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treaies for the extradition of criminals, 
the 


the person accused of crime, to safely 
transport and keep such prisoner.......625 





vested with powers of marshal.......... 2325 
penalty for knowingly obstructing, &c., or 
FOP FESCULNE DFISONE? ..000scscsceves soscsecee 325 


“4 


icultural statistics and annual report, 
Pa han FOR ad civ ess ddsiidn sed: wicsscrees ONS 
\griculture, Department of—see Department 
of Agriculture. 


i] priation fee Ria is oi Bde biceweens' 312 
Viabama, law for disbanding militia forces 
POGIOE BO: BD vccicndsnnvad ck ecies play bed Med 301 
repeal of act prohibiting the organization of 
the Militia [OPCEB IM ..0..cc0s .cccosces sesecceed On 
post roads established in........ ita 322 
Alaska, construction of steam revenue-cutter 
ne guineas sea eaatiens ddehgaedsinacnnonee 314 
act to protect the fur-seal in........... 828-320 


“mericon Baptist Lome Mission Society, part 
of military reservation at Sault Ste. Mari 


to be conveyed to...... Sibi iehissei danas ied 306 
Am erican ' Nautical Almanac, appropriations 
lor, S6SSewaee ececesins cuddce ccesesees sodeusens 805 


\Y 


Appoint ments, no new, in certain departments 


of the Army until otherwise directed by 
law.. ae 


CUNO creeceness sndedecceeessssesees seceeees 319 


Vil 


Appraiser’s stores, appropriation for construe: 


tion of, at Philadelphia. .................. 318 


Appropriations for the Army, civil expenses, 


consular and diplomatie expenses, deti 
ciencies, fortifications, legislative, A&e., 
Navy, pension, &e., and Post Office D. 
partinent—scee those Titles. 
for the support of the Military Academy, 302 
for salaries, &e., of the Patent Office.....302 
forthe poor in the District of Columbia, 302 
for construction of assay office in Idaho, 303 
for Yancton tribe of Sioux Indians.......304 
transfer of, for paper for public printing to 
that for public binding and lithographing 
ANA ENPTAVING. 0.0. .cecececoreeses “ O27 
for reporting and publishing the debates in 
Congres OS watt ws wees wantuolacs wocdeweudaw end 328 
for collecting statistics of mines and mining 
to be ‘anaiaeeed to Treasury Depart- 
TMOME oc cvcceve 


oy 


Aqueduct, Washington, appropriations for 


repairs and superintendence Oat lt 


Architect of Capitol extension to direct and 


—e rvise alterations, repairs, &e., of the 
Capitol CD eieiscew eiiin eves wecssa einen B07 
appropriations fer public works under the 


supervision = te ah uievonnueevnndanteensacuate nO 
Argentine republic, additional salary of min- 
ister of United States to....... hainsevkeiiote 319 
Arizona Territory, appropriations for surveyor 
meneral, EC., 1M....cccce socese aii eaend 310, 315 

for surveying public lands in................ 316 
FONE BOC ORUMID RG TAF vs aided ix enacccddca Gucwas suces 313 
sessions of Legislative Assembly of, to be 
biennial.......... (ieniine Kaden dbousiae. wednahens 313 
Arkansas, terms of circuit court in.......... 503 
post roads established in............ cceeeeee o22 
repeal of act prohibiting the organization of 
the militia forces iM. ......... ccceeeee eens b25 


Army, provisions as to rank by brevet in...306 
Army appropriation for year ending June 30, 


TS6O soscee cecece ceccceses soe cesses conseeess 18-319 
recruiting and transportation of recruits...318 
NE OE SOND ii assis vines hcetnad scisnsin 318 
commutation of subsistence and forage...518 
payments in lieu of clothing................ $18 
subsistence im kind........ ....ccece cecees soeeeed 18 
COVEN ONO OU oc nstiictix ke 0k wide ue a Pedaniidscasees 318 
medical and hospital department.......... als 
Medical Museum and medical works......518 
Commanding General's office............... 318 
I GT UF ass edd ok Sacked sa canidiseunss 1s 
quartermaster's department .......... 318-319 
eer re aly 
horses for cavalry and artillery............. oie 
transportation, public transports, water, 

Wi Acinss @ Cbd es6 ee osc SebsSe eee Hetacdens Masnazds 19 
clearing obstructions in roads, harbors, and 

SRPOU I 6 cobcnsitvnses sngeose ) 


hire or commutation of quarte rs, temporary 
huts, and repairs at established posts, 314) 


heating and COOkIng StOVES ....-.666 ceeeeeeee 319 
Ordnance Service... ..c......eccce+ ceecceece eoeees 31s 
no part to pay for new cannon or sma! 

GET isis idea veces sited dbteavan wn eee B19 


Army appropriation for year ending June 30, 


1870— Continued. 
armories and arsenals, repairs and improve- 
WAGER CME Soa ividy ciddgkcdaden cates enecnacuare 319 
one half of appropriation for Rock Island 
arsenal to be applied to construction of 


RING IU acs sciachce Sahtunden acrunauin eekwtens 319 
preservation and repair of fortifications and 
works of defense........ 0.0.0. indgaibedene 319 
surveys for military defenses. ... ...........319 


exploring expedition and survey of line of 
fortieth parallel, report of results of, 


Coo De: ens a sccccnn sacceads i sawn ote 31y 
cost to be defrayed from existing appro- 
priations in War Department....... 319 


letter-press work to be done at Govern- 
ment Printing Office ...... 0.2... cece 319 
road from Dua Luth to the Boisé fort Indian 


WON ORIN sidan kes cada dda ncdde ivcacert 319 
to be expended under direction of Secre- 
CUT OE WEDD caacsanis sesissnnanstnterens tenes 31g 


no new commissions, promotions, nor enlist- 
ments in infantry regiments until the whole 


number is reduced to twenty-five. ...... 31 
infantry regiments to be consolidated as 
WRUNG CO do cacinc sd centtedia sacseninarbanebinin 319 
number of brigadier generals limited to 
WEP csilirics dev datgedgaasedens ieced ations 319 

no new promotions until number is reduced 
to eight........... aWatide seedencenndaeke acces Oho 


enlistments hereafter to be for five years, 219 
all bands now in the service to be discharged, 
except that at the Military Academy, 319 


to receive full pay and allowances... .. O19 

a chief musician to be enlisted in eac +h re gi- 
WG Side ciceanas es eink nee eg asae eaanaaweies Ow 
duties, pay, a DE aac astia Hy ksaxeaiianee 31Y 


no new appointments, nor promotions in cer- 
tain departments, until otherwise directed 
BP RW erairaisas cas da tae sasveughbieaigsecaseetianes SLY 
hrevet r: k > itle recede — = 
orevet ran not to entitle to precedence or 
command, except by special assignment 


OF Che PF WOON nko ise dade catiace Sewec 31y 

such assignment not to entitte oflicer to 
additional pay or allowances. ......... 319 
Aroostook, Maine, customs collection, distr.c! 
OE, COUGAR Oe cin ccibeconcccecenscena-sacasoens 304 
Houlron to be port of entry........ mavaven ot 
collector, residence, pay, Mea ciacvanscncececae 


Arsenal grounds at St. Louis, six acres of, to 


be designated by the Secre tary of War, to 
be granted to the city of St. Louis in lieu 
CU TOURIOE MMUS sidasccde coisas dire sancahens 220 
selection not to be made east of western line 


of ground oceupied by the St. Louis and 


fron Mountain railroad ...............0200e B20 
time limited tor erection of monument to 
General ‘Lyon, to commence to run from 
WH ORNS Scere | peicnweanaee 
Arsenals, appropriations for repairs and im 
PrOVEMENtS Of ......cce cceeeee eeeeeeee ceeees 319 

PO an crac da senccepanaeedasl ecgene wuantanes 319 
PRUE lacs vnccri ce davwcuckudeacaan deduecmanas 819 
COTA CII oon vce 08s 5 ncaa. xenscc es ine ean 
PONE MIGUREOG Sicccs ciincsecccccuees cxccta anes 319 


SED SAS RR 


rarsgfinichiss.) 


oe Oy 





ope 
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‘nals, appropriations for repairs and im- 
ements of —Continued, 


PG chbekwey besebrus sbchsavusepedertneies 1%) 
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ialf of appropriation for Roek Island, 
be applied to build bridge connecting 
Rock Island with the cities of Rock Island 
and Daven] DP ikcinds cress sain 310 
Artificial limbs for soldiers, apt ropriation t 
pay W.S. Morse and ¢ ‘harles S. Sham 
baugh for collecting papers, Kn, relating 


0 


Sila tiotkaed boner be tront Mewk wah denbaeeuadewanKes 316 
Appropriation PO vs sinssesnn sun tninainske nesneradta 31s 
Assay oflice established at Boisé Ci ty, 
BME D I ics cis Sa Seale bb kuicaas ealehin ne xne wheas aenwet Oe) 
ofhicers and clerks and their salaries...... 303 
to take the oath and give bond.......... 303 
Directorof Mint to conduct the business, 303 
regulations, returns, &C..........0. sesseeees: OS 
charges for parting, assaying, &c..........5 10:3 
tobe aplace of de ‘posit for public moneys, 303 


tific Ate s of deposit to be issued in pay- 


menYor cold dust; &c ae gh cee ON} 

IEG cccciiinin xavrensniinninn smeeniiile 203 
appropriation for construction of.......... BUS 
construction to be commenced at once...303 
laws of the United States extended over, 805 
Assay ollice, New York, appropriation for, 312 


Assessors of internal revenue, appropriation 


SOE oi s:isnecsivs seus sins didiainm satan main aalaiadnte 0000009 
Assistant Attorneys General, appropriation for | 
RE Cae nseucandystou pumadh deeb seeeksees paveenen ols 


Assistant messengers, pay of, established in 
the executive or judicial departments. ..308 
Assistant Postmasters General, appropriation 


for pay eee ae eee aia + ecg 312 
Assistant Treasurers of the United States, 
appropriations for the. ...... see paieece 312 

- increase Of salary above what is allowed 
BOE ROT cichetns sanhasinns inn nccsabanaaens me 
salaries of clerks, &c., at Boston, not to 
exceed appropriation....... diosa facwi 312 
Asylums and hospitals, appropriations for, at— 


NOD. ii. aitunsensteneticedinmincs sania 


NIN a: sents enevigahatiile aon dvbe ieee eee Ol 
FED, ciinccasn vesedscin Lnndeniannths emcee 
to be discontinued after the close of the 
present Gecal Fear o..s.6ses ovissececens ovsoedl4 
Atlantic coast, appropriations for survey 
Rliscvcss stamens ekibinks piveavensvees iekegis vivenin'’ 314 
Atlantic, the steamship, lien upon, to be en- 
forced...... ise NOES mee cevsOeo 
Attorney General, appropriation for pay of, 
assistants, and clerks.............. peniaeion 313 

for contingent expenses of oflice........... 313 
for purchase of law books, Xc............. 2313 
law authorizing to employ counsel to aid 
district attorneys, repealed...............511 


to report at next December session of Con- 
gress the number of desks, clerks, &c. 


in his de ‘partme Wie ainwis cacsen shies espeeLe 
Auditor for Post Otlice aeneneN, nt 
priations for the office of......... 2.6... 309 
Auditors of the Treasury, ap prop riations for | 
Bis ovis suseasnas wb peheebbhnnikes Siseeen 309, 310 
Augusta, Georgia, appropriation for arsenal 
Dicercee voccee veccesvececs ee ecereeecvce sesceeces od 


Balances, foreign Post Office, appropriations 
for payment of........ iReERENE Naan se ; 
Bands, all now in service, except that at Mil- 
itary Academy, to be discharged.........319 
to receive full pay and allowances.........319 
Banking associations—see National Banking 
Associations, 
not to loan money upon bank notes, &c., as 


| 


| 


INDEX TO 


Beacons and buoys, appropriations for.....314 
Benecia arsenal, appropriations for s } 


Biennial Register, appropriation for compil- 
Ming WG GUN OE VISE vives cases sansvnvesessais 0 


superintendent of public documents to com- 


pile and SUpervise.......e. eee phaua ereennnsy 510 
Binding, public, appropriations for... 308 
to be done at public bindery..............66 50S 


certain payments for, not to be allowed, 508 
Birch, James i. payment to, for contesting 


seat in the ease Sieve neers sisaseutae O16 
Birmingham, appointment and pay of consul 
Dcksimesns coneerees xvedensacienss parsewsaaaennebeen H2Z0 
Blank agents and assistants, appropriations 
for SORE Rene teen meee ee teen n nee Hee ee ane eee weeeens .o2l 
Blank-books, all, to be made at the Govern- 
EE TORY a cicnsinsn covesenseeun conaegrent BUS 
Boisé City, Idaho, assay oflice established 
Bia dconsins aetcns ononus son eness ebepeenes Mkaces Sons 3U3 
Boisé Fort Indian reservation, appropriation fgr 
FOGG TOM DG LAER, 00 vccscesssscecaranccrsO le 


Boston, salaries of clerks and messengers in 
ollice of Assistant Treasurer at, not to 
exceed the appropriation... sce. ceee O12 

ap propr iation for laying foundation for build- 
ing for post oflice and sub-Treasury at,315 

Botanical Garden, appropriations for...308,316 

how to be expended............. jena aenbad 2316 

Boundary line between the United States and 
part of British possessions, appropriations 
for commission torun and mark.........316 

Bounties for colored soldiers and sailors, 
ap propriations FOP sincavns caupeeet snesenenas old 


Bounty, act in relation to additional beawapeet 324 


discharge by ‘expiration of term of service’’ 
to entitle to bounty............66 eee. piminesieee 
widow, minor children, or parents of any 
soldier who has died after 
discharge may 
RD coinaasternnsce ies kes hEnaveaeweownnkcunaetiee 
claims for additional bounty after May 


1, 1869, to be adjusted and settled by 

RID sites cvnsen ventions 5 nie htt ataneiiiens 324 || 
claims for, to be void unless presented prior 

to December 1, 1869 ...ccssse <osvecces 0005008848 | 

Branch mint, appropriations for, at— 

CURR: CEE i cctxsncesdsieeenntbehiavn nmin 
Charlotte..... ‘iene a npuae Men encune ene apeeenaele ae 
NOG cc cxcnceniissinenonninn pox basweeeaassaeneaeay Oe kee 
Pee COIR ernie nxt ct inink cone capita ene 
Ban: PRM CO vs cicessccsvasecisccreccssesd leyols 


at San Francisco, appropriation for construc- 


GUO as ecesevsspaniens irene nO 

at Carson City, appropriation for machinery 
BE ccvccvcee qeecee ceccee sittin 

Brazil, ‘ap propriations “for steamship service 


between the United States and..........321 

| Bremen, opeeatnant aud pay of consulat, 320 
| Brevet, repeal of provision as to rank of...306 
seainedane by, when and for what to be 
conferred, and to bear what date........306 


| Brevet rank not to entitle an officer to prece- 


| 
| 
| 





collateral..... Sa saeeeie ee »» 302 

Bankok, Siam, salary of con sul and. inter- 
DUET Mhincevesiners p nig encben wen onniaibins sccsenSon | 
marshal, to have no salary............. 00. 321 || 
expenses of prison at........ pan ebesnabie sohbet 321 || 
Barracks and quarters, appropriation for...318 || 
Baxter, Surgeon J. H., to complete medi- || 

eal statistics of the Provost Marshal's 
TN la a ae el a 328 || 
Beacon lights, appropriations for, ............ 3141 


dence or command, except by special 
assignment of the President...............319 
such assignment not to entitle to additional 
pay or allowances. ......sseccecee seeeeeeee eee B19 

| Bridge connecting Rock Island with cities of 
Rock Island and Day ENPoOrt.......6. 1D 
across the East river, between New York 
and Brooklyn, when completed, to be a 
lawful structure and a post road......825 


HOW 40 DO Bib isssccvwicsiacccsseeoceateenieee | 


plans to be submitted to the Secretary of 


WE csi sis Giiais ede alana 


Secretary of War, if he approves the plan, | 
may notify company, whomay then build | 


WEIAMC .0r.cn0en sensvesns saccsnssnnbssnsecsncess OOO | 


bridge not to be built until plan is 


ap proved ...... eevtorene pariene wanedeed o6siee 


changes of plan to be approved. ov ccenca Dao 
actauthorizing, may be altered or repealed, | 


ym ft} 


oe 
over the Ohio river from Cincinnati to New- 
port, consent of Congress given to the 


OPOSHON CE cescsesse oo ane i deniinetiectind aentie receded 
how to be constructed....... saisibibsbebien 328 
when completed, to be a legal structure 

DIE © OE TONG ced sanissn vis ssstnn cree 328 
assent of Congress, may be withdrawn, 3S 

across the Connecticut river................. 3003 


an honorable | 
receive the additional | 





Bridges, a 


ippropriations for care 


of coscccee © BOC CeO See SeRececes ‘ie rey wr 

Brigadier generals, the numi.. 
is bite iidiinn hdcatenes desc 
no ap pointme nt to be made ai site : 

reduced to less than ake: = 
Buenos Ayres, salary of «& eal sass 

Ps iithiis sihetides athietiacte ae ae 
Building oce upied by War Der ' ponies, oe 


priations cts ce 
by Payu master Ge morn 


ee ee 2 ‘ey 

SOUS oneees 1 | 

Building oce mous by the State gl 
appropriations for the... ,UN 


Buildings used by Treasury De Dp 


artment 
vision for the care 


and Supe rintend 


OG Wi icstiank taeniiilticiasicias, ans 7 
Bureau of Freedmen and Refugees mn 

tions for..... BebIAIRY RRS Sivas bate. ce 
Bureaus in the Navy De; ‘partmen a ppr 

tions for, for the year e dit ng i ine 

FOTO cases pencieiceNuersiesahees 305 306, 37] 

| Bureaus of Treasury Department, accouy: 
contingent expenses of, not to be allowed. 
_ except, a dtetnedese tide weeded sks 8 7 
| furniture and repairs for...... 00000000... 17 
|| Burlington, Vermont, term of cireuit and dic 
trict courts to be held at... } 
State of Vermont....................... DU 
how may be used by United States.....304 


. 
| Cairo and Fulton railroad, time for completing 
first section of, exte nded 


California, appropriations for surveyor 
eral, Ker, ID seeeees 


| court-house and jail to be built there by 
| 
| 
| 
! 


se spnecaeasenn eevee 310, 

| for surveying the public lands in........... | 
post roads established in... $9) 
| Canada, consular ollicers of the United Sta: 
in, not to charge tonnage fees on ceria 
POND src tnis dat etnee teens niin nici 
| to receive foreign moneys for oficial tees a: 
WNL PEON ics rncescsesesenseice p nlidee sane 520 
| no tonnage or clearance fees to be charg 

on certain vessels, except for the firs 


clearing in each year......... aeaiiadinassnasas 20) 
Cannon, no part of appropriation for ordnance 
| service to be applied to the purchase of 
TO Weeisccsces sovensecs, deosinedses 645000 on scss evens oly 
| Capital cases, act providing for the execut 
| of judgments of death in courts of the 
Ret CRWNIG icissstsis ncn tsde vente soncivens 325 
| Capitol building, alterations, additions, ¢ ani 
| repairs of, to be made under direction of 
the architect of the Capitol extension, 30" 
| to be paid from what ene dO 
| Capitol extension, appropriation for.........31 
| Capitol grounds, appropriations for. ........ 
| Capitol police, appropriations for............. 307 
| into what funds to be paid......... Pelee 7 
| Captures by Admiral Farragut’s tleet, act in 
ee Se ee ides waives 325 
| yessels belonging to the fleet in M: ay, 1S02, 
to be entitled to the benefits of the 
DEISC lawWS......00s000000 asain iciniikdies S25 
what —_— to have jurisdiction....... S25 
shares awarded to be paid out of | 


coh of the United States.......029 
Carpets for either House of Congress, to } 


| 


purchased only how....... sia Snbeie selocaraed ") 
| Carson City, appropriation for machinery tor 
Densch. Gnimt Bln sccccocce sasiee ssosensiee sees 18 
Carts and tools. appropriations tor.......-- it 
'| Cattle disease, appropriations for invest ig 
CRON SBE caciken sesapddda <akinssdb cs cheb ccaseaaeses bz 
| Cavalry and artillery horses, appropriation 
TE icvucccniamninenceibenbcimninse tanner a 
Cemeteries, national, appropriations for....! 
Cemetery, restoration of the Protestant Amer rl: 
| can at Acapulco.........++ with uccianaen »” 
Certificates of de »posit may be issued in pay: 
| ment of deposits of gold dust, &e., at 
assay oflice at Boisé City, Idaho.....--- 
| where payable... cere stint aac 
ay /propriations GOS sien whens es sense ceneeeees lo 
Certitied coples—see Copies ; Evidence. + 


i of certain papers, Xc., to be evidence. 
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hecks on national banking associa- 


y « 





— por lationS CONCEINING ....6. e.seee O24 

i nlawfully. 00 ccee cesces oeeses cocees O24 
j S uth Carolina. construction of 
: , rovyernue-culter cs cc sc cuand cxnaes O14 


calatl mn fe ir purchg ase of ‘lub House”? 
ond fitting it up for U Taited States 


ees not to exceed appropriation, 315 


= 
lus, of northwestern lakes may be 
POVIDDLORSs oaecsc cccese seesescvesenses 314 
. National Banking Association. 
al banking associations not to be 
A WIlOBSs Co Osaccessecacsese wi dhddaens OL 
id certificates of deposit, appropria - 
11S LOT cecccceececcececcees sovesccee sees @ece cco oles 
( ind Northweste ru Railroad Company 


~ colect their lands along full extent 
¢rivinal route of railroad from Fond du 
en a aes aie ea ea Sa 315 
‘engineer, appropriations for office of, 311 
isician, one, to be enlisted in each regi- 


eh. <cauldaaudeuncnvarsteuaucheseseslehues eaticecy d1% 
vos. pay, and allowances of...... (tune 
{ division of dead-letter oflice, appro- 

' ND FOF PAY Of ....00 cereceeee eevee covees 318 


f f pa a appropriations for otlice 
Pct esate ab SAUREC eRe DNARE Kale Marea wer eccre 
ap} ropri ations for steamship servic e 

( ‘San Francisco, Japan, and .. 

e, oo s II., payment to, for expense 
ntesting seat in the House.......... 316 
court. term of, established in Arkan- 

Ei. 72s: iteen Geshu aek CERAM NRE Cada Ana tub ae Ces 303 
wof.at Burlington, Vermont, established, 

304 
ma » held in court-house to be there 

“bull LL ceccce coccce cocccccce secece ee ccce cocces cos 304 

y Nati cee Bank of New Orleans, name of, 
be changed to **Germania National 


Bank of New Orleans,’’ when, &e...... 306 
rights and liabilities of, to belong to the 
sociation under the new name......... 306 
ablishments at navy-yards, appropria- 

JAS IOP. cccscccce sccccees eeeccese ateneens 805-306 
wilexpenses appropriation, appropriation for 


civil expenses tor year ending June 30, 
LOL ciasvisescicigesssancadeesestae Seeccece 313-317 
expenses of loans and Trea isury notes. ...315 
rvising and local inspectors of steam- 


s 


DOBUS. socccces ve Co cceee seeeecees coseee ceeses cones 315 
local inspectors may be allowed not over 

$700 in any year for travel............... 313 | 
special agent, .. pike hinpousseusess tists theese dls 
annual meeting of supe rvising inspectors,313 
lurniture, repairs, &e. of instruments. ...513 


telegraph between Atlantic and Pacific 


SLALES se eeeeseeeeeee eens Pedaasgenteeds kihect esse RO 
detection and punis shment of counterfeiting 
an ! other frauds.......... ‘cogs ics biiatiales 313 
collection of claims due United States 313 
sick and disabled seamen......... oer ddsarees 313 


construction of four steam revenue-cutters 
notto cost more than sum appropriated, 314 


survey of site for meres at League | 


Island........ S14 


he'd 


bridge over Dakota a river and survey of 
I ics iai ideas ealing sa dsl Mite cbs 314 
late Bureau of Free .dmen and en 314 
asylum and hospital at Richmond......... 314 
Vicksburg... Pelee: Ps ieacde cela eaks meer sy 
Vashington. iss aisle kccancddee waste teacosce eae 
be discontinued after present fiscal 
FO cna he sine baaeien duns ciarenresen takeentes 314 
bounty, prize money, &c. of colored soldiers | 
ROG SOORT, 6 csi'arcreevseoeies nish weap abetke 314 
salaries of agents and clerks......0.+040.314 
0 tlice rent, furniture, &c...... scala ates 314 
pay of acting chargé d'affaires at Vene 
ZUCIR..<ces Sanh Cadekcnee Wess bnedeubwdndeds kacduc OE 
Coast Survey cabaes ies KiNe eRe 
Atlantic and Gulf e co yasts...... secant eeeiys 314 
‘acifie Coast ........ Sadehecnes dedeeeees soeess él4 
publishing observations...............+.- 314 | 
€ugineers for steamers used in coast sur- 
VOY standsvcmaceticnnsicasesnade ksaxmnteabeses 314 
repairs and maintenance of vessels. ...314 
northern and northwestern lakes........ 314 


non ts 

irplus charts of northwestern lakes may 
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Springfield, Ilinois.......s.00 esse cesses eeB17 


irt 


ur of Claims, appropriations for judges and 
Ci rks 0 


TTPO ee Reem e eee eee eeee se eeee chat aea ane 


‘or attorneys and commissioners...........308 
ior payment of JOGRMONIS ..0006ce ocecssecendOG 


ui 3; removal of causes from State to 
Fe deral, provisions of law concerning, 
ee AN AesebeGcanseacCeus naehnvavecencoansctOee 
urts of the United States, appropriations for 
e expenses naan el 317 
ae to be paid for counsel to assist dis- 
DG Caciesiiés usconeets. savtraccactunest lt 
salaries Of judges........cccccce seseeeseeed13 
rs sim which the United States are con- 
POO vince cas wean sie cauuelaaeds naquaeeusaa 511 


Hte- Keeping of prisonersand prosecution 


1O 


enna In capital cases in, how exe- 
DUI awicsincos Kexgevic p Spamupaeedacnws Badases 825 





LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Creek country, survey of line dividing the...318 


mot, LI 
bringing home trom foreign countries pet 


i 


Crime, appropriation for the prosecut 


sons charged with............... swiualednesaeeee 
Crimes, time for finding indictments for cet 
tain, in courts of the United States in the 
late rebel States extended for two years 
PRON OB Casccccs ZO 

but not for treason or other pe litical 
OMOCNSECS ...ccccce ) 
Currency, national, appropriations for ¢ xpense 
of issuing...... Wivnnsenencduas bance nenekaews 2.009 


Custom-houses, appropriations for, at— 


aria eile cag cel ae coed oe 315 
WA Olcucete sc ern adie tonsa eine ee 315 


Knoxville 
Portland, Maine............ 
Portland, Oregon. .. 315 


WN ae eee case cies atta cecies nl 15 
appropriations for buildings for, at 

Cairo, Hlinots.........<: Sacvaessiscawnhexaeee bo 

Ope WEY Eh ee reicancruecersnaecacecccs teen 

MGT ccdedsuta NdbetRe bdeun eds dxqecedan ols 

aa PE VANCCOOE oo. oo eseisi~is ccs aueldustece ee 


LD. 
Daily Globe, reporting and printing debates 
ei hs viens 


L): kot: - IY) arnnpronriati fiyr ] ridcve 
ahbota river, appropriation for ridge ovet 
We $14 


Dak te Territ ry annroanriat ? fs 9 eee "Ar 
AKOTA erritory, appropriation lor surveyor 





reneral and clerks in........... 310, 315 
for surveying pubtie lands in. eee $15 
for POVEFNMENE i...... cee ceeece ceeeeceee S13, 317 
sessions ot Legislative Assembly of, to be 

DAO EIND yacnwne tidied esac deidastaa ae 313 

Dead-] offi e. appropriations for expenses 

WR acne ed ees PRG Ube eee Kuedeesae wadeed 312 

appropriati n for pay of chief of division 


Peatiecans see Oke 
“Col wey 
ae 
Debates in Congress, contraet to be made 
with Rives & Bailey for the reporting and 

p ublication ot the, for two years from, 

Ke eeeces seeceeeee co Cove coe voccccese eesccees © eese O29 

if satisfactory contract cannot be m: ide with 
Rives & Bailey, debates to be reported 
and printed under direction of Congres 


‘ 


prop ri: ion SP vcateketteoee 


sional Printer..... Siudecs agataanas eaddes Sines ONO 
Appropriation ‘therefOr.......00 cecscsees cecves 323 


Deeds, fees of recorder of, in the District of 
Coliwupbiay. CORO cccccesecé. ccccce cccxcuccece 526 
those recorded by William G. Flood de 


clared to be legally recorded. ...... rer 
Deficiency appropriation, for the service of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 
Unione pie Wawkin enteae jaweeacudwhe Mbuueeeee tae 


contingencies of Treasury Department and 


the several bureaus.........csccceee ceceee eee B17 
provision for general care and supe verintend 


ence of buildings used by the ‘Treasury 
Department. ene dizagadsamiaacacaacedats 2517 
superintendent to be ap pointed aide ee 
othicers, clerk, laborers, and their pay, 317 


accounts for contingent expenses of bu- 
reaus not to be allowed except, &c., 317 
superintendent to keep accounts........317 
Secretary of Treasury to transmitaccounts 
BO ER iscta cacnne des cxcinicna censors 317 
expenditures for furniture and repairs, 
ON MI is seines satire terbsnianionss sana 

no part of appropriation for contingent 
— s to be = uid for clerk-hire, 

&e.. eccccce « 0 ecacceees 317 
north wing ‘of Treasur Iding, &c...... 317 
extra pay for dish irsing ae for any pub- 
lic building not to exceed, &c.......... scthi 
repairs, &c., of public buildings... .........817 
expenses of loans and Treasury notes...317 
no work in Engravingand Printing Bure: Au 
to be done for private parties....... 317 





sick and disabled seamen.............+. snngagt 
Patent Office and building.......... 317,318 
OXPENGES OF COULIS sissies cccccscocess igawiaiadgutatwkt 

no a for counsel to aid district attor- 
survey of Atlantic, Pacific, lf eoasts 


317 


Detic cy appropriation—-¢ inued 
ll PTUSCN ALI VOBins venceccee evocdcens S17 
Olding documents and laborers......... La 
not Conumttee on Re trenchment — Li 


) * disbursed... 


Congressional Globe and Apne ndix, SIL 


Sets lor NEW MemDers.....cccececccccce Li 
reporting and printing debates in daily 
Re er atieck esbakeeed breed ical nwecwsdeutuen 17 

I silts sincaiaces aii os eect l7 


cleris to committees, &e anaes 
governments in the Territories..............317 
Department of State wisreuaaee 
incidental and contingente xpenses of 
building oceupied by...... 0.0.0... cece 817 
Navy Department........ : 
Marine corps.......cc. ceceseee ciunve the 
salary of Solicitor and Judge Advoca 


buildings for court-houses, post offices, and 


custom-houses in dillerent places... 


basin and barge oflice, New York Ww 
appraisers’ stores at Philadelphia.........818 


marine hospital at Chicago................. 318 
Patent Office building........ 
Post Othee Department........... +0018 

pay of superintendent of foreign mails, 318 


of money-order system........ wetanuwe One 
of chiet of division of the dead-letter 
CR ica sed Is 
of clerks........ aveetiuansaatweacw ate 
deficiency in I868........ eaeeae: oseeQle 
anticipated deficiency in Ts6............318 
building corner F and Seventeenth streets, 
is 
lighting Capitol, President's House, &e., 318 
War Department............ idasdssoudeuets S18 
quartermaster’s department...............518 
cavalry and artillery horses 18 
transportation eae ab cerbdwenesuag asm daxcawens I 
barracks and quarters. ......... ..c..06 O18 
medical and hospital department.......518 
contingencies of the Army................818 
Secret Service fandiiencccccccccckecccacevecs sdhG 
POHSIONG. vaccine cecnss coven ieKduie dexdonesenieeds ols 
soidiers’ graves........ Lita naheacadsadetiaadavens i1S 
land office in Boisé City, Idaho............ SLs 


ollice of register of deeds in the Distric t «ol 
Caan aah iecdiss ee kde <eastuaea anand aaNks 
payment of salary witl thhe Id from present 
ininister resident at Portugal.............518 
Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux Indians...3i8 
tobe expended under whose direction, 515 
Statement of expenditures to be made, 518 

7 

i 


Kaw Indians....... be tbat eee meee 18 
expenses of treaty with various bands of the 
te Indians........... saga uhacisduaidasanieenaee 
survey of line dividing the Creek country, 318 
of exterior boundary of land granted to 
the Seminoles..... cat dandeenwaues uacciiaad 318 


machinery for branch mintat Carson City, 318 
Delaware, post road established in........ ty 
Dempsey and O'Toole, contract between the 

Secretary of the Interior and, for station 
ery, to be canceled 

certain bond lat not to be received o1 


nal for > 
paid for...... ee gos gepaiiciee taste wa 2 
certain bills for p rinting patent heads not to 
be paid........ iy Sune hae madd techen eandacas acct 


Denver Pacific Railway ar id Tele graph Com- 
pany, Union Pacific Railway Company 
may contract with, for the construction, 
&c., of its road and telegraph between 
Denver City and Cheyenne...............d21 

See Union Pacific Railway Company.) 

Department of Agriculture, appropriation for 

REO scciuscce cencvenes su dchadalen cakdtnieda ceulaceaseaen 2 
for agricultural statistics and report......d12 
for investigations into the cattle disease, 3 
for contingencies........... edad cetnsncked aan 
for experimental garden.........-.cseee eeeeee 312 
for pure chase of new and valuable seeds, ole 
resolution in relation to the library of....82% 
Comm ISSlor er to regard the brary under 

his control as part of t 


Dep artment of State—see 
; (2 


appropriations ROP sdacass nian duane eae oon 
~ - « ‘7 
deficiency APPropriatiONs FOP... ..ee ceeeeeees #17 


ihc 








wf 


Abe e 


re esis 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


mH in Ae ae 


Department of the Interior, appropriations for 
incidental and c 
Gisvut 


niingent expenses of ...510 
ing clerk of, to make the disburs 
of the Patent Oflice...... ; 


nent aed , 
contract with Denipsey and O'Toole for 


supplying the, with stationery, to be 
URI TIGE ond acce uotves deebiwonsseeiakes vei eee te 
certain bond paper not be received or paid 
I (the bbkstne boven weee ber aeeeen ae sawn eon oe 
certain bills for printing patent heads not to 
bye paid chthe ee ndeks Seneiikhe ebente heekaenes teas 
Depo itaries of the United State salaries of 


A AIO WOE ccniasicceacnvenees 13 
Depositions, act providing for the taking, in 
the District of Columbia, of witnesses in 
said |); in suits pending 


. ' 
elsewhere 


cle rks, &c., 


Deputy colle cto 





revenue, acting 
aus Collectors, to receive pay of collector, 


EN IS. A Svcucank Gheeieeed eaves eee ae HOT 


but not when collector is entitled to pay for 
the same time 


Coes Coe ees Coeeeeese vee Seeeseees j07 
Des nated ns apy ropriation {or pay 
eccpcetel Gabiodetucekence sna 313 


Destitute ecolore d women and children, appro 
priations for, in the District of Colum- 


Da oe tan Ris td mr Oe Ee Olt 
how to be exponded...........ccees ceeee 6 
Diplomatic expenses see Consul ar, be Be 
/’t dine 
appropriat OR kc cesclicbovedeccc cea 


Diplomatic, &e., ollicers, not to receive pay 


ifabsent from posts more than sixty days 
IN ANY ONE VOAP.......06 ceeeee plivaidiaian siesincnsenh b20 
time of going to and returning from, to be 
allowed 1h BEGIGON oi cece vesieniessisccess ine 820 
repeal Of formed lO vesescnss vescsssnsosvers one 20 


Director of Mint, to have direction of the | 


business of the assay ollice at Boise City, 
he eee een we eeee seers wenees eereeeeee oe inthe UO 
Disabilities, legal and political, removal of, 
from certain persons—see this title in 
Index to Private Laws. 
Disbursement of public moneys, appropri- 
ations for extension of Treasury building 


by whom to be disbursed... .......00 cece! 314 
for the construction of public buildings in 
any district, who to make.............eee O15 


extra pay for disbursing moneys appropri- 
ated for the construction of public build 
iniard, NOEL 1O-ORCCODs WoCiss sce. sence suevoceus B17 
Discharge—see Bounty. 
of a soldier, stated to be by reason of **ex- 
piration of term of service ’’ to entitle to 


NII ass dcaiss xarnxsuen uo sh epatasenmssnaniin on 
Distillery imspe ctors, provision tor the pay ot 
GN sickig ccnns cata seeutinitas aoe 307 


District attorneys, appropriations for........815 
law authorizing Attorney General to employ 
counsel to assist, repea BEG sn 5onk. cucavence oll 

no part of ppropriation for expenses of 
courts to > hoe to retain counsel to 
assis bekbenhees Seteebene o6n0 56000 sabeeeus eer errr e 317 


District court. term of, established at Besliv ye 


ton, Ver ee yas hu eae An Abie Aiea Nae 304 
may be held in court-house to be there 
ili ccosedakekdaanacdukania eke. ia ‘snap 
District courts of the United States, appropri: 
ations for expenses oixscnateces ea ese 

for judge s and officers of the............... dls 
for jurors and witnesses in... ........ » onenes On] 
District marshals, appropriations for. S11 


District of Columbia, appro} riations for tem 
porary re ‘lief of poor set destitt ite people 





RUD cies nacee. Kukaansanbnsben sense Sian chansh s+ B02, 316 
for expenses of Courts 1M............ eeeeeees 311 
for judges and ofticers of courts............ B13 
for jurors, witnesses, X&............. 000000 OL 
for the care, &c. of the deaf and dumb 

OR coh ck oh sco wens raw sae Kak senkiebany aebubunae bakers S16 
for insane of the Army and Navy, &c., 

Mid sihaith Wiaeaind ydntc con dateaednd Geutsaseate 316 
for indigent insane IM... .. ..0..0.00 00000 c000ee 316 
for sixty transient paupers MR Gts ceva sense S16 


act for the execution in the, of commissions 
issued by courts of other States, &c., and 
for taking depositions to be used in such 


DOW PER isiicsicccninweisensdsun dcinee vitvetenenssnes ou 
act relating to proof of wills in the....... S26 


| Eclipse of the sun, in 


INDEX TO 


District of Columbia—Continued. 


} 
legal fees of r 


des ds. convevyane 2S. leases, 





Documents, public—see Public Documents. 
PFOVISIONS CONCEPNING...... ceeeee eeeees 508, 310 
Dome of the Capitol, appropriation for.....315 
Dratted men, claims for the refunding of 
amounts paid by, who furnished substi- 
tutes, &c., when not liable to personal 
service or draft, to be eeeieal within 
WO VCATB oiccescsiccssincs evens iciesasues suena s: 
Drawbacks, exports, and internal revenue, 
appropriations for superintendents of, 309 
Drawbridge may be erected over the Connec- 
ticut river by the New Haven, Middle- 


town, Xe., Railroad Company....... moe 
to bea post PONS TEE cictes secre UK} 
assent of Congress may be withdrawn. ...303 


the Connecticut river 
bythe Sho cack ties Railway Company, 303 

to be a pos st rOAG, KCi.ccccces Po emanndan ooo Ue 
assent of Congress nay be withdrawn.,..303 
Drawkeepers of bridges, appropriations for, 


muy be erected ove 


308 

Du Luth, road from, to Boisé Fort Indian res- 
ervation, appropriation for ..........eeeee B19 
Duties, custoims, on copper and copper 
EOE ccna ica nctveb nibs engie achat ease ses tebdeaves 504 
Increased, not to apply Whe BeOisdes cnet 304 
machinery imported for repuir only, to be 
SRG. ca ak pea easiest auenteee uc ieee. aptsre eee 303 


Duties, tonnage, on certain Spanish vessels, 
PFOVISIONS CONCELAING......ceeee sovreceee oe DUE 

KE. 

Kast river—see Bridge. 
act to establish a bridge across, between the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn......325 
August, erro 
for the observ: ition Bi soskcnusa akin «2a8O5 
Edneation, oftice of, app ropris ations for.....310 
Kighth street. ¢ _ of Washington to pave west: 


ern half of, between, &C....0 sesccseee eos S15 
cost to be nae ow ein ce sani daca pee 315 
Elections in Wasbiugton and Idaho Territo 
ries, act to regulate............. cmvadaKe eee 
Klectrician of the Capitol, appropriations for 
iscsccoes in Sitti ee nob minions einai 508 


Embezz slement, “the willful ‘neglect by consular 
oflicers to make returns, or the neglect 
to pay over moneys due the United States, 
to constitute .......... petesbencbouse sei Senasuase ee 


| 


| 


| 


Oy CNTR ais ihcwnsne sav tenennodnennd 320 | 


of the funds, &c., of national banking asso- 


clations by their officers, 


accessories to | 


the, how punished..........c.sesee0 cesses B2G | 


Engineer department, no new appoit ntments 
and no 
ON BE TR ai isissg asi und simi 319 

Engraving, transfer of appropriation to.....527 

Engraving and lithographing, appropfiations 


GOP as senses assed tnvnen asnces guenae beste senting 308 
Engraving Bureau, no work to be done in, for 
private parties ..........0. siliite: sibs vail 317 
Enlisted apprentices, law authorizing the 


selection of ten, annually as midshipmen, 


promotions in, until otherwise | 


repealed ad bait te De ite on, Me aan ia Reeds ets 306 | 


Enlistments, Army, to be for the term of five 
WORIB sisssiexavers se Soe. re nese ere 


no new, in ink: intry re giments until the whole 


number of such ee is reduced to 
twenty-five.......... @ oes 

of chief musician in eac ch) res iment ane Sewes 319 
Envoys, ministers, &c., appropriations for, 319 
Equipment and Recruiting, appropriations for 
eeepc Fea hasaunecanry 305, 311 
Eugene City, time for completing military 
road from, to castern bx yundary ‘of Oregon 
II isis obits. abitiia thn Seiaan ts nia sane 325 
Evidence, copies of papers, & 
of consuls, &e., of the United States, duly 
certified, to be in evidence in 

the courts of the United States.......... OT 


admissible 


an the office | 


.319 || 





Examiners-in-chief of Patent Office, pr ety-F] 
as to the ‘Appointme nt of ot 

Execution of judgments in Canitel 
the United States courts, act 7 
Tee en Ree ee en 

Executive Departments, a; 
Se a icicres es dae. Ukanener es eed 

pay of messengers, assistant me. 

borers, and watchmen in, ests) 


heads of, to report at next Dec 
ot Congress number of desks. oi. y 
charges, pay, &e.. and what redy: 
any, in number of clerks ean be » 
Executive, &c., expenses—see [y,,;,),, s 
de., Lape nses., 





appropriation for........ 0.0.00. , 
Experimental garden, appropriation ce 
Exploring expedition and survey of jy. 
fortieth paralle 1, report of results : 
| EE eae eee & ' 


cost, how defrayed . Setive as 
letter- press work to be di me a Pul } 25 ; 
ing Office....... KaRES ARS. 16S Wie dasieteses: | r 
appropriations for preservations of « | L) 
RE Oeics six enter oases kecccecs 
Ixports and drawbacks, internal reye; to 
appropriations for superintendents of Purrses 
Kxtension of Treasury Department | 
appropriation for 


(hia 











xtra copies of public documents costing oy. mm 
five hundred dollars not to be priya (ener 
Ns TD ine a atudichicsanincecis oe bemwiiviane's 10.308 Ns 

Iixtradition of criminals, act giving effect », hy 
treaty stipulations with foreign Gove 
SOO TIT TOO i ncn ere sacs ntebettied ineigece 25 

persons accused of crime and delivered |. t 
foreign Governments to an agent of 
United States to be brought within th, (reorgt 
United States and tried, to be sately try: «. 
ported and kept until after trial, eo... prof 
the President may employ land and 
forces for the safe-keeping and prote: (rer 
of the accused....... Sbeiins aiden ti 
the agent to receive the person accu: | 
vested with the powers of a marsha! 
Che TINE BERCE hen. one csc cic coc ecseeees: 
penalty for knowingly obstructing, & 
agent in the discharge of his duties, Cove 
for rescuing, &c., such prisoner ........). 
F. t Gh 
Farragut, Admiral—see Captains. 
act relating to captures made by fleet of, | ] 
Se a sits sic iasia Seaside Wesee dante Pa ? 

Vifteenth amendment to the Constitution of | ( 
United States, resolution proposing. ...°u5 tree! 

hitth Auditor, appropriations for the < office My Stl 
i soitinditn, seb itty: sales ibe racineheocaceinai 

First Auditor, appropriations for the 
OGcisasee sand gaan BAGRN eu nee Cane wacwee pesiunnginete ' 

First Comptroller, appropriations for the 
. bi Suen Dei Snvs GhuNds AAboNonespeenexs 

Flood, William G., deeds, conveyances, Xe., u 
recorded by, in the District of Columbia, 
declared to be legally recorded......... 

entitled to fees for recording......... 6.09% 

Florida, appropriation for surveyor gene! 

BOs 5 WE vines ad. Seiaialh ches: kiipheawe nanitheneness I) 
post roads established im... ...csceee cece 2 i 
law for disbanding militia forces repea 

Ge OE iiavicsivn bncdas cones PPT eTIeTre iii . 9 
repeal of act prohibiting the organization | 

the militia forces iM.........6. cee cence eee 25 : 

Fog signals, appropriations for.. ve eeeeee 

Fond du Lac, grant for railroad from, &e.. 1 . 
abridged by.. sesemnicen Sue ngsink win nan pee ened 

lorage, appropriations eee cians ceed 

Foreign mails, appropriation for super tend: 

_ ent css setgeeeeceeeneene cee neteaees neeeeeees - : 
for transportation of........ saa aeasianscaea ese’ “1 
pay of superintendent Of.........0:+ se : 

Fortieth parallel, appropri: ation for pt ublishing : 
report of results of survey of line of, 9!’ i 

Fortifications and works of defense, appre 0 
priations for preservation and necessit! ut 
repairs of........ sc dae enneNa, Siena ees cee be 

Fort Monroe arsenal, appropt riations for, 31° 

Fort Ontario, New York and Oswego Mic and He 
Railroad Company to have right of ™ way 


through public lands at...... cece rere oe 
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time of first regular 
e of Representative 3 


_ .: yne@ress, 


f the Hous 


pla icrivewidaececeel 28 

\ propriations for, in Capitol 

ee S15 

‘ tor, appro} yriations for the oflice 
~* 

sg: aan ead Naapicabd aneanataiisA 300 

arsenal, appropriations for...... 319 

+ and curbing Iacony street, oppo- 


nrivilege. act to restrict and regu- 


oe GOLD CAN RRdRREsebeRece 506 


xercised only by the written autograph 
ature U pon the matter franked.. U6 
mail matter to be charged with post- 


306 


ne, AC cee ede SOeeee Coeeeeee © ceceee coeces 3135 
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= 
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ee 
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Bi aici le ca ta al ia ia 314 
or either House of Congress, to be 
chased Only, HOW....0. ..ececeee veeee suaOot 
ire and repairs for bureaus of Treasury 

rtment, how to be bought, &e.....517 
ment of disposition of old, to be made 
10 CONZTESS.....0% . Gaal etence wae 317 
<a O protect the, i In 1 Alaska, 3 828-250 


G. 
General Land Office, appropriations for the,510 
General of the Army and Admiral of the 


Na vy, to inquire into and re port upon the 


n-Lliteheock mode of marine fortifica- 
398 





Geological survey of the ‘Territories, by Pro- 
(-ssor ayden, appropriations to continue 
Rivcsdeebavenennas stiduueas usceinuee dec seedaeans b15 
-etown, District of Columbia, to contribute 

r expenses of Metropolitan police....515 


portion Of CONtrIDULIONS......cccce0 seceee $15 
pl tax: to. De IOVIEEs ciccace seccccseviecercsOlo 


nania National Bank of New Orleans to 
ce debts, &e., of the City National Bank 


{NCW OLlOANS...6 ceececces eoocccece cons eocen CUO 
ment Hospital for the Insane, appro- 


ions LOP écciccs céve EGeRE aceebbuanacncesuns 316 | 


‘the purchase of additional land for...316 
Government Printing Office, letter-press work 


publishing report of results of explori ing 


’ 


ion, &e¢., to be done at........... 319 
n, Government of, to be requested 
ik: an end to that part of the treaty 
he suppression of the slave trade, 
which requires the keeping up of mixed 


expedl 


+ Brit 
{ Drité 


r ft 


CONES ay sed caviar sesdadus bivesu saveetens ccedea cas 2) 
Greenhouses, ap proprig utions for....... geen ease 
(r street, appropriations for improving...... blo 

f Washington to pave north half of, 

teens, Oi ied Miihonsstharasiniaehiaasens B15 

cost to be assessed against private prop- 

erty eeevee cece eerrer ery e oe cee ce ceee cence © ecceee O15 

\ ast, appropriations for survey of....314 

Gunnery experiments, officer in charge of, 
at Washington navy-yard, to receive no | 

greater pay than, &C.......00 sscccceee cosees 306 

H. 
lakodadi, salary of consul at, established, 320 


liarper’s lerry, lands,&e., of the United States 


he Rh Oa cai rtiser ih icirtinidacics osess veee BOL 

1s Of sale...... peed eer ae si rae te aes 01 
Secretary of War to execute deeds......... 301 
ivertisements in NE WSPAPECTS...... -eeeeeeeet 301 
pros eeds of sale, how to be applie Ee cass 501 
~ to go to West Virginia for school 

func pachése wnsete aeases Seater tere ks dececuqeceud 301 


rtions of the property to be conveyed to 
NONE CORIO oss isc vasnseee ecuseneseets 301 
other parts to other persons. .........0+-+- 301 
Ny F rofessor, ¢ appropriation for contin- 
the geological survey of the Terri- 

tor ies of the United States, by........... 315 


lary of minister rustle nt and consul 


rn gene era al to, dana Genes pina soshuae’ aa taecens S20 
Heads of De partments to report at next 
December session of Congress number 
1 of desks, clerks, Mo, acted de tienes 3 
“eating and ventilation of the Senate, appt 
pe iat ions for. ..... wake Jiatadteds sh teiacady 307 
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THE UNITED 


Holly, Wayne, and Mor nroe Rai 
in Mi 


lway Company, 


chigan, may ave subser 






Iptions to 
I TOCcK toon s 
mode rf > ceeding, & 
Horses, cavalry, : 
ee i sek .B1S, 319 
Hospital 
Dey itenccesidhet dice cars 
Hos} rit: ils see 


certain, to be closed after pre sent year. .o14 
Houlton, Maine, 


Asylums e 


to be —_ of entry of Aroos- 
took collection district........cccs secceeece S04 


House Representatives, appropriations for 
pay of members and for contingent ex 
WONEOE Ola accciviesss cusen ‘ Sacevesre 

salary of reading clerks of, established, 308 
Cierk of, to pay contestants for seats in, a 


certain sum for @XpenseS........0 cee scenes S16 
deficiency appropriation for............ ee 31 

folding documents, laborers ........00 se! 1 

joint Committee on Retrenchment......5 


how to be disbursed. ......... ....ce cesece’ 
Congressional Globe and Ap pendix... 

reporting, &c., debates......... 20. ceseeeees 3 

time of first meeting -of, of the Forty-Virst 


sbeberttnies 


peed eed ed 


COD RLORS icdedescscces h caneeuee ; 328 || 


I. 


Idaho Territory—see Assay Office. 
assay office established at Boisé City, in, 303 
commissioners of Ada county may select a 
site for a territorial prison for............ 307 
appropriations for surveyor general, Xc., in, 
307, b15 


for surveying public lands in.......... ... B15 





fOF POVOFTMMIGDL 1ikecs device ccccscceucce old, d17 
sessions of Legislative Assembly of to be 
EOIN inns secincsnnnteiacananes siuienens vcvane 315 
post roads established ime........ ....seeeeeee O24 
election for Delegate to the Forty-Second 
Congress, when to be held.............. B26 
for other OffCers..... cesses soe seseseece eveeee J26 
subsequent elections.........+. w seiiewa sieves O26 
Illinois, post roads established in...... ...... 322 
liluminating apparatus, appropriations for 


DOW eins ni cndnt cesvnnncm tnddeuuck snasdndswentineuwacs old 
Imports—see Duti S. 
of machinery for repair only, to be free, 305 


) 


Independent [Treasury, appropriations for, 312 


STATES 


Indiana, post roads established in............ O22 | 


Indian department, appropriation, in part, for 


expenses of, and for fulfilling treaty stip- 


; 5 oly 
ulations. ....... ue atanesaeedevbacsaaeenae Gudiens 3bUt 
for Yancton Sioux tribe. ..........0. cccocseee DO-4 
to be considered as an offset to claims of 
these Indians for services, &c......... 304 


Indian Oflice, appropriations for the.........! 
Indictments, time for finding, in courts of the 
United States, in the late rebel States, for 
certain crimes, extended for two years 
SOQ MRR inte cudeic demand qediltubadek estan ies 326 

but not for treason or 
offenses 
Infantry regiments to be conso lidated as 
VRURY GOK BEG icsvisini necaee sicdianin tonaesans 314 

no new commissions, promotions, nor en- 
listments in the, until the whole number 


is reduced to twenty-five .........ce0seeees 319 
Inland mails, appropriations for transporta 
GOW GE issesiencsavensts eitenuds itaianiwbont vada m2] 

no part for transportation between Tort 
Abercrombie and Helena......... ......+ 21 
Insane of Army and Navy, revenue-cutter and 
volunteer service, ap propriation for. ...516 
appropriation for the indigent, in the Dis 
Crit OF COIR ic cccsccsets xtesins O16 

to purchase additional land for the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for....... .....ceeeeeee 2316 


Inspector General's department, no new ap- 
pointment and no pron notions in, until 
otherwise directed by law. .......66 ..se0es 319 

Inspectors of distillery, certain, to receive 
UD os cbiainaecntend shnnnhaie tccsénbis weiteceineen 307 

Insp vectors of ppr “jati or 
local and Supervising .......0.cccreesesee one 513 

allowance to local, for travel. ..............015 


tenn enee © erescceseceressesece seseesess th 
ant il meeting of supervising eoeveceesecess 13 
printing manual and report... ...--.000 .-++ i] 
furniture, repair, &c., of instruments.....015 


Inter: i} revenue dep t colleetors aft ng 
as ce rs, to rec ve pay of Cotte : 
Gils CRO eed esc eae y 

bu } Vile COLLEC ris } | { »} 3} 
as collector tor the same time. ............007 


certain d stillery inspectors to receive psy, 
Ke. 07 
ppropriations collecting, 
SOE SLO 
report of expenditures in detail to be made 
to Congress by C 
estimate of assessing and collecting. to be 
made in detail by collection districts, 310 
detection and punishment of violations of 
internal revenue laws............cccee ceeee SLO 
all taxes upon = certain 
POUR EU sosiscece vacsacecs 


tor expenses of 


OIMMIsstoner........6...000 


naval machinery 
deekcuandetaaeal atewwen 
Internal Revenue Reeord and Customs Jour 
nal, appropriation for 
coples ot 


subseripti mm to 


SOR Ee Ee ee ee oO 


Interpreters to legations and consulates, appro 
ptiations for oe eees seveeees . 


salary of, at Bankok, Siam ok 


Invalid Pensions—see Pensions. 
appropriation for, for the year ending June 
BD, ISTO cr cunscesesves : 0 


mae ‘s, fees for verification of, by consular 


yflicers, to cover what...... diy dha cvvieaOEe 
cai for illegal charges.................. ZO 
_ ’ 


lowa, appropriation for reimbursing to the 
State of, expenses incurred and payments 
made during the rebellion......... recibe S16 
claim to be reviewed on its merits by the 
accounting othcers of the Treasary....516 


appropriation for surveyor general, «c., 
Ribccecacsucasessacet eeeitandvi Tene S10, 315 
post roads established im............ eee eeseSae 


oy 


Jail in the District of Columbia, appointment, 
removal, &c., of warden of.............6. 26 
Japan, prohibition as to ecoolie trade. extended 


to subjects, &e., AUIS oioeSens sivaceuncaeaeaats ae 
appropriations for steamship service between 
SSSRED Wr FOICISC OF QIN os oa scx caccconcasaeecesss 32 
Joint Committee on Retrenchment, appro- 
priations for expenses of....... ween encase s 
how to be disbursed. ...... ...... ..cscecee sesees $17 
Judge Advocate, salary of Soliciter and, of 
PORTE ORCI sen vn pcsensices ceeren entices 317 


Judgments in 
courts, 
of. 


capital cases in United 5 9 
act to provide for the execution 


Judicial departments, pay of messengers, as- 
sistant messengers, laborers, and watch- 


MEM. COTRDIGRED 6. cove cccccccce cevcss ccccecess 308 
Judicial expenses, legislative, executive, and, 
APPFOPFatiON ...... 2.00 ceereeeee weeeed Vl, O1d 

K: 


Kansas, appropriation for surveyor general, 





Cy Whcietasines ua tnbke deus kedate heaton 310, 3815 
for anrveyi ublie lands in Ry! 
ior surveying public tands in. » 
post roads established in baad 2 


Kansas Pacific Railway Company, name of 
Union Pacific Railway Company, eastern 


division, Changed to. .........ccccce ceeececce $29 
Kaw Indians, appropriations for............ 18 
Kearny, Major General Philip, condemned 


iron cannon granted to complete a monu- 
ment to, and to other Union 
Vivelts Beet et Gi ocksi ieee Meseaen Bee ne 327 
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Kentucky, post road established in....525, 5u8 


S yidiers nut 
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hi. 
Laborers in executive or pun icial depart m¢ nts, 
pay 06, cutee eGa wvicsvdgen sennss scsscece 308 
Lamplighters, &c., appropriations for......516 


Land claims, act to conlirm certain pi vate, 
in the Territory of New Mexico.........02% 


sand district in Minnesota. construction of 


— 


limits of ‘ sitet Se aceaua canoe 27 
Land offices, appre tion for registers and 
receivers Of......... lo 

for ] icidental expe! ie seashaeas 1d 
Lanism addi Li peal ) board ves 
sels of war. when acting as hremen ore yal- 

he BV OTS .ccccc cocccc socese coccuccss cocces ceccee cee wJb 
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Land nu ( nu coneerning certain land 
: ’ ' ' . 
c Litns of Cornelo Vigil and Cram St. 
Vrai . in New Mexi Bio aanewe canes nee 


isSece New Vi rico. 


grant of, to Oregon, to aid in construction 


of miitary wayonr vad from Coos bay to 


act to confirm certain private land claims in 
the Territory of New Mexico Dee 





New York and Oswego Midland Railroa ; 
Company to have right of way through, : 
Se OI os cis caieotrs iss thaw ecu ’ 308 

Land warrants, legal representatives of de- 

ceased claimants of, may perfect claims 


filed prior to decease of claimant....... 2 
Laws of the United States, appre sites ms for 
ORTIGAS) MC... 6 dncsans ckasssnew sossneces sSOUO 


League Island, survey for site for propos al 
TE BG vincesinasineies stains phous ange 
Leavenworth arsenal, appropriations for...319 
Legislative Assemblies of the Territories of the 
United States, sessions of, to be bien- 
in bid hasan dks 1RKRa ey dnhRen Pane KENOETeeNS 313 
members of, to be elected for two years, « 313 
Legislative, executive, and judicial expenses, 
appropriation for, for year ending June 

SRR SEs assy ar ecaerbi Rape emahiogs céxcibs B07-315 

act not to be so construed as to reduce the 
compensation of any employé of Govern- 


ment below the amount allowed in the last ‘ 


or present appropriation bill.............812 
pay and mileage of Senators......... caeeeeeenoa 
of officers, &c., of Semate..............04.007 
contingencies, stationery, and newspa- 


DOPBs sce openness $0 Sesveseee s5ed0 osnese sss nnrasnsesOUl 
clerks to committees........... psiekn ean aes .007 
heating and ventilation......... ....sece0 ees 2.307 


improvements, additions, repairs, &c., of 
Capitol building, to be made under whose 


supervision ,.... (isenenen er nntonitesel S07 

to be paid for, from what appropria- 
tion “eee COCR Re ee OO eee Oe eee te eee 00% 
furniture and carpets, how to be pur- 
IAIN os ocr tonic cicete cueeass cheng eeenck 007 
Capirol police ieucualimcies ws ieciisiphe seh awiiee paubaswaes 


one half into contingent fond of House, 
the otherhalf into that of the Senate, 307 
pay and mileage of Representatives and Del- 


egates....... sesh Re RNSNAKEbEGEReeRNNRSEbaRRGUNEEAE 

of otlicers, &c., of Louse..................007 
salary of reading clerks...............sesesess 308 
contingent expenses............. rr 508 
clerks to COMMITEES............000 eeeeee cove 508 
tationery and newspapers. .............e0e 308 
(ROR GG TIBI DOOR ys n0cn is snnvesin csenssnesess 308 
folding documents, fuel, lights, &ce........ 108 


horses, carriages, and laborers. ............508 
Congressional Printer, clerks, and messen- 


MOTB: 60.0050 600006 006008000 000200500000 vebecencenss 00S 
public printing and binding..................508 
paper for public printing...... ...... socseses 503 
all blank-books to be made, and binding 

done, at Government bindery............ 308 


certain payments, for printing, not to be 
allowed 





ments........ bhai MuaaecaNasac eunbabensaee 308 
lithographing and ¢ engraving for Senate and 
SROOR. wcibinacinees ys shite Vebnees steno sieeans 308 
Library of Congress, pay of officers, and pur- 
chase of books and newspapers ...... 008 
Botanic Garden and greenhouses...... » 20308 
superintendent and assistants............308 
exchange of public documents............. .308 
public buildings and grounds ............... 308 
gardener, watchmen, laborers, &c...... 508 
draw-keepers at bridges...........0. .sse0 308 
heating APPATALUS ..ceeecreces coneee ceeeee eeeeee DUS 
electrician for Capitol ......... ..0s00 sesseeese 508 
Court of Claims, judges, clerks, &c.......308 


attorneys to take te stimony, witnesses, and | 


commissioners 308 
payments of judgments of..............000! 
executive, President, Vice President, sec- 

re retarice S, y steward, Xe 

I iii ai ti ee eal 308 
‘pay of Secretary and Assistants, &e...308 


pay of messengers, assistant messengers, 


SOS 


} y . ye 1 +2 
verers, and watchmen established, 308 
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rislative, executive, and judicial expenses— 
Continue /, 

State Department— 

1 1a tal ice le 1} ‘ . thy + 

incidental, miscellaneous, and contingen 


EXPENSES ....000. ipeewbae Pens éeaerckesh os 
pamphlet laws and newspapers ......... 508 
proot-reading, stationery, Xc............ 308 
building occupied by..... cikginciiee taiohennss BOS 

Treasury DepartMeahencssessese caiccsnssisnnacs » 


Secretaries, Assistants, clerks, &c 
supervising architect, assistants, 





QUE sevcccccs socecccee seecevece cecene sevese sescee®) os 
C omptl roller’s ofliees....... ia tdi uit ptond Oy 
Commissioner of Customs otlice........ i) 
RARGAO Bi: REG i ciisicd csiccesnns tenn uaeew ee 30% 
S PORMIEIOE 0 INOS ennisiceen: inked wind wennus BOD 
Gt UCL 6 OG ciiccincacnsevcssecurd oneedeen Hon 
Bes SMEG isso oGc'gk-nunknacds. dcksdeekace Ho 
Light-House Board.......... Seat ss vials Huo 


Comptroller of Currency .......00 eeeeeee BO 
expenses of issuing national currency, 50) 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue ...009 

not to be required to give bond ......500) 
deputies, solicitor, heads of divisions, 


clerks, &c...... a ee ree be ees aes 300 

. > = » om 
subscription to Internal Kevenue Record 
and Customs Journal............. er 


salaries and expens*s of collectors, assess: 
ors, revenue agents, inspectors, &c., 
and expenses of working the internal 
POVORGG BCE veo siisesicscessvss <ocace sevaeses 309 
details of this expenditure to be reported 
to Comgress .......00 csoseceee sseseeeee d00-B10 
detailed estimates of expenditures of 
assessing and collecting the revenue by 


collection districts to be made....... .810 
detection and punishment of violations of 
internal revenue JawsS.. ......000 secccceee 310 


incidental andecontingent expenses of, 510 
temporary clerks, stationery, furniture, 510 
lreasury Department building, watchmen 


and Jaborers....... Kem tends ine een iaes 310 
Interior Department Tiecea i stenedihe mee ees .o1O 
Secretary’s office ............ ...00- in a eot 310 
Otlice of education ..... ..... err es e810 
General Land Otjice...... eins erica Oe 
Indian office........ ... Ge aE A oe 310 
Pension CHICO ....cescssascces cite enmeaida .310 


detection and investigation of fraud, 510 
incidental and contingeut expenses.....310 
Patent Office building........... ........006 310 
distributing journals and documents...310 
collecting, arranging, and classifying pub- 

lic journals and documentsin the various 


De ‘partments and bureaus..............310 
compiling and supervising Biennial liegis- 
ROP cssnas poh GENSHRGED ONES oN Seen bere © benees oceans 310 
superintendent of public doc ‘uments to be 
appointed....... oer icicle panei 310 
pay, duties, and expenses of superin- 
tendent of public documents...... 310 
rooms for, and for journals and docu- 
RIOTICS sc dcciens sonedadnssxsisbines'swesis eee 
contract with Vinnie Ream for statue of 
Abraham Lincoln ......... .....00 5 aids 810 
surveyors general and their clerks in the 
States and Territories....... cia ies 310 
recorder of land titles in Missouri...... 310 
Patent Office............. niateinisandh jneaaine B10 
pay of Commissioner, clerks, examiners 
BO srsieres Scinives Sapa nahin bak tan Endep cad seens 510 
contingent expenses, limitation......... 311 
Commissioner to report disbursements to 
SND sis ietcinninened dasans tabtitn oun 311 
power of ap pointment and remeval of 
oflicers, &c., in Patent Office......... oll 
disks ments, how made........... sarees 
courts of the United States............... OL 
suits in which the United States are con- 
DORUE sccccitakaceseten pidneeacehg ls tow bis aoe oll 
safe-keeping of persons and prosecution 
of crime......... i Diaie tani eae iaeenael — 





repeal of law authorizing the <Attor 
General to employ counsel to aid dis- 


trict attorneys........ ikn Cons Guntnins sthweie oll 
War De partment isthe anttie Oaiaahes anata leiabiaa 311 
Secretary's ollice.......... 5 whe cenaieeid eau oll 
Adjutant General......... diate Casta weag satan 311 
Quartermaster General.....................311 
Paymaster General..... niin ind name 
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—— on Gre Nery il. 


bu ilding o reeupie 1d by a a aVMaster | 


eral ives 


cept adie as are tein ‘rein provided 
incidental and contingent e Xpenses 
Navy Department building 
Post Oftice or 


contingent expenses 000000 eoceee 
Department of Agriculture.........., 
pay of Commissioner, clerks, ¢ 
gist, chemist, botanist, &c. 
agricultural statis!ies and 
WOME veneer ceane\itivns shana uidisiincnes 
CONUDZENE CXPENSES...... 0.000 cece, 
for experimental garden, im 
in grounds and purchase of new 
WRARDIO DOOD wies enn sstinicisarits siaiacs.: 
compensation of no employé of the Gover 
ment to be reduced below the a 
UNDUE Ml WEG scise xedsin carte eccisi idien sc 
mint and assay oflice 
Mint at Philadelphia......... 0c. ce 
assay office, New York............... 
branch mint at San Francisco.............., 
at Denver ....... eb Mehta 
ee ana se eectisn ccetiirts sicdie seis 
ER iiiittisens svnensioteiv stars 
I Gi isis ida cee. ct arniecvcetsissies 
Independent Treasury. ............ sce seeen 
pay of Treasurers and Agsistauts...... 
additional salaries........ i camebiancieiivets 
but no increase over that allowed 
existing laws....... dinner sui 
salaries of clerks, &c., at Boston, 1 
exceed appropriation........... 06 
depositary at Santa I’é 
designated depositaries and special agen! 


Oe eee eres 












contingent expenses for the collection, sa 
keeping and disbursement of the pu 


TE VOIUC coccce cocvcccce secccves soesee sessssecs 
no part for clerical services........ pene 
checks and certificates of deposit... 

government in the Territories..c..0.0». fates 





members of both branches of the Legis.« 


tive Assemblies of all the Territories ' 
be chosen for two years.......6606 ee l 
sessions of the Legislative Assemblies 
be aie in iclds costae asia eck teal 5] 
Legislatures to pass laws to carry this 10 
effect 000008 CoCbes Co cccces C8esee. ceeesose canine 
SAGICIRTT i000 v<0s00008 0080s sense vesnessnnaseeses 
Attorney General's office.. 
justices of the Supreme Court of tl ie Ut 
ORNDOE: sccncuvicwndsamauhipinesasa oe coed 
district judges of the United State CS. 
judges of courts in the District of Co! 


ON ee bakre a uaienies ee cares ; 
reporter Of decisiOns...... sss vere rer 
district attorneys and! m¢ narsbals. cued 





heads of Departments to report at 0 
cember session of Coagress the num 
of desks, clerks, discharges, — 
EA Mc. ccs cxcyecesadinsscwe saosmmenncesst i 

and what reduction, if any, can be ma 





in number of clerks in each grade... a 
Letter-carriers, ap propriations for pay of. ef 


Liberia, salary of minister resident and 
BENECTAL tO ......000 reverence seeeeevee oe seeees - 

Library of the Department of Agric ulture 
lution in cailiah 1... 
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ex} _o¢ Congress. &] ppropri: ations for pay 
: brarian and assistants, and for pur- 
sand files of periodicals and 
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ru nh 
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°0 ve 7 eeeeee eee eee ree eeeeee UU 


‘mship “Ath: untic to be enforeed, 


OQ 


ing stations on. L ong Is sland and New 
‘0 ree S14 

ie B on ipetoneaioons for.....309 
ico ©6oestablishment, ap propriations 
for Speier ape PATA ROR ee orn piar eles él4 

tary of Tre asury may sell, after notice, 
- real estate not needed for light-house 


event, case GORccovnaneawscstsse Eta edeabaaak oa ade’ S14 
tee = ++-be- houses ands 
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1s tations, appropriations 
Br ig dala dbl eaNaignig aa atime MakelicLria 314 
Steen, Jjeing Capitol, President’s House, &c., defi- 


” 


ol] iency ap propriation DP ssinseacas canes iu EO 
_ appropriation PE cineca 
"Abraham, appropriation to purchi ise 
+rait of, to be placed in the Executive 
Ma an S]OM ce ccccce ccccce covcce vee cceece coccce secves 316 
ie selected by the incoming P oe 316 
iil contract for statue of, by Vinnie 
Real escseeeseeee ae Ale hedeckdneanccdeanbes 010 
on cihographing and eygraving, appropriations 
Sa sia sei ahakel daha tabubiticde tltaduwiarenens .808 

appropr lation to appropriation 


o”)7 


ihe \ tship 


transter ot 


ye Ole toans and ‘Treasury notes, appropriations for 
os I : expenses of. bee cess ecces s0eee seeiecces since ion One 
so work to be done in Engraving and Print- 
ng some for private parcies...........317 

vem Tandon. consulate at, to be known as a con- 
, sulate MAMBO E cnigecindeubeciie dentvtede aban 520 

ts ‘ouisiana, law for disbanding militia forces 
r re} Ve sale d DE BOs o éade CACRNCEKE CCRC BéENE+ Gucues 501 
repeal of act prohibiting the organization of 

eee “Oke the Militia: FORCED WRG i ccccn casdes sceceevacarcOee 


yore — Lring-in Asylum, appropriation for .........516 || 


‘ Lyon, Bri gadier General Nathaniel, time lim- 
- ited for erection of monument to, to com- 


Qn)7 


wence to run from what date............ 325 |} 


rma M. 
Yachinery, imported for repair only, to be free 
IE GOT wasisabine séneen castes. 0 sonnannen veesennds OOS 
rules, &e. , respecting the importation there- 


{ 303 
yf. cee eeee eeeee CORO e eee Cee ee meee ee ee eens eee eenee 3 


cae ae Ma: depredations, appropriations to prevent, 
oe) 
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e, post roads established in..............923 
r Manufactured tobacco, not to be sold after 
February 1, 1869, unless, &c............301 
arine corps, appropriation for, for the year 
ending June 30, 1870.......0006...+.906, 318 
Marine fortifications, Ryan- Hitchcock mode of, 
’ to be inquired into and reported upon, 328 
pe Marine hospital, appropriation for construc: 
on tion of, At CHICAZO....0s eeeeee cee seceee cons 318 
‘arshals, appropriations for district...... Bi 
* § yland, post roads established in....... 323 
roe assachusetts, post road established in.....32 
— \ sonic Mutual Relief Association of the 
District of Columbia, act to incorporate 
SEN Sptadhind Mision iaviend sindancds aungicers cass rere 
McPherson Monument Association of Ciyde, 
Ohio, condemned cannon, muskets, Xc., 
piven WO. ceaderscoce ccnsiccses svadenecs, coscce cesses 329 
“ical and hospital department of Army, 
er 7 ewes oe EEE reer .518 
Og ‘edical and Surgical History of the Rebellion, 


resolution for printing the first part of 
ithe .. ~ 98) 
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Col: ‘edical department, no new appointments and 
no promotions in, until otherwise directed 
by law Scecsest ae 


Medical statistics of the Provost Marshal’s 
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; im ,, (0 be compiled by Surgeon J. H. Baxter, 328 


os) | 


t De Bureau, resolution for printing of the, 328 || 


npen ‘edicine and Surgery, appropriations for | 


ae 1 Bureau of. 200806, SIZ 
messengers, pay of, established in the execu- 
le...31 tive or ‘judicial departments..............308 
of...321 “etropolitan police, appropriations for salaries 
cons and expenses Of......cc. ceccee eeeeee ee 315 
’ cities of Georgetown and W ashington to 
contribute further sum...... Pee ce cde atc 

Proportion of each....... A vawas 81d 

Special tax to he levied ...... ccccccce eee B15 
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Metropolitan Railroad Company, time for 


completing its line of street railways 
OTIS sinha teisrcilacndindege ucecicdsanteian Blo 
Michigan, post roads established in......... p23 


Mid iship men, Secreta rv of the Ns ivy to ap pol it 
to the United States Naval Academ y frou 
UP RRR TORRES inside ees kis bas sds cde ee 502 
none to be appointed from certain States, 302 
law authorizing the selection of ten enlisted 
apprentices annually as, repealed...... 306 
Midway Islands, in the Pacific ocean, appro- 
priation for deepening the entrance to the 


UI Oi i aiccen secsicetisietoaces » waveeeunsl ees 505 
Mileage of Army officers, appropriations for, 
old 

Military Academy, appropriation for, for oa 
ending June 30, 1870......... cesceccse seece 02 
band at, not to be discharged............... 319 
Military defenses, appropriations for surveys 
OP sis cavsite sntvecdin snexeniee teesiees senses vce oe lO 
Military Justice, appropriations for office 
OB icacsnbd aaexa caus ayioawadg-andaks ead caeiat S11 


Military reservation, part of, at Sault Ste. 
Marie conveyed to the American Baptist 
Home Mission Socfety........ aaeaieaes: 506 

Military road from Eugene “City to eastern 
boundary of Oregon, time for completion 
of, extended.. aitati axaeBd20 

Military wagon- road, ‘land grant te » Oregon for, 
from navigable waters of Coos “bay to 
Roseburg......... heunadas wawacatde wueaCe ke aess 326 

lands granted, how only to be disposed of, f, 326 


ITED ST 


construction of road......... y 326 | 


to be 
the | TEAL TORE. cone ceces evens iceuadians 326 
to be completed within fire years, if not all 
lands unsold to revert to the Govern- 
MENE....c0c © sdveceues acvaseuse cascews oe secccees be 
Militia forces, 
nage formerly in rebellion, repealed as 
» Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, North 
aa South Carolina.............s00++ seasons 301 
repeal of act prohibiting the organization, 
&e., of the, in certain States lately in 
rebellion ....... wa kghnainga é saetnahes Rékaensida tes S25 
Mines and mining, appropriation for collec- 
tion of statistics of, by Professor R. W 


IE so cicdncprinecists easexctareienacis 815 
transfer of former appropriation........... 515 


Minister resident at Portugal, payment of sal- 
ary withheld from present...........00:62e318 

to the Argentine Republicand Uruguay, addi- 
tional salary of...... sia aibanialabe sovnacxiw 519 
Ministers, &e., of the United States to foreign 
countries, appropriations NO caxctectind se 319 
Minnesota, appropriation for surveyor general 
NE CURTIN iii cnn casas esata vaveinscere ee 

for surveying public Setebissiadsesiinnciaccst 
post roads established in....... ai aaianaueien ou 
provision asto railroad from I’ond du Lac, 315 
construction of limits of land district in, 327 
Mint and branches, appropriations for......312 


Mississippi, persons holding civil offices in the 


provisional government of, who cannot 


take the oath, to be removed............827 

act when to take effect........ oaeaaneewh onnsine 327 
Missouri, appropriation for recorder of land 
CIEIOS IN ...ccccccicsccccccs reves iio ndeeoumeeibeaten 510 
post roads establishe iia ccna ee 


Mixed courts, application to be made to abro- 
gate that part of the treaty with Great 
Britain which requires the ae = 


cach cackne o Lacdbkane caatdsdeia sxiehd iadieds 2020 
Mobile, Alabama, construction of steam rev- 
Gi COOP LO Rina vaccinate staxcian Juddwavees ORS 
Money-order system, appropriation for super- 
intendent of........... satu atdakenaiaae 312, 318 
APpropriations fOL.........eee seeeeeeee eeeeeeess dz 


Montana Territory, biennial sessions of the 
Legislative Assembly of, established, 306, 
315 


members of the house of representatives of, 


to be elected for two years......... 306, 513 
appropriation for surveyor general, Xc, 
BO vscccaseccesase new ssesee sreeseese seeese 510, 215 

for surveying public lands in... sss B15 
for ZOVErNMENE IM...... eeseeceeeeeeee Dy SLT 


ssions of Legislative Assembly of, 
© 7 Ne 212 

" Meet il Sn ee 306,313 
post reads ested liched mn : : $24 


public highway and free from tolls to | 


law for disbanding, in certain | 


ATES 
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Morse, W.S., paymentto, for collecting papers, 
Ke., relating to artificial limbs for sol- 
SEROUS va ci.sa.05kesllee Kcsecn keseusnt pievenseadanneae 

Mount Ladies’ Association of the 
Union, appropriation for relief of...... S16 

to be app lied to the preservation and repair 


of the property at Mount Vernon...31 
under whose direction. 5 
Museum, Army Medical, 


Vernon 


ap propr riations fot 
318 
N, 
National association for the relief of destitute 


colored women and children in the Dis 
trict of Columbia, appropriation to aid 


in supporting... ee Hepuas bis daseusiancte 
how to be expe nded...... aati wacoudedadecasere 
National banking associations not to loan 
money upon United States notes or bank 
notes as collateral se curity. as oY? 

not to withhold such notes hom USE...... 302 
not to offer or receive the custody, &e.. of 
such notes as collateral......... 2.2.0... O02 

pen alty upon, and upon officers for viola 
CUNO Sisdas ccs dieticdutedetreak i 302 


name of City National Bank of New Orleans 
shall be changed, &c., when, &e.....30/ 

of Second National Bank of Plattsburgh, 
B06 

in lieu of all reports now required, to make 
not less than five reports each year to the 


Comptroller of the Currency....... eovetsaal 
TORN OE POROTNB A ceccrices casssunsamiessos — 822 
reports, how to be verified and attested, 322 

AD CARINE Wis vcsncs eisivnn nosicesindete ncioue 322 

to be sent to Comptroller within five days 

after receipt of request therefor......322 


to be published in some newspaper in the 
place where the association is estab 
NIU cssisdcrn evinctosan paksocsanapiae 
if no newspa aper there, then i In newspaper 
in county in place nearest thereto...3: 
proof of publication to be such as required 


‘ 


TP COR ERR icc ccnivecexiesa saa : 
special reports may be called for by the 
Comptroller es etacan ek 300 
penalty for failing to m: rake ‘aad tra nsmil 
reports as required............00.00 na a 
how may be collected.............sc00 e00. 322 
to be p: aid into the Treasury a ele eee ) 


additional reports to be made to C omptrol 


ler of the amount of such dividend d: 
clared, and of the net earnings in excess 
OF SUCH GiWi@MGcacsidc cccscensceuwscenss 322 
to be made within ten days after declaring 
each dividend......... ....... saxcianddayiGen 
how to be attested........... it eee 322 
pens alties for not complying with the pro 
visions of law on this subject.........d22 


officers, clerks, or agents of, not to ‘certily 
checks thereon unless the drawer has at 
the time on deposit inthe bank anamount 


of money equal to the check........... 824 
checks so certified to be good and valid 
against the bankks...... eueagake S aucamaaeees 32 


penalty forunl: awfully certifyingchecks,324 
accessories to the embezzlement of the funds, 
&c. of, by their oflicers, how punished, 326 
National cemeteries, appropriations for. ...316 
National currency, appropriations for expens« 
OF NOS CIIE vis ap ccnadennsesce dad sebineeuneiates 300 
National Lincoln Monument Association, dam 
aged and captured bronze and brass guns 
and ordnance to be placed at the disposal 
ee suka eiadweines diieasd aan wants eianeee 
to be delivered at Springfield, Illinois, 3214 
National Soldiers and Sailors’ Orphan Home, 
of Washington, District of Columbia, ap 


propriation for....... one coccccccs cocvecsee ves ols 
how to be expended... ....ccsee ceeeee cereerers 316 
Nautical Almanac, appropriations for the 
American... ...... jes eindtine gn asnendeon scbeee oes S00 
Navajo Indians, appropriations OT sietians 316 


Naval Academy, provision as to “pI ypointment 
x ”) 
of midshipmen to.. ye 


none to be appointed from certain “States, 


02 
appropriation for, and for Visitors to.....399 
ealary of secretary of, established 308 


ate ee, hh siete Bia 
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Naval Asylum, appropriations for,............505 
to be paid from income of naval pension 
PRERINE <u cc ceed Wkasda ep kscenh tebman woe eenienmnss aieaeere 
Naval machinery, all internal taxes upon cer- 
DOR POUR TIGE ios ieiiest noe ncaseonncanseatnierse 324 
Naval Observatory, appropriations for..... 305 
‘ ‘ . ’ " . a? . ’ 
Naval pension fund, appropriation for Naval 
Asyh im to be paid trom income of...... B05 
Nuval stations, appropriations for............ 305 
raat Y B . ) r 
Navigation, appropriation for sureau of, 


ll 
Navy, appropriation for, for year ending June 
30, 1870 


pUa—o tI 


pay of oflicers and seamen............. 0.006 oe 
Bureau of Yards and Docks................+- BOS 
RT TAIEE ii oaios siicteansddsweeniensw seeks B00 
naval stations and Asylumm............0scee 305 
appropriations for Naval Asylum to be paid 
from income of naval pension fund.....505 
eivil establishment at navy-y: ards....305- OOH 
Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting.....305 
OE PUR WAONE ON so csccnxsevesesswas caine lear eaeice 2305 
Naval Academy and Visitors........... BOD 
Naval Observatory ..........ccs0e secsee vee BU) 
American Nautical Almanac.......... B05 
eclipse of the sun in August............ B05 
harbor of Midway Islands in the Pa- 
SINENID cc son abixagvuntenieedshs-menectach aaneds 505 
Burean of Orduance ...00.06s00sccecsvesessese se 306 


oflicer in charge of ordnance e, ke. ., at Wash- 
ington navy-yard to receive no greater 
PAY, EC re sceceee cee ceeeee eecten senses ceeeeeees BOG 
Bureau of Construction and Repairs......806 


of Steam Engineering................. vseeee BUH | 
of Provisions and Clothing. .............. 2306 
of Medicine and Surgery............... 6. HOH 
Marine corps, pay, &c., of............. ysis 306 
seamen, ordinary seamen, and landsmen 
doing duty as firemen on vessels of war 
LO TECOIVE OXTTA PAY ......6 cereeeene concen eee HOO 
salary of secretary of Naval Academy estab- 
aia ea jimpeeticcsers ee 


law authorizing the selection of ten enlisted | 


apprentices annually for 


I en biink sintntecn cantare manninmaaal 306 || 
Navy Department, appropriations for the, 311 
for contingent expenses of........ ....d11-312 
ee 511-812 
for the building occupied by.......... re 312 
deficiency appropriation for. ...........0606+ 318 
COI isscicinilinitasenninnniioiens jeneeaiek S18 

salary of Solicitor and Judge Advocate || 
Dikicxcniektnentens Seen a Ashen ene eeeneneaees 317 


Navy pensions—see ensions. 
appropriation for, for the year ending June 
30, L870 802 


Navy-yard, appropriation for survey of site 
for, at New London, Connecticut...... 314 
Navy-yard at League Island, appropriation for | 
survey Ge RR ea ene consveol | 
Navy-yards, appropriations for................305 
for civil establishments at.............. 305-306 
Nebraska, provisions of former act confirming || 
titles to lands in, extended........... sivG@e 
title confirmed to those helding deed from 
PRLOR TOG asses. 055 500th sesnecsenand sheen sncabens 302 
appropriation for surveyor general, ‘ke. 
DR cscskion a ckaks bua koa eae Sa O10, 315 
for surveying public lands in.............. B15 | 
for surveying western boundary of...... 316 
post road established in...........ceeceee coon 323 
Neutrality act, appropriation for expenses 
isis inser ind ice sen tesies 820 
Nevada, appropriation for surveyor general, 
Oe, PEaieicntticbntt aime S10, 315 
for surveying public lands in................. 316 
for surveying northern boundary of....... 316 
post roads established in........ pinnacle $25 
Newark, New Jersey, collection (customs) dis- 
Grict OF, GROIIEE .6cseciecesvsceestene iéasgeeoe 
New Llampshire, post road established in...325 
New Jersey, post road established in........ 23 
New London, Connecticut, appropriation for 
survey of site for navy-yard at...........314 


New Mexico, act to confirm certain private 
land claims in, amended.................. 304 
exterior lines of claims of Cornelio Vigil 
and Cram St. Vrain to be adjusted... 204 
claims of actual settlers thereon to be 
adjus he ian eaaieenia J04 


midshipmen | 





INDEX TO 


New Mexico—Continied. 
Vigil and St. Vrain may locate a quantity of 
public lands, equal to amouut of home- 


stead and preémption claims of actual | 


setilers....... Ss beecdeue ekheip ind Stance Sine Nds 304 
lines of publie surveys to be run, &c....... O04 
cost thereof to be paid Os cesisiccecenake SOA 
certain settlers may enter their improve- 
NCB ive spina scakeknde seecdnces: Gin Gideon skensuen ot 
RES 1 CLOUNIGIE iss ssicics vckeas socessdvers. cases 304 
surveyor general to give notice that survey 
1S GUIS MORAG 5 iss sisadisoncedas ceccss HYA-BO) 
claimants to select and locate within what 
NG carchics tere omede ane 
no suit to be brought after, &e.............. 305 
act to confirm certain private land claims in 
nd “FITS Wi nderceseccstrmenivisns nei ee 
claim of the United States only relin 
QOUIOG ccnscvns. xcans perhaenaceseaeseen ic asian 
claims to be surveyed and platted, and pat: 
CGIS. (0 2OONB iciccica cis ngiticnakuase O27 


surveys to conform to public surveys...327 
appropriation for surveyor general, &c., 


Ll ccvcvcoe sovvee Coe ce eeee ce eeee see escene LQ, B15 » | 

for surveying } uabtic lands in. danenaes O16 
FOP POVETUMOIE BR viene ised cncecese tnenee "7313 
sessions of Legislative Assembly of, to be 
biennial........ sisal ea 5 shniceaiabit siicieide 313 


Newport and Cincinnati bridge, assent of Con- 
gress given to the construction of......328 
may be withdrawn... 0.00» cosaseae ee 
Newspapers, appropriations for...............308 
for files of, for Congressional Library.....308 


New York, appropriation for laying foundation | 


for building for post office at........... 315 | 
exchange of property in the part, author- 
ized, BGs cise © eee eee cereee veceee coerce see ceccce 3815 
| no money to be paid, nor liability incurred, 
315 
post roads established in......... ses eee Bd, OLD 


New York and Oswego Midland Railroad Com- 
pany to have nght of way through the 


forces reper WE BE Bi vcecnsncernncnis _— 301 
repeal of act prohibiting the organization of 


i 
| 
{| Che Militin. FORCES 1i.o.cisscccs. cscccs covececee Ged 


post roads established in............ 2.62526. 923 


| Northern and northwestern lakes, approptia- 
| Sh Gr CITI WE ri ccesasapnnivnitite nsersninnc 
| surplus charts of northwestern lakes may be 
BONE 00 MAWHERLOES, 0005 vase vessonsnsicsennsnen Oh’ 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, consent 
of Congress given to, to issue bonds and 
secure the same by — of its road, 
EO ssp anees © cece reecees coeeeeees seceee wet ceeee puters Dee 
| purpose to which the funds are to be ap- 
plied.. re 
meaning of “Puget sound”’ as used in the 
| WR, DRvicctdniinasscns 56 sbselnitennea sitaegeeeee 
| Notaries public, residents, &c., may take 
| evidence, &c., in cases of contested elec- 
NG iesiciie ‘Seanad sda aikta sehen witbelia aan 
O. 


| Obstructions, appropriation for clearing, from 


roads, rivers, and harbors, for troops, 


319 1 


Official documents, papers, and entries in rec- 
ords, in oflices of consuls, &c., of the 
United States, duly certified copies of, 
under the seal of consul, &c., to be admis- 


States... seoseee SOL 
Ohio, post roads established in.........325, 328 
Omaha, Nebraska, appropriation to purchase 

site and to erect building for post office, 


eee eee eeeee ee 





sible in evidence in courts of the United | 


public land at Fort Ontario.........002...328 || 
North Carolina, law for disbanding the militia | 
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Ordnance, 
DOE vv cnis-sisees — eaniitacssaiinies wie 306, 312 
officer in charge of, at Washington navy- 
yard, to receive no greater pay than, 

Di icinca tithes soeinaasan sxepbvuee einaea oistseesseOUO 
Ordance department, no new appointments 
and no new promotions in, until otherwise 


appropriation for Bureau of, in | 


IIE A OD isc sic enennieeny panache acnnl 319 |! 


Ordnance service, Army, appropriation for, 319 
no part for new cannon or small-arms, 319 | 


| 





Oregon, appropriations for 


: Surveyin ae 
lands in vem6 pu 


augmented rates for surve eys of Ia ee ; ~ June 

with forests or thi ick unde; rom wOv foe inva 
for surveyor general, &c.,in. for pet 
st roi ids established in.....,.. Csneee i 
and grant to, for military w; oe a. Periodic 


Ad tro I 
Coos bay to Ros sebur: r Strom for L 


lands granted, how to be app cake 














POOOG OF ssn snies aresedcicome. rm * I 
mineral lands not incluc ded Beuct e pikesvill 
road to bea public highway — sould te 8 

tolls to the United States... iy zal 
construction of ieee ae - pres 
State may use in the construct ae mn - sage 

road an additional amount of... ‘egnkil 
lands not exceeding six miles - Postage 
tance..... v NOGRE RNA np Nain bintiadiesus ys Ae pra 
road to be completed within five yea ae Postal ¢ 
if not, unsold lands to revert, Eo Sect 
whole grant not to exceed, &e,. shi 
lands to be surveyed at earlie bens, . Doctmas 
period after, &c.. iD diailesibhe ns. rel 
P. . 
| Pacific coast, appropriation for survey of.) 

| Pamphlet laws, &c., appropriation for | ext 

NN MO dessins veritas eistadinin oicig ene t 
Paris, I'rance, allowance for rent of f cons Postma: 
NOD sarnessniiasieseias 
the consulate at, to be known a a8 & consular Post off 
womerelscesscace sores: pianilinaibatasles mee, eos Post Ut 
Patent Oflice, appropriation for salaries i we 
otlicers and contingent expenses of, {); O 
the year 1869......... sree es. et yea 
appropri ations for pay of eeenmainns pers. inlan 
examiners, Clerks, &C......... cccceeces. = 

for contingent expenses dintmiciin: 
no further or greater sum than ap _ 
priation to be paid or contracted...) ship, 
full and detailed report of manner oe 
disbursement to be made to Cong er 
at each December session........... —e 
appointment and removal of officers in.. y 
disbursements of, how to be made....... . “a 
deficiency appropriation for....... sabeabal 17 = 
| Patent Office building, appropriations se 
repairs, &c., of...... 0.0 Sela bearer 10, 31 
appropriation for, and for improving ‘al 
RIG ka Bille vo anes be athens Ses oicesncrcannci wl) . a 
Paupers, appropriation for « care, &c., of sixt weil 
transient, in Washington, District of C wat 
RMNTIORS assncaie shinies én sventie acesse csr vavenees hal 
contract to be made by Surgeon General of mot 

Army with some institution......... mS wis 

annual report to ee stea 
Pavements, appropriations for. .............. I 

Paymaster General, appropriations for otic: l 
Rasccnishs ena scois noe Snasanbes.ets Sisillashe eaniton S 
Pay department, no new appointments aud pre 

no promotions in, until otherwise directe 
BO BW oan xvcsnise xovesenee oxsnae : » sinsO he S = fart 
Penalty upon national banking associati ts ¢ 
for loaning money upon United Sta “Pl 
NOTES, vocccccee voc seccces So. beEtns Gncu cbse conven s :, , 
for failing to make and transmit reports 48 det 
AAT ns scans dantcoitaaciaubintincmstvian got pay 
upon consular officers for illegal charges. 32" : 
for willfully neglecting to re ender true, &e., ( 
quarterly returns and accounts... 20 as 
for neglecting to pay over moneys due ') pe 
the United States......... + eee cal : aie 
upon certain persons summoned as witness": Be 
in the District of Columbia for not atten a ee 
1, KCorcrccece vorreceee seenee cee seceee srereess 32 kK, 
upon officers, clerks, or agents of natio + 
banking associations for “unlawfully cert ti - 
fying oh ESS 2 D, 
for ‘knowingly obstructing, ke. i in the exe . a 
tion of his duty the agent of the Unit ee ap 

States having charge ofa person accus 

of crime and surrendered a foreigi 

Government to such agent... +++ ~ Pow 
or rescuing such prisoners.. ee A 

for aiding or abetting an officer, ‘ke. ° ‘ 
national banking association in the « em rs 
bezzlement, &c., of its funds.....-.- - n 
Pennsylvania, post roads established in... ( 
. Pension Office, appropriations for the..-. i 
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ppropri iation for, for year ending 


at ” 


183 Lei csnce bane cae tbe Seeencuun” S02, S18 

hid. re evolutionar, y, ‘and N JAVY...... 302 

rin haa wents and expenses ‘of agen- 
eh a eae nade a in waa tasedeunah pibenss 302 

ale. oa for — ise of, 

f + Library of C ongress. er B08 
ol phia a, app jropriation "for ap praisers’ 

_seitats Wiksncsanons suenseaiestinet nih aio vg 315 
ville arse nal. ap propriations Ore 819 
“app ropriations en a vigeatnes ness 508 

, payment of salary withheld from 

eon minister resident at.cccccccs sees 318 


_see Franking Privilege. 

ing privilege re ‘ulated and defined,306 
stamps and stamped envelopes, appro- 
ons for esece @ ce ccee Cee eeeece ences ceeceees a2 

convent ions with foreign countries, 


Secretary of State to cause to be pu ib- 


ster General, appropriations for the,312 
rt at next December session of Con- 


repor 


ess the number of desks, clerks, Xc., in 
s Departme i nvlescnune cadaccess ce ceennae che ols 


h the Secretary of the Treasury may 
exchange certain property in the park in 





PRO Bi aaket vcinsek eenmidennene 315 
isters, appropriations for compensation 
ea Nae a a 2 
. buildi ng for, in Boston.......... ols 
Office building, appropriation to furnish 
ESIOUT THOIIE Ol icciecunucouccsesadeketscccusen 315 
: Office Department, 4 mane for, for 
vear ending June 30, 1870..........c0e0ee 32 
jand mail transportation ...... ..c.eseee coe 32 


no part for transportation between Fort 
Abercrombie and Helena 








foreign mail transportation......... 2.0.66 3° 
», steamboat, and way letters........... 32 
mpensation to postmasters......... ...... 3 
lerks and letter-Carriers......... ....e anne 
wrapping: paper GN CD sini eses cncincecns ‘ 
tter-balanees and office furniture........321 
blank agents and assistants......... 0.0 321 
alt WUBI ac ve eung tveeavasa santana te <i mance’ o21 


o part to be paid to any p apers published 

in the District of Columbia, except, 

ke settee eeeees seeee Oo Peewee ween wens ereeeeeet 321 
postage stamps and stamped envelopes...32 
wail depredations and special agents.....321 
mail-bags and mail-bag catchers v...0.0...32 


mail-locks, keys, and stamps........... cous 
balances to foreign Countries. ......... ...++ D2 
MONeV-OTder ACCOUNL......004 ceesceeee vecesees Oud 
miscellaneous PAYMENES...000 ceeeee ceseee veees 321 
steamship service between San Francisco, 
Japan, and China......... ..s000 bucueas 32 
United States and Brazil................. 32 
Sandwich Islands. ...... ....00 secsssses soceee 321 
preparing and publishing post-route maps, 
+) 

Oa 

further appropriation if revenue is de fi- 
Clent...... ... NG Eae toUuC Gen Sega ue ucsads daaen tes 321 
appropriations Ee Wisk ctas tadeas seins ee 
for contingent expenses Of.............++ 312 
deticiency appropriation for............-....318 
pay of superintendent of foreign mails...518 
Money-Order SysteM......... seeceeeee eee 18 
chief of division of dead-letter office...318 
eg EEE LET 


deficiencies for 1868......... .....eeee eeeeee 0318 


,, uuticipated deficiency for 1869..............318 
st offices, appropriations for, at— 


“Bos on 


Fe arsesaeiee Sacauniarctilmia diedesaaed cusses oun 315 
Ol lumbia Seen, ges es Leridveeenacee tanta sees 01d 
Knoxville... ae 315 
etter tresses So laia <ékits eeteeeeeeen TO 
Me dics ccs o. Sabueuaka hana wane eer ax ciate 315 
Or maha tte ee eer eee eeeeee o. eeee . e* 3165 
Portland, Maine.. Ne wegecunsseree 
appropriations for buildings for, ~~ 
- es e818 
ladison, Wisconsin........0. «+. sic 
Springfield, Ilinois...... arog a eeaeata weOlt 
st roads @ stablished in— 
labama........... es $22 | 
Arkansas....... SJathis Si eeuav ase ee cdakane dais 322 
California.............. a A biabdeuntanage 
Colorado Te Rast is asics ween sna 2032 
Fonnecticut Sisenccdies total ne tier Coe 0 oc+-0s US, O46 
elaware.............. 522 
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Post roads established in Continued. 
I lacie kee 22 
RS I i 4 
UN RII SS Gert esta), oo ak se Ci ee! Ole 
i alec 
lowa..... iS a , $22 


NN i lat i ad ae 
Kentucky 
cai aa atest eas oe Sie eid 
Massach 
Michigar 
Minne sota 
M issour a 





Net -braska 
I se tae a ele ad 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 








BO ins ene ere es 328, 
North Carolina............ 323 
SPC areiienen raat ine eee 
iis setae rs alae alle 2h 
PORNO in. vcivnteccannenciwineen tinction shite 
MINI INO i ai as cain lie cee eee 523 
It E CARON Ro oisiavc ices iacnccaceiceaxdcs édeawie o23 
Tite iii adit a oe ad 23 
WSO NOT ic. antes sense Dita elves ice 323 
OF Ra cck ical aiaminin Chained Geese tees a. 323 





Washington Territory. 
West Virginia 


We OUI sic cicsins sinenade Cn vinitiadeiiets 32 
Post-route maps, appropriations for preparing | 
iG Ny saint dk cctiicdincidenirmaat 321 
President of the United States. : ies | 
resident of the United States, appropriations 
hOB ccavew cneceeve ji Ravbatewe manesedde sadentead canes 308 
the incoming. to select the portrait of Abra- 
ham Lincoln........ ....000 fs eokndpan pnnceiant 316 


to Cause examinations to be made into the | 


accounts of consular officers. ............ S20 
to appoint agents for that purpose.........: 
to communicate to Congress the names of 
such agents and their reports............ 820 
may employ the land and naval forces of the 


20 | 


United States or the militia force for the | 


sate-keeping and protection of persons 
accused of crime and delivered by foreign 
Governments to an agent of the United 


States for trial, &c........... pisednnd iavens we BLD 

| President’s House, appropriations for....... 316 
Ca COT iia sn winiicdtn.: cx cates eccisesen ns 316 
— and binding, appropriation for pub- 
) eee © cecccccce voces Core ee cosccvcce socccccce? 0S 


certain payments for, not to be allowed, 308 
Printing Bureau, no work to be done in, for 


WUTTANS PARE ire. wasn sinner exe sresveren weenes e317 
Prisoners, appropriation for safe-kee ping 
Cikeasses aguas daadhuseusa danas saddae sdtetnackec ol] 


Prisons for American convictsin Japan, China, 


Siam, and Turkey, rent, &., of........ 320 


Prize laws—see Captures. 
vessels belonging to Admiral F’arragut’s fleet 
in May, 1862, to be entitled to the benefit 


OR Wen es x dicexnncsda sen tel akinno eisinsaad aedenews O22) 
Prize money for colored soldiers and sailors, 
SPPTOPTIAIONG. TOP ..00< 15 concannee segnenace dls 


Promotions, none, in certain departments of 
the Army and infantry regiments until, 
PRO ss cadeusiedivdcuia ex dudeackedventacrnetan aunts oly 
Prosecution of crime, appropriation forthe, 311 
Provisions and clothing, ap propriations for 


balance of......... a cuomeraciseadestan 306, 312 
Public binding, transfer of ap propriation 
Tn 15 1k ere aweus salddbdee bees ebheke iad maeeeree 327 
Public buildings, appropriations for repairs 
and preservation Of......... sees 315, 317 
extra pay for disbursing moneys for, not to 
exceed, Xc..... Boek Ma ents nctareaaa as tedaas 317 
ublic buildings and grounds, appropriations 

Public buildi ] Is ropriati 
for weeees eeneeeesees oe kcdetkesd e6tendeds daenes 308, 316 


Public documents, extra copies, costing over 
five hundred dollars, not to be printed 


SREB MMs ccccccuttsisancuticee qiddgace wecinis 308 
appropriations for expense of exchange 
Coc venice esaietanineniianin annie senterinnsccenns OOO 
superintendent of, to be appointed........ 310 
duties, pay, Ke. i isaties cttivissccemet nites 310 
rooms for, in the Department of the In- 
terior...... gpiend wiaisastyaabadvascadg dae Sarde 
7 


UNITED STATES, XVII 


“ee ; 
Public gr ‘ounds, reservations, and 
appropriations for 


Ty..t.3°- ‘ 
Public lands 


squares, 
hinewaie jukeesaasnsseleee 
see Lands, Pub " lie. 


ath ons of act to confirm titles to lands 


1 Nebraska extended .............. ccccceces 302 
Sagemaiadionn for expenses of collecting 
revenue from sales of........... .ccccces 315 
for expenses of BOE OPIN GR iaikkcsci eccccaes 315 
augmented rates of certain surve ys in Ore 
GG nce nenicd scdncevicgidavuavine aeueae O16 
: 

Public printing and binding, apprepriations 
BOF pstansin ssa eianlomedtheetedanseueaks ols 
certain payments fi r, not to be allowed, 30S 

Paul ‘ att e 
ublie : transports, appropriation for hire of, 


310 
‘Puget sound,” = 
uget sound,’ term how construed in the 


act incorporating the Northern Pacitie 


Railroad Company ........000 scccscess eves 328 
Q. 


Quartermaster General, appropriations for 
NOE lr siceca sd seelasedtasoe tl 


Quartermaster’s department, appropriations 


Si ccaiccuda adcndiase casecnace ste addenan 1S. 514 
regular supplies and incidental expenses 
Ole ceanes idauek ceveynnssaslguk sadeubeddeaddeoen oly 
no new appointments or promotions in, 
WRN SF ORG ive dncice chadyeaca ee samcanscenminedeans ole 


Raymond, Professor R. W., appropriation for 
collection of statistics of mines and min- 
WE BO iccnne scsns nieatidabigaldanienacntiereiagin 315 
transfer of former appropriation ........... 315 
Reading clerks of the House of Representa- 
tives, salary of, established............... 308 
Ream, Vinnie, appropriation for statue of 
Abraham Lincoln by ............... itunes 310 
Receivers of land offices, appropriation for, 
315 
Recorder of deeds in the District of Colum 
bi lay legal fees for services of. ............ 326 
Recruiting and transportation of recruits, 
appropriat BOHRA TO ip ddne ceca xdavesncs dxcckes wel 
Revister and receiver of land office at Bouwé 
City, appropriation for...... ....cceee ceeeee 31s 
in the District of Columbia, appropriation 
Sie GINCGP OB aici cstcteccasnens incadihn a vislasnare'es 31s 
Register of de eds i in n the District of ¢ Yolumbia 
to be called recorder, Kc .......... aceiea ; 
legal fees of recorder .........00 cesses seers ‘ 
Register of the Treasury, appropriations for 
the office of...... hnitinniy natin alinian ee 2200 DOD 
Registers in bankruptcy, residents, &c., may 
take evidence, &e., in cases of contested 
CIOCEROI vncude ceeds ccsessere nes eiesencse ene Oe 
Registers of land offices, appropriation for, 315 
Removal of causes from State to Federal 
courts, provisions of law concerning, ex- 
tended to suits - tinst common carriers, 
&ec., when, &ce... oe cocccece decunquianaaa eee 
contracts of insurance for war risks not 
affected ........ sewuaans wenn as ehe iain .-. 801-302 
Reporter of decisions of ren Court, 
appropriation for salary of........ 313 
Retrenchment, appropriation for e “xpense s of 
joint Committee on..........++ bcaayamecwannd O17 
how to be disbursed ..... ivethimamias salute $17 
Reservation, military—see Military Reserva- 
tion. 
part of, at Sault Ste. Marie, conveyed to, 
Di incssin seiernnenenene an veeseswenacsene — 
Revenue agents, internal, appropriations for, 
309-310 
tevenue-cutters, ap eee for construc- 
tion of four ........+... dunawuasaonses ib akekaeies 314 
not to cost more than the appropriation, : ot 
Revenue-cutter service, appropriations for, 14 
Revenue from sales of public lands, appropri- 
ation for expenses of collecting ........ 315 
Rhode Island, post road established in.....025 
tives and Bailey, contract to be made with, 
for the reporting and publication o! the 
debates of Congress for two years trom 


BA dc nncecaviins tnsun sa iqenqeswasnee ceensncen gute $28 
tock Island, ap propriation for arsenal and 
BLIMOTY Bl...... ceecee ceseeenee cersenees tereceees 1 ) 


one half to be applied to bri dge connecting 
with the cities of Rock Island and Daven- 


POF ...... cee ceeeseee coenee eneeree ceeeee sensenes 319 





PS RE eg NEP aS 


* 





SS 





AVIII 


Ryan }litcheock mode of marine fortifications, 
the utility and practicability of, to be 
inquire ORO cies 

Ss. 

Saint George, the island of, in Alaska, made 

a special reservation........... ceded 
no person to land or remain on, except, 529 

Saint Louis, six acres of the arsenal grounds 
at, to be designated by the Secretary of 
War, to be granted to the city of St. Louis 
in lieu of former grants.................00.d20 

selection not to be made east of a certain 
RUDE naveuah sb ines Sesenk dvavsd 0 tackle eee O20 
time limited for the erection of a monument 
to General Lyon, to commence to run 


PTE EO hi vosin os cnuny vdbxcerenackeeasee™ $25 
Saint Paul, the island of, in Alaska, made a 
SPeCial reservatiOn ...... ..000..02 sevees 828-329 


no person to land or remain on, exce pt, o2d 
Sandwich Islands, appropriations for steam- 
ship service between San Francisco and 

Ri ai ceackn bis Rap tesacrabar aoa ne eee wcante eee o21 

San Francisco, appropriations for steamship 
service between, and Japan and China, 321 

and the Sandwich Islands.................068 2 
OE ERMC MIG so iiciicisecenecesssescescercnt B15 
Sault Ste. Marie, part of military reservation 
at, to be conveyed to the American Bap- 

t Home Mission Society.............+0 306 

Sche iat dues, appropriation for payment of 
fifth annual installment toward capitaliza- 

EOE AiR ccs cconcenaebon een usseas cstannuce Zi) 
School tund of West Virginia, surplus from 
sales of property of the United States at 
Harper's Ferry to be applied to......... 301 
Seal, fur, act for protection of the, in Alaska,328 
Seamen, additional pay to, on board vessels 
of war, when acting as firemen or coal- 
WINE N sya hast cs chee semester nee 306 
appropriation for sick and disabled, 313,519 
tor relief and protection of American, 317 

for acknowledging services in rescuing ,310 
Second Auditor, appropriations for the office 


OE kcsssckh bb kxetsus hkae ewes kheernes éphnens sGieeas 800 
Second Co mpt roller, appropriation for the 
POON Ns ee OOD 


Second National Bank of Plattsburgh, name 
to be changed to ** Vilas National Bank 
of Plattsburgh ”’ 

rights, liabilities of, to belong to the asso- 
ciation under the new name..,...........306 

Secretaries of legation and assistants, appro- 


RO TM ids bes else cide tg. cusctncade os 319 
Secretary of Naval Academy, salary of, estab- 
lished ....... ie iwi ddh Saceenadewsban NhabbabeS MOCwEE 306 


Secretary of State to report at next Decem- 
ber session of Congress the number of 
desks, clerks, &c., in his Department, 315 

to cause the several postal conventions made 
with foreign countries to be published,32s 

Secretary of the Interior to have direction of 
county commissioners of Ada county, 
Idaho, in selecting the site for a terri 
 iaisincinwiscinsnsceneenccuse a 507 

to appoint a superintendent of public docu 
ments, and assign suitable rooms..,....507 
power of, to appoint and remove all the 
ofheers, clerks, and employés of Patent 
Otlice, except, &e........ ie nieins uilpinmaaabee S11 
to report at next December session of Con- 
gress the number of desks, clerks, &c., 
in his Department..... as . ie 
may purchase the “Club House” in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and fit it up for use 
of the United States courts............... B14 
to direct geological survey of the Territories 
of the United States by Professor Hay- 


BGR ..2 sintecs Sis nbuiius Gilad ca ehnarnéen teins sod SLA 
to provide for the education, &c., of certain 
ABGl- GG MOM oii occ gS os coucs ces 516 
to purchase land for the Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane. ......... ........0008 oe 516 





to i rect expenditure of the Ap} yPOprTiatio 
for the National Soldiers’ aad Sal ; 
Ce HII sevneriisa cacesied nxticns ihe 
ior the relief of the Navajo Indians ....14 
tocance! contract with Dempsey and O’ 
for supplying the Department of ths In 
terior and its bureaus with station: ry, 327 


INDEX TO 


Secretary of the Interior—Continued. 
not to receive or pay for certain bond 
PAPO veces serene eeeeee ceeeee eeeneseaneneeee sees ou 
to withhold payment for printing certain 
patent PRONE AIEG 53 Sai ny vite nose enasseees s2y 
duty of, under resolution extending the time 
for the completion of the Cairo and Ful- 


Cth SURI ois viss oknkcd esc cxedevccece mee 329 
Secretary of the N: avy, approp riations for p: iV 
of, and for oflice of, i aah RD ee 311 


duty and power of, as to the appointment 
of midshipmen tothe United States Naval 
PCROING ovis cess asaseeantncrancesnwaand ooeaes 302 
to report at next December session of Con- 
gress the number of desks, clerks, &c., 
ee eee rer 313 
to cause the enforcement of the lien upon 
the steamship Atlantic. ............60 00000028 
Secretary of the Treasury, duty of, under the 
act establishing an assay office in the Ter- 
PORT OF BOGROs: céisincss stescsees pashonncuwey oUS 
to prescribe rules to protect the revenue 
against fraud in the importation, &c., of 
machine ry forre pair only, free of duty,503 
to report at next December session of Con- 
gress, the number of desks, clerks, &c. 
in his Department...........++. & snnens seinen 813 
to direct the disbursements of appropriation 
for the —— and collection of claims 
duce the United Btabes.ciscisiccsscnsecsescse 315 
may sell, after a week’s public notice, and 
convey real estate no longer needed for 


light-house purpOses.....ccce cesses verses old 
to direct expenditure of appropriations for 
life-boat station ...........6 siareiies er 314 


with the Postmaster General, &c., may | 


exchange certain property in the Park, in 
the city Of New X OF Bec ccscsssccscseeesssse 15 
may designate any officer of the United 
States who has given bond, &c., as a dis- 
bursing agent for public buildings......315 
to direct the e xpenditure of the appropria- 
tion for anes statistics of mines and 
WAIIAG sme nnccns sidenince sdutundcacesncanleeeey See 
to transmit to Ci ongress at every December 
session, accounts of the expenditure of 

the contingent expenses of the several 


ne pla disilen pllaanaiaidiaioan 317 
and of all expenditures for the purchase 
and repair of furniture......... ....s0e0 317 


to settle accounts of certain disbursing ofh- 


cers for expenditures already made - 318 | 


to recommend to the President an examin- 
ation into the accounts of consular offi- 


COCR wsiccss eee ‘sachaeinn canara iii anew 


to cause a transfer of an appropriation for 
the paper for the public printing to public 
binding, lithographing, and engraving, 327 
duty of, under resolution, to protect the fur- 
SRE TA: IARI wise cere cansonars enue +e d28-329 
Secretary of War, appropriation for pay of, 
NE TOE GEO OE neers misinidin nennenenntanee 31) 
to sell at auction, after public notice, the 
property of the United States at Har- 

DOF 6 POCEY ceincs sacess ee se axepee 
and execute the necessary deeds........301 
to convey portions to Storer College...301 
other portions to other persons ...... 301 

to convey to the American Baptist Home 


Missions ary Society a part of the military | 
reservation at Sault Ste. Marie...... <asweee 1 


to report at next December session of Con- 
gress the number of desks, clerks, &c., in 


BAS LOMTSMRGUE oi nics ocanee concen onvase van D108 | 
to prescribe terms of sale of surplus charts 


of the northwestern lakes to naviga- 
SANE co nsanonindgnccshdthalespasxeaaeenatah ay soaeavels O14 
to have prepared and published the report 
of the results of the exploring expedition 
and survey of the line of the fortieth 
EDT isescnsine asscncnce. sansis settee ban eenann 319 


to direct the expenditure of the appropria- 
tion for a road from Du Luth to the Boisé 


Fort Indian reservation... ...........0......511 
to consolidate the infantry regiments of the 
Army as rapidly as, XC............000 5-000 319 
to deliver at Springtield, Illinois, certain 
imaged and captured ordnance, for the 
National Lincoln Monument Associa- 


tion a Ss ae 


| Secret service fund, appropriation ae 





Se scretary of War—( ‘ontinued 


~—" 
power r and duty of, u nder act ¢ | : ss ip 
bridge over the East rive rhe a ata 4 
cities of New York and Becol af 1. tO 
to desig gnate six acres of the arse, : h 


at St. Louis, Missouri, to be o.”.. tol 
the os of St. L ouis. oe Fain bi 
i OY 
plete | & monument at Tivo 
to Maj. Gen. P hilip Kearny and o: 
to allow the New York and Osw nd ro M 
Railroad Company a right of way rynstet 0 
the public lands at Fort Ontar. nropi 
tocarry immediately into effect t 


y 
thil 


i as , 


Nf 


- ¢prret 

to protect the fur-seal in Alast be | 
to furnish the McPherson Monumsy: act .. 
ciation of Clyde, Ohio, with ex, cee vaamboats 
non- balls, and muske | : * moroptia 











iS tor 3 nspect 
Seeds, appropriation for, and for , sam engi 
er ery iSal nse aeRO Nee hubeEy. Gudsdi 
Seminole Indians, survey of exterior}, ° reve 
of grant of land to... str 
Senate, appropriations for the, and {ory co 
tc oh seamship 
deficiency aeprepenien Re ypan. 
iciaiieiaah Charles S., payment to, for , sho Unit 
lecting papers, Be. relating to at San Fr 
limbs | for soldiers, ..acs:..0...... ae nds... 
| Ship, steamboat, and way letters, ayy Mc cor Col 
ee iibiiiale itd ca re the pr 
Sick and disabled seamen, appropric, pers. 
Pt le aad Pe eee aad, ed Sores, he 
| Signal office, appropriations for......... fot... 
Signal service, Army, appropriations for, |; Streets. 84 
Sioux, (Yancton,) appropriations for the. s:, Vrain 
Dakota Territory. Sas Birdur casacaica the nd cl: 
to be considered as an offset to claims 2.4 juster 
Sisseton, &e., Sioux Indians, appropriat Syhsisten 
(OP PENGE Ol cickcs vec ceccetsc 5 deeekacaccrretee. OES suystitut 
how to be expended...... 00.0.0... 0000000.. mou 
statement of expenditures to be made... |: who ' 
Slave trade, expenses for carrying into ef draft 
the treaty for the suppression of the, s. Superinte 
salaries of judges, &c., to be paid ouly rea: 
RN I ae icons Seiden vine xer vatenoss 32 his sale 
request to be made for abrog gation f pa Superint 
of treaty providing for mixed co ) lon 
when request is granted salaries of « Superint 
ofticers of the United States connect! prop 
with such courts to cease............. 20 Superint 
Small-arms, no part of appropriation for ori J app 
nance service to be applied to the pure! _ fel 
of new..... pLsndacenueneaeeseenenewckusds ei Lutes 
Smithsonian Institution, appropriation for, 31 rOOMS 
for preservation of exploring ae y teri 
expeditions........ sida detisnte ani sbeatadeactgabores sia Superint 
Louis Agassiz re: :ppointed | a Regent 0: inte 
the....eseee seeees ual dacaieeuceaeiaiiitien ee ~upervis 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan Home of Was Xe. 
ington, District of Columbia, approy: . 
0 GUE ssineas sass antes een a aicninaiiknti 
Soldiers’ graves, collecting, &c., proceedi: tric 
at decoration of, June 22, 1868......... 8 supreg 
Solicitor and Judge Advoc ite of Navy De. pr 
partment, appropriations OT Or JI 
Solicitor of the Treasury, appropriations tr Surgeol 
the office ef. caine caliente Kankiehin _ ol. 
' South Carolina, post roads established in, °.) lor ‘ 
repeal of act prohibiting the organization ae 
of the militia forces 1m......... ccc eee ye) geo 
law for disbanding militia forces repea: . 
AS tO... eee o seeceeeee sessenees ase ceeeres veel ur 
Spanish vessels, certain tonnage duties | ; J . 
repealed .......0. sree ceesee soe sesnsvors soneet 80 
tonnage duties upon cé OTEBII ...004 cesceneees ee 
Special agent of inspectors of steamb: °) 
appropriation for... ......cee eeesseee cress ' ' 
Special agents in Treasury De parti s 
ap proprii ations for.........+ aceiie sana ; 
of Post Office Department, appropris’ Po 
BOP 6 cass oe cocece vee cece ence eeeeene oe seweeeene se — 
State Department, appropriations f oe Cen 
pay of otlicers and clerks OE sssacreis ‘ 
pay of messengers, assistant messes a 
laborers, 2nd watchmen, established, a 
incidental and contingent expenses Of, 0°" . 
publishing and distributing laws, Ke....--9" : 
eee blank-books, &c.....-..++ 10 9US 


bin ilding eee upied by 











+ 


reme 


r judges and officers of the...... 
reon General. 


‘ 


‘ 


wer 


rae 


YY 


pre opriation for... 


THE 


307,308, 


$13 


Be - ve ; Dempsey and O’ Toole for sup- 


EO vccvcccce asnsees sree 


, to be annulled... seseeeeee ees J ‘ 
“phond paper not to be received or 


1a Department of the Interior 


> 


ey 
Ded 


ils for printing patent heads not 


899 


mines and mining, appropriation 


tection of, by Professor R. W. 
am Aeon een onaaneaye aan Suendaces 315 
«of former appropriation........... 515 


‘ation for collecting, to be trans- 


forred to the Tres asury J 


Jepartment, 


329 


disbursed as provided for in said 


ACL wceeee coor 


its—see Inspec tors ¢ 
; priation for supervis 
nepeCtOPS Of......ceseresses oe 


eee Coe eee HEH eee ee water tee eee wee 


8329 


if Steamboats. 


ing, and | 


cal 


penne —— for Bureau 


¢ ae eee ee eeneee 


‘a O06: 


12 


m reve snue-c cutters, appropriation for the 


ruction of four..... we 


, cost more than the appropriat ion. 


hip service between 





United States and 
Francisco and the 
4 


(1S. cevscccese covecce ee eee eeeee 


+ Col lege, in West Virginia, portions of 


in San 
fapan. and China, ane for.. 
IE si sternitinn ies 


Francis 


Sandwich 


S14 
14 


oad 


321 
Isl- 


propert y of the U nited States at Har- 
er's Ferry to be conveyed to..........64 
s, he ating and cooking, appropriations 


eee tee ee eeee weeeeseee oe eee 


Is, 8qui 
Vrain. 


ares, &c., appropri: ation for. 
Cram—see New Mexico. 


. eee tee renee 


301 


319 
016 


i claims of, in New Mexico, to be ad- 
t o6ee cooese 304-305 


ceand forage, appropriation for...: 


18 


tutes, Claims for the refunding of the 
jounts paid for, by certain dratted men 
ho were not liz able to personal service or 
raft to be presented within two years, 307 


buildings 


ba of gs, 


intendent of 


foreign mails, 


occupie d 


Le eeeeweeee Pee eeeES CCE ECOSOC e SEC eee 


by 


lreasury Department, to be appointed, 317 
s salary and duties......... os. 


one 


compensa- 


318 


rintendent of money-order system, ap- 


propriation for pay of........ 


eee eee wee eweeee 


ntendent of public documents, to 
appointed by the perenne of the 


y 
LLOD se wereevece eee eeee we eeee 


, pay, and expenses of. 


eee eee wee 


ms for, in the Department of the 


seeee eee eeeeeee ee 


318 
be 


In- | 
010 
310 


In- 
510 


riutendents of e xports and drs awbacks, 
internal revenue, appropriations for... 
ervising architect of Treasury, assistants, 
&c., appropriations for... ...... 0.0... eseee 309 


e Court. of the U nited S 
itions for expenses of 








medical and other 


eeeeeee seen eeeee ee 


809 


court of the District of Columbia 
way appoint warden of jail of the Dis- 


326 


States , appro- 

the. eeccccee see 311 

seveeee Old 

appropriations for office 
peeanh womnceasit 1] 

works for libr rary 
Suaiwannaaseas put wadseutan Ee 


n General of the Army to make con- 


ct with some institution for the support 
: ‘sixty transient paupers in Washingt on, 
istrict of Columbia............... 


316 


ying expeditions, appropriations for pres- 


vation of collections of.. 


y of the coast—see Coast Survey. 


ropriations for the........ 


S14 


rors general and their clerks, appropri- 


‘ion tor, in the several States and ‘'er- 
ntories........ 3 eh Poe faite a caus anend 310 
ropriations for rent of offices for, in 
veral States an d Territories weenee aetans 315 


aPVe 


ys tor military defe 


enses, appropri: ations 


PONSPUSS £06. cu whde gubie Oh ak Naie tdeuat bauoadees bUeeed old 
Of result of, of line of fortieth par- 
allel to be published... ......... cece. B19 
cost, how to be defrayed... ........:..000 319 


ernment Printing Office 


-“er-press work to be done at the Gov- 


‘ c 
19 


LAWS OF THE UNITED 


T. 
Telegraph between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States, appropriation for... ...ceccee econ S13 


Temporary relief of poor, &e., in the District 
of Columbia, appropriation for......... 302 
lennessee, post reads established in... ......323 


‘Territorial prison for Idaho, provision for 


selecting a site for... ....c.cce cccece cececeeee 507 
Territories of the United States, appropriation 
for geological survey of........ ics vacates 
members ot Legislative Assemblies of, to be 

_ chosen for RW BONN ig. ox sicac daswasacansss 313 


essions of Assemblies to be biennial....313 
unuecmulaticns for government in the,313,317 
‘exas, persons holding civil offices in the pro- 
visional government of, who cannot take 
the oath, to be removed 327 
act when to take effect 
The Masonic Mutual Relief Association of the 
District of Columbia, act to incorpor- 

ee o2 
Third Auditor, appropriations for otlice of, 309 
‘Tobacco, manufactured, not to be sold after 








February 1, 1869, unless, Kc............. 301 
Tonnage duties, act for the repeal of, on cer- 
tain Spanish vessels...........:060 eeeeeeees 307 


Tonnage fees, not to be charged in Canad: a, by 
consular oflicers of the United States, on 
certain vessels........... enim anieiaane on 320 

not to be charged on certain vessels, except 
for the first clearance in each year.....520 

Transportation, Army, appropriation for, 

318, 319 

Treasurer of the United States, appropriations 


for the office of.............06 éninsvetne ciuked 300 
Treasury building, appropriations for exten- 
sion of, by whom to be disbursed......314 

to complete north wing of, &c.......... sunt 
Treasury Department, appropriations for 
COD san dncven nies nnnedincaiesnedug cannes sarees 

for contingent expenses of............810, 317 


for Treasury Department building...310, 317 
provision for general care and superintend- 


ence of buildings used by....... iainined 

superintendent of buildings to be em- 

WRU wevicdeensnssesesses hacen iit aceei 17 

pay and duties of....... seelonne pinnonen DLT 
GClOTE, IMDOPORR sO iced ccice Sénscsssisecenams as 


317 
expenditure for furniture and repairs, 317 
accounts to betransmitted to Congress, 317 
contingent and incidental expenses of, pro- 
VISIONS CONCEFMING... ....04 cee eeeee coves Ld 
accounts for, not to be allowed, except, 


CO iacdis cuca wavnakae © vecccecs © cecccccce cocce oli 

no part of any ap propriation for, to be 
paid for clerk hire, messengers, or 
SO i iaiccsseiisinnintukahin tapas alae 317 

Trees and tree-boxes, appropriations for...316 
Treasury notes, loans, and appropriations for 


CUOUIE WE ca tnitaitestasase sanvesiann secs pein 313 
Tunstall, appointment and pay of consul 
Turkish dominions, appropriations for ex- 

penses of consulates in........ iden tedevesve 319 

us; 
Union Pacific Railway Company, may contract 


with Denver Pacific Railw: ty and Tele- 
graph Company for the construction, &c., 
of its road and telegraph between Denver 
City and C heyenne.. ihm bonbiniabe ideas 32 
shall extend its railroad and telegraph to a 
connection at Denver, so as to form 
continuous line from Kansas City to 





ND. scisciackien sicctsinennthananasnaigi ey. 
road, &c., to be operated by Denver Pacific 
Railway Company. eee ea cen taa eae 32 
operating of road and 1 rates of tariff not 
affected ey a 
both companies may mortgage their roads, 
UNOS Wiba6s sedate cusces aeguuaces eeake bis con bus 21 
may receive patent s for alternate sections 
Oe BNR oie sacccu cucnsequnisiapsieusue 321 

but are not entitled to subsidy in United 
RICNGHY PONE ovis ca cineca nance cxgataiaset o2] 
Union Pacific Ktailway Company, eastern 
division, may change its name to the 


‘‘ Kansas Pacific Railway Company,’ 32% 
Uruguay, additional salary of minister of 


United States te piavmndieaceseee 


STATE 


XIX 


a a oi : 
Utah Territory, appropriations for, surveyor 


MOMENT, Cis y 19Fs: cvacsccnacetsacdssien 310, 3 
for surveying public lands in.............4. O16 
ROO RO WOR TING BIR co ivcircie: cacacatewuedesaceanon 315 
sessions of ewes Assembly of, to be 


neudcecnantuandadesuds b13 
salaries of judges in, to be the same as now 
paid to judg ses in Idaho and Montana, 317 
Ute Indians, Appr opri iations for expenses ¢ f 
treaty with various bands of 
V. 

Valenci ay salary of ¢ onsul at, established ...320 
Venezuela, appropriation for acting chargé 
d'affaires at...... pinnate al imnededeiaadendaaiaesd O14 
Vermont, term of circuit and district courts 

of the United States to be held at Bur 
PGND envcininancoes ccuecteds a eakdanei ons sick don 
State authorities may erect, &c., a court- 
house and jail on lot of land belonging 


to the United States in Burlington...804 
limitation to permissiON...... cece 2 eve d4 
courts of the United States to be held, 
CO icissa 6e¢ kanes oceses dad ote nnd el ae ae 
prisoners to be imprisoned in jail......304 
Jurisdiction over the land ceded to.....304 
post roads established im..........sceee eeeeee 323 
| Vice consulates, limit to allowance to, for 
EXPENSES ....e00. eRe nade Seecnseed eae dence ese j20 
Vice President of the United States, appro- 
priations for. sevccecee evcce edeaese stores BUD 
Vigil, Cornelio—see New Mexico. 


land claims of, in New Mexico, to be 
adjusted nia tpkaal sounds cendenstasaesiuvseel satass 304 
Vilas National Bank of 'p lattsburgh to take 
de ee os .. of the ** Second National Bank 


of POET ciccnnciunnnabit mace ere .06 
Vinnie Ron am, ap )propriation to fulfill contract 
for statue of Abraham Lincoln by......: 310 


Violations of internal revenue laws, appropria- 
tion for detection and punishment of...310 
Virginia, post roads established in........... 323 
persons holding civil offices in the provis 
ional government of, who cannot take 


the oath to be removed............. nkeitne 
act when to take effect............ 0.000 ee 327 
W. 
Wahpeton, Sioux Indians—see Wissefon, ce. 
ap ee ae SORE OE irscvence wanecies 318 


Walla-Walla and Columbia River Railroad 
Company, right of way grante 1 to, for road 
from Walla-Walla to some eligible point 
on the navigable waters of the C aii L 
DEVGE cswa cece ascstvacecactnsese qeesmnaveean awn thee 

width of way, land for stations, Xc........521 
county commissioners of Walla- Walla county 
may subscribe for stock of road and issue 
bonds of the county in payment there- 


for eoccce seccce cove O5066 Obs ChO6Es E6eHOREES ROGeEn ae 
subscription not to exceed the sum of 
S500,000. ........ eee uuekenaecnewed ini 322 
to be first submitted to a vote of the 


people of the county, at an election 
held for that purpose, and be voted 
for by three fourths of the legal vote 


© CRI ae ccvcsion ceensacse srsoinatone b22 
if vote is taken at a special election what 
notice is to be Given. ......... sess $22 


county commissioners may hold special elec- 
tion to take the vote of the county upon 
granting aid to the road..... ............. 322 
the attempting to obtain future assistance 
from the United States to work a forfeiture 
O80 CRIS CUB sisis encicidcecsicadercerdsseence o22 
Walla- Walla county, Washington ‘Territory, 
county commissione rs of, may subs ese 

for stock of the Walla- Walla and Columbi: 
River Ri uilroad C ompany, and issue bon Is 
of the county in payment thereof........522 
See Walla- I ‘allaané dC olumbia River Re ai 

road Company.) 

Warden of jail in the District of Columbia 
appointment, removal, Xc., Es sccsccectn 





may appoint, subject to approval, subor 
UGA OMG OPN iia saci svesesinn dass cosees 326-327 
War Department, appropriations for the...31] 
for contingent expenses Of.........e12 +++ 311 
for bui dings occupied by....--... sve eeneeameaeees 
deficiency appropriations fOr. ......+++ +--+ .318 


juartermaster 


de pe artment... 


2 catia Nay 








XX 






War Department -Continued. 
y cavalry and artillery horses ............ sss 318 
: SONY scninins ce sonerwcus tat evanien seated 318 
barracks and quarters...... peeebesnh Wikibaves O18 
medical and hospital department........... 318 
Washington aqueduct, appropriation for re- 
' pairs and superintendence of............. O16 
‘ Washington, District of Columbia, to con- 
tribute for expenses of Metropolitan po- 
me ex aveeesndi O15 
proportion of contribution. ......... 0... S15 
special tax to be levied............... 2.26000 315 
city corporation to pave north half of G 
SEOSE OE WOGN Cs vn iis «hnces sannss nse B15 
to assess Cost On private property, &e., 515 
to pave western half of HNighth street, 
between, &c............ Syaeeasn ace eee ee 
bb: GROGER: COR, GRE, wsvianeres eveiesncsiscces blo 
Washington Territory, appropriation for sur- 
veyor-general, GC. i0.:..2.00 055060050 810.315 
for surveying public lands in............... B16 
FOR PO VGN MITE GN 5 sicscvs cis artacomveresadcuseres 313 
sessions of Legislative Assembly of, to be 
biennial........ chsiannnies shinenvheas td bicwcneatleny oe 
post road established in...............0. 0.006 o24 
; | election for delegates to Forty-Second Con- 
gress, when to be held.................. 826 
FO SURG REINO oss xin nn concession nxnivn 52H 
: subsequent Clections...... ....c. cee ceeeeeees 526 
Watchmen, appropriations for.............6..308 
i in executive or judicial departments, pay of, 
UI ai. cid wished sik erations neat 308 
Watertown arsenal, appropriations for...... 319 
West Virginia, surplus from sale of property 
of the United States at Harper's Ferry to 
be given to, for school fund..............301 
how to be held and applied........ 0.0... B01 
post road established in.............. ceeeeeee 823 
Whipple, Rev. H. B., to direct expenditure 
of appropriation for Sisseton, ke, Sioux 
LORI «cise seccpiesd Aiddsiing eedese eas: auarsees 318 
full statement of e xpenditures to be made, 
318 
OT CE DUE WOO avec seni wert cbse S18 
Wills, act relating to the proof of, in the Dis. 
COE OT COLMAR sikis cdscdnciscscevicbenndese B26 
Wimpey, John A., appropriations to pay forex 
pense of contesting seat in the House, 316 
Winnepeg, Selkirk Settlement, appointment 
and pay of consul at..............ce00 seen 820 
Wisconsin, post roads established in.........32 
Witnesses, provision for taking the testimony 
of, residing in the District of Columbia, 
to be used in suits pending elsewhere, 
either under a commission issued by a 
court of some State, &c., or without such 
RNIN a ies exh p aha cn wunuos Aumnees neers 321 
may be compelled to attend and give their 
testimony.........06 suk manne erode ani: eunins 821 
penalty for not obeying summons......52 
fees for attendance ......... ......00. sceoees 32 
Wyoming Territory, appropriation for survey- 
REDNP SUENIRE TRANES BED soncivenicn cues nen sporsvees 316 
FOP MOVEFMIMBSME BN. woe es cove wessesescssess 8138, 817 
. pay of judicial officers of, not to commence 
until they have been commissioned and 
IIE sevkhs sis entnidentebagennuee vumenssumnaat 
Ey 
Yancton Sioux, appropriation for the, in 
NE Te OUIUNET sensk ssnnin wictevene cunnsedie 304 


to be considered as an offset to claims...304 
Yards and Docks, appropriations for Bureau 


OF sc dish dnsesnltilt sidan sein eeenh Sak tenennbe .305, S11 
Young, John D., payment to, for expense of 
contesting seat in the House. ............ 316 
PRIVATE ACTS 
PRIV, { ACTS 
A. 
Adams, Mrs. Naomi, pension to..... ......+++ a3 
Alien, Richard H., pension to widow and 
minor children of......... a sebsnenninnsissaes wee 
Amer, Mary A., pension to............ pein seca 835 
1. 
Baker, Jacob S., pension to...........60....0..837 


Barricklow, Henry, may locate, &c., ‘certain 


duplicate land warrants............ ‘nan 


INDEX TO 


Bartholow, Lemuel, pension to......... 0.055 338 
Bolaye, Sophia, private land claim of, in Mis- 

BOUT, COUMPMICE osiccccccsnscccrcacscics jadeieeee 
Brown, Mary R., pension to...........0c008 334 


| 


ryson, Captain Goldman, payment to his 


company of mounted volunteers......... 333 
suel, Rev. D. Hillhouse. certain certificate of 
registered stock to be issued to..........099 


. 
Campeau, Andrew J., certain locations and 
purchases of land by, contirmed......... S40 
Carney, Matilda, pension to............6. 0006 330 
Carson, Mrs. Susan, pension to, and for he r 
SIE OR acsank stwinsicievisintand inode 33 
Cerre, Gabriel, private land claim of, in Mis. 
sourl, confirmed,........... 06 ian whttiddt .338 
Chicago University, customs duty remitted on 
certain meridian circles imported for, 340 
Clarke, Elizabeth, pension to............ 2.00 339 
Coggeshall, William T., late minister of the 
United States at Eenador, remains of, to 
be removed to the United States........33 
Cook, Charles C., payment to heirs, Xc., 
Dirck Koawsaans Sarcces shane ores sesve OOO 
Cushman, Gustavus G., accounts of, to be 
NG iitis shined: ster taenieacaeamuanbin bsvauae 39 

D. 


I 


I 
| 


Day, Lorenzo, pension to.. 


I 


davidson, Lieutenant Colonel John W., pay- 
ment to, for money stolen.................998 
davis, Commander John L., payment to...332 
davis, Mary A., pension to, and to the minor 
children of William P. Davis............0839 
see0e 00 


Visabilities, legal and political, removal 
from the following persons, to wit: 


Bagley, William H., Wake county, North 
eT 
Best, R. North Carolina......... ......33 
Boiiver, George, Orangeburg county, South 
CNSR o5casesg occnce moana bicxee sen sabenres 233 
me George, Charleston county, South 
RIN asi vsntes vacearnkeosindeaens diver ee 
Burbridge, John W. . ‘olleton county, South 
Ns. cis thence ectev soos awereaeeese see 
Camp, P. Quin, Spartanburg county, South 
ASOUOLINis ss icaiccassvicwsues ddassavenchasaasmerecks 33 
Cantwell, Kdward, Hanover county, North 
COROHOSG .cceosssisses pub aei Campanas er 33 
Clarke, W. J., Craven county, North Caro- 
BOUL 1; DckcVnberansessecusis apenas tet nanee nue 331 
Cooke, Thompson H., Orangeburg county, 
South Carolina...... iti tine Niesaneaneee 
Earle, William E., Greenville county, South 
CI ccttintiikes: nnsitsasindas abtame adeno seas pina 
Edmunds, R. H., Fairfield county, North 
AUDIT ois, waves seenebasesareesisbivccee tenes 33 
¥ — Charles B., Colleton county, South 
Carolina ..... pie missiond Wieitisiiiviconin situ ae 
Geddes, Charles W., C ‘harleston county, 
ATT AOMUONID Biiicdsnvenvesixcuncastocenstnees .33l || 
Goodlett, Spartan D., Pickens county, South || 
PRD cdi noieg Sennaveen nee perbas pouen bdewen 33 
Goodwin, John H., Greenville c ounty, South 
Carolina ..... i aichaliina tilda tients aia a 
Hagood, James K., Pickens county, South 
Carolina ........ évenpauden- siemens oie miner 33 
Harrison, James, Greenville county, South 
ID cari deicer ossancinedernatee coasesgmees ee 
Heart, John, Richland county, South Caro- | 
UG i caiathinns deteda toed pineneiieney ninnsee 
Heriot, R. L., Sumter county, South Caro- 
TO «cassis becacltepeietanenis od -tdechndin sieheeiuan 33 
Hewiotz. W. L., Sumter county, South Caro- 
DRUID 6 vcs sae bd eaacun Oxuupiosxen sabe men eereekebnesn 33 
Hill, William, Abbeville county, South Caro- 
SOUL 5 skins cosas exexsuincutenenate pbanbica. simnanien Oo 
Holeombe, R. E., Pickens county, South 
Carolina ........ saeaeinniaines bikinis ns nich 30 
Klein, J. J., Colleton county, South Caro- 
BS cs. cid ig covvesap pansaok Konsensopieonioneneeal 33 
Knox, Johnson J., Sumter county, South 
CARORIIE incccensnsiveccasss Pnunancoxanearkecuie 33 
Langston, W. H., Laurens county, South 
Carolina ..... sisniinie §cisenatencatiren nnsenastonss OO 
McBee, Alexander,Greenville county, South 
III, siiiecsninis sinsititindens eink Netiteds ancnnel . ool 
McCaslan, A. L., Abbeville county, South 
RED MNRMINIE bu suihcantaabae cxddanneucenicedicuecereey ool 


Gibbons, Henry 





Disabilities, legal and politi 
Continued. 

McDaniels, William A 

South Carolina........ 

— adden, C. W., Chester « county. ¢. 

Carolina ......... ii 

ay ee William. 


tical, 


removal 


i en Count 


Yarclina ..... Framsigia cides ails 
ooo Franklin J., South wo ct ' 
Mount, Walliam N.. Orangeburg ¢.,. 
South Carolina.......0......... | 
Phillips, Samuel F., North ¢ arolin bia 
Porteous, John F., Beaufort sein y, S 
Carolina ..... pikaeibadetenwale te preach eS 
ae Andrew, E dgefield « ounty, S 
RIE senibcititin thinkin laetectar sce. 
Robbins, L. N., P icke DS Col inty, 
Carolina ..... aia ' 


Secrest, John C., Lancaster county, Si 


REN n. so veiinninith vases aceieeces’.. 


OMRO Ds anscenees stsceeues snesetene sasces.. 
Shanklin, Julius L., Ocone e count rd 
Carolina. ......... .... . * 
Singleton, John W., 
Niacin nicks ditalcniage 
Smith, A. E., Spartanburg cou aie 
RNs ch: sensed Aivitiowiin. vaikrssiaine sicecaa's 
Smith, H. M., Gree onville Re 
at clind see 


SOOO eee wee eeees 


OOO Oe wee tee tee eeee 


county, No 
outh 


ioe Ratharine, pension to, 
minor children........... 

Duryea, Wright, may apply for renewal 
PALENE,. ...ccceee coven 000 seeeeees O81 

Dycher, Anne, pension to 


F. 
Filler, Mary A., may receive back pay 
SO PN siveiisitens itbdices vives sevens ois 
Fisher, Julia A., PENSION LO........ ..se000e 
loyd, Rachel C., pension to... ccc... 
Ik lynn, John M., pension to..............0008 
lord, Mrs. Lydia W., pension OS aisles ios 
l’oster and Tower, allow ance to, for differe: 
HUD COGE OE CEUCI Iie oie siss sis cceses cosesenie 3 
lowler, DeGrasse, administrators of the e estate 
of, may apply for extension of patent, °4 
lowler, George, may apply for extension 
POLENL... ..cccccce veccccces seccses © ccvcesces sevens ! 
Freeman, Mahala M., pension to........008 


G. 


and tor her 


Gallahue, Alpheus C., mayapply for extens! 
OE RII anise dona setts tetincn ees seivnenes este i 
| Gardner, Emily H., pension ee 
_ Gates, Seth M., allowance to be made to, 


the settlement of his accounts...........)4 
Gestiger, John, pension t0..........:. see 
S., allowance to be mad 

in aioe ee OF GHCOUNES sc. cscsiseec skins t 
Grant, Clarissa K., pension to..........:+0+++ 


Green, Ellen, pension t0.......6.ceeeee secret 


Guthrie, Madge K., pension to.........00: 38 


Guthrie, Robert B., pension to........5 : 
H. 


Haines, Sarah I., pension to... .......ces+e+ i 
Hall, Cyrus, pension t0........ ceeeeeee ceeeeeees 
Hall, Juliet K., pension to...... sc ceee 
Hartt, Celestra P., payment to, for use 0! 
Patent, 00.00 ccvveeceees Schad valasyn vocuunanere 
Hauser, Daniel, pension to.........ce. cere 
Hayes, Bridget, pension to........:.eee1+ ee 3u 
Hoag, Edwin B., payment to.... 0.0... ee 
Hobart, Mrs. E. E., paymentto be made to, °4 
Hollister, Rufus M., payment to... eee 
Hudson, Joseph M., pension t0....... 
Huggins, Jacob, pension to.. eiknat 
Hunter, Captain Charles, payme ont to. 
Hutton, Mary J., pemsion t0.... ee 
fs 
Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, part of jude 
ment obtained against, to be refunded 
OG vi vesd:vinees 


Oeeeee reese eeeeereee eeeeet ® 


J. 


Jackman, Getsey 8S. 
Johnson, William H.. nension of, increast 


, pension i ciceugnamnineee be 


lt 


4 


* 


Pm ¢7 
met 
miy* 
Chi 
Get 
settle 

” 
Lela 
ythan 
, Ru 
Mgouires 
‘aing. C 
} 
VWePonal 
we nngh 
rouge 
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Mille 
Mills. He 
\ rele: 
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Day, 
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TO THE CONGRESS] 


“ity CONG....0D SESS, 


MESSAGE 
OF THE 
ESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


fizens of the Senate 
and Louse of Representatives : 
the reassembling of Congress, it again 
mv d ity to call your attention to the 
the Union. and to its continued disor- 
condition under the various laws which 
passed upon the subject of recon- 


he safely assumed, as an axiom in 
ment of States, that the grentest 

if eted upon a people are caused by 

d arbitrary legislation, or by the un- 

s decrees of despotic rulers, ‘and that 
ely revocation of injurious and oppress- 
isures Is the greatest good that can be 
a upon a nation. The legislator or 
rwho has the wisdom and magnanimity to 
lis steps, when convinced of error, 
eror later be rewarded with the respect 
sratitude of an intelligent and patriotic 


‘ir own history, although embracing a 
i less than a century, affords abundant 
(that most, if not all, of our domestic 

sare directly traceable to violations of 
ganic law and excessive legislation. ‘The 

t aekien illustrations of this fact are fur- 
{hy the enactments of the past three 
s upon the question of reconstruction. 

air trial they have substantially failed 

re pernicious in their results, and 

ms ta be no good reason why they 

l longer remain upon the statute-book. 
‘esto which the Constitution guaranties a 
ican form of government have been 
edto military dependencies, in each of 

waich the people have been made subject to 

‘ie arbitrary will of the commanding general. 
ugh the Constitution requires that each 

‘eshall be represented in Congress, Vir- 

enia, Mississippi, and Texas are yet excluded 

‘om the two Houses, and contrary to the 


4 


xpress s provisions of that instrument were 
ed participation in the recent election for 
ident and Vice President of the United 

, 


tes. The attempt to place the white popu 
n under the domination of persons of 
in the South has impaired, if not de- 
yed, the kindly relations that had _pre- 
isiv existed between them; and mutual dis- 
‘ has engendered a feeling of animosity 
b, leading in some instances to collision 
0 comnee, has prevented that coUperation 
een the two races so essential to the sue- 
: identetel enterprises in the southern 
—— “Nor have the inhabitants of those 
“es alone suffered from the disturbed con- 
affairs growing out of these congres 
‘enactments. The entire Union has been 
TH Co: ess. —No. lL. 
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agitated by graye apprehensions of troubles 
which might again involve the peace of the 
nation: its interests have been injuriously 
affected by the derangement of business and 
labor, and the consequent want of prosperity 
throughout that portion of the country. 

The Federal Constitution—the Magna Charta 
of American rights, under whose wise and 
salutary provisions we have successfully con- 
ducted all our domestie and foreign affairs 
sustained ourselves in peace and in war, and 
become a great nation among the Powers of 
the earth—must assuredly be now adequate to 
the settlement of questions growing out of 
the civil war waged alone for its vindication. 
This great fact is made most manifest by the 
condition of the country when Congress as- 
sembled in the month of Dece mber, 1865 
Civil strife had ceased; the spirit of rebellion 
had spent its entire force; 
States the people had warmed into national 
life, and throughout the whole country a 
healthy reaction in public sentiment had taken 
place. by the application of the simple yet 
effective provisions of the Constitution the 
executive department, with the voluntary aid 
of the States, had brought the work of resto 
ration as near completion as was within the 
scope of its authority, and the nation was 
encouraged by the prospect of an early and 
satisfactory adjustment of all its diflieulties. 
Congress, however, intervened, and refusi 
to perfect the work so nearly consummated 
declined to admit members from the unrepre 
sent ed States, 


in the southern 


adopted a series of measures 
which arrested the progress of restoration, 
frustrated all that had been so successtully 
accomplished, and after three y 
tion and strife has left the country further 
from the attainment of union and fraternal 
feeling than at the inception of the congres- 
sional plan of It needs no 
argument to show that legislation which has 
= = — consequences snowie 
be abrogated, or e Ise. made to conform to thie 
genuine principles of republican government. 
Under the influence of party passion and see 
tional prejudice « other acts have been peaeed 
not warranted by the Constitution. Congress 
has already been made familiar with my views 
respecting the **tenure-ol-otlice bill.” Expe 
rience has proved that its repeal is demanded 
by the best interests of the country, and that 
while it remains in force the President cannot 
enjoin that rigid accountability of publie oflicers 
so essential to an honest and efficient execution 
of the laws. Its revocation would enable the 


ears of agita 


reconstruction 


executive department to exercise the power of 


appointment and removal in accordance with 
the original design of the Federal Constitution 

The act of March 2, 1867, ppeeetey appropri: 
ations for the Support of the A Army tor the yeat 
ending June 30, 1868, and for other purposes, 
contains provisions which interfere with 


President’ 


| 
constitutional functions as Com- 


NAL GLOBE 


Senate & Ho. or Reps. 
mander-in-Chiefofthe Army, and deny to States 
of the Union the right to protect themselves by 
means of their own militia. ‘These provisions 
should be at once annulled; for while the first 
might, in times of great emergency, seriously 
embarrass the Executive in efforts to employ 
and direct the common strength of the nat 
for its protection and preservation, the other is 
contrary to the express declaration 0 ao Con 
stitution, that ‘ta well- regulated militi 
necessary to the security of a free Sante the 

right of the people to keep and beararms shall 
not be infringed.”’ 

It is believed that the repeal of all such laws 
would be accepted by the American people as 
at least a partial return to the fundamental 
principles of the Government, and an indica 
tion that hereafter the Constitution to be 
made the nation’s sate and uner: 

They can be productive of no permanent ben 
fit to the country, and should not be p teal 
to stand as so many monuments of the de! 
wisdom which has characterized our recent 
legislation. 

The condition of our finances demands +! 
early and earnest consideration of Congress 
Compared with the growth of our pepulati 
the publie expenditures have reached an 
amount unprecedented in our history. 

The population of the United States in 1700 
was nearly four millions of people. Increasing 
each decade about thirty-three per cent., it 
reached in 1860 thirty-one millions—an increase 
of seven hundred per cent. on the population 
in 1790. In 1869 it is estimated that it will 
reach thirty-eight 
eight hi _— d and sixty-eight 
enty nine years. 

Vhe aman expenditures of the 
Government in 1701] were $4,200,000 ; 
S18,200,000; in 1850, $41,000,000; In 1860, 
$63,000,000; in 1865, nearly $1,800,000,000 ; 
and in 1809 it is omnes by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. in his last annual report, that 
they will be $372.000,000. 

By comparing the public disbursements of 
1869, as estimated, with those of 1701, it will 
be seen that the increase of expenditure since 


being 


millions. or an inerease ot 
pe reent. mm Sev 


Federal 
in LS2O, 


the beginning of the Government has been 
eight thousand six hundred and eighteen per 
cent., while the increase of the pop tlation for 
the same period was only eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight percent. Again: the expenses 
of the Government in 1860, the year of peace 
immediately preceding the war, were only 
353,009,000; while in 1869, the year of peace 
three years afier the war, it is estimat ed they 
will be S372.000,000—an increase of four hun- 
dred and eighty-nine per cent., while the in- 


crease of population was only twenty-one per 

cent. for the same period 
These statistics further show thatin 1701 the 

annual national expenses, compared with tl! 


population, were little more than one uO 
per capita, and in 1560 but two dollars per 


Veh PR 
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capita ; while in 1869 they will reach the ex- 
travagant sum of 34 78 per capita. 

It will be observed that all of these state- 
ments refer to and exhibit the disbursements 
of peace periods. It may, therefore, be of 
interest to compare the expenditures of the 
three war periods—the war with Great Britain, 
the Mexican war, and the war of the rebellion. 

In 1814 the annual expenses incident to the 
war of 1812 reached their highest amount— 
aboutthirty one millions ; while our population 
slightly exceeded eight millions, showing an 
expenditure of only 33. 80 percapita. In 1847 
the expenditures growing out of the war with 
Mexico reached $55,000,000, and the popula- 
tion abouttwenty-one millions, giving only 32.60 
per capita for the war expenses ot that year. 
In 1865 the expenditures called for by the rebel- 
lion reached the vastamountof $1,290,000,000, 


which, compared with a population of thirty- | 


four millions, gives $58 20 ~ capita. 
Irom the 4th day of March, 1789, to the 30th 


Message of the President. 


1808, were 3405,658,085, and that the expend- 
itures for the same period were 3377,540,254, 
leaving inthe Treasury a surplus of $28,207,798, 
It is estimated that the reeeipts during the 
present fiscal year ending June 30, 1869, will 
be $341,802,868, and the expenditures $336,- 
152,470, showing a small balance of $5,240,308 
in favor of the Government. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1870, it is estimated that 
the receipts will amount to $327,000,000, and 
the expenditures to $303,000,000, leaving an 
estimated surplus of $24,000,000. 


It becomes proper, in this connection, to | 


make a brief reference to our public indebted- 
ness, which has accumulated with such alarm- 
ing rapidity and assumed such colossal pro- 
portions. 

In 1789, when the Government commenced 
operations underthe Federal Constitution, it was 
burdened with an indebtedness of $75,000,000 
created during the war of the Revolution. This 


; amount had been reduced to $45,000,000 when 


of June, IS61, the entire expenditures of the | 


Government were $1,700,000,000. During 
that period we were engaged in wars with 
Great Britain and Mexico, and were involved 
in hostilities with powerful) Indian 


Louisiana was purchased from France at a | 


cost of 315,000,000; Florida was ceded to us 
by Spain tor $5,000,000; California was ac- 
quired from Mexico for $15,000,000 ; and the 
‘Territory of New Mexico was obtained from 
Pexas for the sum of $10,000,000, Karly in 
186] the war of the rebellion commenced; and 


from the Ist of July of that year to the 80th of 


June, 1865, the public expenditures reached | 


the enormous aggregate of $3,500,000, 000, 
liiree years of pence have intervened, and 
during that time the disbursements of the Gov- 
ernment have suecessively been S520,000,000, 
S:46,000,000, and S393,000,000, Adding to 
amounts $372,000,000, estimated as 
necessary for the tiseal year ending the 80th of 
June, 1809, we obtain a total expenditure of 
»1,600,000,000 during the four years imme- 
diately sueceeding the war, or nearly as much 
as was expended during the seventy-two years 
that preceded the rebellion, and embraced the 
extraordinary expenditures already named. 

| he SC 
necessity of retrenchment in all branches of 
the publie service. Abuses which were toler- 
ated during the war for the preservation of the 
nation will not be endured by the people, now 
that profound peace prevails. The receipts 
from internal revenues and customs have dur- 


+} » 
ithe t 


startling facts clearly illustrate the | 


lig the past three years gradually diminished, | 


and the continuance of useless and extravagant 
expeuditures will involve us in national bank- 


ruptey, or else make inevitable an increase of 


taxes, already too onerous, and in many re- 


spects obnoxious On account of their inquisi- | 
One hundred millions an- | 


torial character. 
nually are expended for the military force, a 
iarge portion of which is employed in the exe- 
cution of laws both unnecessary and unconsti- 
tutional; $150,000,000 are required each year 
to pay the interest on the public debt; an army 
of tax-gatherers impoverishes the nation; and 
public agents, placed by Congress beyond the 
control of the Executive, divert from their 
legitimate purposes large sums of money which 
they collect from the people in the name of 
the Government. Judicious legislation and 
prudent economy can alone remedy defects 
and avert evils which, if suffered to exist, can- 


not fail to diminish confidence in the public | 


councils, and weaken the attachment and re- 
spect of the people toward their political insti- 
tutions. Without propercare the small balance 
which it is estimated will remain in the Treas- 
ury at the close of the present fiscal year will 
not be realized, and additional millions be 
added to a debt which is now enumerated by 
billions. : 

It is shown, by the able and comprehensive 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
the receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


tribes; | 


in 1812 war was declared against Great Britain. 
‘The three years’ struggle that followed largely 
increased the national obligations, and in 1816 
they had attained the sum of $127,000,000. 
Wise and economical legislation, however, 
enabled the Government to pay the entire 
amount within a period of twenty years, and 
the extinguishment of the national debt filled 


‘the land with rejoicing, and was one of the 


great events of President Jackson’s adminis- 
tration. After its redemption a large fund 
remained inthe Treasury, which was deposited 


| for safe keeping with the several States, on 


condition that it should be returned when 
required by the public wants. In 1849—the 
year after the termination of an expensive war 
with Mexico—we found ourselves involved in a 
debt of $64,000,000; and this was the amount 
owed by the Government in 1860, just prior to 
the outbreak of the rebellion. 
of 1861 our civil war commenced. Each year 
of its continuance made an enormous addition 


In the spring of | 


to the debt; and when, in the spring of 1865, | 
| the nation successfully emerged from the con- 


flict, the obligations of the Government had 


” 


| reached the immense sum of 82,873,992,909, 


The Secretary of the Treasury shows that on the 
Istday of November, 1867,thisamount had been 
reduced to $2,401,504,450; bat at the same 


time his report exhibits an increase during the | 


past year of $35,625,102; for the debt on the 


Ist day of November last is stated to have been | 


$2,527,129,552. 


It is estimated by the Sec- 


retary that the returns for the past month | 


will add to our liabilities the further sum of 


$11,000,000—making a total increase during | 


thirteen months of $46,500,000. 
In my message to Congress of December 4, 


1865, it was suggested that a policy should be | 
devised which, without being oppressive to the | 


people, would at once begin to effect a reduc- 


tion of the debt, and if persisted in discharge | 


it fully within adefinite number of years. ‘The 
Secretary of the Treasury forcibly recommends 
legislation of this character, and justly urges 
that the longer it is deferred the more difficult 
must become its accomplishment. We should 
follow the wise precedents established in 1789 


and 1816, and without further delay make pro- | 
_ vision for the — of our obligations at as 
‘early a period as may be practicable’ The 


fruits of their labors should be enjoyed by 
our citizens, rather than used to build up and 
sustain moneyed monopolies in our own and 
other lands. 
puted by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
$850,000,000 ; citizens of foreign countries re- 
ceive interest upon alarge portion of our secur- 
ities, and American tax-payers are made to 


idea that such a debt is to become permanent 


Our foreign debt is already com- | 


| contribute large sums for their support. The | 


should be at all times discarded, as involving | 


taxation too heavy to be borne, and payment 
once in every sixteen years, at the present rate 
of interest, of an amount equal to the original 
sum. This vast debt, if permitted to become 
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permanent and increasing, must ev... : 
gathered into the hands of a fow 

tea cl: — Wy tt 

them to exerta dangerousand contro) a ght 
in the affairs of the Governmen, Ther r | de 
ers would become Servants to the | cee t ral 
lenders the masters of the seople, ere my, and 
pride ourselves upon having given fone , ne a 
four millions of the colored race - Se wt seventeen 
be our shame that forty million Peon her t 
their own toleration of usurpation and »... Le 7 
gacy, have suffered themselves to)!” vr and | 
euslaved, and merely exchanged slaye.,,, rcapit 
for new taskmasters in the shape of bona). god. dhe 


ers and tax-gatherers. Besides, per qder tha 


debts pertain to monarchical Governme, exacting | 


with the | 


and tending to monopolies, perpetuitie 
rhhal f nrov 
a } 


class legislation, are totally irreconeila\, 


free institutions. Introduced into oy, : 2 »jeptedn 
lican system, they would gradually bu: ger sugge 
sap its foundations, eventually subyers ts worte 
governmental fabric, and erect upon i that some 
au moneyed aristocracy. It is our sae % a the large 
to transmit unimpaired to our posteriy :, gecuries 
blessings of liberty which were bequeathed : merely Un 
us by the founders of the Republic, and jy. consumes 
example teach those who are to follow us, 2 ust di 
fully to avoid the dangers which threaten 4s... ro the we 
and independent people. ’ which at 

Various plans have been proposed fy, , he great 
payment of the public debt. Howeve; ce hed, au 
may have varied as to the time and mui jepresses 
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which it should be redeemed, there seeys relopmet 
be a general concurrence as to the propriety ecned, 
and justness of a reduction in the present ra: becoming 
of interest. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury, ; vith te 
his report, recommends tive per cent.; ( ised 

gress, ina bill passed prior to adjournmen: _ 
the 27th of July last, agreed upon four and | ee? 
and a half per cent. ; while by many three a 
cent. has been held to be an amply suflie: - lati 


return for the investment. The genera 


pression as to the exorbitancy of the exis UOreERE 


rate of interest has led to an inquiry in the py tan € 
lic mind respecting the consideration whic: mpede 

Government has actually received for its bu: e bur 
and the conclusion is becoming prevalent | at east 

the amount which it obtained was in real mow wed. 
three or four hundred per cent. less than t» 0 re 
obligations which it issued in return. It ca Ing a 
not be denied that we are paying an extrava re 
gant percentage for the use of the money ! 1 ar 
rowed, which was paper currency, great) oe | 
depreciated below the value of coin. This ta: om 
is made apparent when we consider that bond eee 
holders receive from the Treasury, upon va — 
dollar they own in Government securities. sx +e et 
per cent. in gold, which is nearly or qui which 

equal to nine per cent. in currency ; that tw cae 


bonds are then converted into capital for '! 
national banks, upon which those institut ee 
issue their circulation, bearing six per ae 
interest; and that they are exempt from taxa Hi RA 
tion by the Government and the States, a ine th 
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thereby enhanced two per cent. in the hanus i 
ofthe holders. We thus have an aggregate ed 
seventeen per cent. which may be received ie : 
upon each dollar by the owners of Government ph 
securities. ee ional 
| A system that produces such results is Just.) oe 
regarded as favoring a few at the expense 0! ona 
the many, and has led to the further inquiry ne 
whether our bondholders, in view otf the larg? ie : 
profits which they have enjoyed, would them: tial to 
selves be averse toasettlement of our indebted: aoe 
ness upon a plan which would yield thema fi eons 
remuneration, and at the same time be Jus!‘ when 
the tax-payers of the nation. Our nations one 
credit should be sacredly observed; but " hea 
making provision for our creditors we shi" by the 
not forget what is due to the masses 0! ' deat 
people. It may be assumed that the holders the as 
of our securities have already received p' our 
their bonds a larger amount than their origin® od 
investment, measured by a gold standar® anne 
Upon this statement of facts it would seem > make 
just and equitable that the six per cent wees ‘oan 
est now paid by the Government show shes 
applied to the reduction of the prince ™ ae 
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alinstallments, which in sixteen years 

» months would liquidate the entire 

Six per cent. in gold would at 

t rates be equal to nine per cent. in cur- 

ind equivalent to the payment of the 

and a half time in a fraction less than 

eg years. This, in connection with all 

op advantages derived from their invest: 

‘would afford to the public creditors a 

od liberal compensation for the use ot 

_ ogpital, and with this they should be satis- 

[he lessons of the past admonish the 

Jor that it is not well to be over anxious in 

tng from the borrower rigid compliance 
che letter of the bond. 

*; provision be made for the payment of the 

redness of the Government in the man- 

~. uggested, our nation will rapidly recover 

- enanel prosperity. Its interests require 

- ome measure should be taken to release 

arge amount of capital invested in the 

_ynties of the Government. It is not now 

rely unproductive, but in taxation annually 

yes 3150,000,000, which would otherwise 

\» ysed by our enterprising people in adding 

‘he wealth of the nation. Our commerce, 


debt. 


i 


{0a 


«hich at one time successfully rivaled that of 





great maritime Powers, has rapidly dimin- | 
jed, and our industrial interests are in a | 


pressed and languishing condition. The de- 


opment of our inexhaustible resources is | 
eexed, and the fertile fields of the South are 


ming waste for want of means to till them. 
‘ith the release of capital, new life would be 


ised into the paralyzed energies of our | 


ple, andactivity and vigor imparted to every 
canch of industry. Our people need encour- 
aement in their efforts to recover from the 


elects of the rebellion and of injudicious | 
sislation; and it should be the aim of the | 


jovernment to stimulate them by the prospect 
‘an early release from the burdens which 
mpede their prosperity. If we cannot take 
the burdens from their shoulders, we should 
: least manifest a willingness to help to bear 

ln referring to the condition of the circulat- 
ng medium, { shall merely reiterate, substan- 
‘aly, that portion of my last annual message 
which relates to that subject. 

[he proportion which the currency of any 
ountry should bear to the whole value of the 
annual produce circulated by its means is a 
juestion upon which political economists have 
notagreed. Nor can it be controlled by legis- 
ation, but must be left to the irrevocable laws 
which everywhere regulate commerce and 
‘rade. The circulating medium will ever irre- 
‘istibly flow to those points where it is in 
greatest demand. 
‘upply is as unerring as that which regulates 
the tides of the ocean; and inueed currency, 
xe the tides, has its ebbs and flows through- 
out the commercial world. 

At the beginning of the rebellion the bank- 


The law of demand and | 


note circulation of the country amounted to | 


not much more than $200,000,000; now the 


Pan!) . . 
circulation of national bank notes and those | 


Known as ‘‘legal-tenders”’ is nearly $700,000, - 
“0. While it is urged by some that this 
ount should be increased, others contend 


am 


tal to the best interests of the country. In 


‘ew of these diverse opinions, it may be well | 


» ascertain the real value of our paper issues, 
wien compared with a metallic or convertible 
jUrency. For this purpose, let us inquire 
ae much gold and silver could be purchased 
*y the $700,000,000 of paper money now in 
“rcalation? Probably not more than half 


‘Se amount of the latter—showing that when | 


“'t paper currency is compared with gold 
‘nd silver, its commercial value is com- 
rressed into $350,000,000. This striking fact 
en the obvious duty of the Government, 
~ wy a8 may be consistent with the princi- 


'e8 Of sound political economy, to take such 
“easures as will enable the holder of its notes 
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and those of the national banks to convert 
them, without loss, into specie or its equiva- 
lent. A reduction of our paper circulating 
medium need not necessarily follow. This, 
however, would depend upon the law of de- 
mand and supply, though it should be borne 
in mind that by making legal-tender and bank 
notes convertible into coin or its equivalent, 
their present specie value in the hende of their 
holders would be enhanced one hundred per 
cent. 

Legislation for 
result so desirable is demanded by the highest 
public considerations. ‘lhe Constitution con- 
templates that the circulating medium of the 
country shall be uniform in quality and value. 
At the time of the formation of that instru- 
ment the country had just emerged from the 
war of the Revolution, and was suffering from 
the effects of a redundant and worthless paper 
currency. The sages of that period were anx- 
ious to protect their posterity from the evils 
which they themselves had experienced. 
Hence, in providing a circulating medium, 
they conferred upon Congress the power to 


the cA EN of al 


coin money and regulate the value thereof, at | 
the same time prohibiting the States from | 
making anything but gold and silver a tender | 


in payment of debts. 
The anomalous condition of our currency is 


in striking contrast with that which was origin- | 


ally designed. Our circulation now embraces, 
first, notes of the national banks, which are made 
receivable for all dues to the Government, 


excluding imposts, and by all its creditors, | 


excepting in payment of interest upon its 


bonds and the securities themselves; second, | 


legal-tender notes, issued by the United States, 
and which the law requires shall be received 
as well in payment of all debts between citi- 
zens as of all Government dues, excepting 
imposts; and third, gold and silver coin. By 
the operation of our present system of finance, 
however, the metallic currency, when collected, 


| is reserved only for one class of Government 


creditors, who, holding its bonds, semi-annu- 


| ally receive their interest in coin from the 


national Treasury. There is no reason which 
will be accepted as satisfactory by the people 


gratitude of the nation, beariag the scars and 
wounds received while in its service; the pub- 
lic servants in the various Departments of the 
Government; the farmer who supplies the 
soldiers of the Army and the sailors of the 
Navy; the artisan who toils in the nation’s 
workshops, or the mechanics and laborers 
who build its edifices and construct its forts 
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country prior to 1849 and that produced since 
1867, and we have more than $500,000,000 
not accounted for by exportation or by the 
returns of the Treasury, and therefore most 
probably remaining in the country. 

hese are important facts, and show how 
completely the interior currency will supersede 
the better, forcing it from circulation amoug 
the masses, and causing it to be exported as a 
mere article of trade, to add to the money cap- 
ital of foreign lands. They show the necessity 
of retiring our paper money, that the return of 
gold and silver to the avenues of trade may be 
invited, and a demand created which will cause 
the retention at home of at least so much of the 
productions of ourrich and inexhaustible gold- 


| bearing fields as may be sufficient for purposes 


of circulation. It is unreasonable to expect a 
return to a sound currency so long as the Gov- 
ernment and banks, by continuing to issue irre- 
deemable notes, fill the channels of circulation 
with depreciated paper. Notwithstanding a 
coinage by our mints, since 1849, of $874,000, - 
000, the people are now strangers to the cur- 


| rency which was designed for their use and 


benefit, and specimens of the precious metals 


' bearing the national device are seldom seen, 


except when produced to gratify the interest 
excited by their novelty. If depreciated paper 


| is to be continued as the permanent currency 


'| the Government aud banks, all notes or b 


| 


of the country, and all our coin is to become a 
mere article of traffic and speculation, to the 
enhancement in price of all that is indispens- 
able to the comfort of the people, it would be 
wise economy to abolish our mints, thus saving 
the nation the care and expense incident to 
such establishments, and let all our precious 
metals be exported in bullion. The time has 
come, however, when the Government and 
national banks should be required to take the 
most efficient steps and make all necessary 
arrangements for a resumption of specie pas 
ments. Let specie payments once be earnestly 
inangurated by the Governmentand banks, and 
the value of the paper circulation would directly 
approximate a specie standard. 

Specie payments having been resumed by 


Is 


| of paper issued by either of a less denomination 
| why those who defend us on the land and pro- | 
tect us on the sea; the pensioner upon the || 


and vessels of war, should, in payment of | 


their just and hard-earned dues, receive depre- 
ciated paper, while another class of their coun- 
trymen, no more deserving, are paid in coin 
of gold and silver. Equal and exact justice 


| requires that all the creditors of the Govern- 


ment should be paid in acurrency possessing a 
uniform value. This can only be accomplished 
by the restoration of the currency to the stand- 
ard established by the Constitution; and by 
this means we would remove a discrimination 


'| which may, if it has not already done so, create 
vata decided reduction is absolutely essen- | 


& prejudice that may become deep rooted and 
wide-spread, and imperil the national credit. 

The feasibility of making our currency cor- 
respond with the constitutional standard may 


| be seen by reference to a few facts derived 


from our commercial statistics. 


than twenty dollars should by law be excluded 
trom circulation, so that the people may have 
the benefit and convenience of a gold and silver 
currency which in all their business transactions 
will be uniform in value at home and abroad. 

‘* Every man of property or industry, every 
man who desires to preserve what he honestly 
possesses, or to obtain what he can honestly 


earn, has a direct interest in maintaining a safe 


circulating medium—sach a medium as shall 
be real and substantial, not liable to vibrate 


'| with opinions, not subject to be blown up or 


The aggregate product of precious metals in _ 


the United States from 1849 to 1867 amounted 
to $1,174,000,000, while, for the same period, 
the net exports of specie were 3$741,000,000. 
This shows an excess of product over net 
exports of $433,000,000. There are in the 
Treasury $103,407,985 in coin; in circulation 
in the States on the Pacific coast about 
$40,000,000, and a few millions in the national 
and other banks—in all less than $160,000,000. 
Taking into consideration the specie in the 


' countenanced by Government.’ 


blown down by the breath of speculation, but 
to be made stable and secure. A disordered 
currency is one of the greatest political evils. 
It undermines the virtues necessary for the 
support of the social system, and encourages 
propensities destructive of its — It 
wars against industry, frugality, and economy, 
and it fosters the evil spirits of extravagance 
and speculation.’’ It has been asserted by 
one of our profound and most gifted statesmen 
that ‘‘ of all the contrivances for cheating the 
laboring classes of mankind none has been 
more effectual than that which deludes them 
with paper money. This is the most effectual 
of inventions to fertilize the rich man’s fields 
by the sweatof the pcor man’s brow. Ordinary 
tyranny, Oppression, excessive taxation —these 
bear lightly on the happiness of the mass of the 
community compared with a fraudulent cur- 
rency, and the robberies committed by depre- 
ciated paper. Our own history has recorded 
for our instruction enough and more than 
enough of the demoralizing tendency, the in- 
justice, and the intolerable oppression on the 
virtuvus and well-disposed of a degraded paper 
currency authorized by law or in any way 
, ‘ It is one of 
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‘ ‘ 1 tle { ~ i me Oia Peart 
7 ir, Ol expansions or revulsions, to accom- 
| i the trauster ot ail the precious metas 

no tie great mass of the people into the 
hands of ic few, where they are hoarded in 


erel places or deposited under bolts and 
bars, while the people are left to endure all 
the inconvenience, sacrifice, and demoraliza- 
tion resulting from the use of depreciated and 
worthless paper. 

The Se cretary of the Interior. in his report, 
gives valuabie information in reference to the 
interests confided to the s upervision of his De- 
partment, and reviews the operations of the 
luand Office, Pension Office, Pateut Olice, aud 


the Indian Bureau. 


‘Oo 


During the fiseal year ending June 50, 1868 
six million six hundred and fitty five thousand 
seven hundred acres of publie land were dis- 
posed of, The entire cash receipts of the Gen- 
eral Land Office for the same period were 
$1,652,745, being greater by $254,885 than the 
amount realized from the same sources during 
the previous year. The entries underthe home- 
stead law cover two million three hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand nine hundred and tweaty 
three acres, nearly one fourth of which was 
taken under the act of June 21, 1866, which 
ap plie s only to the States of Alabama, Missis 
sippt, Louisiana, Arkansas, and [lorida. 

On the 80th of June, 1868, one hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand six hundred and forty- 
three names were borne on the pension rolls, 
and during the year ending on that day the 


total amount pr uid for pensions, including the | 


expenses of disbursement, was $24,010,982, 
being $5,301,025 greater than that expended 
for like purposes during the preceding year. 
During the year ending the 30th of Septem 
he 4 lust the expenses of the Patent Otlice eX 


ceeded the receipts by S171; and, including | 


reissues and dk igs, fourteen thousand one 


hh il ndred and fii ty three patent 5s were } sued, 
lreaties with various Indian tribes have been 
concluded, and will be submitted to the Senate 
for it constitutional action. | cordially sane 
tion the stipulations which provide for reserv: 
ings lands for the various tribes. where they 
nay be encouraged to ab: indon their nomadic 
habits and engage in agricultural and industrial 
pursuits, 7] os o liey, inaugurated many years 
since, has met with signal success whenever it 
| 


as been pursued in good faith and with be 


ming liberality hy the United States. The | 
necessity for ext: nding it as far as practicable | 


in our relations with the aboriginal population 
s greater now than at any preceding period. 
While we furnish subsistence and instruction 
to the Indians, and guaranty the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their treaty rights, we should 
habitually insist upon the faithful observance 
of their agreement to remain within their re- 
pective reservations. This is the only mode 
by which collisions with other tribes and with 
he whites can be avoided, and the safety of 
our frontier settlements secured. 

The companies constructing the railway from 
Omaha to Sacramento have been most energet- 
ically engaged in prosecuting the work, and it 
is believed that the line will be completed 
before the expiration of the next fiscal year. 
The six per cent. bonds issued to these 
companies amounted on the Sth instant to 
44,337,000, and additional work had been 
performed to the extent of $5,200,000. 

lhe Secretary of the Interior in August last 
iuvited my attention to the report of a Goy- 
ernment director of the Union Pacifie Rail- 
road Company, who had been spec sali in- 
structe di to examine the location, ¢ onstruction, 

t oftheir road. [ submitted for 
the opinion “of the Attorney General certain 
guestions in regard to the auth rity of the 
executive which arose upon this report, and 
these which had from time to time been pre- 
sented by the commissioners appointed to 
inspect each suecessive section of the work. 


. ? ; ' ? 
After carefully considering the law of the case 


‘ 





ya 
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he athirime d the right of the Ixecutive to order, 
re 


if necessary, a thorough revision of the enti 
road, Commissioners were thereupon appointed 
to examine this and Other lines, and have 
recently submitted a statement ef their investi 
gations, of w hich the report ot the Secretary 
of the Interior furnishes specific information. 

The report of the Secretary of War contains 
information of interest and importance respect: 
ing the several bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment and the operations of the Army. The 
trength of our military force on the SOth of 
September last was forty-eight thousand men, 
and it is computed that, by the Ist of January 
next, this number will be deereased to forty- 
three thousand. It is the opinion of the See- 
retary of War that within the next year a con- 
siderable diminution of the infantry force may 
be made without detriment to the interests of 
the country ; and in view of the great expense 
attending the military peace establishment, and 
the absolute necessity of retrenchment where 
ever it can be ap plie d, it is h yped that Con- 
gress will sanction the reduction which his 
report recommends. While in 1860 sixteen 
thousand three hundred men cost the nation 
316,472,000, the sum of $65,682,000 is esti- 
mated as necessary for the support of the 
Army during the fiscal year ending June 50, 
1s70. ‘The estimates of the War Department 
forthe last two fiscal years were, for 1867, 
$33.814,461:; and for 1868 $25,205,669. The 
actual expendi iures during the same periods 
were, respec tively, $95,224.415 and 3123,- 
246.648. The estimate submitted in Decem- 
ber last for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1869, was $77,124,707; the expenditures for 
the first quarter, ending the 50th of September 
last, were 327,219 117, and the Secretary of 
thy » Treasury gives 366,000,000 as the amount 
which will probably be required during the 
remaining three quarters, if there should be 
no reduction of the Army—making its aggre- 
gate cost for the year consi iderably in excess 
of $93,000,000. “The difference between the 
estimates and expenditures for the three fiseal 
years which have been named is thus skown 
to be $175,545,048 for this single branch of the 
public service. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy 
exhibits the operations of that Department 
and of the Navy during the year. A con- 
siderable reduction of the force has been 
effected. There are forty-two vessels, carry- 
ing four hundred and eleven guns, in the six 
squadrons which are established in different 
parts of the world. Three of these vessels are 
returning to the United States and four are 
used as storeships, leaving the actual cruising 
force thirty-five vessels, carrying three hun- 
dred and fifty-six guns. The total number of 
vessels in the Navy is two hundred and six 
mounting seventeen hundred and forty-three 
guns. Lighty-one vessels of every description 
are in use, armed with six hundred and ninety- 
six guns. The number of enlisted men in the 
service, including apprentices, has been re- 
duced to eight thousand five hundred. An 
increase of navy-yard facilities is recommended 
as a measure which will, in the event of war, 
be promotive of economy and security. A 
more thorough and systematic survey of the 
North Pacitic ocean is advised in view of our 
recent acquisitions, our expanding commerce, 


and the increasing intercourse between the | 


Pacific States and Asia. The naval pension 
fund, which consists of a moiety of the avails 
of prizes captured during the war, amounts to 
$14,000,000. Exe eption is taken to the act of 
23d July last, which reduces the interest on 
the fund loaned to the Government by the See- 
retary, us trustee, to three per cent, instead of 
six per cent., which was originally stipulated 
when the investment was made. An amend- 


ment of the pe usion laws is suggested to reim- 
edy omissions and defects in existing enact- 
ments. The expenditures of the Department 
during the last fscal year were $20,120,594, 
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ind the estimates for the eon 
to S20,905 414, 


we alleles 


“he ) ’ ‘ +. 
The I OStiMuaster General S 


a full and clear exhibit of com oO} 
condition of the postal servic | a 
posts al revenue tor the fise ‘al os ar en 
380, 1868, was $16,292,600, and the 
penditures, embracing all the service f)» 
special appropriations have been made | 
gress, amounted to $22,730,592, show;, 
cess ofe xpe »nditures of 36,437,091, Baa 
from the expenditures the sum of $1.9): 
the amount of ap proprii ations for ore - 
ship and other special service, the OX es 
expe nditures was $4,541,466. By : 
unexpended balance in the Treas 
33,800,000, the actual sum for whic! 


ap} ropriation is re quire ed to me : ‘ 
ciency is $741,466. The causes wh} 
duced this large excess of expen 
revenue were the restoration of seryjcoe 
late insurgent States, and the puttir 
operation of new service established by . 
Congress, which amounted, within 

two years and a half, to about forty-eight + 
sand seven hundred mile *s—equal to more: 
one third of the whole amount of the «+ 
at the close of the war. New postal ; 
tions with Great Britain, North Gernys 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerlay, 
Italy, respectively, have been carried | 
effect. Under their provisions imp rtan 
provements have resulted, in reduced rates 
international postage and enlarged mail 
ities with European countries. The 

the United States transatlantic ocean 
service since January 1, 1868, has been 
lessened under the operation of these jew 
ventions, a reduction of over one halt 
been effected under the new arrangement 
ocean mail steamship service whic 
into effect on that date. The atte: 
Congress is invited to the practical sugg 
and recommendations si in his rej 
the Postmaster General. 

No important que stion has occurred 
the last year in our accustomed ¢ ordia 
friendly intercourse with Costa Rica, Gua 
mala, Honduras, San Salvador, France, A 
tria, Belgium, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and Norw 
liome, Greece, ‘l'urkey, Persia, Egypt, Lit 
Morocco, Tripoli, Tunis, Muscat, Siam, b 
ueo, and Madagascar. 

Cordial relations have also been mainta 
with the Argentine and the Oriental 
lics. The expressed wish of “nee <3 
our national good oflices might nwt ie 
those republics, and also to Brazil and I 
guay, for bringing to an end the calan 
war which has so ‘long been raging in thy 
ley » of the La Plata, has been assiduousis 
oe -d with and kindly acknowledged 
the belligerents. ‘That important negotia 
however, has thus far been without resui! 

Charles A. Washburn, late Unit ed Stat 
minister to Paraguay, having resigned 
being desirous to return to the Unite ed States 
the rear admiral commanding the South At ul 
tie squadron was early direct ted Pe send ; 
of-war to Asuncion, the capital of Para 
to receive Mr, Washburn and hie. family, a 
remove them from a situation which was ' 
resented to be endangered by faction and! 
eign war. The Brazilian commander 0! 
allied invading forces refused permission 
Wasp to pass through the blockading ‘01 
and that vessel returned to its accus! 
anchorage. Remonsérance having bee ™: 
against this refusal it was promptly overru 
and the W asp, therefore, resumed her errs 
received Mr. Washburn and his famiy, 
conveyed them to a safe and convenien' 
port. In the meantime an exci ited f Dara 
bad = between the president ot Paraguay 
and the late United States minister, Wiice 
is understood, gftw out of bis proce ee 


t 4 


giving asylum in the United States ire 
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The ques- 
asylum is one always 
} often productive of great embar- 
States well organized and estab- 

+) Powers refuse either to concede 
-> that right. except as to persons 

ling inging to the diplomatic service. 
Lot ‘other hand, all such Powers insist upon 


es of that republic. 
wioht to give 


«tor -the night of asylum in States where 
7 ¥ yations is not fully acknowledged, 
ving 1. nd obeyed. 

Ded an pear of Paraguay is understood to 


1,856.52 nosed to Mr. Was shburn’s proceedings 


us and very improbable charge of 
complicity in Insurrection and treason. 
‘respondence, however, has not yet 
— 1 she United States. 
hurn. in connection with this con- 
-enresents that two United States 
‘hed to the legation were arbitrarily 
side, when leaving the eapital of 
mmitted to prison, and there sub 
ro torture for the purpose of procuring 
ns of their own criminality and testi- 
the president's allegations 
e United States minister. Mr. Me- 
newly: eppotnted minister to — 
ng reached the La Plata, has be: 
ed to proceed without delay to eae 
ere to investigate the whole sulyeet. 
roar ndmiral eommanding the United 
South Atlantie squadron has bene di 
roat el the new minister witha proper 
ree to sustain sueh just demands as the 
; may require, and to vindicate the 
sof the United States citizens referred to, 
iny others who may be exposed to 
the theater of war. With these 
us, friendly relations have been main- 
rween the United States and Brazil 
yr relations during the past vear with Bo- 
. Ecuador, Peru, ‘and ¢ hili, have become 
ae ly friendly and cordial. Spain and 
' republies of Peru. Bolivia, and Ecuador 
expressed their willingness to accept the 


to support 


mn ofthe United States for terminating 
upon the South Paeifie coast. Chili 


nally declared upon the question. 
: neantime the conflict has practically 
eee vuausted itself, sinee no belligerent or hostile 
Lik vement has been made by either party 
x the last two years, and there are no 
vions of a present purpose to resume 
ae stuities on either side. Great Britain and 
ie trance have cordially seconded our proposi- 
of mediation, and I do not forego the 
that it — soon be accepted by all the 
dP zerents, and lead to a secure establish- 
tof peace and friendly relations between 
the Spanish American re publics of the Pacific 
ole Spain—a result which would be attended 
1 commen benefits to the belligerents and 
l advantage to all commercial nations. I 
uunicate, for the consideration of Con- 
1 Sta ‘8. a correspondence which shows that the 
alt aad Vin republic has established the extremely 
States eral principle of receiving into its citizen- 
» Atla p any citizen of the United States, or of 
a shit y other of the American republics, upon 
- ‘simple condition of voluntary registry 
ly and ihe correspondence herewith submitted ‘will 
as re found painfully replete with accounts of the 
ge ‘in and wretchedness produced by recent 
of th rihquakes, of unparalleled SEVETILY, in the 
n tot iblies of Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. The 
forces ‘pomatic agents and naval officers of the 
st ‘ited States who were present in those coun- 
ma *sat the time of those disasters furnished all 
rru “reef in their power to the sufferers, and 
errand “re promptly rewarded with grateful and 
'y. and cling acknowledgments by the congress of 
nt sea ; An appeal to the charity of our fellow- 
, as been answered by much liberality. 
ragua) heli tadlinss onnection I submit an ap peal which 
“SS been made by the Swiss republic, whose 
ng Werniment and institutions are kindred to our 
'n behalf of its inhabitants, who are suf: 


| the communities 
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M ssaqe of the Py ede) ee 
fering extreme destitution produced by recent 
devastating inundations. 

Our relations with Mexico during the vear 
have been marked by an increasing growth of 


mutual confidence. The Mexican Govern 
ment has not yet acted upon the three treaties 
celebrated here last summer for establishing 
the rights of naturalized citizens upon a liberal 


and just basis, for regulating oak ir powers, 
and for the adjustment of mutual claims. 

All commercial nations. as well as all friends 
of republican Institutions, have oeecasion to 
regret the frequent local disturbances which 
occur in some of the constituent States of Co- 
lombia. Nothing has occurred, however, to 
affeet the harmony and cordial fr 
have for | 
youthtal 


‘ndship whieh 


1e! 
severn vears eX] sted hetween tha 


an | vigorous r 


epu and our own, 
Negotiations are pending with a view to the 
survey and constreetion of a ship-canal across 


the Isthmus of Darien, under 
the United States, I 


mit the results of that negotiation to the Sen 


the HUS] ices of 


kope to be able to sub- 
I 


ate during its present session, 

The very ae i which was entered 
into last year by the United arene and Nica 
ragna has been ratified by the latter republic 

Costa Riea, with the earnestness of a sin 
cerely friendly neighbor. 
of trade, which I ‘ont 
tion of Congress 


nend to the eonsidera 


soheits a reciprocity 


ited hy treaty between 
the United States and Veneznelain duly, 1865, 
for the mutual adjustment of « has been 
held, and its dec isions have been received at 
the Department of State The heretofore 
recognized Government of the United States 
of Venezuela has been subverted. A provis- 
ional government having been instituted under 
circumstances which promise durability, it has 


The convention ere: 


lnimes, 


been formally recognized. 

I have been reluctantly obliged to ask exp! 
nation and satisfaction for national injurie 
committed by the president of Ilayti. The 
political and social condition of the republies 
of Hayti and St. Domingo is very unsatisfac 
tory and painful. The abolition of slavery, 
which has been carried into effeet throughout 
the Island of St. Domingo and the entire Wes 
Indies, except the Spanish islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, has been followed by a profound 
popular conviction of the rightfulness of re- 
publican institutions, and an intense desire to 
secure them. The attempt, however, to estab- 
lish republies there encounters many obstacles, 
most of which may be supposed to result from 
long-indulged habits of colonial supineness and 
dependence upon European monarchical Pow 
ers. While the United States have, on all oc- 
casions, professed a decided unwillingness that 
any part of this continent or of its adjacent 
islands shall be made a theater fora new estab 
lishment of monarchical power, too littie has 
been done by us, on the other hand, to attach 
by which we are surrounded 
to our own country, or to lend even a moral 
support to the efforts they are so resolutely and 
so constantly making to secure republican in- 
stitutions forthemselves. It is, indeed, a ques 
tion of grave consideration whether our recent 
and present example is not calculated to check 


| the growth and expansion = free principles, 


and make those es distrust, if not 
dread, a Government which at will consigns to 
military domination States that are integral 
parts of our Federal Union, and, while ready 
to resist any attempts by other nations to ex- 
tend to this hemisphere the monarchical insti- 


communit 


| tutions of Europe, assumes to establish over a 


/and republican principles in the 


large portion of its people a rule more abso- 
lute, harsh, and tyrannical than any known to 
civilized Pow ers. 

The acquisition of Alaska was made with 
the view of extending i 





national jurisdiccior 
American 
hemisphere. Believing that a further step 
could be taken in the same direction, [ last 
vear entered into a treaty with the king of 
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Denn rh ft the p chase t tf sland ot 
St. Thomas and St. John, on the bes ms 
} rattainat and with the expre ( sent 
of the people of those island I treaty 
st emains under considesation he Ser 
tie \ new convent nh has heen ¢ ‘ ’ 
with Denmark, enlarging the tim fixed for 
final ratification of 1 aty 

Comprehensive would s 
to sanction the : acqu usition and mncorporation 


‘Federal Union of the several 4 yok 


cent continental and insular communities as 


into Our 


speedily as it ean be done peace ‘efully, lawfully, 
and without any violation of national justi e, 
faith, or honor. I oreign possession or eon 

trol of those communities has jutherto hin 

dered the crowth a nd imps aired the nil lence 
of the United States. Chronic revolution and 
anarchy there would be equally injurtous 
Each one of them, when firmly esta hed as 


an independent republic, or when incor; 

ated into the United Stat s, would be a new 
souree of strength and power. Contorming 
my administration to these principles, I have 
on no oceasion lent support or toleration to 
unlawful expeditions set on foot upon the plea 
f republ 
extension or aggrandizement. 
] owever, 


0 can propagandism or of nations 


The necessity, 
of repressing such unlawful mov 
ments clearly indicates the duty 
upon us of adapting our legislative 


which rests 
action t 
the new cireumstanees of a decline of Euro 
pean monarchical power and influence and the 
increase of American republican ideas, inter 
ests, and sympathies. 

It cannot be long before it will become neces 
sary tor this Government to lend some effective 
aid to the solution of the | olitieal and social 
problems which are continually kept before the 
world by the twore P uublhie s of the land of st 
Doming gO, and which are now disclosing them 
» distinetly than hereto 
Island of Cuba. The subjeet is commended t 
your consideration with all the more earnest 
lam satisfied that the time has 
arrived when even so direct a proces ding as a 


tm Im the 


selves more 


ness beeanse 
proposition for an annexation of the two re 
publies ef the Islandof St. 
only receive the consent of the peopie titer 


n to all 


Domingo wou!d not 


ested, but would also give satisfacti 
other foreign nations. 

lam aware that upon the question of further 
extending our possessions it Is appre hended by 
some that our political system Cannot success 
fully be applied to an area more extended than 
our continent: but the conviction is rapidly 
gaining ground in the American mind that, 
with the increased facilities for intercommun} 
cation between all portions of the earth, the 
principles ot free government, as embraced in 
itution, if faithfully maintained at d 
carried out, would prove of sufficient strength 
and breadth to comprehend within their sphere 
and influence the civilized nations of the world. 

The attention of the Senate and of Congress 
respectfully invited to the treaty for 
the establishment of commercial reciprocity 
with the Hawaiian kingdom, entered into last 
year. and already ratified by that Government 
The attitude of the United States toward these 
islands is not very different from that in which 
they stand toward the West Indies. Itis known 
and felt by the Hawaiian Government fai peo 
ple that their Government and institutions are 
feeble and precarious; that the Unitéd States 
being so near a neighbor, would be unwi 
to see the islands pass under foreign e =“ 
Their prosperity is continually di \ 
expectations and alarms of unfriendly political 
proceedings, as well from the United States 
trom foreign Powers. A r 


our Const 


is again 


sturbe 4 


other 





treaty. while it could not mater! ; dint s! 
the revenues of the United States, would be a 
guarantee of the good will and forbearance of 
all nations until the people of the islands shall 


of themselves. at no distant day, voluntarily 
} 


iV tor admission into 


The emperor of Russia has acceded to the 


‘i RO al 





Ee 
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treaty negotiated here in January last for the 
security of trade-marks in the interest of man- 
I have invited his 
attention to the importance of establishing, 
now while it seems casy and practicable, a fair 
and equal regulation of the vast fisheries be- 
longing to the two nations in the waters of the 
North Pacific ocean. 

The two treaties between the United States 
and Italy for the regulation of consular powers 
and the extradition of criminals, negotiated 
and ratified here during the last session of 
Congress, have been accepted and confirmed 
by the Italian Government. A liberal con- 
sular convention which has been negotiated 
with Belgium will be submitted to the Senate. 
The very important treaties which were nego- 
tiated between the United States and North 
Germany and Bavaria, for the regulation of 
the rights of naturalized citizens, have been 
duly ratified and exchanged, and similar trea- 
ties have been entered into with the kingdoms of 
Belgium and Wurtemberg, and with the Grand 
Duchies of Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt. I 
hope soon to be able to submit ejually satis- 
factory conventions of the same character now 
in the course of negotiation with the respect- 
ive Governments of Spain, ltaly, and the Otto- 
man empire. 


ufacturers and commerce. 


Examination of claims against the United 
States by the Hudson Bay Company and the 
Puget Sound Agricultural Company, on ae- 
count of certain possessory rights in the State 
of Oregon and Territory of Washington, alleged 
by those companies in virtue of provisions of 
the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain of June 15, 1846, has been diligently 
prosecuted under the direction of the joint 
international commission to which they were 
submitted tor adjudication by treaty between 
the two Governments of July 1, 1863, and will, 
it is expected, be concluded at an early day. 

No practical regulation concerning colonial 
trade and the fisheries can be accomplished by 


treaty between the United States and Great | 


Britain until Congress shall have expressed 
their judgment concerning the principles in- 
volved. Three other questions, however, 
between the United States and Great Britain 
remain open for adjustment. These are the 
mutual rights of naturalized citizens, the bound- 
ary question involving the title to the island of 
San Juan, on the Pacific coast, and mutual 
claims arising since the year 1853 of the citi- 
zens and subjects of the two countries for inju- 
ries and depredations committed under the 
authority of their respective Governments. 
Negotiations upon these subjects are pending, 
and [am not without hope of being able to lay 
before the Senate, for its consideration during 
the present session, protocols calculated to 


bring to an end these justly exciting and long- 


existing controversies. 

We are not advised of the action of the Chi- 
nese Government upon the liberal and auspi- 
cious treaty which was recently celebrated with 
its plenipotentiaries at this capital. 

Japan remains a theater of civil war, marked 
by religious incidents and political severities 
peculiar to that ieaa-dachanel empire. The Ex- 
ecutive has hitherto maintained strict neutral- 
ity among the belligerents, and acknowledges 
with pleasure that it has beew frankly and fully 
sustained in that course by the enlightened con- 
currence and coUperation of the other treaty 
Powers, namely, Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, North Germany, and Italy. 

Spain having recently undergone a revolution 
marked by extraordinary unanimity and pres- 
ervation of order, the provisional govern- 
ment established at Madrid has been recog- 
nized, and the friendly intercourse which has 
so long happily existed between the two coun- 
tries remains unchanged. 

I renew the recommendation contained in 
my communication to Congress dated the 18th 
July Jast, a copy of which accompanies this 


message, that the judgment of the people should |. 


Report of the Secretary of War. 


be taken on the propriety of so amending the 
Federal Constitution that it shall provide— 

First. For an election of President and Vice 
President by a direct vote of the people, in- 
stead of through the agency of electors, and 
making them ineligible for reélection to a sec- 
ond term. 

Second. For a distinct designation of the 
person who shall discharge the duties of Pres- 
ident in the event of a vacancy in that office 
by the death, resignation, or removal of both 
the President and Vice President. 

Third. Yor the election of Senators of the 
United States directly by the people of the 
several States, instead of by the Legislatures ; 
and 

Fourth. For the limitation toa period of years 
of the terms of Federal judges. 

Profoundly impressed with the propriety of 
making these important modifications in the 





Novem} 


ver »f) 


40TH ConG....3p NExs. 





of volunteer cavalry from the State or 1 
for service against hostile Indians : rh 
vice of this regiment is not expected tos, 
six months, after which it is honed the oe 
cavalry will be sufficient for the frontier s — 
It may be reasonably expected alta 
siderable reduction of the infantry of - hy 
may be made within the next year witha An 
riment to the interests of the country. I ‘e 
ommend that such reduction be . 
law to be made gradually by ordinary oa. 
ties, by discharge of incompetent and ur seas 
officers, and by consolidation of Pasian os 
also recommend that the four regiments .. 
stituting the Veteran Reserve corps sy 
banded, oflicers unfit for active Service ty 
retired, and all others to be transfierred 


tg 


authoriz 


aly 


_ active regiments. 


| service should be increased to five years as 


Constitution, I respectfully submit them for the || 


early and mature consideration of Congress. 
We should as far as possible remove all pretext 
for violations of the organic law, by remedying 
such imperfections as time and experience may 
develop, ever remembering that ** the Constitu- 
tion which at any time exists, until changed by 
anexplicitand authentic act of the whole people, 
is sacredly obligatory upon all.”’ 

In the performance of a duty imposed upon 
me by the Constitution, | have thus commu- 
nicated to Congress information of the state 
of the Union, and recommended for their con- 
sideration such measures as have seemed to 
me necessary and expedient. If carried into 
effect, they will hasten the accomplishment of 
the great and beneficent purposes for which 
the Constitution was ciel and which it 
comprehensively states were ‘‘to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domes- 
tic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.’’ 
lative powers, and upon them devolves the 


responsibility as well for framing unwise and 
excessive laws, as for neglecting to devise and 
| adopt measures absolutely demanded by the | 


wants of the country. Let us earnestly hope 


| that before the expiration of our respective 


terms of service, now rapidly drawing to a 
close, an all-wise Providence will so guide 
our counsels as to strengthen and preserve the 
Federal Union, inspire reverence for the Con- 


| stitution, restore prosperity and happiness to 
| our whole people, and promote ‘‘on earth 


peace, good will toward men.’’ 
ANDREW JOHNSON. 
Wasuincton, December 9, 1868. 


Report of the Secretary of War. 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 


In Congress are vested all legis- | 


The term of enlistment for all arms of the 

measure of economy and efficiency. 
INSPECTION SERVICE. _ 

Through the agency of the inspection br 
of the service, the entire Army, with a few oy 
ceptions, otherwise especially provided for, ja: 
been thoroughly and constantly inspected dur. 
ing the year, and numerous special inyestjys 
tions have been made, resulting in mater 
improvement in the efficiency of the troops. 
the economical management of the adminis. 
trative branches, and in the care and disposi- 
tion of public moneys and property. 

Both here and abroad inspections have con. 
to be regarded as. indispensable to success! | 


aneh 


aL 


| management of a military establishment, ay 


the conviction of the usefulness is everywhere 
gaining ground. . 

The importance of the duties to be performed, 
and the insufficient number of officers of t 


_ regular inspection service, has resulted in «| 


adoption of a system whereby the requ 


4 


| number will be supplied by detail of tie!d oi 


cers in addition to the regular inspectors, tie 
selections to be made by the War Departmen, 
This plan is designed to secure officers o! 
proper capacity, judgment, and experience 
and to obviate the necessity of an immediate 
increase in the corps of inspectors, which vos 
numbers but nine officers. 


BURKAU OF MILITARY JUSTICE. 
The officers of this bureau consist of a Judge 
Advocate General, an Assistant Judge A dyocate 


| General, and eight judge advocates. The two 


Wasnineron Crry, November 20, 1868, | 


Mr. Presipent: I have the honor to submit 
a general report of the operations of this De- 
partment since the last annual report of the 
Secretary of War, with the reports of the chiefs 
of bureaus and military commanders for the 
same period. 

ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 

The strength of the Army on the 30th of 
September was 48,081, which by the Ist of 
January next will be reduced, by the expira- 
tion of term of service alone, to about 43,000. 

Orders were issued in November last to re- 
duce all regiments of infantry and artillery 
(except ten light batteries) to fifty men per 
company. No recruiting rendezvous are now 
in Operation except for the cavalry service, and 
the expense of the recruiting service is reduced 
to the minimum. 

All volunteer officers except one have been 


mustered out of service. 


At the suggestion of Lieutenant General 
Sherman authority was given on the 6th of 
October last for the muster-in of one regiment 


vacancies in the grade of judge advocate, and 
the absence of any legal provision for filling 
them, has prevented a compliance with several 


applications from department commanders for 


such ofticers. 

The work of the bureau is comprised in 
15,046 records of military courts received, 
reviewed, and registered, and 1,457 reports on 
various subjects especially referred for opinion. 

It is recommended that the number ani 
grades of officers of the bureau be permanent y 
fixed by law, so that vacancies may be filled. 


SIGNAL SERVICE, 


Provision has been made during the past yeat 
for such general instruction in military tee 


| graphy and signaling as may be necessary lor 


the service. Books of instruction have been 
furnished each company and post, and steps 
have been taken to provide necessary te'’ 


graphic apparatus and the equipments for sg" 


naling. a ., 
The courses of study in military telegrap)s 


' and signaling have been pursued with succes 
at the Military Academy at West Point. Bs 


concert with the officers of the Navy, neary 


| branches have been had at the N 


eae 


similar courses of study and practice in these 
vaval Academy 
at Annapolis. % 

A drill with a field electric telegraph tran 


. \ . 
has been introduced and practiced at. ae 
Point, the cadets discharging all the duties 0! 


running out and erecting the lines, porkion the 
telegraphic instruments, and sending and Fe 


| ceiving messages by sound. 
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f Ka ol of telegraphy and signaling has 
Th, cetavlished at Fort: Grebel, Maryland, 
to ex » eaecesstul operation. At this school 
€ reg \ oficers and enlisted men are instructed 
' i duties pertaining to the service with 
lat a telegraphs and signals. A simple tel- 
” *Army je code, easily acquired, is used tor this 
Hout 50. 

Ir “anort of the chief signal officer, and 
Ti2ed ; reports covered by it, give details of 
Y ca ‘ties of his office for the past year, and 
moWor —ults so far attained. 
agg QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 

“vl report of the Quartermaster General 
ice t ys the total expenditure of that department 
erred . the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, 

; jing claims for stores taken for the use of 
18 of Army during the war, to be $36,506,381 53. 
APS, as a s for property taken during the war have 

rage Jiowed to the amount of $000,315 28; 
ved, $2,004,430 88; and are still pending 
n bra the amount of $6,905,691 a0, ; 
| few ex the national cemeteries 316,253 remains of 
fp rs have been collected, of which 175,764 
tedd lentified. The total cost has been about 
ait » 700,000. 
Materia (he fire-proof warehouse at the Schuylkill 
‘Ops onal has been completed, and the expense 
\dmi greatly reduced thereby. ‘The warehouse 
dispos rized at Jeffersonville will not be erected, 
itdepot willbe broken up. The $150,000 
ve con ropriated for that warehouse has been re- 
cess! ed to the Treasury. 
nt. : the debt of southern railroads for mate- 
ry W sold to them after the war, $4,627,695 77 
7 n unpaid. 
fort fhe erection of a suitable building to accom- 
sof ite the several branches of the War De- 
1 in vent is recommended as a measure of 
equ my and efficiency. 
Id \n appropriation of 350,000 is asked fora 
ITS, < farm to supply horses for the cavalry. 
rtm No appropriation for clothing or camp equip- 
ers is required, 
ret An increase of the number of assistant 
redial artermasters to fifty is urgently recom- 
ch now led as necessary to the proper adminis- 
in of that department. 
Attention is invited to the operation of the 
, ut resolution of March 30, 1868, by which 
enone ‘control of the appropriations for the War 
he two Department is taken, in a great measure, from 
e. and » Secretary of War and vested in the ac- 
or. inting officers of the Treasury, in conse- 
everal ce of which large sums have been and are 
ers for y paid from those appropriations contrary 
the advice and opinion of the War Depart- 
sed in ‘tit. 
siced. SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 
rts on During the past year the supplies for the 
inion. irmy have been mainly seal in the large | 
r and warkets of the country, though the policy has 
nently ven steadfastly adhered to of purchasing near 
led. the points of consumption whenever and 
woerever the same could advantageously be 
biel lone. the prospect of supplying the troops 
oe | the Territories and on the Pacific in this 
rd nanner is increasing, and the subject is being 
i : wiigently inquired into by the department. 
a Lue average cost of the Army ration during 
ee ; ‘he year has been slightly above twenty-three 
r sig } 


train , 


lobacco to the monthly value of $20,000 has 
ven furnished the troops at cost prices. 
_ Subsistence to the value of over $630,000 
By ia8 been supplied for the purposes of the | 
‘reedmen’s Bureau, and to the value of more 
‘tan 3370,000 for the support of Indians—a 
atge decrease in both instances. 
Jn settlement of the claims for commutation 


rations of Union soldiers while prisoners 


War 3134,056 have been expended. 

_ Jn account of supplies taken for the use of 

‘se Army during the war claims to the amount 
early three million dollars have been re- 

““ived, of which nearly two hundred thousand 


“ollars have been allowed, $630,000 are await- 


Report of the Secre fari of War. 
ing decision, and the balance have been rejected 
for various causes. 

The otlicers of the subsistence de partment 
number twenty nine; but accounts have been 
received from time to time during the year 
from over eight hundred different ofticers. The 
appointment of assistant commissaries of sub 
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sistence from heutenants of the line, with a | 


trifling increase of pay while so acting, is again 
recommended, as is also the appointment of 
post commissary sergeants. 

Measures have been instituted for executing 
the law abolishing the office of Army sutler, 
by providing a considerable variety of articles 
for sale to officers and men. 

There remains a large unexpended appro- 
priation for this Department, which should be 


returned to the Treasury, and an appropriation | 
made of the sum necessary for the next fiscal | 


year. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

No cases of the epidemic cholera or yellow 
fever which prevailed among the troops at the 
date of the last report have been reported dur- 
ing the present year. 

One hundred and forty-six thousand one 
hundred and ninety-seven cases (being an 
average of three for each man in service) re- 
ceived medical treatment during the year end- 


ing June 30, 1868, of which about ninety per | 


cent. were cases of disease, and the rest of 
wounds, accidents, and injuries. The total 
number of deaths trom all causes was 1,621, of 
which about eighty-eight per cent. was from 
disease, and the rest from wounds, injuries, 
and accidents; 452 deaths were from yellow 
fever and 228 from cholera. The discharges 
upon certificate of disability number 1,074. 
The strength of the Army during this period 
was 90,000 men. 


Sixteen casualties (including five deaths) 
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tricts not requiring them to others insufficiently 
: 
suppl ead, 
During the year claims for additional bounty 
were t 


allowed to the number of 241,002, involv 
ing an expenditure of $25,649,157 7s. Claims 
were rejected to the number of 10,407, and 
100,104 were still unsettled at the close of the 
fiscal year. Since the date of the act 495,199 


claims have been received, 387,001 paid, 


| $2,403 rejected, and 15,705 were yet unsettled 


at the date of the Paymaster General's report. 
Phe total disbursements ou these claims have 


| been $37,764,774 78, to which must be added 


the claims settled by the accounting officers of 
the Treasury, bringing the aggregate up to 
more than $54,000,000. The expense of set- 
tling these claims has been kept within tive 
sixths of one per cent. on the amount disbursed, 
or about the average cost of seventy cents per 
claim. It is recommended that the 4th of 
March next be fixed by law as the date beyond 
which no more claims will be received, and 
that all claims then remaining unsettled lx 
transferred to the Second Auditor of the Treas 
ury for disposition. 
ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 

All officers of the Corps of Engineers, except 
fifteen, are employed on various special and 
detached duties—engaged upon the permanent 
national detenses, survey of the lakes, improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, explorations, com- 
mand and instruction of engineer troops, and 
in charge of the public buildings, grounds, and 
works in the District of Columbia. 

Work on the permanent detenses has been 
continued on a smaller scale, and reduced 


| appropriations are asked to continue such work 


have occurred in the medical corps, and there || 


are forty-nine vacancies in the grade of assist- 
ant surgeon. 

The actual expenditures during the fiseal 
year were $842,124 20, and the balance on 
hand was $1,473,792 20 on the 30th of June 
last. 

The disbursements of the pay department 
during the last fiscal year have been: 

For the regular Army..... ....cccccsesccceees $17,803,968 53 
For the Military Academy ~ 169,199 O4 
EK ORME ROONUNL ix seatadnanicatuscadcelbadecassties . 42,696,444 08 











AE ORUUR oisdnpxhacackdvendunecstmarehieuanaieiakakers $60,669,611 65 


There are now in service 59 paymasters of 
the regular establishment and 18 of the tempo- 
rary establishment, it being expected that all 
of the latter wili be mustered out prior to the 
date of the next report. 

In the report of the Paymaster General the 
organization of the pay department is dis- 
cussed ; the advantages of the present system 
over the old system of regimental paymasters 
pointed out ; the causes why payments cannot 
be made monthly, oreven more trequently and 
regularly than now, stated, and the impracti- 
cability of reducing the present authorized 
number of paymasters, (60,) even with a large 
reduction of the Army, demonstrated. 

Attention is asked to the statement, 


| as 1s not liable to future modification. 


Experiments with iron targets, shields, and 
other structures designed to resist heavy ord- 
nance, have been and are being continued. 

Three engineer depots have been established, 


| at each of which engineer trains and materials 


have been collected and will be held ready tor 


| service. 


Estimates amounting to $46,000 for erecting 


| and continuing the erection of engineer bar- 
| racks are submitted. 


Iixtensive surveys for the improvement of 


| rivers and harbors have been and are being 


nade, and the preparation of the necessary 


| plans is being conducted with great energy. 


Lhe report of the chief of engineers. with 


| accompaniments, will supply the information 


essential to legislative action. 
The late appropriation of $1,500,000 has 


been distributed, as designed by law, among 
those works where most required. Such mod- 


| ification of the contract system prescribed for 


these works, as experience has shown to be 


| advisable, is again earnestly recommended. 


The appropriations for public works in the 
District of Columbia have been well applied 


| and with satisfactory results. 


Geographical and geological explorations 
and surveys in the far Westhave been continued 
during the year. These surveys, and the mili- 
tary reconnoissances made by engineer otlicers 
accompanying troops, afford valuable informa: 


| tion for military and other national purposes. 


that 


while under the old system, during the war of | 
1812, the defaleations and expenses amounted | 


to over seven per eent. on the amount dis- | 


bursed, under the present organization and 


during the late war the total losses, defalea- | 


tions, and expenses amounted to less than 
three fourths of one per cent. on the sums dis- 
bursed. 
present system, not a dollar was lost by defal- 
cation. 

The disbursements for reconstruction pur- 
poses have been $2,261,415 O02. There re- 
mains an available balance of 3467,025 46, 
which, it is believed, will cover all future 
expenses; but as the specific amount f 
military district is fixed by law, authority is 
asked for the transfer of amounts from dis- 


for each 


‘ . | 
During the Mexican war, under the | 


The several appropriations required for the 
various purposes of the engineer department 
are heartily recommended to favorable con- 
sideration. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

The expenditures of the ordnance depart- 
ment during the last fiscal year, for all pur 
poses, inclusive of the payment of war cluiins, 
were a little more than $3,000,000—less than 
three fifths of the expenditure of the preceding 
year. 

' There are twenty-seven military arsenals in 
all. including the national armory at Spring 
field. The work done at them by the hired 
mechanics and enlisted men of the ordnance 
corps, under the direction of skilled officers ot 
the corps, has been economically and satistac- 





torily performed, 


~wrséa 


ong 
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Me res have been t n for the construc 
tion of the Rock Island bridg thi iieot dam 
aged and unserviceable ordnance store ind 
the sale of St. Louis and Liberty nl vals, all 
of which were provider 1 tor by law. 

Legi-lative authority for the sale of the 
aArseua tome, New York, and Vergennes 


Vermont 


in reg 


and the lands Harper's Ferry, is 
nded, and the 
Omaha or 
ndvocated, 

Highly f; 


louding 


‘Om stablishment of 


ano oarsenal at other snitable pont 


the b 


? 
musket have 


; ivorable reports of reech 
converted Springfield 
been received from those portions of the Army 
ithas been distributed. Further 
plies are now in preparation. 

A tew smooth-bore and rifle guns of heavy 
caliber are being made for trial of their power 
aud endurance. When the most suitable kinds 
been determined, 


where sup- 


hiuave a large number of guns 


for fortifications will have to be made, and 
authority to make them as fast as can be done 
is nshed 

Phe neces pega ms. desc ‘nsive marsh 
leanne rechiuned ly enlargement of the W ash- 
nyton arsenal grounds is set forth in the report 
of the chief of ordnance 

FPFREEDMEN'S BUREAU, 

large reductions of the ollicers and agents 
of the burean have been made during the year 
and arrangements are in progress to close it 
up by the Ist * January next, except the 
educational and claims divisions, 

bhi abandoned lands yet in pos es ion of 


the bureau are mostly worthless for cultivation, 
and will be restored at once or dropped from 
the 

Claims 


returns. 
of colored soldiers to the number of 


nearly 2.000 have been settled through the 
bureau, vithout cost to the claimanta, and a 
li smore than 3,800 remain unsettled. Treas 
ury certificates and checks for settlement of 
claims of eolored soldiers and marines have 
been collected by the burean tothe number of 
17,000, and to the value of nearly 33.900, 000. 


Pransportation has been furnished to 6,418 
per than third of the number 
transported last year. 

Over 150,000 persons have received medical 
treatment uring the year; 27 hospitals have 
been closed, | yet remain; also 6 orphan 
lums, which are in charge of the bureau. 
Iilorts have been made to turn over to the 


sous——less one 


‘ » 
and ~ 


“as\ 


local civil authorities the charge of the sick, 
the infirm, and the insane, and in some in- 


stances with success. 

The sanitary condition of the freed people 
has, in general, improved, 

Subsistence supplies have been issued toa 
daily average of 16,000 persons, the number of 
rations issued during the vear being 2.802.478 
ora part of these supplies liens have been 
taken upon the crops 

Phe schools have in the main progressed, 
though in some places seriously injured by 


local opposition and want of means. Private 


associations have contianed their liberal sup- 
port, and teachers have labored faithfully, 


enuses beset with ditheulties. 
numberof day and night schools is 1,831, 
2.205 teachers and 104,327 pupils. The 

number of Sunday andl day schools 


though imo many 
The 
with 
negrevate 


of all kinds is 4,026, with 241.819 scholars 
fhe amount expended for support of schools 
during the year was S042,523 66: this does 


not include the expenditures by benevolent 
societies, estimated at $700,000, and by treed 
men, estimated at $360,000, Fifteen normal 
schools and eolleges have been chartered or 
incorporated in different parts of the country. 

Phe total expenditures of the bureau during 
the fiscal vear were S3.977,041 72. The bal- 
anee on hand was $3,622,067 99, 

he Commissioner recommends appropria- 
tions to coutinue hospitals at New Orleans, 
Vieksburg. Richmond, and Washington. 

To dispose of the school buildings it is pro 
posed to transfer them to the corporations and 
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Report of the Si ore tary of War. 

them in charge, wuar- 
they s shall not be di 
thre ir proper uses, A 
n aid of the of the Dis- 


‘olumbia, of all recom 


trustees who now have 


auntees to be taken that 
grant of 
sehools 
! grades, is 
mended, 

lor count of 
burean in the several 


an ace the operations of the 


States refe rence 1s made 


to the Ommissioner. 


report of the C 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 

lhe corps of cadets, on June 1, 186), num- 
bered 210 members, under the care and instruc: 
tion of a superintendent, eight professors, and 
32 officers of the Army. Filty-tour members 
of the first class were graduated June 15, and 
appointed to the army. During the uca- 
demic year 96 candidates have been admitted 
into the Academy, and 37 rejected. The cadets 
now at the Academy number 225, which, under 
existing laws, can eventually be increase e to 


past 


200. The necessity of a further incre: is 
again mentioned, and the superiority ot F the 
Military Academy over all other plans lately 


proposed for meeting that waut is pointed out 
by the inspector in his report. 

Phe great value and importance of the annual 
Boardof V both to the Academy andthe 


isifors, 


Government, Is oe to, and the report of 


the board for 1858 is attached to the inspe ctor 's 
report. Tie ae report very favorably upon 
the discipline, instruction, administration, and 


Academy, and recommend 
several appropriations as especially necessary 
to be made. They highly commend the publie 
value of the institation, and ask for it a gen- 
erous me port. The favorable report of the 
board is concurred in by the inspector from 
personal observation during his semi-annual 
The charges once, but now no 
the Military Academy 
ol its alice costliness, exclusiveness, and the 
disloyalty of its graduates, are referred to aud 
refuted by facts and figures, among the most 
interesting of which are the statements that 
during the late war, of the graduates from all 
the southern States, one half remained loyal.; 
that of the graduates from the actual rebel 
States more than one fourth remained loyal; 
and that of the graduates engaged on the side 
of the Union one fifth lost their lives. 

The past honorable record of the Academy, 
and its present high standing at home and 
abroad, are cited as evidence of the great use- 
fulness to which it will in the future attain. 

ARTILLERY SCHOOL. 


fiscal affairs of the 


Utd pt c tions, 


directed against 


This school was organized at the close of 1867 
by order of the General ot the Army, aud Brevet 
Major General Barry, colonel sec ‘ond artille ry, 
Was assivne d to its command. It was estab- 
lished at Fortress Monroe, and one battery 
trom each of the five regiments of artillery was 


GLOBE. 





“p ‘ ss 
LOT ¢ ONG iD Sr KTH 
400.557 47: the estimated 1, 
ae current year are $13,975,000, | 
mated that the sum of S65,GR2. 268 ¢ 
required for the e xpenses of this ]) 


for the fiseal year ending June 3 IN7 
will be a surplus of S60,240, 291 aes 


L ty 
expended appropriations to be pa d 





Ire asury at the close of the nr, 
year, : 
THE ARMY. 

The General of the Army submits. wi: states 
following letter, the reports of enn... ses al 
of military divisions, departments. aud eh ae le} 
districts : steal 

He apg ARTERS ARMY OF THE Usityy s ler (0! 
V ASHINGTON, D. C., Novem ch sn race 

Sir: I have the honor to subunit ie aia ins 
division, district, and department commander, «. Set 
the past year. These reports give a tull ac Bey 
the ‘operations and services of the Army t., neh ta 
year, and I refer to them for details. as be | 

1 would earnestly renew my recommen lat P 
last year that the control of the Indians je ; b POR 
ferred to the War De spartment. Leal s al ate , but } 
tion tothe recommendation of General s Shert ' we be 

, this subjeet. The recommendation bas my oo. at 
approval, Itis unnecessary that the arcume,: aan 
fuvor of the transfer should be restated: the, sult Ca 
sity for the transfer becomes stronger and yy) vas {0 


ordered to that post as the instruction batteries || 


for the first year. 

lhe course of instruction adopted for the 
school is both theoretical and practical, embrac- 
ing a variety of subjects, and is pursued both 
by the oflicers and non-commissioned oflicers 
of the batteries. ‘he practical course for the 
present year has just been completed by an 
examination of the othcers under instruction. 
The theoretical part of the course is now in 
operation, and will likewise be closed by an 
examination before the Ist of April next. It 
embraces mathematics, military surveying and 
engineering, artillery, military history yand mili- 
tary, international, and constitutional law. 

It is believed that this school will supply a 
long-felt want in the artillery arm, and prove 
greatly beneficial to the military service. 

EXPENDITURES AND ESTIMATES, 
the War 
year were 


‘added the 


The actual current expenses of 
Department for the last fiscal 
S68,7438.094 71, to which is to be 
sum of $89,961,406 45, old debts paid 
during the year, making the tota | expenditures 
of the Department $78,704,501 Ma. the ap- 


_— r 


propriations for the present fiscal year were 


dent every day. 
While the Indian war-continues [do not de 

general legislation for the reduction of tj, 1 U 

advisable. The troops on the Plains are all yout the 

troops are still needed in the southern si : 


. ite W 
further reduction can be made ine 


in the way 


used and now in operation where it is sate, } I 
by allowing companies to diminish by 4; 
without beingstrengthened by recruits, and | y st ae 
ping appointinents of second lieutenants. 

It it should be deemed advisable, the Vu net 
Reserve regiments might be discontinued, by a pr 
tion and retirement of officers and dischars nla 
without detriment to the service. " 

Very respecttully, your obedient servant, au 

U.S. GRANT, Gen ey 

General J. M. SCHOFIELD, Secretary of Way. Sh. 
ABSTRACTS OF REPORTS, gt 

Military Division of the Missouri y 

This division, commanded by Lieu 
General Sherman, is composed of the n ; 
departments of the Missouri, the Platte. s 
Dakota, embracing the territory west of | cath 
Mississippi river to the Rocky mountains, res 
commanded respectively by Major Gen wud Te 
Sheridan and Brevet Generals Aucur a Face 
‘Terry. ‘ 

The war of races, which is the normal wl 
dition of things on the Plains, has continue! MOD 
without interruption during the past year. | Isp 
Indian Peace Commission, created by act 0! ctent, 
Congress last year to devise a practical, a1 mehr st 
possible, a peaceful solution of our Indian t us 
bles, and of which General Sherman was « Z 
stituted a member, gave the unanimous 0; “C1 
ion that peace with the Indians east o! i UD 
Rocky mountains could only be secured | “yer 
their collection on reservations and mu 
nance by the Government till able to pros ut 
for themselves. ‘lwo such reservations w Clue 
selected by the commission and treaties = 
with several tribes to go on them: but — 
necessary legislative action, setting apart i 
reservations and providing necessary g oe 
ments for them, (these being the vital prv - 
ples of the plan.) was not taken, and to sia 
many attribute the failure of a Tosti ng | “7 
and the occurrence of a costly war with four | 
of the principal tribes with whom treaties we! 5 
made. “ee 

Concerning the existing war, it is pro a 
beyond dispute that it was begun by the [ndnns 
Without any provocation whatever on te | 
of the whites. Its object is supposed to be rh 
procure the abandonment of the Smoxy H i 
route, the best hunting grounds of Ame 
and those engaged in it are believed | 
been instigated by the Sioux, to whom i 

Qs 
Powder River road had been aband : a 
their entreaty, principally because it was 0: ! 1344 
further value; but the *y attr ibuting thi : 
to fear, doubtless so re presen! ted to th - 
tribes, thus leading them to believe that iat 
too, could enforce a compliance with their ¢ : Ti 
mands. The troops have ie ‘n regnforced | aes 


seven companies of cavalry, and a 








0,000 Indians. 


AP 


. ’ a 
SD SESS. 


ey (ONG. 


Kansas volunteers will soon 
With these it is designed d 

- winter, the only time tor etli 
punish the hostile 
will not again 
ant 
them there to remain. 
ver to attempt the occupati 
ys in common with these tribes. 


t 
i 


PEN 


be in 
iring 
cient 


Indians so 
resort to war, and to 
by force upon their reservations 
It is use- 


yn of 


The 


adapte d only to grazing, which ne- 


sreg seattered se ttlements, 


while the 


. and eattle tempt the hungry Indian, 





pris 
steal 


«to steal. 


-ed of his accustomed subsistence, 
rather than starve, and will kill in 
With such opposing interests 
races cannot live together, and it is the 


ys who must yield. They he ave been 
ved reservations which in fifty years will 
their descendants, and mean time they 


.d while learning to cultivate the soil 


aaae aaa animals. 


nersonal labor and restriction to one 
heing at variance with the hereditary 


ind habits of the Indian, the de 
rthis reason that the 

in view, too, of recent reac 
i to the conelusion, in their late re 


sire d 


n only be obtained by coercion, and 
pe ace ¢c ommis- 
was im- 
‘port, 


he management of Indian affairs should 
ain Ve sted in the War Department, as 


nly brane th of 


the Government able to 


required foree promptly and without 
reumloeution unavoidable, no other De- 


wit being able to act with 
ans and purposes of the commi 
i be carried into execution. 
plan of the peace commission is by 


such vigor 
promptness as to Warrant any hope that 


ssion 


Gen- 


Siierman believed to be the only means of 


e Indians from total annihilation 


, and 


s upon Congress its immediate adop- 
Meanwhile, his purposes are declared 


tu protect the Missouri river trathe and 


Union Pacifie railroad with jealous care; 


er in the wandering 
servation selected north of 


bands of Sioux to 
Nebr: 


teed and protect them to the extent of 


iska, 


means, and to destroy or punish, to his 


power, the hostile Indians, till 


+ 


ent. This double 


they 
willing to go and remain upon the reser- 
massigned to them at Fort Cobb, where 
s prepared to provide for them to a limited 
policy, of peace within | 


r reservations and war without, must soon, 
is Opinion, bring matters to a determina- 


lie appropriation of $500,000 for carrying 
' the treaty stipulations and defraying 


expenses of the commission has been ap 
those objects; the outstanding 


lians collected on the reservations. 
Lhe ap propriation of $212,500 for the 


plied 


accounts 
inting to about $150,000, and the balance 
gapplied to the care and support of the 


Nav- 


r the 


’ Indians of New Mexico, placed ia charge | 


General Sherman, has been 


‘ral Getty, commanding in that Territory, 


will cause it to be prope erly expended. 
priation of $150,000, under 


An 


control of 


a terior Department, for the removal of 
se Indians to their new reservation, was also 


“ie; but the removal had already 


ess than one third of that amount. 
Military Division of the Pacific. 


his division, commanded by Major 
1 Halleck includes three military de 
ls, embracing three States and four T 
*s, with an area of nearly 1,2 
es,more than 12,000 miles of sea-coast, 
pulation of about 700,000 whites 


Pr 
f 


regi nent of artillery, and four 


iMantry compose the military force o 
Vision, 


Two regiments of cav 


been 


edeet ted | by the military authorities at a cost of 


Gen- 
‘part- 
erri- 


250, O00 sq uare 


and 
and 
alry, 


regiments 


f the 


The de partment of Alaska, commanded by 


brevet Major General Davis, comprises 


the 


intrusted to | 


| issued orders 
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Report of thre Wer. 


S: cre fary of 


; i cnet ; 
territory lfately kr America. 


, , : 
IOWh as iussian 


Its area is about 578,000 s juare miles, and its 


population about 2,000 whites and 60,000 half’ 


breeds and Indians he military force of the 
department consists of tive companies of artil- 
lery and one of infantry, distributed at six 


military posts. The remarks of the department 
commander respecting the best policy to pursue 
toward the Indians, the 
government for the 
his especial 


needlessness of a civil 
lerritory at present, and 
recommendation that no Indian 
agents or superintendents be sent there at this 
time, are commended to attention. 

The department of the Columbia, commanded 
by Brevet Major General Crook, includes the 
State of Oregon and the Territories of Wash- 
ington and Idaho. Its area is about 275,000 
square miles, with a population of 130,000 
whites and 35,000 Indians. ‘Twenty companies, 
distributed at fifteen military posts, constitute 
the military force of the department. The 
Indian war, which for many years has been 
waged in this region, has by the skill and 
energy of General Crook been brought to a 
virtual termination. No depredations have 
lately been committed. A reduction of the 
military force may probably be made next year. 

The department of California, commanded 
by Brevet Major General Ord, includes the 
States of California and Nevada and the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, with an area of about 365,000 
square miles, and a population of 558,000 whites 
and 35,000 Indians. Forty-eight companies 
of troops of all arms constitute the military 
force of the de partment, of which twenty-nine 
companies are serving in Arizona alone, though 
the 8,000 inhabitants of the Territory are far 
from being satisfied with that number. 

The erection of Arizona into a separate mili- 
tary department, and an increase of the 
with aviewto more energetic operations against 
the Apache, the worst of all Indians, is recom- 
mended by the division commander, who speaks 
highly of the agricultural capacity of the Terri- 
tory. 


foree, 


Department of the South. 


The second and third military districts, com- 
posed of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 
were in August last, after the admission of 
those States to representation in Congress, 
organized into the department of the South, 
and Major General George G. Meade assigned 
tothe command. The department commander 
conforming the action of the 
military to the changed state of affairs in the 
several States, and adopted such measures as 


| to make the transition from military to civil 


authority gradual and almost imperceptible. 
The troops have been so distributed through- 
out the different States composing the depart- 
ment that they could at any time be used to 
couperate with and sustain the State authort- 
ties; and the oflicers and men of the Army 
have, as a rule, conducted themselves in the 
discharge of their delicate and responsible 
duties in a manner creditable to themselves 
and conducive to the best interests of the peo- 
ple in the States where they are stationed, 


Department of the Cumberland. 


This department embraces the States of Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia, and is 
commanded by Major General Thomas,to whose 
ac companying report atte ntion is invited. He 
reports no improvement in the state of pub lie 
and social affairs, nor does he look for any im- 
mediateimprovement. Insome sections affairs 
are decidedly worse, and generally the ne- 
cessity for the presence of troops is as greatas 
heretofore. 

The lawless opel rations of a mysterious or- 
ganization known as the ** Ku- Klux Klan,’ 
and the terror inspired by it tin 
ern at length, together with the action 
taken by the State authorities and 
respective sly. 

Considerable lawlessness is also reported as 


‘| ennessee, 


himseil 


1 ennessee, are 


‘ ‘ ~ ‘ » ’ 
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preva tL oan Ine ntucky, and the services oft 
troops have been called inte requisition for t 
protection of various Federal civil officers in 
the dis¢ harge of their duties. 
The attempts of certain tailroad companies 


to evade the ir obligations to the United Stat 
are mentioned in the report, 
Mil tary Division oft he Atlantic 

Lhis division, compose d oft the de puarcine it 
of the Lakes, department of the East, and de- 
partment of W ashington, was created b 'y orde 
ot the Pre side nt onthe I2th of Fe bruary, . 
and Lieutenant General Sherman assigned to 
its command, with headquarters at Washing 
ton. General Hancock, however, was atte: 
ward substituted for General Sherman, and 
assumed command on the last day of March. 

The division embraces the States of Oh , 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wiseonsin, 
the New England States, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and De 
ware, and the District of Columbia. 

No military oper: vuions have taken place in 
the division 


las 


since its establishment, thoug ru 

reports of intended Fenian movements again t 

Canada have trom time to time been made 
The headquarters of the division have re- 


cently been transferred to New York city. 


Department of Louisiana. 


The department of Louisiana, consisting of 
the aaa of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
ion the 28th of duly, atter the admis 
sion of those States to representation in Con- 
gress, and Drevet Major General L. H. Rousseau 
assigned tothe command. Priorto the arrival 
of General Rousseau at the headquarters, on 
the 15th day of September, Brevet Major Gen 
eral KR. Buchanan commanded the 
ment. 

The duties of the department commander 
have been principally to preserve the peace 
and sustain the State authorities of the new 
organized State governments of Louisiana and 
Arkansas. The dithculties experienced in 
carrying out these objects, and the means 
adopted to overcome those ditliculties, are set 
forth in his report. 


Wis 
Organize 


depart 


First Military District. 

This district consists of the State of Virginia, 
and is commanded by Brevet Major General 
George Stoneman, whosucceeded Brevet Major 
General J. M. Schofield on the Ist of 
The military force of this district is composed of 
two regiments of infantry and one company of 
artillery, which force has been found sullici¢ 
to protect the citizens in their lives and prop- 
erty and preserve the peace in the district. In 
pursuance of the policy pursued in the district 
ever since its formation the State courts and 
civil authorities generally throughout the State 
have been permitted to exercise the functions 
appertaining to their respective oflices, subject, 
however, to appeal to the military pabeniiien 
by any person who might conceive that injus- 
tice had been done him by their action. 

‘The constitutional convention, called under 
the reconstruction acts of Congress, which was 
in session at the date of the last annual re port, 
framed a constitution to be submitted to the 
people, butin consequence of Congress having 
tailed to make the necessary appropriation for 
detraying the expenses of an election, it was 
not so submitted, the district commander re 
ferring the matter of the appropriation, as well 
as designating a day for the election, to Con 
gress, which has, as yet, failed to designat 
the day, although the necessary appropriation 
was made at its last session. The delicate and 

perplexing questions growing out of the r 
moval of civil oflicers, the 
others in their places qualified for their posi- 
tions and eligible under the 
are pointed out, and the repeal of the Yh see: 
tion of the act of Congress passed July 19, 1547, 
recommended. 


June. 


appol niment of 


reconstruction acts, 








10 


Senate & blo. or Reps. 


Second Military District. 
At the date of the last 
of Warthe second military district, com- 
posed of the of North Carolina and 
south Carolina,was under command of Brevet 
Major General BE. RS. Canby. The principal 
duties of the district commander were those 
assigned him by the reconstruction acts, under 
which he so established the jury system in the 
States composing his district that the jury lists 
embraced all citizens who were identified with 
the community in which they resided by the 
payment of taxes, and were mentally and 
morally qualified for the proper performance 
of jury duty. Measures were adopted for the 
purpose of securing quiet and order by the 
enforcement of the State laws for the preven- 
tionand punishment of crimes, through and by 
means of the local authorities, and not 
interfere with the usual mode of procedure, 
except where the proper civil authorities re- 
fused or failed to act, or where it became man- 
itest that from past political action, or by reason 
of prejudice against color or caste, impartial 
justice would not be administered. 

In both North and South Carolina elections 
were held for the purpose of deciding whether 
there should bea convention for framing a new 
constitution for the State and electing dele- 
yates to the convention, The elections passed 
off quietly, and a majority of the electors hav- 
ing voted for a convention the delegates were 


report of the Secre- 
tary 
Siates 


to | 


culled together, and after having framed aa | 


constitution which was submitted to the peo- 
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adopted a constitution, which was subsequently 
ratitied by the people of the State. 

Congress having admitted the States of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida to represent- 
ation in Congress, orders were issued from 
headquarters of the Army dated July 25, 1868, 
discontinuing the third military district, and 
assigning the States composing it tothe depart- 
ment of the South. 


Fourth Military District. 
At the date of the last annual report this 


district comprised the States of Arkansas and 


ple and adopted by them, and the Representa- || 


tives elected under that constitution admitted 
to their seats in Congress, under the act of 
Congress of June 25, 1868, the military dis- 


trict ceased to exist. and was merged into the | 


department of the South, under command of 
Major General Meade. 


Third Military District. 
Atthe date of the last annual report the third 


inilitary district consisted of the States of Geor- | 


via, Alabama, and Florida, and was under com- 
tnandof Brevet Major General John Pope, who 
remaied in command until the 6th day of Jan- 
when he was relieved by Major 
ral George G. Meade, who assumed com- 


ary. | HA, 
(rere 


mand in complianee with orders from the War | 


Department, 

At the time Major General Meade assumed 
command the condition of affairs in the several 
States composing his district was as follows: 


In Georgia a convention, elected under the | 


reconstruction laws, was in session at Atlanta, 


Mississippi, and was commanded by Brevet 
Major General E. O. C. Ord, who was relieved 
on the Sth day of January last by Brevet Major 
General Alvan C. Gillem. On the 28th of 
July last Arkansas, having, in compliance with 


the reconstruction acts, adopted a constitution , 


and been admitted to representation in Con- 
gress, was detached from the fourth military 
district and attached to the department of 
Louisiana. The State of Mississippi, having 
rejected the constitution submitted by the con- 
vention convened under the reconstructionacts, 
is still retained as a military district. 


The citizens of the State of Mississippi have || 


devoted themselves to repairing the losses 
resulting from the war, and the following extract 
from the report shows the present agricultural 
and financial condition of affairs in the State: 

* Thanks to energy and industry, favored by a good 
season, an abundant crop of corn—more thana year’s 
supply, and by some estimated as a supply sufficient. 
for two years—has been secured, while the yield of 
cotton in the State is very great, estimated as highas 
350,000 bales. At present prices this will produce 


more than $30,000,000.” 

The civil courts have continued to dispense 
justice under the supervision of the military 
authorities, and there has been no necessity for 
the use of the troops stationed in the State. 

Fifth Military District. 

This district, composed of the States of 
Louisiana and Texas, at the date of the last 
report was under the temporary command of 
Brevet Major General Mower, until the arrival 


of Major General Hancock on the 29th Novem- | 


ber last, when that officer assumed and exer- 


cised command until relieved on the 28th of | 
Mareh, 1868, the command of the fifth military | 


district being devolved, tirst upon Brevet Major 


Greneral Reynolds, and subsequently upon Bre- | 


vet Major General Buchanan. 
The State of Louisiana having adopted a con- 


| stitution and been admitted to representation 


but hampered and embarrassed for want of |, 


funds, 

In Alabama a convention had met, framed 
a constitution, nominated a ticket for State 
otlicers, and adjourned. 

In Florida an election had been held for 
members of a convention, but under General 


Pope's orders was not to meet until the 20th | 


of January. 

During General Meade’s administration the 
following events oceurred prior to the discon- 
tinnanee of the district: 

In Georgia, the ofticers of the State govern- 


ment having refused to recognize the authority | 


of the district commander, because, as the 
Governor alleged, the reconstruction acts were 
unconstitutional, General Meade removed the 
Governor and two other otlicers of the State 
government and appointed oflicers of the Army 
to their positions, who continued to fulfill the 
duties with faithfulness and efficiency until the 
qualification of State otticers elected under the 
new constitution, which was tramed by the con 
vention and ratified by the people. 

In Alabama the constitution framed by the 
convention was submitted to the people, and 
although in the opinion of General Meade it 
was rejected by the people it was adopted by 
Congress. 

In Florida the convention assembled, and 
afier a great deal of bickering and dissension 


in Congress, orders were issued from head- 
quarters of the Army on the 28th of July, 1868, 
reducing the fifth military district to the State 


_of Texas, and assigning Brevet Major General 


J. Jd. Reynolds to the command. 

General Reynolds reports the existence of 
armed secret organizations in the State, the 
objects of which seem to be to ‘‘ disarm, rob, 
and in many cases murder Union men and 
negroes, and, as oecasion may offer, murder 
United States officers and soldiers.”’ ‘*The 
murder of negroes is so common as to render 
it impossible to keep an accurate account of 
them.’ ‘* These organizations are evidently 
countenanced, or at least not discouraged, by 
a wajority of the white people in the counties 
where the bands are most numerous. They 
could not otherwise exist.’’ ‘‘ Free speech and 
free press, as the terms are generally under- 
stood in other States, have never existed in 
Texas.”’ 

In consequence of this state of affairs Gen- 
eral Reynolds has found it necessary to with- 
draw troops from the frontier posts *‘to such 
an extent as to impair their efficiency for pro- 
tection against es: but the bold. whole- 
sale murdering in the interior of the State 
seems at present to present a more urgent de- 
mand for troops than Indian depredations."’ 

DISCIPLINE OF THE ARMY, 


During the short time [ have had charge of 
the War Department it has been my constant 
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aim to systematically reduce the exne 
the Department ; to improve the dise ae 
efliciency of the Army; to prosecute « 
periments in engineering and ordnance . 
to continue such instruction of the an 
men as are necessary to the perfection : -" 
military establishinent; to give all ne. 
strength to the forces operating against he ; 
Indians; and to give the greatest practics 
assistance to the civil authorities jy the Star 
where recently organized governments ye. 
| military support. 
| ‘The discipline of the Army is believed; 
| better than at any previous time since tho 
war. The efficient action of courts-m 
with prompt executive confirmation, has 
sulted in dismissal from the service of ah 
siderable number of unworthy officers ial 
exemplary punishment of others, Provisi ; 
has also been made, under authority of tho a... 
of Congress approved August 3, 1861, and Jy», 
25, 1864, for dropping from the rolls of +, 
Army, upon the report of an examining board 
such oflicers as may be uniit for the services }.. 
reason of intemperate or vicious habits, Thos. 
measures, having the earnest support of the 
great body of otlicers, have already prodyco: 
| beneficial results, and cannot fail soon to relioys 
the Army of such officers as have proved who!) 
unworthy, and to reform such as have oy\y 
temporarily yielded to temptation. From thor. 
| ough discipline and efliciency among the offers 
| the same essential qualities among the enlist. 
men follow as a matter of course. 
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INDIANS. 

I refer to the report of Lieutenant Genera! 
Sherman for an instructive statement of fac: 
and valuable suggestions in respect to India: 
affairs. I believe it manifest,that an importay: 
change should be made in our mode of dea 
with the Indians. While good faith and s 
policy alike require us to strictly observe ex 
ing treaties so long as the Indians mainta 
like good faith, when any tribe has violated » 
treaty it should no longer be regarded as a 
nation with which to treat, but as a dependent 
uncivilized people, to be cared for, fed when 
necessary, and governed. 

It is manifest that any branch of the public 
serviee cannot be efficiently and economical 
managed by two Departments of the Govern 
ment. If the Interior Department can alone 
manage Indian affairs, and thus save the large 
expense of the Army in the Indian countr: 
very well. But if the Army must be kept there 
for the protection of railroads and frontier se! 
tlements, why not require the Army officers! 
act as Indian agents, and thus save all the ex 
pense of the civilians so employed. Besides, 
an Army officer has his military reputation and 
commission at stake, and is subject to trial by 
court-martial for any misconduct in ottice 
Thus is afforded the strongest possible security 
the Government can have for an honest adm.n 
istration of Indian affairs by officers o! the 
Army, while the civilian agent, being on'y 4 
temporary officer of the Government, and prac 
tically exempt from trial and punishment tor 
misconduct, gives the Government the leas 
possible security for honest administration. 

For the sake of economy to the Government, 
for the sake of more efficient protection to ( 

frontier settlements, and for the sake of justice 
to the Indians, I recommend that the manage 
ment of Indian affairs be restored to the War 
Department, with authority to make regula 
tions for their government and for their pro’ 
tection against lawless whites. 


’ 


MILITARY AID TO STATE GOVERNMENTS. 


The relation of the Army to the civil auth 
ities in the States recently restored to cvs 
government has been a subject of no little per 
plexity. 

While those governments were yet imper™ 
fectly organized, lacking, to a great extent, the 
_ sympathy aud support of the most intluenua! 
| citizens, without organized police or mits 
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without arms and without money, and 
y oyen authority of law to organize and 
‘ia. the military government, which 
had learned by more than three 
‘- .xperience to rely upon for protection of 

; it roperty, Was suddenly withdrawn. 

viately followed an exciting political can- 

paving for its alternative results, in pop- 
cpectation, the support or overthrow of 
wowly-formed governments. ‘The result 
on unusual disposition to lawlessness and 
» and comparative inetliciency of civil gov- 
ment in those States. 

» only laws of Congress providing for the 
\loyment of the military force of the United 
“in support of the government of any 
sate were passed in the infancy of the Repub- 
with a jealous care to avoid undue inter- 

cyce by the national Government in State 
rive, and not designed for such a condition 

_eiety as NOW exists in the southern States. 
‘lence, with an earnest desire to do all in the 
ver of the Executive to preserve peace in 

States, and enable the people to fairly 

leat the polls the exciting questions in- 
ed in the canvass, it has been found possi- 

attain these objects only in an imperfect 
ree, but it is believed that, considering the 
‘oulties of the situation, there is abundant 
onto be satisfied with the comparative good 
ler that has prevailed throughout the coun- 
[he instructions issued from this Depart- 

ot, with the President’s sanction, for the 
rument of department commanders, and 
espondence with those eommanders and 


nie 


wrates 


i > . . . . 
vernors of States, are submitted with this 
rt for the information of Congress. 


J. M. SCHOFIELD, 
Secretary of War. 





Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
December 1, 1868. 


In compliance with the requirements of law 


Secretary of the Treasury has the honor | 


make to Congress the following report: 

in his former communications the Secretary 
bas expressed so fully his views upon the great 
‘jects of the currency, the revenues, and the 
publie debt, that it may be thought quite un- 
necessary for him again to press them upon 

attention of Congress. These subjects, 
however, have lost none of their importance ; 

n the contrary, the public mind during the 

past year has been turned to their considera- 

n with more absorbing interest than at any 

tormer period. The Secretary will therefore, 
ue trusts, be pardoned for restating some of 
\ue views heretofore presented by him. 

If there is any question in finance or politi- 
“economy which can be pronounced settled 
y argument and trial it is that inconvertible 
id depreciated paper money is injurious to 

uc and private interests, a positive politi- 
‘and iinancial evil for which there can be 

‘one justification or excuse, to wit: a tem- 

rary necessity arising from an unexpected 
id pressing emergency ; and it follows, con- 
‘quently, that such a circulation should only 
* tolerated until, without a financial shock, 
‘can be withdrawn or made convertible into 
pecie. If an irredeemable bank-note circu- 
‘nis an evidence of bankrupt or badly 
sanaged banking institutions, which should 
¢ deprived of their franchises, or compelled 
husband and make available their resources 

\ order that they may be prepared at the 
“ariest day practicable to a up their dis- 
nored obhigations, why should not an irre- 
emable Government currency be regarded 

* an evidence of bad management of the 
ta ‘onal finances, if not of national bank- 
“ptcy? And why should not such wise and 
“isa! revenue laws be enacted, and such 


eo 


‘conomy in the use of public moneys be en- 
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forced, as will enable the Government either 
judiciougly to fund or promptly to redeem its 
broken promises ? : 

The United States notes, although declared 
by law to be lawful money, are, nevertheless, 
a dishonored and disreputable eurreney. The 
fact that they are a legal tender, possessing 
such attributes of money as the statute can 
give them, adds nothing to their real value, 
but makes them all the more dishonorable to 
the Government and subversive of good morals. 
The people are compelled to take as money 
what is not money; and becoming demoralized 
by its constantly changing value, they are in 
danger of losing that sense of honor in their 
dealings with the Government and with each 
other which is necessary for the well-being of 
society. Itis vain to expect on the part of 
the people a faithful fulfillment of their duties 
to the Government as long as the Government 
is faithless to its own obligations; nor will 
those who do not hesitate to defraud the public 
revenues long continue to be scrupulous in 
their private business. Justifiable and neces- 
sary as the measure was then regarded, it is 
now apparent that an unfortunate step was 
taken when irredeemable promises were issued 
as lawful money; and especially when they 
were made a valid tender in payment of debts 
contracted when specie was the legal as well 
as the commercial standard of value. The 
legal-tender notes enabled debtors to pay their 
debts in a currency largely inferior to that which 
was alone recognized as money at the time they 
were incurred, and thus the validity of contracts 
was Virtually impaired. If all creditors had 
been compelled by law to pay into the publie 
Treasury fifty per cent., or ten per cent., or, 
indeed, any portion of the amounts received 
by them from their debtors, such a law would 
have been condemned as unequal and unjust ; 
and yet the effect of it would have been to les- 
sen, to the extent of the receipts trom this 


'| source, the necessity for other kinds of taxa- 


tion, and thus to relieve in some measure the 
class unjustly, because unequally, taxed. By 
the legal-tender acts a portion of the property 
of one class of citizens was virtually confiscated 


for the benefit of another, without an increase 


thereby of the public revenues, and conse- 


|| quently without any compensation to the in- 


jured class. There can be no doubt that these 
acts have tended to blunt and deaden the 


|| public conscience, nor that they are charge- 


able in no small degree with the demoraliza- 
tion which so generally prevails. 

The economical objections to these notes as 
lawful money—stated at length in previous 
reports of the Secretary—may be thus briefly 
restated. They increased immensely the cost 
of the war, and they have added largely to the 
expenses of the Government since the restora- 
tion of peace; they have caused instability in 
prices, unsteadiness in trade, and put a check 
upon judicious enterprises; they have driven 
specie from circulation and made it merchan- 
dise; they have sent to foreign countries the 
products of our mines, at the same time that 
our European debt has been steadily increas- 
ing, and has now reached such magnitude as 
to be a heavy drain upon the national resources 
and a serious obstacle in the way of a return 
to specie payments; they have shaken the 
public credit by raising dangerous questions in 
regard to the payment of the public debt; in 
connection with high taxes—to the necessity 
for which they have largely contributed—they 
are preventing ship-building, and thereby the 
restoration of the commerce which was de 
stroyed by the war; they are an excuse for— 
if, indeed, they do not necessitate—protective 
tariffs, and yet fail, by their fluctuating vaine, 
to protect the American manufacturer against 
his foreign competitor; they are filling the 
coffers of the rich, but, by reason of the high 
prices which they create and sustain they are 
almost intolerable to persons of limited in- 
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comes. The language of one of the greatest 
men of modern times, so often, but not too 
often, quoted, is none too strong in its deserip- 
tions of the injustice and the evils of an incon- 
vertible currency: 

“Of all the contrivances for cheating the laboring 
classes of mankind, none has been more effectual 
than that whieh deludes them with paper money. 
Ordinary tyranny, oppression, excessive taxation 
these bear tightiy on the happiness of the mass of the 


| community compared with a fraudulent currency 
| and the robberies committed by depreciated paper. 


Our own history has recorded for our instruction 
enough and more than enough of the demoralizing 
tendency, the injustice, and the intolerable oppres 
sion, on the virtuous and well-disposed, of a degraded 
paper currency authorized or in any Way counte- 
nanced by Government.” 

The experience of all nations that have tried 
the experiment of inconvertible paper money 
has proved the truth of the eloquent words of 
Mr. Webster. If our country is in a measure 
prosperous with such an incubus upon it, it is 
because it is 80 magnificent in extent, so diver- 
sified in climate, so rich in soil, so abundant 
in minerals, with a people su full of energy 
that even a debased currency can only retard 
but not put a stop to its progress. 

The Secretary still adheres to the opinion 
so frequently expressed by him, that a redue- 
tion of the paper circulation of the country 
until it appreciated to the specie standard was 
the true solution of our fina~cial problem. But 
as this policy was emphaticaliy condemned by 
Congress, and it is now too late to return to it, 
he recommends the following measures as the 
next best calculated to effect the desired result. 

Agreements for the payment of coin seem 
to be the only ones, not contrary to good 
morals, the performance of which cannot be 
enforced in the courts. ‘‘Coin contracts” exe- 
euted before the passage of the legal-tender 
acts, as well as those executed since, are sat- 
istied in all the States except California by the 
payment of the amounts called for in depre- 
ciated notes. This shackle upon commerce, 
this check upon our national progress, this 
restriction upon individual rights, should no 
longer be continued. If it be admitted that 
the condition of the country during the war, 
and for a time after its close, created a neces- 
sity for laws and decisions making promissory 
notes (fluctuating in value according to the 


result of battles and of speculative combina- 


tions) the medium in which contracts should 
be discharged, this necessity no longer exists. 
Steps should now be taken to give stability to 
business and security to enterprise; and to this 
end specific contracts to be executed in coin 
should at once be legalized. Perhaps no law 
could be passed which would be productive 
of better results with so little private or pub- 
lic inconvenience. Such a law would simply 
enable the citizen to do what the Government 
is doing in its receipts for customs and in the 
payment of its bonded debt; it would merely 
authorize the enforcement of contracts volan- 
tarily entered into according to their letter. 
The effect of such a law would be to check the 
outflow of specie to other countries by creating 
a necessity for the use of it at home; to en- 
courage enterprises extending into the future 
by removing all uncertainty in regard to the value 
of the currency with which they are to be car- 
ried on. Such alaw would remove a formidable 
embarrassment in our foreign trade, would 
familiarize our people again with specie as the 
standard of value, and show how groundless is 
the apprehension so generally existing that a 
withdrawal of depreciated notes or the appre- 
ciation of these notes to par would produce a 
scarcity of money, by proving that specie, 
expelled from the country by an inferior cir- 
culating medium, will return again when it is 
made the basis of contracts and is needed in 
their performance. Business is now necessis 
rily speculative because the basis is unreliable, 
Currency, by reason of its uncertain future 
value, although usually plentiful in the cities, 
and readily obtained there at low rates on short 
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time with ample collaterals, is comparatively 
cee apd dear in the agricultural districts, 
where longer loans on commercial paper are 
required, Prudeut men hesitate both to lend or 
rrow for any considerable period by reason 
of their inability to determine the value of the 
edium in which the loans are to be paid. 
With currency now worth seventy cents on the 
dollar, and which within six months may ad 
vance to eighty or decline to sixty, is it strange 
that the flow is to the business centers, where 
it can be loaned ** on eall,’’ leaving the interior 
without proper supplies at reasonable rates 
for moving the crops and conducting other 
legitimate business? Isit strange that, in such 
an unsettled condition of the currency, gam- 
bling is active while enterprise ha!ts, trade stag- 
nates, and distrust and apprehension exist in 
regard to the future? Itis not supposed that 
such a measure as is recommended will cure 
the financial evils which now afflict the coun- 
try, but it will be a decided movement in the 
right direction, and the Secretary indulges the 
hope that it will receive the early and favorable 
consideration of Congres SS. 

The legal-tender acts were war measures. 
By reference tothe debates upon their passage 
it will be perceived that by all who advocated 
them they were expected to be temporary only. 
It was feared that irredeemable Government 
notes, in the unfortunate condition of the coun- 
try, could only be saved irom great deprecia- 
tion by being made a legal tender—the great 
fact not being sufticiently considered that, by 
possessing this character, their depreciation 
would - be prevented, but merely disguised. 
Hy nee it was declared that they should be 

‘lawful money and a legal tender in payment 
of all debts, publie or private, within the 
United States, except duties on imports and 
interest on the publhe debt.’” They were 
issued in an emergency, for which it then 
seemed that no other provision couk Lbe made. 
hey were, in fact, a forced loan justified only 
by the condition of thee ountry, and they were 
so recognized by Congressand the people. By 
no member of Congress and by no public 
journal was the issue of these notes as lawful 
money advocated on any other ground than that 
of necessity; and the que stion e 's, should 
they not now, orat an early day, be divested of 
the character which was conferred upon them 
in a condition 6f the country so different from 
the present. The Secretary believes that they 
should, and he therefore recommends, in addi- 
tion to the enactment by which contracts for 
the payment of coin can be enforced, that it 
be declared that after the Ist day of January, 
1870, United States notes shall cease to be a 
egal tender in payment of all private debts 
subsequently contracted; and thatafterthe Ist 
. iy of January, 1871, they shall cease to be a 


ral tender on any contr: act, or for any purpose | 


an ‘ver, except Government dues, for which 
they are now receivable. 

The law should also authorize the conver- 
sion of these notes, at the pleasure of the hold- 
ers, into bonds, bearing such rate of interest as 
may be authorized by Congress on the debt 
into which the present outstanding bonds may 


be funded. 


cient to enable the people and the banks to 
prepare for the contemplated change, and the 
privilege of their conversion would save them 
from depreciation. What has been said by the 
Secretary in his previous reports on the per- 
nicious effects upon business and the public 
morals of inconvertible legal-tender notes, and 
what is said in this report upon the advantages 
which would result trom legalizing coin con- 
tracts, sustain this recommendation. It may 
not be improper, however, to suggest another 
reason for divesting these notes of their legal 
tendercharacter by legislativeaction. Although 
the decisions of the courts have been generally 
favorable to the constitutionality of the acts 


The period for which they would | 
continue to be a legal tender would be sufli- | 
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vy which they were authorized, grave doubts 
are entertained by many of the ablest lawyers 
of the country as to the correctness of these 
decisions ; and it is to be borne in mind that 
they have not yet been sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The illustrious lawyer and statesman, whose 
language upon the subject of irredeemable 
paper money has been quoted, in the Senate 
of the United States on the 21st day of Decem- 
ber, 1836, expressed the following opinion : 

** Most unquestionably there is no legal tender in 
this country, under the authority of this Government 
or any other, but gold and silver, either the coinage 


of our own mints or foreign coins at rates regulated 
by Congress. This is a constitutional principle, per- 


fectly plain and of the very highest importance. The || 


States areexpressly probibited from making anything 
but gold and silver a legal tender in payment of 
debts, and although no such express prohibition is 
applied to Congress, yet, as Congress has no power 
granted to it in this respect but to coin money and to 
regulate the value of foreign coins, it clearly has no 
power to substitute paper or anything else for coin 
as a tender in payment of debts and in discharge of 
contracts. Congress has exercised this power fullyin 
both its branches. It has coined money, and still 
coins it: it has regulated the value of foreign coins, 
and still regulates their value. The legal tender, 
therefore, the constitutional standard of value, is es- 
tablished and cannot be overthrown. To overthrow 
it would shake the whole system.” 


It is by no means certain that the Supreme 
Court will differ from Mr. Webster upon this 
question, and no one can fail to perceive how 
importantitis that the legislation recommended 


; present revenue SVstems 


should precede a decision (from which there | 


can be no appeal) that United States notes are | 


not, under the Federal Constitution, a legal | 


tender. 


The receipts from customs for the last thr 
years have been as follows: 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865...$179,046,651 58 
Forthe pecnl paae eees ee = 
For the fiseal year ending Junesd, 1868.. 


164,464,500 56 


176,417,810 88 || 


While it ap pears from these figures that the | 


customs receipts since the commencement of 

the fiscal year 1865 have been, in a revenue 
point of view, entirely satisfactory, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, what do these large re- 
ceipts, under a high tariff, indicate in regard 
to our foreign trade and to our financial rela- 
tions with foreign nations. 

[t is impossible to aseertain with precision 
the amount of our securities held Europe, 
nor is there any perfectly reliable data for 
ascertaining even what amount has gone there 
annually since the first bonds were issued for 
| the prosecution of the late war. In his report 
of Is66 the Secretary estimated the amount 
of United States securities of different kinds, 
including railroad and other stock, held in Eu- 
rope at $600,000,000, He scon after became 


one hundred to one hundred and fifty millions. 
It would be safe to put the amount so held 
at the present time, exclusive of stocks, at 
$850,000,000, of which not less than S600,- 
000,000 are United States bonds, nearly all of 
| which have left the United States within the 


last six years. The amountis formidable ; and | 


' little satisfaction is derived from the considera- 
tion that these securities have been transferred 
in payment of interest and for foreign com- 
modities; and just as little from the consid- 
eration that probably not over $500,000,000 
in gold values have been received for these 
$850,000,000 of debt. 
foreign indebtedness railroads and other stocks 
are not included, as they are not a debt, but 
the evidence merely of the ownership of prop- 
erty in the United States. Fortunately, for 
some years past individual credits have been 
curtailed, and our foreign and domestic trade 
in this particular has not been unsatisfactory. 
In addition, then, to the stocks referred to and 
the individual indebtedness, of the amount of 
which no accurate estimate can be made, 
euro ype holds not less than $850,000,000 of 
American securities, on nearly all of which 
interest, and on the greater part of which in- 
terest in gold, is being paid. Nor, under the 


satisfied that this estimate was too low by from | 


In this estimate of our | 





GLOBE 


| balance 


| of sixty or seventy million dolla 
/in the form of gold. bearing bonds. 


|| of protecting American against foreign yp; acibo 








| quantities, we have parted with $1,100, 000, ‘ n St 
| of the precious metals; and are, never en the SI 
| confronted with a foreign debt of some 
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ated paper currency, is the ners 
fore ‘ign de bt likel ivy to be stay —; 
abundant harvest, ek cae surt 
cultural products of all hae intone § 
States bonds are still creati ies eae or 
extent, ae exchange with which mcrae et 
are being adjusted. We ay, sila. | 
now increasing our debt to Eurone a «1 
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The gold and silver product of Califcn. ES 
and the Territories since 1848 has — a aaa 
wards of $1,300,000,000, Allowing that &) - 
000,890 have bee *n used in manufacture. 16 ' sting 
that the coin in the country has been j; a ae 
to an equal amount, the balance of this: 
mense sum—$1,100,000,000—has gone ts.: ‘al 
countries in exchange for their prod gee me’ 
Within a pe ‘riod of twenty years, in add . + eehicl 
to our agricultural products, and to our m. f the ¥ 
factures, which have been e Xported rig o ode 


ere 


@lone é lai 


hundred and fifty millions. which is stead;'y | ol 
increasing; and all this has occurred yyJ.y oi) he} 
tariffs in a good degree framed with the 


facturers. But this is not all. Durine : ng | 
recent war most of our vessels engage di ' he olde 
foreign trade were either destroye d by rv “These 
cruisers or transferred to foreigners. Our oy it 
ports as well as our imports are now chi\ ild 
in foreign bottoms. The carrying trade |. 
tween the United States and Europe y ne 
literally in the hands of Europeans. We ' re | 
not for the remnant of ships still employed ss 
the China trade, and the stand we are ae sing wily 
by the establishment of a line of steamer: itd 
the Pacific, the coastwise trade, which js Lit 
tained by ihe exclusion of foreign compet ( 
would seem to be about all that ean, pited 
existing legislation, be relied upon for the res 
ployment of American shipping. ne to 
‘There are many intelligent persons who ent:: roduc 
tain the opinion that the country has been be: be 
elited by the transfer of our bonds to Euro; tel 
the ground that capital has been received of 
exchange for them, which has been protital f tra 
employed in the development of our nations bave b 
resources, and that it matters little whether ‘o Test 
the interest upon the debt is received by ow now ly 
own people or by the people of other countries lvers 
This opinion is the result of misap pre het | ant of 
of facts, and is unsound in principle. - ng: 
pot to a large extent true that capital, wlics torati 
is being used in developing the national ! leu 
sources, has been received in exchange fort! g © 
bonds which are held in Europe. While ma j contin 
articles, such as railroad iron, machinery, ant promi 
raw materials used in manufacturing—t: not | 
value of which to the country is acknowledge: here 


| —have been so received, a large proportion «! esti 


the receipts have been of a different descril ader 
tion. Our bonds have been largely paid tor pest 
in articles for which no nation can afford! ton 
run in debt, for articles which have neviher accor 


rod + 
stimulated industry nor increased the prov. at 


ive power of the country, which h ie in fact 
added nothing to the national wealth. A re irtig 
erence to the custom-house entries will si ite-| 
stantiate the correctness of these statemen's lebas 


‘T'wo thirds of the importations of the U ted fe 





| States consist of articles which, in econ 


times, would be pronounced luxuries. if 


war and a redundant currency have brows tired 
about unexampled extravagance, W ee : ‘ 
only be satisfied by the most costly pr press 
of foreign countries. No exceptio yn could Ne 
taken to such importations if they were psu re 
for in our own productions. This, unforta lis 
nately, is not the fact. They are annually s¥e~ nen 
ing our foreign debt without increasing © nd 
ability to pay it. How disastrous such sce oe heay 
of trade, if long continued, must be, it requires peoy 
no spirit of prophecy to predict. putt 
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an unimpo rtant matter that the 
a large poruon of our securities is 
iy citizens of other countries instead 
‘wn. If the interest upon a public debt 
ot where the taxes to provide for it are 
: she debt, although a burden upon the 
tax-p ayers Who are not holders of se- 
may be so managed as not to be a 
burden upon the nation. The money 
rat 0es * into the Treasury by means of taxes 








w out again into the same community 

oe ayment of interest; and were it not for 

; xpenses attending it, the process would 
g] » a purely economical view, be an ex- 
one. Ii the bonds of the Unite d States 
y distributed among the people of 
iwWorent States there would be less com- 

¥ ‘the debt than is now heard. Anti-tax 

- will attain strength only in those States 

1d which few bonds are held. If the people 
, West are more sensible of the burdens 
ral taxation than are those of the east- 
ites it is because they are not holders 
me extent of national securities. ‘This 


r 


sally 


» eich jality cannot of course be pre yeented by 
Stead . , r 


artificial The 
je most largely held where capital is the 

x cnet ab indant . “and they will be more equally 
ited among the respe ctive States—if not 


pr ocesses. 


ng r the people —as the new States approach 


Jer ones in wealth. 
se manifest truths indicate how import- 
ris that the debt of the United States 
tbe a home debt; so that the money 
llected for taxes may be paid to our 
pl the way of interest. In fact, a 
nat ional debt to be tolerable must of 
tybe a home debt. A nation that owes 
must have its own people for creditors. 
snot, the debt will be a dead weight 


is Cc 


‘his :its industry, and will be quite likely to 


eventually into bankruptcy. The 

ed States are not only able to pay the 
ton their debt, but to set agood exam- 

» other nations by steadily and rapidly 
ig that debt. 
enalready intimated, are measures which 
id not only to prevent further exporta- 
four bonds, and in the regular course 
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securities | 


What is now required, as | 


0 ide to bring back tothe country those that 
vat wwe been exported, but which will also tend | 
whet estore those important interests that are 
| by ‘languishing, as the result of the war and 
uni rse legislation. The firstand most import- 
het tof these measures are those which shall | 
It ugabout, withoutunnecessary delay,the res- 
W on of thespecie standard. The financial 
mal ties under which the country is labor- 
tor iy be traced directly to the issue, and 
en ‘nuance in circulation of irredeemable 
Ty, mises as lawful money. The country will 
ng be really and reliably prosperous until | 
wie is a nr to specie payments. The 
5 jsesion of a solvent, convertible currency, 








thes all other financial and economical 


jestions. It is, in fact, a fundamental ques- 
i i; and until it is settled, and settled in 
ae rdance with the teachings of experience, 
setae attempts at other financial and economical 
me ‘orms Will either fail absolutely or be but 
\ tially suecesstul. A sound currency is the 
8 ood of a commercial nation. If this is 
I", ased the whole current of its commercial! 
' must be disordered and irregular. The 
ing point in reformatory legislation must 
ere. Our debased currency must be re- 
—o dor raised to the par of specie, or cease 
: ; * jawful money, before substantial pro- 
tress Can be made with other reforms. 
‘ext in importance to the —— of the 
‘ ency is that of the revenues. ‘Taxes are 
= iispensable for the support of “the Govern- 


2 ent ; tor the maintenance of the public credit, 
1@ payment of the public debt. To tax 
ily, not only without impoverishing the 
ple, but without checking enterprise or 
‘ng shackles upon industry, requires the 


|! disturbance 


most careful study, not 
of the country and its relations with other na- 
tions, but also of the character of the people 
as affected by the nature of their institutions. 
While much may be learned by the study of 
the revenue of European nations, 
which have been perfected by years of expe- 
rience and the employment of the highest talent, 
it must be obvious that these systems must 
undergo very considerable modifications before 
they will be fitted to the political and physic al 
con di tion of the United States. Ina popular 
Government like ours, where the people vir- 
tually assess the taxes as well as pay them, 
the popular will, if not the popular prejudice, 
must be listened to in the preparation of rev- 
enue laws. Justice must, in some instances, 
yield to expediency; and some legitimate 
sources of revenue may be unavailable because 
a resort to them might be odious toa majority 
of tax-payers. The people of the United States 
are enterprising and se If: reliant. Most of them 
are the ‘‘architects of their own fortunes ;” 
few the inheritors of wealth. Engaged in 
various enterprises, with constantly varying 
results, and in sharp competition with each 
other, they submit reluctantly to inquisitions 
of tax-gatherers, which might not be obnoxious 
to people less independent and living under 
less liberal institut a s. Then, too, the United 
States are a new country, of large extent and 
diversified interests; with great natural re- 
sources, in the early process of development. 
Not only may systems of revenue which are 
suited to England or Germany or France be 
insuited to this country, but careful and judi- 
cious observation and —_ are indispensable 
to the preparation of tax bills suited to 
peculiar interests of its different sections. It 
was with a view of supplying * Congress with 
such information as was needed to secure the 
passage of equal and wise excise a tariff 
laws, which would yield the largest revenue 
with the least oppression and inconvenience 


only of the resources 


syste ms 


the 


to the people, that a revenue commission was 
created in 1865. The creation of this com- 
mission was the first practical movement 


toward a careful examination of the business 
and resources of the country, with a view to 
the adoption of a judicious revenue system. 
The reports of this commission were interest- 
ing and valuable, and they exhibited so clearly 
the necessity for further and more complete 
investigations that by the act of July 15, 1866, 
the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized 
tO appoint an officer in his Department, to 
be styled the Special Commissioner of Revy- 
enue, whose duty it should be ‘*to inquire 
into all the sources of national revenue, and 


the best method of collecting the revenut the 
relation of foreign trade to domestic indus- 
try; the mutual adjustme nt of the systems of 
taxation by customs and excise, with a view 


of insuring the re quisite revenue with the least 

or inconvenience to the progress 
of industry, and the development of the re- 
sources of the country,’ &&. Under this act 
Mr. David A. Wells was appointed Special 
Commissioner of the Revenue With what 
energy and ability he has undertaken the very 
diffie vult duties devolved upon him has he en 
manifested by the reports which he has already 
submitted to Congress. That which accom 
panies or will soon fol low this communic a: 
tion will prove, more fully than those which 
have pre ceded it have done, the Importance 
of the investigations in which he is engaged 
and the judicious labor which | he is bestowing 
upon them. The facts which he presents and 
the recommendations based upon them are 
entitled to the most careful deration of 
These reports of *the Commissioner 
are socomplete that tlicy relieve the Secretary 
from discussing elaborately the ques 
which they treat. His remarks, therefore, 
upon the internal revenues and the tariff will 
be general and brief. 


consi 


Congress. 
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Lhe following is a statement of receipts trom 





internal revenues for the last three fiscal vears 

For the year ending June 30, 1866, $509, 226,813 42 
For the year ending June 3v, ISG7. 60,027 S37 43 
For the year ending June Jv, 1S0s, 101,087,589 41 


It thus appears that the internal revenue 
receipts for the year ending June 30, 1867, fell 
below the receipts for the year ending June 30, 
1866, 348,190,275 99, and that the re ceipts ¢ for 
the year ending June 60, 1868, fell short of the 
receipts for 1867, 874,939,948 O02. The receipts 
for the first four months ofthe present fiscal year 
were 348,756,348 33. If the rece ipts for these 
months are an index of those for the remaining 
e ight, the re¢ ceipts for the present fiscal year Wi ill 
be 3 146,209,044. 

This large reduction of internal revenue re- 
ceipts is attributable both to inefficient collec 
tions, and to a reduction of taxes. It is quite 
obvious that the receipts from customs cannot 
be maintained without an increase of exports or 
of our foreign debt. If the receipts from cus 
toms should be diminished, even with a large 
reduction of the expenses of the Government, 
our internal revenues must necessarily be in- 
creased. ‘The first thing to be done is to intro- 
duce economy into all branches of the public 
service, not by reduced appropriations to be 
made good by ‘* deficiency bills,’’ but by put- 
ting a stop to all unnecessary demands upon the 
Treasury. There is no department of the Gov 
ernment which is conducted with proper econ 
omy. The habits formed during the war are still 
strong, and will only yield to the requirements 
of inexorable law. ‘The average expenses of 
the next ten years for the civil service ought 
not to exceed $40,000,000 per annum. Those 
of the War Department, after the bounties are 
paid, should be brought down to $55,000,000, 
and those of the Navy to $20,000,000. ‘The 
outlays for pensions and Indians cannot for 
some years be considerably reduced, but they 
ean doubtless be brought within $30,000,000. 
The interest on the public debt when the whole 
debt shall be fanded, atanaverage rate of inter 
est of five percent., willamount to $125,000,000 
which will be reduced with the annual reduction 
of tne principal. 

When the internal revenue and tariff laws 
shall be revised so as to be made to harmonize 
with each other, it is supposed that $300,- 
000,000 can annually be realized from these 
sources without burdensome taxation. How 
much shall be raised from each can be deter- 
mined when the whole subject of revenue shall 
be thoroughly investigated by Congress, with 
the light shed upon it by Commissioner Wells in 
his exhaustive re port of the; yresent year. The 
Secretary does not doubt, nee ver, that the 
best interests of the country will be subserved 
by a reduction of the tariff and an increase of 
excise duties 

According to this estimate the account would 
stand as follows: 


Receipts from customs and internal rev- 

SRA a= sn cin das baaddbnasdedine dieediemniies . $300,000,000 
Expenditures for the civil service........... $40,000,000 
Expenditures for the War Department. 35,000,000) 
Expenditures for the Navy Departme nt 20,000,000 
Expenditures for pensions and Indians... 30,000,000 


“xpenditures for interest on the public 
Cec dsnduduetsustedvude 7 tocmean assee ] 


25,000,000 


TD oo... cnc atenicicaneacialidgtecsiaytdaeaciiee ae 
Leaving as an excess of receipts $50,000,000 
to be applied to the payment of the principal 
of the \ If the growth of the 
should make an increase of expenditures neces 
sary, this incre ase will, by the same cause, be 
provided for by increase “1 rece ipts under the 
same rate of taxation; and as it isto be hoped 
that the regular increase of the revenues, wilh 
out an increase of taxation, resulting fe ym the 
ady vance of the country in wealth and popula 
ti on, will be greate -r than the necessary increase 
of expenses, there will be ac -onstautly increas: 
ng amount in addition to that from a 


1 . 
debt. country 


sing 


aris 
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decrease of interest to be annually applied to 
the payment of the debt. If large additional 
expenditures should be unavoidable theyshould 
at once be provided for by additional taxes. 
What is required, then, at the present time, is 
a positive limitation of the annual outlays to 
2500,000,000, including 350,000,000 to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the principal of the 
debt, and such modifications of the revenue 
laws as will secure this amount, without unwise 
restrictions upon commerce, and with the least 
possible oppression and inconvenience to the 
tax payers. In the foregoing estimates of 
resourees miscellaneous receipts and receipts 
from sales of public lands are omitted. The 
miscellaneous receipts heretofore have been 
derived from sales of gold and of property 
purchased by the War and Navy Departments 
during the war and no longer needed. On a 
return to specie payments there will be no pfe- 
miums on coin, very little Government prop- 
erty will hereafter be sold, and under the 
homestead law and with liberal donations of 
the publicdomain, which are likely to be made 
as heretofore, no considerable amount can be 
expected from lands. Whatever may be re- 
ceived from these sources will doubtless be 
covered by miscellaneous expenses, of which 
no estimate can be made. 

The act of March 31, 1868, exempting from 
taxes nearly all the manufactures of the coun- 
try other than distilled spirits, fermented 
liquors, and tobacco, was sudden and unex- 
pected, 
an immense revenue, but the reduction was 
so great as to leave an impression on the pub- 
lic mind that it would be only temporary, and 
that a tax in some degree equivalent to that 
which was removed would of necessity soon 
he resorted to. It is, perhaps, for this reason 
that this measure has failecl to give relief to 
the public by a diminution of prices, and 
has benefited manufacturers rather than con- 
sumers. The frequentand important changes 
which have been made in the internal revenue 
laws, the ease with which exemptions trom 
taxation have been obtained, and the sudden- 
ness with which taxes have been greatly aug- 
mented or reduced, have constituted one of the 
greatest evils of the system. Sudden changes 
in the revenue laws are not only destructive of 
all business calculations, but they excite—not 
unreasonably—a feeling of discontent and a 
sense of injustice among the people, most 
unfavorable to an efficient collection of taxes. 
While it is admitted that in a new and grow- 
ing country like ours modifications of the 
tuxes will be frequently necessary, some defi- 
nite policy heuil at once be inaugurated in 
regard to our internal revenues, the general 
principles of which should be regarded as 
finally estabfished. 

Assuming that the receipts from customs 
will be reduced by a reduction of duties or by 
the effects of a return to specie payments upon 
importations under the present tariff, and that, 
consequently, there must be an increase of 
internal taxes, there are three sources of rev- 
enue which are likely to be cunsidered. 

First. An increase of taxes upon distilled 
spirits. 

The idea of deriving the bulk of the revenue 
from this article is a very popular one; and 
even our unfortunate experience has only par- 
tially convinced the public of its impossibility. 
The late exorbitant tax on distilled spirits, 
intended, perhaps, not merely as a revenue 
measure, but as an encouragement to temper- 
ance, proved to be the most demoralizing tax 
ever imposed by Congress, corrupting both the 
manufacturers and the revenue officers, and 
familiarizing the people with stupendous viola- 
tions of the law. The restoration of it, or any 
considerable increase of the present tax, would 
lead to a repetition of the frauds which have 
brought the internal revenue system into such 
utter disgrace. 


It not only deprived the Treasury of 


Second. A restoration of the tax on manu- 
factures abolished in March last. 

The objections to the restoration of this tax 
are, that it would indicate vacillation on the 
part of Congress, and that this tax, principally 
on account of numerous exemptions, was par- 
tial and unjust. It is also apparent that, if 
restored, it would fail to be permanent by 
reason of the persistent and united hostility of 
a class of citizens influential and powerful, and 
whose influence and power are rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Third. An increased and uniform tax on 
sales; and this the Secretary respectfully rec- 
ommends. 

Under the present law wholesale and retail 
dealers in goods, wares, and merchandise of 
foreign or domestic production, wholesale and 
retail dealers in liquors, and dealers in tobacco 
are subject to a similar but unequal tax upon 
sales. This inequality should be removed, and 
a tax levied upon all sales sufficient, with the 


revenues from other sources, to meet the wants | 


of the Government. ‘The reasons in favor of a 
tax upon sales are that it could be levied gen- 


erally throughout the country, and would not | 


be liable to the imputation of class legislation ; 


that it would be so equally distributed as not | 
to bear so oppressively as other taxes upon | 
individuals or sections ; and that no depression | 


of one branch of industry which did not in- 
juriously affect the business of the entire coun- 
try could greatly lessen its productiveness. 


Ashas been already stated, the receipts from | 


customs for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1866, were $179,046,651 58; for the year end- 


ing June 30, 1867. $176,417,810 88; and for | 


the last fiscal year, $164,464,599 56. These 
figures show that the tariff has produced large 
revenues, although it is in no just sense a rev- 
enue tariff. In this respect it has exceeded 
the expectations of its friends, if, indeed, it has 
not disappointed them. It has not checked 


importations, and complaint is made that it | 


has not given the anticipated protection to 
home manufactures, not because it was not 
skillfully framed to this end, but because an 
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| rogation of all restrictions upon fore! 


at last a charge upon the consumers. 


_ must be derived from customs, so that a strc: 
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enue and not for protection, and thar. 
enues to be derived from it shall be n 

than, in connection with those reoere nn 
other sources, will be required f es 
nomical administration of the Goyer 
maintenance of the public faith, and ei 2, 
ual extinguishment of the public dos 
the country is not at present, and mi 
for many years to come, prepared { 


ay not a 
‘OF the 
merce, it is unquestionably prepared for i 
enue tariff. The public debt is an incumbr, . 
upon the property of the nation, and the tar, 
the necessity for which it creates, by wh; wwe t 
mode and from whatever sources collected pe 
: C Taxes 
should not, therefore, be increased, nor y 
the tax-payers permit them to be permanent) 
increased, for the benefit of any interes .. 
section. Fortunately, or unfortunately, as; 
question may be regarded from different sta, 


| points, the necessities of the Government y 


be such for many years that large reve, 


ins 


| revenue tariff must incidentally bewetit ourhome 


inflated currency—the effect of which upon | 


importations was not fully comprehended—has, || 


in a measure, defeated its object. It has ad- 
vanced the prices of dutiable articles, and, by 
adding to the cost of living, has been oppress- 
ive to consumers without being of decided 
benefit to those industries in whose interest it 
is regarded as having been prepared. In his 
last report the Secretary recommended the 
extension of specific duties, but did not rec- 
ommend a complete revision of the tariff, on 
the ground that this work could not be intelli- 
gently done as long as business was subject to 
constant derangement by an irredeemable cur- 
rency. The same difficulty still exists, but as 
decided action upon the subject of the currency 
ought not to be longer postponed the present 
may not be an unfavorable time for a thorough 
examination of the tariff. It is obvious thata 
revision of it is required, not only to relieve it 
of incongruities and obscurity, and to harmo- 
nize it with excise taxes and with our agricul- 
tural and commercial interests, but also to 
adapt it to the very decided change which must 
take place in the business of the country upon 
the restoration of the specie standard. Large 
revenues are now derived from customs, be- 
cause a redundant currency produces extrava- 
gance, which stimulates importations. 
currency were convertible, and business were 
regular and healthy, the tariff would be se- 
verely protective, if not in many instances pro- 
hibitory. Indeed, of some valuable articles it 
is prohibitory already. 


‘There will be in the future, as there have | 


been in the past, widely different opinions upon 
this long vexed and very important subject, 
but the indications are decided that the more 
enlightened sentiment of the country demands 
that the tariff shall hereafter be a tariff for rev- 


If the | 














| Matured debt not presented for pay- 


manufactures. According to the estima: 
made by the Secretary, an annual reyenye of 
$300,000,000 will be required to meet 
necessary demands upon the Treasury. and f>; 
a satisfactory reduction of the public debt 
How much of this amount shall be deriyed 
from customs it will be for Congress to 
termine. 

In examining this difficult question, the mag. 
nitude of our foreign debt, and the neces. 
not only of preventing its increase but of ry: 
idly reducing it, must be kept steadily in view 
It may be necessary that a large portion of 
bonds now held in Europe be taken up » 
bonds bearing a lower rate of interest, pays 
in some European city, in order that they ma 
be less likely to be returned to the Unite: 
States at unpropitious times. Whether this 
accomplished or not, it is of the last im 
ance that our tax laws, and especially 
tariff, should be so framed as to encourage ex 
ports and enlarge our commerce with foreiz: 
natious, so that balances may be in our fa 
and the interest, and in due time the principal, 
of our foreign debt may be paid by our surplus 
productions. Many of the investigations of 
the Revenue Commissioner have been made 


1 


with the view of furnishing Congress with the 


| data necessary fora thorough examination aud 


a wise determination of this most important 
question, and it is fortunate that the sulsi- 
dence of political excitement removes many 
of the difficulties heretofore in the way of an 
impartial consideration of it. 

The public debt on the Ist day of November, 
1867, amounted to $2,491,504,450, and con 


sisted of the following items: 


Debt bearing coin interest............... $1,778,110,921 
Debt bearing currency interest......... $26,708,040 | 
Matured debt not presented for pay- 

WROTE vs icencescncntaninencvese 
Debt bearing no interes 


TOCA wvcsscsccnvscssspsesevsovsewsonaccsiesions 
Cash in the TIGOBUIy «..ccccceicsssssesssoees 


& 








Amount of debt less cash in the ee 
EPODSULG ..<.<00i505 iccxtsibscndenear Sedisssmnted $2,491, W440 


On the Ist day of November, 150. " 
amounted to $2,527,129,552 82, and consist 
of the following items: 


Debt bearing coin interest 
Debt bearing currency interest... 






Q 72.9 "9 





MENL.......00..00000 eeeeenecneneneseeeeees reer 1ST SO ‘ 
Debt bearing no interest... eh 
Total ..........00+ gig eee Coe ae, 2.541 es + 
Cash in the Treasury..........2::e0+-0 13,515.00" =" 
Amount of debt less cash in the . oy 
TPORSUFY .....000000000 sitibeeninatonsnianerieise? $2.57 120 


ay 
if 


By a comparison of these statements It 
pears that the debt, between the Ist day . 
November, 1867, and the Ist day of Novewyrh 
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voreased $35,625,102 82. Of this in- 
“294,152,000 is chargeable to the Pacific 
~ and 37,200,000 to the purchase ot 
America. Within the same period 
was paid for bounties $44,060,515, and 
«34,000,000 for interest on compound 
oven three-tenth notes, which had ac- 
‘> wor to the Ist of November, 1867. If 
> extraordinary advances and payments 
wor been made the receipts would have 
wooded the expenditures $43,787,412 18. 
excees . pe 
" cdering the heavy reduction of internal 
's. made at the last session of Congress, 
‘she large expenditures which have attended 
‘military operations against the Indians on 
frontier, and the maintenance of large 
at expensive points in the southern 
corps, this statement of the amount of the 
+» eannot be regarded an unsatisfactory one. 
» bounties will, it is expected, be entirely 
i within the next three months, and very 
wip interest, except that which accrues upon 
funded debt, is hereafter to be provided 
Should there be henceforth no extraor- 
ary expenditures, and no further donations 
> nyblie moneys in the form of bounties or 
viditional subsidies to railroad companies, 
proper economy in the administration of 
General Government, and with judicious 
ndments of the revenue laws and proper 
‘oreement thereof, the public debt, without 
ressive taxation, can be rapidly diminished 
ieasily extinguished within the period here- 
renamed by the Secretary. 
e ability of the United States to maintain 
r integrity against insurrection as well as 
rinst a foreign enemy can no longer be 
‘ited. The question of their ability, under 
\oeratie institutions, to sustain a large na- 
nal debt, is still to be decided. That this 
estion should be affirmatively settled, it is, 
he opinion of the Secretary, of the highest 
tance that the tax-paying voters should 
encouraged by the fact that the debt is in 
progress of rapid extinguishment and is 
to be a permanent burden upon them and 
rposterity. If it be understood that this 
tisto be a perpetual incumbrance upon 
‘property and industry of the nation, it 1s 
rtainly to be feared that the collection of 
‘axes necessary to pay the interest upon it may 
require the exercise of power by the central 
Government inconsistent with republicanism 
iid dangerous to the liberties of the people. 
thedebt must be paid. Direct repudiation 
san impossibility; indirect repudiation, by 
rther issues of legal-tender notes, would be 
wadness. To insure its payment without a 
change in the essential character of the Gov- 
ernment every yéar should witness a reduction 
‘its amount and a diminution of its burdens. 
‘he Secretary is confident that he expressed 
‘he sentiments of the intelligent tax-payers of 
‘he country when he said in his report of 1865: 
The debt is large, but if kept at home, as it is de- 
“rable it should be, with a judicious system of taxa- 
“on, it need not be oppressive. It is, however, a 
C While it is capital to the holders of the securi- 
*s, it Is still a national debt, and an incumbrance 
“pon the national estate, Neither its advantages 
nor its burdens are or can be shared or borne equally 
¥ the people. Its influences are anti-republican. 
: adds to the power of the Executive by increasing 
Federal patronage; it must be distasteful to the peo- 
me, Decause it fills the country with informers and 
‘X-gatherers, It is dangerous to the public virtue, 
;“use It involves the collection and disbursement 
* Vast sums of money, and renders rigid national 
‘nomy almost impracticable. It is, in a word, a 
n ‘onal burden, and the work of removing it, no 
matter how desirable it may be for individual invest- 
me a should not long be postponed. 
i all true men desire to leave to their heirs un- 
, lmbered estates, so should it be the ambition of 
_'“ heople of the United States to relieve their de- 
dants of this national mortgage. We need not 
oxious that future generations sball share the 
‘en with us. Wars are not at an end, and pos- 


/\'Y willhaye enough to doto take care of the debts 
‘!2¢ir own creation, 

he Secretary respectfully suggests that on this 

~. pect the expression of Congress should be decided 

- It is of the greatest importance in 


eS 





r 


‘atthe right start should be made. Nothing but 
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revenue will sustain the national credit, and noth- 
ing less than a fixed policy for the reduction of the 
public debt will be likely to prevent its increase.” 

And in his report of 1867, when he remarked: 

“Old debts are hard debts to pay; the longer they 
are continued the more odious they become. If the 
present generation should throw the burden of this 
debt upon the next, it will be quite likely to be 
handed down from one generation to another, a per- 
petual if not a constantly increasing burden upon 
the people. Our country is full of enterprise and 
resources. The debt will be lightened every year 
with great rapidity by the increase of wealth and 
population. With a proper reduction in the expenses 
of the Government, and with a revenue system 
adapted to the industry of the country, and not 
oppressing it, the debt may be paid before the expi- 
ration of the present century. The wisdom of a 
policy which shall bring about such a result is vin- 
dicated, in advance, by the history of nations whese 
people are burdened with inherited debts, and with 
no prospect of relief for themselves or their pos- 
terity.”’ 

In his last report the Secretary referred to 
the condition of the Treasury at the close of 
the war and at some subsequent periods, 
alluding especially to the emergency in the 
spring of 1865, arising from the very large 
requisitions which were waiting for payment, 
and the still larger requisitions that were to be 
provided for, to enable the War Department 
to pay arrearages due to the Army, and other 
expenses which had already been incurred in 
the suppression of the rebellion. In_ briefly 
reviewing the administration of the Treasury 
from April, 1865, he did not think it necessary 
to state how much of the large revenue receipts 
had been expended in the payment of debts 
incurred during the war; and he would not 
undertake to do it now did not ee 
sion exist in the public mind in regard to the 
expenditures of the Government since the con- 


| clusion of hostilities, prejudicial to both the 
law-making and the law-executing branches 


of the Government. 
The war was virtually closed in April, 1865. 
On the first day of that month the public debt 


| amounted, according to the books and accounts 


of the Department, to $2,366,955,077 34. On 
the Ist day of September following it amounted 
to $2,757,689,571 43, having increased in four 
months $390,734,494 09. From that period it 
continued to decline until November 1, 1867, 
when it had fallen to $2,491,504,450. On the 
Ist day of November last it had risen to 
$2,527,129,552 82. By this statement it ap- 
pears that between the Ist day of April, 1865, 
and the Ist day of September of the same year, 
the debt increased $390,734,494 09, and that 
between the Ist day of September, 1865, and 
the Ist day of November, 1868, it decreased 
$230,560,018 61; and that on the last day 
mentioned it was $160,174,475 48 larger than 
it was on the Ist day of April, 1865. Since 


then the Treasurer's receipts from all sources 


June 30 to November 1, 1868............. 


of revenue have been as follows: 


For April, May, and June, 1865........ 
For the year ending June 30, 1866..... 
For the year ending June 20, 1867..... 
For the year ending June 30, 1868..... 


$83,519,164 13 
558,032,620 06 
490,634,010 27 
$05,638,083 32 
124,652,184 42 


1,662,476,062 20 





Potsil OF POCOL Mais censcecccvessecenacece 

To which should be added the in- 
crease of the debt between the Ist 
day of April, 1865, and the Ist day 
of November, 1868......... cputedaetanadsee ; 


160,174,475 48 





§1,822.650,537 68 


This exhibit shows that the large sum of 
$1,822,650,537 68 was expended in the pay- 


| ment of the interest and of other demands 


upon the Treasury in three years and seven 
months, being an annual average expenditure 
of $508,646,661 68. 

If the statement of the public debt on the 
Ist day of April, 1865, had included all debts 
due at that time, and $1,822,650,537 68 had 
really been expended in payment of the interest 
on the public debt, and the current expenses 
of the Government between that day and the 
Ist day of November last, there would have 
been a profligacy and a recklessness in the 
expenditures of the public moneys discredit- 
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able to the Government and disheartening to 
tax-payers. Fortunately this is not the tact. 
Phat statement—as istrue of all other monthly 
statements of the Treasury—exhibited only the 
adjusted debt, according to the books of the 
Treasury, and did not, and could not, include 
the large sums due to the soldiers of the great 
Union Army—numbering at that time little 
less than a million men—for ** pay’’ and for 
‘*bounties,’’ or on claims of various kinds 
which must of necessity have been unsettled. 
For the purpose of putting this matter right 
the Secretary has endeavored to ascertain from 


‘the War and Navy Departments how much of 


their respective disbursements, since the close 
of the war, has been in payment of debts 
properly chargeable to the expenses of the war. 
The following is the result of his inquiries: 

By the War Department............ 


$505,481,125 90 
By the Navy Department.............. 


5 30,000,000 OO 

It has been impossible to obtain an exact 
statement of the amount of such debts paid by 
the Navy Department, but sufficient informa- 
tion has been received to justify the Secretary in 
estimating it in round numbers at $35,000,000, 
which is probably an under rather than over 
estimate. The expenditures of the War De- 
partment have been furnished in detail, and 
are believed to be substantially correct. 

These figures show that the money expended 
by the War and Navy Departments, between 
the Ist day of April, 1865, and the Ist day of 
November, 1868, on 
Claims justly chargeable to the expenses of the war, 

GOI Bina since cesixccennacecsemscaceisccs’ SOE Oe 
To which should be added amount ad- 

vanced to the Pacifie roads......... 42. 194,000 00 
Amount paid for Alaska..... dniadaaaase 7,200,000 00 


$67,825,125 OO 


Deducting this sum from the amount of the 
revenues, $1.662,476,062 29, and S160,174, 
475 48, the increase of the public debt, the 
remainder, 31,142,825,411 78, or an average 
of $318,028,021 8% per annum, is the amount 
actually expended in the payment of current 
expenses and interest. 

It is thus shown that within a period of 
three years and seven months the revenues, 
or the receipts from all sources of revenue, 
reach the enormous sum of $1,662,496,062 20, 
and that $630,451,125 90 were paid on debts 
which were actually due at the close of the 
war, and for bounties which, like the pay of 
the Army, were a part of the expenses of the 
war. Adding the amount thus paid to the 
debt, as exhibited by the books of the Treas- 
ury on the Ist day of April, 1865, it appears 
that the debt of the United States at that time 
was $2,997,586,203 24, and that the actual 
reduction has been $470,.256,650 42; and but 
for the advances to the Pacific roads, and the 
amount paid for Alaska, would have been 
$519,650,650 42. 

Nothing can better exhibit the greatness of 
the resources of this young nation than this 
statement, or show more clearly its ability to 
make ‘* short work”’ of the extinguishment ot 
the public debt. It will be borne in mind that 
these immense revenues have been collected 
while one third part of the country was ina 
state of great destitution, resulting from its 
terrible struggle to separate itself from the 
Union, with its political condition unsettled 
and its industry in a great degree paralyzed ; 
and while also the other two thirds were slowly 
recovering from the drain upon their product- 
ive labor and resources, a necessary accom: 
paniment of a gigantic and protracted war. 

The Secretary has noticed with deep regret 
indications of a growing sentiment in Con- 
gress—notwithstanding the favorable exhtbits 
which have been from time to time made of 
the debt-paying power of the country—in favor 
of a postponement of the payment of any part 
of the principal of the debt, until the national 
resources shall be so increased as to make the 
payment of it more easy. If this sentiment 


en Lad, eben 
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»prevail as to give direction to the action 


of the Government, he would feel that a very 


great error had been committed, which could 
hardly fail to be a severe n etme to the 
country. The people of the United States will 
never be so willing to be taxed for the purpose 


of reducing the debt as at the present time. 
the ity for its creation is better 
understood and ap preciated than it can be at 
a future day. Now it is regarded by a large 
majority of tax-payers as a age of the great 
price paid for the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment, and therefore a sacred debt. The longer 
the reduction of it is postponed the iter 
will be the difliculties in the way of accomplish- 
ing it, and the more intolerable will 
be the burden of taxation. The Secretary, 
therefore, renews the recommendations made 
in his first that a certain definite sum 
be annually ap plied to the payment of the it 
terestand the prince ipalof thedebt. Theamount 
sted was $200,000,000. As the debt is 
cousiderably smaller than its maximum was 
estimated at, the amount to be so applied annu- 
ally might now safely be fixed at 3175,000,000, 
according to the estimate already made in this 
report, 

Fhe subject of the currency in which the 
five-twenty bonds may be paid—agitated for 
some time past—was freely discussed during the 
recent political canvass, and made 
tion upon which parties, to some extent, 
divided, The premature and unfortunate agi- 
tation and discussion of this question have been 
damaging to the credit of the Government, 
both at home and abroad, by exciting appre- 

that the good faith of the nation 
might not be maintained, and have thus pre- 


Now neces 


gre: 


seem to 


repo rt, 


sues 


i ques- 
were 


hensions 


vented our bonds from advancing in price, as 
they otherwise would have advanced, after it 


was perceived that the maximum of the debt 
had been reached, and have rendered funding 
at a low rate of interest too unpromising to be 
taken. In his report in 1865 the Seere- 
tary used the following language: 


undey 


rre concluding his remarks upon the national 
Seeretary would suggest that the credit of 
he five-twenty bonds, issued under the acts of Feb- 
ruary Jo, 1862, and June 30, 1864, would be improve i 
in Kur ope, and, conses juently, their market value 
ndvanced at home, if Congress should declare that 
. 1¢ principal as well as the interest of these bonds is 
to be paid inecoin, The policy of the Government in 
regard to its funded debt is well understood in the 
United States, but the absence of a provision in these 
nxets that the principal of the bonds issued under 
them should be paid in coin, while such a provision 
is contained in the act under which the ten-fortics 
were issued, has created some apprehension in Eu- 
rope that the five-twenty bonds might becalled in at 
theexpiration of five years, and paidin United States 
notes, Although itis not desirable that our securi- 
ties should be held out of the United States, it is de- 
sirable that they should be of good eredit in foreign 
marketson account of the influence which these mar- 
kets exert upon our own. It is, therefore, important 
that all wisapprehensions on these points should be 
removed by an explicit declaration of Congress that 
these bonds are to be paid in coin.” 


‘Bef 
debt, the 


Without intending to criticise the inaction 
of Congress in regard to a matter of so great 
importance, the Secretary does not hesitate to 
say that if his recommendations had been 
adopted the public debt would have been much 
less than itis; and that the reduction of the 
rate of interest would this have been in 
rapid progress. ‘The Secretary does not think 
it necessary to discuss the question in this re- 
port. His opinions upon it are well known to 
Congress and the people. They were definitely 
presented in his report for 1867, and they re- 
main unchanged. He begs leave merely to 
suggest, as he has substantially done betore, 
that alleviation of the burden of the public 
debt is to be obtained not ina decrial of the 
national credit, not in threats of repudiation, 
in afurther issue of irredeemable notes, 
notin arguments addressed to the fea the 
bondholders, but in a clear and explicit dec- 
laration by Congress that the national faith, 
in letter and spirit, shall be inviolably main 
tained: that the bonds of the United States 
intended to be negotiated abroad as well as at 


ere 


not 


rs of 
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home, are to be paid, when the time of pay- 
ment arrives, in that currency which is alone 
recognized us mone y in the dealings of nation 


vith nation. Let Congress say this promptly, 
and there can be but little doubt that ‘the credit 
of the Government will so advance that within 
the next two years the interest on the larger 
portion of the debt can be reduced to a satis- 
tactory rate. He therefore earnestly recom- 
mends that it be declared without delay, by 
joint resolution, that the principal of all bonds 
of the United States is to be paid in coin, 

It is also recommended that the Secretary 
be authorized to issue $500,000,000 of bonds, 
=50,000,000 of which shall mature annually ; 
the first 850,000,000 be payable, principal 
and interest, in money—the ] rincipal 
and interest of the in coin; and ie such 
further amount of bonds as may be 
to take up the outstanding six per cents. 
the non-interest bearing debt, payable in coin 
thirty years after date, and redeemable at any 
time after ten years at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment—the interest to be paid semi-annually 
in coin, and in no case to exceed the rate of 
five percent.; provided that the Secretary may, 
in his discretion, make the principal and inter- 
est of 3500,000,000 of these bonds payable st 
such city or cilies in Europe as he may deem 
best. 

The fact that, according to the reeommenda- 
tion, 350,000,000 of the bonds to be issued are 
tobecome due each year for ten consecutive 
years (at the expiration of which time all of 
the bonds would be under the control of the 
Government) would insure an annual reduc- 
tion of $50,000,000 of the public debt, 
impart a credit to the other bonds which would 
insure the negotiation of them on favorable 
terms. 

Ot the exp dieney of an issue of bonds cor- 
responding to some extent in amount with 
those held in Europe, the interest and prinei- 
pal of which shall be paid in the countries 
where they are to be negotiated, there can be 
On this point the Secretary 
used the following language in his report of 
L866: 


lawful 
rest 
necessary 


and 


but little doubt. 


The question now to be considered is not how 
shall our bonds be prevented from going abroad—for 
a large amount has already gone, and others will 
follow as long as our credit is good and we continue 
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amma 


and | 


to buy more than we can pay for in any other way— | 


but how shall they be prevented from being thrown 
upon the homemarket tothwart our efforts in restor- 
ingthespeciestandard? TheSecretary sees no prac- 
ticable method of doing this at an early day, 


to be returned when their return is the least to be 
desired. The holders of our securities in Kurope are 
now subject to great inconvenience and not a little 
expense in collecting their coupons; and it is sup- 
posed that five per cent., or perhaps four and a half 
per cent. bonds, payable in London or Frankfort, 
could be substituted for our six per cents. without 


any other expense to the United States than the tri- 1 


fling commissions to the agents through whom the 
exchanges might be made. The saving of interest to 
be thus effected would be no ineonsider: ible item ; 
and the advantages of having our bonds in Europe 
placed in the hands of actual investors is too im- 
portant to be disregarded.” 


The Secretary has nothing farther to say on 
this point than that careful reflection has only 
strengthened his convictions of the correctness 
of the views expressed in the foregoing extract. 


but by | 
substituting for them bonds which, being payable | 
principal and interest in Europe, will be less likely | 


In recommending the issue of bonds be: aring | 


a lower rate of interest, to be exchanged for 
the outstanding six per cents., the Secretary 


must not be understood as having changed his | 


opinion in regard to the expediency or the wis- 
dom of the recommendation in his last report: 


* That the act of March 3, 1865, be so amended as 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
six per cent. gold-bearing bonds, to be known as 
the consolidated debt of the United States, having 
twenty years to run, and redeemable, if it may be 
thought advisable, at an earlierday, to be exchanged 
at par for any and all other obligations of the Goy- 
ernment, one sixth part of the interest on which, in 
lieu of all other taxes, at each semi-annual pay- 
ment, shall be reserved by the Government, and 
P iid over to the States aces 


irding to population.” 
He refers to what he then said in advocacy 
expression of 


of that reeommendation as 


an 
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40TH ( ONG. ...3D Npes 4TH 
hii re Opinions at rypendis 
time, and he only prevented from re, t ore wi 
the recomme wdesion’ | by the fuct that i. greed 
with little ap proval at the last sion. ana jians..- 
not grown into favor since, He sincer . Wer 
weeVCE CY | avy 
that the future history of the dely will e inter 
cate the wisdom of those who are unal 
approve the proposition. Total 
rit 
The following is : statement of the py p 
debt on the Ist of July, 1868; ae 
The S 
Le & 
DEBT BE ARING COIN INTEREST, Eee th 
5 per cent. bonds...... : reves $297 Fee ge 
6 per cent. bonds of 1S87 and 1868. ” Roos: three 4 
6 percent. bonds, ISS1..... OR ‘a= as foilos 
6 per cent. 5 20 bonds See Gay's ; - 
Navy pension fund............ 13.000 Er nas 
aera Intern’ 
2,083,003,641 § seel 
DEBT BEARING CURRENCY INTEREST, F Misce™ 
6 per cent. bonds........... $29,08 y000 OO 2 ace! 
3-year compound -in- Rece 
COPESE THOVOSs..cccee coccss 21,604,800 00 
S-year 7-30 notes....cccss - 20,034,0 ) And 
opercent. certificates, 50,000,000 00 
alas fi 19 6 inn period, 
MATURED DEBT NOT PRESENTED ror wil DE 
PAYMENT. For the 
3-year 7-50 notes, due on the 15th of Penslo 
August, 1567, and June 15, and July War I 
TAS 5, OR eae ae $12,182,750 00 poun 
Compound-interest Navy] 
notes, matured June guteres 
10, July 15, August 15, 
October 15, and De- Exp 
eember 15, 1867, and 
May 15, 1808 .......00<000 6,556,920 00 
Sonds, Texas indem- The 
DN ence akg 256,000 00 ‘no law 
Treasury notes, acts 10) a 
July 17, 1861, and prior Ay & 
ene 155,111 64 From eu 
Bonds, April 15, 1512..... 6,000 09 Tntern 
Treasury notes, March Lands. 
By BOG ocesestnreeevescascsecs 555,492 00 Miseel 
Temporary loan............ 797,029 00 . 
Certificates ofindebted a 
IE iio: ho Seicaeee hee 18,000 00 Reet 
——_—— -—_ —- _— my) Lad 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. The. 
United States notes...... $356,141,723 00 expens 
Fractional curreney..... 2826.9 1 75 about t 
Gold certificates of de : 
OBEG i ssiucccaasounsecctauties 17,678,640 0 F rtne 
seeiibediioeceaaataascen 105,447.31 Pensic 
pecpheetbene =o oe V ar | 
TIE MEINE Sis ci cetea sed agi sums cokes stecsel Be 207 4 Navy 
Amount in Treasury, Intere 
OTR ccdecectaxtinnacvasranoad $100,500,561 28 ‘ 
Amount in ‘Treasury, Exp 
SPST onc 5 cds cascenccions 80,505,970 97 
———— 10H 22 The 
. ais snes ree sioner. 
Amount of debt, less cash in Treas- “ap 
I itsiennecnaticen sisaeeeiegaaceiaaeeits $2,505, 200,515 form 
= tains 1 
The following is a statement of receipts ani and su 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending Ju consid 
30, 1868: _ The 
Receipts from CustOMs......ececseeeeseree: $104,454.58 is the 
Receipts from lands.........seesceccseeserees 1348.71) interes 
Receipts from direct tax............. 1,788,115 8 a few | 
Receipts from internal revenue......... 191,087,080 4 the oes 
Receipts from miscellaneous sources _ 
(of which amount there was received mass 0 
for premium on bonds sold to re- article: 
deem pouaeny notes, the sum of taxes 
$7,078,203 42 46,040, aon) 
——_———— Union 
Total receipts, exclusive of loans, S4(,55.'" 


Expenditures for the civil service e (of 


tent, di 


+ 
which amou! collect 








there was paid for premium on pure hy isc ol + r instrul 
notes prior to maturity, $7,001,151 04) — $60,01 are fot 
Expenditures for pensions and In- ape 
BRINN oo isc ite eevee nae neat eonteeciee 27,883,0" 800 y 
Expenditures by War Department... 125,240.0 0- are n¢ 
Expenditures by Navy Department.. 25,710,002 te made. 
Expenditures for interest onthe } nub- em : fore 
lic debt.. psbednd veces bended bashes concpseencdes ecco 140,424, es 
—— greate 
Total expenditures, exclusive of oe shoulc 


principal of public debt 
The following is a statement of 
expenditures for the quarter endil 
30, 1868: 
The receipts from customs. 
The receipts from lands........ 


The receipts from direct tax. ; 
The receipts from internal revenue. 


The ree wipts from miscellaneous 
sources (of which amount there 
was received from premium on 


bonds sold to redeem Treasury notes 
the sum of $587,725 12)............0ce.s+0 


Total receipts, exclusive of loans, 
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vsures for the civil service (of which amount 
pendisue paid as premigm on purchase of T reasury 

os rior to maturity $300,000)...... $21,227,106 33 
nditures for pensions and In- 


es eeses seeeeenee seeces 12,368,647 70 
gS... -cocoorssoree?® } 35 7 ( 
ONY ar DepartMent......-eerere eovprenaetie 27,219,117 02 
fe PepartMent.....-seeeeereree cerns 5.804°785 33 


interest on public debt... 38,742,814 37 





rota] expenditures, exclusive of 
Total Spal of public debt............ 
prin 





$105,152,470 75 


Secretary estimates that, under existing 
the receipts and expenditures for the 


™ 
bist 


Wes 


ak quarters ending June 30, 1869, will be 
os ies $125,000,000 
, ous seccgnenccnoncneogonpeccasogeccaceooeonces Wada GUD 
ree SR tr eee ncccmseae . eee 
feropnal PEVONUCs....css0+ssneeeeerreeeeseecenene 100,000,000 


Vcocllaneous SOULCEB..0....sceceeceeseeseeeeers 20,000,000 





246,000,000 


Receipts... ceceeeeeensere deapecempenen Gaslcivosbys 


\nd that the expenditures for the same 
-iod, if there be no reduction of the Army, 


} 
wil vem 
For the civil BETVICC..-.0cenee coenees Utila dition anal $40,000,000 
Pensions and Indians....... eaten’ wossen cesses 18,000,000 
War Department, including $6,000,000 
heii tiOW....cssveseocccncsdsbeoctocsecedece csstesbeteus 66,000,000 
Navy Department. ......sssecccerrecces careee sevens 16,000,000 
Interest on public debt........ i cceahaktaatiiion 91,000,000 
Pxpedditures. .........ccercesrecoreseneses.cocege $231,000,000 











The receipts and expenditures under exist- 
‘ng laws for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1570, are estimated as follows: 
$160,000,000 

140,000,000 

2,000,000 

25,000,000 


From CUStOMS......00cccccrseasesceeeceeccceneceeseees 
[nternd) POV SMUG. ccccacccccad nvccss savensisosenses 


BARR... sivseauininesoncssedattveckuedan 


Miscellan@OUs SOULCES...........0c0e cee ececeees é 





—eCOI DEB... coccovdedeneeessosssedsvesscderecsoceecss cad 00,000 





The expenditures for the same period, if the 
expenses of the Army should be kept up to 
avout the present average, will be as follows: 


For the civil service...........0 EB Besa es $50,000,000 
Pensions and Imdiams............csecessceseeeee 30,000,000 
War Departmen 6... cnnswneose cqsitsedds bene 75,000,000 
Navy DADO ESTRO is ic sh sss ceespsasesaxsncctcnee’ 20,000,000 


128,000,000 
Expenditures.......ces-+ ieeiealbiacaa repens dni $303,000,000 


Interest on public debt.................ceceeeee 








The accompanying report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue gives the necessary 
information in regard to the Bureau, and con- 
tains many very judicious recommendations 
aud suggestions which are worthy the careful 
consideration of Congress. 

The internal branch of the revenue service 
is the one in which the people feel the deepest 
interest. The customs duties are collected at 
afew points, and although paid eventually by 
the consumers, they are felt only by the great 
mass of the people in the increased cost of the 
articles consumed. Not so with the internal 
taxes. These are collected in every part of the 
Lnion, and their burdens fall, to a large ex- 
tent, directly upon the tax payers. Assessors, 
collectors, inspectors, detectives—necessary 
instruments in the collection of the revenues— 
are found in every part of the country. There 
i$ uo village or rural district where their faces 
are not seen, and where collections are not 
made. The eyes of the whole people are there- 
fore directed to this system, and it is of the 
greatest importance that its administration 
should be such as to entitle it to public respect. 
Unfortunately this is not the case. Its de- 
woralization is admitted; and the question 
arises, where is the remedy? The Secretar 
is of the opinion that it is to be found in suc 
amendments to the act as will equalize the 
burdens of taxation, and in an elevation of the 
andard of qualification for revenue offices. 

Upon the subject of internal taxes the Sec- 
‘tary has already spoken. In regard to the 

“saracter of the revenue officers he has only 
‘0 say that there must be a decided change for 
‘he better in this respect if the system is to be 
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eareful reflection the Secretary has come to 
the conclusion that this change would follow 
the passage of the bill reported by Mr. Jexcxes, 
from the joint Committee on Retrenchment and 
Reform, on the 14th of May last, entitled ‘‘ A 
bill to regulate the civil service and promote 
the efficiency thereof.’ The Secretary gives 
to this bill his hearty approval, and refers to 
the speech which was made upon its introduc- 
tion by the gentleman who reported it, for an 
able and lucid exposition of its provisions, and 
for a truthful and graphic description of the 
evils of the present system of appointments to 
office. 

On the 5th day of October last, the day for 
their regular quarterly reports, the number 
of national banks was sixteen hundred and 
forty-four, seventeen of which were in voluntary 
liquidation : 

Their capital was $420,634,511 00 
pe aa --- 699,875,277 35 
TE MNOUP OUEOU TIO sig cannns coksrercenectvsecaecens 295,684,244 00 
SR Ce iicin o chasis cendccanclcane seat 601,830,278 40 

In no other country was so large a capital 
ever invested in banking, under a single sys- 
tem, as is now invested in the national banks; 
never before were the interests of a people so 
interwoven with a system of banking as are 
the interests of the people of the United States 
with their national banking system. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the condition and 
management of the national banks should be 
to them and to their representatives a matter 
of the deepest concern. That the national 
banking system is a perfect one is not asserted 
by its friends; that it is a very decided im- 
provement, as far as circulation is regarded, 
upon the systems which it has superseded, 
must be admitted by its opponents. Before it 
was established the several States, whether 
in conformity with the Constitution or not, 
jointly with the General Government during 
the existence of the charter of the United 
States Bank, and solely after the expiration 
of that charter, exercised the power of issuing 
bills of credit, in the form of bank notes, 
through institutions of their own creation, and 
thus controlled the paper money, and thereby, 
in no small degree, the business and commerce 
of the country. In May, 1863, when the Na- 
tional Currency Bureau was established in 
Washington, some fifteen hundred banks, or- 
ganized under State laws, furnished the people 
of the United States with a bank-note currency. 
In some of the States the banks were com- 
pelled to protect—partially, at least—the hold- 
ers of their notes against loss by deposits of 
securities with the proper authorities. In other 
States the capital of the banks (that capital 
being wholly under the control of their man- 
agers) was the only security for the redemption 
of their notes, In some States there was no 
limit to the amount of notes that might be 
issued, if secured according to the require- 
ments of their statutes, nor any necessary re- 
lation of circulation to capital. In others, while 
notes could be issued only in certain propor- 
tions to capital, there was no restriction upon 
the number of banks that might be organized. 
The notes of a few banks, being payable or 
redeemable at commercial centers, were cur- 
rent in most of the States, while the notes of 
other banks (perhaps just as solvent) were 
uncurrent beyond the limits of the States by 
whose authority they were issued. How val- 
ueless were the notes of many of the State 
banks is still keeuly remembered by the thou- 
sands who suffered by their insolvency. The 
direct losses sustained by the people by an 
unsecured bank-note circulation, and the indi- 
rect losses to the country resulting from de- 
ranged exchanges, caused by a local currency 
constantly subject to the manipulations of 
money changers, and from tbe utter unsuitable- 
ness of such a currency to the circumstances 
of the country, can be counted by millions. It 
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is only 


hecessary to compare the circulation 
of the State banks with that furnished by the 
national banks to vindicate the superiority of the 
present system. Under the national banking 
system the Government, which authorizes the 
issue of bank notes, and compels the people to 
receive them as money, assumes its just respon- 
sibility and guaranties their payment. This is 
the feature which especially distinguishes it 
from others and gives to it its greatest value. 

The object of the Secretary, however, in 
referring to the national banks is not to extol 
them, but to call the attention of Congress to 
the accompanying instruetive report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, especially to that 
part of it which exhibits the condition and 
management of the hanks in the commercial 
metropolis, and to the amendments proposed 
by him to the act. 

On the Sth day of October last the loans or 
discounts of the banks in the city of New York 
amounted to $163,634,070 23, only $90,000,000 
of which consisted of commercial paper, the 
balance being chiefly made up of what are 
known as loans on call, that is to say, of loans 
on collaterals, subject to be called in at the 
pleasure of the banks. Merchants or manufac- 
turers cannot, of course, borrow on such terms, 
and it is understood that these loans are con- 
fined mainly to persons dealing or rather specu- 
lating in stocks or coin. This statement shows 
to what extent the business of the banks in New 
York has been diverted from legitimate chan- 
nels, and how deeply involved the banks have 
become in the uncertain and dangerous specu- 
lations of the street. 

The deposits of these institutions on the day 
mentioned amounted to $226,645,655 80, and 
of their assets $113,332,689 20 consisted of 
certain cash items which were in fact mainly 
certified checks, which had been passed to the 
credit of depositors, and constituted a part of 
the $226,645,655 80 of deposits, although the 
banks always deduct such checks from their 
deposits in making up their statement for the 
payment of interest and their estimates for 
reserves. It is understood to be the practice 
of a number of the banks (perhaps the prac- 
tice exists to a limited extent in all) to certify 
the checks of their customers in advance of the 
deposits out of which they are expected to be 
paid; in other words, to certify checks to be 
good, under an agreement between the banks 
and the drawers that the money to protect 
them shall be deposited during the day, or at 
least before the checks, which go through the 
clearing-house, can be presented for payment. 
The Secretary has learned with great surprise 
that a number of banks—generally regarded as 
being under judicious management—certify in 
a single day the checks of stock and gold 
brokers to many times the amount of their 
capitals, with no money actually on deposit 
for the protection of the checks at the time of 
their certification. A more dangerous prac- 
tice, or one more inconsistent with prudent, 
not to say honest, banking, cannot be con- 
ceived. lt is unauthorized by the act, and 
should be prohibited by severe penalties. 

Aside from the risk incurred by this reckless 
method of banking, the effect of such practices 
is to foster speculation by creating inflation. 
It is, in fact, part and parcel of that fictitious 
credit which is so injurious to the regular busi- 
ness of the city, and to the business of all parts 
of the country, which feel and are affected by 
the pulsations of the commercial center. It is 
this very dangerous practice, combined with 
the more general practice of making loans 
‘fon call,”’ which leads to unsafe extensions 
of credits, and makes many of the banks in 
New York helpless when the money market is 
stringent. Can anything be more discredit- 
able to the banks of the great emporium of the 
country, or afford more conclusive evidence of 
their imprudent management, than the fact 
that with a capital—including their surplus 
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and their undivided profits—of $100,000,000, | 
the withdrawal from circulation often or fifteen 
niillions of legal-tender notes, by combinations 
for speculative pepo can create a money 
stringency, by which not only the stock market 
is broken Gown, but the entire business of the 
city, and to some extent the business of the | 
country, is injuriously affected? If the banks | 
were no more extended than they ought to be, 
or had proper control over their customers, no 
such combinations would be likely to be formed, 
or if formed they would utterly fail of their 
object. 

Ibese remarks do not, of course, apply to 
all of the banks in New York, for some of 
them are strictly commercial institutions, and 
are under the control of men who are distin- 
guished alike for their talents and their con- 
servatism. They are, however, applicable to 
them as a class, and they undoubtedly apply in 
some measure to many banks in other cities. 

The recommendation of the Comptroller, 
that all national banks be prohibited by law 
from certifying checks which are not drawn 
upon deposits actually existing at the time the 
checks are certified to be good, is heartily con- 
curred in, 

The Secretary has long entertained the opin- 
ion that the practice of paying interest on 
deposits —tending, as it does, to keep the | 
banks constantly extended in their discounts— 
is injudicious and unsafe. He therefore ap- | 
proves of the recommendation of the Comp: | 
troller that national banks be prohibited from | 
paying interest on bank or individual bal- | 
ances, | 

The Secretary also agrees with the Comp- | 
troller in his recommendation that authority | 
be given to him to call upon the banks for 
reports on days to be fixed by himself. Ifa} 
reserve is necessary, it should be kept con- | 
stantly on hand, and the business of the coun- | 
try ought not to be disturbed by the prepara- | 

| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 





tion of the banks for the quarterly reports. 

The views of the Secretary in regard to the 
necessity of a cent.al redeeming agency for 
the national banks have been frequently pre- | 
sented, and it is not necessary for him to 
repeat them. 

‘There are other suggestions in the Comp- 
troller’s report deserving the attention of Con- 
gress which the Secretary lacks the time to | 
consider. There is one subject, however, not 
discussed by the Comptroller, to which the | 
Secretary invites spachak attention. 

Although the national banking system should 
be relieved from the limitation now imposed 
upon the aggregate amount of notes that may | 
be issued, this cannot safely be done as long as 
the suspension of specie payments coutinues. | 
Nevertheless, measures should at once be |! 
adopted to remedy, as far as practicable, the | 
inequality which exists in the distribution of the | 
circulation. As the Government has, by the | 
tax upon the notes of State banks, deprived | 
the Staes of the power of furnishing facilities 
to their citizens, itis obviously just that those | 
States which are thus deprived of these facili- 
ties, or which do not share equally with other | 
States in the benefits of the national banking | 
system, should be supplied with both banks | 
and notes. There are two modes by which | 
this may be accomplished: one by reducing |, 
the circulation of the banks of large enbtial 
ouly, the other by limiting the amount of notes 
to be furnished to all the banka, say to seventy 
ver cent. of their respective capitals. : 


latter mode is preferable, as by it no discrimi- 
nation would be made between the banks, and 
ail would be strengthened by a reduction of 
their liabilities, and by a release of a part of 
their means now deposited with the Treasurer, 
which would be of material service to them in 
the preparation they must make for a retura to 

specie payments, Ifaredeemingagency should |! 
be established, the reduction of the circulation |! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of the existing banks could be effected as rap- 


| upon them more or less direct, another agent, 


| slaughter. 
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idly as new banks can be organized in the west- || 
ern and southern States where they are needed. || 

The new Territory of Alaska has been the 
object of much attention during the past year, 
but its distance and the uncertainty and infre- | 
quency of communication with it and ourimper- 
fect knowledge of its condition have somewhat 
embarrassed the Department in organizing 
therein a satisfactory revenue system. 

Under the authority of the act of the last 
session the Administration, by special agency, 
(which in the absence of the regular machinery 
was of necessity resorted to,) has been super- 
seded by the appointment of a collector to 
reside at Sitka, who left for his post in Sep- 
tember last, and has probably ere this entered 
upon the discharge of his duties. 

A gentleman from this Department accom- 
panied him to assist in establishing the collec- 
tion service on a proper foundation, and in 
perfecting arrangements for the prevention of 
smuggling. 

Recognizing also the vast importance of 
reliable information on matters not imme- 
diately connected with these objects, but hav- 
ing nevertheless a most important bearing 


long familiar with that country, was at the 
same time dispatched with directions to apply 
himself to the ascertainment of its natural 
resources, the inducements and probable chan- 
nels of trade, and the needs of commerce in 


and subsistence. 


| existing law prohibiting 
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tives, who are trained from children ¢, 
occupation, and derive from it thei, 3 teat 
They have been ae ’ 
exact and stringent rules as to the ued by 
hunting and the number and kind af dest, 
be taken. It is recommended that i. \ 
be continued by legal enactment, and ee t! 
absolutely the ki), 
of the fur seal and sea otter ue re 5 
starvation of the people would oeeak fr . 
strict enforcement. The natives (with the my 
ception of the Indians in the sont ern - a 
the Territory, who are fierce and warlike) 
a gentle, harmless race, easy to govern ae 
great enterprise and daring in the pursuit of 
game, many of them passing annually in thei: 
skin canoes from the main land and Aleutis, 
Islands to the islands of St. Pauland St. Gace. 
a distance of about one hundred and fifty tiles’ 
through a strong sea, and returning with { ¥ 
proceeds of their hunt. Sel 
The seals are extremely timid and cautinys 
They approach their accustomed grounds exh, 
year with the greatest circumspection, sendin 
advance parties to reconnoiter, and at once {,, 
saking places where they are alarmed |, 
unusual or unwelcome visitors. They bay. 
been in this way driven from point to poin’ 
and have taken refuge in these remote islands 


time 


| whence, if they are now driven, they mux 


resort to the Asiatic coast. There can be no 
doubt that, without proper regulations {j; 


AUT 





the way of lights and other aids to navigation. 
He was also particularly intrusted with a super- 
vision of the fur interests and the enforcement 
of the law prohibiting the killing of the most 
valuable fur-bearing animals. 

The existence of coal at numerous points 


has been known for years, and some of the 


beds were worked bythe Russians with indiffer- 
ent success ; none, however, has been hitherto 
procured on the North American Pacific coast 
equal to that from the Nanaimo mines, on 
Vancouver's Island; and this, though raised 
from a considerable depth, is not of superior 
uality. The officers of the cutters were there- 
fore instructed to explore the coast as far as 
practicable for the purpose of ascertaining the 
supply and the quality of coal in the Territory. 
A number of localities producing coal were vis- 
ited, including the abandoned Russian mines, 
but at none did the outcroppings exhibit any 
flattering promise except on the coast of Cook’s 
inlet. ‘There, near Fort Kenay, about seven 
hundred miles from Sitka, were found upon the 
cliffs numerous parallel veins extending many 
miles along the ieee. Some of the coal taken 
from them proved to be superior to that from 
the Nanaimo mines. The indications are that 
the supply is abundant and the quality fair. 
The protection of the fur- bearing animals is 
a matter of importance hardly to be overrated. 
In consequence of information received last 
spring, the captain of the Wayanda was directed 
to visit, as early in the season as practicable, 
the islands in Behring’s sea, where the fur seal 
chiefly abounds. On his arrival at St. Paul’s 


| and St. George's Islands he found there sev- 


eral large parties engaged in hunting the ani- 
mals indiscriminately, and in traffic with the 
natives in ardent spirits and other forbidden 
articles. Quarrels had arisen, and the natives 
complained that the reckless and unskillful 
movements of the new hunters had already 
driven the animals from some of their usual 
haunts. 
such measures as he felt authorized to insti- 


| tute for the maintenance of the peace and the 


protection of the animals from indiscriminate 


The preservation of these animals, by the 
observance of strict regulations in hunting 


| them, is not only a matter of the highest im- 


portance in an economical view, but a matter 
of life or death to the natives. 
have been hunted under the supervision of the 
Russian company, and exclusively by the na- 


hunting, these valuable animals, and the more 
valuable but less numerous sea-otters, a yory 
profitable trade will very soon be entirely 
destroyed. ; 

The United States cannot of course admiy 
ister such atrade as a Government monopoly. 
and the only alternative seems to be to gran: 


the exclusive privilege of taking these animals 


to a responsible company for a series of years, 
limiting the number of skins to be taken anu. 
ally by stringent provisions. A royalty or tax 
might be imposed upon each skiu taken, and 
a revenue be thus secured sufficient to pay a 
large part of the expenses of the Territory. 
Our relations with the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and the regulation of the transit of mer- 
chandise between their interior trading pos's 


| and the sea-coast, by way of Stikine river, will 


doubtless require early attention, but at present 


the Secretary is not sufficiently advised to offer 


any recommendations upon the subject. 

The recent political changes in Spain, and 
the indications of s more liberal commercial 
policy on her part, before the revolution took 
place, add force to the remarks and recom: 
mendation of the Secretary in his last report 
| in regard to our commercial relations with that 
country. He again strongly recommends the 


| repeal of the acts of July 13, 1832, and June 





! 
} 
| 
The captain of the cutter instituted | sufliciency of the tax fund to meet the necesssry 


Hitherto seals || 





| 80, 1834, so that Spanish vessels may be sub- 


| ject to our general laws, which are ample to 
afford protection against unfriendly Spanish 
| legislation, and are free from the inuumerabl: 
| difticulties of administration which exist uader 
| these special enactments. ; 
| The Gecretary asks attention to the necessity 
of more exact and stringent laws respecting (ie 
carriage of passengers, and also of such leg's 
lation as shall setile, so fur as they can be set: 
tled in this manner, some of the vexed questious 
arising under steamboat laws. 

It is necessary merely to repeat, what has 
been at other times stated, in regard to the i 


expenses of the marine hospitals, notwithstant 
ing the economy which, during the past yes" 
has reduced the expenditures more than tweive 
thousand dollars. It is impossible to ignore 
the fact that these hospitals are and must be, 
unless the rate of the tax is largely increase, 
a constant drain upon the Treasury. Bas 

The revenue-cutter service now compris” 
twenty-five steamers and seventeen sailing © 
sels. Of the six steamers on the lakes all bu! 
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ress, out of commission, the Sherman 
‘ peress, . . 

ve peing in active service. 

gone ne 

Five of 
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obey and &@ ; | 
-- ag substitutes for the ordinary row- 
; iis On the one J t 
ven the other, both in the harbor duties of 
ers OWS" 


aaa and police, and in the prevention 
and detect 
or yughly - 
ooht they should be employed still more 
ae vely than they are now, Upon the 
eaten articular they would be of the great- 
lakes If parucuiar they wou e Oo . e grea 
* value, and they should be substivated for 
St steamers now there, which should, 
with one exception, be sold, as they are depre- 
cating in value and are a useless expense. 
The exception 18 the S. P. Chase, which is of 
eh dimensions that she might be brought to 
he seacoast, where she could be used to 
sjvantage. ‘Chis would probably be prefer- 
wie to a sale of her where she lies. The 
~hooner Black, being old and not fit for further 
_-ryice, has been sold. The Morris, also, is 
ot to be disposed of for the same reason. 
The steamer Nemaha, stationed at Norfolk, 
bas been destroyed by accidental fire. 

Oa the Pacific coast are the Wayanda, in 
Alaska, and tbe Lincoln, at San Francisco, 

th in excellent condition; the schooner 
eliauce, recently ordered to Sitka, is also in 
good order. The schooner Lane, at Puget 
coud, is old and unfit for the requirements 
of that station. 

The addition of several thousand miles of 
seacoast, by the purchase of Alaska, renders 
the cutter furee in the Pacific inadequate for 
eventhe ordinary duties pertainiag to the ser- 
vce, without regard to the additional demaids 

yon it for the protection of the fur-bearing 
qwimals. The recommendation heretofore 
wade that two first-class steamers be built or 
purchased for the western coast is therefore 
renewed. A steam cutter is also needed for 
Cuarlestou, and one for the coast of Texas. 

ln his report for the year 1866, the Seere- 
tary called the attention of Congress especially 


@ 
} rve 
the sarge 


to the condition of the shipping interest of |) 
In his report of last year || ly 
| son why all the communities on the American 


the United States. 
he again referred to it in the following lan- 
guage 


“The shipping interest of the United States, to a 
great degree prostrated by the war, has not revived 
duringthe past year. Our ship-yards are, with rare 
exceptions,inactive. Qur surplus products are being 
chiely transported to foreign countries in foreign 
vessels, The Secretary is still forced to admit, inthe 
lauguage of his last report, ‘that with unequaled 
facilities for obtaining the materials, and with ac- 
knowledged skill in ship-building, with thousands of 
miles of sea-coast, indented with the finest harbors 
intheworld, with surplus products that require in 
their transportation a large and increasing tonnage, 
wecan neither profitably build ships nor successiully 
compete with English ships in the transportation of 
our own productions.’ 

“Nochange for the better has taken place since 
that report was made. On the contrary, the indica- 
ous are that the great ship-building interest of the 
eastern and middle States has been steadily declining, 
and that eonsequently the United States is gradually 
ceasing to be a great maritime Power, A return to 
specie payments wilido much, but will not besufficient 
avert this declension and give activity to our ship- 
yards, The materials which enter into the construe- 
tion of vessels should be relieved from taxation by 
weans of drawbacks; or if this may be regarded as 
impracticable, subsidies might be allowed as an 
offset to taxation. 


ie registration of foreign-built vessels be removed, 
that the people of the United States, who cannot 
profitably build vessels, may be permitted to pur- 
cnawe thena in the cheapest market. It is certainly 
‘seto retain upon (hestatute-books a law restrict- 
} ®upon commerce when it no longer accomplishes 
4¢ object for which it was enacted.” 


ee was said by the Secretary in 1866 and 
‘“o¢ Upon this subject is true at the present 
“me; and he therefore feels it to be his duty 
-° Tepeat his recommendatious. ‘The shipping 


hand, and for the light cut- | 


neh ia If subsidies are objectionable, | 
Jef it is recommended that all restrictions upon || 


1 


he steamers on the sea-coast are | 
om forty to sixty tons burden, the | 


ficiency of which at the leading || Mr. Nimmo, jr., a clerk in this Department, 


‘on of smuggling—have been so | 
tested by experience that it is || 





‘aterest Was not only prostrated by the war, | 


pat its Continued depression is attributable to 
© Buancial legislation and the high taxes 
Sonsequent upon the war. 
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| the welfare of the country demand its restora- |! Franciseo; in Oregon.on Yaquinna bay, Colum- 


| 
' 
tion. 
Accompanying this report there is a very | 


accurate and instructive chart, prepared by 
| 
which presents, in a condensed form, the pro- || 
gress of ship-building in the United States 
rom 1817 to 1868. | 
Since the abrogation of the treaty of June 
4, 1854, between the United States and Canada, 


no favorable opportunity for areconsideration 


| 


| 





| of the commercial relations of the two coun- 


| Secretary would be indisposed to favor any 


| material branch of the revenue system from | 
| 


| policy for the enlargement of the Welland and 


| substantial renewal, by treaty or legislation, || 


| and the Government of the United States, and 


| landand Virginia, on the Potomac river and the 


| the Zollverien of the German States. 


} i 
| satisfactory and commensurate withthe appro- | 


| Rhode Island, on the western part of Narra- 


| lina, on the estuaries of Port Royal sound; in 
| Georgia, on St. Catherine's, Doboy, and St. 


' 
tries has been presented. Canadahas yet to con- | 
solidate a political confederation with the other || 
Euglish colonies and possessions on this con- 
tinent, and until the hostility of Nova Scotia 
to that measure is removed, and the concur- | 
rence of Northwest British America is secured, 
the authorities at Ottawa are in no situation 
to make an adequate proposition to the United 
States, in exchange for the great concession 
of an exceptional tariff, on our northern fron- 
tier, in favor of the leading Canadian staples. 
On the other hand, until the United States 
shall have fully matured a satisfactory system 
of duties, external as well as internal, the 


special arrangement which would remove any 


legislative control. Meanwhile a Canadian 
St. Lawrence canals to dimensions adequate 
to pass vessels of one thousand tons burden 
from the upper lakes to the Atlantic, will 
doubtless be regarded as indispensable to any 


| 
| 
of the former arrangement. The discussions 
and experience of the last twelve months are |) 
regarded by the Secretary as warranting an 
authoritative comparison of views between the 
representatives of Great Britain and Canada 


in that event this Department wi!l cheerfully |} 
contribute, by all appropriate means, to com- | 
prehensive measures which shall assimilate the | 
revenue systems of the respective countries, | 
make their markets mutually available, and || 
for all commercial or social purposes render || 
the fronticr as nearly an imaginary line as | 
possible. There certainly seems no just rea- | 

| 





continent might not imitate the example of 





The progress of the Coast Survey has been 


priations, as will be seen from the annual report 
of the Superintendent of that work. During 
the past year surveys have been in progress in | 
the following localities, named in geographical 
order, namely: on the coast of Maine, in Penob- | 
scot bay and on the islands lying within its | 





entrance; on the shores of St. George’s and 
Medoniak rivers; in Muscougus bay; on the 
estuaries of Quolog bay, and in the vicinity of 
Portland ; completing all the in-shore work be- 
tween the Penobscot and Cape Eiizabeth ; in 
Massachusetts, between Barnstable and Mono- 
may, completing the survey of Cape Cod; in 


gansett bay; in New York, at Rondout and in 
the Bay of New York; in New Jersey, on the 
coast near the head of Barnegat bay ; in Mary- 





southern part of Chesapeake bay; in North 
Carolina, in Pamlico sound and on its western 
shore, including Neuse and Bay rivers, and off 
the coast north of Hatteras; in South Caro- 





Andrew’s sounds; in the Florida straits and in |) 


| the bay between the keys and main shore of || 


Florida ; on the coast between Pensacola and |) 
Mobile entrances; at the passes of the Missis- | 
sippi, and in Galveston, Matagorda and Corpas | 


Christi bays, on the coast of Texas; in Cali- | 


| fornia surveying parties have been at work on || 
| the coast between Buenaventuraand Santa Bar- || 


The honor and || bara, at Point Sal, aad on the peninsula of San || 
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bia and Uehaleur rivers ; in Washington Terri- 
tory, on Fuca straits and in Puget sound. 

In the Coast Survey Office forty-eight charts 
have been entirely or partially engraved during 


| the year, of which nineteen have been published 


Regular observations of the tides at seven prin- 
cipal stations have been kept up, and tide tables 
for all parts of the United States for the ensuing 
year have been published. A new edition of 
the Directory or Coast Pilot for the western 
coast has been prepared, and a preliminary 
guide for the navigation of the northwesteru 
coast has been compiled. 

This brief glance at the operations of the 
Coast Survey during the past year shows the 
great scope of that work, which has justly 
earned a large measure of public favor. Its 
importance to the commerce and navigation 
of the country are now well understood, nor 
can its incidental contributions to science fail 
to be appreciated by the representatives of the 
people. The work should be pressed steadily 
forward, with means sufficient for the most 
effective working of the existing organization, 
so that it may embrace, at no distant period, 


| the whole of our extended coast line within its 


operations, including the principal harbors in 
our newly acquired territory of Alaska. 

The report of the Light-House Board is, as 
usual, an interesting one. No bureau of the 
Treasury Department is conducted wi h more 
ability or with a more strict regard to the public 
interests than this. 

In view of the extension of the light-house 
system, consequent upon the increase of the 


| commerce of the country and the acquisition 


of sea-coast territory, itis respectfully submitted 
that some authoritative definition of the limit 
to which aids to navigation shall be extended 
by the General Government should be estab- 


| lished. 


It may well be doubted whether the General 
Government should be called upon to do more 
than to thoroughly provide the sea and lake 
coasts with lights of high order, both station- 
ary and floating, and so to place lights of in- 
ferior order as to enable vessels to reach secure 
anchorages at any season of the year. 

The act of Congress, approved August 31, 
1852, establishing the Light-House Board, 
directs that the coasts of the United States 
shall be divided into twelve districts. It is 
recommended that authority be given to in- 
crease the number of districts to fourteen. 

The business of the bureau would be facili- 
tated if Congress should confer the franking 
privilege upon the Light-House Board in the 
same manner and upon the same terms as itis 
now exercised by the several bureaus of the 
Treasury Department. 

The attention of Congress is called to the 
annual report of the Director of the Mint, 
which contains the usual statistics of the coin- 
age of the country, and various suggestions 
and recommendations which are worthy of 
consideration. 

The total value of the bullion deposited at 
the Mint and branches during the fiscal year 
was $27,166,318 70, of which $25.472,894 82 
was in gold, and $1,693,423 8Sin silver. De- 
ducting the redeposit, the amount of actual 
deposit was $24,591,325 84. 

he coinage for the year was: in gold coin, 
$18,114,425; gold bars, $6,026,810 06; silver 
coin, $1,136,750; silver bars, $456,236 40; 
nickel, copper, and bronze coinage, (one, two, 
three, and five cent pieces, ) $1,713,385; total 
coinage, $20,964,560; total bars stamped, 
$6,483,046 54. 

The gold deposits of domestic production 
were: at Philadelphia, $1.300,358 53; at San 
Francisco, $14,850,117 84; at New York, 
$5,409,996 55; at Denver, $357,935 11. The 
silver deposits were: at Philadelphia, $67,- 
700 70; at San Francisco. $651,239 00; at 
New York, $262,312 96; at Denver, $5,082 67. 

The gold and silver deposits of foreign pro- 
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duction were $1,686,602 35. 


at San lrancisco, $14,970,558 52; of silver, 
at Philadelphia, $314,750; at San Francisco, 
$522,000; of nickel, copper, and bronze, at 
Philadelphia, $1,713,285. Total number of 
pieces struck, 49,735,840, 

‘The branch mint at Denver has never coined 
money, and its expenses are entirely out of 
proporuon to its business. The law under 
which it was organized should be repealed, and 
the institution reorganized as an assay office. 

During the past year the branch mint build- 
ing at Carson City, Nevada, has been com- 
pleted, and the necessary machinery and fix- 
tures have been forwarded. It will be ready 
for work early next season. 

The Mint at Philadelphia and the branch 
mint at San l’rancisco have the confidence of 
the people and of the Government, and when 
the new mint building in San Francisco is 
erected these mints will be of ample capacity 
to supply coinage for the whole country. The 
business of coinage requires large and ex- 
pensive establishments, under charge of men 
of science and of undoubted integrity; and 
such can be successfully maintained only at 
commercial centers, where bullion of different 
degrees of fineness is continually offered for 
manipulation, The establishment of additional 
branch mints is, therefore, unnecessary, and 
would be injudicious. 


The entire deposits at the branch mint in 
San Francisco were formerly in unparted bul- 
liou ; now nearly two thirds of the amount is 
deposited in bars, refined by private establish- 
ments. The law requires that the parting 
charge shall equal the actual cost of the pro- 
cess; but the experience of the past four years 
slows that not less than $30,000 annually may 
be saved to the Government by discontinuing 
the business of refining upon the Pacific coast ; 
and it is, therefore, recommended that the 
Secretary be authorized to exchange the un- 
pe bullion deposited at the mint for refined 

ars whenever in his opinion it may be for the 
public interest to do so. 

it is also recommended that authority be 
given for the redemption of the one and two 
cent pieces by the Treasurer, under such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Department. 

On the Ist day of April last Mr. R. W. Ray- 
mond was appcinted commissioner of mining 
statistics, in place of Mr. J. Ross Browne, now 
commissioner to China, 

Mr. Kaymond was instructed to continue 
the work so ably commenced by his predeces- 
sor, and his report will show with what dili- 
gence and ability he is performing the duties 
assigned to him. The Secretary invites the 
attention of Congress to this report, and asks 
for the recommendations which it contains due 
consideration, 

The following extract from the Secretary’s 
report of 1867 presents, in language which he 
cannot make more explicit, his present views: 

The Secretary respectfully recommends the reor- 

anization of the accounting oflices of the Treasury 

epartinent, so as to place this branch of the public 
service under oue responsible head, according to what 
seems to have been designed in the original organ- 
ization of the Department, and followed until the 
increase of business led to the creation of the office 
of Second Comptroller, and subsequently to that of 
Comusissioner of Customs. There are now three offi- 
cers controlling the settlement of accounts, each in- 
dependent of the others, and, as a consequence, the 
rules and decisions are not uniform where the same 
or like questions arise. In the judgment of the See- 
retary the concentration of the accounting offices 
under one head would secure greater efficiency, as 
well as greater uniformity of practice, than can be 
expected under a divided supervision. [tis believed, 
also, that it would be advantageous to relieve the 
Comuissioner of Customs of the duty of settling ac- 
counts, and to confine his labors to the supervision 
of the revenue from customs, now sufficiently large 
todemand his whole time, It is therefore recom- 
mended that the ofice of Chief Comptroller be cre- 
ated, haying general supervision of the accounting 
phoeys and appellate jurisdiction from their decis- 
ene: to which should be transferred tho duty of ex- 
aminiag end Countersigning yusraniy gn the Treas- 


The amount of | 
gold coined at Philadelphia was $3,864,425; | 


i 
| 
| 
overissues of notes or securities, and of dis- 
| 
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ury, and of collecting debts due the Government, 
now constituting a part of the duties of the First 
Comptroller; and that the adjustment of accounts 
pertaining to the customs be restored to the latter 
office. 

**The Secretary also renews the recommendation 
contained in his last annual report, of a reorganiza- 
tion of the bureaus of the Department, and most re- 
spectfully and carnestly solicits for it the favorable 
action of Congress. ‘Lhe compensation now paid is 
inadequate to the services performed, and simple 
justice to gentlemen of ability and character of those 
employed in the Department, requires a liberal ad- 
dition totheir presentcompensation, Since the rates 


| 


of compensation now allowed were established, the 
duties, labors, and responsibilities of the bureaus 
have been largely increased, and the necessary ex- 
penses of living in Washington have been more than 
doubled.” 

The Secretary also again recommends that 
a change be made in regard to the adjustment 
and settlement of accounts in the office of the 
Third Auditor; that a period be fixed within 
which war claims shall be presented, and that 
measures be adopted to perpetuate testimony 
in cases of claims that are disallowed. 

The able report of the Treasurer gives a de- 
tailed account of the operations of the Treas- 
ury during the last fiscal year, and contains 
many valuable suggestions for the considera- 
tion of Congress. 

The report of the supervising architect gives 
full and detailed accounts of the progress that 
has been made in the construction of public 
buildings. 

The reports of the heads of all the respective 
bureaus will be found to be of prseans omic 
est, containing, as they do, accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the affairs of the Government 
in this interesting period of its history. 

Mr. S. M. Clark having resigned the office 
of superintendent of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, Mr. G. B. MeCartee has been 
| placed temporarily in charge of it. As the 
past management and present condition of this 
seh are now under investigation by the 


joint Committee on Retrenchment and Reform, 
the Secretary feels at liberty only to say, at 
this time, that, from the examinations which 
he has caused to be made by officers and clerks 
of this Department, he feels justified in re- 
marking that the reports which have been at 
various times put in circulation in regard to 





| honesty in the administration of the bureau, 
| are unfounded. 
| A systematic effort is being made to reduce 
| the expenses of the administration of the eus- 
toms service, and with considerable success. 
The process is necessarily slow and beset with 

difficulties; but material reduction has been 
| already made, and still greater is in progress. 

During the war the business of the ‘lTreas- 

ury Department was so largely and rapidly in- 
creased, and so many inexperienced men were 
necessarily employed, that perfect order and 
system could not beenforced. Many accounts 
| were unsettled, and some branches of business 
had fallen into confusion. Much attention has 
been given by the Secretary ‘‘to straightening 
| up’’ the affairs of the Department. He is now 

gratified in being able to say that order and 
system have been introduced where they were 
found to be needed ; that the bureaus arein good 
working order; and that the ‘‘ machinery ’’ of 
the Department is in as satisfactory condition 
as perhaps itcan be under existing laws. The 
result of the examinations which he has caused 
to be made has excited his admiration of the 
wisdom displayed by Mr. Hamilton in the sys- 
tem of accounting which he introduced, and 
most favorably impressed him with the value 
of the services of the men who, poorly paid, 
and little known beyond the walls of the Treas- 
ury building, have for years conducted, with 
unfaltering fidelity, the details of a business 
| larger and more complicated than was ever 
| devolved upon a single Department by any 
Government in the world. 

In concluding this communication it may 

not be inappropriate for the Secretary, in a 
| few brief words, to review some points in the 


| 
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general policy of the administrat; yn 


Treasury for the past four years. Of the 
Lhe tollowing statement—published in 
last Treasury report—exhibits the eo; di ie 
_ of the Treasury on the Ist of April, 1sp2 0" 
| Funded debt.......cscccsoun anlotcentna .$1,100,361,24 
| Matured debt ......0:. cscs all & 
Temporory loan certificates.” seers 5 BAYEI 
Certificates of indebtedness..." apace 
Interest-bearing notes... aM 
Suspended or unpaid requisitions... ]j,'. 12.800 
United States notes, legal tenders. “3 Ine 
Fractional currency... 24.954 004 o) 
Cash in the Treasury .........0.0..ccc...... 3 Sean wh 
TOM sss cicncess we ree $2,336.953.0-7 


By this statement it appears that, wir! 
$56,481,924 84 in the Treasury, there wor, 
requisitions waiting for payment (the delay i 
the payment of which was greatly Meal. 


Oo} 


$114, 256,548 93; that there were $52,452,995 9, 


| of temporary loan certificates liable to he pre. 


sented in from ten to thirty days’ notice. 
$171,790,000 of certificates of indebtedoss 
which had been issued to contractors for want 
of the money to pay the requisitions in their 
favor, and which were maturing daily. At the 
same time the efforts to negotiate securities 
were not being attended with the usual success 
while the expenses of the war were not loss 
than $2,000,000 per day. The vouchers issued 
to contractors for the necessary supplies of the 
Army and Navy—payable one half in certif.- 


and 


| cates of indebtedness and the other half ix 


money—were being sold at a discount of from 


| ten to twenty per cent., indicating by their 


depreciation how low was the credit of the 
Government and how uncertain was the time 
of payment. 

The fall of Richmond and the surrender of 
the army of Virginia under General J.ce 
(which virtually closed the war) had not the 
effect of relieving the Treasury. On the con- 
trary, its embarrassments were increased 
thereby, inasmuch as it seemed to leave thie 
Government without excuse for not paying its 
debts, at the same time that popular appea!s 
for subscriptions to the public loans were 
divested of much of their strength. As long 
as the Government was in danger by the con- 
tinuation of hostilities the patriotism of the 
people could be successfully appealed to for 
the purpose of raising money and sustaining 
the pablic credit, without which the war could 
not be vigorously prosecuted. When hostili- 
ties éenaed and the safety and unity of the 
Government were assured, self-interest became 
again the controlling power. [twill be remem- 
bered that it was then generally supposed that 
the country was already fully supplied with 
securities, and that there was also throughout 
the Union a prevailing apprehension that finan: 
cial disaster would speedily follow the term 
ination of the war. The greatness of the 
emergency gave the Secretary no time to try 
experiments for borrowing on a new security 0! 
long time and lower interest, and removed from 
his mind all doubts or hesitation in regard to 
the course to be pursued. It was estimated 
that at least $700,000,000 should be raised, in 
addition to the revenue receipts, for the pay- 
ment of the requisitions alreadydrawn and those 
that must soon follow—preparatory to the dis- 
bandment of the great Union Army—and ot 
other demands upon the Treasury. The anx 
ious inquiries then were, by what means can 
this large amount of money be raised ? and not 
what will be the cost of raising it. How ~y 
the soldiers be paid andthe Army be disbanded, 
so that the extraordinary expenses of the Wa! 
Department may be stopped? and not what rate 
of interest shall be paid forthe money. These 
were the inquiries pressed upon the Secretary: 
He answered them by calling to his i 
well-tried agent who had been emplo red by his 
immediate predecessors, and by offering a 
pevey-iad thres-Cauth notes—the most popular 
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{()TH (‘ONG...- 
‘or offered to the people—in every city 
wan ceil and by securing the advocacy of 
” a throughout the length and breadth 
oe jand. In less than four months from 
: pode the work of obtaining subscriptions 
ae tively commenced the Treasury was in a 
Oe to meet every demand upon it. 
ut while the ‘T'reasury was thus relieved the 
acter of the debt was by no means satis- 
. wor On the 1st day of September it con- 
cated of the following items: 
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agement; and, second, to take up quietly in 
advance of their maturity by payment or con- 
version such portions of the temporary debt as 
would obviate the necessity of accumulating 
large currency balances in the Treasury, and 
at the same time relieve it from the danger of 
being forced to a further issue of legal-tender 
notes or to a sale of bonds at whatever price 
they might command. 

In carrying out this policy, it seemed also to 
be the duty or the Secretary to have due regard 
to the interests of the people, and to prevent, 


| as far as possible, the work of funding from 


disturbing legitimate business. As financial 


| trouble has almost invariably followed closely 


upon the termination of protracted wars, it was 
generally feared, as has been already remarked, 


| that such trouble would be unavoidable at the 
| close of the great and expensive war in which 
| the United States had been for four years 


Funded debt vos Sahih ali veee 1,503,020 09 
ee a eeanarane 107:148,713 16 
[eu ‘sates of indebtedness 85,093,000 00 
oo er cent. legal-tender notes....... 33,954,230 00 
io ri -interest legal-tender notes... 217,024,160 00 
ee thirty NOLES .....000000 ninbaniaiinecgeunen 830,000,000 00 
ein States notes, legal tenders...... 433,160,569 00 | 
PeartiOnal CULTONCY...csecseseeerseeesee ccenes 26,344,742 51 
suspended requisitions uncalled for... 2,111,000 00 
ail cumeeatmanmmeieintaagents 2,845,907,626 56 
Deduct Cash in TreaSUry..........--cereeee 88,218,055 13 
Balance... secceee-eeeeee jabpiebers veunid o++6$2,757,689,571 43 | 


From this statement it will be perceived that | 


2) 975,834,123 25 of the public debt consisted 


* 


‘’ various forms of temporary securities; | 
2493 160,569 of United States notes—the ex- | 


which over $400,000,000 having been 
to circulation in payment of temporary 


t init 


‘yqns—and $26,344,742 of fractional currency. 


g daily, and all of it, including $18,415,000 


Portions of this temporary debt were matur- 


‘the funded debt, was to be provided for | 


withina period of three years. The seven- 
hirty notes were, by law and the terms of the 
lnan, convertible at maturity at the will of the 


» rest of these temporary obligations in law- | 


1, money. 
I: was of course necessary to make provision 


for the daily maturing debt, and also for taking | 
up, from time to time, such portions of it as | 


could be advantageously converted into bonds, 


or paid in currency, before maturity, for the | 





ose of avoiding the necessity of accumu- 
lating large sums of money, and of relieving 
the Treasury from the danger it would be ex- 
posed to if a very considerable portion of the 
debt were permitted to mature, with no other 
means for paying it than that afforded by sales 
‘bonds, in a market too uncertain to be con- 
idently relied uponinan emergency. In addi- 
ion to the temporary loan, payment of which 
could be demanded on so short a notice as to 
make it virtually a debt payable on demand— 
the certificates of indebtedness, which were 
maturing at the rate of from fifteen to twenty 
milons per month, the five per cent. notes 
which matared in January following, and the 


compound-interest notes, which were payable | 


at various times within a period of three years | 
—there were $830,000,000 of seven-thirty notes | 


which would become due as follows, namely: 
August 15,-1867....... 






esses cecseeseseesee $300,000,000 | 


Jane Bi Wee ck ebsel abides. ctl ecsendss bvebdeccdo 300,000,000 | 
July 15, 1868........... eisdsreNbdes eeeeeee 230,000,000 | 


_ As the option of conversion was with the 


uoiders of these notes, it depended upon the | 
condition of the market whether they would | 


oe presented for payment in lawful money or 
‘o be exchanged for bonds. No 


rudent man | 


ntrusted with the care of the nation’s interest | 


and credit would permit two or three hundred 


millions of debt to mature without making | 


provision for its payment; nor would he, if it 


could be avoided, accumulate large sums of | 


money 
called for if the price of bonds should be such 


‘sto make the conversion of the notes prefer- 
able to their payment in lawful money. The 


policy of the Secretary was, therefore, as he | 


Temarked in a former report, determined by 
‘te condition of the Treasury and the country, 
a by the character of the debt. It was sim- 
— as not only to be prepared to pay all 
a wp xe presentation, but also to be strong 
,_2Ugh to prevent the success of any combina- 
‘08 that might be formed to control its man- 


in the Treasury which would not be | 


first, to putand keep the Treasury in such | 


as 








engaged. ‘This, of course, it was important 
to avoid, as its occurrence might not only 
render funding difficult, but might prostrate 
those great interests upon which the Govern- 
ment depended for its revenues. It was, and 
constantly has been, therefore, the aim of the 
Secretary so to administer the Treasury, while 
borrowing money and funding the temporary 
obligations, as to prevent a commercial crisis, 


| and to keep the business of the country as 


steady as was possible on the basis of an irre- 
deemable and constantly fluctuating currency. 
Whether his efforts have contributed to this 
end or not, he does not undertake to say; but 
the fact is unquestioned, that a great war has 
been closed; large loans have been effected ; 


8 ‘ . é | af , pn »g av bee ‘0 ‘ted, ¢ 8 > 
\der, into five-twenty bonds, or payable like || heavy revenues have been collected, and some 


thirteen hundred million dollars of temporary 
obligations have been paid or funded, and 
a great debt brought into manageable shape, 
not only without a financial crisis but without 
any disturbance to the ordinary business of 
the country. To accomplish these things 
successfully, the Secretary deemed it neces- 
sary, as has been before stated, that the 
Treasury should be kept constantly in a strong 
coridition, with power to prevent the credit of 
the Government and the great interests of the 
people from being placed at the mercy of ad- 
verse influences. Notwithstanding the mag- 
nitude and character of the debt, this power 
the Treasury has for the last three years pos- 
sessed; and it has been the well-known exist- 
ence, rather than the exercise of it, which has, 
in repeated instances, saved the country from 
panic and disaster. The gold reserve, the 
maintenance of which has subjected the Sec- 
retary to constant and bitter criticism, has 
given a confidence to the holders of our secur- 
ities, at home and abroad, by the cohstant 
evidence which it exhibited of the ability of 
the Government, without depending upon pur- 
chases in the market, to pay the interest upon 
the public debt, and a steadiness to trade, by 
preventing violent fluctuations in the convert- 
ible value of the currency, which have been a 
more than ample compensation to the country 
for any loss of interest that may have been 
sustained thereby. If the gold in the Treas- 


'| ury had been sold down to what was absolutely 


needed for the payment of the interest on the 
public debt, not only would the public credit 
have been endangered, but the currency, aud 
consequently the entire business of the coun- 
try would have been constantly subject to the 
dangerous power of speculative combinations. 

Of the unavailing effort that was made by 
the Secretary to contract the currency, with 
the view of appreciating it to the specie stand- 
ard, he forbears to speak. His action in re- 
spect to contraction, although authorized, and 
for a time sustained, was subsequently disap- 
proved (as he thinks unwisely) by Congress. 
This is a question, however, that cau be better 
determined hereafter than now. 

Complaint has been made that, in the ad- 
ministration of the Treasary Department since 
the war, there has been too much of interfer- 
ence with the stock and money market. This 
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complaint, when honestly made, has been the 
result of a want of reflection, or of imperfect 
knowledge of the financial condition of the 
Government. The transactions of the Treas- 
ury have from necessity been connected with 
the stock and money market of New York. 
If the debt after the close of the war had been 
a funded debt, with nothing to be done in rela- 
tion to it but to pay the accruing interest, or 
if business had been conducted on a specie 
basis, and consequently been free from the 
constant changes to which it has been and 
must be subject—as long as there is any con- 
siderable difference between the legal and 
commercial standard of value—the Treasury 
could have been managed with entire inde- 
pendence of the stock exchange or the gold 
room. Such, however, was not the fact. 
More than one half of the national debt, ae- 
cording to the foregoing exhibits, consisted of 
temporary obligations, which were to be paid 
in lawful money or converted into bonds; and 
there was in circulation a large amount of irre- 
deemuable promises constantly changing in their 
convertible value. The Secretary, therefore, 
could not be indifferent to the condition of the 
market, nor avoid connection with it, for it was 
in fact with the market he had to deal. He 


| would have been happy had it been otherwise. 


| would be effected. 


If bonds were to be sold to provide the means 
for paying the debts that were payable in law- 
ful money, it was a matter of great importance 
to the Treasury that the price of bonds should 
not be depressed by artificial processes. Ifthe 
seven-thirty notes were to be converted into five- 
twenty bonds, it was equally important that 
they should sustain such relations to each 
other, in regard to prices, that conversions 
If bonds were at a dis- 


| count the notes would be fest for pay- 


| some kind 


| matter of deep solicitude to the Secretary. 


ment in legal tenders; and these could only 
be obtained by further issues or the sale of 
of securities. Tor three years, 
therefore, the state of the market has been a 


If 


| he had been indifferent to it, or failed carefully 


to study the influences that controlled it, or 
had hesitated to exercise the power with which 


| Congress had clothed him, for successfully 


funding the temporary debt by conversions or 


| sales, he would have been false to his trust. 
| The task of converting a thousand millions of 


temporary obligations into a funded debt, ona 
market constantly subject to natural and arti- 
ficial fluctuations, without depressing the 
prices of bonds, and without disturbing the 


| business of the country, however it may be 


regarded now when the work has been accom- 
plished, was, while it was being performed, an 
exceedingly delicate one. It 1s but simple 
justice to say that its successful accomplish- 
ment is, in a great measure, attributable tothe 
judicious action of the Assistant Treasurer at 
New York, Mr. Van Dyck. 

Similar complaint has also been made of the 
manner in which gold and bonds have been 
disposed of, by what has been styled ‘‘ secret 
sales ;’’ and yet precisely the same course has 
been pursned in these sales that careful and 
prudent men pursue who sell on their own 
account. ‘The sales have been made when 
currency was needed, and prices were satis- 
factory. It was not considered wise or pru- 
dent to advise the dealers precisely when and 
to what amount sales were to be made, (no 
sane man operating on his own account would 
have done this,) but all sales of gold have been 
made in the open market, onl of bonds by 
agents orthe Assistant Treasurer in New York, 
in the ordinary way, with a view of obtaining 
the very best prices, and with the least possi- 
ble disturbance of business. 

In the large transactions of the Treasury 
agents have been indispensable, but none have 
been employed when the work could be done 
equally well by the officers of the Department. 
Whether done by agents or officers the Secre- 
tary bas no reason to suppose that it has not 
been done skillfully and honestly, as well as 
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economically. He is now gratified in being 
able to sey that unless a very stringent market, 
such as was produced a few weeks ago by 
powerful combinations in New York, should 


send to the lreasury large amounts of the | 


three per cent. certificates for redemption, no 


further sales of bonds are likely to be neces- | 


sury. Until, however, the receipts from in- 


fernal revenues are increased the necessities | 


of the Government will require that the sales 


of gold shall be continued. These sales are | 


now Leing made by advertisements for sealed 
bids instead of the agencies heretofore em- 
ployed. ‘The result, so far, has not been 
entirely satisfactory, but a proper respect for 
what, according to the tone of the press ap- 
peared to be the public sentiment, seemed to 


require it. The new mode will be fairly tested, | 


and continued if it can be without a sacrifice 
of the public interest. 

‘Lhe Secretary has thus referred to a few 
points in his administration of the Treasury, 
for the purpose of explaining some things 


which may have been imperfectly understood, | 


and not for the purpose of defending his own 
action. Deeply sensible of the responsibilities 
resting upon him, but neither appalled nor 
disheartened by them, he has performed the 
duties of his otlice according to the best of 
his judgment and the lights that were before 
him, without deprecating criticism, and plainly 
and earnestly presented his own views without 
seeking popular favor. It has been his good 
fortune to have had for his immediate prede- 


cessors two of the ablest men in the country, | 
to whose judicious labors he has been greatly | 


indebted for any success that may have attended 
his administration of the Treasury. Nor is he 
under less obligation to his associates, the 
officers and leading clerks of the Department, 


whose ability and whose devotion to the public | 
service have commanded lis resnect and || 


admiration. HUGH McCULLOCH, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Scuvyter Courax, 


Speaker of the House of Pepresentatives. | 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Navy DerarrMent, 
December 7, 1868. 


Sir: T respeetfully submit the annual report | 
of the Navy Department and of that branch of 


the public service during the past year, 
EXHIBIT OF THE NAVAL FORCE. 
Phe number of vessels in squadron service, 


as cruisers, storeships, and returning, is 42, | 
carrying 411 guns; areduction during the year || 
of 14 vessels, carrying 96 guns. The number | 


of vessels of all descriptions in use, as cruisers, 
storeships, receiving ships, tugs, &c., is 81, 
carrying 693 guns; a reduction from last year 


of 22 vessels, carrying 205 guns. The total | 


number of vessels borne upon the Navy list is 


206, carrying 1,743 guns; a reduction during || 
ibe year of 32 vessels, carrying 126 guns. The | 


following tables exhibit the present employ- 
ment and condition of the naval force: 


° No. Guns. | 
Cruising vessels in squadron service...... 35 «60356 
Vessels returning from squadrons........... 3 24 
Storeships for squadrons...........cc0.<eceeeee 4 31 
Special and lake service... eee 3 19 
IERIE . ciicets snints Wieidabhnsbei 1 ll 
Practice vessels, and in use at Naval 
I as sk ce cae hcoleeeuinnsteeanieaumacente 19 115 
Receiving IBCs, 5550. ig adhe Liiadpshoottnaeiig 6 92 
Quarters foroflicers at League Island and 
marine barracks, Norfolk.........00...00000 2 27 
Tugs at navy-yardsand stations, powder 
BREE, TOO Kon viscsccshblisoktdelodlbbibedais 7 18 
SE I ca 693 
Iron-clad vessels laid up........... Eeetaanig: 46 107 
lron-clad vessels not completed............. 5 18 
Steam sloops not completed....... ...0... 15 253 
Line-of-battle ships not completed ..... .. 2 80 
Other vessels laid up, repairing, fitting 
for sea, and for salo............cc0.cccccsseess S7 = 592 
Total number of vessels of all desorip- 
tions in use, building, repairirg, 
fitting for sea, &c. jeer todettves 7 1,74 
= eT 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


The vessels of the Navy are classified as 
follows: 
No. Guna. 
Vesse's of the first rate—of 2,400 tonsand 


Ns ins Cacaxtataboks saben aciiceniatetenusuoum 35 662 
Vessels of theseeond rate—ot 1,200to 2,400 
0 iaceninda techs diiceadeo ah idea ceseeiiiten kes 37 483 


Veasels of the third rate—of 600 to 1,200 
it) . NONE conssy cophsvncapmosenscnnshaeSpeataeedacsiceehocsss” aaa 
|| Vessels of the fourth rate—under600tons, 8 184 
IN cia i a ae ace 208 «1,743 


The following table indicates the character 
of the vessels: 


OUR sss sa cicinksdtebadieecenontaisads weecesvecsoses 206 1,74 


No. Guna, 
1 SRPERGA WOME, ©. -ccccscncces sscccssvesantscdese, “OR,  Oaw 
st CRIN MR AIIOID ick dc tedeinetenksicswaccadtticoes 9 938 
| Paddle-wheel steamers..............ssseeseeceers 23 19 

AF SOARES WOO Msisninesonssposomsbenenndee a hiadllaaabintls 3l 477 
| 


i} THE SQUADRONS. 


The organization of the squadrons remains 
essentially the same as when I made my last 
‘| aunualreport. Some changes of commanding 
| officers and of vessels have taken place, and 

the force of each squadron has, in consequeuce 

of the limited number of seamen allowed by 
| the act of 17th of June last, been necessarily 
reduced. 

At the commencement of the rebellion the 
naval force on foreign stations was recalled to 
| assist in establishing and enforcing the block- 
_ ade, leaving the commerce and persons of our 
citizens abroad greatly exposed. On the res- 
toration of peace the Department immediately 
| took measures to reéstablish the squadrons 
' which had been broken up, and a course of 
| active cruising was ordered by which the flag, 
_so long withdrawn, might be promptly exhib- 
ited inevery important port where the commerce 
of our country had penetrated. This order has 
been efliciently and satisfactorily carried into 
effect by the distinguished naval oflicers se- 
| lected for service on foreign stations, aud at 
/no previous period in our history have the 
power and prestige of the American Navy and 
name been more honored and respected. 





| 
| If our commerce and shipping interests have 
|| not recovered from the depression consequent 
| upon the war, and are not as expanded as 
|| formerly, it is from no inattention or negiect 
| on the part of the Navy. Since the squadrons 
} were reorganized, our countrymen and their 
interests abroad have been as vigilantly guarded 
|, and protected on every sea and at every access- 
| ible point as at any former period. It has 
| been the purpose of the Department to have 
} one or more of our naval vessels visit annually 
every commercial port where American capital 
| is employed, and that a man-of-war should not 
be long absent from the vicinity of every mer- 
|| chant ship that might need assistance or pro- 
| tection. 
| ‘To accomplish this purpose and meet the 
| requirements of the Department, great activity 
|| and vigilance were necessary with our limited 
|| Navy, numbering in men and ships less than 
|| one fourth the effective force of any one of the 
|| principal maritime powers. Yet the work has 
} been perfurmed with energy and zeal, and the 
| views of the Department well sustained. 
| EUROPEAN SQUADRON. 
‘| Admiral D. G. Farragut, who was in com- 
| mand of the squadron at the date of my last 
|| report, returned to New York in the flag-ship 
| on the 10th of November, leaving the squadron 
| in temporary charge of Commodore A. M. 
|; Pennock. ‘The Franklin is to return with 
| Rear Admiral William Radford, who has been 
| designated to command the squadron, which 
| is composed of the following vessels : 
} Franklin (flag-ship)...... 
|| Ticonderoga. ...se.eesecevereseneeenserenneecesencenneren 


| SWPATAPA... cee. ceceereeseeeeeneeceeseeeetneeeeens woud 





| Guard (storeship).......... cineiiaiindtinn re 


The Canandaigua is on her way to the United 
| States from this squadron. 

Adwiral Farragut has visited during the year 
' Holland, Belgium, England, Scotland, France, 


| 
| 
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Portugal, Spain, Italy, Austria 
Greece, Turkey, and Morocco. 
in every place which he has Visited was 
flattering with his reception the protein , 
in the north of Kurope, and maine 
acceptable to the Government and - ° 
the United States. While hbonetion aa ™ 
tinguished officer, the sovereigns od 
high ofticials of these Powers have one 
themselves of the occasion to complime cn 
friendly terms, the nation he represents 7 . 
a graufication to remark, while noting ~ 
movements of this officer and his squad ~ 
that in no instance has an appeal been aa 
for his interference in any manner to relieve : 
extend aid to our countrymen scattered al; : 


Prussi, 


° A. 
i] is rece; 


far 
ar 


be less 


t 
© Uis- 


mie 
the shores where the flag has been exhibited 
nor ha3 any application been made to him to 


assert and vindicate their rights, 
Kurope the rights of American citizens are 
respected, and wherever the flag has been 
earried by the Navy the privileges to whic! 
they are entitled and which are guarantied he 
treaty stipulations and international law | 
been asserted and maintained. 

He left Lisbon in November, 1867, where 
the usual courtesies had been exchanged, and 
where, by invitation, Admiral Farragut, with 
many of his officers, had been received by the 
king and queen of Portugal and Don Fo; 
nando, and proceeded along the coasts of 
Spain, France, and Italy, touching at Gibral- 
tar, Carthagena, Port Mahon, Toulon, Ville. 
franche, and Spezzia, at each of which places 
he was the recipient of many courtesies and 
attentions, civil and naval. On the occasiog 
of an excursion to Madrid he was cordially 
welcomed by the queen and king consort and 
other high officials. 

At Port Mahon, where he arrived in Decein 
ber, his reception was peculiarly gratilying; 
each village in Minorea through which Le 
passed was profuse in compliments, and in 
many instances sent out deputations to meet 
him as a descendant of one of their ancient 
families, his father having been a native of 
and emigrant from Ciudadela, in that island. 

When the Franklin was at Spezia, Admiral 
Farragut visited Florence, Venice, and Genoa. 
He dined at Florence with his Majesty Victor 
Emmanuel, and was entertained by many dis: 
tinguished officials, both of Italy and other 
countries, at each of the places named. From 
Spezia he proceeded to Naples, where he 
arrived in March. 

While on a visitto Rome, Adwiral Farragut 
was received by the prime minister and pre: 
sented to his holiness the Pope. [le left 
Naples April 6, and, touching at Messina and 
Syracuse, arrived at Malta on the 12th. He 
was there joined by the Ticonderoga and 
Frolic, and his departure on the 18th was 
marked by unusual honors, The squadron was 
followed to sea by Vice Admiral Paget, com- 
manding her Britannic Majesty's fleet in the 
Mediterranean, in his flag-ship, the Caledonia, 
which passed close alongside, the crews man- 
ning the rigging and cheering, and the band 
playing ‘* Hail Columbia.”’ ‘I'he other vessels 
of the fleet passed successively, extending 
similar courtesies. When all had passed, 
Admiral Paget hoisted the American flag a 
the main and fired a salute of seventeen guns. 
These courtesies were acknowledged by the 
crew of the Franklin, who manned the yards, 
the band playing ‘‘God save the Queen,” aud 
the salute was returned. 

Admiral Farragut returned to Lisbon on the 
28th of April, and after taking in supplies, 
proceeded to Holland. He arrived at h — 
ing in June, where he remained until the 2Ist. 
With a number of his officers he visited, 0 
invitation, his Majesty King Leopold, at Brus- 
sels, and dined with him, Subsequently, - 
Majesty, accompanied by the queen and atten 
ants, was received on board the Franklin a 
Ostend. From Brussels he made a short tour 
to Liege and Essen, and proceeded from _ 
to Southampton, where he left the Franklio, 
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; made a tour to the north, passing through 
ton, York, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and 
ee ow, and rejoined the Franklin in July. 
tour he received every attention from 
- sathorities of the respective places visited, 
nected the dock-yards and other estab- 


] inspect 
ee f interest to naval officers. 
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Othe 10th of July the Franklin was visited — 


s.ially by the Duke of Edinburgh, captain 


che 12th Admiral Farragut and other ofli- 


ers din ; 
~sng of England being present. 
yew, visited the Franklin on the 14th, 
‘so Ith Admiral Farragut called on her 
\aiesty the queen, at Osborne House. On the 


Wu 


rah she sailed from Cowes for Syra, at which 
»lace she arrived on the 4th of August, 

Here Admiral Farragut transferred his flag 
.) the Frolic and proceeded to Constantinople. 
fhe Franklin sailed for Smyrna. He techie’ 
‘ie Dardanelles on the 6th of August, and 


having received a firman from the Sultan, an: | 
sored in the Bosphorus, off Constantinople, 


athe Sth, On the 13th of August, accom- 


oanied by a large number of officers of the 
he was received by his Majesty the 


a 
Navy 


sultan, Abdul Aziz, in his. palace on the | 


\siatie shore, and on a subsequent day called 
on the viceroy of Egypt, then on a visit to 
Constantinople. The Franklin having been 
jetuined several days at the Dardanelles await- 
wa firman, anchored off Constantinople on 
the 2ist. Here he was entertained by the 
vrand vizier and other officials. He left the 
usphorus on the 29th, and anchored in the 
harbor of Pireeus, Greece,on the 31st of August. 
At Athens he was presented to the king and 
wucen, and upon invitation of the king was 
present at the baptism of the young prince, 
wlattended a banquet at the palace. ‘The 
lvanwlin was visited by the king, the Grand 
Duchess Alexandra Josephina, andthe Grand 
Duke Constantine, (mother and brother of the 
jueen,) with their respective suites; a!so by 
: Greek officials and the diplomatic corps. 
On the 10th of September he left Pirzus, 
and on the 14th arrived off Trieste,’ where 
oficial ealls were exchanged and other courte- 
siesextended. He sailed from Trieste on the 
2ith, anchored off Gibraltar October 9th, and 
eft for New York on the 18th. 
rhus terminated one of the most marked 
aud interesting cruises in naval history, which 
cannot fail to prove of national benefit, during 


‘Britannic Majesty’s ship Galatea, and | 


ed with him, many distinguished per- | 
The Prince 

* ales and his brother, the Duke of Edin- | 
argh On | 


‘c) the corporate authorities and others of | 
Southampton visited the Franklin, and on the || 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


volved upon Commodore John R. Goldsbor- | 


ough, as senior officer, until the arrival of Rear 
Admiral S. C. Rowan, who sailed from New 
York in the Piscataqua on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, and assumed command at Singapore on 
the 18th of April. 


The squadron is composed of the following | 





vessels: 

Piscataqua, (flag-ship).............cecccccocesececoeeee 23 guns. | 
a ee L eee 
IONE n cbc seca da caked tice deere cd eievcdetnadegto ae 
Ashuclot... i 
i = 
UI ogg ed a cdn ce veri ccc ensepns dave cadbacanaed oe 

PE OOWWUNDEE Saesk ccc ttl rece douthdnvanedccctnscteuscethonecxe re 
NG cSt Gattaize Sebsawkh Vs Jeakbiaheads Vicckd S22 
Idaho, (store and hospital ship)...........0..00008 a a=: 


The Shenandoah is on her way home from 
this squadron under orders issued in June last. 
The Hartford arrived at New York in August 

The United States minister, Mr. Van Valken- 
burg, was of opinion thatour Governmentshould 
be represented by a strong naval force on the 
ocexsion of the opening of the ports of Osaka 
and Hiogo. Rear Admiral Bell concurred in 


|| this opinion and assembled as many vessels of 
|| the squadron off Hiogo as were available, inclu- 





which extraordinary courtesies and entertain- | 


a were everywhere received and recipro- 
cated, 

_ the principal points of the west coast of 
Alriea, as far as St. Paul de Loando and the 
neighboring groups of islands which lie within 
‘ae limits of the European squadron, have been 
visited by the Swatara. She left Lisbon Feb- 
ruary 6, and returned to that port April 27, 
iaving touched at Porto Grande, Porto Praya, 
‘rand Canary, Teneriffe, Madeira, Monrovia, 
ape Palmas, El Mina, Fernando Po, Jella 
Coffee, and St. Thomas. Commander Jeffers 
a that the slave trade ia entirely sus- 
pended. . 

i lhe vessels of this squadron have, during 
ie year, in addition to the ports mentioned, 
visited Valencia, Tarragona, Barcelona, Mal- 
aga, Leghorn, Palermo, Civita Vecchia, Ta- 
‘anto, Ancona, Venice, Brindisi, Candia, Scio, 
ilarseilles, Havre, Cherbourg, Brest, Bor- 
Trea, Pauillac, Basque Roads, Cadiz, Ferrol, 
‘Hamburg, Bremerhaven, Antwerp, Plymouth, 
aud various ports on the Irish coast. 


Pp _ ASIATIC SQUADRON. 
‘ear Admiral Henry H. Bell, who was in 





‘oumand of this squadron at the date of my | 


“As! Teport, was drowned at Osaka on the 11th | 


’ January by the upsetting of a boat in which 
‘© Was crossing the bar. 


ding the Hartford, Iroquois, Monocacy, Aroo- 
stook, Oneida, and Shenandoah. ‘The latter 
vessel conveyed the United States minister 
from Yokohama to consummate the terms of 
thetreaty. No serioustrouble was apprehended, 
but certain discontented factions were known to 
exist. It was thought, therefore, that the dis- 
play of foreign power would prove a wholesome 
restraint on the turbulent and disaffected. 

Agreeably to arrangements, Osakaand Hiogo 
were quietiy opened to foreigners on the Ist of 
January. ‘The event was celebrated by the 
American and British vessels at those places, 
their mastheads being dressed with the respect- 
ive national flags and the Tycoon’s flag at 
the main. very vessel simultaneously fired a 
salute of twenty one guns, which the Japanese 
promptly returned at both places. 

Although the opening of these ports had been 
harmonious, affairs bore an aspect so unsettled 
that Rear Admiral Bell deternmned to delay his 
departure, and three days after sending dis- 
patches to the Department announcing this 
purpose he was drowned by the swamping of 
his boat off Osaka. 

This melancholy event, made the more afflict- 
ing by the drowning at the same time of Lieu- 
tenant Commander J. H. Reed and ten of the 
crew of the admiral’s barge, occurred on the 
morning of January 11. His communication 
with the shore had been interrupted for several 
days by a storm, and he left his ship as soon 
as it abated for the purpose of visiting the Uni- 
ted States minister. But his barge was cap- 
sized by a strong wind and heavy sea on the 
bar in sight of most of his command. Every 





vessels present to rescue the unfortunate party, 
but only three of the boat’s crew were saved. 
The bodies of the lost were all subsequently 
recovered. 

The harmony which prevailed at the opening 
of the new ports was of short duration. Difhi- 
culties, originating in the innovations on an- 
cient customs and opposition to intercourse 
with foreigners, appeared among the Japanese, 
and soon broke out in hostilities. 

On the 27th of January the contending par- 
ties came in conflict at Osaka. The Tycoon, 
who favored the extension of commercial in- 
tercourse, was defeated; and during the night 
of January 31 sought shelter with some of his 
principal adherents on board the Iroquois, 
which was in the harbor. 
given him until daylight, when he was trans- 
ferred to one of his own vessels of war. 

On the Ist of February the several foreign 
ministers were compelled to abandon Osaka, 
and were received and conveyed in the Iro- 
quois to Hiogo, where they established their 
| legations. On the 4th of February an assault 
| was made in the streets of Hiogo by a detach- 


The command de- || ment of Japanese troops on the foreign resi- 


effort. was made by boats dispatched from the | 


Protection was | 
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| serious disturbances had taken 


Senate & Ho. or Reps. 
dents, during which one of the crew of the 
Oneida was seriously wounded by a musket 
ball. In consequence of these outbreaks, which 
threatened the safety of the foreign population, 
the naval forces preseut made a joint landing 
and adopted measures to protect the foreign 
settlement. Bat on the 8th of February an 
envoy from the Mikado arrived at the United 
States legation with information of a change 
ot Government. Assurance was given that 
foreigners would be protected, whereupon a 
settlement was made and the forees withdrawn. 
The Japanese oflicer who had command of the 
detachment of troops, and ordered them to fire 
on the foreigners at Hiogo, was subsequently 
executed in the presence of a number of the 
oflicers of the vessels of war. 

Kear Admiral Rowan reached Yokohama on 
the 24th of June, and found the Open ports in 
possession of the Mikado party. The foreign 
naval forces, in pursuance of agreement in 
conference, have jointly occupied Yokohama 
for the defense of the foreign settlement. No 
lace there at 


| the date of the last accounts, and Rear Admi- 
_ ral Rowan was awaiting the progress of events 








| on the proper sites for light-houses. 


between the contending parties. 

After the death of Rear Admiral Bell, Com- 
modore Goldsborough transferred his flag to 
the Hartford, and lett Nagasaki on the Ist of 
lebruary for Hong-Kong, on his way to Sin- 
gapore and the United States. At Hong-Kong 
he paid an official visit to the Chinese viceroy 
at Canton, who rules over the two extensive 
aud populous sea-coast provinces, Kwantung 
and Foukien. The reception was cordial and 
gratifying ; and to check, in some measure, the 
frequent piracies the viceroy promised to issue 
a proclamation prohibiting fishing junks from 
carrying an extra number of men, or arms, or 
munitions of war. 

The limits of this squadron are extensive, and 
the service required is of a varied character. In 
December the Monocacy examined the track of 
steamers between Nagasaki and Osaka through 
the inland sea, the waters navigated by the 
auxiliary steamers of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, for the purpose of determining 
During 
the same month the Ashuelot went to Taku, 
where the passage of the United States minis- 
ter, Mr. Burlingame, had been obstructed by 
the rebels. The minister and family were re- 
ceived on board and conveyed to Shanghai. 
In June the Unadilla visited Bankok, in Siam, 
and delivered a present of arms to the prime 
minister. Courtesies were exchanged with the 
king, the crown prince, the prime minister, and 
other oflicials. 

In April the Shenandoah was sent to Corea 
to make another attempt to rescue the crew of 
the schooner General Sherman, which had been 
destroyed by the Coreans some eighteen months 
previously, ithaving been stated upon apparently 
good authority that some of them were still 
alive and in captivity. From all the informa- 
tion that Commander Febiger could gather he 
concluded that none of the crew or passengers 
of the schooner were living. He succeeded, 
however, in obtaininga fair survey of the Ping 
Yang riverand its approaches, and in securing 
other useful data. 

The Aroostook, Lieutenant Commander 
Beardslee. conveyed the consuls for Amoy and 
Foo-Choo to Formosa in April, to enable them 
to visit the various ports on that island coming 
under their charge. The savages inhabiting 
the lower part of this island, it will be recol- 
lected, murdered the shipwrecked officers and 
crew of the American bark Rover. Satisfied 
from inquiry that no foreigners were in cap- 
tivity on the island, Lieutenant Commander 
Beardslee obtained assurances from the natives 
of kind treatment to, and restoration of, any 
persens who may hereafter be shipwrecked 


upon the island. This arrangement was effected 


| mainly through the instrumentality of General 


Le Gendre, United States consul at Amoy, who, 
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accompanied by an expedition furnished by 
order of the captain general of the Foukien 
provinee, visited the island in the fall of 1867, 
and had an interview with the savage chief and 
made agreements with him for the future. The 
consul general states that but for the exhibi- 
tion of the naval power of the United States 
the previous June he could have accomplished 
nothing. 

‘The light-draught steamers Aroostook, Una- 
dijla, and Maumee, which were sent to the 
Asiatic squadron principally to ernise for the 
suppression of piracy, were assigned to local- | 
ities where such crimes had been most frequent, 
and have been almost constantly engaged in 
this special duty. It is believed that their 
presence, with that of the small gunboats of 
different nationalities, has in a great measure 


Jupanese waters, the principal commercial | 
eens ee 

ports in China have been visited, and all needed 

protection given to American interests. 


j 
| 


NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON, 


Rear Admiral James 5S. Palmer, who was in 
command of this squadron at the date of my 
last report, died of yellow fever atSt. Thomas 
on the 7th of December. The flag-ship Sus- 
quehanua being infected with the disease was, 


j 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


on her return to New York, placed out of com- || 
mission, and, until the Contoocook was ready || 
for sea, the Wampanoag was used as a flag- || 


ship. Lear Admiral H. K. Hoff hoisted his 
flag on board the latter vessel on the 22d of | 
lebruary. 


the 
Contoocook, (flag-ship).............00....cscceeeeeeeees 13 guns. | 
DACOH 2. vaccccccccencccccce toe 00cepe 00 ceceds ccesceeusess seecce secs 0 ca | 
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the rear admiral commanding has, in the | 
flag-ship, visited many of the important points | 
within the limitsof hiscommand. During the | 
months of May and June he was at St. Thomas, 
Sunta Cruz, Point-Aa-Pitre, St. Pierre, La | 
Guayra, Aspinwall, Port-au-Prince, and Key | 
West. He is now making a second cruise | 
through the West India islands, and at last | 
advices wasat Havana. ‘The otuer vessels of | 
the squadron have been actively employed, and | 
have given assistance to our merchantmen and 
protection to our citizens whenever needed. 

A vessel continues to be constantly stationed 
at Aspinwall for the protection of our citizens 
and treasure in transitu between that place and | 
Panama. In April, upon application of the | 
agents of the steamship company, a force was 
landed from the Penobscot to guard the pas- 
seugers aud treasure, the streets being filled | 
with excited and lawless individuals, the police 
and native troops having been sent to Chiriqui | 
in consequence of the death of the president | 
of the republic. There was no conflict, how: | 
ever, and when the anticipated trouble had | 
passed the force reémbarked. 

lhe disturbed condition of Hayti has called 
for more than ordinary attention to American 
interests on that island. Instructions have 
from time to time been issued to the admiral 
in command to watch the progress of events, | 
aud be prepared at all times to afford necessary | 
proteciion to our citizens, In pursuance of | 
these directionsthe Contoocook, DeSoto, Shaw- | 
mut, Saco, Penobscot, Gettysburg, and Nipsic, | 
have, at different times, been in Haytien waters, | 
and some of them have remained there for | 
weeks successively, The naval officers in com- 
mand have exereised prudence, observed neu- 
trality, and exchanged the customary courte- | 
sies with the authorities. 

In Mareh last the De Soto, Commodore 
Boggs, was ordered to Venezuela to coiiperate 
with our minister in securing the release, and 
indemnity for their detention, of a part of the | 
crew of the Awerican whaling schooner Hannah | 
Graut, who had been captured on the penin- | 





The squadron is now composed of || 
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sula of Paraguana, and carried as prisoners to 
Coro. , 
of the release of the crew of the schooner, but 


At Curacoa Commodore Boggs learned | 


he very properly proceeded to La Guayra, and | 


in company with Mr. Stillwell, the United 
States minister, visited Caracas and had an 
interview with the vice-president and other 
authorities of the republic. The Saco, Com- 
mander Wilson, took on board at St. Thomas 
| the master of the Hannah Grant, and after 
restoring him to his position at Kingston, pro- 
ceeded to Venezuela. The question at that 
| stage became one of indemnity, subject to 


‘| adjustment through otherchannels. Nofurther 
| occasion for naval action was therefore neces- 


sary, and the force was withdrawn. 
In June a display of naval force in the gulf 


! 


_was considered necessary in consequence of 
suppressed the crime. Hi 


Although the squadron has been mainly in || 


reports that a hostile expedition against Mex- 
ico was concentrating near New Orleans. No 
| occasion for action, however, manifested itself. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON. 
} 
| 
' 


The South Atlantic squadron, under com- 
mand of Rear Admiral Charles H. Davis, is 
composed of the following vessels: 
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Two vessels were ordered home in conse- 
quence of the reduction of the naval force by 
act of Congress. The Huron arrived at New 
| York in October and the Shamokin is daily 
expected at Philadelphia. 

The continuation of the war between the 
allied Powers and Paraguay has rendered it 
| advisable to keep some portion of the force 
| within as convenient reach as practicable of 
| military operations. Other points, however, 
| within the limits of the command have not 
| been neglected, but our interests have received 
| attention and ample protection. The flag has 





| been shown at Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, St. 
| Catharines, San Carmen, Ihla Grande, Falk- 
land islands, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, and 
other points on the coast of South America; 

| at Rosario, Curupaity, Corrientes, and other 

| places on the La Plata, Parana, and Paraguay 
rivers; and at Cape Town, Little Fish Bay, 
Benguela, St. Paul de Loando, Ambriz, Kin- 
sembo, Kabend, Malemba, Landano, Black 

| Point Bay, and Mayumba, on the southwest 
coast of Africa. 

The presence of naval vessels has generally 
been all that was necessary for the security of 
American citizens and their property; but on 
two occasions it was deemed advisable to land 
a part of the force at Montevideo. On the 7th 
of February, in concert with the commanders 
of other squadrons, and at the request of 
Governor Flores, fifty seamen and marines 
were landed for the protection of foreign res- 

| idents and the custom-house. On the succeed- 
ing day, affairs having quieted, the detachment 
was withdrawn. On the 19th of the same 
month another force was landed and remained 
on shore until the 26th, in consequence of dis- 
turbances occasioned by the assassination of 
General Flores. 

Karly in the year, at the request of the Sec- 
retary of State, the Wasp was dispatched to 
the capital of Paraguay for the purpose of 
bringing away our minister resident, Mr. Wash- 
burn. When she arrived at the seat of war 
in the Parana river the passage of the vessel 
through the blockading fleet was refused by 
the Brazilian authorities, and after waiting 
some months, and failing to convince them 
of the right of a neutral man-of-war to ascend 

| the river as far as Asuncion for the pur- 
| pose stated, that vessel returned to Monte- 
| video. In August the Brazilian authorities 
| withdrew their objection, and the Wasp again 
| ascended the river, which is of difficult nav- 
| igetion, owing to its tortuous course and 
| shifting sand-bars. Only the smaller class 
of paval vessels can ascend to Asuncion, 
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on the Parana river, in the inte 
America, nine hundred and thirty miles f... 
Montevideo. On the 10th of Septemb, — 
Villeta, (below Asuncion,) the Wasp to 7 
board Mr. Washburn and family, aa ty 
veyed him to Buenos Ayres. Rear Ad — 
Davis, at the date of his latest dispatches v™ 
preparing to accompany the newly-accredn 
minister of the United States, General Me 
Mahon, to Paraguay. re 

The authorities of St. Catharines, of p, hi 
and of Uruguay have been respectively au me 
on board the flag-ship, and intercouse with 
them, and indeed with all the South America 
States, has been of the most friendls 
gratifying character. 

NORTH PACIFIC SQUADRON, 

On the 6th of August last Rear Admiral 9 
K. Thatcher, who had been in command of 
this squadron for two years, was relieved } 
Rear Admiral ThomasT. Craven. T ; 
‘ron comprises: 
Pensacola (flag-ship)............ ..ccccccsessconse sess, 2 


nor of South 


n 
ndly and 


I he Squad- 
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eens cath, 2 RU ET RH i eae 7 * 
Saginaw ......... . 6° 
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These vessels have, during the year, given 
much of their attention to the west coast of 
Mexico and the ports in the Gulf of Califor. 
nia, where their presence has had a salutary 
influence. Rear Admirals Thatcher and Cra. 
ven have each in his flag-ship visited that por. 
tion of the station ; and the following places 
have been visited, some of them repeatedly, 
by the several vessels: Mazatlan, Guaymas, 
Acapulco, San Blas, Manzanilla, La Paz, 
Cinaloa River, Jicabampo, and Boca Maca: 

ule. 

: The commercial ports of the Ceutral Ameri. 
cans States of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
San Salvador have been visited by the Sara- 
nac, Mohican, and Ossipee. Our flag has been 
received with manifestations of pleasure ly 
both the authorities and people. They all 
respect our rights and those of our country- 
men residing there. 

A vessel of this squadron continues to be 
stationed at Panama, for the protection of our 
interests on the Isthmus. The Cyarfe, now 
there, answers the double purpose of a guard 
and store vessel, and is able ordinarily to afford 
ample protection to American interests. In 
March last there were threatened difficulties 
which rendered the display of additional force 
desirable, and the Saranac was accordingly 
dispatched to that point, but happily the polit- 
ical disturbance on that occasion passed without 
any necessity for interference. 

In June last Rear Admiral Thatcher, in the 
flag-ship, visited the northwestern coast, touch: 
ing at Port Townsend and Esquimault. Sev 
eral vessels of the squadron have visited the 
newly-acquired territory of Alaska. The Ossi- 

ee conveyed the commissioners from 5an 
‘rancisco to Sitka, and was present and par- 
ticipated in the ceremonies incident to the 
transfer of the flag. The Resaca and James: 
town, although sent there primarily for the 
influence of the cold climate in disinfecting 
them of yellow fever, afforded such protec: 
tion to our citizens as was desired. In April 
last the Saginaw was dispatched to Alaska, 
where she remained several months, for the 
purpose of making explorations and surveys, 
and of determining the most suitable har 
bors and anchorages on the coast and in the 
adjacent islands. The Suwanee, under ote 
for the same point, was wrecked on the ee 
July, by running on a hidden rock in Shad- 
well Passage, while in charge of a coast pilot. 
The officers and crew succeeded in landing 02 
the nearest beach. Rear Admiral Hastings, 
commanding her Majesty's Pacific squadron, 
and Commander Porcher, of her Majesty § 
steamer Sparrowhawk, were prompt to render 
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. a broke up, but Rear Admiral Thatcher, 
was at the time at Esquimault, made the 
we nracticable terms for saving the engines 
vee | her articles. 
pte ant which had been at the 
ssaeieh Islands more than a year, was in 
Mav relieved by the Mohongo. Our com- 
jal and Whaling interests fully justify the 
praeone" presence of one or more of our ves- 
ve in that quarter—a fact which will be ap- 
oiated When it 1s known that at one time 
November, 1867, forty-two American flags 
qere fying from that number of whaling and 
serehant vessels in the harbor of Honolulu, 
hile but six flags of all other nations could 
. en, In duly last his Majesty the king of 
‘ye Sandwich Islands, attended by a portion 
*’ pis cabinet and his personal staff, visited 
Je Mohongo, and was received with the hon- 
“es due to bis position, 
" SOUTH PACIFIC SQUADRON. 
Rear Admiral Thomas Turner succeeded 
Rear Admiral Dahlgren in command of this 
squadron on the 14th of July last. it is com- 


~ sed of the following vessels : 


The | 


P eghatan, (fia@-OHip)2......<...c.ccssscoccccsnsrcenssees 17 guns 
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The vessels of this squadron have carried 
che flag into all the principal commercial ports 
‘om Panama to Valparaiso, and have rendered 
auch protection to American interests as was 
needed. On the night of the 10th of January 
ast General Prado, ex-president of Peru, and 
ther officers came alongside the Nyack and 
requested asylum from personal violence, which 
he apprehended from the revolutionary party. 
He also requested transportation toChili. His 
requests were complied with, and he was safety 
landed at Valparaiso. 

Australia and the various groups of islands 
in the South Pacific have not been visited, the 
disturbed condition of political affairs and disas- 
ters from physical convulsions in South Amer- 
ica having rendered it advisable that the ves- 
sels of the squadron should remain on that 
coast. 

two vessels, the Wateree and the Fredonia, 
have been lost by earthquake. 
INJUBY AND DESTRUCTION OF VESSELS BY EARTH- 

QUAKES. 

A violent earthquake, which occurred in the 
harbor of St. Thomas and in that vicinity on 
ihe afternoon of November 18, 1867, caused 
the stranding of the United States steamer 
Monongahela, and two other vessels of the 
squadron barely escaped serious injury. The 
De Soto, in the hatbor of St. Thomas, was 
swept from her moorings by the force of the 
waves, both chains snapping, and was thrown 
violently upon the iron piles of a new wharf, 
but fortunately the next wave carried her again 
into deep water, and she sustained but little 

injury. The Susquehanna, in the same harbor, 
succeeded in getting away from her dangerous 
position without damage. 
_The Monongahela, which at the time was an- 
sored off Frederickstadt, Island of St. Croix, 
was carried by a wave over the warehouses and 
nto one of the streets of thetown. She came 
vack with the returning sea and was left on a 
coral reef at the water’s edge. Fortunately but 
ive of her crew were lost, and no very serious 
‘jury Was sustained by the ship. As it was 
veemed practicable to re-launch her, the officers 
“ud crew remained by the vessel. On learning 
‘he facts the United States bark Purveyor was 
putin Commission at New York, seseided with 
“\\ Gecessary appliances for launching, and on 
ns lith of January left for St. Croix, where 
“te arrived on the 31st, and the party, under 
; * supervision of Naval Constructor David- 
ea; Commenced preparations for getting the 

Onongahela afloat. The first attempt failed, 
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sistance on the occasion. The ves- 


| 





Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
but on the 10th of May a successful effort was 
made. She was safely launched, and left St. 
Croix on the 13th of June, arrived at New York 
the 2Yth, and was put out of commission July 8. 

On the 13th of August last a violent earth- 
quake visited the western coast of South Amer- 
ica, by which two of the vessels of the South 
Pacific squadron were lost to the service. ‘The 
store-ship I'redonia had, in consequence of the 
prevalence of yellow fever at Callao, been 
moved up to Arica, and was there with the 
Wateree quietly riding at anchor. A short 
time after the shock of the earthquake was felt 
the sea receded, leaving the I’redonia on the 


bottom, and a moment after the waters rolled | 


in with such power as to break her to frag- 
ments. ‘l'wenty-seven officers and men were 
drowned, three officers who were on shore and 
two seamen who were rescued being all that 
were saved, 

Lhe Wateree was thrown ashore and left 


high and dry about five hundred yards from | 


high-water mark. She was badly strained, 
and her position was such that the expense of 
any attempt to launch her would have exceeded 
the value of the vessel. Under these circum- 
stances it was deemed for the best interests of 
the Government to sell her, and the necessary 
directions were accordingly given. 
gle man was lost from the vessel, a seaman in 


charge of the captain’s gig on the beach, who | 


was carried out to sea by the waves. 

Rear Admiral Turner was at Callao, in his 
flag-ship, the Powhatan, when this calamity 
occurred, and as a matter of security steamed 
out of the harbor until the next morning. On 


learning of the disastrous results of the earth- | 
quake at Arica, he proceeded to that point. | 
‘Lhe Powhatan, on application of the authori- | 


ties of Peru, was permitted to convey surgeons, 
nurses, &ec., for the relief of the thousands of 
sufferers at Arica. The commanding ollicer of 


the Wateree also furnished such aid as he could | 


to the destitute inhabitants, with provisions 
from the ship’s supply. ‘he senior oflicer at 
Valparaiso promptly responded to an applica- 


tion of the Chilian Government, by placing the | 
Tuscarora at the service of the authorities to | 
convey provisions and other necessaries to the 


sufferers along the coast. 
NAVY-YARD FACILITIES. 
In the event of a war with any maritime 


~ower our battles are to be fought upon the || 


sea and not upon the land—by our fleets, not 


by ourarmies. No nation of Europe can trans- | 


port any considerable military force to our 
shores, but should it be attempted, they would 
be met upon the ocean and there arrested by 
our Navy, if it is maintained in a condition at 


| all commensurate with our maritime ability, 


and such as common prudence admonishes us 
to have always ready to be put in commission. 
Our floating bulwarks, not less than our harbor 


fortifications, should receive attention; for, | 


though peace now prevails, and we hope and 
expect its continuance, there may be war in 
the not remote future, for which a wise and pru- 
dent Government should be always prepared. 
We are also admonished by the experience 
of the past that among contending belligerents 
the rights of neutrals are not always respected; 
and the best guarantee against aggression is a 
timely exhibition of our ability to maintain 
the honor and rights of the country. 
Unfortunate would be our condition should 
the country be suddenly involved in hostilities 


with one of the principal maritime Powers were | 
we no better prepared than when the late rebel- | 
lion commenced. Our navy-yards and estab- | 


lishments were then wholly inadequate to our 
wants, and a large portion of the work was 
consequently executed, often at great disad- 
vantage and with great delay, by private par- 
ties. This defect has been but partially reme- 
died, for, notwithstanding our experience and 
the improvements which have been made. none 
of the navy-yards possess the area and ae 
pliances, nor have they the necessary establish- 
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meets and machinery for manufacturing en- 

gines and armature, nor are we providing from 
| the abundant means which the country pos- 
|| Sesses the materials that should be collected in 
|| anticipation of the national wants. 
|| In none of our navy-yards is there more than 
| a single dry-dock, and there are but six in all— 
| three built of stone and three floating docks. 
| In the event of a maritime war this deficiency 
| would be seriously felt—perhaps to a greater 
| extent than any other of our pressing wants— 
| and it is worthy of consideration whether steps 
|| should not be taken without delay to place our 
|| naval establishments in this respect in a con- 
dition approaching, at least, our relative im- 
| portance with other navai Powers. ‘The dock- 
yards at Cherbourg and Toulon in France, and 
| at Portsmouth in Great Britain, each contain 
|| @ greater number of dry-docks than all our 
|| yards combined; and some of the other dock- 
| yards of these Powers are but slightly inferior 
tothosenamed. While Great Britain, France, 
and other maritime Powers are increasing their 
| dry-dock facilities, already far greater than 
} 
| 


| ours, we are doing nothing in this direction. 
These and kindred subjects have been ad- 
| verted to in preceding reports, and need not 
| be recapitulated .a detail, but could not be 
wholly omitted. 

REDUCTION OF THE FORCE IN NAVY-YARDS. 

A reduction of the working force in the navy- 
|| yards was commenced soon alter the close of 
| the war by gradually dismissing the most in- 
efficient and unreliable mechanics and laborers, 
| and retaining only the experts and most faith- 
ful hands for continued permanent employ- 
ment. ‘This arrangement, while it relieved the 
Department of the least profitable employés, 
secured a body of skillful mechanics on whom 
|| the Government could always depend, and who 
| would form a nucleus to initiate others in any 
| emergency. Hulls which had been commenced 
in the navy-yards during the war were in 
progress of construction and yet unfinished at 
its close, for which engines were building under 
|| contracts. Toemploy a small force of the best 
mechanics to complete in due time the work 
on these vessels was considered true economy, 
and for the best interests of the Government 
in all respects. But the action of Congress 
has necessitated a further reduction, so that 
but a remnant of that body of superior me- 
chanics who were employed during the war 
|| remains, and they are engaged almost exclu- 
sively in the repair and refitment of vessels. 
|| These reductions have introduced changes, 

and suggestions for improvements in other par- 

ticulars have led to reforms, and a reorganiza- 
\| tion of the management and government of the 
|| several navy-yards. Of the large gangs of 
| workmen that were employed in each of the 
| mechanical departments so few are retained 
| 





} 





in any of the branches that masters to super- 
vise the workmen are no longer required, and 
they have accordingly been gradually dispensed 
with as the work has diminished. Foremen 
| and quarter-men, who are skillful mechanics, 
|| now perform the service which was assigned 
|| to masters when the yards were filled with 
|| mechanics, 

| These reforms, and a more correct distribu- 
| tion of navy-yard duties among the several 
bureaus, which constitutes an essential feature 





in the reorganization, whereby a more close 
and rigid accountability prevails, have saved 
annually many thousand dollars to the Govern- 
ment at each of the navy-yards. 

Congress, by reducing the day’s labor of 
those who work for the Government to eight 
hours instead of ten, has imposed on the De- 

artment, as a necessity, the employment of a 
arger number of hands to execute the same 
amount of work; and if it was intended that 
the per diera compensation for a working day 
of ten hours in outside establishments should, 
under the statate, fix the rate of wages in navy- 
yards, twenty per cent. is added to the cost of 
labor. 


| 
| 
} 
j 
} 
| 
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‘The estimates for labor for the current year 
were based on the standard which had always 
previously been recognized and observed, but 
Congress, while diminishing the appropriations 
below the estimates, also lessened the amount 
of labor to be daily rendered by each indi- 
vidual workman. While, therefore, the Depart- 
ment is farnished with less means, it is com- 
pelled to employ one-fifth more laborers than 
in preceding years for the same amount of 
work, : 


‘To preserve and protect the vessels and | 


other property at our navy-yards is a duty 


prompted by economy and dictated by a proper | 


regard for the publie interest. Work should 
not be wholly suspended on the ships which 
have been commenced and are yet unfinished, 
but they should be completed and gradually 
Jaunched, and brought into service as they may 
be wanted. If properly protected they can 
remain on the stocks for years without injury, 
after the hulls are finished. Each vessel, when 
she returns from a cruise, should be at once 
repaired and placed in an efficient condition. 
HLulls and engines, after long service in different 
climates, become worn and injured, and, if neg- 
lected, will rapidly decay. It cannot be true 
economy to withhold appropriations essential 
for full and thorough repairs, for completing 
improvements which have been commenced, 
and for protecting and affording facilities neces- 
sary to the good order, proper condition, and effi- 
ciency of the navy-yards and navy establish- 
ments, 
has been made to suffer from neglect or refa- 
sal to make sufficient appropriations forthe pur- 
poses herein indicated, and it is earnestly ree- 
ommended that such omission be hereafter 
avoided, 
NAVAL ACADEMY. 

Vice Admiral Porter continues in charge of 
the Naval Academy. The high standing of 
the institation continues to be maintained, and 
the officers yearly added to the service possess 
the advantage of excellent academic culture 
with professional discipline. The number of 
graduates at the close of the last academic 
year was seventy-nine; the number of admis- 
sions the present year, forty-nine ; total num- 
ber of midshipmen now at the Academy, two 
hundred and eighty-six, At the commence- 
ment of their practice cruise the current year 
the midshipmen visited the Military Academy 
at West Point, where they spent several days 
in competing exercises and in the interchange 
of hospitalities. Two of the vessels, the 
Savannah and Macedonian, then sailed for the 
Azores, touched at Madcira on their way home, 


and arrived at Annapolis on the 20th of | 


August. The Dale returned and cruised in 
Chesapeake bay with the midshipmen who 
entered in June, and who compose the present 
fourth class. 

Since the passage of the act of March 2, 
1865, until the formation of the present class, 
I have appointed no midshipmen from ‘the 
States which were excluded from represent- 
ation; but the admission of Representatives 
during the current year, though at a late period, 
has led to the recommendation and appoint: 
ment of several midshipmen from those States. 

The Academy grounds have been enlarged 
during the year by the purchase of a portion 
of the farm known ag ‘ Strawberry Hill,’’ and 
a conditional agreement has been made for 
securing the remainder of this property should 
Congress wake the necessary appropriation. 

NAVAL APPRENTICES. 


The act of June 17, 1868, limits the number 
of persons authorized to be enlisted into the 
Navy, ineluding apprentices and boys, to eight 
thousand five handred, and no more. This 
limitation, which is actually below the maxi- 
mum which existed prior to the war, has com- 
pelled the Department to reduce the namber 
of naval apprentices. A discontinuance of gen- 
eral enlistments was ordered immediately on 


In some respects the public interest | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the passage of the act, and discharges have 
taken place to such an extent as to require the 
| Department to put one of the school-ships out 
| of commission. 
to be regretted, 


properly encouraged and sustained, would have 
furnished both the naval and commercial ma- 
rine with a body of mariners of unsurpassed 
excellence. In preceding reports I have stated 


| very fully the plan and purpose which seemed | 
to be necessary, in order to supply the Gov- | 


ernment and country with seamen to man our 
ships, and Congress until the present year was 
understood to have approved the object. ‘Those 
familiar with the subject are aware that the 
naval changes which have taken place and are 
in progress by the introduction of steam, to- 
| gether with the fuct of greater inducements to 
| engage in other pursuits, are diminishing the 
| class of man-of-war’s men on which we have 
hitherto depended, and who are fast disap- 
pearing. 

In point of economy as well as of efficiency 
it is not to be questioned that the apprentice 
system, well regulated and maintained, would 
be of immense benefit to the Government and 
country. Commencing their profession in early 
life, apprentices would receive a thorough 
nautical education, qualilyingthem to discharge, 
at the age of eighteen, all the duties of ordi- 
nary seamen, and disciplined and trained to 
the performance of their duties they would 
become experts, and abler to render invalua- 
| ble service. 

I am unable to perceive reasons for includ- 
ing naval apprentices within the established 
number of persons employed in the naval ser- 
vice, and the effect must necessarily be to limit 
their number, and check a system so auspi- 
ciously commenced, if it does not wholly de - 
feat the great objected intended. 

SURVEY OF THE NORTH PACIFIC. 


'| In view of the rapidiy inereasing intercourse 


betweeu western America and Asia, of the 
growing commerce of the Pacific States, and 
of the important and various interests which 
are springing up in connection with our recent 
extensive acquisitions, it is important that a 
more complete and systematic survey should 
be made of the North Pacific ocean. The 
naval vessels on the station continue to perform 
some useful but necessarily limited and irreg- 
ular surveys over that extensive and partialiy 
explored field, but the period has arrived when 
something more effective should be done. Our 
rising States on the Pacific, our increasing 
intimacy with the islands of that ocean, our 
growing trade with China and Japan, and the 
vast and varied interests and plans of commer- 
cial enterprise which are opening from the In- 





navigation and nautical science. 
where we have sucha length of coast line, such 
arge possessions, and such a wonderfully ex- 
panding commerce, inviting the enterprise and 
capital of our citizens, the United States are 


The necessity for this step is | 
because a policy had been | 
adopted for the future of the Navy which, if | 


dian ocean to the islands on the north, demand | 
of us our proper contribution to the cause of | 
In a region | 


SS SSS 


interested beyond any other Power in giving | 


security to the mariners who traverse that 
ocean. 

Attention is especially invited to Brooks or 
Midway Islands, discovered a few years ago 
and recently surveyed by order of this Depart- 
ment. The charts of the survey represent two 
islands inclosed in a lagoon, forming a per- 


ing 
abundant supply of pure, fresh water. 
islands, which are uninhabited and unoceu- 


| pied, are situated about midway between Cali- 


mail steamships, and furnish the only known 


ae secure harbor, accessible to vessels draw- | 
ess than twenty feet, and affording an_ 
These | 


fornia and Eastern Asia, on the track of the | 


| refuge for vessels passing directly between the 
| two continents. 

| Jtis represented by the naval officers who 
| made-the survey. and also by Rear Admiral 
| Thatcher, lately in command of the North 


‘ 


} 
| 
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Pacific squadron, that the bar at the ent 

of the harbor might be deepened _culttance 
small expense, and a port vastly eee Very 
Honolulu be thus opened to mariner. 
a depot might be established for the on ; 
rovisions, water, and tuel to the oveass 7 
ines, unda retuge afforded to merehay, 
navigating that ocean. The importance “+ 
taking possession of these islands and mai: 
the proposed improvements can ge a? 
over-estimated, and should not be 

IRON-CLADS, 

The Department has continued previny 
arrangements for the custody and sdbbeitess - 
of the iron-clad fleet which it has on head 
These vessels can be serviceable only jy ae 
of war, and the probabilities are tht with 
prolonged peace they will, from corrosion . i 
other causes, greatly deteriorate and io; *e 
likely become useless before they will be nendea 
for service. In the meantime their keeping 
and proper eare are attended with considera\), 
annual expense, and at no very distant pering 
a large outlay, almost equal to the CONStruction ” 
of new vessels, will be required to put them j 
sailing and fighting condition. 

Since the passage of the joint resolution 
authorizing their sale but two have been dis. 
posed of—the Catawba and Oneota, of a class 
of eight vessels similar in all respects—at the’, 
appraised value, $755,000, which has been paid 
into the general ‘Treasury, as directed, and no: 
applied to the purposes of this Department, 
Exception was taken to this sale and transfer, 
and Congress, through a committee, ordered 
an investigation. Delay and embarrassment 
followed to the annoyance of the foreign (joy. 
ernment which was indirectly the purchaser, 
and the effect has been to deter other Powers 
from offering to make purchases, and such oi 
our countrymen as interested themselves to 
effect sales, as a business operation, have 
apparently abandoned their efforts. 

It has been and still is the opinion of the 
Department that the true policy of the Gov- 
ernment is to dispose, if possible, of all the 
vessels of the classes whose sale has been au- 
thorized by Congress. To keep them entails 
a large annual expense upon the Government, 
and in a few years if unused they will become 
valueless as vessels of war, and will have to 
be broken up and disposed of as old material, 
It is worthy of consideration, therefore, whether 
they should not be sold, if opportunity offers, 
at less than their present appraisement. 

PROMOTION OF OFFICERS. 


The act of April 21, 1864, provides that ‘no 
line officer upon the active list below the grade 
of commodore, nor any other naval ofhicer, 
shall be promoted to a higher grade until his 
mental, moral, and professional fitness to per- 
form all his duties at sea shall be established 
to the satisfaction of a board of examining 
officers, to be appointed by the President ot 
the United States,’’ and unless he has “* been 
examined by a board of naval surgeons and 
pronounced physically qualified to perform all 
his duties at sea.’’ If not recommended for 
promotion by both of these boards the act 
directs that he ‘shall be placed upon the re: 
tired list.’ 

Under the provisions of this act, young offi 
cers in the early stages of their active profes 
sional career are in some instances placed on 
the retired list and thus become pensioners for 
life, after having received an education al the 

ublic expense, without rendering any equiva 
ent service. No discretionary power Is con 
ferred on the Secretary or President to perm 
a second examination, even if the officer shall 
have subsequently overcome the cause of fail- 
ure, nor can any relief be granted, for the act 
is mandatory. 

It may well be questioned whether any off- 
cer below the grade of lieutenant comman . 
should be placed on the retired Bat for ee 
or professional disqualification, which is often 
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soaylt of indolence or incapacity. In the 
* an officer sent before a retiring board 
' ‘ h ) may be found incapacitated for active 
ie ifit. be shown that the disability or 
vmpeteney does not ** result from long and 
i /,| service, from wounds or injury received 
“ya line of duty, from sickness or exposure 
ain or from any other incident of service,”’ 
vvofieer may be retired upon furlough pay, 
",» ehall be wholly retired from the service 
one year’s pay, at the discretion of the 
uot? Were this rule made applicable to 
\.. officers in the lower grades who may fail 
their examination for promotion no 
istice would be done, and the Government 
- ylid berelieved from the expense of pension- 
for life incorapetent and useless officers by 
>i retiring them from the service on such 
ure, or on a second failure after a reason- 
je time for another examination. 
LEAGUE ISLAND. 
Qn the 17th of April last a proposed form 
> deed of this property, with accompanying 
conor, was received from the city of Phila- 
-ohia and transmitted to the Attorney Gen- 
al for examination, as required by statute. 
» investigation of the various titles involved 
.s necessarily been protracted, and one or 
ovo points suggested by the Attorney General 
-yemain to be reported upon. It is thought 
‘hat but a short time will elapse before the 
Je will be perfected and the land become the 
-operty of the United States. 
- WN THE THAMES RIVER FOR NAVAL PURPOSES. 
in my last annual report it was stated that 
sact of land, having a water front of not 


oss than a mile on the Thames river, near | 


\ew London, Connecticut, had been selected 


transfer to the United States, under the | 
visions of a clause in the act making ap- 
ropriations for the naval service, approved |! 


March 2, 1867. The deeds of the property 
offered to the Government by the Gover- 
vor of Connecticut on the 22d of May, and 
‘er examination by the Attorney General, as 
vovided by law, were formally accepted on 

e 27th of June, 1868. 

The act directing its acceptance provides 
that the property shall ‘* be held by the United 
‘ates for naval purposes,’’ and good faith re- 
wires that action should be taken looking to 
is oceupaney by some branch of the service. 
An appropriation will be needed for inclosin 
the land and for the care and preservation of 
the buildings. Soon after itsacceptance Com- 
modore T. A. Hunt was direeted to take charge 


‘the property and see that no depredations | 


vere made upon it, but for want of an appro- 
vriation nothing further has been attempted. 
TIMBER LANDS. 


In my annual report in 1866 attention was || 


1 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


PENSION LAWS. 
The second section of an act relating to 
pensions, passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, provides ‘that no person shall be enti- 


| 


tled toa pension by reason of wounds received | 


| or disease contracted in the service of the 
United States subsequently to the passage of 

this act, unless the person who was wounded 
| or contracted the disease was in the line of 
duty;’’ and ‘‘if in the naval service, was at the 
time borne on the books of some ship or other 
vessel of the United States, at sea or in harbor, 
actually iu commission, or was on his way, by 
direction of competent authority, to the United 
States, or to some other vessel or naval sta- 
tion.’? Some of the most hazardous duty in 
which naval officers are called upon to engage 


| is discharged at shore stations, and when their 
, names are not borne upon the books of a vessel 


| actually in commission. 


It is manifestly un- 
just to deprive the family of an officer or sea- 
man who may lose his life while engaged in 
| proving a gun, or firing a salute, or “in the 
| line of daty’’ in any other way, of the small 


| pension heretofore allowed in such cases, be- 


| harbor actually in commission. 
| past month an officer who had been forty-two | 
years in the service, has died of disease ‘* con- 


| cause his name happens to be borne om the 
books of the station instead of a vessel in the 
Within the 


tracted in the line of duty’’ on shore, and 


under the provisions of this act his family are | 


deprived of a pension. It is recommended 
that the law be amended in this particular. 


NAVAL PENSIONS. 


The naval pension-roll on the 1st of Novem- 


ber, 1868, was as follows: 


| 1,175 invalids, annually receiving............... 


$92,674 19 


1,515 widows and children, reeeivineg.......... 217,152 00 
36 invalids, under act March 2, 1867, re- 


CUB ere hy xemcnvtsaie rumnetedes tcticittateiasisiten 4,465 00 


Le 


2,726 persons, receiving a total amount of..$347,031 19 


There has been during the year an increase 
on the pension list of 248 persons, calling for 
$27,202 96. 


1] PRIZES AND PENSION FUFD. 


| net proceeds $23,629,627 


invited to the condition of the lands which had | 


en set apart by the Government in certain 
“ates of the South for ‘‘the sole purpose of 


“opplying timber for the Navy of the United | 


Mtates,’’ 
years appointed, with considerable salaries 
nd contingent expenses, to superintend these 
‘eservations and protect them from depreda- 


tion 


or their supposed services, payment was also 


A number of agents were for many || 


; but while payment was promptly made. 


nade for all timber used by the Navy.- It is | 


vot known that any live oak was ever procured 
' the Navy from these reservations, which 


ane 
, 


Ouisiana, 


rebellion, and since the restoration of peace 


‘0 appropriations have been made to revive or || 


‘ontioue them. A suggestion was made in a 


‘ormer report whether it would not be best for | 


sre located in Georgia, Mississippi, Florida, || 


he agencies were discontinued during the | 


|| of that year were given. 


In my annual report for 1865 the proceeds 
of the sale of prizes captured during the war 
and adjudicated prior to the Ist of November 
i Since that date most 
of the cases then in court have been determ- 
ined, and upon the Ist of November of the 
present year the gross proceeds of such sales, 
| as faras returned, amounted to $24,875,344 91; 
expenses as far as returned $1,828,000 86; 

23 27 57. 

During the year the naval pension fund has 
been increased $1,000,000, making a total at 
the present time of $14,000,000. 

The act of April 23, 1800, provided ‘* that 
all moneys accruing or which have already 
accrued to the United States from the sale of 
prizes sball be and remain forever a fund for 
the payment of pensions and half-pay, should 
the same be hereafter granted to the officers 
and seamen who may be entitled to receive the 
same.’’ 
1862, when the country was engaged in war, 
this provision was reénacted, and subsequently, 
upon the recommendation of this Department, 
the Secretary of the Navy, as trustee of the 
| fund, was authorized to invest it in registered 
securities of the United States, which was 
| done at the same rate of interest the Govern- 
ment waspaying to other creditors, namely, six 
per cent. in gold. The statute also provides 
that if the income of the fund is more than 





'| sufficient for the payment of pensions, “the 


‘ue Land Office to resume possession of these — 


ands 
Shou] 


and ‘put them in the market for sale. | 
d this not be done, an appropriation || 


vould seem to be advisable to pay such agents © 


*s may be appointed to protect these lands 
“gainst trespassers. 


surplus shall be applied to the making of fur- 
ther provisions for the comfort of tlre disabled 
officers, seamen, and marines.”’ 

In making this my annual report, and stating 
the condition of the fund, I have considered it 
iny duty as trustee to present the foregoing 


extracts from the statutes pledging the public | 


In the revision of the prize law in’ 


GLOBk. 


} 
! 
iI 
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faith that the money arising from the sale of 
prizes shall be and forever remain a fund for 
the payment of naval pensions and for the 
investment in registered bonds bearing interest 
in gold. It is difficult to reconcile the act of 
Jaty last, which reduces the interest to three 
per cent. in currency, with the pledged faith 
previously given, which involves the national 
honor. Had this loan been made to States or 
individuals on the terms specified the contract 
would have been literally fulfilled. This fund 
belongs unquestionably to the officers, sea men, 
cnd marines of the Navy,who, by their courage, 
activity, and enterprise, stimulated by the 
pledged faith of the Government, captured the 
prizes from the avails of which the fand is 
derived. The income at the reduced rate of 
interest—less than is paid by the Government 
for any other loan, and payable in what is 
called ‘‘lawfal money’’ instead of coin, which 
is always lawful, and which was originally speci- 
fied when the loan was made—may be sufficient 
to meet the necessary disbursements for the 
pensions at the rates now established. But had 
not the income been reduced over fifty per cent. 
by the act of July last, the rate of naval pen- 
sions might be increased, and I sould have 
felt it a duty to renew my recommendation for 
a revision Of the naval pension laws for that 
purpose at the present session of Congress. 

I cannot in justice to the distinguished naval 
officers who have rendered invaluable service 
to the country, and by their gallantry contrib- 
uted largely to this fund, omit again calling 
attention to the fact that the present pension 
laws make no provision for pensions to the 
families of the admiral, vice admiral, rear 
admirals, commodores, and other grades of 
the line and ff, and again urging that snit- 
able provision be made in each of these cases. 

EXPENSES AND ESTIMATESS. 
The available resources for the fiscal year ending 

JUNG 3D, 1868, WETE........000. csecccrereesceneet UG, 100, f 08 OD 
By request of the Navy Department 

there was carried to the surplus fand 


of the Treasury, on the 30th of Sep- 
COQGMION, WDSc cdeccccecccce cikdiietlia duseaiemniaaiacel 65,000,000 00 





Leaving subject to draft................c0000-+. 
There remained in the Treasury, on the 
Siaks J wes BGGB sq «cases ahve cavacedeavcedein’ 


£8,465, 754 69 


45,560 07 





Showing an expenditure during the : 
NEE NE Oils nccatnctcsbundivessinidatecotaneianies $20,120,344 62 


The resources for the current fiscal year are 
as follows: 


Balance in the Treasury......... 


vessresceceeses9> 19,240,500 OF 
Appropriations, act June 17, 1808........... 


17,356,350 00 


—-—_- 


35,701,710 07 
There has been designated to be carried 
to the surplus fund........................... - 1,129,604 95 


Leaving unexpended and available for eens cs 
the current fiscal yoaP................cccsese $31,572,015 12 





The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1870, are as follows: 


Pay of officers and seamen of the Navy, 
Repairs of buildings, docks, and inci- 


7,089,720 67 


dental expenses in navy-yards........... 1,285,996 00 
Pay of civil establishment in navy- ‘ a 
CET, RNs ie ac ccrnersrnonmnar seg ie 425,839 75 


450,000 00 
1,320,000 00 
207,500 00 


Ordnance, repair of magazines, Xc........ 
Coal, hemp, and equipments.......... cin 
Navigation and navigation supplies... 


EERE DRMTINTT trex. menitecataumnnenaianxenattartenen 210,584 40 
Naval Observatory and Nautical Almia- 

DBD bu kde oc ence cdbcccsnbbidiaboseceedjedscdatbdddcbioccce 40,500 00 
Repair and preservation of vessels......... 3,790,500 00 
Steam machinery, tools, &e .................. 1,305,000 CO 
Provisions and elothing.............. det ccite 1,672,500 00 


Kepairs of naval hospitals and labora- 

Diamine ae 
CREE WII ovcces: dicen. cops smanpsorons 
Sapport of Marine corps....................... 


46 000 00 
1,674,500 00 
1,174,767 77 





220,903,414 58 


Debehicadtiisted cid stl. dissin 


As Congress has for two years declined to 
make appropriations for improvements In navy- 
yards, I directed the several bureaus of the 
Department, in preparing their annual esti- 
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mates, to accept the policy so emphatically 
indicated of the wishes of Congress, and to 
limit their estimates to the amount necessary 
for the wants of the service, based upon the 
authorized number of men, and what is abso- 
lutely required to keep in repair and to pre- 


advisable to place the navy-yards in more efli- 
cient condition, befiting the requirements of 
the country and the service, former reports can 
be referred to for statements of improvements 
considered essential, or should the views of 
the Department in these respects, or as regards 
any branch of the service be desired, they will 
be promptly furnished, 

Since the close of the war the estimates of 
this Department and the appropriations of Con- 
grees have, until the present year, been based on 
a maximum of 15,000enlisted men. Although 
the appropriations authorized the enlistment 
and payment of this number, the Department 
in organizing the squadrons has employed no 
more than the necessities of the service on a 
moderate naval peace establishment required. 
Less than 12,000 men were enlisted, leaving a 
reserve of over 3,000 to be called into service 
in case of emergency. It has been the policy 
of the Department, while under my administra- 


condition of the service in all its branches, with 
ample estimates for every requirementand pro- 
pane improvement. Congressand the country 
ave thus been fully apprised of the necessities 
and purposes of the Department, and deficiency 
bills at subsequent sessions have been avoided. 

When Congress convened one year ago, and 
the Department learned informally that it was 
the intention to reduce the service one half, | 
to defer the completion of vessels which had 
been commenced, and for which engines had 
been contracted before the war terminated, 
and to discontinue improvements in the navy- 
yards, the estimates were at once revised and | 
made to conform to the new condition of | 
things. The Department had not been con- | 
sulted in regard to this reduction, nor informed | 
that any change from the then existing num- | 
ber was designed ; nor was any time allowed | 
to recall from distant stations the vessels which 
were to be dispensed with in order that the 
squadrons might be graduated by the new 
standard. Measures were, however, promptly 
adopted upon the passage of the act to reduce 
the number to the legal limitation, which was 
accomplished by the 1st of September. 

The estimates now submitted are for eight 
thousand five hundred men, including appren- 
tices,the numberestablished by the actapproved 
on the 17th of last June. Should Congress at 
its present session enlarge or diminish the | 
number now authorized, the appropriations | 
should be made necessarily to correspond, and | 
the estimates which follow must conform to | 
existing legislation. 

THE BUREAUS, 

The accompanying reports of the chiefs of 
the several bureaus, and of the commandant | 
of the Marine corps, give a summary of the 
operations of their several departments during | 


serve the public paren Should it be thought 


tion, to present in each annual report the actual 
| 





Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


| conse uence of-local opposition. Nothing has | 


been done, for want of an appropriation, with | 
the property at New London, the title to which 
has bene received from the State of Connec- 
ticut. 

The chief of the Bureau of Ordnance re- 
ports that very large amounts of ordnance and 
ordnance stores, accumulated during the war, 
still remain on hand, the subsequent wants of 
the service having made no material diminu- 
tion in the quantity. Their value is estimated 
to be about seventeen million dollars, and the 
charges for their preservation make consider- 
able drafts on the small appropriation allowed 
for ordnance expenditure. Experimental oper- 
ations have ceased entirely, but the chief of 
the bureau recommends an appropriation for 
renewing them, the solution of the ordnance 
problem being the principal condition to a suc- 
cessful determination of the proper armature 
as well as armament of eflicient war vessels. 

The chief of the Bureau of Equipment and 
Recruiting reports that, owing to the reduction 
of the naval force, the only contract made for 
the current year is for ten thousand tons of 
coal at $3.33 perton. The board apes 
to test the comparative tensile strength of wire 
and hemp rope report that the experiments 
show that wire rope of less than half the diam- 
eter of hemp fully equals the latter in strength. 
Its manufacture and use is therefore recom- 
mended. During the year three hundred and 
sixty tons of hemp have been manufactured 
into cordage. The reduction of the naval force 
to the number authorized by law was accom- 
plished on the Ist of September. The necessity 
of providing by legislation for a more effective 
punishment for the crime of desertion is again 
urged. 

The chiefof the Bureau of Navigation reports 
that the usual duties of providing, distributing, 
and keeping navigation supplies have been sat- 
isfactorily performed during the year. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to the subject of 
navy chronometers and compasses, and means 
have been taken to diffuse among naval officers 
information embodying the results of special 
inquiries and official experience concerning 
this subject. The rapidly increasing interests 
of the United States in the waters of the Pacific 
and Indian oceans render it desirable that 
there should be speedily inaugurated a series 
of surveys of the waters between the American 
and Asiatic coasts, from Behring’s Straits to the 
Sandwich Islands. It is also suggested that 
our Navy should do its part toward a resurvey 
of the western coast of South America, ren- 
dered necessary by extensive hydrographical 
changes produced by the recent earthquakes in 
that region. The number of naval apprentices 
on board the apprentice ship is 197 ; on board 
cruising vessels, 271; making the total number 
in the service on the 30th of September 468. 
The accompanying reports of the Superintend- 
ents of the Naval Observatory and Nautical 
Almanac show the transactions of their re- 
spective institutions during the year, and make 
suggestions for the future. 

‘he chief of the Bureau of Construction and 


the year, and are referred to for full informa- || Repair states that, in consequence of the re- 


tion upon points which can here be only briefly | 


alluded to. 

The chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
details with minuteness the improvements 
made in the several navy-yards, and gives a | 
statement of the work now in progress, and | 
what is considered absolutely necessary, with 
the closest economy, for the repair of the build- 
ings and the care of the public property. The | 
channel of the Wallabout bay, at the New 
York navy-yard, has so far filled up as to cause | 
mach embarrassment in the docking and mov- | 
ing of heavy ships, and an appropriation will | 
be required for the purpose of dredging. An- | 
other effort to obtain from the State of New | 
York jurisdiction over the recently purchased | 
Ruggles property has been made, and failed in | 





| 
| 


| 








duced appropriations, the work upon all new 
vessels has been suspended, except on the four 
small ones referred to in his last annual report, 
and that the repair of vessels has been strictly 
limited to the few necessary to maintain our 
squadrons abroad, no labor being done upon 
returning vessels. It is suggested that it would 
be ultimate economy to place these vessels in 
efficient condition, as the defects increase very 
rapidly as their repair is postponed. The 
enormous loss arising from building ships with 
unseasoned timber is again adverted to, and 
a special appropriation of about five hundred 
thousand dollars for two or three years, for 
the purpose of gradually accumulating a supply 
of timber in the navy-yards, is recommended. 
Such was formerly the policy of the Govern- 
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ment, but the materials 
exhausted Sanne the war. The necess;, 
proper tools and workshops to enable . 
maintain our standing as a first-class P, = 
also alluded to. There is no suitable la ae 
the construction of iron and armored a ms 
or for other necessary work, and an ap a 
ation of $3,000,000 or $4,000,000, the eewP 
ture of which could be judiciously ro “ee 
through several years, will be apetemrs 
place the navy-yards in proper condition fo: 
these purposes. i 
The chief of the Bureau of Steam E 


accumulated ne 


: ) Ngineer. 
ing reportsthat the work in his departinen, 
is reduced to the lowest possible limit, and 


that in consequence of the small ap 
tion at his disposal, and the nominal 
being virtually reduced twenty per ce; 


propria. 
amount 
it. from 


its former value by the reduction by Congress 
of the hours of labor from ten to eight, hu rm 
enabled to make but few repairs on steamer 


returning from foreign service and whic) 
should be put in readiness for another eryjc. 
The portens condition of the new engines {oy 
which vessels have not been provided is stated 
The results of the trial of competitive machin. 
ery, designed by the bureau and by sever! 
private parties, is clearly and elaborately so 
forth. It is urged that increased facilities fo, 
the manufacture of machinery should be pro- 
vided to enable the Government itself, in ayy 
contingency that may arise, to manufacture 
and repair its own engines without resorting 
to outside establishments. 2 

The chief of the Bureau of Provisions and 
Clothing recommends a change in the metho 
of supplying the outfit of the sailor. In the 
military service the necessary clothing of the 
soldier is furnished by the Government, while 
in the Navy the sailor is not only required \) 
pay for his clothing, but for his hammock, 

edding, &c., his total outfit costing at present 
prices eighty-five dollars. This, with his cash 
advance of from forty to sixty dollars, brings 
him largely in debt to the Government at the 
cummencement of his cruise, and is both dis- 
couraging and demoralizing, and gives great 
temptation to desertion. it is suggested that 
some portion of the needed articles be supplied 
gratuitously. During the year the surplus stores 
have been reduced, the naval depot at St. Paul 
de Loando discontinued, and the stores at 
Panama transferred from the shore to a store: 
ship. An increase of the compensation of 
clerks in the pay department upon sbore sta- 
tions is recommended. 

The chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery gives interesting tables showing the 
sickness, deaths, &c., at the several hospitals 
and naval stations, and in the squadrons, so 
classified as to exhibit the prevalence of dif: 
ferent forms of disease upon different stations. 
During the year there were 20,751 cases under 
treatment, of which number 360 died, 19,0"! 
were returned to duty or discharged the service, 
leaving 700 cases under treatment at the end of 
the year 1867. The proportion of cases treated 
to the whole number of persons in the service 
was about 1.53, or each person was on the sick 
list 1.53 times during the year; the propor: 
tion of deaths .026, and the percentage 0° 
deaths to the whole number of cases treated 
is .017, or less than two per cent. The total 
number of deaths from October 1, 150/, ‘0 
September 30, 1868, was 315. The total num 
ber of insane in the Government asylum during 
the year is 29; deaths and discharges, 9 ; ‘4’ 
ing 20 in the institution on the 30th Septem 
ber, 1868. The fund for the support of naval 
hospitals, derived from a monthly tax of (went) 
cents upon the pay of officers amounted, 01 
the 1st of October, 1868, to $434,500 98. For 
a particular statement of the condition ao 
wants of the several hospitals, &c., reference 
is made to the report. 

The commandant of the Marine corps report's 
the force in the best possible condition of efi 
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‘ " and discipline, and the barracks and ] 
enc 


cere property in their charge well cared for 
pe, admirable order. A reduction of the 
gpd | orresponding to that of the naval service | 

“been made, an the entire strength of the 
oss, officers and men, is now but 2,500. The 
ete barracks in Washington, built of indif- 
ae ot material nearly seventy years ago, are 
presented as rapidly crumbling to decay, and 
‘uch a dilapidated condition that it will be 
v oasible for the troops much longer to occupy 
oS The necessity for the erection of new | 


force € 


mem. 


;arracks, Which has been repeatedly urged, is 


espectfully recommended. 
CONCLUSION. 

this my eighth annual report it is a satis- 
fiction to state that the year now drawing to 
‘.- olgge has been one of peaceful but active 
ruising on the part of the Navy. Our com- 
orce and shipping interests, if less extensive 
shan they were eight years ago, are neverthe- 
ies as vigilantly guarded and protected. 

“It has fallen to my lot to sustain a greater 
sponsibility, and to have had a much more 
eventful and varied as well as a longer experi- 
ence ia this Department than any one of my 
oredecessors. While I claim no exemption 
‘om error, itis a gratifying reflection that the 
juties intrusted to me have been acceptably 
nerformed, and that the record which com- 
memorates the services and achievements of 


agaiu T 


In 


crulsi 


»r naval heroes also bears evidence, through 


4 most important period of our country’s his- 
tory. of a not unsuccessful administration of | 
or naval affairs. 


Ona this Department, soon after I entered it, | 


| 
| 
| 


Report of t 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


_— 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
December 3, 1868. 
Sir: The ordinary postal revenue for the 


Postmaster General. 
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ESTIMATES FOR 1870, 
The ordinary expenditures for the year ending June 


30, 1870, (including $645,260 for overland and sea 
mails to California,) are estimated at..... $24,540,413 


| The ordinary revenue is estimated at an 


increase of five per cent. on tnat of the 
year just closed, or..................$17,100,000 


year ended the 30th day of June last was | Add the standing appropriations 


$16,292,600 80, andthe expenditures during the | 
same period, including service for which special | 
appropriations were made, $22,730,592 65; | 
showing an excess of expenditures of $6,437,- 
991 85. 

The receipts from postages, as compared 
with the previous year, show an increase of six 
per cent., and the expenditures an increase of 
eighteen per cent. 

he ordinary expenses, not including mail 


transportation for which special appropriations } 


were made, were $21,555,592 65; and the 


| receipts, including the amount drawn under 


| ‘* free mail matter,”’ 


the acts making appropriations for carrying 
were $20,092,600 80; 


| showing an excess of expenditures of $1,462,- 


991 85. 
The receipts of the Department were, from 


postages, $16,292,600 80; the amounts drawn | 


from the Treasury under acts making. appro- 
| priations for ‘carrying free matter,’’ $3,800,- 


| 000; and under the acts making special | 
appropriations for ‘‘ overland mail and marine | 


service between New York and California,”’ 


$1,125,000; ‘‘steamship service between San || 
China,’’ $125,000 ; | 


Francisco, Japan, ant 
between the ‘‘ United States and Brazil,’’ 


$150,000; for ‘‘carrying the mail on routes | 


‘established by acts passed during the first ses- 


jevolved the task of creating within a brief || 
veriod a navy unequaled in some respects, and || 


without a parallel, of enforcing the most ex- 
ensive blockade which was ever established, 


ful execution immense naval expeditions, of 
causing ourextensive rivers, almost continental 
in their reach, to be actively patrolled; and 
tnally, after four years of embittered warfare, 
{ retiring the immense naval armament which 
had been promptly called into existence, of dis- 
posing tothe commercial marine the vessels pro- 
cured from that service, and of reéstablishing 


{ projecting and carrying forward to success- | 
' 
| 
| 
| 


our squadrons abroad in the interest of peace. | 
lhe waste of war is always great, but much | 


of the expenditure of the Navy Department, || 


which is but a small per cent. of the national 


| 
| 
| 
j 
j 


} 


warexpenses, isinvested in navy-yard improve: || 
ments, which are worth tothe Government all || 


they cost, and in naval vessels and ordnance, 
which have at all times an intrinsic value. 
When the fact of this large amount of property 


on hand, of the return of millions to the Treas- | 


ury, of the magnitude of the war, of the vast 


operations of the Navy, and of the depreciation | 


of the currency, and the consequently enhanced | 
prices with which those operations were con- || 


dueted are considered, the economical and 
laithfuladministration of the Navy Department 
will be admitted. 


men who in their several grades have been 
associated with me in the discharge of the 


laborious and responsible duties of this De- | 


partment, for the able and efficient service 
which they have rendered. In the choice of 
my assistants, of the chiefs of the several 


in the civil administration of this Department, 
as also in the selection and assignment to duty 
in the Navy of the officers whose meritorious 
conduct and heroic achievements have illum- 
ined our history and given enduring renown 
to the Navy, I esteem myself to have been 
most fortunate, and I cannot close this report 


without expressing towards each my sense of || 


grateful obligations, and commending them to 


‘he gratitude of the Government and country. || 


GIDEON WELLES, 
T Secretary of the Navy. 
0 the Presipenr, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
My acknowledgments are due to the gentle- | 
| 


| the Treasury 
| balances of former 


sion of the Thirty- Ninth Congress,’’ $486,525 ; 
and ‘‘for preparing and publishing post route 
maps,’’ $10,000; making the receipts from 
all sources $21,989,125 80. The expendi- 
tures of all kinds were, as above stated, 


$22,730,592 65; showing an excess of ex- | 


penditures over receipts of $741,466 85, for 
which a special appropriation will be re- 
quired. 

The revenue account stated by the Auditor 


(see Appendix) differs from the foregoing || 


because of his adding to the receipts of the || exnenditures per unit of population increased 


Department, from all sources, a balance of 
$1,494,469 98, standing to the credit of the 
revenue account July 1, 1867, but which isnot 
immediately available. s 


The estimates for the current fiscal year, as | ordinary expenditures for the last eight years 


|| submitted to Congress with the last annual | 


report, showed an anticipated deficiency of 
$8,296,000 ; to meet which there was then in 


et seme standing to 
the <redit of the Department, leaving the 
amount to be provided by appropriation from 


| the general Treasury $1,296,000. Of this sum | 


Congress appropriated $800,000. 


The expenses during the fiscal year just | 
closed exceeded the estimated amount, espe- | 
cially in the item of transportation, and thus 
absorbed the $2,000,000 relied on to assist in | 


meeting the anticipated deficiency for the cur- 
rent year. The ordinary expenditures for the 


_ current year were also estimated too low, from 
| the fact that the Department could not, at the 


time the estimates were made, anticipate the 


extraordinary increase of service established | 
Taking those of the last | 


by acts of Congress. 


| fiseal year as a basis, it is anticipated that in 
bureaus, and of others who have participated | 


the current year there will be a deficiency of 


‘| $8,604,500. There will also be required 
$97,000 for service on the route from Fort || stamps, 11, per cent.; stamped envelopes, 
Abercrombie to Helena, Montana, authorized || bearing cards and requests, 53,54; per cent ; 


by‘the act of July 27, 1868, from January 
1, 1869, to June 30, 1869; and to meet the in- 
creased liabilities of the Department for ser- 
vice on the ‘‘overland route,’’ $161,000, making 
$3,862,500, which will be required to meet 


$2,000,000, being the unexpended | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


} 


| 


} 


| 
| 


| 
| 
j 


it 
i? 





} 
} 
' 

{ 
| 


} 


i} 
i} 





for carrying free mail matter... 700,000 


Making the total estimated revenue... 17,800,000 





Showing an excess of expenditures of...... $6,740,413 
to be provided for from the general Treasury. 
It will also be necessary to make the usual 
special appropriations, as follows: 
Mail steamship service between San Francisco, 


Japan, and China.,.......0cce sececeensseeens pa otiing $500,000 
Mail steamship service between the United 


OT BS Si Lae aduucesn 150,000 
Mail steamship service between San Fran- 
cisco and the Sandwich Islands.................. 75,000 


Comparative statements af revenues and expenditures, 
exclusive of appropriations for special service, per 
capila: 

Revenues from postage, &c., 

BOD .....ccececcececceecsceees SO, 499,980 OO 

Expenditures, 1850...... 5,212,953 00 
Excess Of revemuey......ccccee-eesennee 
Proportion of revenue to ex- 


23 7-10 cents. 
22 1-2 cents. 
1 2-10 cents. 


IRIN ic cndrcnisvscatsiateduvigenton 105 per cent. 
Revenues from postages, &c., 
Si cattecttc tacts $8,518,067 40 27 1-10 cents. 
Expenditures, 1860.... 14,874,772 89 47 3-10 cents. 
Deficiency of revenue............... 20 2-10 cents. 
Proportion of revenue to ex- 
PONAGICUTES ............cocrecceceececesee OF 2-lO percent. 
Revenues from  postages, &c., 
Mh cenbodeeuchtcceetses 316,292,600 80 42 9-10 cents. 


55 6-10 cents. 


Expenditures, 1868.... 21,555,592 65 
12 7-100 cents. 


Deficiency of revenue..........0-.. 
Proportion of revenue to ex- 
WORTUIIIO vvccccocecestcaccscstebatdlens 
The following are some of 
these statements: 
‘irst. From 1850 to 1860 the revenue per 


76 per cent. 
the results of 


|| unit of population increased 14,3, per cent., or 
| at the rate of 1,434 


er cent. per year. From 
1860 to 1868 the like increase was 58,8, per 
cent., or 7; per cent. per year. 

Hence the annual increase of revenue for the 


| eight years of the current decade is, per capita, 


about five times greater than the same annual 
increase of the preceding decade. 
Second. From 1850 to 1860 the ordinary 


110 per cent., or 11 per cent. per year. From 

1860 to 1868 the like expenditures increased 

17} per cent., or 2,4% per cent. per year. 
Hence the annual per capita increase of 


is about five times less than the same annual 


| increase for the preceding ten years. 


Comparing these two results, relative to the 
annual average of the present and preceding 
decade, it appears that, per capila, the revenues 
have increased about fivefold, and that the 
expenditures have diminished about fivefold, 

POSTAGE STAMPS AND STAMPED ENVELOPES. 

During the year, 383,470,500 postage stamps, 
of the value of $11,751,014, (including 
160,000 periodical stamps, valued at $14,750 ;) 
44,552,300 plain stamped envelopes, represent- 


_ ing $1,285,218 ; 25,469,750 stamped envelopes, 


bearing printed cards and requests for return 
to writers, representing $759,520; and 3,372,600 


| hewspaper- wrappers, valued at $67,372, were 


issued. The aggregate value of these issues 
was $13,863,124, being an increase of 3,4 
per cent. over the issues of the previous year. 

The issue of ordinary postage stamps, as 


| compared with the previons year, shows an 


increase in value of 1;4% per cent; periodical 


_and the newspaper wrappers, 81,'j per cent. 


] The issue of plain stamped envelopes was 


| per cent. less than during the year ending 3Uth 
Jane, 1867; thus showing the preference of 
| the public for the envelopes denominated 


deficiencies in the receipts for the current fiscal || ‘* request’’ or card envelopes. 


year. 
The accompanying report of the Auditor fully 
sets forth the details of the financial operations 


| of the Department. 


} 


| 


The aggregate issue of envelopes was in- 
_ creased during the year 14,4; per cent. in value. 
| The sale of postage stamps aud stamped 
| envelopes during the year, as reported by the 








er 
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Auditor, was $14,066,139 32, or 3203,015 oz 


more than the issue; thus absorbing to that | 


amount the stock remaining unsold in the 
hands of postinasters June 30, 1867. 


The number of packages of postage stamps | 
lost in the mails during the year was thirty- || 


three, representing $2,672 20; aud of stamped 
envelopes seven, valued at $226 01. 
CONTRACTS, 
Transportation Statistics. 

There were in the service of the Department 
on the 80th June, 1868, 6,891 contractors for 
the transportation of the mails. 

Of wail routes in operation there were 8,226; 
aggregate length, 216,028 miles; aggregate au- 
nual transportation, 84,224,325 miles; aggre- 
gate annual cost, $10,266,056; including the 
compensation of postal railway clerks, route 
agents, local agents, mail messengers, mail- 
route messengers, and baggage-masters in 
charge of mails, namely, $1,114,633, the aggre- 
gate annual cost was $11,380,689. This service 
was divided as follows, namely: 

Railroad routes: length, 86,018 miles; an- 
nual trausportation, 34,886,178 miles; annual 
cost, $4,177,126, about twelve cents per mile. 

Steamboat routes: length, 19,647 miles; an- 
nual transportation, 3,797,560 miles; annual 
cost, $650,631, about seventeen and thirteen 
hundredths cents per mile. 

Celerity, certainty, and security: length, 
161,268 miles; annual transportation, 45,540,- 
587 miles; annual cost, $5,438,299, about 
twelve ceats per mile. 

The length of routes was increased over the 
preceding year 13,683 miles ; the annual trans- 
portation, 5,241,536 miles, and cost, $929,770 ; 
to which add increased cost for railway postal 
clerks, route, local, and other agents, $93,762, 
making au aggregate of $1,023,562. 


Overland Mail. 


The contracts with Holladay and Dinsmore 
for the transportation of the overland mail for 
the Territories and the Pacific coast expired on 
the 30th of September last. To provide for the 
service thereafter, the Department, by public 
ndvertisement dated March 9, 1868, invited 
proposals, to be received untilthe 10th of June 


following, and decided by the 15th of the same | 


month, for conveying the mail from October 1, 
1868, to June 80, 1870, dividing the service 
into three routes, as follows, namely: 

1. No. 16635. From Cheyenne, Dakota, or 
that point on the Union Pacific railroad to 
which the mails might be conveyed when this 
service should go into operation, to Virginia 
City, Nevada, 1,095 miles, and back, daily; 
the trip to be performed in nine days each way 
in summer, and twelve days in winter; the ser- 
vice and pay to be curtailed pro rata as each 
fifty miles of the Union Pacific railroad should 
be completed westward; and the Department 
reserving the right to curtail the service at its 
western terminus, when the eastward progress 
of the Ceatral Pacitic railroad should be suffi- 
cient to warrant the starting of the western 
mails from a point on the railroad rather than 
from Virginia City. 

2. No. 14167. From Coyote, Kansas, the 
end of the Union Pacifie railroad, eastern di- 
vision, to Denver, Colorado, 265 miles, and 
back, daily ; the trip to be performed in seventy- 
two hours each way ; oat the service and pay 
to be curtailed pro rata as the railroad should 
be extended westward. 

3. No. 17035. Brom Cheyenne, Dakota, 
to Denver, Colorado, 102 miles, and back, 
daily; the trip to be performed in twenty-four 
hours each way. 

lor route No. 16635, the following prapo- 
sals were received under the advertisement, 
namely: Louis McLane, president Welis, Fargo 
& Co., $1,314,000 per annum; John Allman 
and John H. Clark, $460,000; Charles A. 
Cook, $890,000; Charles McLaughlin, $350,- 
000 ; Carlton Spaids, $836,000. 
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For route No. 14167, Louis Melane, presi 
dent Wells, Fargo & Co., $84,000; Charles 
A. Cook, $79,000; Carlton Spaids, $49,000 ; 


Henry S. Wheeler, $45,000; W. B. Hawkes, | 


$24,600. 


For route No. 17035, Charles. A. Cook, | 


$20,000; Louis McLane, president Wells, 
Fargo & Co., $17,800; Carlton Spaids, $14,- 


000; Henry S. Wheeler, $12,000; L. H. | 


Johnston, $9,970 50, 


The Department accordingly, on the 15th | 
June, accepted the bid of Carlton Spaids, at | 


$535,000, on route 16635; that of W. B, 
Hawkes, at $24,600, on route 14167; and that 
of L. H. Johnston, at $9,970 50, on route 
17035; and the accepted bidders were duly 
notified, 

On the 23d of September following, upon 
representations that it was impracticable to 
stock the road from the terminus of the Union 
Pacific railroad, eastern division, to Denver, 
(route 14167,) in consequence of raids by hos- 
tile Indians, and that the service was unim- 
portant, the mails for Denver being transmis- 
sible with almost equal speed via Omaha and 


of W. B. Hawkes and dispense with service on 
the route. 


wrote the Department that, Congress having 
passed a law since the contract was awarded 
to him the effect of which would be to throw 
upon this route the documentary and newspa- 
per mails formerly transmitfed by the isthmus 
route, he should expect arditional pay pro 
rata for every pound of such matter, and that 
he desired to be informed, as near as possible, 
what amount of such matter there would be, 
and for what additional amount of pay the De- 
partment would be responsible. ‘The Depart- 
ment replied by furnishing him with transcripts 
of reports on its files showing the weights of 
the mails transmitted both by the overland and 
the isthmus routes, which contained all the 
information it possessed on the subject, and 
remarking that it would expect him to carry 
th@mail strictly according to the terms of the 
contract, ‘‘ using therefor such means’? (quot- 
ing the language of the contract) ‘‘as may be 
necessary to transport the whole of said mail, 
whatever may be its size or weight.”’ 
upon, on the 29th September, Spaids gave 
notice that he had come to the conclusion to 
decline to transport any mail over the route; 
and on the 2d October the Department received 


and from the postmaster at Salt Lake City, re- 


in Operation. A dispatch was immediately trans- 
mitted to the next lowest bidder, Charles Mc- 
Laughlin, at San Francisco, inquiring whether 
he would carry the mail at his bid, ($850,000, ) 
and how soon he could commence the ser- 
vice. His reply, received on the 7th, showed 
that he would require thirty days to prepare for 
the service. On the 9th, Wells, Fargo & Co., 
who, as sub-contractors under Holladay and 
Dinsmore, had carried the mails ou their routes 
for some time prior to the expiration of their 
contract term, and had coutinued the service 
upon the failure of Spaids, gave notice to the 
Department that they could not continue this 
temporary service longer than the 10th, An 
inquiry was thereupon telegraphed to the De- 
partment’s special agent at Salt Lake City, 


whether arrangements could be made to carry | 


the letter mail between the termini of the Union 
and Central Pacific railroads, and at what cost. 
He replied on the 10th that he could find no 
one prepared to carry the mails as designated 
except Wells, Fargo & Co. 


then sentto Brigham Young, at Salt Lake City, 


inviting a proposal for the service. He replied 





Cheyenne, and upon the recommendation and | 
advice of the United States Senators and Rep- | 
resentative from Kansas the Department issued | 
an order to rescind the acceptance of the bid || 


During the month of September, Carlton | 
Spaids, the accepted bidder on route 166385, | 


Where- | 


telegrams, daved the Ist, from its special agent || 


porting the failure of Spaids to put the service || 


A aes was || 
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on the llth, offering to carry fiftee 
pounds per day for eight months at 
with an allowance of 10 ¢ 
100 miles for all additional mail, remariiy,>, 
grain was now three prices, consequent aa 
destruction of crops by grasshoppers an i _ 
to put service on the route for the short he - 
_ of eight months would require proportionan 
a much higher rate of payment than y,... 
be required were the contract to betes te 
several years. On the same date an offer me 
submitted on behalf of the Union Preitic M9 
road to contract for the service for one y, ne 


0 hundred 
$559,375 
CNIS Per pound per 


s - n , . Vet , 
| $1,500,000. oe of the 12th, veceieed 
on the 13th, notified the department of the stop. 


page of the temporary service and the accu, 
lation of mailsonthe route. On the 16th Charles 
| McLaughlin inquired by telegraph whether the 
contract would be given to him at his bid, | he 
Department soplied that it would on conditi : 
that he would commence the service immedi. 
ately. To thishe made no answer, And 
the 21st the Postmaster General, having, with 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General i 
paired to the city of New York, and consulted 
with Senator Morgan, Senator Cole, of (,)j. 
fornia, Horace Greeley, Isaac Sherman Bost, 
master Kelly, and other leading citizens o: 
New York, under their advice accepted ap 


|| osition from Wells, Fargo & Co. to carry the 
| mails between the termini of the Union Pacitic 
|, and Central Pacific railroads daily for the tery 

|| of one year, or until the two railroads moet, at 

the rate of $1,750,000 per annum, subject to 

| deduction pro rata for every section of lifty 

miles of railroad completed and reported 1) 

the Department ready to carry the mails, it 

| being estimated that the gap between the rail- 

roads covered by the stage service will be 

| lessened at the rate of fifty miles every fittees 

| days, or a hundred miles a month, and that it 
| will be closed up entirely by the J st of August, 

| 1869, and that upon this basis the pay to WV ells, 

| Fargo & Co., under their accepted proposal, 

| will amount in all to about $670,000. 

|| Early in October a Senator from Kansas, 
| the principal public officers of Colorado, and 
| other prominent citizens of the State and Ler. 
|| ritory, began to urge the restoration of service 
' o e 

| on the route (No. 14167) from the terminus 
|| of the Union Pacific railroad, eastern division, 
| to Denver, representing it to be indispensable; 
| and finally Major General Sheridan, in com 

mand of the department of the Missouri, with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of War, gave 
/ assurance that the route was guarded, and 
| would be during the Indian troubles, and that 
| the service was important both to the citizens 
| and soldiers in Colorado. The accepted bid: 
'| der being released by the order rescinding the 
| acceptance of Ins bid, the contract was offered 
‘| to the next Lowest bidder, Henry S, Wheeler, 





| who declined; and a temporary arrangement 
| was made on the 31st October, with Wells, 
Fargo & Co., to carry the mails till Ist July, 
1869, at the rate of $79,000 per annum, sub- 
ject to deduction pro rata for every fifty miles 
of railroad complesed and reported to the 
Department ready to carry the mail—the rate 
| being that of the bid next above Wheelers, 
excepting that of Spaids, the failing contractor 
on route 16635, j 

On the remaining route the accepted bidder, 
L. H. Johuston, having failed, the Department 
‘accepted an offer from Wells, Fargo & Co. ‘0 
| perform the service for one year, from lst Octo 

os 1868, at the rate of Johnston's bid,namely: 
$9,970 50 per annum. 

Under the arrangements thus made, the over 
land mail service on the three routes 1s now 10 
regular operation. 

TERRITORIAL MAILS. 
| In the last annual report allusion was made 
| to the route from Fort Abercrombie, Dakot®, 
‘| to Helena, Montana, (or the route from 5. 
| Oloud to Pembina,) intended to provide direct 
| mail communication to the Territories of Mom 
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tjiaho, and Washington. It was stated || for easy reference. The total amount of the 


consequence of Indian hostilities on | 
che whole of the line the service was | 
‘” ple, of no value to the Department, and | 
i be discontinued in the spring unless a 
-ced improvement oceurred. As there was | 
sj nrovernent, the service was discontinued 
March 30, 1868; but at the last session 
‘onaress a resolution was adopted, as fol- 


ry 


‘{ 
“a éc., That the Postmaster General ishere- 
Hee ged to Change the character of the mail 
oy out ’grom Fort Abererombie, Dakota Territory, to 
Helena Montana Territory, to post-coach service, 

\o service existed on the route at the date 
if this resolution, and the resolution is not 
vandatory in its terms; but, considering it as 
wdicating that the legislative will required 
‘hat the mail should be carried, and on post- 
cogches, and acting on the supposition that a 
wecial appropriation would be made to meet 
he expense, an advertisement was issued July 
o 1808, inviting proposals for service from 
january 1, 1869, to June 30, 1872, three times 
, week, in four-horse post-coaches. ‘The low- 
vst bid received was that of Leach, Piper, and 
Yontgomery, of Kittaning, Pennsylvania, at 
2}y4,000 per annum, which was accepted Oc- 
ober 2, 1868, and contracts have since been 
executed. , 

[he service on the route from Sheridan (on 
‘he eastern divison of the Union Pacific rail- 
ad) to Santa Fé has been increased from 
hree to six trips a week, and the schedule 
sme reduced to four days in summer. The 
wrvice is well performed, though still occa- 
jonally interrupted by hostile Indians, 

(he important route from Sait Lake City to 
(he Dalles, Oregon, has been relet from Ist 
October last for six-times-a-week service, at 
che rate of $149,000 per annum, a saving, as 
mpared with the last contract, of $164,000 
vyannum., 


» Resolved, 


READJUSTMENT OF PAY ON RAILROAD ROUTES. ~ 
lhe 80th June, 1868, being the period for 
‘ie expiration of the term of contracts for 

transporting mails in the States of New Jersey, 
Pewnsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Ohio, 
the Department, in anticipation of the close 
of the term, entered upon @ systematic revision 
and readjustment of the rates of pay on rail- 

road routes in those States, based upon re- 
turns of the weight of the mails conveyed and 
the accommodations provided for mails and 
agents of the Department, received in response 
tothe ** railroad weight cireular’’ referred to 
inthe last annual report, (pagell.) Wherever 
the returns required or justified a change from 
the former rate a circular (a copy of which is 
annexed) was addressed to the proprietors of 
ihe route, submitting the offer of the Depart- 
went and explaining its purpose. In many 
ustanees the terms offered have, after con- 
siderable correspondence, been accepted, and 
contracts made accordingly. In others, though 
formal contracts are not executed, the Depart- 
ment has proceeded to settle for the service 
‘or the first quarter of the new term at the 
rules offered. Many routes in other States 
tan those above named have been brought 
up for review, upon application made by the 
proprietors of the railroads interested, and in 
‘very case where the returns showed a read- 
justment to be proper it has been ordered. 
Thusthe rates have been changed upon seventy- 
one routes in all, as appears in the annexed 
‘table moning the readjustment of the rates 
of pay per mile on certain railroad routes, 
vased upon returns of the weight of the mails 
conveyed and the accommodations provided 
‘or mails and agents of the Department.’’ The 
‘oule3 are arranged, as in table E in the last 

annual report, not by States, but accordin 
‘o the rate of pay, the highest being first, ae 
“ose of equal pay according to the average 
Weight carried the whole distance, and the 


‘able is accompanied by an alphabetical index, 





Report of the Postmaster General. 


annual pay upon these routes, under the re- 


adjustment, it will be seen, is $926,048 20, | 


and the total amount of the former annual 


pay $775,722 50—an excess of the present || 


over the former of $150,320 70. In reaching 
this result the rates on more than one hun- 
dred and fifty routes, being more than one 
third of the whole number of railroad routes 
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ments of eight different sizes were reported, 


which were estimated to average 1,750 eubic 
feet. For this amount of ‘‘ear space’! the 
schedule preseribed in the proposed act allowed 
81 cents per mile. ‘he numver of trips on the 
route was reported at 28 per week. Lach trip 
ineluding the ran forth and back, the number 
of trips must be doubled to find the amount of 


| transportation per week on each mile of the 


in the service of the Department, have passed | 


under review. 

In connection with this subject it may be 
proper to state that at different times within 
the months of January, February, and March 
last, while Congress was in session, there were 
submitted to the Department, in behalf of a 
‘““committee on mail service’’ appointed at a 
national railroad convention previously held, 
several schedules of proposed changes in the 


road’s length, making 56 miles, and this again 
multiplied by 52 to find the amount per annum, 


|| making 2,912 miles, which, at 81 cents per 


railroad routes, and finally the draft of an || 


act on the subject, to be submitted, if approved 
by the Postmaster General, to the Post Office 
Committees of the House and Senate. The 
proposed act provided that in all contracts 
hereafter to be made with railroad companies 
for the transportation of the mail the rates of 
compensation should be, at the option of the 


Postmaster General, in proportion either to the | 
weight of matter to be transported or to the | 


number of cubic feet of car space which the | 


Department might require for the accommoda- 
tion of its mails and agents. Theschedule of 
rates prescribed in the act allowed upon every 
mile of actual transportation seven cents for car 
space per day not exceeding 25 cubic feet, or 
weight per day not exceeding 250 pounds; 12 


cents for car space per day exceeding 25 and | 


not exceeding 50 cubic feet, or weight per day 
exceeding 250 and not exceeding 500 pounds ; 


and so on, ascending, bya similar sliding scale || 


until for 2,600 cubic feet, the largest amount 
of ‘‘ car space’ found upon any route reported, 
the rate reached 115 cents for every mile of 
transportation. 
further that an additional sum of one dollar 
should be allowed for every mile run by a train 
specially required to be run for the transporta- 
tion of the mail, and two cents per mile for 
transporting in the passenger cars any agent 
traveling on the business of the Department, 


route agents to be transported free, but at their | 


own risk. 
Among the other papers was a ‘‘ compara- 


tive statement,’’ purporting to show the effect | 
of the adoption of the committee’s rates upon | 


the whole cost of the railroad mail service in 
operation, by which it was made to appear that 
a diminution of thirty-eight per cent. would 
result, leaving out of the account all car space 
beyond the amount required to transport the 


The proposed act provided | 


|| mile, would give $2,358 72 as the pay per an- 


num for every mile of the road’s length. The 
present rate is $375. The disparity on some 
other routes would be still greater, the rates 
running up from $75 to $2,000 and more, and 
from $200 to $3,000 and more. On the whole 


| amount of railroad mail service in Operation 


rates of pay for the transportation of mails on || on the 80th of June, 1867, the effect would be 


to increase the annual expense from $3,812,600 
to $21,710,023, ax <xcess of $17,897,423. The 
Department forbearing, upon such a showing, 
to take any part in presenting the proposed act 
to the Post Office Committees of the two Houses 
of Congress, has proceeded with the work of 
readjusting the rates of pay on railroad routes 
upon a scale within the limits of existing laws 
and much more compatible with the resources 
at its command. 
POST-ROUTE MAPS. 

During the past year an engraved post-route 

map, in four sheets, has been completed by 


|| the topographer, and copies issued for the use 





mails as freight, allowing a cubic foot for | 


every ten pounds’ weight; and this thirty- 
eight per cent., it was suggested by the com- 
mittee, would probably be more than sufficient 
to cover the cost of extra car service required 
for the use of route agents and postal clerks. 
It was found, however, upon estimating the 
car space used upon the first seven routes in 
table E in the last annual report, (pages 72~ 
85,) allowing six and a half feet for the height 
of the car ceiling, as suggested by the com: 
mittee, that the thirty-eight. per cent. would be 
insufficient to cover the amount of transporta- 
tion shown upon those routes alone at the 
committee’s rates. To ascertain, therefore, 
the real effect which the adoption of the pro- 
posed rates would have upon the annual cost 
of mail transportation on railroad rates, a stute- 
ment was made up in the Department, predi- 
cated upon the ‘car service’’ and actual 
transportation already in use, as shown in 
table E in the last annual report, by which it 


e ' | : ° J P . ’ . 
was found that the increase of expense would | prices averaging, for those of canvas 


be enormous. 


} 
} 


| 
it 
tt 


|| of the Department, representing the post offices 


and mail service in the State of New York and 
its connections with adjacent States and with 
the Dominion of Canada. 

This map, along with that previously pub- 
lished, representing the northeasteru States, 
| has been found of great use in the several 
branches of this Department in its current work 
to postmasters and others, and especially to 
the clerks of the traveling (railroad) post 
offices, in sorting and distributing letters. 

A similar map of the States of Peunsylva- 
| nia, New Jersey, Delaware, and Marylund was 
| expected to have been issued before this, but 
| the large amount of work required in compila- 
tion from insufficiently surveyed State and 
county maps, and the very extended and min- 
ute service in those States to be represented, 
| have delayed the issue. The plates are expected 
from the engraver within three mouths. 

‘The map of the State of Maiuve and adjacen- 
cies is also well advanced in the engraver 3 
hands, and will be completed about the same 
time. 

Drawings are being prepared for the map of 
Ohio and Indiana; and those of other States, 
in groups, willbe taken upag fast as the peculiar 
nature and the magnitude of this work will 
allow. 


| FINES AND DEDUCTIONS. 

} & . 

| The amount of fines imposed on contractors 
| and deductions made from their pay, on ac- 


|| count of failures and other delinquencies, dur- 





i 


| ing the yearending June 30, 1865, was $116,609, 
| and the amount remitted during the same pe- 
| riod was $70,795, leaving the net amount of 


| 


| fines and deductions $45,814. 
MATL-BAGS, LOCKS, AND KEYS. 
| A table herewith shows the number, descrip- 


|| tion, and cost of mail-bags, locks, and keys 
|| purchased during the year, the smount ex- 





} 
| 
| 
i 


| pended for new mail-bags being $58,016 87, 
| or nearly 28 per cent. less than the expenditure 
| for like objects during the previous year, when 
it amounted to $80,440. 

During the fiscal year last ended new con- 
tracts for mail-bags were made, after due ad- 
| vertisement for proposals, according to law, 
adou 


twenty per cent. less, and for those of leather 


} 
; 
} 
1 
| 
; 
j 


Thus, for illustration, on the Philadelphia, || about twelve and a half per cent, wore, than 
Wilmington, and Baltimore railroad mail apart- |! the prices of the last contracts. 
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THROUGH MAILS. 


The method used by the Department to as- 
certain the speed and regularity with which 
through mails are conveyed is shown in a cir- 
cular, issued in January last, (copy herewith, ) 
referring to the routes from New York to St. 
Louis,Cincinnati, and Chicago, and from Wash- 
ington and Baltimore to St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati; and appended hereto are tables exhibit- 
ing the state of the service on these and other 
routes, 

With regard to the service on the south- 
western route from New York and Washington 
to New Orleans, via Lynchburg, Virginia, 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Grand Junction, 
Tennessee, and Canton, Mississippi, it was 
remarked in the last annual report that the 
records to October 31, 1867, exhibited a marked 
improvement. This improvement was main- 
tained going south during the months of No- 
vember and December of last year; but fail- 
ures and delays going north in those months, 
and in both directions in January and part of 
}ebruary following, were so frequent that the 
Department ordered the mails to be transferred 
to the western route—a route never before 
used for the transmission of the great northern 
and southern mails, except for a few days in 
the spring of 1867, and then in one direction 
only, namely: frovu New York, via Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Louisville, Kentucky, Humboldt and 
Grand Junction, Teunessee, and Canton, Mis- 
sissippi, to New Orleans, the route from Wash- 
ington, via Cumberland, Maryland, uniting 
with it at Columbus. The western route was 
used for the Washington mails to cud from New 
Orleans from February 9 to March 16, 1868, 
and for the New York mails from February 10 
to May 17, 1868. The Washington mails were 
restored on the 17th March, on the adoption 
of a quicker schedule and the promise of im- 
proved service, and the New York mails on 
the 18th May, to the southwestern route, on 
which they still continue, 

Since the 13th of June last two mails a day 
have passed between New Yorkand Memphis— 
one by the western and the other by the south- 
western route. The comparative speed and 
regularity of the two routes will be seen by 
examining the tables. 


RAILWAY POSTAL SERVICE, 


There are now in operation in the United 
States twenty-six railway postal lines, subdi- 
vided into thirty-four routes, extending in the 
aggregate over 7,019 miles of railroad and 
steamboat lines, upon 1,571 miles of which 
twice-daily service is being performed, makin 
a total — to 8,090 miles of railway posta 
service daily each way, and an increase of 
$,276 miles over the service in operation in 
1867. There are employed in this service 279 
men as head clerks, clerks, and assistant clerks, 
at salaries ranging from nine to fourteen hun- 
dred dollars per annum, making an aggregate 
cost of $829,700 per annum—an inerease of 
119 men at a cost of $141,800 over the pre- 
vious year. It would require to perform this 
same service in the ordinary way, by slow mail 
trains, 141 men as route agents, whose com- 
pensation at the rate now paid to such agents 
on first-class routes would amount to $152,280 
peranuum. This shows the increase iv the 
cost of the port service over the route agent 
service, on the twenty-six lines upon which this 
service is in operation, to be $177,420 per 
annum. ‘To ascertain to how great an extent 
this apparent increase in the cost of the one 
service over the other was offset by saving in 
clerk-hire, a circular was addressed in June 
last to ali the larger offices in close connection 
with the railway postal service, inquiring, 
among other things, how many more clerks, if 
any, would be required with the natural increase 
in the size of mails, to perform the labor ia 
their offices if the railway postal service should 


agents and direct mails restored. Answers were 
returned by most of thoseaddressed, admitting 
and fully indorsing the great superiority of the 
railway postal over the route-agent service, 
stating that their mails both in coming and 
going were facilitated in their transmission 
from twelve to twenty-four hours, and, in cases 
where they would, under the old route-agent 
system, be obliged to go through the process 
of redistribution, from thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours; but many could not state definitely the 
amount of clerical force saved to their offices, 
they having been appointed postmasters since 
the introduction of the railway postal service. 
l’rom the reports of those who responded fully, 
however, it appeared that the number of clerks 
saved in local post offices amounted to one 
hundred and forty-two, whose compensation, 
at the average rate allowed to good distributing 
clerks, would amount to $142,000 per annum. 
Full returns would doubtless show the number 
of clerks saved to be still greater. About the 
same time that the circular above referred to 
was sent to postmasters, a circular was ad- 
dressed to all head clerks in railway post 
offices, requiring them to keep, for one 
week, as nearly as possible, an accurate 
account of letters received at the postal cars for 
mailing, and the number of stamps canceled. 
Most of the head clerks responded to this cir- 
cular, and it was found that the average num- 
ber of stamps canceled by railway postal clerks 
in that ame upon the routes that made a full 
report, (19 in number,) amounted, on each 
line, to 2,321, which, multiplied by the 26 
lines, would amount to 60,346 per week, or, 
in the aggregate, to 3,137,992 per year. Count- 
ing each stamp at three cents, the value of 
stamps canceled by railway postal clerks in 
the year would amount to $94,139 76. This 
count is exclusive of newspaper stamps can- 
celed, or the stamps on foreign letters, which 
sometimes amount to four or five times as 
much. Forty pe cent. on the amount of 
stamps canceled being the average amount of 
commissions, or the amount allowed in the 
adjustment of salaries to postmasters, this 
amount saved in salaries to postmasters should 
be credited to the railway postal service i and 
forty per cent. on $94,139 76 being $37,655 90, 
the financial result, exclusive of the extra 
compensation allowed to some railroads for 
the use of postal cars may be recapitulated 
as follows: 


Salaries to 279 railway postal clerks......... $329,700 00 
141 route agents at present salaries, 
152,280 00 
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142 clerks saved to local post 
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Saving in salaries of post- 
MASLOTS 0.0... ceeiecceeeeeeseeeees 87,055 z 
831,935 90 
I in a ai ace ake eas 2,235 90 
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It is proper to state that the service is being 
performed, not as formerly by route agents, 
on the slow way or accommodation trains, bat 
upon the fastest express trains, and that, by 
means of Ward’s mail-bag catcher, the clerks 
are exchanging pouches at all offices on the 
line once, and in many cases twice, daily each 
way. On the Hudson River and New York 
Central railroads, for instance, the postal car 
leaves New York at 8a. m., performing service 
at all stations to Syracuse, where they arrive 
at 6.80 p. m.; and from Syracuse to Buffalo, 
where they arrive at 12 peony a at all express 
stops, The night line aves New York at 11 p. 
m., performing service for all offices at express 
stops to Albany; leaving Albany at 7.15 a. m 

erforming the service at all post offices to Bat. 
‘alo, where they arrive at aaa m., so that 
every office on the line from New York, via 
Albany, to Buffalo, that chooses to exchange 
mails twice, is served twice daily with mail 
each way. Under the old route-agent system 
this same service was perfurmed as follows: 
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be abandoned, and the old system of route | route agents left New York j, 
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euded in Albany in the aftermene morning ad 
agents left Albany in the morning and ., — 
in Syracuse in the evening; and stil! oth arrived 
agents, leaving Syracuse in the mene 
rived in Buffalo in the afternoon—re,,® ar. 
from two to three days to send g lettet fe 
one point to another and receive ay.” 
Now letters can be sent and answers ae 
between almost any two offices on the]j 
twenty-four hours. This is simply at 
tion; the same improved facilities for 
transmission of mails obtaining on m 
lines of railway postal service, 

Another feature of marked improvemon: 
this service is the fact that letter mail whieh 
under the route-agent system was required ty 

© into a distributing office for distrib,:; ; 
is now distributed on the railway postal ne 
while they arein motion. For instance Fe = 
New York Central and Hudson River railro, is 
letters from the interior towns for the New 
England, southern, or western States. inst a 
of being sent to the Albany, New Yori. . 
Buffalo distributing post office, causing a ide 
of from twelve to twenty-four hours, are ned 
distributed while in transit, pouched, and fo. 
warded on connecting railway postal route 
with no delay. And still another is the large 
increase of mails on all railway postal routes 
The chief clerks on the Erie ail Lake Shore 
postal cars report that since the introductiyy 
of the service on those routes the letter nai! 
has increased from thirty-three to fifty per cent, 
Though part of this may bea natural increase. 
it is believed that a large proportion of jt js 
due to the increased facilities for sending a mail 
from and to every office on the line, however 
insignificant it may be. These remarks apply 
equally well to all other railway postal routes 
where the full way-service is performed. 

FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE. 
Statistics. 

The aggregate amount of postage (inland, 
sea, and foreign) upon the letter correspon. 
ence exchanged with foreign countries was 
$2,153,690 66. Of thisamount $1,706,407 74 
accrued on the letter mails exchanged with 
European countries, $309,516 43 on letters 
exchanged with the Dominion of Canada, and 
$187,706 47 on the letters exchanged with the 
West Indies, Mexico, Brazil, Central and 
South America, the Sandwich Islands, Japan, 
and China. 

The total letter postages on mails exchanged 
with countries of Europe, during the first six 
months from July 1 to December 31, 180’, 
inclusive, under the provisions of the postal 
conventions then in force, amounted to $1,097,- 
612 99; and on mails exchanged with the same 
countries during the residue of the fiscal year 
from January 1 to June 380, 1868, at the re 
duced rates established by existing conventions, 
amounted to $648,854 77, being a reduction to 
the advantage of correspondents during said 
six months of $408,758 22, on an increased 
correspondence ainounting to 626,548 letters 
per annum. 

The postage collections in the United States 
on the correspondence exchanged with (reat 
Britain and countries on the continent of 
Europe amounted to $1,090,244 03, and the 
postages collected'in Europe amounted ‘ 
$616,228 78. Excess of collections in th 
United States, $474,020 30. 

The estimated amoant of United States post 
a upon the letter mails exchanged with Great 

ritain and the continent of Europe WSs 
$793,700 64; with Canada and the Britis 
North Aweriéan provinces, $176,179 55; an 
with the West Indies, Brazil, Mexico, Japs, 
and China, and Central and South America, 
$128,098 87; making in all $1,097,979 0°. § 
decrease of $93,425 61, compared with est 
mate of previous year. Adding the amout! 
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+ United States postages on foreign 
~ agelusive of printed matter interchanged 
che British North American provinces, of 
no Se} arate account Is Kept) was 
number of letters exchanged with for- 
wntries (exclusive of the British North 
* srovinces) was 11,128,532, of which 
\- were sent from and 5,228,225 received 
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United States; increase over number | 
number | 


nreyjous year 830,298. Of this 
259 were exchanged with European 
series, an increase Of 626,548, compared 

yh the previous year. Estimating the num- 
seen ‘ith the British Provinces 
exchanged with the british Provinces 
. 9 475,000, the total number of letters ex- 
vnged in the mails with foreign countries 
gaz over 13,600,000. 


Ocean Mail Transportation. 


Peom the Ist of January, 1868, the date on 
shiek the new postal conventions with Great 


pritain, 


to operation, the arrangements made by this | 
Jepartment for the transatlantic mail steam- 
i) service have been restricted to the out- 
ps 


es: 


du 


| mails, in accordance with the new system 


rid 
rut 





«| make its own arrangements for the mails 

wich it dispatches, and shall at its own cost 

-emunerate the owners of the steamships em- 

xd for the conveyance of the same; and 

like manner, the sea transportation of 

; received from Europe since the Ist of 

wry, 1868, has been provided and paid for 

lhe respective foreign post departments 
wching the same to this country. 

m Jaly 1 to December 31, 1867, inclu- 

‘ue steamers employed by this Depart- 

‘in transporting mails in both directions 

eyed mails the total postage on which 

uted to $491,534 13; andthose employed 

sane service by foreign post departments con- 


ed mails during the same period the total | 


sages on which amounted to $566,078 86. 
During the last half of the fiscal year from 
January 1to June 30, 1868, inclusive, the total 

stages On mails sent to Europe under the 

y arrangements amounted to $340,835 54, 

1 the total postages on mails received from 
Europe during the same period amounted to 
SoU8,019 23, these reduced amounts resulting 
‘rom the reduced rates of international postage 
uarged on and after the Ist of January, 1868, 
iuder the provisions of the new postal con- 

ions, which came into operation on that 





Che cost of the United States transatlantic 
mail steamship service from July 1 to Decem- 
der 31, 1867, under arrangements then in force, 
a.owing the sea postages as compensation, 
¥as 5252,017 42, and from January 1 to June 
0, 1808, under the new arrangements, $139,- 


‘00 02; a reduction of over one half from the 
‘ostof the same service during the previous | 


ixmonths. Total cost of transatlantic service 
t the year, $421,777 44, being $129,560 57 
The amount 


ss than the preceding year. 


pa | for the transportation of mails to and from | 
ue West Indies, &c., by steamers receiving | 


“arious rates of compensation within the limit 


ot the ate ~~ 6 + pF } 
‘the postages, was $70,287 67, andthe cost 
‘sea and Isthmus conveyance of mails to and | 


‘rom Central and South America, via Panama, 


Was S97: 


</,034 33, making a total expenditure | 





Can transportation of $519,399 44, ex- 
usive of payments amounting to the sum of 
“*s.916 67, made during the year to the 
‘eamship lines to Brazil, to Japan, and China, 

'o the Sandwich Islands, respectively, 
‘eeiving subsidy grants fixed by special acts 
of Congress. 
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North Germany, Belgium, &c., came | 


aiopted in said conventions, that each office | 
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POSTAL CONVENTIONS WITH COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 
New postal conventions with Great Britain, 
the North German Union, Belgium, and the 


Netherlands, respectively, the leading provis- 


| 
| 
| ions of which were brietly stated in my last 
| report, were carried into effect on the Ist of 
January, 1868; and those concluded with Swit- 
zerland and Italy went into operation on the 
Ist of April, 1868. Under the provisions of 
| these conventions important improvements 
have resulted, not only in reduced rates of 
| international postage, but in greater uniformity 
of postal details and enlarged facilities of mail 
| accommodation. The detailed regulations 
arrange d and ad pted lor the execution of each 
of these conventions are annexed. 
On the 15th of December, 1867, before the 
new convention with the United Kingdom of 
18h June, 1867, went into operation, notice 
was given by the British post oflice to terminate 
the same on the 31st of December, 1868, in ac- 
cordance with the power reserved in the twenty- 
first article thereof; which notice was accom- 
panied by the announcement that Mr. Anthony 
lrollope would be dispatched to Washington 
in the spring of 1868 with full powers to nego- 
tiate a new convention better calculated to 
afford satisfaction to the people of the two 
countries. ‘The provisions of a new conven- 
tion to supersede the present one on the Ist of 
January, 1869, were accordingly arranged with 
Mr. Trotlope at Washington in July last; and, 
atter adjusting by direct correspondence be 
tween the two post departments certain modi- 
fications on which Mr. Trollope did not eon 
sider himself authorized to treat, the modified 
convention was formally executed on the 24th 
of November last. Its general provisions are 
substantially those of the present convention. 
The only change in the existing rates of inter- 
national postage is a reduced charge on small 
pamphlets, book packets, and patterns, not 
exceeding two ounces in weight; the British 
post office having declined to assent to a further 
reduction of the international letter rate, but 
agreeing to consider the question of such redue- 
tion at the expiration of twelve months from 








for carrying the same into execution is annexed. 

The French Government having communi- 
sated, through its minister at Washington, an 
invitation to this Department to send a special 
delegate to Peris authorized to negotiate and 
arrange in person the details of a new postal 
convention between the United States and 
France, Hon. John A. Kasson was, on the 
Sth of April, 1867, appointed a special com- 
missioner on behalf of this Department to pro- 
ceed to Paris, and there to negotiate and ar- 
range the conditions of agreement between the 
respective post departments of a new conven- 
tion, subject to the approval of the Postmaster 
General of the United States. Mr. Kasson’s 
mission was primarily and specially to the 
French post department, with authority, also, 
to negotiate and settle the details of new postal 
conventions with the post departments of Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Belgium, respectively, 
and conclude postal conventions with other 
Kuropean Governments, subject to like ap- 
proval of the Postmaster General of the United 
States. While Mr. Kasson succeeded in ne- 
gotiating improved postal arrangements with 
Great Britain, Belgium, and North Germany, 
and advantageous conventions with the Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland, and Italy, his mission to 
the French post department failed to accom- 
plish any revision or modification of the postal 
convention with France. 





French post department was indisposed to con- 
clude a new convention modifying the provis- 
ions of the convention of March 2, 1857, in 
conformity with the more liberal and improved 
arrangements concluded between the United 
States and other countries on the continent of 


| 
| 
| 


the commencement of the convention. A copy | 
of the new convention and detailed regulations | 


It being thus made apparent to me that the | 
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Europe, this Department was constrained to 
avail itself of the power reserved in the pres- 
) eut convention to terminate it by a previous 
| hotice of one year, and notice was accordingly 
given on the Sth of January last to terminate 
the same on the Ist of February, 1869. Sub- 
sequently negotiations were opened with the 
l'rench office for a new convention, this De- 
| partment submitting for its consideration and 
approval a statement of the modifications of 
| the convention of 2d March, 1857, considered 
| necessary for the amelioration of the postal 
service between the two countries. The French 
department has submitted counter propositions 
based on SO widely differe no views of the lead- 
ing principles and features of an international 
postal arrangement, and claiming so unequal 
| and unjust a proportion of the rates of postage, 
that there seems to be, in the present state of 
the negotiations, little probability of harmon- 
izing the conflicting views of the two offices. 

POSTAL CONVENTION WITH CANADA. 

The postal convention between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada was modi- 
fied, to take effect on the Istof April, 1868, by 
reducing the single rate of international letter 
postage to six cents if prepaid, and continuing 
the ten-cent rate for all unpaid or insufficiently 
paid letters; and the like modification has 
been extended to letter correspondence ex- 
changed with Prince Edward Island. 


POSTAL CONVENTION ESTABLISHING AN EXCHANGE OP 
MAILS WITH BRITISH EAST INDIES. 

A postal convention has been concluded with 
| the British post department, establishing and 
| regulating an exchange of mails between the 

United States and the Straits settlements and 
| the British East Indies, by means, conjointly, 
of the United States mail packets plying be- 
tween San Franciseo and Hong-Kong, China, 
; and the British mail packets plying between 
ilong-Kong and Singapore, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Aden, a copy of which is an- 
nexed, Its provisions are similar to those of 
the postal convention concluded between this 
Department and the colonial government of 
Hong-Kong, China. 


MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE TO JAPAN AND CHINA, 

During the year ended June 30, 1863, seven 
round voyages between San Francisco and 
Hong-Kong were completed by the United 
States mail packets of the Japan and China 
line, and two round voyages were completed 
between said ports during the quarter ended 
September 30, 1868. The average actual run- 
ning time on the outward voyages between San 
Francisco and Hong-Kong, during this period, 
(omitting the trip during which the steamship 
Great Republic was disabled by a serious acci- 
dent in mid-ocean,) was 29 days 21 hours, and 
30 days 19 hours on the inward voyages. The 
Great Republic on her outward trip in March 
last, when distant 3,327 miles from Sau F'ran- 
cisco, and 2,100 miles from Yokohama, broke 
one of her paddle-shafts, but was neverthe- 
less able to proceed on her voyage, reaching 
Yokohama by the use of one wheel, and attain- 
ing. under these adverse circumstances at one 
of the stormiest seasons of the year, the re- 
markable speed of 173 nautical miles a day. 
The steamship New York, prudently stationed 
at Yokohama, to guard against possible acci- 
|| dents, completed the voyage of the disabled 
ship, and thus, notwithstanding the outward 
voyage was by this accident protracted eight 
days, the round voyage to Hong-Kong and 
return was terminated at San Francisco within 
two days of the regular schedule time. The 
timely precaution of the contractors in provid: 
| ingaspare ship at Yokohama, to guard against 
the possibility of an interruption of the service, 
and the energy which they manifested on thi 
| occasion in completing the round voyage with 
as little delay to the mails as possivie are 
worthy of commendation. 

The new steamer Japan, four thousand three 
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hundred and fifty tons Government register, was 

lded to the line in August last. and the com- 
pany state that they expectto place the America 

p service during the coming summer, thus com- 
pieting the full number of foursteamers required 
hy the contract, although three only are actu- 
wily required to perform monthly voyages, the 
fourth furnishing the means of relieving the 
others in case of repairs or accident. 

The branch line between Yokohama and 
Shanghai, touching at Hiogo and Nagasaki, 
has been run in regular connection with the 
main line, and has proved a very important 
widition to the service. ‘The qualified permis- 
sion granted by the Department to the contract- 
ors in April, 1867, to terminate the voyage of 
the large ships at Yokohama, and to employ 
one or more branch steamships of a less size to 
do the service between Yokohama and Hong- 
Kong, to which reference was made in the last 
report, was not executed, the company notify- 
ing the Department of its decision not to avail 
self of said permission, but to continue the 
serviee by the large ships to Hong-Kong as 
provided by the contract. In like manner the 


company did not avail itself of the authority 


given at the same time to change the Japan 
port of calling from Yokohama to Osaka, their 
president deciding that it would not be for the 
imterest of the Government or that of the com- 
pany to make such change. 

lhe regular monthly trips provided for by 
the law authorizing the establishment of this 
service, and by the contract made in pursuance 
thereof, delayed by unavoidable causes, which 
have been satisfactorily explained, were begun 
on the 3d of June, 1868, and have since been 
regularly maintained, 

it was hoped that the discovery by American 
citizens of a small group of islands midway 
between California and China, and conven- 
iently situated with respect to this steamship 
route, would have resulted in increasing the 
eflicieney of the service by relieving the steam- 
ships from the necessity of carrying the great 
weight of coal required tor consumption on their 
long voyage of five thousand miles, and the 
effort of the contractors to effect this desirable 
improvement were regarded with great interest. 
But, unfortunately, the surveys made by ofli- 
cers of the Navy, as well as those of the steam- 
ship company, demonstrated that the project 
was impracticable of execution at present, 
owing to shoalness of water at the entrance to 
the harbor. If it should prove feasible, how- 
ever, as | am informed is the opinion of com- 
petent naval officers whose attention has been 
given to the subject, to obtain the necessary 
increased depth of water on the bar, by a rea- 
sonable expenditure, the propriety and expe- 


diency of undertaking the work would be a | 


question worthy the attention of our Govern- 
inent, as well for the attainment of this object 
as for other public advantages of a national 
and commercial character that will readily 
suggest themselves. 

In view of the rapidly-growing importance 
of our relations, political and commercial, with 
the great empires of China and Japan, and of 
the prospective development of our Pacilic 
States, as well as of the territory west of the 
Rocky mountains and east of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, rich in natural resources, but now 
sparsely peopled, it becomes an important 
question for consideration whether provision 
should not be made for an increase and exten- 
sion of the service on the Japan and China 
mail line. While submitting this matter to 
the wisdom of Congress, and without being 
prepared to offer any suggestions at present 
as to details, | am clearly of the opinion that 
the best interests of the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States require that the period 


of the completion of the Pacific railway across | 


our continent ought not to be allowed to pass 


without making adequate provision for placizg | 


its western terminus at San Francisco in at least 
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semi-monthly communication with China ana 
Japan. Any legislation with this object should 
follow the safe and practien ie precedent fur- 
nished by the successful working of the act 
authorizing the present service. . 


MAIL BTEAMSHIP SERVICE TO BRAZIL AND TO THE 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


The required number of monthly trips have 
been satisfactorily performed by the contract- 
ors on the mail steamship route between New 
York and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the average 
time occupied on the outward voyages being 
twenty-seven days eight hours, and on the 
inward voyages twenty-six days; and on the 
mail steamship route between San I'rancisco 
and Honolulu (Hawaiian Islands) the contract- 
ors performed eight round trips from 15th 
October, 1867, to 30th June, 1868, the aver- 


age length of the outward voyages being eleven | 
days one hour, and of the inward voyages | 
| twelve days three hours. 


|; PROPOSED CONTRACT WITiI “THE COMMERCIAL NAVI- 


GATION COMPANY,” 


[have had under careful consideration the 


provisions of the act of Congress approved 


»- 


July 27, 1868, authorizing and empowering the | 
Postmaster General ‘to contract with the | 
, Commercial Navigation Company of the State 


of New York, a corporation existing under 


' the laws of the State of New York. under a | 


special charter passed by the Legislature of 
said State, under the date of April 23, 1866, 


| for the weekly or semi-weekly conveyance of 


all European and foreign mails of the United 
States between New York and Bremen, touch- 
ing at Southampton, England, or Liverpool, 
touching at Queenstown, in first-class sea going 


steamships, to be constructed in the United | 


States and owned by said company, for aterm 
not exceeding fifteea years ;’’ and after a thor- 


| ough examination of the subject in all its bear- 
| ings, in which I consulted the Attorney Gen- 


eral on the legal questions involved, I decided, 
in the exercise of the discretion given to me, 
that it was impracticable to make a contract 
with said company for only a weekly or semi- 


weekly mail service to Europe, and accord. | 
ingly declined to execute a contract in the | 


manner and on the conditions therein stated. 
| have, however, advised said company of my 
willingness to make a conditional contract, 


| subject to the approval of Congress, for the 


conveyance of the United States mails to Eu- 


| rope by American steamships of sufficient num- 
| ber to perform at least four outward trips per 


week—that being the present number of weekly 


| mails to Kurope—and with the additional stip- 
ulations necessary to insure regularity and efli- 
| clency in the service always inserted in ocean 
/ mail steamship contracts; said contract to be 

approved by Congress by the passage of an act. 


or joint resolution ratifying the same. In view 
of the great importance of this subject, I earn- 
estly commend the proposed contract to the 


' careful consideration and action of Congress. 


CONTINUANCE OF MAIL SERVICE IN TIME OF WAR, 
I fully coneur in the recommendation of my 


| predecessor, Postmaster General Dennison, in 


his annual report of November 2, 1864, that 


| provision should be made, by treaty stipula- 
tions between nations or otherwise, for the 


exceptional treatment of regular mail packets 
in time of war, by authorizing such packets, 
under proper safeguards against the transport- 
ation of persons or articles contraband of war, 
to continue their navigation without impedi- 


| ment or interruption. 


Such a principle ought to be universally rec- 
ognized and adopted, as all Governments and 


| peoples have a common interest in maintaining 


regular and uninterrupted postal communica- 
tions between nations in time of war; and I 
respectfully recommend that the Postmaster 
General be authorized, by and with the advice 
and consent of the President, to incorporate 
such a stipulation in the postal conventions 





|| may be summed up as follows: 


| 
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already coneluded or hereafter ae 
with foreign Governments. ve 
APPOINT*«r “Te 


The operations of the appoin 


tment o® 


Number of post offices established d 
OUT ciicicticxcnkunnahshadibiatinsianietiiecccc a 

Number discontinued... ....00000....000000°" mt, 

Increase of offices..............s00000.... ee cee ‘gs 

Number of officesin operation on June 40 16" 

Nuw ber of offices in operation on June 30° 1s g 4 

Number of otfices subject to appoint nent hy 
the President...............ceeee saieciece ee 


uring 





Changes made during the year, 


Appointments made to fill vacancies by resis 
DAUIONS ...rccccercceecrocccccccsserccscce cesses sees, : bell } 
Appointments made to fill vacancies hy coats 
Ei ici csniish sii ebaatinckschsiiinessheausies, <. $ 1} 
Appointments made to fill vacancies by ¢hane, 
of name and Sites...........00: cece, sidiekic. ~ 
Appointments made to fill vacancies by de ith 
i PIII yes acaniesnsesecctiacseancincric., Se - 
Appointments made to fill vacancies byestah. 
lishment of new offices.............00.0.... , 
Number of cases acted upon 


Aggregate compensation of special agents, rout, 
meil-route messengers, postal-ratleuy of 
agents, and bagguage-masters in service 
Jiscul year ending June 30, 1868. 


49 special agents, five of whom are in chorgoe 
the mails between San Franciseo, Chin, 
Japan, ata compensation eaeh of $1,600 » yo 
andtwodollars a day forsubsistence..... ¢)7 

SUO FOUCC GB OUEG viens sviercinccdecensccsccsvecson. : aa 

Ot mail-route messengers......... aawathscess 

232 postal-railway clerks..................... baa 

GY LOCAL ABODUS.. 605.00 sccesecee 

150 baggage-masters.... 








LETTER-CARRIERS, 

The free delivery system has been in oper. 
ation during the year in forty-eight of why 
principal cites. Jt has eontinued to grow jy 
popular favor, and has to a great extent sup 
planted the general and box deliveries. |y 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Cievelani, 
Louisville, and other cities, the numbe: 
post oflice boxes has been greatly reduced, ani 
the hope is confidently entertained that 1) s 
mode of delivery will ultimately supersede ai 
others. Its necessity in large cities is illus 
trated by the single example of New Y. 
with its six thousand boxes representing thirty 
thousand names, any one of which each sor 
ing clerk must be able to recall and associate 
with the proper box on the instant, a work 
impossible to be done without liability to error 
This difficulty necessarily increases with the 
growth of the eity, and finds no remedy, tor 
the reason stated, in the multiplication of 
clerks. 

The only remedy for this evil known to me 
is the delivery by carrier, which, after years 
of experience, has received the sanction of the 
principal postal departments of Europe, and 
which, by inducing the habit of directing let 
ters to street and number, renders the sort: 
ing comparatively simple, and the delivery 
accurate and reliable. 

Where the system has been judiciously and 
energetically conducted the people have not 
been backward in acknowledging its merits 
and availing themselves of its benefits. 

The experience acquired by carriers has 
greatly facilitated operations, and enabled them 
to perform an additional amount of work Wa 
less proportionate labor. 

I would here respectfully suggest that some 
legislative expression favoring the retention 
experienced and efficient carriers would, by 
making their tenure of office dependent 00 
themselves, conduce to more exemplary coo 
duct, better order, and a more faithful dis 
charge of duty. It would, besides, give 8 
bility to the system, conciliate public conhuence 
toward it, and extend its usefulness. ; 

While it is gratifying to state that the pot 
age on local matter has increased in seme 
cities as high as three hundred per cetl 
during the last four years, still experience has 
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in the ratio cannot now be 
.d for want of the sane r di ate 1. 
enelits are also observable in the more 
rh ind accurate delivery of letters, 
; ly in the populous cities where there 
“9 many persons of the same name, tlie 
and number serving to identify the per- 
sddressed. Many of these letters would 
out the carrier's delivery be advertised 
sent to the dead letter otlice to be there 
yed. or returned to the writers at con- 
raule expense to the Department, and atter 


» yexatious disappointments to corre- 
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weregate results for the year are shown 

fyllowing figures: 
num of letter-carriers employed was 
148; mail letters delivered, 64,349,486 ; local 
ers delivered, 14,081,906 ; newspapers deliv- 
i 15,910,715; letters collected, 63,164,625 ; 
‘mount paid carriers, including incidental 
coenses, $999,934 59; postages on local mat- 
tabular statements in 


mber 


A 
" $475,982 
sappel 1iX.) 


ob. (See 


READJUSTMENT OF SALARIES. 

ler the provisions of the second section 
f the postal act ap proved July 1, 1864, 
sers are now paid stated salaries in ac- 
lance with the amount of business done, 
ead of commissions, as formerly. These 
have to be reviewed and readjusted 
in two years, throwing upon this olflice a 

ve amount of extra labor. 
ihe read \justment for the two years com- 
ig duly 1, 1868, is now so far completed 
that the salaries of 26,481 post- 
isters will amount to $4,548,137. This bust- 
ess is continually upon the increase, as will 
appear by a comparison with the two previous 

justments: 


post- 


sto show 


For the two years commencing 
es amounted to 
the two years commencing July 1, 

_ the salaries amounted to..... alae nae 

ror the two years commencing July, 1, 1868, 

us before stated, the salaries amount to.. 4,! 


July 1, 1864, the soles 
L806, 


548 137 


avd 


In view of the great importance and re- 
nsibility of this branch of business 1 would 
tfully request authority to appoint one 
ional fourth-class clerk to take charge of 
same, 
BLANK AGENCY. 
Under the provisions of the fourteenth sec- 
of an act to further amend the postal 
approved July 27, 1868, a blank agency 


the distribution of blanks, wr rapping paper, 


from this 
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fteport of the Post master General. 


insure a prompt and fa — discharge of all 
the dutie a8 de volver | upe vi 

The inerease in the number of post offices in 
1867 over the number in operation in 1866 was 
1,155. The inerease in : SO8 over the number 
in Operation in 1867 was 1,318, 

The number of post il railway clerks in 1865 
was 64; the number in 1866, 83: the number 

1867, 170; the aaa in 1868, 232 


mae 


ty 


the ‘ 


The annual salaries of postal clerks in 1865 aegre- 
gate sande , . $75,000 





Salaries in le tiicikesctnidicchuats ; 
S: ilaries RUNTMNEE nasaccindedaudnve yas 
SUN OSN UI BON BOG ven devscouniceiacécecdvoncnceagsie 
Increase of route agents between 1863 ‘and 
De iicbiccsuciiiazs DEES EDT IE OE ER 113 
Aggregate increase of compensation..............5149,868 


Special attention is called to this increase of 
postal clerks and route agents and to the in- 
crease in their compensation. The service 
has required, and will continue to require, an 
increase in this class of departmental agents 
and employés. Congress passed laws author- 
izing an increase in compensation of 


agents, 


route 
postal clerks, and letter-carriers. 1 
have increased the cor upens ition of these men 
so far as | have been able, and regret that itis 
not in my power to pay them still higher 
ries. 7] hey are not paid enough, 


sala- 
any of them. 

The number of letter-carriers has been in- 
creased trom 757 in 1865 to 1,198 in 1868. The 
amount paid them, eee incidental ex- 
penses, is $990, O34 ¢ These men also are 
insufficiently paid, aa ‘TI would increase their 

compensation if in my power, 
DEAD LETTERS. 

The whole number of letters of all ¢ 
received during the year ended the 30th June 
last, by actual count, was 4,162,144, showing 
a decrease of 144,564 letters from the number 
estimated to have been received during the 
previous year. 

Of these letters 3,995,066 were domestic let- 
ters; 167,078 were foreign, and were returned 
unopened to the countries where they origin- 


. lasses 


9 


i! ated, 


‘wine, letter balances, and marking-stamps to | 


several post offices in the United States | 


is been estavlished at Washington, and the 
eencies heretofore in operation at New York 
Buffalo have been discontinued. This 
inge was deemed important and necessary 
only on the score of economy in the distri 
tion of the articles named, but 
ery large amount of property to be ~~ 
wed. and. distributed, as 
erations of the agency might be under 
mediate supervision of the Department ; 
wisdom of Congress in authorizing its 
‘abishment has been ‘fully demonstrated by 
recent development of startling frauds 
‘petrated upon the Department under the 
system, 
‘he agency has been organized by the ap- 
re ntot a competent and reliable super- 
‘endent, an assistant superintende: it of tried 
“egrity and long experience in the business, 
h the nec cessary clerks and laborers 


4 ine 


pet 


because of 


well as that the | 
the | 


to | 


| stroyed. 


| either not susceptible of being return 


The domestic letters received may be stated 
as follows: 





CPrERIMTY GOR. TOCCOIG ya vnc scnccccczcseesarececevecesceses 3,029,461 
Drop and hotel letters. ............c00ccceeeeee ceeeee 522.677 
Bs NIUE IIUI Ei dy nunansacdannacacbinan aide div eceuaehieuain 363.898 
Fictitious addresses 9,190 
Registered letters... Sore a 3,282 
Returned from foreig M COUNETICS..-cecceenscccccee 66,508 


In the examination of domestic aia letters 
for disposition, 1,756,867 were found to be 
“], or of 
no importance &c., and were de- 
About ,000 more were destroyed 
after an effort to return them, making about 
fifty-one per cent. destroyed. The remainder 
were classified and returned to the owners as 
fur as practicable. 


circulars, 
on 3 
wort 


The whole number returned was 2,258,199, 
of which about eighty-four per cent. were 
delivered to owners, and sixteen per cent. 


returned to Department. 
Eighteen thousand three hundred and forty 


letters contained $95,169 52 in sums of one 


dollar and upwards, of which 16,061 letters, 
taining S&6.638 66, were delivered to ow: 
and 2,124, containing S7.82 36, were filed or 
he ld fordis; yosition; 14,082contained 33,4 a6 OS, 
in sums less than one dollar, cf which 12,513 
containing $3,120 70, were delivered toowners 
17,750 contained checks, drafts, deeds, a 
other papers of value, representing the value 
of 83,609,271 80; of these 16,809 were restored 
to the owners, and 821 were returned and filed ; 
13,964 contained books, jewelry. and other 
articles of property, of the estimated value of 
$8,500; of these 11,489 were forwarded for 
delivery, and 9,911 were delivered to owners: 
125.221 containe d photog rray nhs, postage stamps, 
and articles of small value, of which 114,666 
were delivered to owners, and 2,068,842 letters 
returned had no inclosures. 

Thus, of the ordinary dead letters forwarded 


11ers, 
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from this office, about eighty-four per cent. 


were delivered, and of the valuable dead let- 
ters, (classed as money and minor,) about 
eighty hine per cent. were delivered. 

The dex ‘rease of money letters receive d 


about three thous: ind) is probably owing to 
the growing use of mone y orders for the trans 
mMissi on ot sm all Suins, 

Prominent among the eanses of the non 
delivery of letters is the unmailable character 
of many of them, ascertained during the past 
year to be 363,88 letters, showing 
of 79,888 from the previous year. 
290,448 were detained for 
postage ; 58,387 


a dee ‘crease 

Of these 
non-payment otf 
returned for misdirection or 
want of proper address ; 13,470 were addressed 
to places for which no mail service had been 
established, and 1,593 had no address what 
ever. ‘There weve also returned 23,425 letters 
addressed to persons stopping temporarily at 
hotels, departures or non-arrivals preventing 
delivery, and 9,190 found to be addressed t 
fictitious names. are mostly 
where the causes of non delivery appear from 
the letters themselves, and no effort was made 
to deliver them. 

Che number of dead letters returned during 
the year to foreign countries was 184,183, and 
the number received from foreign countries was 
66.558. Itfurther:s pears that out of 4,666,673 
letters mailed to the United States, through 
British, French, and German mails, or 
2s per cent.) were returned to Kuropeas dead 
letters ; and out of 5,401,986 letters forwarded 
from this country through those mails, 30,970 
.or S45 per cent.) were returned as dead letters, 
showing an extraordinary discrepancy between 
the proportion of dead letters received from 
Kurope and the proportion returned from the 
United States to European countries. 

This difference is doubtless largely owing to 
causes existing in this country which do not 
operate in the same proportion in Europe. 

Lhe geo erap vhieal extent of the United States 
and Territories, as yet largely unsettled, the 
constant arrival of emigré ints in search of new 
homes in remote regions, and the continual 
changing of places of abode in a sparsely set- 
tled country. all operate to increase the difh- 
culty in the delivery of foreign letters. 

The aggregate of postal letter service during 
the year is estimated at 720,000,000, and the 
proportion of domestic dead letters to the 
uumber of domestic letters mailed is about 
one to 126. 

There were received at this office during the 
fiscal year 6,409 applications for letters. of 


These euses 


126.866 


which 1,151 were answered satisfactorily, the 
letters applied for being found. About one 


third of these applics ations were for ordinary 
letters without inclosure es, no record of them 
being kept and search for them being useless. 

The one of money taken from all dead 
letters undelivered since last report, and de- 
posited in the United States Treasury, was 
967 71. 

lhe amount realized from 
paper and deposited was $1,280 42. 


7 
Osi 


sales of waste 


POSTAL MONEY ORDER SYSTEM. 

The number cf money order offices now in 
operation is 1,468. Since the date of the last 
aunual report 245 additional offices have been 
established and one office has been discon- 
tinued. 


The number of orders issued during the year was 


831.937, of the aggregate value of.. .$16,197,855 47 
The number of orders paid was 846 040, 
BUS R MEI Bq. scsncsaceseners $15,976,501 11 


To which isto beadded the 
amount of orders repaid 





to purchasers..........cc00.. j 142,035 92 
Total of payments......... oa 
Excess of issues over payments a 9 - 
The last annual report shows that during the 


anes 


the fiscal year ending June 30 the 
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amount of orders issued was $9,229,327 72, 
and of orders paid and repaid $9,071,240 73. 
Hence it appears that during the last fiscal year 
there was an increase in the amount of orders 
issued of seventy-five percent. and inthe amount 
of orders paid of seventy-seven per cent. over 
the corresponding transactions of the previous 
year. This large and constant increase from 
year to year in the amount of money order 
business plainly indicates the great utility of 
this system for the public, as a safe and conven- 
ient method of transmitting small sums of 
money through the mail. 

The average sum for which money orders | 
were issued last year was $10 47, being nearly 
the sume as that of the previous year, $19 45, 
The number of duplicates was 3,573, of which 
8,792 were issued as substitutes for originals | 


lost in the mails or otherwise, 58 were in lieu |! 


of orders rendered invalid because not pre- 
sented for payment until more than one year 
after date, and 23 to replace orders made in- 


valid in consequence of bearing, contrary to | 


law, more than one indorsement. 

The receipts and expenditures of the last fis- 
cal year, as adjusted and stated by the Auditor, 
were as follows, namely: 


Re cetpta. 


oo 124,487 00 
16 19 


Fees on money orders issued................... 
Premium receivedon exchange............... 
124,505 19 
Evcpenditures. 
Commissions to postmasters and allow- 
ances for clerk hire..................%00,271 33 
Allowances for remittances lost 
PR See TIBIAE soos nevscneciicen eda 
Incidental expenses for stationery 
and fixtures.............. 


1,769 00 


3,304 68 
70,345 O4 


Excess ofreceipts over expenditures..... $54,158 15 
being the gross amount of revenue derived from 
the transaction of the money-order business. 

Under existing law post-oflice blanks of 
every description are furnished exclusively by 
the Congressional Printer, hence the cost of 
money-order blanks used by postmasters is not 
included in the foregoing statement of expendi- 
tures, 

In the transaction of the money-order busi- 
ness the smaller offices usually issue more 
orders than they pay, in consequence of the 
general tendency to remit money to centers of 
trade and commerce. For the same reason the 
number of orders paid at the larger post offices 
greatly exceeds the number issued ; and to sup- 
ply the latter with sufficient funds to meet this | 
excess of payments, postmasters at the smaller | 
offices are required to remit promptly to cer- 
tain first-class oflices, designated as their de- 
positories, all surplus funds that may accrue | 
in their hands from the issue of orders. These | 
remittances are made by means of national 
bank drafts, or in registered packages by mail 
when such dratts cannot be procured, as is 
usually the case at the smaller post offices. 
During the last year the amount of surplus 
money-order funds remitted by these methods | 
and deposited in the larger offices was | 
$11,191,457 04. Whenever a registered pack- 
age containing money-order funds in course of | 


transmission by mail is reported as missing, a || 


special agent is immediately instructed to in- 

vestigate the matter, and if it cannot be found | 
after a reasonable time, credit for the amount 
of the lost remittance is allowed, provided it 
is proved, after a thorough examination of all 
the circumstances of the case by the special | 
agent, that the postmaster not only sent the 
money in a registered package, but in doing so 
complied strictly with all the requirements of 
the Department. These are, that he must 
keep an exact description of the notes remitted 
by him, and must be ready to prove by the tes- 
timony of a disinterested witness that he in- 
closed these notes in a secure package, which | 
he registered in the mode prescribed, and duly | 


lieport of the Postmaster General. 
dispatched in the mail from his office. As 
above stated, the sum of $1,769 was allowed 
during the last year for lost remittances. In 
addition to this amountan allowance of 35,265 
was made to the postmaster at Austin, Texas, 
on account of five lost remittances, proved con- 
clusively to have been duly mailed by him dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1868 to the postmaster 
at New Orleans, Louisiana. ‘These remittances 
were stolen by a clerk in the post office of that 
city, a8 appears from the report of the special 
agents of this Department, who investigated 
the case and caused the arrest and commitment 
of the alleged depredator. 
this instance, however, was not made, and 


The allowance in | 


notice thereof transmitted to the Auditor in | 


time for insertion in his report, and will there- 
fore be included in his next annual statement. 

The sum of $1,205,253 O01 was transferred 
by postmasters from the postave to the money- 
order account, to enable them to meet orders 
presented for payment at times when their 
money-order funds were insuflicient for the 
purpose. On the other hand, the transfers 


trom the money-order to the postage account || 


amounted to $1,217,502 45, showing, at the 
close of the year, a balance in favor of the 
former account of $12.139 44. 


| discouragement, isa subject of ¢ 


| service, suspended during the w 
| new 
| close of the war, equal to one-third 


‘he proportion of deficiency 


Application has repeatedly been made tothis || 


Department during the past year by citizens of || 


the United States who reside in or who fre- 
quently visit Panama, New Granada, for the 
establishment of a money-order oflice at the 
United States consulate of that city. It is 
represented that such an office would not only 
atiord much-needed facilities to American art- 
izans and workmen resident in Panama and 
vicinity for the transmission of small sums to 
their families or relations at home, but would 


also accommodate, in a similar way, the large 


number of travelers who pass through that 
city on their way to or trom the Atlantic 
States, as well as the numerous American sail- 
ors who frequent the port. 
it seems desirable that a money-order oflice 
should be opened at Aspinwail. 1 would there- 
fore recommend that the Postmaster General 
be authorized to establish an agency at each of 
the cities in question, for the issue and pay- 
ment of money orders by the United States 
consul, in the same manner and under the 
same regulations as at money-order post offices 
| in the United States. These two consuls at 


|| present act as agents of this Department for 


| the receipt and dispatch of mail matter. The 
addition of the money-order business to these 
duties would involve an increase of responsi- 


bility and of clerical labor, for which they | 


should receive an additional allowance pro- 
portionate to the amount of business trans- 
acted. 

The Department is at present engaged in 
arranging the details of a convention for the 
_ interchange of postal money orders between 


| certain money-order post offices of this coun- 


try and those of Switzerland. After it shall 
| have been put into successful operation simi- 
lar arrangements will gradually be made with 
other foreign countries which may desire the 
establishment of an international money-order 
system. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The law requires the salaries of postmas- 

ters to be adjusted once in two years. The 


aggregate salaries of postmasters, as revised | 


July 1, 1864, was $3,383,381 77. As adjusted 
July 1, 1866, the sam was $4,033,728 17. As 
adjusted July 1, 1868, the sum was $4,545,888. 
The increase in a little over two years, from 
June, 1866, te and including July, 1868, was 
$1,162,506 23. This increase of salaries, 
under the rules prescribed by law, is encour- 
aging. It is based solely upon the continual 
increase of the business of the Department 


| gnd of the people. 
rhe increase of the expenses of the postal 
| service, based as it is upon public necessity 





For like reasons || 
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service created by Congress 


Since 3 


amount of service in Operation at tha: . 
ae < hat + 
have produced a less deficiency than ex‘<:, 
. . . . « ex ‘¢ 
in time of peace and prosperity previ 
\ lous + 


: tO revenye 
far less now than then, notwithstanding . 


service is very much greater than ever het. 
In 1859 the sum of the deficiene 
$1,000,000 less than the entire re 
1860 the sum of the deficiency was 
million five hundred thousand dollars Jess, 
the entire revenue. Tor the year 1848 the a ‘ 
ciency is $10,000,000 less than the tes 
nue. ‘The majority of the southern States j 
never paid their own expenses for postal « 
vice, Phey will not do so fora long time: 
come. W ith the exception of lowa and \ 
souri none of the States or Territories wow . 
the Mississippi have ever paid a revenye eq», 
to their postal expenses. The cost of the tes e 
portation of the mails in all new Status. 
Territories, and in all sparsely-populated p, 
tions of the country, never has been naid 
those States or Territories out of their 
revenues. It is only as population and bys 
ness increase, and the country is developed 
that postal service can be self-sustaining, 
/ The idea that the Post Office Departmen 
can be self-sustaining, in the present condit 

of the country, is absurd. 7 It cannot be. 
ought not to be, for filty years to come. | 
revenues will largely increase, and so will ¢x. 
penditures. ‘Ten years hence | estimate : 
expenses of the Post Office Departme: 
$40,000,000, and the revenues at $30,00U, 
‘This increase must go on as long as the cou 
try prospers and mineral, agricultural, 
commercial business increases. The min 

not yet all developed. ‘The lands are not 
cultivated. The rivers are not all navigated 
The railroads are not all surveyed. ‘The ex 
are not all built. The sea has not given us a 
we have aright to exact. Our country is not 
finished. Until it is finished he is not a ws 
nor a sagacious Man who assumes that Ux 
postal service will pay for itself. 

‘The Post Office Department can be mal 
self-sustaining in one way, and that is by cut 
ting off the postal service in the States and 
Territories where the receipts for postages at 
not equal to expenses. ‘his would exclud: 
all but Lowa and Missouri west of the Missis 
sippi, and all the States overborue by | 
rebellion. It could further economize hy w ith- 
drawing all aid from the China, Brazil, ani 
Sandwich Islands steamship lines, thus saving 
$725,000. It could save $995,000 by abolisi- 
ing the letter-carrier system for the cities. |! 
could also economize to the extent of over 
$700,000 by overturning the system of posts 
ears. It is true that in public estimation the 
letter-carriers for cities are thought to bealinost 
indispensable, but the system costs money «ne 
brings small revenue. It is all disbursemen! 
and no receipt. What if from twelve to twen'y: 
four hours are saved in the transmission 0! 
mails between Washington and Cincinnati," 
St. Louis, or Chicago, and the whole West a" 
Northwest by these traveling post offices, which 
put off and receive mails while traveling * 
thirty miles an hour, and which receive mars 
make up mails, and distribute mails as they s 
hurrying along? It costs money, and the Gor 
ernment, like a miser, can keep its money! 
its chest. It gives no return and helps nobody, 
but is safely hoarded. A halting, tumid, illid: 
eral policy like this will save one million #\< 
lose twenty. Every dollar put out by the Go’ 
ernment in subsidies to build railroads, 10 St" 
sidies to aid ocean commerce, in liberal ap) . 
priations to open lines of travel and devei0f 
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{TH (ONG. ...0 
eosources in a great nation like this, 
‘a put out at exorbitant usury, and will 
--oturnsin development of material wealth, 
>) making the nation great and rich and 
a ss everything of value and interest toa 

4 sople. 

: FRANKING. 

+ ave twice in my annual reports called 
a on to the gross abuses of the franking 
It becomes my dutyagain to speak 
rv fi auds perpetrated upon the revenues of 
Post Office Department by these abuses. 
ve had oceasion frequently during the past 
+g call the attention of members of Con- 
to the use of their names in sending 
* sjable matter free under a fac simile frank. 
“soa dollars will buy the fac simile frank of 
os member of Congress, and the use of it by 
agents and business men in cities in 


re. 


im 
ce creulars defrauds the Department out of 
»monse sums of money. It is estimated that 
.. loss to the Department by this species of 
of the franking privilege has amounted 
~fom one million to one million and a half 
‘ars during the past year. On former occa- 
sons L have urged, in order to avoid the con- 
sane’ of this serious cheat in the use of 
pes of members of Congress without their 
nowledge or consent, that the law be so 
hanged as to require the written signature of 
je person exercising the franking privilege 
the matter franked; and to relieve the 
heads of Departments and bureaus of great 
‘ubor, that a franking clerk be authorized by 
ww for each Department of the Government, 
vith the right to frank all matter pertaining to 
the Department for which he is so appointed ; 
snd to relieve members of Congress from great 
‘sborand eare, that one or more franking clerks 
appointed for each House of Congress to 
wk such letters and public documents as it 
: desirable to send free through the mails. I 
have thus far failed to secure any attention to 
uese urgent appeals, and am becoming satis- 
jed that the only way to avoid an abuse which 
s becoming systematized and which is so se- 
vere a tax upon the revenues of the Depart- 
ment is to abolish the franking privilege alto- 
gether. 


POST OFFICES IN BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


Inthe city of Boston the Government has 
purchased, for a large sum of money, a very 
valuable site for a post office and for revenue 

lees. It is of very great importance, both 

‘he postal and revenue service, that at as 


early a day as possible plans for buildings || 


ild be adopted and appropriations made to 
ct them, i 
lelay, and every reason that economy and 


public necessity can suggest why the work 


should go immediately forward. Boston is the | 


pital of New England, and the Government || tions were made, were $22,730,592 65, showing 


ight to erect public buildings there which 


4 


honor to itself. 


I must again urge that steps be immediately | 


‘axen to erect a suitable post office in the city 
of New York. A most eligible site has been 
purchased there for this purpose. The neces- 
‘ities of the publie service ceil that there 
‘all be no further delay in this case. The 
y tilding now occupied for a post office is what 
‘lettofan old church. It is patched and bat- 
‘ered, full of dark corners and discomforts. 
ue sunlight can scarcely penetrate its gloomy 
nterior, Gas is burnt there day and night, 
‘id men work by it. It is over an old grave- 
yard, and under its rotten floors lie skulls and 
vones, and the damp mold of dead men. On 
‘“moving the floors for repairs, a short time 
“39, these unwelcome sights were exposed to 
‘lew. The building is unfit for any use what- 
3 yet there, in summer and winter, in heat 
and cold, by gaslight, from night until morning 
‘id from morning until night, three hundred 


' 
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: APPENDIX TO THE 


/ center of the world. 


jing books, periodicals, letters, and busi- | 


There is no occasion for any | 


would gratify the pride of that people and do | 


| $1,125,000; steamshi 


tk, aig , 
fieport of the Postmaster General. 


men are at work for the people of the whole 
United States, and inhaling a poisoned atmos- 
phere every breath they draw. It is adisgrace 
to the city of NewYork and a disgrace to the 
nation. An average of nearly thirty men are 
sick all the time from laboring in that unwhole- 
some place. The Post Ottice Department pays 
every year for extra help on account of it asum 
equal to the intereston half a milliondollars. It 


| is notalways that the commercial and moneyed 
| center of a nation is the same. 


€ : But the city of 
New York is both the moneyed and commercial 


| center of the western hemisphere. In fifty years 


it may be the moneyed center and commercial 
In less than twenty years 
the city will contain a population of at least 


| three million people—a population equal to 


that of all the Colonies at the date of the Revo- 
lution. It is time now to begin to do some- 
thing to meet its growing necessities. The 
post oflice building is unsate. Itis liable at any 
time to burn down, and scarcely a day passes 
but there goes through that office, in money, 
drafts, and securities, frofn ten to thirty million 
dollars in value. To erect suitable public build- 
ings there is the nation’s work, and the nation’s 
representatives ought to attend to it. 

in the year 1854 the deficiency of the Depart- 
ment, as between revenues and expenditures, 
was 51,621,837 90; in the year 1855 the defi- 
ciency was $2,626,206 16; in the year 1856 it 
was $2,787,046 50; in the year 1857 it was 
$5,453,718 40; in the year 1858 it was $4,- 


| 543,845 70; in the year 1859 it was $6,906,- 


009 26; in the year 1860 it was $5,656,705 49 ; 
in the year 1861 it was $4,557,462 71; in the 
year 1562 it was $2,112,814 57; in the year 
1863 it was $150,417 25; in the year 1864 it 
was $206,532 42; in the year 1805 there was 
a surplus of revenues over expenditures of 
$861,450 42; in the year 1866 the excess of 
expenditures over revenues left a deficiency 


| of $965,005 09, making the expenditures for 


the year ending June 50, 1866, $1,826,523 57 
greater than for the year ending June 30, 1865. 
The years 1865 and 1866 above mentioned were 
the two years in which the Department was 
administered by my immediate predecessor. 
The deficiency for the year ending June 30, 
1867, was 31,906,789 92, including as revenue 
$900,000 drawn under acts making appropria- 
tions for carrying free mail matter, and not 
including as expenditure $1,191,666 67 paid 
for service for which special appropriation was 
made, 

The actual difference between revenues inde- 
pendent of special appropriations and expend- 
itures, including special appropriations, was 
$3,998,456 59. 


The revenues independent of special appro- 


| priations, for the year ending June 30, 1868, 
| were $16,292,600 80; and the expenditures 
| including service for which special appropria- 


FO 


an excess of expenditures of $6,437,991 85. 
To meet this deficiency there were drawn under 


| appropriations made for carrying free matter 


$3,800,000, and under acts making special 


| appropriations for overland mail and marine 


service between New York and California, 
service between San 
Francisco, Japan, and China, $125,000; be- 


| tween the United States and Brazil, $150,000; 


for carrying mail on routes established by acts 
passed during the first session of the Thirty- 
Ninth Congress, $486,525; and for preparing 
and publishing post-route maps, $10,000 ; leav- 
ing a deficiency, as stated in the first part of 
this report, for the year ending June 30, 1868, 
of $741,466 85. 

It is seen from the foregoing statement of 
receipts, expenditures, and appropriations that 
in supplying necessary postal accommodations 
for the people the excess of expenditures over 
revenues rapidly increased from 1854 to 1859 
and 1860, inclusive; the deficiency for 1859 
being $6,996,009 26, and for the year 1860 
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being $5,606,705 49. Aiter the year 1860 the 
eXpensive service in the southern States began 
rapidly to diminish, until in the year 1865 there 
was so little mail service performed in the 
States involved in the rebellion that the reve- 
nues exceeded the expenditures by $861,430 42. 
rhe service was almost entirely suspended. 
Directly after the war ended and during the 
second year of the administration of my im- 
mediate predecessor, ending June 30, 1866, 
the Postmaster General entered upon the se- 


| rious task of restoring the service in the insur- 


gent States. In the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and l’exas the service was restored 
during the year ending June 80, 1806, to an 


/ extent costing $1,086,527. 


| diers and 


In the same States the cost of service for 
the year ending June 30, 1867, increased to 
$1,801,551, and for the year ending June 30, 
1568, it increased to the sum of $2,168,459. 
‘This expenditure was for transportation alone, 
and include none of the other large expenses 
necessarily connected with the postal service 
in those States. 

Betore the rebellion, and in times of ordi- 
nary prosperity, the excess of expenditures over 
the revenues of the Department was nearly 
37,000,000. The almost total abandonment 
ot the service in the southern States, and the 
rapid increase of revenue growing out of the 
remarkable increase of correspondence con- 
nected with the Army and Army operations, 
aud of domestic correspondence between sol- 
their families and friends, soon 
brought expenses and revenues near together, 
and in the year ending June 30, 1865, left an 
unexpended balance in the Treasury, as before 


| stated. 


In the year ending June 30, 1865, the aggre- 
gate length of routes was 142,340 miles, and 
the annual transportation reduced to 57,993,004 
miles. 

During the year ending June 30, 1866, the 
aggregate length of routes had increased to 
180,921 miles, and the annual transportation 


| to 71,837,914 miles, an increase of 38,581 


/ miles in length of routes, and of 13,844,220 


| miles in annual transportation. 


During the year ending June 30, 1867, the 


| aggregate length of routes had increased to 


202,245 miles, and the annual transportation 


to 78,982,789 miles, an increase of 21,324 
miles in length of routes, and an increase in 


| transportation of 7,144,875 miles over the pre- 


vious year. 

During the year ending June 30, 1868, the 
aggregate length of routes increased to 216,928 
miles, and the annual transportation increased 
to 84,224,325 miles, an increase of 14,685 miles 
in length of routes, and 56,241,516 miles in 


annual transportation. 


Since the 30th day of June, 1865, and to the 
Ist day of July, 1868, three years, the aggre- 
gate length of mail routes has increased 74,588 
miles, and the annual transportation has in- 


| creased 26,230,631 miles. 


Since | came to the head of the Post Office 
Department, in July, 1866, after the close of 


| my immediate predecessor’s second and last 
| year as Postmaster General, the aggregate 
| length of mail routes put under contract and 


in actual operation up to the Ist day of July, 
1868, is 86,008 miles, and the increase of an- 


nual transportation for the time increased 


2,386,411 miles. 

The increase of service and great increase 
of the expenses of the Department for inland 
mail transportation have not all arisen from 
the restoration of mail service in the late dis- 
ordered States. A largeamount of the service 
in operation previous to the war, and discon- 
tinued during the war, has not yet been restorec. 
In addition to the increased and increasing 
railroad transportation, with its increasing 


| expenses, Congress, bya series of acts, between 
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the a day of March, 1565, and the 25th day 

July, 1865—a little over three years—cre 
ated 1367 new mail routes, with an aggregate 
length of 48,744 miles. to wit: 

by act of March 3, 1565, 114 routes—6,640 
miles, 

by act 


Ol. 


of March 14, 1866, 76 routes—4,901 


miles, 


By acts of July 18 and 26, 1866, 367 routes— | 


15,741 miles. 

By act of March 2, 1867, 189 routes—4,888 
miles, 

By actof March 39, 
miles, 

By act of 
miles, 

Of these, thirty -three were ests ib lished 1 in the 
late rebel States, with an aggregate length of 
lessthan 1,000miles. One hundred were estab- 
fished in the ‘Territories with an aggregate 
length of 12,141 miles. The following is a 
complete list of States and Territories in which 
such service was established, with the amount 
of such service in each State: 


oy 


1858, 386 routes—10.77' 


July 25, 1868, 185 routes—5,795 


Mail router authorized hy acta of Conaress, from March 


3, 1865, to July 25, 1508, tuelusive. 


co ie Aggrega 
Name of State or — cr mie No - 


Territory. 














routes. miles, 
ION i cwsidesieans coc cee fea 1 
IONE clic inocuveeekekbionybniokes 3 126 
RANG: xscn unica uiiahied saetananpinn 46 3,242 
Connecticut..... 1 15 
Delaware... 6 39 
Florida . 
Georgia... - - 
lllinois.. 66 1,339 
Indiana 17 953 
lowa et cnupeetabtneatienh amavis 13 3,728 
EERE CARE §&5 4,411 
Kentucky 7 556 
Louisiana. 1 72 
Maine....... 22 3il 
Maryland, 20 149 
Mi QAGACDUSOLES. ....0006<00000s00c002 3 50 
Michigan. Reveed acl hee 64 1,650 
PIN inkt cocicgiaccnirosiall 119 4,260 
PRONG os cal duhaseobucienha 2 57 
MMMM cc. cca seicwubiienckewoeeen ens RG 3,655 
Nebraska..... Juutiadabdastenboa 45 2.491 
Nevada ; aides: cident 21 3,437 
New Hampshire hansen 2 2 
New Jersey 10 67 
New York 68 871 
North Carolina. 4 - 
Ohio 56 833 
Oregon cal 22 1,092 
Pennsylyv ania. 141 1,690 
Rhode Island 1 - 
ROC GEN Din vinics scinssnndsocess l - 
‘Tennessee......... ESC aaR 2 30 
Texas... bekatcbal ode cokes - 
Vermont ..... oie mdi 9 96 
Virginia,..... se a ] 37 
West Virginia.. 20 3233 
W isconsin........ 38 1,012 

Territories. 

I { 1,6 
a ee : 12 536 
Dakota....... 7 760 
Idaho 16 1,726 
SE RES ERIS 37 4.661 
New Mexico 14 1,475 
ce a Ltr 7 603 
Washington 3 690 


Wyoming - - 


]1 have the satisfaction of stating that a 
decre ‘¢ has been rendered in the high court 
of chancery of the Dominion of C wna in the 

‘stamp case,’’ (the United States rs. Boyd et 
al.,) in favor of the plaintiffs. This action 
was brought to recover United States postage 
stamps of the value of about ten thousand five 
hundred dollars, which had been stolen in 
say 1864, from the steamer Electric Spark, 

‘conveying the United States mails from New 
Y ork to New Orleans, which was captured at 
sea by the armed steamer Florida, 4 piratical 


vessel g sailing under rebel colors. The court 


sustained the right of the United States to the 
stamps, awarding costs of suit and ordering 
the return of the stamps to thiscountry. The 
preparation of the case in this country was 
chiefly conducted by Joseph A. Ware, esq., 


Re port of the | 
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{uditor’s office, who deserves 
great credit for his diligence and skill, and 
the cause was prosecuted under the counsel and 
direction of Hon. Caleb Cushing. ‘The report 
of the solicitor of the Auditor’s office and the 
opinion of the chancellor is published in the 
appendix. 

lhe subject of connecting the postal service 
with the magnetic telegraph is one deserving 
the special attention of Congress. An inde- 


solicitor of the 


pendent report on the subject will be prepared || 


and submitted for consideration atan early day. 


The rapid growth of the postal service of the | 


United States since the 


present organization | 


of the Post Office Department was established | 


by the act of July 2, 1836, has devolved on its 
otlicers an amount of business of so extensive, 
varied, and responsible a character that a 
reorganization, wisely adapted to the present 
and prospective condition of the service is 
necessary to secure the greatest practicable 
ethciency in its administration, | will take an 
early opportunity to prepare and submit to 
Congress for its approval a plan for its reor- 
ganization. 
Respectfully submitted: 
ALEX. W. RANDALL, 

Postmaster General. 

The PRrestpent. 





Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 
DEPARTMENT OF 1HE INTERIOR, 
WasuinGton, November 80, 1868, 
Sir: Thavethe honor to inform you that 
the reports received by this Department from 
its bureau and other officers have, pursuant to 
law, been transmitted to the Public Printer. 
They furnish copious details touching the sev- 
eral branches of the public service to which 
they relate. 
During the last fiscal year public lands were 
disposed of as follows: 







Acren, 
EN io eo heise resaiene teenies 914.941.% 
Located with military warrants............... Spee 
POMOCO FOF ROG OSIGRGE vc vise nsevcscexcvcensscoes cress ; 2) 
Approved to States as swamp................6 209 I 5 
CPERRUE UO: TRUTOUDAG i csvisicsvatimiscciccsdveacaiens 697,257.57 


Located with college BBP us nkadictaivene cases 1,942.859.08 


6.635,742.50 
acres than that 





a quantity less by 585,372 
disposed of the previous year. 

The cash receipts of the office during the 
same period, from all sources, amounted to 
$1,632,745 90, which exceeds the amount re- 
ceived from the same sources the previous 
fiscal year by $284,883 38. 

Nearly one fourth of the homestead entries 
were made under the act of June 21, 1868, 
which applies only to the States of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida, 

The quant tity of land still undisposed of 

,405,366,678 acres. 

Measures have been taken for establishing the 
boundary lines between Nebraska and Colo- 
rado, Nebraska and Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, 
and Arizona, and for running the northern 
boundary of New Mexico. 

] invite attention to the views presented in 
my former reports in regard to certain amend- 
ments of the preémption and homestead laws. 

The report of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral laod Office is very elaborate, and affords 
much valuable and interesting information in 
relation to the agricultural, mineral, and other 
resources of the several land States and Terri- 
tories, as well as many judicious suggestions 
on the operation of the laws regulating the 
disposal of the public domain. 

Of the two revolutionary soldiers pensioned 
by special acts of Congress in 1867, John Gray, 
of Ohio, has died. The other, Daniel F. Bake- 
man, of New York, is reported as living. 

‘There are at the present time on the rolls 
the names of 888 widows of revolutionary sol- 
diers, and 1,803 widows and children of sol- 


i; tres, July 13, 1868; 


| of $628,271 70, and 4,854 appl 
creased pension of invalid soldie rs, a 





| invalid military pensioners was $7 


‘ allowed 9,325 new applications for ing 
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Revolution and calde to the rebel], 
During the past year there were 


Lon 


CXxmineda, 
alid per. 
sions of soldiers, at an aggregate an, 
- 
ic al tions | tip 
tana 


aggregate rate of $280,487 Ys, Se : 


same period 19,242 original pensions to win 
orphans, and dependent relative ; 
were allowed, at an aggregate annual ra 
$1,910,202 70, and 27,053 ap plicat tions 
same class for increased pay were 
mitted, at a total annual rate of $1,723. 
On the 30th June, 1868, there were , 
rolls 74,782 invalid military pensioners, 
yearly pensions amounted to $6,828.09: = 
and $2,243 widows, orphans, and deper 

relatives of soldiers whose yearly a 
amounted to $12,065,068 
aggregate of Army pensioners 167,095. , 
total annual rate of $18,893,004 20. "a 
whole amount paid during the last fiseal y¢ 
ASHE 7TH 

to widows, orphans, and dependent rela: 
316,173,801 93; agrand total of $23,658. 502 7. 
which includes the expenses of the disbursing 


8S of SOid 


wy 


also ad 


On 


94, makin, g the: 


i 


S y 


| agencie Ss. 
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j} the Navy, $255,045 21; 


During the same year there were admi: 
135 new applications for invalid Navy ; 
sions. at an annual rate of $12,890; 50 a; 
cations for increased pensions of the same ¢ 
at an annual aggregate of $2,994 ; 219 origins! 
applications ot widows, orphans, and de; 
ent relatives of those who died in the Nay 


lan aggregate rate of $26,012 per annur n, at 1 


72 pensions of the same —_ were increased 
at a total yearly rate of $3,600. On the 
June, 1868, the rolls of the Navy pensioners 


bore the names of 1.175 invalids, at an anny 


| aggregate of $94,833 75, and 1,443 w 
| orp hans. and dependent relatives, at an aggr 


gate annual rate of $236,256. The amou 
paid during the last fiscal year to Navy invalids 
wes $97,340, and to widows, orphans, and 
pendent relatives of officers and seamen 
> a total amount 
352,883 21. 
Daring the year there were added to the 
number of pensioners of all classes 28.021, 
there were dropped, from various caus 
14.752, leaving on the rolls, June 30, 1s 
169,643. The total amount paid for pens 
of all classes, including the expenses of dis 
bursement, was $24.010,981 99, a sum greater 
by $5,391,025 53 than that paid the previous 
year. 

There were 1,077 bounty-land warrants issu 
for lt 37,720 acres. 


The expenditures for special agencies § 


‘largely exceeded by the pecuniary gain tot 


Government. 


Over 300 claims have 
found fraudulent, 2 


amounting to $27,000 | 


i annum. 


| 


| and Arapahoes, May 10, 1868; and the Na 


| joe 8. 


| have not been ratified: 
| (different bands, 


The Commissioner presents in his able r 
valuable suggestions touching the cod lificat 
and administration of the pension laws, and 
other matters relating to the office, to whi 
respectfully invite attention. 

reatie s have been concluded with various 
Indian tribes, as follows: 

With the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apa h 
October a1, 1867; the Cheye ennes and at 
hoes, October 28, 1867; the ‘Tabeguac! 
six other bands of Ute Indians, March 2, 18 
the Cheroke "eS, April 27, 1868; the Mounta 
Crows, May 7, 1868; the northern Cheyennes 


sl 


Oo, 


\ 


June 1, 1868. The foregoing treates 


have been ratified. 1 he following treaties. 
cluded with various tribes since July 1, 18 
with the Sioux nal 
)29th April, 1868: the Ong 
29th May, 1868; the C hippewas of Swanet 
and Black river, June 1, 1868; the Banna 
and Shoshones, July 3, 1868; the Gros Ve 
the River Crows, July 15, 


‘ 


8 
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he Cherokees, July 19, 1868 ; the Black- 
zs er 1, 1868; the Bannacks, Shosh- 
; i Sheep eaters, September ~4, 1563. 
ig supulations of the treaties which 
proclaimed provide for gathering 
epgpective tribes upon distinct reservations 
for securing in due time to each Indian a 
. to a separate tract of land. Clothing, 

. and farming implements are to be tur- 
ved. and school and mission houses, agency 
eas, mills, &e., are to be erected. When 
tea porary occupation of the Indian hunt- 


oe 


+ 


ne jeadlt 


» peen 


, tem 


rounds or the construction of railways | 


‘em we partially deprive the Indians of 


accustomed means of subsistence, we | 


ij afurd them a reasonable indemnity. 
treaties, however, will not be worth the 


ner upon which they are written if Congress 


. pot furnish the means of executing them. 
have no just ground of reproach against 
- of the tribes for the non-fuifillment of 


We 


, piptreaty stipulations. 


It is a significant fact 


during the winter of 1867-68, when more | 


» twenty-seven thousand Indians were sub- 


ed by us, not a single act of depredation or | 


ence was reported. It is believed that 
-aceful relations would have been maintained 
-yis hour had Congress, in accordance with 


+» estimates submitted, made the necessary | 


propriations to enable this Department to 


»artorm engagements for which the public faith | 


was pledged. A costly Indian war, with ali its 
horrors, would have been avoided. 
lhe lands within the limits of reservations 


: apart for Indians who have made some | 


sress In the arts of civilized life should not 
eheldincommon. When surveyed, the title 
, severalty to small tracts desiguated by spe- 


ic legal subdivisions should be vested in indi- | 


luals, with no power of alienating them 
except to members of the tribe. 
nent should guaranty to the Indians the per- 
eval ani exclusive right to remain in the 
ndisturbed possession of the reservation, and 
prohibit, by the severest penalties, the settle- 
ment of white persons within it. The latter 
trespass upon the land of the Indian, and 


The Govern- | 


|| vested. 


‘eu compel him to abandon his home and | 


veel another in a distant wilderness. Solong 
3 precarious tenure exists, the Indian 


eves that he has but a temporary right, of | 
which he is to be divested by the advancement | 


of the white population, and the labors of the 
wentsiu his bebalf will be greatly embarrassed. 
ve have striking examples of the high degree 


{civilization which the Indians may, under || 
The Cherokees, | 


propitious influences, attain. 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles, 
residing within the Indian country west of 
Arkansas, have given evidence of their capacity 
‘or self-government. Institutions are organ- 
zed under which their civil and political 
rights have for many years been as well pro- 
tected as in any part of the country. They 
nave adopted measures for the formation of a 


‘erritorial government, with a view to their | 


“imate admission as a member of our Fed- 
tral Union, Such facts should stimulate us 
‘0 constant and strenuous efforts in reclaiming 


‘he wild tribes and instructing them in the arts 
‘ civilized dife. 


persist in the work. 
_the transfer of the Indian Bureau to the 


"ar Department has been suggested. Our | 
“xperience during the period when the Indians | 


ae under military care and guardianship 
‘em or the ‘Treasury would be secured by the 
Heasure, IT assume that it is our duty to pro- 
mote, by all appropriate and peacefui means, 
‘!e moral, intellectual, and material condition 
oor wards of the Government. There is 
aj ‘ing in the pursuits or character of the sol- 
(er which especially adapts him to this duty. 
, ‘eam he better fuliilled by our civil officers. 


ords no ground for hope that any benefit to | 


Although our progress is || 
ow and beset with formidable difficulties, a | 
istregard to our obligations requires us to | 
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No divided control should, however, be tol- 
erated. Undue interference with the exercise 
by this Department of its acknowledged and 
exclusive jurisdiction over the Indians has seri- 
ously impaired its etliciency and disturbed our 
relations with them. ; 

1 refer you to the report of the Commis- 
sioner for more specific information in regard 
to Indian affairs. 

An act approved March 2, 1867, established || 
a Department of Education. intrusted the man- || 
agement thereof to a Commissioner, provided || 
for his appointment, and authorized the em- 


ject to his appointing and removing power. | 
it devolved upon him the duty of presenting | 
to Congress annual reports, the first of which | 
was to contain a statement in relation to the | 
land grants made by Congress to promote edu- 
cation. An act of the last session declares 
that the Department of Education shall cease 
trom and atter the 30th of June next, and that 
there shall be established and attached to this 
Department an oflice to be denominated ‘the | 
Oflice of Education,’’ the chief otticer of which 
shall be the Commissioner of Education. 

As the Department of Education will, at the 
close of the present fiscal year, no longer exist, 
[ submit that the act works at that date a cesser 
of the present oflice of Commissioner. A new 
office, taking effect in futuro, has been created, 
although the mude of filling it has not been 
prescribed. The appointment of an officer by 
legislative enactment is confessedly unconsti- 
tutional, as the appointing power is otherwise 
But without dwelling upon this ques- 
tion, inasmuch as the duties appertaining to 
the bureau are to be discharged under the | 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, I beg j) 
leave to offer for consideration some general || 
views which have impressed me with the con- |! 
viction that all legislation touching the Depart- | 
ment and the Office of Education should be | 
repealed. ‘The acts of Congress aud the reports | 


| the extent of the several land grants made by 


| authentic educational statisties; and | am un- 


' 
the General Government for seminaries of | 
learning. | 
The approaching census will exhibit full and } 

| 
| 


able to perceive the propriety of maintaining | 
a bureau for the purpose of compiling, from | 
the published reports of the local authorities 
or other sources, information touching the 
practical operations of the school systems in 
force in the several States. Those reports are | 
widely diffused and are accessible to the pub- 
lic. ‘he matter which may be elicited is not | 
required to enable Congress to discharge its 
legitimate duties. Education in the States | 
fails within their exclusive province. The en- 

lightened and active zeal which most of them 
have manifested on the subject affords an am- | 
ple guarantee that systems of common schools 
will be maintained throughout the country. || 
Such modifications as may be required to adapt | 
them to the peculiar condition and wants of the 
various classes of the population will be sea- 
sonably introduced. We shall all gladly hail || 
the day when a title to instruction in the rudi- 
ments of knowledge will be regarded as the | 
birthright of every American child. The man- |} 
agement of this great interest may, however, 
be safely and wisely left to the States, to whom 
alone under the Constitution it belongs. 

As in the past, so in the future, when new 
States shall be admitted into the Union Con- 
gress will grant them land for educational and 
other purposes, and the administration of the 
fund derived from the sale of it should be con- 
fided to them. Interference by Congress in 
matters of purely local concern can be pro- 
ductive of nothing but unmixed evil. 

Should, however, ‘‘ the Office of Education”’ 
be perpetuated, I suggest the propriety of 
enacting by whom the Commissioner shall be 
appointed. The act of last session in other 








| 


' 
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respects should be modified. Under the Con- 
stitution ** Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior oflicers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of Departments.”’ It has 
been judicially determined that clerks are offi- 
cers within the meaning of this provision, and 
the power of appointing such as this bureau 
may, in the opinion of Congress, require, 
should therefore be vested in the Secretary of 


the Interior. The Commissioner, as other 


| officers of like grade, should be required to 
| report to the Department under whose super- 
|| ployment of sundry clerks, who were made sub- || visi 


vision he acts, and notto Congress. An appro- 
priation for the next fiscal year of $6,000 will 
be required to pay the contingent expenses of 
the oflice, salaries of the Commissioner, and 
two clerks of the first class to be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. This sum will 
be ample if the office be economically admin- 
istered. No greater clerical force should be 
authorized, 

During the year ending September 30, 1868, 
there were 20,112 applications for patents ; 
14,155 patents (including reissues and designs) 
were issued; 1,692 applications allowed on 
which patents did not issue owing to the non- 
payment of the final fee; 3,789 caveats filed; 
180 applications for the extension of patents 
received, of which 133 were granted. The 
receipts were $696,786 78, being $171 64 less 
than the expenditures, 

Congress, on the 20th of July last, directed 
that all moneys standing to the credit of the 
patent fund, or in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner, and all moneys thereafter received at 
the Patent Office should be paid into the Treas- 
ury without deduction, appropriated $250,000 
for salaries, miscellaneous, and contingent ex- 
penses, and other purposes, and required it to 
be disbursed under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The cash then on hand, 
$63,025 76, was accordingly paid, and the 


| amount to the credit of the patent fund trans 
|| of the Commissioner of Public Lands disclose || 
| | 


ferred on the books of the Treasury. ‘The 
expenses from that date to the 31st of October 
were $173,461 43. The expenses for this and 
the following month, including the outstanding 
claims, are estimated at $120,000. Anappro- 
priation of $360,000 will be required tor the 
remainder of the fiscal year. 

The Commissioner in a communication to 
me expresses the opinion that in view of the 
varying amount both of the receipts and ex- 
penditures, it is expedient to restore the office 
to its former position, and, if deemed neces- 
sary, to limit the surplus to the credit of the 
fund. He considers that the miscellaneous 
character and uncertain extent of clerical 
and other labor required render impracticable 
even a proximate estimate of the appropria- 
tions for each fiscal year. I do not concur 
in these views. In my judgment the legisla- 
tion of the last session was wise and salutary 
in this regard. The probable expenditures 
may be estimated with reasonable certainty. 
Che office should report to the Secretary of the 
Interior and he be authorized and required to 
exercise an efficient supervision over it. Jam 
satisfied that the absence of such control has 
led to lavish expenditures and flagrant abuses. 
The limitations upon the Secretary’s appoint- 
ing power Ought to be abolished and this bureau 
placed upon the same footing in this particular 
as the other bureausof the Department. [ain 
gratified to record that the present Commis- 
sioner has efficiently and zealously labored to 
correct irregularities, reduce expenses, enforce 
a wholesome discipline in the office, and render 
it in every respect more worthy of public conhi- 
dence. ; 

I renew my former recommendation in favor 
of repealing so much of the law as allows an 
appeal from the decisions of the Commissioner 


| on applications for letters-patent and in inter- 
| ference cases, and respecttully refer to the views 


on the subject presented in my former reports. 
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At the date of my last annual report you had 
accepted 490 miles of the road and telegraph 
line of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
and the commissioners were then engaged in 
the examination of an additional section of 20 
miles. Since that date, including said 20 miles, 
330 have been accepted. ‘The commissioners 
have submitted reports upon four additional 
sections, amounting to 100 miles. 

By a report from the Government directors, 
it appears that the expenses for operating the 
road for the year ending September 30, 1568, 
were $3,213,565 88. The amount received 
from passengers during the same time was 
$1,109,501 28, of which $180,259 62 was from 
the United States. ‘The amount received trom 
freight was $3,077,390 81, of which the Gov- 
ernment paid $550,759 738. 

Karly attention was given to the proper inter- 
pretation of the acts declaring that the roads to 
which the Government subsidies in lands and 
bonds were granted should be * first-class.’ 
My immediate predecessor, referring to the 
subject in his annual report, stated that he had 
invited the directors on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the commissioners to meet for vhe 
purpose of determining on a standard of con- 
struction and equipment, to which the eompa- 
nies should be required to conform. Their 
report was submitted to the Secretary, and on 
February 24, 1866, he directed that it should 
‘*be used by the directors and commissioners 


asa guide fortheir action in directing or accept- 


ing the work.”’ 

The act of Congress prescribes that the Gov- 
ernment directors shall trom time to time report 
to the Secretary of the Interior in reply to 
inquiries he may make of them relative to the 
coudition, management, and progress of the 
work, and shall communicate to him such 


information as should be in the possession of 
I therefore, on the 13th of 


the Department. 
June last, availed myself of this provision, and 


directed Mr. Williams and Mr. Rollins, two of 


the Government directors, to examine the com- 
pleted portion of the road, and also the regions 
west thereof over which the company’s surveys 
had been made, and to report touching its loca- 
tion, construction, and equipment, and also the 
number and condition of the machine and repair 
shops. Mr. Williams is an experienced civil 


engineer, and in the absence of Mr. Rollins, | 
who was unavoidably prevented from accom- | 


ae him, performed the duty committed to | 


iim in a very satisfactory manner. His reports 
resented such statements that I deemed it my 
imperative duty, on presenting to you the report 
of the commissioners on the twenty-fifth sec- 
tion, to invite your attention to the leading 
facts he communicated, and to request that the 
Attorney General be directed to advise you 
whether said report, as to the facts covered by 


it, Was conclusive upon the Executive ; and if 


not, whether upon other satisfactory evidence | 


that the road was not peepeey constructed you | 


could lawfully withhold from the company all 
or any part of the lands and bonds to which it 
would otherwise be entitled. 

You acceded to the request. The Attorney 
General examined the acts of Congress, and 
the manner in which the executive duty thereby 
imposed had been discharged, and furnished 


R port of the Secretary of the Interior. 


section, and added that it was com- 
petent for the Executive, by means of further 
inquiry trom engineers and experts in the con- 
struction and management of railroads, to pro- 
vide for a revision of the work theretofore 
accepted upon the assurances or obligation of 
the company to supply as far and as fast as 
might be what was needed to make the road 
contorm in all respects to the standard, and 
that a reasonable amount of securities might be 
reserved to enforce the performance ot this 
obligation of the company. 

Lhis Department, on the 25th of September, 
represented to you that the time had come for 
such revision. Brevet Major General Gouver- 
neur K. Warren, United States Army, Jacob 
Blickensderter, jr.,of Ohio, and James Barnes, 
of Massachusetts, were appointed commission- 
ers for that purpose. The first is an accom- 
plished officer of the corps of engineers. The 
other gentlemen are civil engineers of large 
experience and are reputed to be thoroughly 
versed in the science and practice of their pro- 
fession. 

They were directed to make a thorough per- 
sonal examination of the road, and to report 
upon its location, construction, aud equipment, 
and to furnish a proximate estimate of the 
amount of expenditure required to render it, 
as far as constructed, ** equal in all respects to 
a fully-completed, first-class railroad.’’ They 
were also required to report upon the most 
direct, central, and practicable location from 
the end of the track to the nead of Great Salt 
Lake, and the estimated cost of construction 
and equipment of the road between the latter 
point and the mouth of Weber caiion. 


CeSssive 


The commissioners’ report has just been | 


received. he trust confided to them appears 
to have been executed with intelligence and 
fidelity. A description of the location of the 
road is given. ‘The elevation at Omaha is 946 
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width is furnished. Instances algo eco, 

the cuts have not been exeay ea 


: a ated to the; , 
designed. Lhe grades are consequently |} 
than the engineer originally cor a 


Nemplatad 
some cases they reach ninetyfeet per = \ 
easier grades were shown upon the rec 
The cuts should all be reduced to the de. 
first proposed, in order to secure the ih 7 


ruling grades in those divisions of th... 
where they are located. Many of the a " 
ties must be replaced before the track a 
tain the traflic that will be thrown nen i: = 
the opening of the road. The average sin . 
of them is not less than 2.500 per mile o 

The track laying has been done ; 
the rapid construction of the road would adn " 
The commissioners mention as a def tin 
that on the curves the rails have not been her 
to conformtothem. There are portions of he 
road where ballasting material is wanting fon 
ean only be supplied by transporting jt from 
the most accessible points by rail. This js the 
ease in the valley of the Bitter creek, whors 
the soil is of an unfavorable character, a3 
where it would be difficult to sustain a ton . 
particularly in the season of melting snoy. 
unless supported by ballast. The track has 
without exception, been laid on the bare yr a 
way, without the latter having been previo sly 
prepared to receive it. As a consequence 
except where the embankments were built o 
gravel or other good material, the track ig wit). 
out ballast, the surfacing having been done by 
throwing up the necessary material for ths 
purpose from the sides of the embankments 
themselves. 

The bridging on the line consists of stone 
culverts, girders, and truss bridges, and many 
varieties of truss and pile bridges. Betwee 
Omaha and the end of the track the to 
number of structures deemed permanent 


t 
lie, 


a8 we) s 





| 250, consisting of one iron truss-bridge, seven 


feet above tide-water, and at the head of Great | 


Salt Lake 4,315 feet. The sum of the ascents 


of 


| going westward is 12,995 feet, and the conse- 


quent sum of the descents is 9,626 feet. They 
are of the opinion that the location of the road, 


'asawhole and in its different parts, is upon 


the most direct, central,and practicable route, 
but that the line is not in all respects well 


| adapted to the ground, as there are points 
where the full capabilities of the country have | 


not been developed, and others where, in its 
details, the location is radically wrong. This 


/has been occasioned by a desire to diminish 


the cost of work by the introduction of more 


/ and sharper curves than the circumstances re- 
| quire, although the saving in cost was but 


an elaborate opinion upon the questions sub- || 


mitted. He considered that the duty had, 
during your and eee adminstration, 
been judiciously performed; and as it was the 


main policy of those acts to foster and press | 


on the enterprise, the nature of it required a 
distinction to be drawn, in some particulars, 
between 4 provisional and an absolute com- 
pleteness of the work. He held that the 
standard adopted by the Department properly 
recognized the propriety and necessity of an 
ultimate revision of the road in order to secure 
that absolute completeness which in its early 
stages could not be rightfully exacted as a condi- 


tiov precedent to the advances upon each suc | 


ern roads of the same length, and the most |, 


small in comparison to the permanent injury 
of the road. The commissioners are of opin- 
ion that the line, as built, should not be per- 
inanently adopted, and that economy and the 


Howe truss-bridges, constructed of wood aud 
iron, and 242 stone box and arch culverts and 
short girder bridges with stone abutments. 
The temporary structures consist of pile and 
trestle bridges, of which there are 153, each 
less than 25 feet long, 322, varying in length 
from 25 to 50 feet, and 219, each over 50 teet 


‘long, the total number being 694, and the 


aggregate length, 43,717 feet, or nearly eight 
miles. Of these 694 structures, 54 over the 
principal streams are to be replaced by Howe 


| truss-bridges, erected on permanent stone abut: 


_ ments and piers. 


These will require 70 abut 
ments, 26 piers, and 8,450 lineal feet of Hows 


truss in spans, respectively, of 100 and 159 


best interests of the road require alterations | 


and improvements to be made. 


The road, when examined, was built 890 | 


miles from Omaha. Its construction, so far as 


excavations and embankments were required, 


was remarkably easy. Froin Omaha to a point 


535 miles west there are no rock excavations, | 
' and the natural surface of a great portion of 
_ the intermediate country presents nearly prac- , 


ticable grades. From the latter point to the 
end of the track the work is less than on east- 


difficult parts are light in comparison with 
roads in the Alleghany mountains. There is 


but one tunnel. It is on the bank of St. Mary’s | 


| creek, 280 feet in length. 


The road-bed was designed to have embank- 


| ments fourteen feet wide on top, with the usual 


side slopes, depending on the material exca- 
vated, and cuts of not less than sixteen feet in 
width of bottom. The higher embankments 
are not brought up to the proper standard, and 
in some instances the width of the top is less 
than the length of the ties. The estimated 
cost of bringing the embankment up to full 


feet. In some cases the foundations for per: 


manent pier and abutment masonry, erected 
or in course of construction, were not placed 
ata properdepth. The remaining 660 trest. 
and pile bridges, after providing for those over 
the principal streams, must be replaced by box 
culverts, arches, or stone abutments, with gird: 
ers or trusses of short spans. . 

The rolling stock of the road consists of 111 
locomotives, 19 first-class and eight second: 
class passenger cars, 15 baggage, 442 box. 
1,227 flat, 43 coal, and 72 caboose cars, besides 
hand and other cars suited to special purpose: 
The locomotives are well constructed, and the 
number on hand probably sutlicient for te 
present wants of the road. An additions. 
number will be required for that part of the 


| s 8 = aft 
road when the line is open for threugh traf 


ad 
The cars are equal to those on the best roaes 


and the accommodations for the care, main 


tenance, and repair of the rolling stock 8 


} 


} 
j 
' 


now sufficient to meet current demands, Du! 
must be enlarged from time to time to meet '¢ 
increasing necessities of the road. i 

The commissioners submit the following - 
mate of expenditure which will be require © 
render the first 890 miles of the road + at . 
a fully completed first-class railroad. *° 
allowances are made for work in progress: © 
materials and equipments ordered or reporie? 
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delivery or already de- 
as they are placed in 
themselves: 


transitu tor 
i excepl so tar 
in the structures 


- jocations to improve line and diminish 
vagreat Biack’s fork, Red desert, Rawlins, 
creek Red Buttes, Dale creek, Granite canon, 


Ny Hazard. not including cutting off large bends 
se aake G0OCNE .nsacsicnsssnedvadacsneassenavenswevsiu $200,000 
1 i , embankments to tull width, 
oe erestle work (64 miles) and rip-rap- ; 
anes cone nee a asteccecuie: 1a 
icing excavations of cuts to grade on 
heer k. Bitter creek, &e.,, .... 20,000 
ick 8 lore, jit ’ ” J, 


rcrades between Omaha aud Lik- 
to conform to the condition on 
oh the change of line was approved, 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
stil 3 to replace those of cottonwood 
ember, ineluding transportation, re- 
‘yal of old ties, and placing new in 
~ k at OF cette eeeeseeeneneeseeeeesen ces seeeees saeeeee 
n.}/asting, including transportation, hitt- 
oe y track, placing material, surfacing and 
--adiusting track, and curving rails, $90 


245,000 


" 


On 


~t 


Ww { 
§n0 600000060000 bees essEe tee seeeeg ces ose 910,000 


zs -ontyabutment and 26 pier foundations, 
Jqding excavations, piles, grillage,and 
iring With rip-rap, at $1,500... 

y thousand four hundred and eighty 
‘vels masonry in abutments and piers, 


144,000 


| thousand four hundred and fifty 
alfeet Howe truss, viz., 49 spans of 
tand 11 spans of 100 feet, at $45, 
ng 121 openings of trestle-work, of 

tlengthand under, between Omaha 

i North Platte, with permanent works 


aon or 
380,250 


« nv 


masonry and girders, at $509............ a 60,500 
conniving 2o4 openings of trestle-work, o 
feet length and under, between North 
Piatteand end of track, with permanent 
rorks of masonry and girders, at $900, 228,600 


Supplying 184 openings of trestle-work, 

averaging 103 feet each, with permanent 

ructuresof masonry and girders or short 
trusses, including foundations, at $1,500... 276,000 
Renewing Dale creek bridge, or replacing 
came by embankment and arched water 
WAV... cccccerccccvccesscceces eeeeseese Occccce cecces cocvcccesce 
Probableexpenditure for additional water- 
waysin Mary's ereek, Bitter creek, and 
ther points not provided for, and re- 
newing and enlarging stone cuiverts........ 
Sixty new passenger locomotives for 
rough travel on opening of road, at 


$12,UUU, 


100,000 


hana daa tr eebbad nate tide Wi esaabaice vowesbites . 840,000 
igh repair of say one third of loco- 
notivesused in construction and on hand 
when road is opened, say fifty at $3,000 





iis scsinascete cated esselvedes teaadthewasiim casks eiiaes 150,000 
Forty-four new passenger ears, for through j 

ravel on opening of road, at $6,000......... 264,000 | 
Thirty baggage, express, and mail ears, | 

SoU thsksiccaskidtnadaWenidacwsuwanakcasecence exkpaseved 114,000 


459,000 
200,000 


Fitty additional locomotive stalls, $4,000... 
mpleting shops at Cheyenne, additional 
opsat Bryan, and enlarging shops at 





Omaha, with tools for Cheyenne, Raw- 
108, BOG. BEV AM vec cccccsecccsocsesscee aise entbond 350,000 
Additional water stations, and probable | 
additional expenditure to secure full sup- 
ply of water between Rawlins and Bitter 
‘reek 80,000 | 
75,000 | 
50,000 | 
50,000 








l'} i) : ° . ° 
the following estimate is furnished by the 
commissioners of the cost of constructing and 


fully equiping the road from the mouth of the || 


Weber cafion to the head of Great Salt lake: 
For grading and bridging, including masonry and 


foundations complete, 96.3 miles, at $11,500 per |! 


5 OM isrscissics stiacaealvntnasasa tematic teeieanuse cane ee 
For superstructure, including rails and 

! istenings, spikes, ties, track laying, and 
yitasting, with six per cent. of sidings, 
‘Ve miles, at $17,000 per mile....... sees 


vr equipment, including motive power, 


roiling stock, engine-houses, turn-tables, 
Shops, tools, water stations, and station 


buildings, 96.3 miles, at $7,000 per mile.... 674,100 


i icticniehacisiininisishaniadisian esedereccenenees $3,515,550 


As the actual cost of this road is a matter of 
public interest I deem it proper to present, in 
4 condensed form, the estimates submitted, on 
“ie 1th instant, by Jesse L. Williams, esq. 
He states that the cost of the road as shown 
on the books of the railroad company is, of 
volltse, equivalent to the contract price per 
nile. The actual cost to the contractors form- 
,€ 80 association, which embraces most of the 
‘arger stockholders of the company, is shown 
ouly by their private books. to which the Gov- 








$57,200 


100,000 


1,734,000 
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ernment directors have no access. ‘The caleu- 
lations were, therefore, made from the most 
accurate available data, and the estimated cost 
of the first 710 miles of the road was taken as 
the basis tor computing that of the whole line. 
Should the road, as is expected by the com- 
pany, form a junction with that of the Califor- 
nia company, near the northern extreme of 
Great Salt lake, a little west of Monument 
Point, its length would be about 1,110 miles. 
The cost of locating, constructing, and com- 
pletely equipping it and the telegraph line 


Is $38,524,821, an average per mile of 


$34,977 32 


lhe Government subsidy in bonds for that 
distance at par amounts to $29,504,000, an 
average per mile of 326,580. The company’s 
first mortgage bonds are estimated at ¥2 per 
cent., and would yield $27,143,680. The fund 
realized by the company from these tw» sources 
amounts to $56,647,680, being an ave. .ige per 
mile of $51,084, exceeding by $16,056 68 the 
actual cost of constructing and fully equiping 
the road, and yielding a profit of more than 
$17,750,000. 


The deficiencies in the road noted by the | 


| commissioners are in their opinion, almost 


without exception, incident to new roads, or of | 
a character growing out of the peculiar diffi- || 


culties inseparably connected with the unex- 
ampled rapidity with which it has been con- 
structed. 
would have materially retarded the progress 
of the work, and the expenditure at the pres- 
|| ent time for the purpose will but little exceed 

that originally required. It is obviously the 

duty, and no doubt the desire, of the company 


Supplying them in the first instance | 


to bring up the constructed portion of the road | 
to the required standard, while at the same | 


the work upon the remainder of the line. An 


imperative duty is devolved upon the Exeeu 


| just and available means to secure it. 
issue of patents for land and of bonds be sus- 


|, supplied. 
The instructions to the commissioners re- 
quired them, after they should have reported 


\\ and report upon the roads of the Union Pacific 
| Railway Company, eastern division, and the 

Sioux City and Pacilic Railroad Company. | 
have received no further report than that of 
which I have endeavored to give a faithful sum- 
mary. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company of 
California have constructed 390 miles of their 


pended until such deficiencies shall have been | 


time they are energetically pressing forward | 


tive to insist upon the exact fulfillment of the | 
engagements of the company, and to use all | 
I have | 
| therefore the honor to recommend that the | 


|| upon the Union Pacific railroad, to examine | 


road and telegraph line, of which 296 were | 


constructed and accepted since my last annual 
' report. 
| nite location of their road from Humboldt 
Wells via the head of Great Salt lake, to the 


mouth of Weber cafion. On the 15th of May 


| location as far as the head of Great Salt lake, 
|| a distance of 140 miles. Subsequent surveys 
| corrected and improved the unaccepted part 
of the line, and on the 14th ultimo they filed 


lake to Echo Summit, to which location I gave 
my ‘‘ consent and approval.”’ 

The company state that their earnings for 
the six months ending June 50, 1868, were 
from passengers $145,048 70, and from freight 
$264,410 41. Their expenses for the same 
period were $157,063 8, and their indebted- 
ness at that date $26,862,727, of which the 
sum of $7,: 


$7,340,000 was on account of bonds 
issued by the United States in aid of the con- 
|| struction of the road. 

| On the 13th ultimo special commissioners, 
Sherman Day, United States surveyor general 
|| of California, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel R. 
S. Williamson, United States Army. and Lloyd 


' 


| Tevis, were appointed to examine the roads 


This company filed a map of the defi- | 


last I gave my ‘‘consent and approval’ to the | 


a map and profile from the head of Great Salt | 
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and telegraph lines of the Central Pacitic Rail- 
road Company of California and the Western 
Pacitic Railroad Company. They were in- 
structed to report in regard to the location, 
road- bed, cross-ties, track laying, ballasting, 
rolling stock, repair shops, station buildings, 


| culverts, bridges, viaducts, turnouts, and all 
, other appurtenances of the roads, and the 


i constructed first-class railroada. 


amount of expenditure required to render them, 
so tar as built, equal in every respect to fully 
! No report 
has been received, 

At the date of my last annual report the 
Union Pacitic Railway Company, eastern divi- 
sion, had constructed 305 miles of their road 
and telegraph line, and 285 miles thereof had 
been accepted. Since that date s5yoh miles 
have been accepted. 

The amendatory act approved July 3, 1866, 
authorized this company to designate a new 
route and file a map thereof. They were re 
quired, however, to connect with the Union 
Pacilic at a point not more than fifty miles 
westerly from the meridian of Denver, in Col- 
orado. ‘Their right to bonds was limited to the 
amount they would have received had the road 
been constructed on the original route to the 
one hundredth meridian ot longitude. No 
acceptable survey had been made from Fort 
Riley to that meridian, and as the Department 


| was not officially advised of the exact distance 


between those points, Brevet Major ©. W. 
Howell, captain of engineers, United States 
Army, was at my request assigned on the 8th 
of June last, by. the Secretary of War, to make 
such survey. He executed the duty, and sub- 
mitted a report under date of September 28, 
1st8. He determined the distance to be 
258, 8428 miles. He also ascertained that the 
meridian is 0,300 feet west of the point desig- 
nated by the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
[his survey was approved by you. ‘Lhe dis- 
tance for which the company was entitled to 
bonds is 503,232% miles. 

the following summary is made from the 
report: they have constructed and operated 
the road 405 miles west of the initial poimt. It 
has been provided with round-house accom- 
modations, repair shops, turn-tables, water- 
tanks, sidings, &c., to meet the immediate 
wants of business, and the necessary ware- 
houses and depot buildings have been erected 
at the stations for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers and freight. ‘The equipment is as fol- 
lows: 29 locomotive engines, 21 passenger and 
878 other cars. ‘The aggregate earnings, from 
September 1, 1867, to August 51, 1868, were 
31,878,588 33, and the expenses $1,247,816 88, 
leaving the net earnings $630,771 95. The 
average length of road operated during the year 
was 5314 miles, and the average earnings per 
mile $5,666 93. Surveying parties, employed 
in examining the routes of the thirty-seeond 
and thirty-fifth parallels, have discovered on 
the latter a practicable route westward from 
Albuquerque to the Pacific. It crosses the 
Colorado river south of Fort Mohave, and 
thence runs westward to the city of San lran- 
cisco, through Tehachepah Pass of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, which is only 4,020 feet 
above the sea. The highest point is in the San 
Francisco mountains, 7,464 feet. The entire 


| line is exempt from obstruction by snow, and 


traverses a country rich in mineral wealth and 
abounding in timber and coal. Surveys have 
also been made from Fort Mohave on the Col- 
orado river to San Diego, and from Fort Wal- 
lace, Kansas, via Puntia Pass and San Louis 
Park, to Albuquerque. The cost of surveys 
in 1867 and 1868 was about $225,000. 
‘The hostility of the Indian tribes of the plains 
seriously interfered at times with the working 
of the road westof Fort Harker. Stations 


have been burned, rolling stock destroyed, 


| and a number of men killed. 


‘Trains, never- 
theless, made their usual trips, but the trade 
with New Mexico and Colorado was almost 
entirely snepended. 
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. the Central 
Union Pacilie Railroad Company have com- 
sixty additional miles of road and tele- 
graph line, ihey are entitled, under the acts 
of Congress, to no farther subsidy. 

Sixty-nine and a half miles of the road and 
telegraph line of the Sioux City and Pacific 
Kailroad Company were completed, equipped, 
and accepted in March last. About thirty-one 
and a half miles, necessary to make a connec- 
tion with the Union Pacitic railroad, are under 
contract and in process of grading. The iron 
has been purchased and is in fransilu. The 
company have secured a water front of about 
one mile on each side of the Missouri river, 
and have contracted for a steam ferry to pass 
the cars over the river. 

Vhe indebtedness of the company is repre- 
sented to be: 


Cash of stockholders...................0.c0008 eee $1,676,000 00 
United States bonds received on OY, wiles 


Since my last report 


ple el 





DIRIUE .., uixccbichueteteenabsebetiseaeecéassiadakdingee aan 
In I cs 5LL,SUOL 02 


RIN iss nicekh Austcnckenccwiwensundben $3,209,801 02 


No stock certificates or first-mortgage bonds 
have been issued, The amount received is 
given as— 





Re 
na TN a 44,156 14 
FOUR COLCRTOI AD .ccccscceccestsore ascii sai iach belies 1130 97 

DRIED cs cosnlicucodes pkcaseabhecniinsiaemeers isladiidani $05,699 90 
Operating CxXpenses............... Sineshitiibeaiamdamaaie $53,184 98 


The company have six first-class locomotives 
and ninety-nine passenger and other cars in 
They expect to have the whole line of 
road completed and in operation next month. 

No track has been laid by the Western Pa- 
citic Railroad Company within the past year. 
‘They, however, reported on the 15th of Sep- 
tember last that the grading of the unfinished 
part of the road would be completed and ready 
for the track in a few months. 

No portion of the Northern Pacific railroad 
has been constructed. ‘The company report 
that surveys have no‘ been continued during 
the past season for want of a military escort to 
protect surveying parties. 

In 1867 two lines were run from Lake Supe- 
rior; ove commencing at the west end of the 
lake and the other at Bayfield. The first, fol- 
lowmga westerly course, crosses the Mississippi 
about twelve miles above Crow Wing; thence 
runs south of and near to Otter Tail Lake, and 
pursuing the same general course intersects 
the Red river at a point between Fort Aber- 
crombie and the mouth of the Sioux Wood 
vriver. The second follows a southwesterly 
course for fourteen miles to Pleasant Bay ; 
thence westerly to within eighteen miles of Su- 
perior; thence its course is direct to the Mis- 
sissippi, crossing that river at St. Cloud; thence 
northwesterly up the Sauk valley to the Sioux 
Wood river a little to the south of where it 
joins the Otter Tail river. Both of these lines 
have such a direction on approaching the Red 
or Sioux Wood rivers that when continued 
westerly they will pass to the south of and near 
the Cheyenne river in Dakota. The distance 
of the first is 232 miles, and its estimated cost 
$7,067,000, being an average per mile of 
$34,857 48. The distance of the second is 
317 miles, and its estimated cost $11,815,000, 
being an average per mile of $37,236 05. ‘The 
alignment is favorable on both routes. The 
maximum gradients will not exceed thirty to 
forty feet to the mile, and are of limited extent. 
Upon the Pacific side the surveys were confined 
to an examination of the Cascade range, with 
a view to ascertain the relative elevation and 
practicability ofthe passes. Three were found; 
the Cowlitz or Packwood, 2,600; the Snoqual 
mie, 38,030; and Cady’s, 4,800 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company 
have not filed the report required by the act of 


June 25, 1868, and no intormation touching 


use, 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Branch | 


| April, 1869. 


their doings has been communicated to this 
Department. 

jhe Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
report that they have surveyed only that por- 
tion of their line lying between the towns of 
San José and Gilroy, in the county of Santa 
Clara, a distance of thirty miles. ‘The grading 
israpidly progressing. ‘Lhe iron has been pur- 


| chased and is ta transitu. They expect to com- 


plete this thirty miles of road by the Ist of 
Their capital stock is $1,800,000, 
ot which $72,000 has been actually paid in, 
and their indebtedness $480,000, 

The following statement exhibits the amount 
of United States bonds issued to the respective 
railroad companies: 

Union Pacific, 820 miles...............0 ijisep satan 320,238,000 
Central Pacitic of Calitornia, 390 intles...... 14,704,000 
Union Pacific, eastern division, 3Yo U425- 


WOT IIR escola ee a ce at 6,305,000 


The act of July 13, 1868, authorized the sum 
of $6,500, appropriated by the act of March 


| 8, 1865, to be applied to the completion of the 
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bridge over the Dakota river, on the line of 
the wagon road between Sioux city aud the 
mouth of the Big Cheyenne. A superintend- 
eut was appointed in August last and the bridge 
is in process of construction, 

‘The architect reports the completion of the 


exterior marble work, and of the arrangements | 


for securing a supply of water to the central 


building and south wing of the Capitol. Many | 


of the passages and rooms have been painted, 
and other improvements made. Sewers for 
drainage have been built, and the archways 
under the porticoes paved, one with the Nicol- 
son and the other with the Burlew & Smith’s 
tar aud gravel concrete pavement, 
mits a new plan for the extension of the east- 
ern frovt of the central building. 

‘The brouze doors designed by Crawford have 


| been finished, aud placed in position at the 


main entrance to the northern wing. 


The central portion of the Capitol has been | 
It is desirable that Con- | 


kept in good repair, 
gress should, without delay, authorize the con- 


| strucuion of apparatus to beat the rotunda, in 
| the same manner as the corridors and other | 


passages of the building are now heated. 

The obvious necessity for the extension of 
the Capitol grounds induced Congress to 
authorize the appraisement of the contiguous 
private property, the annexation of which was 
deemed indispensable. Certain squares were 
appraised in the year 1860, but in the absence 


ot legislation no turther step has been taken | 


iu acquiring a iletothem, The appreciation 
of other real estate in that portion of the city 


would seem to require their reappraisement. | 


Delay complicates the difficulties incideut to 
the sulject, and 1 earnestly repeat my former 


recommendation of immediate and javorable || 


action by Congress. 

The north portico of this Department has 
been completed, and considerable progress 
made in inclosing the adjoining grounds and 
iu flagging the sidewalk which borders them. 
The tund appropriated for these purposes, 
although carefully and economically expended, 
was iusuflicient. 1 confidently trust that Con- 
gress willat an early period of the approaching 
session provide means for the completion of 
these necessary improvements and for paving 
G street, between Seventh and Ninth streets. 

The office of Commissiover of Public Build- 
ings was formerly under the supervisory control 
ot the Secretary of the Interior. ‘The act of 
March 2, 1867, abolished it, and devolved upon 
the chief engineer of the Army its duties as 
well as the superintendence of the Washington 
aqueduct and of all the public works and im- 
provements in this District, unless otherwise 
provided by law. it was evidently impractica- 


| ble for him to discharge in person these obli- 


He sub- | 


Sioux City and Pacific, 69) miles. .............. 1,112,000 
Western Pacific, 20 miles.................cceceeesees 320,000 
|} Atchison and Vike’s Peak Lay { = 640,000 
Be. : i. ) 8. 4 oan” 
| Central Branch, Union Pacific, f 100 miles { = 900,000 
1,793) miles nearly...... in deabesechaasaneieeaenaeiaiee $44,357,000 | 
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gations in addition to his other ardy : 
An act approved the v Lh Ot thar pea . Ec 
vided that the expenditure of the ! 
had been appropriated for disburseyy... 
Commissioner should be under the d aaa 
of such oflicer of the corps as the chy) 
neer might direct. On the follow) 
gress provided that all moneys appro: 

tor the Washington aqueduct and tor the a ‘here ™ 
public works in this Distriet should be , 
pended under the direction of the 


Moneys y 


} ‘ 
Chief , sacle 


ing day { 


De ¢ X 




















-poamaige: pty Secretary u 
War. The terms of this act were broad ey. tot 
toembrace the Capitol and the contiguous pyi, ermet 
grounds, but by another act of the sanyo « 67 BAT, 
the control of them was reserved a a seed 
Department, = 12 

1 recommend that these acts be repea), ne 
aud tne otfice of Commissioner of Publie By sam 
ings reéstablished. Ll hazard nothing in sayy. at 
that since it was discontinued the duties wh). in 
appertained to it have not been disehars. 31 
inore elliciently than formerly. This imy a, veve 
dent legislauion divides the charge over 4), tof 
public grounds and works between two Exer.. . sh 
tive Departments and withdraws an officer ot), S00,04 
Army trom his appropriate duties to pertor jth 
services having no relation to his protessiy: xt fi 
pursuits aad acquirements. : 

lhe tollowing statement shows the amonn: 1 
advanced to marshals of the several disipes the | 
during the year ending June 380, 1868, fur de ask 
fraying the expenses ot the courts of te United ilize 
States, including fees of marshals, jurors, aud ill 
Witnesses, maintenance of prisoners, and con- re | 
lingencies : On 
Alabama, northern district..........ccese $550 0 
Alabama, southern district ...........0. ; 5 ti 
Arkansas, custern district ] 

Arkansas, western district om 34, ’ 
NII ccticnctiidn stdaninies utiles tarnee ls4i8 , 
Connecticut ‘ vi 
INN <<. se nes pis dik denlbaadasudiin aceviee 
District OF Commie. .<.esccccsseevcevssces 125,450 3 
Fiovida, northern district..... lv, 
Piorida, southern district Liv u x th 
MSO OTE i vvcricatss Grate ni cicessqnan inteseveccgusanesnsesusii e 
| Uitinois, northern district..... ...... cee 8.434 5 
| Itlinois, southern district............... oe 24,8 
EUGIGDW..c0sc000. moeese g00eccesnecnscvassseceseoecescecace w),04 
lowa. 5) \e 
Kansas 33, ( 
heutucky bo Pp 
Louisiana li, d 
ee eae aha vata ones A SeahiatbanRi-uashataaneciine 16,491 78 “a 
Maryland 17,102 a 
MassaChusetts .........scccersercesers cocrcoereosenes ; 3U,2 tn! 
Michigan, eastern Aistrict......cecceereeseeees Ol oto equi 
Michigan, western district.... wi,tos ral 
H} BRUINS CBOCE ..saccsoroncesessenonssusnnsessvcosecteneovies 6,11 or 
Mississippi, northern district......... couaveuee i sOdd aw 
Mississippi, southern district... 13,02 #1 2¢ 
Missouri, eastern district................00.0000 12,009 vs ote 
Missouri, western Gistrict.... ......cce cece 17,220 ( ae 
Nebraskw........ kenigeian pmincitbelwiasasieiateuuienaiss 22,59 43 ad 
Nevads ......... ssbeawnense sees 1U,dlo 1S, 
New Ilampshire.......... . ide a 
Ce ere icabepatuabscdhswanvns coeeae M : 
New York, northern Gistrict......c.cee B11) | : 
New York, southern district........ 0.004 4d : 1 
New York, eastern district.............c0 sive, mist 
| North Carolima.........sssecseseseeeecsscsessenenes 24.0 ith 
| Ohio, northern district... ea : 
Ohio, southern district... 49,5. e! 







Oregon. .......0 eres secesces esos pulvsuesionasssidecs ha 
Pennsylvania, eastern istrict... $3,304 | 
Pennsylvania, western district.... wee «= 49,040 1 
Rhode Island.............- onhitarecadcvationes svenbs 2.815 Ut n 
south Carolina 















'| Tennessee, eastern istrict..........00 dias 10,509 _ Ho 
| Tennessee, middle district.............+ as 10,08 
|| Tennessee, western Gistrict......... .eeeeeee Lan 
| Texas, eastern Gistrict............sceeeeees wo.dil) | ngs 
|} ‘Texas, western Gistrict.........se cece Co 
| Vermontnrericcrossscescererscroseverevesses eee 
Bi eee 16,800 © —- 
| West Virginia........ aos & trol 
‘| Wisconsin “ge 
| Arizona......... 0.000 0 are 
| Colorado....... seaman we «= LO ue 
| Dakota......... o. = gs : Sar 
Montana.. saw nd 
| Utah....... vebsenstonscebendbebarusteneoeseey tas 10,90 73 Q 
Eee Menino densa vedennees seaeabese oF" 069 00 
| Washington -— ) a 
BRING ys 0.cavsataukceunecnissemensxcptevsnsusennsorenecsesens 0.00 It 
i} $1,337,042 36 bas 
| —— ss ‘ t { 
| The amount paid during the same period 1 
| district attorneys, their assistants and subst Y. 
tutes, was $190,703; to United States com Yo 
# missioners, $78,522 19; to clerks ot the —_ p Ctra 
ij P ° ’ oa oe. 8° CO} 
| of the United States, $76,584 26; and for @ = 


cellaneous expenditures, including rent ot cour 








<G....0D SESS. 


) Ne Lhe aggregate amounts 


ny ; 2 ; iG, being but $100,641 26 in 
sum expended for such purposes 


ae ae cal year ending June 30, 1867, 
dive.  anding the largely-increased businesg 
shief ‘od by the Federal courts. At the latter 
+ day | ve balance on hand amounted to $332,- 
prop Congress appropriated $1,300,000. 
P the oh... were received on account of fines, penal- 
ld be , | forfeitures, $203,685 43, and from 
Cretary.., ‘ents by marshalsand others, $10,819 29. 
ad rt | total amount at the disposal of the De- 
us pul, ‘ont for this branch of the service was 
sun 47,370 75, so that the balance at the 
1 to ‘ nencement of the current year was but 
; yo, Assuming that during its progress 
repeale,| i penalties, and forfeitures would reach 
lie B ame amountas during the preceding year, 


ID Saying catistied that the expenses of the courts 


eS Wty | not be materially diminished, I estimated 
ischarg 21,500,000 would be required. Congress, 
lpr ver, appropriated but $1,000,000. A de- 
Over th, £480,015 23 will occur unless the fines, 
0 Exer _should be increased. I recommend that 
icer of thy Quo be appropriated in the deficiency bill, 
) pertorm that $1,600,000 be appropriated for the 
tessiony fiscal year. 
: proper to add that the large balance on 
> amon th ot June, 1867, as compared with that 
dist: e close of the following fiseal year, was 


y tor de »sioned by the great disparity in the amounts 


1€ Unite red during the respective years from fines, 
rors, a ities, and forfeitures. It was $439,835 76 
aud con- re during the former than the latter year. 


Qa the Ist instant there were in the custody 
8550 1 ‘he warden of the District jail 141 prisoners. 
0 this number 33 were females and 113 per- 
During the year preceding that 
022 persons were committed ; 233 were 
d of various misdemeanors, and 69 
123 a need to imprisonment at hard laborin the 


{ color. 
’ 
4 +5 i 


"Te 


i tentiary at Albany. The expenses, includ- 
l the cost of the transportation of prisoners, 
ie e $34,388 87. 

24 ) view of the insecure and crowded con- 
“04 n of the jail, and its unfitness in every 


spect as a proper place of confinement, 


63,00 ngress authorized the construction of a 
14,63 ding of adequate dimensions. My prede- 
17‘ Ih2 sur selected a site therefor on grounds be- 
30,2 uging to the Government in this city. The 
hk quired steps were being taken with all prac- 


6115 cable dispateh to ‘‘let the contracts.’’ Con- 
bid cress, however, interposed, and directed the 


“OW { ection of a new site. This was done. Per- 
iy cted plans were then prepared, and after due 
22,892 4 iverusement and a careful comparison of the 
Tam | 's, contracts were awarded and bonds exe- 
5 Bin) ‘ed in strict compliance with the statute. 
8710) | ‘ue contractors soon after commenced work, 


it Was actively progressing when, under a 
‘istaken impression of fact, Congress, on the 
ilth day of January last, directed it to be sus- 
ended for forty days. At the expiration of 
339 at period the expediency of further legisla- 





AU4 \ n inthe premises continued to attract atten- 
ean n, and was receiving the consideration of 
10,86 ongress. A bill subsequently passed one 
10,008 ‘louse, and is now pending in the other. At 
oP ‘ue request of the Committee on Public Build- 
6.256 42 ‘ss and Grounds the work has not been 
6,50 sumed, This protracted and unnecessary 
a tlay has arisen from causes beyond the con- 
9,205 8 ot the Department, and occasioned serious 


iry to innocent parties and the public. As 

‘€ projected new building is absolutely neces- 

“ity, Thope that Congress will take prompt 
id decisive action in regard to it. 

Some years ago the penitentiary in this city 

“as appropriated by the military authorities. 

* Was never restored to its original uses, and 








sina ‘as been since destroyed. Adults, convicted 
chee “leony and sentenced by the supreme court 
me ‘this Distriet to imprisonment at hard labor, 
— ‘fe sent to an institution in the State of New 
Seamed ‘ork. Considerable expense is incurred in 
= ‘transporting and subsisting them. Persons 
ce “onvicted of crime against the United States 


nay be imprisoned in a State prison or house 


Re port of the Secre lary of the Interior. 


correction of an adjoi ing State or district, 
if, within the Jurisdiction of the court pro- 
nouncing the sentence, there be no suitable 


place of confinement. Convicts from some of 
the southern States were formerly contined, 
during the term of their sentence, in the peni- 
tentiary here, but are now conveyed to more 
distant points at increased expense. A peni- 
tentiary, properly constructed and judiciously 
managed, could be rendered self sustaining by 
the labor of the convicts. ‘The Government is 
the proprietor of lands in this vicinity which 
afford excellent sites for such a building. The 
neighboring quarries furnish stone of a supe- 
rior quality. Considerations of economy sug- 
gest to Congress the expediency of adopting, 
at their approaching session, measures for the 
erection of a District penitentiary. 

i am not oflictaliy advised of the condition 
of the House of Correction for this District, 
as the trustees have submitted no report. 

No addition has been made to the Metropol- 
itan police force. Its members have been 
active and vigilant in the maintenance of good 
order and the protection of the rights of per- 
sons and property within the District. During 
the past year they made 18,854 arrests, 3,549 
of which were females ; 11,165 of those arrested 
were unmarried, and 7,587 could neither read 
nor write; 6,409 were dismissed, 64 turned 
over to the military, and 880 committed to jail ; 
341 gave bail for their appearance at court, 
2,056 were sent to the workhouse, and 675 
required to enter into bonds to keep the peace. 
In 327 cases minor punishments were inflicted. 
I'ines in 8,082 cases were assessed, amounting 
to $35,274 40; 4,088 destitute persons were 
furnished with temporary lodgings; 165 lost 
children were restored to their homes, and 167 
sick and disabled persons were assisted and 
taken to the hospital. Of the number arrested 
12,752 were charged with offenses committed 
upon the person, and 6,032 with offenses against 
property. ‘lhe detective foree made 458 ar- 
rests, recovered lost or stolen property to the 
amount of $25,727 35, and discharged other 
important duties. ‘The labors of the sanitary 
company, although insufficient for the purpose, 
were chiefly directed to the abatement of nui- 
sances and the enforcement of the police regu- 
lations for promoting the cleanliness of the 
city. More eflicient measures should be devised 
to secure objects so essential to the health and 
comfort of the population. 

During the month of November, 1867, a 
complete census of the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict was taken by this force for the use of the 
Department of Education. 

In my previous reports I invited attention 
to the expediency of creating a court for the 
summary trial of offenses of a minor grade. 
A justice of the peace of this District, in the 
exercise of criminal jurisdiction, chiefly acts 
as an examining magistrate. Most of such 
offenses are cognizable in the supreme court, 
where the accused is rarely put upon his trial 
until the term after an indictment against him 
has been found. If unable to give bail he 
remains in custody. When a prima facie case 
against him has been made out at the prelim- 
inary examination the witnesses are recognized 
to appear before the grand jury, and subse- 
quently before the court after indictment found. 
Theirtees for such attendance are taxed against 
the United States. Many of them are transient 
persons without a fixed residence. It often 
occurs that when the cause is called for trial 
it is discontinued by reason of their absence 
beyond the reach of process. The accused 
thus escapes deserved punisl ment. During 
the last fiscal year the expense of the criminal 
court in this District amounted to 526,612 12. 
It was defrayed exclusively by the Govern- 
ment. A tribunal such as I have suggested 
has been organized in almost every other pop- 
ulous city, and with evident benefit to the 
public. By its instramentality the ends of 
crimival justice would be effectually and 
cheaply served, and the right of the accused 
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to a speedy trial attained. The supreme court 
of the District, relieved of a large and inereas- 


ing number ot prosecuuions, could with greater 
dispatch dispose of the civil cases on its 
calendar. 

During the year ending June 30, 1868, the 
expenditures of the Government Hospital for 
the Insane were $114,035 81, and there were 
admitted 152 patients, being an excess of 43 
over the number admitted the preceding year. 
One hundred and nineteen of them were males, 
6% of whom were from the Army and Navy. 
he whole number under treatment was 432. 
Seventy-six were discharged ; of these 63 were 
restored and eight improved. ‘There remained 
under treatment at thatdate 329. There have 
been 1,404 treated in the institution 
since it was opeued, of whom 1,145 were natives 
of this country. Che board recommend that 
there be appropriated $90,500 for the support 
ot the institution during the year ending June 
30, 1870; $10,000 for the completion of the 
wall inclosing the grounds, and $23,000 for 
the purchase of 148 acres of ground. The 
excellent management of this institution emi- 
nently entitles it to the continued confidence 
and patronage of Congress. The estimates are 
reasonable, and [ cordially commend them to 
the most favorable consideration. 

During the last fiscal year 22 pupils were 
admitted into the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, and the directors request the 
following appropriations: to supply a deficit 
for the current fiscal year, $17,500; for support 
of the institution for the year ending June 30, 
1870, $31,000; for buildings, $66,000 ; and for 
improving grounds, $4,000; making in all 
S118,500. 

In my last report I earnestly commended to 
the fostering care of Congress the Columbia 
Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum. 
the act of the 27th of July last appropriated 
315,000 for the support of the institution dur- 
ing the current year, and required that all 
expenditures should be made under the direc- 


persons 


| tion of the Surgeon General of the Army. 


| and 12 died. 


During the year ending the 30th of June 
last the total number of women under treat- 
ment was 631; 33 of them were pay patients, 
from whom the sum of $1,339 44 was received ; 
540 were restored to health ; 10 wererelieved, 
.lhe small amount of receipts is 
ascribed to the want of requisite accommoda- 
tions. Most of the available space was occu- 
pied by free patients, to the exclusion of many 
who desired to secure private apartments. The 
increased number of inmates rendered neces- 
sary a considerable outlay for furniture and 
bedding. ‘The funds derived during the last 
fiscal year, from all sources, were insufficient 
to cover the actual expenditures, and at the 
close thereof the institution was $7,000 in 
debt. ‘The directors request that a clause 
appropriating that sum -be inserted m the 
deticiency bill. 

‘The estimates for rent and the support of 
the institution during the next yearare $18,000. 
I do not doubt that Congress will cheerfully 
accord that amount. I also submit an estimate 
for the purchase of ground and the erection 
of permanent buildings for the use of the insti- 
tution. ‘The title to the property, when ac- 
quired, should be vested in the United States. 

‘The laws providing for the receipt, custody, 
and distribution by this Department, of the 
Statutes of the United States, and other offi- 


‘cial publications, have, as far as practicable, 


| been carried into effect. 


I invite attention to 
the propriety of revising the statutes which 
relate to the printing and distribution of docu- 
ments published by the authority of Congress. 

One of my predecessors, on the eve of his 
retirement from office, urged the propriety of 
an appropriation for erecting and furnishing 
suitable residences for the Vice President of 
the United States and the heads of the Execu- 
tive Departments. After alluding to the value 
of money when the Government went Into 


operation, and the salaries of those officers 
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were originally fixed, as compared with that 
which it bore in December, 1852, when his 
report was submitted, he expressed the opin- 
ion that $6,000 at the latter date was not 
werth much more than 33,000 at the former. 
The cost of rent, provisions, fuel, and other 
necessaries of lite in this city, had then risen 
to such a degree that the most rigid economy 
was required to enable those oflicers to live 
within their incomes, and he declared that, as 
fur as his Observation extended, few of them 
had been able to do so. 

Lis remarks in this connection present the 
facts and my own views in so striking a light 
that | deem it proper to incorporate them in 
this paper: 

“Upon every change of Administration, or in cases 
of the death or resignation of members of the Cab- 
inet, their successors, often from remote parts of the 
country, find themselves embarrassed in obtaining, 
even atan exorbitant price, asuttable residence for 
themselves and their families. They are then com- 
pelled toexpend at leastone year’s salary in furnish- 
ing their establishment, and are consequently obliged 
to draw upon their private resources tor the means 
of subsistence. Much of their time and attention is 
occupied by these domestic concerns which might 
be more profitably devoted to the public interests. 
At the close of their terms they are forced to dispose 
of their houshold effects at a ruinous sacrifice, and 
return to their homes impoverished in fortune, and 
with the ungracious reflection that while they de- 
voted their time and talents to the publie service 
their country has refused them even the means of 
support. Td 

“Tt may be said in reply, that there is no obliga- 
tion on any one to aceept these positions, and if they 
do so they must abide by the consequences of their 
own nets. In one sense this is true. There is no 
legal obligation on any one to accept an official posi- 
tion, but there is a high moral and patriotic obliga- 
tion on every citizen to contribute bis service to his 
eountry when it may be required; and there is a 
reciprocal obligation on the country not to allow 
him to suffer in his private fortune by that service.” 


Congress did not accede to his reeommend- 
ation; they, however, passed the act of March 
}, LXod, which increased the salary of the Vice 
President from $5,009, prescribed by the act 
of September 24, 1789, to $8,000, and gave to 
‘he members of the Cabinet the same amonnt. 
Lhe addition thus made was estimated to be 
suilicient for house rent. No increase has 
been voted since, notwithstanding the constant 
appreciation of labor, rent, and every article 
of consumption. My observation and expe- 
rience enable me to aflirm, with unhesitating 
confidence, that the income of the office will 
not equal the outlay if the incumbent lives in 
a style at all compatible with the proprieties 
of his position and the relations which a decent 
regard to the just claims of society compels 
him to maintain. ‘* The high offices of the 
country should be open to the poor as well as 
to the rich; but the practical effect of the 
present rate of compensation will soon be to 
exclude from the executive councils all who 
have not ample resources independeniy of 
their official salaries.’’ 

Several of the annual reports of this Depart- 
ment refer to the compensation of the judi- 
ciary. One of the most thoughtful writers of 
the last century remarks that the administra- 
tion of justice seems to be the leading object 
of institutions of government; that Legislatures 
assemble; that armies are embodied, and both 
war and peace made with a sort of ceference to 
the proper administration of laws and the judi- 
cial protection of private rights. While this is 
cuatatianiie true in every free country, the 
judicial department of the United States is 
charged, also, with other duties, and its power 
extends to all cases arising under the Constitu- 
tion and the acts of Congress. The guardian- 
ship of the fundamental law has been thus 
confided to it. 
in the last resort, questions involving the con- 
stitutional authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment and its various departments, as well as 
the reserved powers of the several States, and 
the consistency of their legislation with the 
Constitution aud laws of Congress. No foreign 
tribunal 
deals with issues so vitally affecting national 
power, dignity, and sovereignty. Its members 


The Supreme Court decides, | 


sossesses so broad a jurisdiction, or || 


National Debt—Mr, Divon. 
should consist of jurists who, having gained the 
highest honors of the bar, bring to the discharge 
of their exalted trust mature experience and pre- 
eminent talents and learning. Their salary, if 
not equal to their former professional income, 
should at least secure them an independent sup- 
port and bear a just relation to their arduous 
employment. One of the most eminent judges 
of that court resigned on account of the scanty 
salary, and a venerable Chief Justice, whose 
labors during a long life conferred enduring 
benefits upon his country, died a few years since 


bequeathing to his family little beyond the 1 


legacy of an illustrious name. The salary is far 


| from being proportionate tothe weighty respon- 


sibilities ofthestation. Itisevenlessthanispaid 


| to some subordinate officers in other branches 


of the publie service, It is asingular and dis- 
reputable anomaly that the chiefs of bureaus of 
the War Department each received in pay and 
emoluments during the last fiscal year a larger 
compensation than the Chief Justice of the 
United States. Recent legislation recognized 


‘the just claims of the judges of the district 
| courts and of the supreme court of this District, 


but Congress inadvertently, I presume, omitted 

to make a becoming provision for the justices 

of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The proposition to erect and furnish houses 


| for the Vice President and Cabinet ministers 


may not meet with more favor now than when 


it was originally made. I earnestly recommend, 
therefore, that fifty per cent. be added to their 
| present salary and to that of the justices of the 


Supreme Court. It will even then be much 
less than is allowed to officers of a similar 


| grade by any other first-class Government. The 
| Cabinet ministers will not receive more than 
| is now paid in coin to several of our foreign 


representatives, who discharge much less labor- 
ious duties, in capitals not more expensive 
than Washington. Since the salaries in ques- 
tion were fixed at the present rate Congress 
have, by successive statutes, nearly quadrupled 
their own, and I do not doubt that the mem- 
bers of that honorable body will render in 
some degree to others the justice already 
secured to themselves. 


I have heretofore alluded to the compensa- 


tion of the Assistant Secretary and the heads 
of bureaus. The Commissioner of Patents, 


| whose salary is not too large, receives $4,500, 


being fifty per cent. more than that of the 
other oflicers of equal grade in this Depart- 
ment, and exceeds by more than twenty-eight 


| per cent. that of his official superior, the As- 


sistant Secretary, whose duties involve far more 
labor and responsibility. This glaring and in- 


_ defensible inequality should be corrected. I 


recommend that the annual salary of the As- 
sistant Secretary be fixed at $5,000, and that 
the Commissioner of Patents, Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and Commissioner of Pensions 
shall each be paid $4,500 per aunum. 

The duties of a copyist are merely mechan- 
ical, and he is liberally paid, more so, indeed, 
than the same qualifications in any other walk 
of life command; but the higher order of cler- 
ical labor, requiring for its acceptable perform- 
ance intelligence and special knowledge as 
well as faithful training and long continued 
service, is not adequately remunerated. It is 
my settled opinion, the result of much reflec- 
tion and of experience in my present position, 
that the efliciency of the clerical force would 
be essentially promoted by thoroughly reorgan- 
izing it and securing to clerks of experience 
and tried ability an enhanced compensation. 
It is hoped that a subject of so much import- 


ance to the successful working of the Executive 


Departments will receive the consideration it 
so well merits. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
aie 0. H. BROWNING, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


' The Presipent. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JAMES DIXON 
OF CONNECTICUT, 7 
In THE SENATE OF THE Unttep States 


December 17, 1868. 


The Senate having under consideration the 
lution in regard to the national debt— : 

Mr. DIXON said: 

Mr. Presipent: If we commence py ., 
knowledging the propriety of any express; 
of opinion by the Senate of dissent or disap. 
probation of a measure recommended hy 4), 
President of the United States otherwise +)... 
by legislation adverse to it, then we must i, 
mit, | think, that the Committee on Finenes 
are entitled to a great deal of credit for hay;, 
modified the form of the language and phrase 
ology in which the Senator from New Dieta 
(Mr. Carre] saw fit, in the first place, ein. 
troduce his resolution. Compared with jh 
somewhat violent language first used it js yore 
temperate and moderate, and I give the gentle. 
man himself great credit for having on turtho- 
reflection, and perhaps with the advice of th. 
committee, modified and tempered the {opp 
of hislanguage. Asit nowstands, it is merely 
an expression of opinion adverse to the prop) 
sition of the President of the United States. 
and being myself opposed to that proposition, 
Ido not approve 
of the proposition; and I can therefore give 
vote against it. But, sir, 1 do not in giving 
that vote at all consent to the idea that the 
President has made a proposition of repudia- 


TCs. 


, 
& 


tion or that he is himself a repudiator. 


In the first place, this recommendation, if 
you call it sueh—and I am willing to take +] 
ground of the gentlemen themselves and re. 


gard it asa proposition made by the President 


does not appear to be proposed by him as com- 


| pulsory uponthe bondholders. In fact, the form 


of the language is otherwise. 


He express j 
says, to begin with, that in his judgment our 
national credit should be sacredly observed. 
He has before said that it is possible that the 
bondholders themselves would not be averse 


| to a settlement of our indebtedness upon a 


plan which would yield them a fair remuner- 
ation and at the same time be just to the tax: 
payers of the nation. Whether the proposi- 
tion he makes is a fair one or not; whether it 
is a reasonable one or not; whether it is a 


| practicable one or not, it is perfectly plain that 
| the President proposes it, not as a compulsory 
| scheme, but as one to which the bondholders, 
‘in his own language, *‘ may not be averse. 


He may misjudge in supposing they will not 


be averse to it, but he expressly so declares. 


I do not think the President of the United 


| States has on this floor an enemy—if it may be 
' supposed that he has an enemy anywhere, and 


' tion. 


especially here—so hostile, so inveterate, as 
not to rejoice to find, if it be so, that the Presi- 
dent does not propose a measure of repudia 
What he proposes may be unwise, 1m 


' practicable; it may beindiscreet; butno matter 


how unreasonable, if it is not compulsory it is 
not in any sense repudiation. Why, sir, le 
might propose that the bondholders should 
abandon the whole debt and give it to the na 
tion, and he might say it would be an act of 
patriotism on their part; but to say so would 
not be to say that he would compel them to 
do it. - 

Now, sir, in examining this subject it 1s neces: 
sary for us to do what Dr. Johnson recon: 
mended to Boswell, to ‘‘free our minds from 
eant,’’ from hypocrisy, and from pretension. 
Is this the first proposition that has been made 
for a modification of the national debt? Une 


_ would suppose, from what we have heard here, 


that there has been no proposition betore ove 
any modification of the form of the nations! 


debt. Let us see how that is. 4 
{ careat, 


I will say here once more by way © 


ne 
{ 
f 
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a inane 


tof the reporters in the gallery, 
nosed to this scheme and all other 
ving any appearance of repudia- 

e any change in the forin of the debt, 
principal or interest, except by the 
scent of the bondholders ; and in exam- 
proposition I wish that to be under- 
herwise somebody may misunderstand 
‘-enpesent me as saying that I wish 
aa to palliate or excuse repudiation. 
ir, let us look at this matter. We have 
enous debt, immense in its total. incon- 
le in its amount. When you undertake 
; esive of this vast globe of earth on which 

“ you cannot conceive of it as one body. 

ic wholly impossible for the haman mind to 
ey it, because when we think of such a 
4] obiect we consider it only through the 
eos of touch and of sight, and what we can- 
cee or touch as a whole we cannot conceive 
object except, by dividing it 
So of this debt; no human 
1 can coneeive of $2,500.000,000. You 
may conceive of sO Many separate units; but 

‘he debt itself you can form no conception. 
+ is inconceivably immense in its amount. 

, condition in which it places us is by no 
asain agreeable. Our duty, however, is plain: 
are to meet it boldly and manfully, and the 
bt must be paid to its uttermost farthing. 

We are not the first nation that has been in 
‘his condition. If it is feared that the English 

nle may accuse our President of repudi- 

nlet us for a single moment consider some 
‘the plans and schemes which have been 
nosed with regard to their debt, and those 
rlans in many cases compulsory. In the reign 
‘ George | there was a proposition made 
Mr. Archibald Hutcheson to repudiate 
tenth of the entire debt and to tax the 
u for the remainder, and pay off the whole 
‘hat remainder at once. In the year 1825 
scheme was revived in the English Parlia- 
, was advocated in the public prints by 
distinguished a political economist as Mr. 
jccardo, and was also seriously and solemnly 
ivocated, in the year 1827, in an article in the 
ldinburgh Review, as the only means by which 
ie Government of Great Britain could save 
ef from bankruptcy and destruction. It was 
suid by one statesman that ‘* they must either 
lestroy the debt or the debt would destroy 
mu.’ The proposition was to actually re- 
pudiate ten per cent. as a tax upon the bond- 
holders, and then to tax the whole community, 
cluding the bondholders, twelve per cent. of 
their whole property, for the purpose of paying 
t off. 

But if our English creditors are disposed to 
attribute to us purposes of repudiation, it may 
perbaps be well for them to recall to their 
recollection some of the serious propositions 
made by British writers of high character and 
vast influence to repudiate a portion of the na- 


tonal debt of England when the taxes required 
‘orits payment shall be solargeasto ** encroach 
on the capital of the country.’’ I submit the 
ouowing trom the Edinburgh Review, volume 
thirty-three, page 65. It needs no comment: 
: It 1s no doubt true that the first duty of Govern- 
Hent, in matters of finance, is to keep taith withthe 
public creditor; and it was on this principle that 
‘arlament imposed the new taxes at the last ses- 
z i. Dutif even with these new taxes such a deficit 
9 to arise as we are now contemplating, it 1s im- 

I ‘sible not to see that acase would be made out for 
ue country and against the stockholder to which 
ho lormer practice or acknowledged principle would 
ee longer be applicable. So long as taxes can be 
on trom the free income of the subject, so long 
oun uid faith must be kept with the public 
capital. ae eee they come to encroach on the 
Wealth’ fre of course to diminish those springs of 
plied theo, Which all expenditures must be sup- 
but im sossibhn nee becomes not only oppressive 
eh. omy e, and their cessation a matter not of 
things, thee actual necessity. In such a state of 
as extrema ee en can no longer be represented 
familiar - o unlikely to occur, weshall soon become 
have whey h other maxims than those to which we 
Witnessed the long accustomed; and after having 
to approv —s facility with which the public was led 
oe of the application of the sinking fund to 
trent expenses of the State, we should not be 
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at all surprised to find the reduction of the dividends 
become a topic of general speculation, and even a 
favorite project of finance. We neither to 
argue here nor to express a opinion of our own 
with regard to it; but we have no doubt that 2 mul- 
titude of plausible arguments will very speedily be 
mustered up tor its support: and that, besides assim- 
ilating the purchasers of stock to the purchasers into 
any other concern where the prospect of gain is 
compensaied by the risk of loss, it will be strongly 
urged that they are, in strict justice, bound to sub- 
mit to some deduction on aceount of the increased 
value of the currency since the period when at 


thean 





| least £300,000,000 of the existing debt was borrowed. 
Had the depreciation been openly avowed at the | 


time no subscriber could have objected to its being 
made a condition that he should be repaid with a 
sum equal in value though smaller in nominal! ex- 
tent to what he had actually advanced. Those things 
may become necessary.” 

I will not follow up the various other proposi- 
tions made in England with regard to their debt, 
nor will I go into the manner in which they 
have reduced their interest by consolidation, 
much of which has been in a certain 
compulsory; but I will come to our own coun- 
try. What has been done here? What have 
been the plans proposed here? I wish to show 
whut, perhaps, nay surprise some Senators 
without considering it, but which they will 
find to be true as soon as they apply their 
minds to the subject and resort to a little prac- 
tical arithmetic. I wish to show that the 
scheme of the President is certainly as good, 
if not far better, for the bondholder than some 
plans which have been proposed by some others 
who have escaped the denunciation of the 
Senate. 

In the first place, there was the plan known 
as the plan of Mr. Pendleton, which proposed 
an entire payment of the debt, as I at first 
understood it, by an issue of greenbacks. Mr. 
Pendleton somewhat modified it afterward. 
If the law had expressly provided that the debt 
might be paid in paper currency that propo- 
sition of Mr. Pendleton, in my opinion, would 
have been ruinous, not only to the bondholder 
but to the people, for the reason that it would 
have unfunded the national debt, so to speak, 


sebpse 


| and poured into the business of this country 
| an immense flood of currency which would 


| suficient answer to it. 


have overwhelmed every interest in one uni- 
versal deluge of destruction. That was the 
If we had the right to 


do it I should not have considered it for a 


' tion. 


| propose? 


' fied greatly by the committee. 
bill, between the brackets and italics, 


moment. I doubt even whether it would be 
wise to pay off the debt in gold instantly even 
if we had the money, for that would produce 
somewhat the same effect of injurious infla- 
Mr. Pendleton was by some denounced 
as arepudiator, but he did not acknowledge 
the charge. I will say nothing in regard to 
his purposes or his views, further than that 
his known character as a patriot and a states- 
man forbids the idea that he intended repudi- 
ation. 

There was another proposition made by a 
Senator on this floor, the honorable Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. SnHermay.] Certainly no- 
body can call him a repudiator. What did he 
> He proposed a long loan of forty 
years at three and sixty-five hundredths per 
cent. interest, and I am compelled to say that, 
taking his speech by which he accompanied that 
bill and the bill itself together, it was a com- 
pulsory scheme. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 


I do not wish to interrupt 


my friend, but 1 must say that | never made | 


such a proposition. 
Mr. DIXON. 
was compulsory. 


Mr. SHERMAN. It wasnotto correct that 
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an exchange of the present bonds for bonds at 
three and sixty-five hundredths per cent 
est, running forty years. That 
ot the bill What was the speech of 
ator by which he accompanied it, by which he 
enforced and advocated it? He declared that, 


inter- 
is on the face 


the Sen- 


' 


| in his judgment, the terms of the law creating 


|} argument, 


| ing of the law was no repudiation. 


the loan authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in negotiating the new loan to tell the 
existing bondholders that they must necept 
that or they must take their pay in lawful paper 
money of the United States. That the Sena- 
tor declared to be his opinion of the law. He 
had a right to hold that opinion of the law. 
To believe that that was the intent and mean 
It was a 
There was a great deal in his 
‘The same view was at one time in 
the mind of the honorable Senator from Indi 


legal question. 


' 
| ana who addressed us yesterday, { Mr. Morton. | 


He declared himself partially of the same opin- 
ion. Now, sir, would it be believed, after 
hearing the remarks of the honorable Senator 


| from Michigan yesterday, that the proposition 


of the President of the United States is a better 
plan for the bondholder than that? 

Why, sir, the mistake of the President was, 
if he wished to propose a plan of this kind 


| which would be accepted by the bondholders, 


that he did not make the annuity long enough ; 
he cut it very short, and in that way it is so 
objectionable that it willnot be accepted But 
suppose the President had made a proposition 
of this kind ; suppose he had proposed the same 


| length of time as the Senator did in his bill, a 


forty-year annuity at six percent. The Sena- 
tor would then have said it was repudiation of 


| principal and interest, as he says now; but 


| what would be the eflect of it? 


There would 


| be an extratwo and two thirds per cent. inter- 


est for forty years to be paid to the bond- 


| holder, which at compound interest amounts 


| injustice. 


to not far from three thousand dollars. Sen- 
ators do not consider what the effect of a long 
annuity is, nor what the effect of compound 
interest is. If they will sit down and figure for 


| a few moments they will find that the President 


has not been guilty after all of such very great 
lake a twenty-year annuity; the 


| difference between a four per cent. bond and a 
| Six per cent. annuity, at twenty years only, is 
| nearly one thousand dollars at compound inter 


| est. 


Still, the Senator from Michigan says 
this is repudiation of both principal and inter- 
est. Ifthe President had proposed forty years, 
as the Senator from Ohio did, he would have 


proposed a scheme most ruinous to this Gov 


ernment. Ifthe President of the United States 
had said ‘‘ Let us propose to the bondholders 
to pay them an annuity of six per cent. for 
forty years, and they give up the capital,’’ he 


| would have proposed a scheme that would 


“ 


have taken $2,000 out of the Government for 


| every $1,000 bond issued; but still, upon the 


principle of the Senator from Michigan, it 
would have been repudiation both of the prin- 


cipal and the interest. 


I repeat that the difficulty of the President's 


| scheme is that it is too short an annuity to be 


I will show in what sense it |) 


that I rose; but I never made a proposition || 


for a loan at less than five per cent. 

Mr. DIXON. Perhaps I have done the 
Senator injustice. I know the bill was modi- 
In the printed 
it is 
pretty difficult to tell what was the Senator's 
view and what was the committee’s; but the 
Finance Committee, of which be was chairman, 


reported a bill here which proposed on its face | 


entirely acceptable. Still | venture to predict 


| that the foreign creditors would rather take it 


to-day than take their money back and loan it 
at three per cent. It is vastly better for them 
than to take greenbacks. Suppose they took 
the greenbacks on the plan of the Senator from 
Ohio, [Mr. Suerman;] suppose the whole 
debt was paid to them in greenbacks, they re 
fusing to take a three and sixty-five hundredth 
per cent. bond, what would be the effect? The 
greenbacks would fall instantly to about titty 
cents on the dollar. They would therefore 
get but about five hundred dollars on each 
$1,000 bond. The President's scheme is much 


| better than that. 


ings remem- 


Now, sir, I wish to have two th 


| bered: first, the President has merely proposed 


he says ‘‘the bond- 


& proposition ‘* to which ”’ e | 
second, it is not 


holders may not be averse: 
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usnascheme forthem ae 
ithad heen a twenty- 
ertainly if it had 
it W mild have been 


by any means so ruino 
has been suggested, If 
five or thirty ee 

been aforty-vears’ annuity, 


Choral to the bondholder 
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generous, and would 


actually have been very injurious to this Gov- 
ernment. T think, when we view the matter 
in this light, our wish, . any such exists, to 
make out Andrew Johns a bad man, a re 


pu idiator, ought to yield to our wish to protec 

the honor of the Government, and not have it 
believed that he has proposed a scheme of 
repudiation if he has not done so. 

I have taken up the scheme of the honorable 
Senator from Ohio, and [ have said that he 
cannot be called a repudiator. What shall we 
say of the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Sumner] who has introduced a bill 
on the subject? Need Lsay that I do not mean 
to call him a repudiator when | comment upon 
his scheme. What is his plan presented in 
this bill? Why, sir, that we 
the bondholders a forty year loan at four and 
ahalf percent. He sees the importance of 
reducing the vast amount of interest under 
which the people of this country are groaning, 
and he makes a proposition, of course to be 
wecepte dor not as the bond holders choose. 
Does that Senator remember that his prop- 
osition is far worse for the bondholders than it 
would be if he proposed to give them an an- 
nuity for forty years at six per cent. and pay 
them no capital. I dare say if the Senator had 
been told that he would ever make a proposition 
of that kind, a forty year annuity and the capi- 
tal to be repudiated, and that he was a repu- 
diator, he would deny it; but it would be bet- 
ter than the scheme he now proposes, and the 
Duateh and English and German bondholders 
would seize upon it with avidity. Let him offer 
them a forty year annuity pat six per cent. and 
at the end of that time to pay them no eapital, 
and see what they would do. The English 
Government made the same mistake many years 
They never found out the difficulty until 
lrancis Horner pointed it out to them. They 
issned certain bonds at five and ahalf percent. 
interest, the capital to be paid at the end of that 
time; but, thinking they would save something, 
they concluded to give six per cent. in the form 
of an annuity and no eapital to be paid at the 
end. It was to run one hundred years; and 
that one half per cent. difference in the interest, 
as Francis Horner showed them, amounted at 
compound interest to more than twice the 
amount of the bond at the end. 

Why, sir, one per cent. 
$10 for one hundred years is $1,000 without 
interest ; whereas at compound interest it is 
almost incredible to consider what it amounts 
to in that time. Compound interest increases 

»rapidly that Dr. Price caleulated that one 


» shall propose to 


ago. 


penny put at compound interest at the birth of 


our Saviour would have amounted in his time 
to many globes of gold of the size of this earth ; 


interest on a unit of 


and upouthat he founded the plan of paying the 


aglish debt by a sinking fund, which Mr. Pitt 
adopted. The only difficulty was, they found 
they could not get the compound interest, could 
not always provide for it; it could not be paid. 


There were various reasons ; but let compound | 
go on and the debt would be paid in a | 


interest 
short time. One penny at compound interest 
would pay the debt a great many times over in 
the space of time mentioned by Dr. Price. Let 
me read on this subject the following extract 
from the Edinburgh Review, volume twenty- 
four, page 205. Itis well known,says Dr. Price— 
“To what prodigious sums money improved for 
some time at compound interest will inerease.” 
And then he states, in a note, that— 


**A penny so improved from our Saviour’s birth as 
to double itself every fourteen years, or, which is 
nearly the s ame, put out to five per cent. compound 
interest at our Saviour’s birth, would by this time— 
that is, in seventeen hundred and seventy-three 
years—have increased to more money than would be 
contained in one hundred and fifty million globes 
ooek equal to the earth in magnitude, and al 
gold. 


solid | 
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' a portion of our difficulty. 
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In a note upon this note his accurate friend, 


Mr. Morgan nicely observes, that a penny im- 
proved so as to double itself every fourteen 
years would have accumulated only to oue 


hundred and seven millions of such globes, just 
forty three millions fewer than the Doctor had 
calculated; but this, Mr. Morgan wisely ob- 
serves, is nbundantly sufficient to prove the 
strength of his argument. 

The President undoubte dly had all these 
things in view. I have had no conversation 
with the President on the subject; I know not 
what his views were: but I have not the slight- 
est idea that he made this proposition with any 
view to compulsion. He is acquainted with 
the subjects whiek he attempts to discuss. It 
it might be accepted and would 
be accepted if the time were extended. Let 
him make it or forty years, and [ vouch 
foritit willbe seized with ais by the foreign 
bor dholders 

Now, sir. I do not propose to vote for the 
President's plan. | propose to offer an amend- 
ment to this resolution suggesting that he has 
at the same time proposed to keep the public 
faith, so that we may not say to the world that 
the President of the United States is a repu- 
diator. As [ said before, the Senate ought 
rather to say to the world that he is not. His 
proposition, though perhaps rather darkly 
expressed, is in fact not compulsory, but an 
offer made which he thinks the bondholders 
may not be averse to; and I have now shown 
you, as sensible men, that it is not a disgraceful 
and outrageous proposition, as the Senator 
from Michigan states, but that if it had been 
for ten years longer it would have been very 
liberal on our part, and if for twenty years 
longer extremely injurious to the Government. 
This isa matter of arithmetic. Anybody can 
understand this. There is no diffieulty about it. 

In connection with this subject we have before 
us the vast question of our national debt and 
what action we shall t: ake with regard to it. It 

is a question of immense imports ince, Moment: 

ous in its consequences, and cannot be over- 
looked or neglected. Why, sir, under what are 
we now sufferingin this country ? There seems 
to be a difficulty in determining what is the 
trouble and what is its cause. We know that 
there is a tremendous pressure upon us; we 
know that there is a weight bearing us down ; 
that business is prostrated; that everywhere 
men are disheartened and perplexed. We hear 
every day of commercial failures in New York 
and elsewhere. Why is it? The election of 
General Grant was to restore prosperity. If 
that was expected it was askivg too much of 
that election. 

Now, I will undertake to say what I think is 
I believe to-day that 
one great cause of our difficulties is the enor- 
mous amountof interest the Government is pay- 
ing—not in consequence barely of the amount 
which the Government pays. The Government 
may pay six per cent. interest without being 
utterly ruined; but what follows? Suppose an 
individual has occasion to borrow $1,000, and 
asks his neighbor to loan him that sum, what 
does he say? ‘*I cannot take less interest than 
the Government pays me; I am receiving nine 
percent.,and I must havethat; I think I ought 
to have ten, and if [ change my investment I 
ought to have twelve;’’ and itis paid. I tell 
you, sir, the average rate of interest is raised 
all over this country in all the business rela- 
tions between manand man, and no part of the 
country suffers from it more than the very sec- 
tion from which the honorable Senator from 
Indiana comes. In the State of Indiana the 
average rate of interest is not less, in my judg- 
ment, than ten per cent. Can men in business 


was ascheme th: 


thirty 
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make money and pay ten per cent. interest? 

So long as this Government pays six per cent. | 
interest in coin, and we have a depreciated 
currency so that it amounts virtually to be- 
tween eight and nine per cent., every man in 
the country has to pay the same or more. In 
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all the relations of business betw. ve 
man the rate of interest will be ma, a 


Government is willing to pay, and 


will be erushed out bene ath the we es 
load of interest. There is the troy G hy 
even the Senator from Indiana. [ Mr. Mi Sel 
with all his knowledge upon this ques. ; 
his immense ability, does not see {i jy | 1. a 
prebensive survey of our sity lation toe; ' it at 
that as one of the troubles unde; wh ve a scl 
labor. ae yng 
Now what can we do? Can we reduec: enecie | 
rate of interest? One thing we the . . ; carl 
to do; we are bound to pay the debt, Mp ve al 
the funded debt, and we have a right to «. my judi! 
itin some form. ‘The Senator tri + india propose 
yesterday gave us to understand that +,,._ »ropose 
the funded debt to-d: ay without paying of : that 13 | 
legal-tender currency would be a crime. « , schen 
he declared to us that by so doing we i side 
be on a par with the man who put off hicd, . at the 
debts to his laborers to pay his long ae suppos 
ances. That, he says, would be the con), 1? 


son that ought to be made if we allow». 
floating de ‘bt to continue as it is and Day that su! 
any form the national debt ; that is, the j)) Lhe 
est-bearing debt. I say, on che contrary, to me | 
have a right to pay it; it is no ecri.ne to pany yarn 
And if the ereditors object to payment of tor CO 
principal then they must accept a less rate s not 
lnterest. than in 
What, then, shall wedo? How shall wey) adus SC 
it? The Senator tells us that there is a pee: ead 
liar sacredness about the legal-tender eurre Micawl 


by reason of which it ought to be paid ut aud Ou 
to-day. : a part 
Mr. MORTON. I should like to ask ¢h, Z 
Senator whether he proposes to pay the hous e sal 
now or to shave them? a case 
Mr. DIXON. WhenI say pay I mean ya sight 0 
I say we have aright to pay them. [doy ArreD 
say we have a right to shave them. I say | 
have aright to pay the debt. We have a's 
right to buy them in the market. The Sena 2 ee 
says—lI have his language before me- , 
a crime to pay the funded debt before we , a 
the floating currency of the country, the gr e 
back currency, and he says they cannot a 
paid under three years. JT'o pay off the nat: - 
debt and stop the amount of interest before | “8 
time has arrived is piracy and robbery accord oe 
ing to the honorable Senator. eo 
1 think the honorable Senator entirely n mo 
takes the relation of the debt and the peop. — 
Ile compares it toa debt between individuas = 
He says it A owes B, A is bound to pay; i! w.. 


he does not, it is repudiation. There is a cer aaa 
tain degree of truth but also a great fal 

lurking under the Senator's pri oposition, Wha 
is this debt? It is the debt of the peop. 
to the people. It is the people’s own debt. 
ie owe it? The people owe it. l'o whom 
isitdue? ‘Tothe people. That is the conur 
saa of the national debt to a certain extent 
but a portion of that debt is not owned by 
the people of this country. There is notad 

lar of the legal-tender currency which 1s no! that 
held by the people of the country. A larg wrt 





portion of the national debt is he ld out of the ; al 
country. If the people of this country ‘te 
that it is for their benefit to allow this debt cu a 
from themselves to themselves to float at = ng es 
themselves as currency for their besiness,! ni l ss 
ing no other, is that ‘such an atrocity as th acs 
Senator has represented it? With bis j inge aaa 
nuity and his ability he may make it appear! ed j 
be a criminal matter; but certainly 1 Is far ednvits 
from being so. It is a matter of convenience oe 
which shall be first paid, the interest-bear's rhe 
debt or the other. ‘I'he people of this coun! 
finally pay it all. It comes out of their la . D ailoes 
it they find it more to their interest to pay!" ron 3 
funded debt and stop the interest than to pay! hes 

debt which takes the form of currency bets een nl 
themselves, they have a right to do so. Itt na} hehe 
be a matter of uncertainty and doubt as a the 
which is the best policy ; but when itis trea ul 


as a crime, and we are told it must not be d 
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-e should become pirates and robbers, it effect as @ cause of its depreciation. One lhe first is a doubt as to their payment, whether 
y a misapprehension of terms, a mis- great difficulty with us is the amount of our || they will be finally paid at all, * The second is 
anguage. floating currency as well as the amount of our || their vast amount. It will be observed that 
Spnator has presented here a scheme funded indebtedness. I began by saying that || the see ond reacts upon the first. But aside 
S », | must say, L am compelled to disap- the weight of our immense burden, the incon- || from that, if you declare that it is perfectly 
: ¢ |have examined it, and | listened ceivable amount of our funded and floatins 


t ; g || certain to be paid, when you find the amount 
able speech, much of which I agree | debt, was the evil under which we are suffer- || vast, it is depreciated in the very nature of 


things, precisely as gold would be depreciated 


nd all of which I admire for its ability. || ing, and the vast amount of interest also paid 
\ chink his scheme, if carried out, would = upon it upon all business loans by the people |; if the amount of it in circulation was enormous. 
scheme of protracted agony, of long-con- | of this country. I should not comment upon || lf we had a currency of $2,500,000,000 of gold 
‘ye misery up tothe time when he proposes | this mistake which 1 think the Senator has |! to-day, the very fact of its amount would de- 
payments to be made. Let thatscheme | made if I did not think it an alarming idea to 


i 


~ied out, and everything under which | go out to the country; because what follows? 


i 


| preciate it. It would become comparatively 
worthless in consequence; it would buy less. 


“-« r ‘ i . “” . | 

% r sky pos now suffering would be intensified, in | If the currency is not expanded, if that is not || If that is true of gold is it not equaily true, and 
eer \igment. What does he propose? He an evil, if the depreciation has not been caused |) still more true, of paper, aside trom any ques- 
 Jedis ses to hoard gold for a long period; he | in any degree by the expansion, then we may |} tion as to the ability of the party to pay? 
ee poses that the banks shall keep all the gold | expand sull further without causing any fur- | As I said | should not have commented upon 
en: i is paid in to them; he proposes, in short, || her depreciation. If the Senator is correct, || this, although | confess | think it a dangerous 
i ome which would compel that which he | you may unfund, if I may use the expression, || fallacy, if the Senator had not gone turther 
eee ders injurious, contraction. He declares | the whole national debt without depreciating || and declared that the amount of the national 


«the Government must not contract. But || the national currency; for what does he fur- 


| debt, the funded debt, had no effect whatever 
se the banks contract in the way pro- || ther tell us? He goes on to say that the 


upon the depreciation of ourcurrency. Let me 





aa vd? Lwillnot go into that. [have not | amount of the currency has nothing to do with |, consider that for asingle moment. In the first 
lo r strength to go through the whole of |, its depreciation; and he actually says that if || place, suppose our national debt to-day were 
a cece sat subject. the amount of currency was only $1,000,000, canceled, and we had our whole legal-tenders 
Wh je Senator supports his plan by what seem || if it was irredeemable and unredeemed, it || to pay, what would be our condition? The 
vn ne to be some very great, and I will say | would be depreciated as it is now. || Senator may theorize. It is very easy to in- 
Se Jarming, fallacies. in the first place the Sen- Mr. MORTON. I do not wish to interrupt |, volve this question in doubt and uncertainty 
it af" sor commences by telling us that the currency |, the Senator, but he is mistaken. I did not say | by theories; but let us look at the fact. What 
acne < notexpanded to a very great extent more | in my speech that the amount of the curcency |; would be our condition? We would have 
7 in 1860. How does he show that? He || had nothing to do with the depreciation of it. || $150,000,000in gold paid in asduties every year; 

ns ais some items to the currency that I never || I said the existence of the bonded debt was || 0 national debt to pay off; no interest to be 
Pera ard called currency before except by Mr. || not the cause of the depreciation of the cur- || paid; every dollar of that to be appropriated to 
eames \icawber. He declares that promissory notes || rency. I argued that the currency was not || the payment of the floating currency ; and still 
ei sod bills of exchange constituted at that time |! redundant; but I did not say anywhere that || the existence of the funded debt, the interest of 
ae ot part of the currency, and should be offset || the amount of the currency would have noth- || which exhausts a large portion of our revenue, 
ask th saiust our currency now, thus showing we had || ing to do with the depreciation of it, because || has no depreciating efiect whatever! It has 
he | : e same amount then as now. ‘There may be || that would not be true. If there was an ex- || this fatal effect: it exhausts our means of pay- 
; ise In which a bill of exchange payable at || cess of currency that very fact might increase | ment, the very worst effect possible. If 1 tind 

ean pa »git may come to be considered a purt of the |! the depreciation. But I said the existence of || that a man’s means of payment in a certain 
Fae rency, although as a general rule it does | the bonded debt had but little to do with the | direction are exhausted 1 have some little 
I any . ltis the same as a check on a bank. is |) depreciation of the currency. |} doubt whether he can pay in another direction. 
ve als currency? Suppose the Senator goes to Mr. DIXON. If the Senator will allow me | The Senator, | think, will see that he greatly 
» Sonat -bauk and takes out money, gives his check || to read from the report of his speech, whether || erred in imstracting the people of this country 
* himself, and pays it out, are both the authorized or not | do not know. in the Na- || that the amount of their debt bad nothing to 

+ we i and money to be considered currency ? || tional Intelligencer, he will find [ have not || do with the depreciation of the currency. If 
eare vat difference does it make if he gives me |) misrepresented him. He says: || so, there is little reason for economy ; there is 
sanot tue check and 1 get the money? ‘The check is “Here the Secretary reiterates his former opinion, || "0 ground for trying to diminish our expenses, 
nations ; ‘money. Jt is ® mere voucher, proof, evi- || that by largely contracting the paper currency the || Or for trying to reduce our debt, except to 





ore ethat a certain amount of money has been | Test of it would be appreciated to par. How such || reduce a certain amount of interest. When I 
— : a . B | akes bot Y parakek 3 contraction would have this result he has never hear fallacies stated in this body which have 
> accord | upon it. ut he makes oth curre ncy. shown, and the opinion results from a mis rppre hen- | 1@ar Taliacies Siates a] MS BbOUY meu Du 


en le speaks of promissory notes. I will || sion of the causes which depreciate the paper cur- || goue abroad in the public press with approba- 


tue payment of debts and commercial transactions || Without making preparations to redeem it according 


wale ni | rad what he said upon that, for it struck me || Temcy- Suppose the greenback currency was con- || tion, and which I think are dangerous, | must, 
ivf ane shames diiees | ade .. a tracted down to one hundred millions, could the so fur as I can. attempt to counteract them 
peop as a Very Singular idea in regard to promissory || remaining hundred millions be brought to par in any || 50 4 as f can, atempt fo Counleracy bien. 
ee notes and their nature: | other way than by making arrangements to redeem Sir, the amount of the funded aud unfunded 
Wwidua ; ; se 9 , sa yroat > , “6 he ( 
pay ; i! “Tt is said by many that the currency is redundant || '** , 5 ; 5 debt iS our great evil. llow are the two 
aa oor ani (bat We Cannot return to specie payments until || Is not the inference froin that directly that || divided? ‘here is no difference between them 
sf traction bas taken place. the reduction tc one hundred millions would 1 in one sense: they are to be considered as a 
». What Then he goeson to calculate what the amount || have no tendency to bring it to par? But he || unit—all as one national debt. A part of it 
2 peopl ; othe currency is. He says: || goes on further: || pays interest, and part of it does not; and 
; . 5 “ony i} ou — . a . - | - 2 are a 20 le aw is rit! at 
wn di the bank notes of the northern States were not || | You cannot pay a —_ without paying it, and || still we are told that the only evil is with tha 
'o whou ‘urrent in the southern States, and vice versa. Hence || &YCry trick or device to bring the currency up to par || part which does not pay interest, and that it is 
‘01 a : son Ae "8 |) of no consequence how much we pay interest 
re cond! ‘ween different parts of the country wereconducted || to the proses on its face = ne and dis- ed aes tae aaa Aemeainlatintn tel 1 aiieninel 
extent: y bills of exchange and promissory notes, which |! astrous. 1e currency 18 ( cprecia ed because it Is | 5 ur i preci: Uy 
ened Ws aouuted to many hundred millions of dollars during || 0¥¢rdue and dishonored, draws no interest, and there || portion is concerned. Why, sir, the very re- 
by the year,” || is ne time fixed or preparation made for its redemp- || verse in tree If the Senator could, in justice 
Ot a doi | ; || tion; and these causes would depreciate it if there || balglrtll ae ; a — J _ 
+h is not ' vever heard of any one who considered | were but one million of it afloat.” || tothe bondholders and without injuring the 
A larg ‘a mode of payment except our distin- He does not say depreciated to the same | busiuess of the country by the ruinous inflation 
it of the | 2ushed friend, Micawber, who felt his mind || amount; but that seems to be the inference, || Of prices, untund the whole national debt and 
ntry find rely relieved when he had given his note ; because he has told us he does not agree w ith } reduce ittoa currency among the people, then 
- t 1 the re . YJ e e . . . . e . ; ] ~ >} sve . « 2 a ~ > - 
debt du ‘lng Was then off his mind and honorably | the opinion of the Secretary that contracting he would relieve them froman immense burd ny; 
it among it tand paid. Promissory notes were given, | the paper currency would appreciate the bal- | but the other evil, that of inflation, would, 
ess, ha are sull, but they paid no debt; the debt || ance to par. Now, let us take an example. | perhaps, be the greatest. 
vas th “lexisted, But what does the Senator go || We will take A and B, each worth $100,000, | The Senator proposes to force the resump- 
his inge say? He says, they now being out of the || A has $10,000 of irredeemable paper in cireu- || Hon of specie payments by legislation, and he 
ppear _ lou, there is $100,000,000 of currency |; lation, and B has $1,000 of the same kind of | has a long coulinuing plan by which we are to 
it is far “ed In their place sent by express agents. He |) paper in circulation. Which of those liabilities reach it. 1 must say 1 think the plan of the 
reniel mus, then, that the currency is vastly in- |; would be the most depreciated? I take it, one || 5enator from Massachusetts (Mr. SumNen} is 
bearing ised and intlated to that extent. || of the first questions a broker would ask, in |, better, although 1 doubt whether his is practi- 
countr ‘ve question is, whether there is a greater | considering the value of the paper, would be, | cable, rhe Senator from Indiana proposes to 
ir labor iit of currency now in existence and | ‘*‘How much of it is on the market? How | reach specie payments by a long, gri ling 
) pay th at in the channels of business than there | much of this paper is in circulation ?”’ || process upon the people ot the country, which 
ypay! Mies, 1500. The honorable Senator says It is too plain for argument that the amount would, in my opinion, redouble the evils under 
betwee fre 13 not. I think that is an alarming | of our currency is one of the greatest causes |) Which we are now laboring. 
It may _? VCCBUSG 1 undertake to say that among | of its depreciation. There are other causes to | beg leave to say to that Senator - he 
bt as! “e Causes of the depreciation of the currency | which I shall allude. Elementary writers on | other Senators that i very much doubt pe 
; treated * ‘he amount of it now outstanding, which, this question state that there are two causes | possibility of resuming specie pay ments by 


be done “s 1 shall hereafter show, he suys has uo which go to the depreciation of public funds. || legisiation. It never yet bas thus been done 
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NENATE 
in the history of the world. We talk about 
legislating specie payments, Sir, the only 
mode ino whieh apecte payments have ever 


been resumed in Kngland or anywhere else 
has been by the course of events, by the re- 
newed prosperity and restored ability of the 
It mny be thought that Sir Robert 
Peel's bill in 1819 was an exception to this 
statement. [wish to show what was the state 
of England at that time. I think some facts 
in regard to it may be interesting to Senators 
who may not have considered them and to the 
people of the country. I say there never was 
yet an instance where specie payments have 
been restored by mere legislation. What was 
done in England? In 1819, when the bill 
passed forthe restoration of specie payments, 
to take effect in the year 1821, what do you 
suppose was the rate of discount at that time 
on Bank of England notes? What was the 
depreciation? How great a step was it neces- 
sary to take in England in 1819 in order to 
resume specie payments? Only two and a 
half per cent. In 1819 the discount on Bank 
of England paper was only two and a half per 
cent. It never exceeded twenty-five per cent. 
at the very worst, and for a long series of 
years after the battle of Waterloo it was but 
two and two and a half per cent. up to 1819; 
80 that when the bill passed for the resump- 
tion of specie payment in Kngland it was 
already almost restored. 

‘l'o show that | am not wrong in this, let me 
read a few words from an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review. This is not mere speculation 
on iy part. First, I will read with regard to 


country. 


the rate of discount on depreciated, irredeem- | 


able paper in England during their great wars 
to restore the Bourbons. The Senator tells us 
the amount of currency has nothing to do with 
it, that the depreciation takes place from other 
This writer says: 

“It appears by the tables of the priee of bullion, 
published by order of the House of Commons, that 
until i801 bank notes were on a par with gold, In 
1801 and 1802, however, they were at a discount of 
from eight and athird to seven and a third percent., 
but they again recovered their value; andtrom 1803 
to 1809, both inclusive, they were only at a discount 
of £2138 2d. per cent. But in 1809 and 1810 the 
directors appearto have totally lostsight of every 
principle by which their issues had previously been 
governed, The average amount of bank notes in 
circulation, which had never exceeded £17,500,000, 


CHUSeS, 


nor failen short of £16,500 000 in any one year trom | 
1802 to 1808, both inclusive, was in 1809 raised to | 
£18,927,833; and in 1810 to £22,541,528."—Edinburgh | 


Review, vol. 35, p. 477. 
They made the same mistake that the Sen- 
ator has. They thoughtthe amount had noth- 


ing to do with it; that they could increase the | 


amount without increasing the depreciation. 
Let us see what the effect was: 


“The issues of country bank paper were increased 
in astill greater proportion; and, as there was no 
corresponding increase in the business of the coun- 
try. the discount on bank notes rose trom £2 13s, 2d, 
in 1800, to £13 Os. Gd. per cent. in 1810.” 


That is, it rose from about two to about | 


thirteen per cent. merely in consequence of 
the increase of the issue. 


* The recommendation to return to cash payments | 


contained in the report of the bullion committee pre- 
sented to the Hlouse of Commons in 1810 appears to 
have given a slight check to the issues of the bank. 
All apprehensions from this quarter were, however, 
speedily dissipated, for in May, 1811, when guineas 
were notoriously bought at a premium and bank 
notes were at an open discount, as compared with 
gold bullion, of upwards of ten per cent., the House 
of Commons not only refused to fix any certain period 
for reverting to cash payments, but actually voted a 
resolution declaring that the promissory notes of the 
Bank of England had hitherto been, and were at that 


time held to be, in public estimation, equivalent to | 


the legal coin of the realm. 

“This ever-memorable resolution—a_ resolution 
which took forgranted thata part was equal toa whole; 
that ninety pounds and one hundred pounds were the 


same thing—relieved the bank from all uneasiness | 


respecting the interference of Parliament, and stim- 


National De bt— Ah. Liazon. 


England—twenty-five per cent., 


which we should consider very moderate, and 
would now be very thankfulif our paper money 
was of equal value. The writer goes on: 

“In IS17 and 1818 the average discount on bank 
paper, as compared with gold, did not exceed £2 15s. 
Od. per cent. Inthe early part of 1819 it rose to about 
six percent., but it very soon declined, and for the 
Jast two years paper has been nearly on a level with 
gold.”’ 


known in 


Then the writer goes on to comment on what 
was the effect of the act of Sir Robert Peel, of 
1819, to restore specie payments, and he says 
that that bill did not restore specie payments, 
that they were already restored by the oper- 
ation of various causes, and that the act only 
confirmed what already existed, and even 


| then, before the act was allowed to go into 


force, a tremendous effort was made to repeal 
it, because that act, although specie payments 
were almost restored, and the only ditlerence 
between gold and paper was two per cent., 


| shook the whole commercial fabric of business 
| in England and brought immense ruin in its 


| four per cent. discount? 


train. Now, sir, what will be the effect of an 
act here establishing by a rigid rule specie 
payments at a certain day with paper at thirty- 
It is impossible to 


| imagine it, if we may judge by what took place 





ulated the directors to increase the number of their | 


notes in circulation. The consequence was that in 


1812 they were at an average discount of twenty and | 


three fourths; in 1813, of twenty-three; and in 1814, 
of twenty-five percent. This was the maximum of 
depreciation.’"—Ldinburgh Review, vol. 35, page 480. 


That was the greatest depreciation ever 


| 
i 
| 
} 
| 
} 
j 
j 


in England under the same circumstances, or 
I may say very different circumstances, because 
there the rate of discount was very much lower. 
The writer says, in commenting upon the effect 
of the bill of Sir Robert Peel, showing that 
what I have said in regard to it is true: 


“Tt must be remembered that much of that incon- | 


venience and distress, which must always resultfrom 
every sudden rise in the value of money, had been 
got over in 1817 and 1818. 
been entered into during the depreciation had been 
very generally reduced, and a vast number of an- 
nuity bills had been canceled, and prices and wages 
had begun to accommodate themselves to the new 
seale of value. The adoption of Mr. Peel’s bill only 
gave stability to arrangements which had been 
brought about by the natural course of events, and 


The rents of such farmsas || ,)- 
reo . | this, told us that there never could be a revu! 


by fixing the standard at its former limit secured | 


us, so long at least as we have good sense and hon- 
esty to maintain it inviolate, against the risk of tu- 
ture derangement and fluctuation. 

But even if it could be shown that the act of 59, 
George Lil, was inexpedientat the time when it was 
passed, that would add but little real strength to the 


pen ot those who are now contending for its repeal. 


ivery objection which it was possible to make to the 
degradation of the standard in 1819 must apply with 
tenfold force to the scheme for degrading it in 1821; 
while, on the other hand, all the arguments that 
could have been urged in favor of the measure at the 
former period must now be proportionably weak- 
ener | E hd x “« * * * * * * cS 

*'The proceedings in 1819"— 

That is, Sir Robert Peel's bill— 


“did not really add three per cent. to the value of 


| bank paper, nor were they intended to raise it. 


Their great object was to shut the door against a | 
new depreciation, and to prevent the value of pa- | 


per, which had for three years been nearly ona 
level with gold, from being again degraded,” 

I beg the attention of Senators to this; I 
ask the attention of the honorable Senator 
from Indiana to that fact, that the great object 
of the bill of Sir Robert Peel was to sbut the 
door against a new depreciation, and to pre- 
vent the value of paper, which had for three 
years been nearly on a level with gold, from 


being again degraded. That was the condition | 


of things in England then—far from our con- 
dition now. Instead of a discount of thirty 


| per cent. and upward on paper money, the 


tact was that the progress of business, the resto- 
ration of prosperity, and the return of peace 
in the long lapse of time that had taken place 
between the battle of Waterloo and the resump- 
tion of specie payments in 1821, had restored 
specie payments and brought about what the 
Senator desires now in a gradual manner, in- 
stead of a hurried precipitous one, leading to 


| destruction. 


I say I very much doubt, although it may be 
unpopular to say so, whether it is possible by 


| legislation alone to restore specie payments. 
| You may pass a bill providing that on such a 
| day specie will be paid; but will you therefore 


be able to pay it then? The Senator says con- 


i! fidence will be restored, and nobody will ask 
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the sub-Treasury law. 
| that? 


no difference; it is still gold, still qono: 
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for specie; and that seems to be 4} 
hope of those who favor such Jeo; 
as the day approaches we may be able + 
sume, because nobody will ask us to \.. 
if they doask it I fear very much that 1);. < 
ator will find that the vast amount > 
which he proposes to take out of the ej... 
of business and to accumulate during «i, 
years will not be sufficient, after all th. 
that that accumulation has wrought, to en; 
the Government to maintain specie payme: 
unless renewed prosperity shali enable th, 
country to do so. 
_ Now, let me refer with regard to this } 
ing of gold—and I do it in no party ge 


lif ¢ yt 


¢ ‘ 
behl 


of Rye 


Lari 
s nse— 
What was our ; 
It seems to be thought now th; 
hoarding of gold is of no consequence jy 4) 

country, because, we are told, it is mere! 


dise. Isitso? Calling it merchandise 


) 
a 
400 | 


att 
we 
bas 


and you propose to hoard up $200,000.05 5 
$300,000,000 under the pretext that it is mor. 
chandise, like corn in a crib or wheat, 
you say that will not derange the finances o? 
this country. ‘There are those here who reo.’ 
lect what was the supposed effect of the gy} 
Treasury scheme. ‘There are some who think 
it had no effect, the operation of it being on so 
small a scale. But in 1857 we know it wag jy 
full force and effect, and in 1857, while thy: 


scheme was in full force and effect, the mos 


ruinous revulsion happened that ever } 


sap 


| pened in this country, and every bank in the 


Union was compelled to suspend specie pay 
ments. The advocates of that scheme, whic) 
was a scheme for hoarding gold precisely ike 


sion, provided the Government woull keep a 
large amount of specie on hand. In 18571 
had a large amount on hand, and conti 


| specie payments, and were the only parties 


| the country who did. 


| but their stocks went down. 


Nota bank in the U 
paid specie; and not only that, values w 
down, stocks depreciated. The banks \ 
not only unable to pay their debts in sp 
The average rate 


of bank stocks in the city of New York at that 


| thing. 


| the Senate. 


time was about fifty cents on the dollar, aud 
so of stocks and property all over the country. 
I do not say that we ought to make no efor, 
therefore, to relieve ourselves from this cond, 
tion, because I think legislation may do some 
We may try experiments. They may 
turn out different from what we suppose. W bat 
is the cause of the depreciation of our paper 
currency? I propound that as a question to 
If they can explain it to me they 


' can answer a difficult riddle. 


Why is it that the currency of this country's 
so depreciated? Is it a thing which ote: 
Governments have been subject to? In l'rance 
the assignats were, it is true, depreciate): 
they were utterly worthless finally, aud wen 
down to nothing. But how about Bank 0! 
England notes after the battle of Water! 
They wereirredeemable. The bank was autuc: 


ized by actof Parliament to refuse specie. 1 





| appears, probably on account of specu! 


amount of their notes, it is true, was No! 

great as ours. It was only about one hun lred 
million dollars, somewhat over twenty mi 

pounds at the outside. But the depreciatios 
the moment that Napoleon was conquered 4 
the battle of Waterloo was only about two pe 
cent., and it remained at that figure from tis 
time, with one exception in 1819, when, as 


f Sir 


resulting from the fears entertained of > 
Robert Peel's bili, the premium went Up | 


| six per cent. for a short time; but before 
| bill went into effect, and at the time o! 


passage, bank notes and specie were at par 
Now, I say, if any Senator can tell me w! 
it is that our paper money 1s depreciated | 


y 


| should like to have him explain it. Is} 
because our Government has no credit? 


su 


| because it is supposed that the debt will never 


| be paid? 


Is it because there are repudiation 


vr 








scheme 


down, a as gentl 





has been put 


aly ves iy. by the voice of tl e people. 
D pa s to repudiate. Resvveciy 
atthe s debt must be paid. The 
Lofts ims , whom you staimp as a repu- 
@ chann : ittempt to, say the debt must be 
ring . it the national credit must be pre 
the 

tO ena chen, is the cause of this depreciation? 
payine; as | hat | am unable to say. The hon- 
nable sopator from Maine [| Mr. FEssenvey ] 


» honorable Senator from Indiana | Mr. 


his hoa; do not attempt to explain it. 1 





Sense , aa ow one reason, and will suggest it. 
ur idea ve first place, this Government is dishon- 
¥ that 7 s own pape r, and has been for the last 
1C@ in this “wars, it refuses to take its paper for the 
merchign. purpose for which it 13 wanted ; that is, 
i 8 Makes navi nt of unport duties Suppose you 
1 m ok suppose after ~et refused to 
JOV,005 yur tariff duties, you refused to 


IU 1S mer. , payment of internal revenue taxes; 
how much lower it would be 


rhie at, 


| - vou then? 
NANCes of ‘any body doubt that such a refusal « 

Who rec nart of the Government would carry it 
F the « ib sill lower? 

who think On this s iblect we have the light of experi- 
“Ing On in the year 186] we passed an act issu- 


rit was jt 350,000,000 of paper money, which we 
While ¢ t a 


Ma red should be receivable for tariff duties, 


the other dues to the Government. We 
ver ha make it a legal-tender. We did not 
nk int twith that sanction. Weonly declared 
eC Lt Government would not diseredit its 
. but would take it for duties on 
What was the consequence? [Tora 


: period of time you found that paper 
newspapers at par with gold. 
the balance of your Treasury notes went 
ull gold was at a premium compared 


} he 
4 itl tit 





par ithem of 180, that irredeemable paper dollar 
he | e Government receivable for duties was on 
bes r with gold. 

oe may be said, where will you get your gold 
nh sp 


specie which to pay the interest on the debt if 
Tage )not require the duties to be paid in gold? 
rue that the depreciation of the cur- 
yis oceasioned by your discrediting your 
- Country ; paper, then if you take off that discredit 
no effort, is raise your paper to near par you could 
en guid very easily without much loss. If 
do —_— we caused the discredit in that way, by 
hey 1 may ing the diseredit the difference between 


rk at i 


vil; i, and 


se, What gd and paper is nothing; it is immaterial. 
ra yee uk there may be the great error that we 
estion t ‘committed. I do not know whether it 
me the i be remedied now. I am inclined to 

‘ that the removal of that discredit might 
‘oun 4 , a Very great and favorable effect; | doubt 
Pa Senet y wuch whether it is not true to-day that 
n Tra fact that the Government rejects and re- 
Fecisted; tuses _ discredits its own paper at the cus- 
nid = » has a very great effect upon the 
Bank cation of that papereverywhere. If so, 
= las Deen avery costly experiment. It never 
os a Was done anywhere else, Did the British Gov- 
raenie ieutdo it? Did they refuse to take Bank 
5. ne E Kngland notes for duties and for all debts 
hur the Government? Not at all. T he 2y re- 


y mis t 7 


dthem for everything. They were a legal 


oe er for everything, and even were paid tor 
— ‘he Interest on their debt, which they were 
rie ‘iemnly bound to pay in specie, but refused 
er. ay, js and paid in paper, and now call us re- 


ors because some propose to pay ours in 

per. What did they do from 18U1 to 1821? 
ey I aid all their interest in Bank of England 
‘tes, part of the time depreciated, and re- 
a “ved it for every debt of the Government. In 
nsequence of its being received the depre- 


ut pa ‘10 Was very slight. 

ic ie ‘ think another cause of the depreciation of 

#45 fs it ; a cre ney is the enormous e xpenditures of 

9 Jsit party as oe r I do not say that in any 

il never The in _ ne am not talking as @ partisan. 

sdiation ir : or that has gone by. But we have 
: Say, $1,500,000,000 in taxes since the 
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War closed bhat 1 t has been paid out 
tor Val Sf it t ik mucin oO i 
wave i say l \ j Wt \ l 
l W | Vv a ! ( 5 
ot } I a 1 \ 

Cu Vii ¢ ry N} t Lo 1 ius » Tra 
every salary—not excluding our own; if we 
had come here in a spirit of self-sacrifice and 
said we will stay here and do our duty and not 
ask that our own s ilaries § hall be raised, hor 
will we raise any others, nor will we pay a dol- 


lar which is not inevitably necessary, | believe 


our paper money to-day would have been nearly 


as good as gold. 
’ i ‘ ‘ 
Lhe reason w hy Le comment upon the Sen- 
ators statement that the amouut of our debt 
and the amount of our pay er currency has 


‘ean 
nothing to do with this de pre ciation is because 


i think it leads directly to this spirit of extray- 


agaunce. If he is correet, it is Comparatively 
ho matter how much we spend; our paper is 
not depreciated ; our debt is nothing. 1 beg 
leave to say lO you, Mr. President. that our 
debt is a rather serious thing. It is a great, 


enormous lact, 
1 trust 


but L tell 
perform in 


} 
tremendous 1u 1t3 CONSE quences, 
Lleaven iL Willi De pall din all Lbs pia 


you, Set 


Se you have a 
regard to it which is not 
i olf, nor ti 
its amouut Is 


effect upon the 


1alol auly to 


lo 


sHIrkest » be avoided by claiming that 


ot ho cousequence and has no 


vali ie of money, 


| 


hes and 


ple they 


net 


lt Is very popuiar in stump speet 


popular assemblies to tell the pr heat 


have vast resources; that they possess an lm- 
mensely rich country; that they owe compara 
tively nothing. Sir, the national debt is a 
mortgage upon one fifth of all the personal 


prop rly of the country, and itis avery serious 
question how itshall be paid. When the Presi- 
dent of the United States } propose Sa plan which 
may be He is denounced 
aS a@& repudiator, and credit is sunk 
lower it Was for of 
ting an opportunity to injure President Jobn- 
son, 


Ww hat is said ? 
our 


before 


unwise, 
still 
get- 


than the sake 


Now, sir, the first thing which | would do to 
the credit of our country would be, as | 
have said, to adopt a rigid system of 
I think that the Senate of the 
and the House of Representatives should pass 


raise 
economy. 
United States 
a joint resolution declaratory of their purpose 
to enter upon and persist in at all hazards a 
systein of rigid, unbending economy that should 
yield to nO appe al, and pay oul Lol hin g that 
was not absolute ly (hat mere fact 
would benefit our public credit much more than 
the resolution which is now proposed. I would 
stop everything; L wouldstop even the Pacitic 
railroad if necessary; IL would not pay out 
another dollar until our credit was restored. 
[ say I would stop the Pacitie railroad if neces- 
sary. I trust it would uot prove necessary. 
The honorable Senator from Calitornia [ Mr. 
Conness]| looks alarmed. | Wish to 
cut with him when and I 
retire to private life; but I say, rather than 
repudiate the public debt, cut even that off. | 
would stop the purchase of real est from 
foreign Governments. 1 would not buy Cuba. 
I would buy Mexico. I 
debt; and when our debt was paid, if had 
any money to expend in luxuries, in 
the form of icebergs or torrid zones, | would 
then indulge in them. 

What would be the next step? Then—and 
here I am perhaps encroaching upon party 
ground—I would adopt a system of policy like 
that pointed out by my honorable colleague 
Mr. Ferry] the day before yesterday. I would 

xtend to the people of the South the hand of 
hendalde ead kindness. I wouid remove all 
their political disabilities. I would invite them 
to this entertainment of paying our publ 
and let them join us in it, 

Now, sir, | have 
gard to that plan of my col 
nearly concluded what [| had 
financial question; but I havea 


necessary. 


do not 


off intercourse he 


ate 
not would pay our 
we 


fore ign 


¢ debt, 
words with re- 
euyue. | 
Suy 
few words to 


a fe WwW to Say 
Dave 


to On tbe 
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SAV ard to th ch ot my colleague 
con nv t} subject of restoring 

) cr ti Proposes tWo heas 
1 s ( mit res ‘ té repeal the ais 
| n v the tourteenth amendment to 
ihe (¢ mn. and the othera bill wh h 
adoes ! juire A two-thirds vote. I thank 
my i ! colleague tor those two meas 
ures, and | thank him for his speech upon 
them. lhe honorable Senator from Nevada 
| Mr. SteEWarr | proposed a scheme which called 


up my colleague—a scheme which seems to me 
shocking in its charac ter, proposing 
set of crimes, proposing to make 
it a crime in the United States of Ameriea for 


a Ci Lhe comment mad 


it’ 


nttoar 
ulteriy to 


create a new 


izen to hold an olhee. 


upon that by my colleague was suflicient, and 
I will not add toit. ‘The only fault | had to 


{it id with 
was a litt 
speech Ole 


Wy colleague's speech Was that i 
le too late. lt he had made that 
vear 


ago he would have stood with 


me and with my friend from Wisconsin, [ Mr. 
Doouirree, | and he might have done some 
good. It is not too late now tor some benefit 
‘ 


trom it. 
extracts 


In its 


to result 


While | am up | will read a 
from it. It is precisely, except 
and ability, what I might have 
said myself. He is spe ubieaie of the laws which 
adopted year, against which | pro- 
rainst which [ took the liberty to make 
a speech, Imposi ing political disabilities upon 
a portion of our own peopl e. 


few 
esoguence 
we lust 


teste d. ag 


He Says: 


These laws, limiting and restraining the suffrage, 
erve now only to gall and irritate, and todo no good 
whatever, unless, indeed, sir—that which 1 too otten 


hearand too otten read inthe ne Wspupers weare here 


to continue disabilities upon those people for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the ascendency ot the Repub- 
lican party in those communities; and I take it that 
legislation for sueh a purpose as that, or for any 
merely partisan purpose, is not to be entertained by 
the Senateof the Uniged States, 

“Well, now,sir, is the re any necessity that the frag- 


ment that remains of the operation of these limita- 





tions upon the suffrage in those States should be 
longer continued? And if there is not; if the ori- 
ginal necessity of these disabilities of both kinds has 
passed away, has actually been driven out of exist- 
ence by the | action of the people of the United States 
in the recent presi lent: at election, why should we 
retain them here longer . . . : ’ 


*Wewant them to come back to build up astrong, 


free, and enduring nationality; and it is true, Sen- 
ators, that the disabilities imposed by this third sec- 
tion to-day deprive the States and the Republicof the 


assistance and services of the greater portion of the 
intelligence, the culture, and the property of those 
communities.”’ 


Precisely what I objected against the bill a 
year ago. Tle goes further: 


‘*But the imposition of your disabilities goes fur- 


ther. It scatters broadeast all over the South a race 
of political outlaws, sullen and discontented, from 
the feeling, right or wrong, that they are suffering 


injustice, and natur: aly enough so fits them to become 
centers of Conspirac 

Phat is an objection which occurred to me 
and which [attempted to express. | thought 
it would produce that effect. And still every 
day, al ch by our legislation we have made 
of and made them 
outlaws, we are hearing complaints continually 
because they are disquieted and uneasy. It 
reminds me—to quote Dr. Johnson again—of 
he one day said to Boswell. He told 


thou 


them Centers couspiracy 


what 


oswell he had seen that day an instance 
which manifested human nature to him in a 
new light. ‘* | was passing a fishmonger’s 


saw the lishmonger skinning an eel 
alive, and he was cursing the eel because he 
would not lie still.’ [Laughter.} That is 
precisely what we are doimg in regard to the 
South, ace ording to the Senator's own state- 
ment, skinning them alive, imposing disabili- 
upon them, making them outlaws, and 
cursing them because they will not lie still. I 
think their misconduet, if there has been any 
misconduct, has been greatly overrate d. I 
have no doubt there has been some misconduct, 


stall and | 


ties 


but I do not believe it to exist to the extent 
that my trie snd from Massachusetts | Mr. WIL- 
30N} does, who told us that one individual 
killed one hundred and twenty flour men. I 


is abroad to that 
Lhere hes 


think a 


‘That was an 


manslayer 
idle 


do uot 


extent. Loust. 
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What 


that ques- 


“ ‘ : ee 
been some illegal action undoubtedly. 


is the cuuse? My colleague answers 


tion, lle says our | sr] lation makes them 
illen and discontented outlaws."’ 9 Let that 
nuswer be spread broadcast betore the people 


of the State of Connecticut, and there is my 
vindication, for which IJ most profoundly thank 
my ComMeagcue, 

Mr. CONNESS. Will my friend allow me 
at this point to make a suggestion merely 7 

Mr. DIXON. [| rather prefer, as Lam so 
nearly through, that the Senator 
he will have an opportunity in a few moment 
Now, sir, what | want is precisely what my 


] lod ware 
houid Wal 


colleague wants, with one or two exceptions. 
nal the Co 


: Bo 
e proposes to al mstitution Of the 


| 

Lnited States in a manner which to me is very 
revolting, not beeause PT hate negro suffrage, 
but, sir, Edo desire that the proud old State 
olf Connecticut shall not be humbled in the 
dust. Having enjoyed the right of sullrage 
and of regulating her own suffrage for more 
than two hundred years—longer, I believe, 
than any State in the Union—I do not desire 
that at this late dav she should be compe led 
to submit to the commands of the State of 
Massachusetts or any other State with regard 


to who shall vote within her borders; and Ido 


most der ply regret that my colleague feels it 
his duty to support such a constitutional 
amendment. When | called attention a vear 
and a haif ago to the proposition ot the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts | Mr. SUMNER] to es 
tablish negro suffrage in Connecticut and other 
States by act of Congress I was regarded as 
attempting to excite a false alarm. Sir, I knew 
what was coming. I sawit then. That Sen- 
ator never has failed in any of his attempts 
Some Senators resist him for a while, but all 
must eventually yield. IT say it in no sense of 
reproach, ‘The fact is, extreme men in a party 
ulways do carry their point. 

When the honorable Senator from Massa- 
proposed his scheme I predicted 
when bre iched home, in a speech Ww hich l 
there made, that the time was near at hand 
when the proud State of Connecticut would see 
herself compelled to accept a suffrage law trom 
Massachusetts. Massachusetts isa great State, 
and we are ready to take advice from her at 
any time, but compulsion is hard to submit to. 

l deeply regret that my colleague deems it 
hisdutyto support that measure. I had hoped 


chusetts 


his course would be the other way. If he 


will consent that when the measure is forced 
upon us it shall, by the terms of the resolution 
proposing it, be submitted for adoption toa 
convention of ~ people of Connecticut chosen 
for the purpose, nstead of the Legislature; if 
the people of Connecticut by a convention con 
I will If the } people of 
Connecticut see tit to alter their suffrage law I 
am perfectly willing. I think if a constitu: 
tional amendment on the subject is submitted 
to the States it ought to be provided that it 
shall be ratified by conventions chosen for the 
purpose, and not forced through Legislatures 
chosen for another purpose, ‘Lhe latter would 
be a fraud upon the people. 


sent to it, not object. 


On looking ata sonal which T made less 


than a year ago, among other things I find 
language which he has almost repeated with 
regard to the disabilities imposed upon the 
people of the South. I then said: 


* | find, sir, under this law, that almost every man 
ecapahie of holding the pettiest oflice comes under 
the ban of your proseription, and is to be allowed no 
shy “ in the government of the community in which 
he ‘7c 


The Senator says that a larg: portion of the 
prope rey, rrite Higenc ‘e,and culture of the South 
Is CX¢ hided. ] added: 


‘How is thisdone? Not on the face of the law, 
but in a manner furtive and deceptive. The four- 
teenth proposed amendment to the Constitution pro- 
vides that a certain specified class, including al! who 
ever held any office, shall, under certain circum- 
stances, be deprived of the privilege of holding othce 
under the Stateor Federal Government. The recon- 
struction law simply provides that all who, by this 


( Taine 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


of Loyal Mabamians Mr 


proj ed amendment, were to be excluded from 
*. Sha Oe relUsced registration as y crs. Thus 
{ Work } | 
. ‘1 = 
And that is the work the Senator proposes 
to ) | aid tu her 
‘Ilow many white men are thus reduced to a 
politicalcondition beneath that of their former slaves 
it is difieult uceurately to ascertain. ‘The Senator 
from Jodiana | Mr. Morton] admits the number to 
be fifty thousand. Lhave no doubt, judging fromthe 
effect w hsuch an exctusion would have if exist 


inmyv own State, that the number disfranchised 
rn the entire South is atleasttwo hundred thousand, 





Leu be estim Scnator from Indiana, 
nat fifty thou t nuinber accomplishes 
re ¢ of the distran ement.”” 

Now, the Si f declares, as Ihave 
aulrendy read, out wie ; jeeibe ae large as that 
vhich | | ecified in my remarks have had dis 

byt ditie impo ed ithem. the cffeet of which 
has been to make them outlaws, rebels, and to 
make them necessarily centers of conspiracy. 
Ile speaks of the necessity for it. Why, sir, it 
IS as necessary Low as it was a vear ago. He 


inference is, that the only neces- 
sity for it now is to ke 
lican party. [Le 
it for that purpose. Why, 
it for that 


says, or the 
1 in power the Re pu b- 
»snuys the nes WSpi apers advoc pape 
Sif, the y advoca ed 

purpose then. It may have ‘ei 
a little disguised; bat does not the Senator 
know that that was the whole object and pur- 
? If that is atrocious now, was it right- 
eous then? All that can be said in regard to it 
now might have: hen, and was by me and 
others said at that time. The Senator, there- 
fore, as I was only a little too late in his 
remarks. 

Now, one other thing 4 | beg to observe, not 
for the purpose of showing inconsistency in 
my colleague, but for the purpose of showing 
the extent of candor to which he has now 
reached. He said a year ago that they were 
not — inchised; that the disfranchisement 
already existed, and that we had only refused 
them. I thought then he was 
mistaken. He now sees what was then the 
truth, that we had by legislation ‘imposed 
disabilities’’ upon them. 

I do not lke, Mr. President, to refer to 
remarks which I have made here in former 
but I will take the liberty, as I desire to 
have them go upon the record, of reading a 
few more words from the speech which | then 
made upon this subject, with which I will close. 
I said: 

“Tf my voice could reach them I would entreat 
thein to ecnst their eves backward on the events of 
the last three years and calmly consider whether all 
that they apprehended as the consequence of the 
radical policy has not been more than realized. Do 
they find in its full development anything which 
invites them to aid in establishing it as the perma- 
nent policy of the Government? Do they a see 
more plainly than ever before that it is incompati- 
ble with constitutional freedom and the true inter- 
ests of the people?) It is now fully exposed to their 
view, with its military despotism, its contempt of 
the supreme jadicial power of the nation, its usurp- 
ation of executive authority by Congress, its insti- 
gation of a conflict of races for supremacy by re fus- 
ing to an immense class of white men the privileg 
of suffrage granted indiscriminately to unedue oied 


blacks"’— 
the very thing which now 
league 


* 


to enfranchise 


davs: 





shocks my col- 


its sectional bitterness, its sp iritof undying revenge, 
its gospel of here ditary hatred.” 

That was thought to be unjustifiable lan- 
guage by many when I used it; but L ask my 
colleague if it is not borne out by what he 
himself has said in his speech, if we have 
made them outlaws and rebels and centers of 
conspiracy, which I conscientiously believe, as 
he does, to be the 


case— 


“It is in the power of this great body of intelli- 
gent conservative voters, with whom purty ties are 
less strong than love of country, to overthrow this 
policy and restore peace, good-will, and anbounded 
prosperity to a suffering and distracted people.” 


I wished to overthrow this policy then. One 
year only elapses, and my colleague wishes to 
overthrow it now. I then added: 


t is in their powereven now to compel the adop- 
tion offa policy modified and amended in the man- 
ner proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin, eon- 


GLOBE, 


Llaugh Yh 





407TH UONG... 3) 





it 

sistent with all the rights of humani 
intelligent minds of the North a, i yy 
cordially agree and which shal] oy 
in £ opinis msin hoth sections, 

‘If they exert caeir power. and, b 
through the ballot-box, accomp|ic t} a 
our Union may ¥et be restores “_ 
tional basis, the right s of every hen : f 
be protected, libe bie. may be est wbli she ‘ 
fi undat ion of law, and, through all the 
nation’s life, the people of the N. th andi. 
having no further possible ground of. . 
become more and more harmonio: sly ., ' 
in i Willing bonds of fratery “ up > 
policy and the spirit which now cont, Z 
tion ure to receive the popular sanc Presence 
petuated, our history will be no Loy ais 
record ofhuman prog ressandofunexan : 
and individual prosperity, but its dart... 
paces will he written, like the Ae shh 
the prophet Ezekiel,within ar d with ut.w 
ations and mourning and w re,’ ’ ; 

That is what I tho ight would he the 
of these measures less than one year 
My colleague now proposes to strike 
out for the reasons which he has 
approve of his re: sons, and | shall 
his proposition. \ 


Claims of Loyal Alabamians, 


SPEECIL OF HON. T. HAUGH) 
OF ALABAMA, ‘ 
In tne Hovse or Reereseytatiy; 


January 5, 1560, 





In Committee of the Whole on the state of the | , \ 
on the President’s annual message, Sta 
Mr. HAUGHEY. Mr. Chairman, pear: rl 
| close of the session in July last L ints 
a joint resolution, which reads as follow 
a Resolved by the Nenate and House of Rey 
| tives of the United States of America in Congress , 
bled, That the provisions of the law of July 4 a’ 
restric ting the iaaledia tion of the Court otf | 
i and providing for the payment of certain dey 
of loyal citizens of States notin rebellion toy 
tertnaster’s stores and subsistence supplies tury | 
to the Army of tte United States, be extend 01 
to include loyal citizens of the State of Al 1 
This resolution was referred to the | 
mittee of Claims. As it is uncertain » . 
that committee will report, J propose 
mit my remarks in support of the resolu N 
in Committee of the Whole. tar 
Relief is sought in this resolution f July 
loyal citizens of Alabama as furnished 1 nant 
Army of the United States quartermas: ied 
| stores and subsistence supplies for whici | they hi 
| have received no compensation. The class sery 
men for whom relief is sought are those w tus 
| sufferings and sacrifices and whose persee ne 
during and since the war entitle them to | P oir 
favorable consideration of Congress. | 
ithe true and faithful Union men of Ala 
They are those who opposed secession, oppos States 
rebellion, and never during the war or s 38 
did any act which could be construed as givin vents 
voluntary aid or comfort to the enemies o! | S ditien 
Government. abi 
They are generally men of moderate means 
small farmers—whose horses, cattle, corn, 
hogs, which were taken or furnished for he 
use and support of the Army of the Un P heen 
States, constituted nearly all their wea! st 
Very jew of them had any interest, presen! War 
prospective, in slaves or slavery. a . S uve | 
impoverished, in many instances, by the | p tave | 


forces they never faltered in their | we and dust 
attachment to the Government. ‘Thousa's no 


| of them, rather than submit to rebel tyra: 


and despotism, left their homes. their wives 

children, and all that life holds dear, and (o> Cl: 
refuge within the Union lines, and | 
mained until the close of the war. 
thousand of them enlisted in the Union \! 


Spy ited 


|} and many of them acted as scouts and 
formed valuable services in aid of the | 
cause. While many of these brave men ere 
fighting in the ranks of the Union Army * roel 
exposing themselves to all the privations n 
hardships incident to camp lite their . 
at home were stripped of al! their meas et ta 
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> ; CONG oD OESS Claris of Loyal | MOC MIANS AM, li phe 
\ 1 of that Army in Whose a Ss i y Siate wo i ive been reiected 
. a ivhting Wl eXiumination W ut retere to 
ann satistact ry to Congress the bh lerits upon t ( e ground of th 
r co men have hitherto been ignored. — disloyalty of the claimants. One ot the many 
. 3 e ¢ * the claims and the loy id res meh w \ \ have ttended 
i claimants can be established by u His ( jition of affairs would have been t! 
! nd most positive evidence, andthough = exclusion of a few fraudulent claimants \ 
% en us have elapsed since the ( leat ns lew tho and d irs if f wh eh } Crovern 
» the § 1 shey have thus far failed to be rec way ha een defrauded might possibly 
it } st il remain unsettled. ‘The tend- t | saved the |] nd és aced to 
LR 4 ati 4 in re card LO these claims is lhe crea ol the natior il ie@bt, , 
: oo val er than diminish the dilliculties But is well known that this hypothetical 
4 + their adjustment. i Of atlairs awd? and eould 1 eXist 
; nt of law ind the « pidsal rrom ( ry nature and ot tt wil 
1} nd regulations for the prope: such an linaginary state of aflairs was pra 
\ s rt « aims growing out ot the rebel Crus DOSSLY) Lt Isa well kn vn f t that 
) embarrassment bas been exper “the whole period of the war. from i 
agreelng upon &@ uniform standard by ( imencement t S close, there Was a large 
yeu shen isthe ot claims and the loyatty at rH ber of the ¢ zens of each of the ceding 
y co far as it affects so uthern claim- untarily aided the thion, and whose pollu 
schanged very materially within the cal status among their neighbors was that of 
vyears. Itis much more rigid initsre- | Union men. Amid all the changing seenes of 
snowthan it was during the first few | the rebellion, through the sorrows of defeat 
' he war. Until the passaye ot the act amd thie j WS OF success, they re mained firm, 
” {. Isdd. all that was required to estab aud earnestly and prayerfully desired the final 
ores aity ola claimant and secure the iccess Of the Union CAUSE It Is als >a Well- 
GIL) f his claim was to prove that he known fact that in some of the non-seceding 
intarily aided the rebellion. Nowhe | States there were many who during the whol 
- prove in addition that he had not been a period of the rebellion earnestly sympathized 
tot nor did the claim originate during withit and on all suitable occasions gave to i 
ir in a seceding State, Tennessee and | their aid, countenance, and support. 
f the] : Virginia excepted, Lxcepting in these Itence, to discriminate by law in favor of 
ze States no Claims growing out of the rebel- | the loyal Claimants in the m = SOCK ding States 
e rinating in a seceding State can be set- and against the same class of claimants in the 
in any way adjudicated, either by the | seceding States is to sectionalize loyalty and 
f Claims or by the Executive Depart- create an untair and unwarranted distinction 
} tiie (;overnment. , petween CltiZ ens who were identitied In mak- 
oe ‘ccording to existing laws it is of no avail | ing common sacrifices in a common cause and 
July 4 : aviaimant can prove by demonstrative | in behalf of an imperiled but common coun- 
a ‘that he never voluntarily aided the try. To grant a monopoly in the settlement 


n fo n. He may even prove by incontro- 
sturt » evidence that he not only gave no aid 
os rebellion but that he had served in the 
eo i States Army during the whole period 
.war, and aided to the full extent of = 
\) in supp ressing the rebellion, yet fron 

uple fact that his property was taken i 
Fesovu tie United States forces in one of those States 
tare excluded from the benefits of the act 

ily 4, 1804, no settlement of his claim can 

rmitted. Even the widows and orphans 
ederal soldiers may establish the fact that 
ve been impoverished and brought to 
F uisery and want by the Union Army, and yet 
W vise they were residents of the South no 
pensation is allowed for their losses. 
‘mM 0 | lt the citizens of the seceding States had 
unit in voluntarily engaging in rebel- 
en . and the citizens of the non-sece ling 
s had unanimously endeavored to sup- 
sit, the legislative and executive depart- 
sof the Government would have had no 
ity in the enactment of laws and the 
lishment of rules fur the y proper adjust- 
of claims growing out of the re bellion 
lin determining the loyalty of ciaimants. 

2 ibe question of loyaliy would always have 
ef en determined in any case by ascertaining 
Wee State in which the party! “esided during the 
In the examination of claims the Execu- 

A Hous Departments of the Government would 
he | ive been relieved of all embarrassment in the 
ment of them after ascertaining the sec- 
housanids of the country in which the party resided 
g the war and the locality in which the 
riginated. The jurisdiction of the Cour: 
and Viaims would thus have been confined 

udieation of such war claims as origin- 
nev “ed in non-seceding States and belonged t 


yn At intent oO 1: 

ACTS ‘those States. Geogr: iph ically, then, 
pnd inls heti nof the court would extend to 
ye t * 
dividing seceding from the non- 


‘ing States. <All claims growing out of ihe 


eilion in the non-seee »ding States would have 
: tl | adjudicated upon their merits without 
‘renee to the loyalty of the claimants, and 


sae “those of a similar ch: aracter celtitentis ith 


of claims growing out of the rebellion to loyal 
citizens of the non-secedin g States is to dis- 
c riminate unfairly and unjustly against citizens 
of the seceding States, who have at 
and under all circumstances been warm and 
unwavering friends of the Government. Thou- 
sands of those citizens against whom the dis- 
crimination is thus made never conceived a 
disloyal thought, nor did they ever utter 
loyal sentiment. 

Loyalty consists in fidelity to the Govern- 
ment and obedience to its laws. Ina Gov- 
ernment like that of the United States, where 
all men are permitted to enjoy e qui al privileges 
and have an equal voice in making the laws, 
it seems strange that any of its citizens should 
be disloval. Yet, such was the ambition of a 
few political leaders in’ the States 
and such was their power to deceive and mis- 
lead the southern pe through the 
channels of intelligence that these 
erate, that a majority of these people 
were led into an attitude of hostility to the 
Government. A large number of the citizens 
however, re 


all times 


a dis- 


southern 


ple only 
leaders 
would te 


ot each of the southern States, 


sisted the appeals of these leaders, and not- 
withstanding the unparalleled persecations to 
which they were subjeeted, they remained true 


during the whole 
and loyal 


to their Union 


period of the 


prince 
lhey are true 


pies 


war. 


to-day, 3 nd even at this late day they are still 
the victims of rebel pros ription and persecu 
tion. 

Under ordinary circumstances no man }s 





led to honor or preferment ior his loyalty. 
zen to the 


enti 


Loyalty is due from the ci! Govern 


ment which protects him.* Hence the citizens 
of the non-seceding States in adhering to the 
Government daring the war Sim] y pertorme i 
their duty lhe Government gave then pro- 
tection, and their present an 1 future we 

de} ended upon its un ty and perpetu ty. l'on 
their loyalty, tl hen, the y are not justly en titled 


to any special privileges or preferments beyond 
those which are granted equally to loyal citi- 
zens in the southern States. 

loyal citizens of the southern States remained 


’ 
Llo Reps 

OVAL U it eXtraordinary circumstances, lo 
be boval in a disloyai State was to sac rifice 
Wis n SS, Irie Usbip, property, an l to 1 icur 
SOoClaL pl ‘ phon, persecution ima th usand 

Mn) ty ' : e } 

tis, i! peeenuiy iMpris Ceathbe ti bhai Th Thany 


cases death by the 


hands of rebel assassins. 


Notwithstanding 


these unfavorable circum 


stances uuder which these citizens maintained 
their loyalty they ither ask nor expect any 
rivileges which are not e yually ace ‘ rded to 
ull loyal citizens thro ighout the Union. Chey 
ply desire that their claims shall receive 
Lid Siatihe re rhi iou t| it ots ra | Lon tlhe 
ciaims ol OVil cil s of th t n eding 
States. ; 
The pProvisto is of the aet of July 4. 1864 

pel widing tor tl 


1@ payment of quartermaster s 


isubsistence turnished to the 
Army ot the | nited States are ¢ mntined, in then 


tos 


‘ } 
stores an SUppiies 
' 


applieation, tates notinrebellion. By joint 
Isis, these pro 
visious ot the law were extended to the coun 
Berkeley and Jetferson in West Vi 

the 24th of duly tollowing the 
the law were again extended so as 
to include the State of Tennessee. 


resoiution approved June Ls, 
ties of 
eithlik, and on 
benelits of 
These pro 


visions of the act having been culemenatand 


orueys of southern claim agents, and 
ls having been taken trom the decisions 


of the heads of the quartermaster’s and com 


uppea 


the Government, an 
other act was passed in February, L867, « xplan- 
atory of the act ot J uly 4 lNo4. 

The act of Febru: iry, LS67, declares that the 
provisions of the act of duly $, 1S6-4, shall 
be construed so as to authorize the settlement 


ofany claim tor supplies or stores taken or fur 


missary departme uts of 


not 


nished for the use of or used by the armies of 
the United States, nor for the occupation of or 
injury to real estate, nor for the consumption, 
appropriation, or destruction of or damage to 
personal property by the military authorities or 
troops of the United States where such claim 
originated during the war for the suppression 
of the southern rebellion in a State or part of 
aState declared in insurrection by the proclam- 
ation of the President of the United States, 
dated July 1, 1862, or in a State which by an 
ordinance of secession attempted to withdraw 
fromthe United States Government; provided, 
that nothing herein contained shall repeal or 
modity the etfect of any act or joint resolution 
extending the provisions of said act of July 4, 
Isd4, to the loyal citizens of the State of Ten- 
nessee or of the State of West Virginia, or any 
county therein. 
prohibit the settlement of 
all claims originating during the war in any 
of the States, Tennessee and West 
Virginia excepted. They declare in effect that 
the loyal 1 these States are not, 
according to Constitution of the United 
tled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the several States, nor 
are they entitled to just compensation for their 
private property that had been taken for public 
Ihe mere residence or domicil of loyal 
citizens during the war in any of these States, 
is regarded as prima facie evidence of dis- 
loyalty, and is conside red @ sufficient reason to 
deprive them of those inherent and inalienable 
rights guarantied to them by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

hese laws, however, are assumed to be con- 
stitutional upon the ground that the States 
which are excluded from the benefits of their 
provisions were at the time of their enactment 
in rebellion against the authority of the Gov 
ernment. ‘They were then subject to the laws 
»f war, and it is assumed ~~ none of the eit 
zens of those States could | ; itl 
rotection from the ¢ soneti ition of the 


‘These laws, then, 
rebe lhion us 
izens of 


the 


States, Eu 


use. 


yany p 
United States. Allthe citizens ot those States, 
without regard to their p rivate acts or Opiutons, 


were in conte mplatic yn of law public enemies, 
the provisions of the Constitution to which 
reference has been made are applicable toa 


condition of peace, and could have no binding 
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force in relation tothe enemies of the Govern- 
ment. But even if binding, so far as they 
might apply to the 
States, such was the demoralized condition of 
society in those States at the date of the pas- 
save of these laws that the proper application 
of these provi ions of the Coustitution would 
have been impracticable.  [t was impossible 
to the loyal men of the South 
without doing great injustice in thousands of 
instances to the Government. The rights of 
both when practicable should ever be held 
In this ea seems the 
rights of loyal citizens for practical purposes 
were held in subordination to the supposed 
paramount rights of the Government, The 
great obstacle in the proper adjustment of the 
claims of loval citizens at that time was the 
extreme difliculty in discriminating in many 
cases between the loyal and disloyal. 

lor practical purposes, then, those States 
in which the rebellion had been suppressed 
were properly regarded as conquered terrt- 
tories or ¢ onquert d provinees. By rebellion 
they had forfeited their rights as States in the 
Union. Hence, inthe enactment of laws or 
in the establishment of rules and regulations 
for the proper government of these territories, 
Congress was not supposed to be limited in its 
action by that clause of the Constitution which 
enjoins equality of privileges and immunities 
among the citizens of the en States. 
These States by rebellion Jad ceased to be 
States, and the citizens inhabiting these con 
quered territories, without regard to their pri- 


loyausts of the southern 


te do justice 


sacred, e, however, it 


vate acts or opinions, had ceased to be citizens 
of States within the meaning of the Constitu 
tion. These premises, then, being assumed 
to be correct Congress had the constitutional 
right in the enactment of laws to make such 
loval and disloyal 
States, and between the eitizens of these several 
States as are made in the laws of 1864 and 1867, 

Politicians, however, have differed very 
widely In OpimMton as to the correetness of the 
theory upon which the war was conducted, and 
as to the effect of the war upon the 
the rebellions States. The same difference of 
Opinion exists as to the best mode of recon- 
stracting those States. An appeal was taken 
from the congressional theory and plan of re- 
construction to the people, and the people in 
the late presidential election decided emphati- 
cally in tavor of Congress. From the people's 
decision there is no appeal. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may exist as to the rights of 
States and as to the effects of the war in im- 
pairing or de ‘stroying those rights in the rebel- 
lous States, and in regard to the rights, privi- 
Me yes, and immunities ‘of the citizens of those 

‘ates, all private opinions must yield to the 
great aggregate opinion of the nation as un- 
equivocally expresse od at the ballot-box in the 
late election. The acts of Congress, so far as 
they relate to the reconstruction and govern- 
ment ot the rebel States, have been so triumph- 
antly indorsed by the people that the consti- 
tutionality of those acts has ceased forever to 
be a question of dispute. 

Recoguizing, then, to the fullest extent the 
constitutionality of these acts in relation to the 
settlement of claims originating during the war 
in the rebellous States, it is submitted that to 
continue the discrimiuating features of these 
acts against States which have been recon- 
structed and have been admitted into the 
Union upon terms of equality with the other 

Siates, would be contrary to good policy and 
to the best interests of the Government. To 
continue those discriminating features against 
the loyal claimants of the South after the States 
have been reconstructed and admitted into the 
Union would be to weaken that confidence 
which these men have always manifested in 
the justice and magnanimity of Congress. Not- 
withstanding the correctness of the congres- 
sional theory of the war loyal men in (he south- 
ern States can never appreciate the justice of 


discrimination between the 


rights of 


('laims of 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Loyal Alahamians— Mr 


a law which authorizes the payment of a loyal 
claimant in a northern State, and prohibits the 
payment of a loyal claimant in a southern State 
where the claims are in point of merit and jus- 
tice equally the same. 

| a object ot the joint resolution now under 
consideration is to extend the benetits of the 
law of IS64 to the loval citizens of Alabama, 
the law of l’ebruary, LS867.to the eontrary not- 
withstanding. This resolution might with pro- 
priety have included the other interdicted States 
which are now represented in Congress. Sut 
as the arguments in tavor of Alabama apply 
with equal force to the other States itis deemed 
of no conse quence that the others are not in- 
cluded. All that is sought inthe resolution is 
that the loyal claimants of Alabama shail be 
placed upon an equal footing with loyal claim 
ants in those States which are not excluded 
from the benetits of the law of S64. 

Alabama is no longer a rebellious State. 
Her legitimate and practical relations with the 
Union are now fully restored. A large ma- 
jority of her people are loyal to the Govern- 
ment. They preter the Government of the 
United States to every other Government, and 
in case of need an overwhelming majority of 
her fighting men would defend the Govern 
ment against all other Governments on earth. 
She has a full representation of loyal menu in 
A large majority of the Legislature 
of the State and of the State and county oth- 
cers are loyal and always have been loyal. 
lier constitution and laws guaranty equal 
rights and privileges to all. They are pre- 
eminently liberal, and in entire harmony with 
Republican principles and with the enlightened 
and progressive spirit of the age. Alabama, 
then, being a State in the Union and of the 
lnion, it is sincerely believed that if the bene- 
nis of the law of L8ud were extended to the 
undoubtedly loyal claimants of that State the 
law would be as sately and guardedly admin- 
istered as in any other State of the Union. 

Phe loyal claimants of Alabama have a war 
history very similar to that of loval citizens in 
leunessee, to whom claims originating during 
the war in that State are now authorized to be 
paid, Like the loyal citizens of Tennessee, 
those of Alabama resisted secession and rebel- 
lion to the full extent of their ability. When 
resistance was found to be hopeless they yielded 
a reluctant submission toa fate which they 
were powerless to avert. Like the Tennessee 
loyalists, thousands of the Union men of Ala- 
bama lay hiddea in caves and mountain gorges 
aud deep ravines awaiting their chances to es- 
cape to the Federal lines. Many thus situated 


Cungress. 


_ were captured by rebel bloodhounds, and if not 


instantly shot they were carried in chains to 
loathsome rebel dungeons, and allowed to 
linger and die from bad treatment, or to be 
taken from their prison cells by vigi!ance com- 
mittees and either shot or hung tor no other 
crime than that of Unionism. 

Like the Unionists of East Tennessee a large 
number of the able-bodied Unionists in North 
Alabama enlisted in the Union Army and 
fought with it until the end of the war. ‘Though 
the Tennessee Federal soldiers largely out- 
numbered those from Alabama, this disparity 
in numbers is due to the greater difficulties to 
be overeome by the latter than by the former 
in reaching the Federal lines. It is fair to pre- 
sume that the love of the Union was equally 
intense in the eastern counties of Tennessee 
and the northern counties of Alabama. The 
difference in the manifestation of that love was 
solely due to the difference in the geograph- 
ical position of those two Switzerlands of 
America. All the arguments, then, which 
have heretofore been urged in favor of the 
payment of loyale laimants in Tennessee apply 
with equal force and cogency to loyal claimants 
in Alabama. 

To deny these men the small pittance which 
some of them claim for property taken by the 
Union Army, or for supplies taken by or fur- 
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OD Npee {UTH 


nished to the Union Army unoy 
plea that these men were citizens , 
lious State, during the war, do 
with that justice and magna: ui 
hitherto been characteristic featur 

duct of the Government toward j; 
zens. it was not the fault but the » 
that they were citizens of those Star 
the war, 


ae» 


n ty Ww 


ates 
Nor was it their fault but th. 


misfortune that their homes had | 
chosen battle-ground of a causelecs ar 


rebellion. Moreover, it was not their { 

theire xceedingly great calamity that t of t 
States Government failed to extend ji 

tecting arm to its loyal citizens in those x. 


and save them from falling into the mes) 
arebel despotism. If there is any ¢ 

in residing under a rebel — otism du: 
war the Government is entitled to areas 
share of that e¢ ulpability in permitting that 
despotism to exist. 

Allegiance and protection are recipe 
and correlative obligations between tho ¢ 
erument and the citizen. The citizen 
wllegiance to the Government, and the Go 
nent in return Owes him protection. |; 
ciizen refuses to obey the behests of the ¢ 
ecroment and manifests a desire to overt) 
or attempts to overthrow it he is a tr 


| 8 forteits his claim upon the Govyery el 
r protection. And on the other hand, rive 
Gove ronment is unwilling, unable, or fails fos sol 


any cause to protect the citizen, the all: 

which the latter owes to the Governme 

absolved. A Government which is unab! \l 
fails from any cause to protect its citize 
justly have no claim upon the latter for a! 
giance. 

At the commencement of the war a ma 
of the people in the southern States rey 
against their lawful Government and organize briny 
in its stead a revolutionary one. A mine \ 


| of the citizens of those States opposed ti 


olation and adhered to the lawtul Govern. 


until they were overpowered by the revolu saul 

ists. The rightful Government, however, Lev 

four long years failed to protect this minor 

and suftered it to be ruled and controlled val, a 
| the revolutionary government. The citi 

composing this minority were at all tin S$ ax vis 

iously desirous of resuming their allegian 

but during the whole of this gloomy period! . 

protecting arm of the Government was | eX} 


short to reach them. Finally, however, whes 
the Government did succeed in conquer: 


| this revolutionary majority and resuined 
| sway Over tie rebeilious States, the citizens 
| the minority with joy and exultation resume: jeune 


that allegiance which for four years they hal \ 
held in abeyance but had never absolut : 
linquishe od. 

Under such circumstances these Union « 
zens composing the minority had no - 


| expect that the Government, in re sumin 


‘ity. By existing laws there is no distinc 


rigutful authority over those States and in' Vai 
tablishing rules and regulations for the pa) 

ment ot claims growing out of the re bel 

would impose upon them the same disabilities A 


as are imposed upon the revolutionary ma 


made in those States between the innocen! 
the guilty—between those who tried to destroy 
and those who tried to save the Governme! 
The rebel assassin 1s classed with the U1 that § 
inman who was the victim of his assassination ese 
The persecuted Union man is entitled | 
more consideration than his rebel persec! 


No distinction is made between claims for s¢} o 
plies furnished to the rebel forces and thos? ng 
tor supplies furnished tothe Army of the oF e 
States. All are reduced to a common le vel bs a 
the laws of July 4, 1804, and that of February, ru 
I8u7. As it was in the taking of proper rt} 

the use of the Army, so it is 2 the payment! - 
claims for that property. No distinction }§ ae 
made between loyalty aud disloyalty. All are — 
treated alike and equally excluded from the the 


benefits of the law of July 4, 1864. 
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DN: 
fthe long suffering, privations, and 
; = ty which the loyal citizens ot 
have been subjected, 1% wo ild almost 
| rics a work of supererogation to ask 
such wa recos nition ot the justice 
. as tas Deen granted to the loyal 
ae - of Lennessee and West Virginia. 
. ot the loyal claimants in Alabama 
farmers of moderate or limited 
| r claims are generally small. Bat 
a snail they are very much needed. 
p Pe many cases small when compared 
the 1 on rest urces of the Government to pay, 
a tn re in many cases when compared with 
a cof the clatmants to lose their claims. 
ae erty that was taken for the use of 
si was such, im many Cases, as Was in- 
durin sable for the support of their families. 
is \ ises thelr horses, mules, Cattie 
rthar leorn were alk ta ken, and they were 
— e yout the means of making a sup 
PCI: families. HKven the tamiltes of 
ea soldiers who were at the time fighting 
s of the Union were thus stripped 
ej pendent pou the cnarily ot fhe 
1. inate rede | neighbors. 
a a latter part ot March and beginning ol 
ove inno, United States troops under the 
aac ry lot General Wilson marched through 
ve ry heart of Alabama, from the Tennes- 
ind, ver on the north to the Alabama river on 
fi south. They lived on the country through 
allegiqnes ey passed, giving no receipts or vouch- 
rin any vt the prope rty use ‘dor taken by 
una ry. the Union people were generally 
tig reales suflerers, because they would not 
r to property, while the rebels, when- 
y had timely warning, would usually 
ima ir property olf to remote and secluded 
S re es and conceal it ou the ap proac h of the 
orga i \ \l! that these Union men ask is sim- 
min ven-handed justice. They have commit- 
dthey j crime; they have forteited no rights; 
vernt firmly adhered to the Government, so far | 
\ luerence was practicable, through good 
vever, { vilreport. They were the friends of the 
mins rumeut before the war and during the | 
rolled and are the friends of the Government 
citizens iy, und, if need be, would fight in its 
Hegiat uis joint resolution is no party measure, 
eriod sitto be considered in the light of policy 
wal expediency merely. It is a measure which 
yer, esses itself to the justice, magnanimity, 
mquering berality of Congress. ‘The reasons 
urine uduced Congress to extend the benefits 
itizens law of July 4, 1864, to the States of 
resu essee and West Virginia are equally 
they had ie in the ease of Alabama. The pro- 
lutely r sous of the law have been justly and wisely 
viended to those States without any import- 
nion ses or any serious detriment to the 
right rests of the Government. It is believed 
iming 1's the aggregate amount of loyal claims in 
nd in ma is cousiderably less than it was in 
the essee, and that the payment of fraudu- 
eb Culms can be guarded against with as 
sal) facility and efficiency in the former 
y ma ‘ate as in the latter. 
sunt uigress has hitherto responded promptly 
ycentand . ‘very favorably to the appeals of the loyal 
) des os of Alabama in matters of political re- 
rome! struction. Tor this the loyal citizens of 
e Union vat St A tew of 


ate are profoundly grateful. 
sina vse same loyal citizens again appez al to Con- 
-d to *ss lor some degree of financial reconstruc- 
eytors “Ther property has been taken and use d 





or ® ‘ihe United States Army. They appeal to 
i? ao ~ gress for compensation. It is confidently 
elt and believed that this last appeal will 
ween “het with the same promptness and the same 


rit 


ot liberality that characterized the re- 

perty for ‘sponses to their former ap peals. The sectional 

nl “iscriminating features of the law being 

‘oved, the long-neglected and downtrodden 

ousts of the South will thus have cause to 

rom we } "01Ce that their sufferings and sacrilices in 
veaalt of an imperiled Union have not been it 
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ce in jus 
ce and beneticence of the Government have 
not been misplaced. They will thus have fubly 
realized that this great Government ot the pe vu 


ple, for the people and | 


the people, Knows no 
North, no Souta, 


i 
no bast, no West: that the 


rights, interests, and weltare of all sections ure 
equally favored and equally protected. 


Niagara Ship-Canal. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. HI 


OF NEW YORK, 


/MPHREY 


In rHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 14, 1869. 

Tine House having under consideration bill No. 
1212, to provide for the construction of a ship-canal 
around the Falls of Niagara— 

Mr. HUMPHREY said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the discussion of this bill 
| shall not occupy any very great portion 
of the time of the House considering the 


power of the Federal Government to engage 
in the work contemplated by it. It suth- 
cient for me to say that is the first t 
in the history of this country that it 
proposed to set to work Lhe 
of the othecers 
building canals or ra 


is 
this ine 
has been 
otf W ar 
Government 
All that 


Government heretofore 


Secretary 


or of the in 


has beell 


any 
lroads. 
done by the 
simply to make appropriations to aid in the 
construction of works, leaving work 
to be done by the States or corporations having 
that subject in charge. 
vest in the Secretary of War the power of going 
into the State of New York, take the territory 
of that State, and erect upon it a public work, 
irres pec tive of the giving ithholding ot any 
approbs ition orconsentonthe part of that State. 
lhe policy of this billstrikes at the very found- 
ation of State sovere ignty. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are connected with 
this subject questions of a more prac tical char 
acter, economical questions which, in my judg 
ment, should be sutlicient to condemn a pro- 
ject of this at pre time, when 
the condition of our revenues is such that 
Government can with difliculty meet 
obligations i incurred in carrying on the war for 
its preservation. Certainly are in 
a condition to appropriate millions of money 
upon a work in which there can be no reason 
able probability of advantage to the commer:- 
cial interests of the country; a 
which affords every evidence of being no more 
and no less than one of 
projectors have been hanging around this Cap- 
itol during the last three or four years 
aid the Government, because individual 
capitalists will not consent to be plundered aud 


hie , 
has veel 


' 
the 


such 


This bill proposes to 


or W 


sort the sent 


the 
its honest 
we 


not now 


Wwol k, 


too, 


those schemes whose 


asking 
from 


robbed by them. 


by the 


: first section of this bill it is proposed 
that the Army shall be taken to the frontier, 


and there, under the control of the Secretary 
of War. = go to work and build this canal. 
[am not aware that there is more than one 
instance in the history of our country when 


the Army has been employed in digging canals, 
and that instance was one 
in its results. But it is unnece ssary for me 
point out the impractic ability and absurdity of 
this proposition. It was incorporated in this 
bill only as a screen to prevent this House 
from seeing its real o bye ets and purposes, as 
the ski liful hunter disguises his person so that 
he may better take hy game. 

Mr. Speaker, let us consider for a 
whether this bill does not cor me here 
false and fraud Le he r it is 
one of those schemes which should receive no 
Support in ap 


not very sa Isla 


Lory 


Lo 


moment 
under a 
uient guise ; wl not 


vy shape or torm irom ‘7 OnYgress. 


1 agree with everything that has been said by 
my colleague [ Mr. Van Hory | in relation to the 


duty of the Government to afford all the aid it 
can within its constitutional powers for the pur 


pose of enlarging our borders, for the purpose 


GLOBE 


re 
a 
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Ho. or Reps. 
‘ cilitating Commerce—ay, for the purpose, 
ey Ba te, ol rule if us irom th cur 
SIOMS ¢ our eueulies, Lie gveoulieman talks 
MOOUL Lois Deng w “* mLlArVy NeCeSSILV. WW hy, 


1 
Ait 


Opeaner, tl 
elLWeeh Crreat 


war Were Gdeciired lO Morr 


Ww 


Dritain aud the Cumed States 


there are lyri 


Hiheh chough upou our border to 
tuke pussession OL Canada in less than twenty 
four hours. Why, sir, this has been one of our 
yreat dificulties in kee plug out ol war. Within 
the last two years the cxXercise of the whole 


power ol ‘the Government has been required tor 
the purpose preventing 
taking ot the 


ot the Fenians 


Canadian t 


trom 


possession ‘rritory. 


Yet now. when we are, as | suppose, under 
the reign of peace, we are asked to expend 
312,000,000 for the purpose of defending us 


agatust this feeble colony of Great Britain. — It 
trom that source. 


It can be do me ouly lor the purpose of bringi ig 


is idle to talk about danger 


about results which, if the real state of the ease 
were known, would not be countenanced tor a 
moment by any intelligent or honest man, 

itis awell-kuown tact that there are mes 
betore this House that will involve the expend 
of two or three hundred millions of dol- 
lars; and, Mr. Speaker, this scheme is presented 
as one tilted to take the lead of them all. There 
ure appropriations asked for for the several 
railroads. One wants 356,000,000; 
wants $90,000,000. And L say to the 
that if we shall pass this bill we are 
pledged in honor or at least in consistency to 
stand by rest of the swindling schemes 
that may be presented. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
practical questious involved in this subject, it 
will take buta moment to present such tacts as 
must, it seems to me, cause this House to hest- 
tate before adopting any such measure. What 


sche 


lure 


‘ 


ac ifie 
another 


Lh Ust 


all the 


are they? Why, sir, this is a proposition to 
connect: Lake Erie with Lake Ontario by the 
buiiding of a canal through the State of New 
York trom one of these lakes to the other. 


lt is a scheme which the gentleman who pre 
ceded me says was agitated as early as Lsvs, 
lu has been agitated ever since by a tew inter 
ested speculators, but it has never attained 
sufficient importance in the judgment of cap- 
italists to secure a combination of capital suth 
Nay, 
not 


Lie 


cient to organize a company to build it. 
these speculators themselves either would 
or could not raise sullicient money tO pay 
expense of such organization. Does any man 
that New York, 
ith more railroads than any other State, with 
money invested in canals and railroads 
all the States of this Union, if this 
work was feasible and would afford any profit 
to the men and capital engaged in its construc: 
tion it untouched dur- 
ing more than a quarter of a century? I say, 
tle very tact that it has not been isthe 
best evidence that it canuot be made of 
y possible utility or benelit to commerce. 

A bil for the building this canal the House 
passed in the Thirty-Ninth Congress. It pro 
vided for the organization of a company, aud 
appropriated $0,000,000 of the public money 
tor purpose. mark! it was on this 
coudition: that the company should expend 
it should be entitled to a cent 
of the public money ; and that it should go on 
expending $500,000 and receiving $200,000 
until the 36,000,000 were expended. That bill 
went to the Senate, where it was never finally 
acted upon, Whatis the reason that the same 
bill is not introduced here again ? Why should 
the friends of this scheme present a different 
I will tell the House why. It was be- 
when they began to talk 
about su ubse riving aad pulling the ir own fun ds, 
doliar for dollar, with the Governmentint » the 


suppose in the great State ol 
more 


than Othe 


would remain entirely 
sir, that 
very 


tie but 


Uh »OUU betore 


' % 
Oue, 


cause to capitausts 


scheme they could not getthem to do it and, 

sir, it is for that reason that they present this 

Dill maki g au appropriation 7) 12,000,000 

from the national Treasury sulficient to pay , e 
| 


‘ ? ‘ ‘ ‘ 
the whole work Du ¥ Witte GUUUL, it LOIS 
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work could be made profitable, if it could 
useful, that there are capitalis 
been glad to have 


made sin this 
country who would have 
taken stock ina company where the Govern- 
trieent paid half the expense? This, 
another evidence that instead of being a work 
of merit, it is a scheme of demerit entirely, 
trom the beginning to the end. 
Again, Mr. Speaker, there are 
the knowledge of every business man, demon 
strating beyond the power of contradiction that 
this measure has no commercial value or im- 
portance whatever, I ask the attention of 
this House to some of them. The Welland 
canal through Canadian territory, connecting 
these two lakes, has been built upward ot 
twenty years. It is of larger capacity than the 
New York canals, being sutlicient to pass ves- 
sels of six baadred tons burden. the tolls 
are Only enough to keep the canal in repair, 
and to pay for its superintendence; and what 
the facts in reference to that eanal? Since 
ISG4, instead of the business of that canal in- 
creasing, it has fallen off. It has fallen off, 
sir, twenty per cent. I864, and this canal 
is built by the Canadian Government to ae- 
complish the same purpose of this Niagara 
ship canal; that is, of enabling the commerce 
of the West to pass from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario without change of vessels. By the 
report of the Canadian Government for the 
’ ISG7 in reference to the trade on this canal 
f tind the following Statement: 


then, is 


facts within 


since 


Total movement of propert vy, passengers, and vessels on 
thie W, and canal for the fiseat wear ISo7, nd the 
thieves precy ling Vearre niding the S th of June \ 

Taod. Ps. 1S6G. 1867, 

Potal tons ~ 1,146,722 WU,LTS Wlo,zo2 

Potal number ot 
passenwe ; 7,608 7,203 0,387 7 

Number of ves- 


und boats 


605,015 


of all kinds...... 7.443 6,347 6,149 5405 
Total tonnage Loo2.857 1,155,806 1,077,314 993,998 
Percentage of decrease of IS67 compared with Ls 


my} 


)percent. 
a little over twenty 


Showing a falling off of 
per cent. years in the business of a 


in four 

canal connecting the same waters and accommo- 
dating the same commerce that the Niagara 
ship canal will if itis ever built. Does this 
Government wish to engage in such an unprofit- 
able undertaking? [hope not. But, sir, how 
is the commerce of the West to be benefited 
by building this canal? True, it can pass by 
it from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario without 
change of vessel, but it will not then attain 
any wider range of markets or diminish the 
existing rates of freight or other obstacles in 
reac hing our own or foreign markets, The St. 
Lawrence rive r is not ni wigable f rom Montreal 
to Lake Ontario. There are forty-three miles 
of canal with twenty-six locks owned by Cana- 
dians, and upon their own territory, through 
which every vessel must pass before reaching 
the Atlantic ocean. And still it is gravely 
urged by the supporters of this bill that to 
build this canal with no outlet to the ocean 
except through a hostile or at least a foreign 
country, and through canals built by and sub- 
ject at all times to the control of that foreign 
Goverument, which may whenever it sees fit 
exclude our commerce from them entirely by 
excessive tolls or ee is a great national 
work aud must be built by the Government 
out of the national revenues: but if we owned 
the St. Lawrence river and its canals, before 
this ship-canal would be available for western 
commerce these Canadian canals would re- 
quire to be enlarged at an expense of uot less 
than $50,000,000, 

Sir, may it not be a part of this scheme to 
first commit our Government to the construe 
tion of this canal and then, after we have ex- 
pended so much money for a work wholly 
unavailable to our commerce without the free 
use of the Canadian canals, to use it as an argu- 


ment to force upon this country another treaty 


Niagara Ship-e ‘anal Mi 
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giving Canada the free use of our markets tn 


consideration of the right to use their canals 
here are now upon the files of this House tw 


} 


reports, sent here by the honorable Secretary 


of the Treas ry made by Mr. Brega, who, | 


is theavent here of the Canadian 


am informed, 
Government, in the interest of a 
treaty. The 
these reports 


proposed 
statements made and arguments 
used in have lt d me to beleve, 
and [doubt not will convinee any member of 
this House who may read them, that the Cana 
dian Government is deeply interested inthe pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. VAN HORN New York. Will my 
colleague yield to me for a moment? Do I 
understand my colleague to say that [Loam in 
favor of the revival of this reciprocity treaty 
with the Canadian Government, and that this 
bill is part of it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
isa part of it. 

Mr. VAN HORN New York. | say 
that mvse lf and fries ia are Oppose d to it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Tsay that this is a part 
of that scheme. Mr. Brega, 1t is said, is here 
with British gold to revive that reciprocity 
treat) 

In regard to the question of military neces- 
sity | will read an extract from an article writ 
ten bya prominent citizen of Canada upon this 
subject, He says: 

“Another argument against the theory of a new 
nationality is the exposed and detenseless condition 
ot the colonies. The territorial formation of Briti 
North America presents an insurmountabloobstacte 
to its defense against the United States. With three 
thousand miles of a frontier bordering upon a pop- 
ulous nation, with whom a casus be/de might arise 
any time, it would be utierly impossible to defen 
this country. Very reliable authorities are quoted 
in support ot this generally conceded position, among 
which is llon . Mr. Aytown, in the imperial Pariia 
ment, who said: “Ile never bad met with auy man 
not a member of the Government who considered 
that it was possible to detend Canada against an at- 
tack in ftoree by the United States; and the decision 
of the writer is, that “if British North America can- 
not be defended, it cannot exist as a separate on 


I say that this scheme 


dependent State, 


through the St. 


eanal and Hudson river via Buffalo. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that this work 
ean afford uo relief to the commerce of the 
West, in view of the fact that it is a part and 
parcel of the schemes of plunder which infest 
this Capitol, it seems to me it is time that we 
should consider whether we have got so much 
money that we ean afford to invest it in the 
manner proposed by this bill. 

[ am aware that it is supposed that the Rep- 
resentatives of the great West, being so deeply 
interested any measure which proposes to 
cheapen transportation to the Kast, will favor 
this project without stopping to consider its 
practicability. ‘This is one of the reasons why 
it is prese mted as the pioneer of all these 
schemes. Lagree that the West should have 
every facility possible to reach the markets of 
this country and of Europe. But upon the 
question whether this canal will cheapen trans 
portation I desire to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that this canal simply enables 
the produce of the West to go to Lake Onta- 
rio without reshipment, and from there it must 
find its way to New York or some other mar: 
ket by the } As I have already 
said, it ¢ = not go from Lake Ontario out 
Lawrence river to a foreign 
market except by the canals of Canada, which 
must be first enlarged before they can afford 
any outlet for that trade. This is one route. 
The other is by way of the Oswego and Erie 
canal or the Champlain canal, or by railroad 

New York city. 

It will not be pretended that property can 
be carried by railroad from Lake Ontario to 
New York city, a distance of between three 
and four hundred miles, as cheap as from Buaf- 
falo to New York by the Erie canal. Neither 
can it be carried by way of the Oswego and 
Erie canals and Hudson river or the St. Law- 
rence river, Champ!ain canal, and Hudson river 
to New York as cheap or quick as by the Erie 

The dis 


yrresent roufes, 


[Luint) Hive yf. 
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tances are greater, and ¢ 
Charged tor the last twenty yy; 
first LWo routes than by the I 


, ; ‘ 
route, Lhe Carrying Capacity | 
and Butialo rou eS 18 the same. | 
Lawrence and Champlain route py 


IS apparent, therelore, thut inde 


Government proposes to con ist ta 


from Lake Ontario te ythe Hy eas ' 


tance of one hundred and e lity itr: 
Niagara ship-canal, when comple |. 

afford any relief to the western eco. 

either by increasing the Capacity for 3 

or cheapening the cost to the m irk 


own or foreign countries, 

Mr. LOGAN, Will the ventlemay 
to put a question right here tor my © a 
ation ? : 

Mr. HUMPHREY. [ willallow, 

Mr. LOGAN, sg, is it that pie 
in California sells at a lower pri 6 j | 
than — at raised in "Tilines sand Ind ei 
flour also? Is it not the faet toat w 
eaiteihhine -—-— 

Mr. HU MP HREY. 
question. 


Mr. LOGAN. 


question. 


chit 
[ prefer to ar 
Then allow meto add Mr. 


It the enlargement ot 
will decrease the length ot railroad t 


tion between the West, or between Lak. \Iy 
or Lake Michigan and the East, 
it, according to the gentleman's own a 


Lo only two or three hundre d miles OV Tea 
aod it trans sportation by water is cleay hae 


by railroad, would it notto that ex 


the interest ot the eericulte ural comn 
aud in fact of the whole people 
States? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. The gent 
why the treights from San to N 
York are less than from Chicago to New \ 
lt is tor the same reason that freiglits 
New York to Liverpool are less than tro 
cavo or Milwaukee to New York eity, a! 
the distance is much greater. ‘There isa 
larger amount of property shipped from \ 
York to San Francisco than is broug 
consequently freights outward are mueh hi : 
than on the return cargoes. Our easter 


francisco 


ucts are sent to Calitormia, and the s 
returning bring next to nothing, so that 
fornia wheat, as well as all other proper! 


brought back at merely nominal cost. 
it is between New York city and Liver 
the freight brought here far exceeds, | 
amount and cost, that sent back. Thatis 
New York cityjs the great market of this: 
try for the products shipped to foreign « 
tries. You ean get at any time grain and ! 
carried from New York or Boston to Liv 
tor less than you can get it carried through ' 
waters of any one of the western lakes. 
mueh in regard to the first question. | 
Now, then, for the next question. Ad 
freight and tolls from Lake Erie to thie ¢ 
Oswego on the Welland canal and Lake | 
rio to the charges on the three hundred 
fifty miles of railroad from Oswego to S 
York city together, and it will exceed, 
very large percentage, the cost of freight 
tolls from the city of Buffalo by wat 
the way to New York. That 
gentleman’s other question, as 1 understat 
Now, for the purpose of furmishing a | 
regard to this matter, | want to call t! 
tion of the Llouse to a comparison of | 
of transportation from the city of Chicas 
the city of New York by way of the \V 





answers t | ve 


canal and Lake Ontario, and the Oswego 4 | 
Erie canal and the Hudson river, and y mi 
way of Buffalo through the Erie canat a : N 
Hudson river; and it there is liad rad whic 
by the Welland canal route now, how cat 
expect to gain anything by building au \ 
canal, which will leave the produc ein preci 

the same place where the Welland canal |e" . 
it? ‘The building of a sec ‘oud canal, col "tee 


ing Lakes Erie and Ontario will certain!) 

















) q ' 
Q (‘ONG SD SESS 
tothe che puess of fre chtsaslong 
ust be carried from there by 
and the same means tf trans 
; ed now Lhe cost of trans 
it and eornu from Chic azo to 
: the year L804, via lake and 
Buttalo, was 2S oOo cents on whe at, 
s eents on corn; and via Oswego it 
_ is eentson wheat, and 259° on corn— 
é wor of Buffalo one tenth of a cent 
ind fourtenthsoncorn. Notice how 
harges are balanced in proportion 
work done by each route. The divis- 
the charges by both routes for the 
r the year were >: 
” VIA BUFFALO. 
On wheat. On corn. 
F ght ccadaveoedecsses Geet CORume 8.4 cents. 
at ciuileniceaes eaten {.8)5 
qu sd PIVOT .sosscinee can oe EOE 11.72 
‘ VIA OSWEGO. 
On iwheat, On corn, 
» Ib» ov cs csbaccensshe er QUEENS 14.25 cents. 
lia 4 255 
\ { river e .. 9.49 S.57 
CHURCHILL. Will my colleague yield 
r ~~ moment ? 
IUMPHREY. I have not time. 
dd We. WARD. I hope my colleague will be 
itime to muke his speech and to answer 
L, HU MP HREY. If I can have all the 
| need L am entirely willing to be inter- 
y it for the present I must decline to 
Sir, if the Welland canal, as I have 
_with ae apac ity to pass boats of six hun- 
t us burden from Lake Erie to Ontario, 
ieapened the cost of the transit of 
ew riv from the West either to New York or 
n market, and cannot add to the capa- 
such transit without the building or 
) ving other routes from Lake Ontario, I 
vew } her it is advisable that we should 
guts | $12,000,000 for the purpose of open- 
I er canal between these lakes, which 
have any other or different effect than 
sa airead) ‘built ? 
from N Speaker, it is known to every man who 
ig! iny knowledge of the trade upon these 
ieh hiy s that within the last five years there has 
ue Fi falling off in the quantity of grain 
ng through the Welland canal. A rail 
that ( been built by private capital upon its 
| ‘strom lake to lake, and most of the grain 
for Lake Ontario is transferred from 
sve ‘els at Port Colborn, on Lake Erie, to 
Is, road and carried to Lake Ontario, and 
ha lelivered into vessels instead of using 
this « inal; this isdone as a matter of economy) 
igen ( qn to those engaged in the trade. 
and | Mr, Speaker, [ desire to say a word in rela- 
lie bil which I have presented as a 
roug stitute for this bill. The main features of 
es substitute, as all members know who have 
n enough interest in the matter to read it, 
Ad les for a grant by the Federal Govern- 
he | to the State of New York of the sum of 
uke U “1.000.000 on eondition that the State of 
dred York shall enlarge the Oswego and the 
» to A ‘canals to a size sufficient to enable the 
ed ze of vessels of two hundred and fifty feet 
eigh ugth and thirty feet in breadth; this will 
Wi those eanals sufficiently large that steam- 
a tr may be used, an improvement which 
rs i reduce the tolls and freights to an enor- 
5 i ‘xtent; it would obviate the necessity of 
a ne transhipment at the city of Buffalo 
it the city of Oswego from the large pro 
fleas s and vessels of the lakes into boats upon 
‘e canals, carrying six hundred, eight hun- 
weg or one thousand tons, and thence direetly 
1d ; city of New York. 
ui anid ‘ow, a word in relation to the position 
a “wen the State of New York, which I have 
w ’ nor in part to represent. oce ipies in re- 
yall ‘to this great question of inter-communt- 
eae between the States, and particularly 
Ma ‘ween the West and the East, over our canals 
col “4 railroads, f undertake to say that ther 
ainly veeu nowhere, either iu this country or any 
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Yas WIS unsellish, and 
f national comme re 
1 ex ted by the people 
ple of the Westsh ul | 
of dissatisfact nmupon 
tsmoney and the wisdom 
and energy ot Its eit nsthatthe wl iole West is 


indebted, more than to anything else, for the 
means Ol becoming the great and populous 
country it is to-day. 


as 1800S some of 


As early 
who ever in 
ris, ee rston, and others, seeing the means 
om wunieath between cast and the 
West that was offered by the natural construe- 
tion of the territory of New York, conceived 
the project of connecting the waters of 


' : 
the WIs nen 


lived this country, Clinton, Mor 


t t > 
Ot Ltit 


the 





ocean with the waters ot the great lakes by 
means of the Mrie canal. ‘They did not con- 
ceive that project in the narrow spirit of local 


but it was in the inter 
’ ) y 
| hey prepared a memorial, 


here and presented to the 


} + t 
pride or local interest, 
he nation. 
which they 


est ott 


“ame 





Congress, setting forth the advantages of this 
work, natural and otherwise, and asking that 
the General Government should make an a 

propriation for the purpose of constructing it 
Phey asked for aid » ground that it was a 
national enterprise he Feder al Government 


approve 1 the proyect, but repledtothe 


» General Governinent had no money 


memo 
rial that the 
to Spare. 

New York was then Spar sely 
poor, wil 


populate d and 


th less persons in the whole State than 


now live on Manhattan Island. But those men 
didnot abandon this truly national work. ‘They 
went home and agitated the project until they 


} . 1 


people OF that 
was passed by the 


1 the interest of the 


and in 1817 a law 


had arouse 
State, 


Legislature authorizing the building of the 
a }} +} ss ri’) se 
rie canal by the State. They did not stop for 


ald trom the General Government 


not then any lobby in 


| ‘ bd y 
this Capitol urging the 


Representa tives of the people to let 


their hands into the Treasury and take out the 


peo} le's money. Iam sorry to say that there 

y 1 , “a ' 
is a dilierentl slate Ol liiinys now trom Waoat 
there was then. 


Mr. VAN HORN, « eT York. 


Does my 
that 


colleague [Mr. Humpurey] suppose wt 
have any lobby around this capital urging the 
passage of this bill? [will only say that the 
lobby is all on the other side, and the met- 
bers of that lobby are in this Hall to-d: j 

Mr. COVODE. Will the gentleman from 
New York yield to me for a moment’ 

Mr. HUMPHREY ‘or a moment, yes. 

Mr. COVODE. I wish merely to correct 


an expression of the gentleman with 
WhO Was e ntitle d to the credit of originating 
the communication between the waters of the 
Kast and the waters of the West. I will state 
to the gentleman that that credit to 
those who first contemplated the construction 
of a water communication from the Mohawk 
river to Wood creek, ai the P oneer 
of the great enterprise which DeWitt 

led when the Erie canal was construct ed. It 
dates back far beyond the period to which the 
centleman has refe 


Mr. HUMPHREY. 


regard to 


belongs 


Was 


Clinton 


rred. 


i a 
The gentleman has 


not informed us who those parties were. In 
the act which authorized the building of the 
Erie canal one of the reasons, purposes, and 
objeets or the work was, as set forth in the 
pre: amble, to enable the « rmmerce of the West 


( 1 
to reach the markets of the Kast. 





It “the whole country, and not im the 
. . ’ ay \" “" 
eC interest of the State Ol New 10! 


that this great work was concely 


ried out. 


Mr. SYPHER 


rey, gt } 
Will the gentleman } 


me to make a single suggestion, which ts d 

re¢ in the line of his argument? ‘The prod 
ucts of the West are now shipp dto New York 
via New Orleans. and at from ten to twenty 
five cents less per bushel ( n grain than he St 


Mr. Humphrey. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. It is sufficient for me 
to say, In answer to that suggestion. that | am 
not taiking about railroads. Lam talking abou 
a means of communication infinitely cheaper 
than railroads and intinitels cheay than the 
communication by the Mi $ : er. There 
are natural obstacles connec the nav 





gation of that 


impossible that it shall ever become the creat 
highway for the commerce of the West to the 
ty of New York and thence to Europe. The 
State of New York built this canal within abou 
seven the its imence 
ment. The charges for transporting upon it 
per one hundred pounds trom Albany to But 
talo were, for the first four ye forty-nine 
cents tolls and forty five cents freight. "The 
State has enlarged this canal: and the charges 
have been reduced in such a proportion as to 
facilitate, in the very highest degree, the trans 
mission of produce to the eastern 
markets, and at tke least possible cost. What 
those el ? Why, sir, on 
hundred pounds the tolls are six cents and the 
ireight six ct a reduction equal to eighty- 
eight per cent. on tolls and eighty per 
It is a fact known to every 
an who has any knowledge of this commerce 
passing from last to West that the State of 
New York has reduced the tolls on the canals, 
and consequently the freights, just 
could do so without levying gy taxes upon her 


people to pay for their construction and 
tenance 


years from time of con 


urs, 


the westein 


are urges to day one 


nis 


seven 
cent on freight. 
m 


as il 


as tast 


main 


Chere is another fact of the utmost import- 
ance. These tolls are not subject to tlue- 
lations of supply and demand. They are 
witabiicheed every spring, when canal navigation 


mut the 


e time 


Opens, and rethain the same through 


whole Upon the lakes there are 
the fall when the tre) 

they are in the 

eaused by thie 


the State 


season. 


hts are fourtold what 
summer, the differences being 
But 
¢ the im 


.s 
whoie ¢ 


‘law of su} ply and demand 
Ne w 


catamdia ot Phos 


York, appreciatin 
canais to the 
has never taken advantage of the pressure ol 
business 


‘OountryV, 


to make an increase of the rates ol 


tolls. 
Mr. ALLISON. 


suggestior 


I desire to 
with reference to this matter of tolls 


on the Erie eanal. I understand that the re- 


] ° ] 
make @ singie 


port of the auditor of the State of New York 
shows that this Erie canal has paid into the 


the State 815,000,000 and 


treasury of 
above the entire cost of the canal, including 
the interest upon all the money invested and 
all the expe nditures by the State for repairs. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I say that the gentle 
man is mistaken on that point. This allegation 
that the State of New York has been making 
money out of this canal is a matter to which I 
was just coming. It was built, as I have already 
said, with direct reference to the commerce 
outside of the State; and the lateral canals 
which have been constructed have been built 
for precisely the same purpose. The Erie and 
canal takes the trade of the West; 
hemung eanal takes the trade of Penn- 
the Champlain canal takes the trade 
of New England and Canada. The whole canal 
bt only $10,000,000 ; and there has 
never beenadollar ofthe proc eeds approp riated 
except to pay the de bts incurred in construct 
ing and keeping in repair the canals 
have from time to time been reduced in accord 


over 


Osweg ) 
the C 
sylvania: 


is 


how 


‘The t olls 


ance with what from the beginning of these 
canals down to the present time has been th 

avowed policy of the State and of its aiden 
men. Why, sir, in the New York constitu 


tioual convention of 1867 the policy with refer 
} ir 


nais Was a tof dis 


adineg man of the 


ence to our ci subjee CUSSION, 


and eve ry ocaatant le con- 
i himself in favor 
+} tolls had pal d thi 
he tolls had pi 

1 
the iyi 


1m expressed of making 


Canalis, AS SOON Aas 


of S1LO.000,000, 
sutiicient tolls to pay for 


balance iree, with 


ot levying 


exception i 
: ’ 
repairs and superintendet : b 2 
This has been the j y of the State trom 





Sinners 


Wao © 





Se 


a Me 


Fete. 
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PENATI 
the beyimnies,. and is now its po ievyviandia 
my friends here, and i ask ull th te e] 
ves of this great nation, if we are to expen 
money, hether { not tur bette 
should do it in the same way in which it has 
bere " metmnali ike ente rprises in this coun 
try up to the present time; that is, to let 
4ppropriation De made fO the State, ana li¢ 


work be done through Its inustrumentaiities, 
under the condition that the State 
before it receives a dollar of money, that upon 
the repayinent of the cost of these canals they 
shall therealter be forever free to the com 
merce of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, instead of this Niagara ship- 
canal being a work which the 


» snall pledge, 


cormmmercial men 
of this country are in favor of, the fact is 
quite the Contrary ; the men who put through 
the bill in the Thirty-Ninth Congress found 
that it was utterly impossible to get anybody 
to invest their private funds in this 
tion, dollar for dollar, with the Government. 
I Buy that fact furnishes the best evidence that 
the commercial men of the country do not 
regard this as the way in which the commerce 
of the West, which has become of national 
importance, is to be benefited or advanced. 
But, sir, l have otherevidence. I have before 
me the memorial of the national ship-canal 
convention, held at Chicago in 1863, and I 
wish this [louse to hear the conclusion to 
which these merchants and statesmen arrived. 
This memorial was published by the order o 
that convention, and [ think my friend from 
Illinois [ Mr. Jupp] was a member of that con 
vention. 

Mr. JUDD. To was not in the country at 
the time. : 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Uknowif he had been 
in the country he would have been in this con 
ention and one of its most distinguished mem 
bers, and would have fully concurred in that 
memorial | have no doubt. -L will read an 
extract from it: 


specula 


“The configuration of the North American conti- 
nent presents the most remarkable adaptation to 
internal commerce of any portion of the globe. ‘The 
ereat interior basin drained by the Mississippi and 
iis tributanes, with ten thousand milesof steamboat 
navigation; the lakes, with their shore lines of tive 
thousand miles, and with more than ninety thousand 
square miles of surface; these great Mediterranean 
seas of the New World ean be connected with the 
great river of the West by a steamboat and ship 
canal only thirty-six miles long. The outlet to the 
Atlantic by the Hast is equally remarkable with that 
of the South, and equally favorable to the commer 
cial development and unity of our country. The arm 
of Almighty _ cut down the barriers of the Alle 
ghanies, and ordained that the ocean tides should 
flow through the highland passes of these mount- 
ains. ‘The broad Hudson, stretching away northerly 
toward the lakes, pointed to the sagacious statesman 
of New York the pathway toempire. The genius of 
DeWitt Clinton, quick to eateh the clearintimation, 
consummated what nature had so nearly completed 
and opened the way by the New York canals from 
the Atlantic to the lakes. Dllinois, by the aid of the 
Federal Government, followed, completing the water 
channel from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and 
now we have only to follow the finger of God as in- 
terpreted by Clinton and consummate what is so 
nearly done, and we have an East and West Missis- 
sippi from the Missouri to the Atlantic.” 


The idea of building this Niagara ship-eanal 
seems to be to get from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontano. Our effort should rather be to open 
up all our avenues of trade, so that whatever 
commerce shall find its way into either of these 
lakes can pass with the least possible expense 
to the commercial center of the country, the 
city of New York, soon to be the center of the 
commerce and finance of the world. 

Theretore it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
if we are to engage in an enterprise of this 
character, it should be the one suggested in 
the substitute which I have offered for this bill. 
It ap peals to everyinterest which should actu- 
ate conscle ntious men represe nting the peop ile 
in an economical administration of the Gov- 


ernment, 

Now, sir, as to the question whether we are 
in @ condition to appropriate this money at 
this time I want to say a word; but before 


NDIN To 


THit CONGRES 


i 
3 Stute thatll a oO} » ihe 
ls ‘ mh’ Cnguging in WOrkKs ¢ ha 
{ oven has buiiding raurona 
; i hese works should be left to the 
} 1 
wid ‘ 
li iD | it t Laat Our 
1) iif is ili We i popiuta , 
Is peCaUse We have recognized a8 a controlling 


principle that each State must attend to these 


matters 


for itself. ‘ihe States can provide tor | 


these works by Incorpor rating companies or | 


than the 
constitutional 


otherwise much cheaper and better 
Federal Government had it the 
power. The canalsand railroads already built 
throughout the country in this way furnish the 
truth of this position ; and 
the future prosperity, greatness, and powcr of 


best ev idenee oft the 


this country depend, in my judgment, more upon | 


a strict adherence to this principle than any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Speaker, will the condition of the national 
finances at this time permit us to make the 
appropriation required by this bill ? 
subject Lam happy to be able to quote the opin- 
ions of gentlemen much better acquainted with 
finances in general, and especially the financial 
condition of the national Treasury, than I am. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, | Mr. Burt- 
LeR, | when the bill appropriating $6,000,000 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors was 
before this House at the last session, said: 
‘Sir, if we upon this side of the Hlouse are to stand 
upon anything as to the policy upon which we pro- 
pose to go into the next campaign itis upon economy 
of administration, We have only this tloor to show 
that desire. The Executive Departments of the Goy- 
ernment, Whichsubstantially control the administra- 
tion of the tinances, are not within our reach or within 
our control; and the peoplemust look here upon this 
floor as the only place where we, as a party, can ex- 
hibit the principles upon which we stend. If, then, 
we vote away at this time six or eight miiliondollars 
let me say to you that the people willsay, ‘With our 
taxes we cannot afford to make the experiment;’ 
and tor this reason: without arguing the question as 
to whether Lhese expenses are necessary or are prom- 
ising great results or not, Lsay we are in no condition 
to meet these expenditures, You might as well ask 
one of the mill-owners of my State, who is so far in 
debt that bis mill is mortgaged and he cannot get 
production to meet his expenditures, to go intogreat 
expenditure to improve his property and render it 
iInere productive at this moment. Wait until we are 
able, until we are able as a people, then [ will vote 
for this and other expenditures of a like character.” 

I hope the gentleman will give this House his 
present views upon the question of economy. | 
wantto knowif he thinks, or this House thinks, 
that our present financial condition has so much 
improve di in the pe live months that we cal 
afford to give 312,000,000 for the purpose ot 
inaugurating a s] cculative scheme like this, 
while then we could not afford to appropriate 
$3,000,000 to improve all the barbors and 
rivers throughout the country. 

[ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. Paine obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the gentleman 
to allow me five minutes more. 

Mr. PAINE. I yield five minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Sir, L hope this House 
will heed the words of that gentleman and that 
he has not forgotten them. 

The distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. WasHBURNE | also opposed that appropri- 
ation. He used language equally as strong as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it was unnecessary for those gentle- 
men to use such language for the purpose of 
showing that this country is in a condition not 
at all fitted for the expenditure of money upon 
any scheme of this kind. Millions upon mil- 
lions of debt is now resting upon the people. 
hey are beginning to feel the burden, and will 
continue to for many years to come. 

In view of these facts, in view of the condition 
of the finances of the country, in view of the 
burden of taxation that is pressing upon the 
people, I appeal to members of the House 
to pause before they s sanction a scheme like 
this, a scheme which as I have already said, 
is merely the forerununer of others of like 
character. 


Upon this | 
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| States. 
| tion of this territory was ever afterward in 





|} a contract. 


SIONAL GLOBE, 


|! est whatever in this claim ; polit 
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O? TENNESSE} 
IN THE SENATE OF THE U 
January V1, 1s 
The Senate h iving under con ley 
(CS. No. 625) for the relief of Miss Sue VM 
Deestur, Alabama— : 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. Presipent: Person: ully L hay 
Cu 
not care which way it is decided ; 
my views in regard to the juss 
preety ot it. The ease is simply 
ollicer of the war of 1812. who _ 
country faithfully, and saved a small ay 
ns from his scanty earnings, pure 
a small estate for his family, which je |, pun Vi 
his death in their hands, supposing, of ¢ 
that he left them and the estate in thy: 
his country. ‘The rebellion came a, 
over that section of the couutry, and i: 


of mea 


necessary for the oflicers of the United s 
to take the home of the two childre: 
oliicer for the purpose of erecting a fy; 
it. ‘These are the facts so far as the 
are concerned. It was taken in the na 
The land and house were ya ys 
A fort was built under the express dir. 

of the oflicer who had command of that piqo.. \ 
and the building materials were appropriat 
by him. Ie says himself that the value of yo pregil 
property was fully equal to theamount ¢ claimed uy 
The question now is whether this claimants 

receive pay or not. This property was taken 


| in 1864. 


First, let me say a word regard 
condition of the country at the time. [np Js 


the line of the rebellion extended from. ) 


haps, the Missouri river to Columbus, { 


| tucky, through the southern part of Ken 
ito the Alleghany mountains, and then 


east tothe Potomac river and on to the A: 
tic ocean. As early as April, 1862, Gen 


| Grant had penetrated to Shiloh, and had & Wal 


feated the rebel army at that place. Ha won V 
soon afterward took Corinth, and the aus iW 
line of the enemy had receded from the rt 
already given to southern Arkansas and ! A 
that to Corinth and east through northern Ai At 
bama to the Alleghany mountains, and newt 
all of Tennessee, Arkansas, and Kentu 
been restored to the command of the | 
That was in 1862. Practically no por ih 


hands of the rebels except fora very shortt 
and, so far as the practical question is concerie: quart 
it was no more rebel territory than was the at muh 
of Ohio or the State of Indiana when John \ esse! 
gan made his raid into those States. Practica.) gp «OVE 
the rebels were excluded from every po 
of this territory at that time, so a tech 
ally only, it may be considered as ene! 
territory ; and [ shall call the attention 
Senate hereafter particularly to this po 
willadmit forthesake of the argument, althous 
I do not believe it, that the claimant he 
have been technically an enemy. Now, is 
to call the attention of the Senate to these! ‘o 
facts, that those who have opposed this ¢ 
oppose it on the ground that this country 
tec hnically enemy’s country, and that 


| claimant was technically a public enem) 


There were created during the war ' 
classes of claims. The one ‘class of cla 
originated from the necessity of the tim 
Government was forced to put its ‘wees ds 
market, which were sold ata ruinous rat 
the bondholder obtained a bond, as 4 ev! 
rule, for double the amount that he pa . 
Government, and six per cent, Interest!" rt 
on the entire sum. The sum that those » = 
holders claim from the Government am 


to something like twenty-five hundred m capi 
dollars. I admit, of course, that the Gov Cas 








i ms 
< eriy CAI sided wut prebilaps 
; id oil went to the be 
rON" ind contractors, and tuose 
i 
l V Ol Selling the vonunds 


We adult, ot course, that we 

i id | Hope the (rover: 
every dollar Of It. biiere Was 
6s ol elu us ln the Soutn. \\ hen 
M 2 jertook to levy Cc yntributions on 
iis ‘I insurrection, they re- 
large amounts of 
Ve no s mus and military & which enabled 
uplele the Object for which 
into that 
according to 


1 } 
feclaread In 
m the inhabitants 


Lores 





Lhis 
report 
5 eur 

the 


een seul country. 
the 
War, amounted 
dollars. All 


soutuern 


ages, 
iv we etary of lust 
an ’ it eighteen milidiOll 
entre that 


d S18,000,000, 


~tutoeg 
he Lables 


Mall an s from th 
ure en preferred did notexcce 
e very contident that the whole sum wail 
. ; : oe in time exceed 330,000,000, It is 
the ea : re narkable , When you Come lo estinale 
and on “yantity of provisions supplied by 
small the amount of 

hited < > to eall the attention of the Senator trom 
lren oa. | Mr. Morrox,j who, I believe, is a 
a fo ober of the Comimittee on Military Affairs, 
ni t, ia Lis speech in the other Llouse, 
ylonek aa my State, who 
; ; ot a soldier of the war of 1512, 
S 4 ia it a soidier of the war with Mexico, aud 
that; when the rebellion out, lett his 
cht our lines, and afterward raised 
{ men, fought gallantly during the 
nt ela was taken prisouer aud placed under the 
guns in the city of Charleston 
Ile states that he has seen 
isand dederal troops 

ard t vo days, Without auy pay 


nis Launy re Celplts DELNZ } 


these 


Tit how Claims Is. 


Viilns of 


broke 


Mant sig ur own 
Was ty -Verai WECKS. 
si led ab one place 
beimy asked and 
Iven lor Lie amoutnl 
irom, ved. ihe atlentlion 
Military Committee to lis name is be- 
Kenty ise he was nominated here for a brevet last 
en | wy and that nomination slumbered in the 
the Ar slitary Committee. Was it because he 
2, Genera juivallya public enemy that his nomination 


reason wuy d call the 


Wits 





d had d, vained there, and that his claims to recogni- 
I] tion were allowed to sleep ? 
the actua | wish to call attention to the fact that these 
nth juartermasters’ Claims have been paid by the 
and { ernment under the law of July 4, 1564. 
hern Ala ler that law the quartermaster’s depart- 
nd ment and commissary department have con- 
uy } cuued to pay them whenever the proper 
he | fas been turnished to them. 
ly no y the two classes of claims rest upon pre- 
same basis. The Government ob 
ued from those in insurrectionary districts 
juartermaster supplies and commissary stores, 
the Srate ud also the use of real estate, whicu were as 
ohn Mor ssenual and necessary for the purposes of the 
a roverument as the money which was obtained 
y po nth e North and in Kurope. Both were ob- 
, tecl ; tained for the same purpose and were applied 
et ‘0 ue Same purpose, and the claims of both, 
my judgment, rest upon the same ground as 
obligation upon the part of the Govern- 
(topay them. I think they rest upon the 
( - basis and that both sets of claimants have 
[ wis ‘se sate right in law and equity to be paid, and 
‘hought to be paid. 
Lis ¢ tis but reasonable that the claimants for 
try was ‘som Tam now speaking should be paid. Why 
at 5 : The objec tion to the fulfillment of this 
tutional obligation, as I understand, rests 
war tM F “pe tals ground, and this ground alone, that 
aimMant was technically a public enemy, 
é bat this section of the country was tech- 
ds “ly euemy s country. Every argument that 
raat ‘s been adduced by the Senator trom New 
gene versey, ae PRELINGHUYSEN, | whose argument 
oe hall t he grounds of those oppose d to 
: we bul, has been based on the decision of the 


se | ~Liel Jus 


istice in Mrs. Alexander’ s colton case, 
419; 


Gor . Mn ing snemers property, the cotton was liableto 

ie GOV +bture and confiscation by the adverse party. (Prize 
Vases, ‘ 

ts, 2 Black, 687.) It is true that this rule, as to 


1 
ard it y the 





}es i wu 


‘ » Ww 
iu ‘ iN Wallace, 


proof 


| v 1? ey 
PO ‘PELia ¢ NG DISS TON AL 
\. ] . | ~—i ea 
my A ¢ ye ii d wler. 
property iaha ived Very lmipot qu 
ha i 
‘ \ ‘ i \ i L V 
l ¥ be regardedta l i sirtictied ( 
wes dictated by tue1 ry operationof the war 
L Kent, $2) anda Xciud i ‘ ilies u 
ot [ riy pro rivot pach I =} th K 
of galu Lb Lip nin i g general 
deternu 1 WHE Spr \ es its mot i 
pplication requ i Y military eimergencies; 
W co ier is of pu poles nd positive 


provistons of law, and the generat “I irit of legisla 
tion Must indicate (he cases in which its application 
may De properly deuied to the pr soeel ty of non-com- 
batant enemies.” 

What are 
advanced in 
nies pl 


we to understand by the doctrine 
the nriva Mme HRe 
Lie pria Ca ‘ 
operty and public enemies? 


concerulng ene- 


irate nde d nothin 
embraced in then 


liis manifest that the court 
more than was 
the cases in 


Tan oO 
All the cases 
ships seized on the high seas while atte 
the pro 
Phereisn rT rsy 


r 
t 
question. were of 
ene 

inka 


4} 


to run the blockade contrary to 
tion of the President. 
as to the ¢ haracter ot 


: 
these vessels and the i 


Cargoes, Vhat was s aid by the court ay pprrec 


Whouy to the case belore t! lem, and not to the 
status of the 


Lhe rule ado} re 


citizens of the several States. 

din these ec lebrated cases 
would never ap ply to the property of citizens 
land of a very ‘different character 
T his class of property could only be confiscated 
by the authority of No opinions 
Oo! public ists and no practice of nations re lative 
Lo properly on the high s 


seized on 
tue nation. 


eas has any reference 
the limit of the use 
nade of the terms public enemy aud enemy 
property. 

The Chief Justice in thre 
reterred to the prize 
evident that he applied 


t 


LO real estate. Phis 1s 


Alexander 
But it is very 


cotton 
Cause Cuses, 


ils OWll 


sentiments ot 


justice and his enlarged understanding to the 
svlution of the case. le makes the 
tion clearly property seized on the 


‘ 
high seas and property taken on land. The 


distine 
between 


geucral opinions of the court in the prize cases 
in such cases can never be salely applied to 
the proper adjudication of property seized on 
and, 

Lie decision in the prize cases rested on 
public law, that of the case in question ou stat- 
ute law. It was not subjected to the rules 
adopted in courts of admiralty for the con- 
demnation of property admitted to be the sub- 
ject of seizure itis enemy property, 
and because it may be and is m: le 
the enemy to furnish him the 
Toe ripple his resources becomes a matter of 


beca Use 


use of by 


sinews of war. 
the first i: nportance, at nd is, therefore, resorted 
to. Therule, however, even in this case is a 


harsh one, and unworthy of the sanc 


} 


just and honorable pe ople. 


In proot ul 


tion of a 


I refer Lo 
who says: 


this view of the case 
the Opinions ot Chancellor Kent, 
*Vattel condemus very strongly the spoliation of 


a country without palpable necessity; and hespeaks 
Withajustindignation ofthe burning ofthe Palatinate 


by Turenne, under the cruel instructions of Lou- 
vois, the war minister of Louis ALV. ‘The general 
usage now is net to touch private property upon 


land without making compensation unless in sp¢ 

cial cases, dictated by the necessary operations of 
war, or when captured in places carried by storm, 
and which repelled all the overtures for a capitula 


tion. Contributions are sometimes levied upon a 
conquered country, in lieu of confiscation of prop- 
erty, and as some indemnity for the expenses of 
maintaining order and atiording protection. If the 


conqueror goes beyond these limits wantonly, or 
when it is not clearly indispensable te the Just pu: 

poses of war, and seizes private property of pacitic 
persons for the sake of gain, and destroys private 
dwellings, or public e dific: es devoted to civil purposes 
only, or makes war upon monuments of art and 
models of taste, he violates the modern usages of war, 
- is sure to meet with indignant resentment, and 
to be held up to the general scorn and detestation of 
the world.” 


It was upon such a rule as that laid down by 
Chancellor Kent that the Chief was 
guided in his more liberal and rhtened 
views. The same spirit of humanity and lib 
erality | is shown by Mr. Wheaton in the follow 
ing summary of the progress of 
of nations on the rights of enemies over prop 
erty, part four, page 597; 


Justice 


enug 


the customs 


“In ancient times both the movable and immov- 


SENATE. 


abie property of the var i eu 4 ua to the con- 
i i ich W An ’ (F, viten 
iwithunreienting = 1 » una ii Was the 
lauie of the Roman provinces subdued by Northern 
Hburbariuns bh the deecti uoad iali of the Weslery 
ire. A large portiouirein one third to two 
third tthe lands belonging to the vanquished 
provil bs Was contiscated, and partitioned among 
thei ugerors, Lhe lastexampie tii buroy Psuck 
a ju was thatol England by Wiiiiam Not 
I iy Sut that period amoug the civil ih 


trons of Caristendom, con juest,even when confirmed 
by treaty ul peace, Las been lullowed by no general 
or partial transmutation of landcd property. ‘Lhe 
property belonging to the Government of the van- 
quisheud nation passes to the victorious State, which 
also takes the plice of the former sovereign in regard 
to emingnt dotiain. In other respects, private nghts 
are unafice «i by conquest.” 

Lhe conquest of Kngland and the apportion- 
ment of the lands am Oly the 
victorious leader was the last 
rule of national law 
Sevator trom New Jersey. 
ot tyranny the 


the 
upplication ot the 
by the 
Phen ensued a re wn 


soidiers ot 


terrilie ndvocated 


like of which never betore or 


has been wittessed tor duration and ecru 
eily. itis Lhe rule of 

and deliver. it arose in an ave when it was 
lawful to kill your enemy im battle and spoil 
him of his 


since 


the highwayman, stand 






goods or lead him, his wite, and 
children into slavery. It is a rule worthy 
of the days when the captive enemies made 
sport fora Roman audieuce in the arena ot the 
wnphitheater amid the terocious monsters of 
Atrica that were dragged trom their distant re- 
treats to devour their human victims. Itis a 
rule ever ** more honored iu the than 
in the observance,’ now tolerable only among 
natious destitute of either conscience or human 
ity. the rule of Christian civilization 1s to 
respect the private property onland. That the 
in the not tree trom 
objections In retereuce to the reasoning 


breach 


decisions prize Cases are 
prave 
outside of the actual question before the court 
attention of the to the re- 
marks of Judge Sprague in the Law Reporter. 


L with cali the Senwle 

[i is untortunate for the cause of the country 
that the decided during the heat of 
battle, when the minds of men were unsettled 
by passion, when every energy was directed to 
purpose of saving the 
its then terrible condition. The whole country 
Was intent on the present. [he future was dark 


cases Were 


the Immediate Union in 


aud uncertain aud of no consequence ut the 
ume. tlhe idea ot subordinuating action to the 
future good of the country did not enter largely 
calculations of men. The court took 
limit their Opinions to the simple 


decision ot t he 


into the 
no care to 


case, but gave color to the idea 


that in tueirsweeping gener tlities the y inte *nded 


to embrace property on sea and land in the 


same category. This was neither right nor 


iavende z 


*Au objection to the prize decisions of the district 
arisen from an apprehension of radical con- 
sequences. Lt has been supposed that it the Govern- 
went fave tue rights of a belligerent, then, alter the 
rebellion is suppressed, it will have the rights of con- 
quest; that aState and its inbaditants may be perma- 

nently divested of ali political privileges and treated 
as toreigu territory acquired by arms, his is an 
error, a grave and dangerous error. Belligerent rights 

cannot be exereised when there are no belligerents, 
Conquestot a lureign country gives absvlute and un- 
limited sovereign rights. But no nation ever makes 
such w conquest of its own territory. It a hostile 
power, either from without orwithin a nation, takes 
possession and loids absolute dominion over aby por 

tion OL ils Le erin wry, and the nation by torce ot arias 
expels or overthrows the euemy and sup : resses hos 

tilities, it acquires no new title, but merely regains 
the possession of which it had been temporarily de 
prived, The nation acquires no new sovereignty, bul 
merely maintains its previous rights.”’—Law Lt 

porter, June, 1862, case of the Amey Wi arwick. 


a 


court ha 


When the flag of the nation made its appear 
ance in Alabama, the authority 
was reéstablished. ‘The insurrection d 
destroy the rightful authority of the Const 
tion, nor ¢ hang re In any respect the righ i 
ligations of the citizens. It suspended tor 
| eacetul execution, and for a time 
obseured the hight of our political sun; Dut 
like the national sun when the clouds pass away 
it shed over the whole land its life-giving and 
protecting rays when the insurgents gave piace 
to the national soldier 

No new laws, no new form 


ot her iaws 


of government, 
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sprung up: the 


I 
republican Government came back to its 


iorities or rights 


ful triends, and covered them again with its 
} my Che laws of nations no more 
pouenaate 1 the Constitution than the moon in 
i transit over the dise of the sun supplant sor 


mars the power and functions of that luminary. 
Mr. Phillimore says: 

The United States, by their inferior courts, have 
decided that when a conquered territory 1s repos- 
sessed by its former sovereign, private individuals 
acquire aright to all property that belonged to them 
before itwas taken by the conqueror,’’—2 Bay, Loo. 


This doctrine * constructive treason or en- 
emy property would sweep away all rights, and 
reduce the people to a degradation worse than 
slave ry. 

Confining our attention to public law, and 
under the direet Operation of the rules of war, 
we have a definite and well-established one 
applied to the question under consideration, 
lhe regenerating principles of Christian civil- 
ization have mitigated the asperities of war and 
rendered men under its awful ordeal humane 
toward those whom stern duty commands them 
to light. Soldiers are not the less men. be- 
cause the badvised counsels of princes place 
them in conflict. Sodecided are the opinions 

publicists on this question that Vattel lays 
down the following rule for the payment of 
property taken by the Government ; 

* The damages under consideration are to be dis- 
tinguished into two kinds: those done by the State 
it-elt or the sovereign, and those done by the enemy, 
Of the first kind some are done deliberately and by 
way of precaution, as when atield, a house, or a gar- 
den belonging to a private person is taken for the 
purpose of erecting on the spot a town, rampart, or 
any other piece of fortifieation, or when his standing 
corn or his stopehouses are destroyed, to preventtheir 
being of use to the enemy, Such damages are to be 
made good to the individual, who should bear only 
his quota of the loss, (8D. But there are other 
damages eaused by inevitable necessity, as, for in- 
stance, the destruction caused by the artillery in 
retaking atown trom the enemy.” 

Phe bill reports dl by the committee is based 
upon the admitted lovalty of the claimant. 
flere is no question raised by them on the 
yround that there has been any failure on her 
part to maintain her faith inviolable with the 
Government. Her duty has been constant and 
complete 

low stands the case with the Government ? 
‘The insurgents take possession of the govern- 
menutol the State; they overrun the country with 
theirarmed soldiers ; they enforce compliance ; 
they silence all opposition; not an otlicer of 
the nation appears; not a marshal, not a sol- 
* Federal authority is left. 
The people are taxed for a cause they detest ; 
they are forced into the army and navy of a 
pretended Power. Their most sacred rights 
and dearest interests are trodden in the dust. 
Who, now, is to be censured? Has the long- 
delayed action of the Government to preserve 
its faith given it new and unknown powers over 
the neglected and ruined citizen? Has its 
timid action released it from its solemn con- 
stitutional duties? Has war made the nation 
au irresponsib! le tyrant, cut loose its consti- 
tutional restraints and obligations? Has it 
divested the citizen of any right with which he 
has been endowed by nature, and which the 
nation was formed to guard? Even the gen- 
eral laws of nations hold in check the conduct 
of men, and torbid either cruelty or pillage. 

“he generous and magnanimous barbarian re- 
speets the rights of his brave foe, and would 
scorn to assail his friends and allies and rob 
them of their property. 

What can be said of a nation’s right to thus 
violate her admitted duties? If there be a dis- 
tinction In actions there can be no mistaking 
the relation of these parties. Each must ful 
fillits specified and writtenduty. The nation 
must have resources. It can take them on 
one condition from its own faithful citizens. 
That condition is fundamental and constantly 
obligatory. 

There is a solemn compact between society 
and the individual that he shall retain and use 


dier, not a vestige of 
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Miss Suv Murph Y Mir. Fowler. 


iis wvoperty tor his own happiness so long as 
il pi i | reitl I lap ie’: — ¢ 


he discharges his duties to it, rouiises 


society } 
protection lor tis property £0 iOnY us he shall 
conditions athxed 
Ali civilized States lave 


ditious under 


gbserve the to the tenure. 
** prescribed the con 
Which property shall be held, 
transmitted, or forteited.”’ . No conu- 
dition of forteiture 
which they have not specified can be presumed 
to exist. An extraordinary discretion to re- 
sume or take away the thing without any per- 
sonal fault of the proprietor is inconsistent 
with the notion of cainmatte.” It is contrary 
to all reason and common sense to divest him 
otf a right which the State was ordained to 
protect for a cause over which he had no con- 
trol, and which was acting against his interests, 
his rights, and lis will. In our Government 
those rights have been carefully guarded, not 
only by the common law, but by solemn con- 
stitutional enactment. 

It has been urged that if the property of 
loyal men must be paid for the property of 
rebels must likewise. There are no distinctions 
between one class of eitizens and the other 
within the lines ofthe enemy. The doctrine of 
writers on public law and the decisions in the 


aliened, 


enjoyinent, no Cause ot 


prize cases proclaim all public enemies. The | 


decision in favor of the payment of this case 
would involve the entire amount of all property 
taken and destroyed during the war. 

If it were true that all are public enemies 
the distinction could still be made. But it is 


not true in any sense except so faras it refers 


to property taken on sea. But Congress has 
by its legislation mAde the distinction. by the 


law of July 17, 1862, all the property of those | 


in rebellion was made confiseable. The prop- 
erty of loyal citizens was protected, and has 
been in all the acts of Congress and in all the 
proclamations of the Executive. There is, 
then, no ground to apprehend any difhiculty 
from this source, 

Mr. CONKLING. Wiil the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question on that point? 

Mr. FOWLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CONKLING. I understand the Sen- 
ator to argue that there is, by reason of the 
legislation of Congress, a distinction between 
the loyal and the disloyal. Ido not wish to 
direct his attention to the question whether a 
statute could be operative against the Consti 
tution, but to draw his attention to this point: 
the President of the United States has recenely 
put out a proclamation of amnesty to all per- 
sons whatever who were engaged in the rebel- 
lion. ‘That is more than a pardon, because a 
pardon must be delivered as a deed ; it must 
be pleaded, and it must be proved, whereas an 
amnesty is an act of oblivion, and makes all 
acts of treason asif they had never been. Now, 
I ask the Senator, if that proclamation be good, 
whether it does not inevitably from this time 
torth sweep away all distincuions of the kind 
he speaks of between the loyal and the dis- 
loyal ; 
they are not washed and become as white as 
any loyal person can be? 

Mr. FOWLER. I will answer the Senator 
from New York in a moment; 
so | should like to ask him a question. It is, 
whether that proclamation of amnesty would 


GLOBE, 


whether by reason of that at all events | 


x 


but before I do | 


relieve a person in the State of Missouri or the 


State of ‘Tennessee at this time from disabil- 
ities imposed by the State in consequence of 
the rebellion, and also from those disabilities 
imposed by the third section of the fourteenth 
article of amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States? 

Mr. CONKLING. My impression would be 
that the proclamation falls very far short of 
the effeet which ihe Senator from Tennessee no 
doubt would assign to it. If he means to argue 
thatit would notreach those disabilities I should 
very likely agree with him; and soif he were to 
say that it falls short of removing disabilities of 
other kinds. But my question to him was upon 
the hypothesis that that proclamation is of 


407 Co DS) 
virtue. If itis of ho Virtue, of « 
no effect; but if it is of do 
course the question Would suye 
Senate whether we had ber, 
determination of its etlect 
cause like this: beeause it we a 
woinan, she being loyal, is ent 
her damages in this case, then it 
mation Of amnesty is held vood. « 
would otherwise be a distinction |, 


loyal and disloyal, beyond all que 
are put trom this time out on ae 1: 
persons. Indeed, no person eoy 
In court to question their 
more than a pardon, it is an act 
which relates back and makes a 
not been all their derelictions ag 
It is that question to which I beg 
Senator's attention. 


visions of States within States | 


pared tosay, and should not be with 


what sort of provisions within Stat 
to direct my attention to. 
Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Preside; 
opinion L was about to express, 
tion of amnesty 


in this réspe ct from the special pa 
must be delivered to the person, 


tend only to relieve the individual 


penalties inflicted for the crime | 
mitted, as treason or otherwise. 
plead in bar of any action that 

against him on account of that crit 
he has been pardoned. It could 
him to his former 
ability imposed upon him either 
or the nation. The disabilities im 
fourteenth article of ainendments 
stitution, or by the constitutions « 


Sl 


What the e{] 


in that event upon the enactme; 


status if there w 


lovalty . 
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ea 
the Senator from New York ent, 
A | 
is a general — 
relieves all persons embraced in it, 
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le has 
It 

may 

ime for \ 
hotr 

ere any 
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to tne l 


t the S 


ot Tennessee and Missovri.would not beat) 


by an amnesty ora pardon. it d 


Oes ] 


out all the pastand make the present as 


past had never been, only so lar as 
ties prescribed in pre@xisting heavy 


cerned, | come now to — 
higher consideration of the subj 
obligation resting upon the n: ition 


good faith. So important is this 


VS are 


and 


1 to preser 


Governments that the idea of bad fai 


part oft the prince is not tolerate: 


can he do wrong than the divinit 
The importance of 


posed to represent. 
serving unstained the faith of the 


so great that the standing maxim, 


can do no wrong,’ cannot in the 
lated. It is no less important, 
far more important, to preserve 


the Republic free from the appear 


The one reposes on power as wel 
it addresses itself to the fears, not 
wisdom of its subjects. The othe 
itself to the wisdom, virtue, 
of the people. Its dignity and 
in its excellence alone. 

‘There are in the hearts of all 
tions in actions. 
disapproved. 
mental, and no power can change 
innate sense of their character. 


] \ 
1 OT 


1 
y heiss 


sovert 
bethy 
might be 
indeed, 
the fait 
auce of | 


! . ’ ‘ 
{as jus 


alone to! 

r commends 
and const 
power PesiG 


men dist! 
Some are appr 
These distinctions are tun 


oved, at 


them or 


The relation of the citizen to the State Is 


recognized and admitted in the 


men, the humblest as well as the most exal 


It is as clear as the relative duties ¢ 
child. The one renders obedien 


hearts 


yf pare! 


ce and 


for protection and happivess in the enjoy? 


of his God-given rights. ‘This rel: 
tal or immortal power can destroy 
ity. Sever it once, and then look 
of your civil institutions. 


Among 


amon Be 
wit 

x ae tie 
thi 


feasible rights of men that of using and ©! 


ing the proceeds of his own labor is und 


Propet of all kinds is the repr 
his toil, which he treasures up for 
of his hours of decline or for the 


his children, dearer far than life. 


{yay 
sant 
ser 
the > 


enjoy nel 


Phe & 
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erty sets at naughtall law human 
“tn ih cousiderauon ot this ques- 
rything. It has led the nation 
position ot power and useful- 
lt < curried it successfully over every 
na tri nphant history. Lhe pre 
not now al andon it tor the sake of a 

-of dollars. ‘The Government can- 
etwe > J to turn bandit for many thousand 
- It cannot say there is no distinetion 
At and wrong, between innocence 


2 eve 


r no ripe sol 
1 | lo take the property of a faithtul 
without Just CoOmMpensalion Is a@ crime 
rt ed with which robbery sinks into insig- 
fhe more obseure and hel Iple Ss the 
nest at 10 more he i iOUusS and fatal is the ¢c rime 
TO dy \ ation. . ’ 
font » rod that it had been the policy of the 
5 ' hie iys to respect those who were 
um ito pay,or at least promise to pay, them 
proj rey se | or Geslroye d durin vr the 
: n. und | will call your attention to 
sof General Washington expressed in 
nessage after the whisky insurrection 
vania, In regard to this very ques- 
lon. ; » the digecussions which may arise from this 
I; + our athairs, and from the documents wiiich 
| 7 ; ibmitted to Congress, it Willnotescape thelr 
: that not only the inspector of the reve 
It rother olheers of the United St: ites in Peon- 
{ thave, from their fidelity in the discharge of 
, sustained matertal injuries to then 
t fue obligation and policy ofindemnitying 
It: strouzandobvious, Lt mayalso merit atten 
lay he setver policy Will notenlarge this provision to 
y ition of other citizens who, though not 
© Tor ties of otflice, may have sutlered damages 
not gene wus exertions for upholding the Consti- 
t nd the laws, Lhe amount, even if all the 
: i were included, would not be great; and o 
) . lerg es he Government would be aupty 
st the influence of an example that he who 
) (' in its defense shall find a recompense 
tha « ality. | 
ears to me, so far as these States and 
He ails th . Lae $f 4] of 
wnle are coneerned, that if the whole 
sion of right and of law were set aside 
y of the measure Is suflicient alone to 
: nd this claim to the respectful con- 
oe vionof Congress. <A liberal policy would 
rae ee » them that the Government of the 
| States was a Government such as they 
SUP iitto be; that whenit had plighted 
ao uthit would not violate it; that they might 
‘ l . 7 , = 
No | ipon the faith they had always reposed in 
‘ Government established by the Constitution 
a wned by our fathers and on which they had 
aie is relied for their protection and for their 
bth cuts. Mr. Lincoln, when he issued his proc- 
ae ition of 22d September, 1862, solemnly 
led nised— 
a» 4 that the Executive would in due time recom- 


7 i that all citizens of the United States who shall 
ce 0 I uained loyal thereto throughout the rebellion 
{ , upon the restoration of the constitutional re- 


s i 
net s between the United States and the respective 
: . be compensated for all losses by acts of the 
mM 1 States, including the loss of slaves.” 
mn ile states distinctly in that proclamation that 
yer 1 vil recommend to Congress that loyal per- 
e paid for all losses by acts of the United 
n dis ‘ 


This 


ne ites, includipg even the loss of slaves. 


my (rine Was maintained, according to my recol- 
re u, in all the procl: mati ions he issued rel ut- 
Pm 


1e subject. In my judgment the distin- 
» sushed judge who delivered the opinion in the 
ae Mrs. Alexander’s cotton gave sanction to 


svete ctrine which I maintain here, that claims 
— perty taken and appropriated by the Gov- 
are ent should be paid for, unless the owner 

oe disloyal; and then of course he is deprived 
i sta /pportunity of making his claim aaa by 
~atute law, not by the authority of any writer 
— —— in moderntimes. You could not 
’ by any decision of the Supreme 
a rt, fin a any sanction for confiscating rebel 
a property by the authority of a military com 

It ler, 

; Verhaps my own State is more interested in 
his ; ae than any other, and for this rea- 


had forty thousand soldiers in the 
miles a the United States, and while they 


lates its faith in respect to the 
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Ny Murphey Mr. fowl 7, . 


were from home the Federal] troops in Tennes 


see subsisted tor a long time off our people. 
A barge GMmoult ¢ t's ippilles Were obtained Irom 
the tumuilies of those very soldiers. so that they 
were iateissthias deprived of the means ot 


Lhe women and chil 
fields and cu 
were 


Living dren went into the 


tivated the soil while the soldier S 
in the Army. 


hese privations and self 
Sacrilices a 


»notatfect the the 
vided they are to regarded in 


morals as public enemies. 


law of Cause, pro 
and in 
Upou such a miser- 
‘ality as that of a public enemy as 
understood in natioual law no gambler would 
seek to strip his victim of his money. What is 
there in this disgraceful pretext that preserves 
even the appearance of truth? What an insult 
to common decency to call such men as the 
suldiers of the Union Army from Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Arkansas public enemies ; with 
What anguish and sorrow the children of those 
who died that their country might live, as they 
deck the graves of their heroic fathers upon each 
returning spring, will recall the heartiess Con- 
gress that proclaimed all that was honored and 
dear to them on earth worse than traitors; for 


be fact 


able Lechuit 


they become twice traitors: once traitors to 
trieuds and oe to fight for home and 
country, then to be istered traitors by that 


country for which their lite’s blood was poured 
out as an honored libation would be a deplor- 
able record for tidelity. 

‘Lhe Government has uniformly acted on the 
principle 
between the 


should be made 
mth and North. 
ihe act of July 4, [804, was extended bebru- 
ary lt), 1867, to the States of 
West Virginia. Since that period claims from 
States have been regularly paid ut the 
quartermaster s and commissary departments. 

Government did not refuse to pay the south 


hat no distinction 


loyal entizens S 


Lt nnessee and 


these 


ern soldier tor his services. Llow, then, ean 
if retuse lo pay tor his property that has been 
taken and used? ‘The corn, hay, wagons, 
horses, and houses are the representatives of 
the soldier’s labor. His services in the Army 
are nothingelse. Ilow do you become obliged 
to pay for the one and not the other? Is it 
quite reasonable thet youare bound to pay him 
tor service in the Army and when you take his 


labor inthe form of quartermaster’s or coim- 
mnissary stores you are relieved from 
| 


‘ any such 
obligation 


” No: it has ever been the custom 
of this nation to pay its citizens for their prop- 
erty, not to rob them. 

i'wo classes of claims have been considered, 
those of the bondholders and money-changers 
for bonds purchased at ruinous rates, and those 
of the loyal South tor property taken as a foreed 
loan. Reject the latter because 
have been proclaimed falsely public 
and you will not command one vote 
Delaware bay to the Ri 
paying the bonds. ‘There will then be found 
no human being so degraded as to become the 
slave of the bondholder. You 
at naught the nation’s faith and honor, and who 
so mean as to do it reverence will be tound in 
all that sad and blasted country ? When a mere 
geographical line shall make an 


these people 
enemies, 
from the 

favor 


) Grande in ol 


will have set 


end of right 
and wrong, of patriotism and treason, there 


can be no love, no duty, no honor, no faith in 
such a Government. The Union soldier will 
scorn to fight the battles of a land that pro 


‘| , » confederate soldier 


claims him infamous. 


will toil with reluctance pay a debt that he 
hates. 
Notwithstanding that he has fought against 


his old flag long and bravely he — not there- 
fore become ins nsible to faith id ¢ luty. He 
will never admit the right of the nation to re- 
pudiate its honest obligations and d 
own citizens. Sad as it may be for him to pa 

the bonds that overthrew his cause, he mil 
love as ever to serve a country that preserves 
unstained its promised faith. Anim tl 
a heroism that led him, although ur paid an 
unted, to achieve such success that the world 
stood astonished, he will in the future 


shon r ee 


ated wi 


! 
j 
} 


as tn 
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the past follow wi levoted heart the march 
of country s glory rom the South no 
step will be taken to sully her fame or stain 
her history. 

The Senat ry from New Jersey Mr. Fr 
LINGHUYSEN | has presented, as his most pol 
ished and etlective argument, the following 
against this claim: if this lady were loval to 
the Uniied St ites she was an enemy to the 
contederacy. It she was an enemyto the: nh 


tederacy her pr operty was lable to 
tion, and therefore worth nothin: r, 


contisea 
Lhe 
ernment should not be re quired to pay for that 
which was of no value. L apprehend 
soldier who had fought through the r 
and upon returning to his home shou i 
leveled to the ground and used by the Govern 
ment, his family turned out tothe storm, 
find but little difficulty in solving such a fallacy 
without the aid of logical rules, 
range of the de 
ment so weil constructed, and I must sav so 
creditable to the and even the morals 
ot the opponents of loyal claimants from the 
South. 

Che honorable Senator from New Hampshire 
stated that loval citizens from New Orleans and 
Mobile had been refused payment at the Wa 
Department for property seized and 
the Army during the war. ‘This faet 
adduced to prove that all such claims have been 
reype ted. 


(roy 


that a 
ebelhion,. 
ld 


hind 
would 


In the whele 
bate there has been no aryn 


genius 


used by 


has been 


1 know of two claims that were paid for 


houses seized and nsed for forts in Tenne s2ee 


inder cireumstanees similar to those under 
which Miss Murphey’s was taken. These were 
both fine houses. "The one cost the Govern- 
ment about thirty-eight thousand dollars, the 
other twenty nine thousand. | give the amounts 
in round numbers. The aetual sum eannot 
vary far from these figures. IT am not aware 
that this account was ever preferred to the 


Department. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 1 
the Senator where that property was situated ? 
Mr. E OWLER. The rty ated 
Nashville. Tennessee. One of the houses 
was taken during General Buell’s ter 
vice, the by General 
appointed a ce to 
the property. This was done, the house 
removed and the fort built, and the 
owner received his pay. ‘I he other house Wits 


to inquire of 


desire 
prope was situ 
i 
n of ser 
, 

Rose rans, 


other who 


ymmission assess the value 
ot 


used, 


patd foron theaward oftacommission appornte | 
by the Secretary of War, at the head of which 


was General Canby. 

One argument of a most singular character 
has been advaneed: that it is not the business 
of the national sovereignty to protect the inter 
ests of the individuals The 
private rights belongs to the States and not to 
the sovereign power, which is alone concerned 
with the general interests of the nation and 
with the States. 


t protection of 


relation of the 


The object of the Federal Government ts 
better set forth in the preamble to the Consti 
tution than in any other part. Its framers 


undertook to express the purpose for which it 
was founded. They said their purpose was ‘* to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, weal the general we 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
This was not between the 
States alone, but also among the people indi 
vidually and personally. 

They had tried already a Government 
States, opers atingaloneon States and dep endent 


‘fare, 


and posterity.”’ 


ot 


I 


on their legislation, and it had most signally 
failed. They now formed a Government ot 
theirown, forthe purposes set forth in the Con 


stitution, which they gave it, to act on the cit 


zens directly, and upon the States indirectly. 
The primary and fi undamental element of th 
ede ral Government is its di rect interest in 
the personal welfare of the individual. It is 
the forum in which the whole people individ- 
ually and collectively appear for the enforce 
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ment of their rights or 


lie General Government is no suvereignty 


j 1 


in the sense of that term as used in the bo KS. 


Phat idea has been derived from uations that 
vainly believed that their prince derived his 
authority from the De ity, Whose represent alive 
he was. There the citizen is subordinate to 
the State, and derives all his privileg ‘yes Troi 
it. In them are no rig rhts but those of he SUV- 
Phe citizen - privileges, not rights 
This doctrine has been greatly modified until, 
through successive efforts of the more ad 
vanced peoples, it has vanished intoa brighter 
hope and holier faith in humanity. 

itis the glory of the American people that 
they had learned the nature, worth, and dig- 
nity of the individual, and embodied their 
faith in their political institutions, flere the 
wndividual is the prince and is endowed with 
rights from his Creator. In forming his insti- 
tutions he created an agent and clothed it with 
certain specified and limited privileges. ‘To 
that agent he gave a power of attorney which 
Beyond the clear 
and expressed meaning of its terms that agency 
has no power to go. Absolute comphance 
within the spirit and letter of the do ument is 
demanded. This agency was created to guard 
his rights and to execute his will, 

Phe term sovereignty does not apply to our 


ereign. 


he called a Constitution 


institutions in the sense of the writers on pub- 
lic law, and as derived trom old and diiferent 
institutions which typify a different order of 
thought and an antagonistic civilization. The 
authority of the Government is a divided one. 
‘The local State governments are more imme- 
diately charged with local and sectional inter 
ests, general and personal, so far as that limited 
territory is concerned, ‘To it there is due fall 
and ample allegiance within the sphere of its 
action and in the discharge of its admitted 
authoritiesand privileges, which are subordinate 
to and within the limits of the rightful author- 
ities of the Federal Governmeut. The citizen 
owes a double allegiance or obligation, not in 
conflict but in strict harmony with each other. 
This allegiance is based upon the unchangeable 
condition of protection and compliance with 
the delegated authority of the State and na- 
tional Governments. Lhe failure to fulfill the 
condition relieves the citizen from any cul ipa 
bility for yielding to a power he could not resist 
when deserted by his own admitted Govern- 
ment, and for yielding a certain allegiance to 
the usurper. Such conduct on the part of the 
citizen under such circumstances does not im- 
pair his allegiance to his own Government, and 
When it resumes again its authority it must re- 
spect the rights and conduct of its citizens. It 
could not tail to regard him as having acted 
within the line of daty, provided always that 
he acted in good faith to his own Government 
and complied ouly from force. Such conduct 
must entitle him to the full measure of his 
rights as a citizen. 

As the people who formed the Government 
gave .it no authority to divest a citizen of his 
personal rights and guarantees without a fair 
trial for an admitted and legal crime, it could 
by no means seize and appropriate his property 
unless upon the condition set forth in its power 
of attorney; andthat is, no * private property 
shall be take *n for publie use without Just com- 
pensation.”’ The Government may seize the 
property and use it. [t has that privilege con- 
ceded; but the condition to its taking is im- 
perative—it must pay for it. Taking property 
by the Government is only relieved from high- 
way robbery by a strict and generous com- 
pliance with the constitutional condition under 
which it may be taken. 

Society has authorized the Government to 
seize and confiscate the property of a traitor 
oranenemy. Even this must be condemned 


according to law. It cannot be taken at the 
beck of a military chief under the wretched 
pretext that war sauctifies all villainy and crime; 


the redress of their 
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much less can it tolerate outrages against loyal | 


and unprotected citizens. 

Phere never prowled over land a bandit gang 
or roamed over the ocean a pirate Crew that 
had not a better pretext lor their rapine than 
the miserable doctrine of ** public enemy ”” that 
has been applied to the loyal men and women 
South, to defraud them of their rights 
and to stain their memories for coming ages. 
In every battle for the nation’s honor, glory, 
wud life ‘the ‘'y Lave shed their blood free ly anc i 
In this the last great struggle for its 
independence and integrity, they have kept their 
faith and discharged their duties to the utmost 
limit of the letter and spirit. To deny them 
Justice because some forgotten publicist under 
different ages and a different form of govern- 
ment was guided by different ideas and a dif- 
ferent religion is the climax of stupidity and 
villainy, 

Norcan | agree with those who maintain that 
the States committed treason, and are therefore 
punishable with death. States are but cor- 
porations, and have only an ideal being, and 
can do nothing that partakes of the character 
ofcrime., It is only a human being that can 
do right or perpetrate crime. Right and wroug 
are only predicable of the actual person, not 
the figurative. The Union will, | trust, be 
perpetual in all its elements. From it uo one 
for an instant without destruction of 
the whole. ltis the citizen alone in his per 
sonal responsibility that must stand or fall by 
his conduct. Phe State is but the expression 
ofthe citizens’ willin itsaction. Toadmittora 
moment the power of the State to remove itself 
or its citizens from their rightful relations to 
the Union is to proclaim the dissolution of the 
Government. No more can a member of the 
Union be severed trom its place and live, or be 
restored, than can a limb be severed froin the 
body and not perish. 

I deprecate a recurrence to the memories 
of this tearful struggle. The glowing descrip- 
tion of the Senator from New Jersey of the 
ravages in the valley of Virginia reminded me 
of Mr. Burke's terrible de scription of Hyder 
Ali’s march through the Carnatic. It was but 
little less thorough, and equally opposed to the 
more enlightened laws of modern warfare. 
Nothing but unrelenting savage war, maddened 
by the tury of battle and terrible provocation, 
can redeem them from the disapproval of a 
Christian conscience. It was the sad neces- 
sity of tne time that induced that course. 

l'rom such scenes lessons of wisdom may be 


¢* 9} 
Ol ile 


rat idly. 


- yy 
can fall 


learned, but they tell us to avoid the causes that. 


tend to inflame the passions and turn loose 
the furies. They elone are to be dreaded and 
shunned. They furnish no examples tor our 
imitation. ‘These divinities should be banished 
as they were by the Romans trom the presence 
of men, and have their abode among the gods 
of the regions below, 

Nor can I envy the sensibilities of the man 
who derives his rules of justice from the mer- 
ciless scenes of flagrant, vindictive civil war. 
Ktather learn to treat e very sec tion of our com- 
mon country from the examples furnished by 
the triumphs of peace. Happily, passion is of 
short duration. No nation or individual can 
atford to indulge its rage. It is the benign 
reign of forgiveness and sympathy that lasts 
long and grows more beautiful and useful with 
its increasing years. The people will again 
learn to forgive and love each other as in the 
past, all proud of their country and their race. 

From this great national drama that has 
covered the whole land with blood and heaped 
mountains of debt upon coming generations 
may we not hope for an adjustment that shall 
reconcile every section of this vast and bounti- 
ful land to the generous and peaceful rule of 
the Republic? With the overthrow of the only 
discordant element, human slavery, a recon- 
ciliation of all the people upon common prin- 
ciples of mutual love, equal justice, and a gen- 

erous forbearance will more than compensate 





| nation’s pe ape Luity, 


| their worship cultivated by every ¢ 
| spec tive of State lines or politic 


first reter to the law of Maryland, 


| passenger ; 


| that fifty cents shall be | 
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for the sublime sacrifices made by bot} 
Since peace has returned yan 
tional pre. judice, nurtured under th 
auspic es of an institution base d \ 
pri le, and violence, sho ild ; 
enlarged state smanship that will 


versal personal liberty is the s 


{ 
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ty Cur 
nt Wet 
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‘| set justice and { 
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Under their benign rule the public 
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HON. OP. MORTON 
OF INDIANA, | 
In toe Unirep Srares Seva TE, 


SPEECH OF 


January 21, 1869, 

The Senate having under consideration ; 
(S. No. 798) to punish the collection 
upon passengers 

Mr. MORTON said: 


Mr. PResipent: In order that the ear 


| of this bill may be understood, [ wil; 


referring to the statutes of two States 

1, pas 
1832, by which a tax is levied Upon pass 
between the cities of Baltimore and 
ington. 

By the eighth section of that act it 
vided that ‘tone fifth of the = 
which may be received for the transporia 
of passengers on said re uilroad by Si uid 


| during the six months last preceding s 


reserved and paid to the treasurer’ 
State of Maryland. It is then provided 

“That the ch irge for conveying each pe 
whole distance between the cities of Balti 
Washington s hall not be reduced below ¢ 
mum of 82 50 hereinbefore established, unless 
cousent of the General Assembly.” 

It is then provided further : 

‘That in no ease shall the amount received 
State from the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
pany, tor ihe conveyance of each person t 
distance between the two cities, be less than tw 
tive cents.’ 

The substance of this statute is, firs 
the rate of passage at $2 50 between | 
cities, and providing that one fifth of th: 

sage mouey shall be paid to the State of Mu 
land. It then provides that the Legisia 
may reduce the fare, but that in no case s 


| there be paid to the State of Maryland less 

| twenty-five cents for each passenger car 
Afterward, in 1844, there was an amenda 

| act passed by which the company was au 


ized to reduce the rate of fare to S190 tor 
‘* provided always,’ says the a 
conclusion, ** that one fifth of all such pase, 


| money so received be accounted for an 
| into the State treasury, as now required | 
| law.”’ 


The second section provides for a reds 


| of fare where there are a certain num 
passengers lo be earried from one ci) 
| other, ‘and to be returned within thr 


' 


in which event the rate of fare is 

duced, which would be an anomaly 1 

railroad fares; but the section conciud 
Provided always, That one fifth of all su 


sage money gu received be accounte 1 for 
into the State treasury as aforesaid.’ 


} 


The provision that I first re: id is in substal 
maid to thes! 

Maryland by the Boh cate and Ohio Lt Al 

Company for every passenger carrie: d betw 
these two cities. The ame nnd: atory act aul 
izes the fare to be reduced to S150, 8! 
vides that one filth of that nna 


l 


| ps tid to the State of Maryland, por 
effect a provision that the airs ed 
Railroad Company shall pay to the Stile ® 


Maryland thirty cents for each passe! 


nger Cal 
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room 2 much for the legisiation ot the State 
san) ud gaa se 
a ; a refer to the legislation of New 
pen cu “sorard to the Camden and Amboy 
pia J the ditterent branches and exten- 
"OVE tha sshat road. By the twenty-third sec- 
Suard of 1830 it is provided — 
ae ind after the completion of the said 
SE -jt shall be the duty of the treasurer of 
Citize many, under oath or affirmation, to make 
as = returns of the number of passengers and 
: ‘oe of tons of goods, wares, and merchan- 
UC iaith ; yeted on said roud or roads to the treas- 
t the nar, ('P"srate for the time being, and thereupon 
ce : e said treasurer of the State at the rate 
, or each and every passenger, and the 
. i cent sfor each and eve ry ton otf mer- 
e transported tneeron, and that no other 
P yvoat shatl be levied or asse ‘ssed upon the 


my. 
fNew Jersey provides that for every 
’ earried on these roads the cor pany 
sy to the State ten cents, and for ever y 


‘ATE, rchandise carried fifteen cents. 
Mr. President, my first proposition is, 
tion vee several provisions in the statutes of 
illegal ad and New Jersey are, in substance 
, “soet, a taX UPON passengers, or perhaps 
raseology might be better to say a tax 
aoe itravel; and upon this point I will refer 
ll by eral authorities. But, first, as we all 
ites , ind, a tax to be paid by a railroad com- 
as pon each passenger carrie d is, in sub- 
ob -atax upon the passenger ; because, in 
a. | itu. ¢ of things, It 1s ud led to the price 
“dees issage. Duties collected upon imports 
ar ; yw are in faet levied upon the consumers, 
Tes rter cannot afford to pay the duty on 
ms : ds imported unless he adds it to the 
di article imported ; so that, in point 
: the consumer, the purchaser of the 
se 93 B osoods from the importe r, aa the tax: and 
tax required to be paid by a railroad com- 
reach passenger carried, whether it is 
tts e thirty cents upon @¢ach passenger or 
r ritis said to be one fitth of the whole 
intess it of money paid by the passenger, is In 

-a tax levicd upon the passenger. 
position is so fully sustained by the 
ties that it is hardly worth while to elab- 
| {he first case that Ll will refer to is 
an te ise Howard, the case of Smith vs. 
er, commonly known as one of the pas 
irs gecases. The syllabus of the case is as 
f the pas {State law which requires the masters of vessels 
eof V sized in foreign commerce to pay a certain sum to 
oe , flicer on account of every passenger brought 
sUils if eign country into the State, or before land- 
tse § zany alien passenger in the State, is inoperative, 
d less u of its conflict with the Constitution and 
‘ wsof the United States, 

at that case the State of Massachusetts and 
peices f New York had each of them passed 
" ; tes, he the case of New York, the one 
denets ‘consideration, the statute provided that 
, ; ith commissioners should be entitled to 


nd and receive from the master of every 
. vessel that should arrive in the port of New 
oe p «ork from a foreign port one dollar and a half 
‘or every cabin passenger and one dollar for 
and from each coast- 

g vessel twenty-five cents for every person 
ward, The statute of Massachusetts was 
same in substance, perhaps almost in lan- 
cuage, There the statute did not say it was 
‘aX upon the passenger. The tax was not 
a ‘upon the passenger in terms; but the 
had to pay so 


sald ging passenger 
the passenger ; 


sch steerage passenge rs 


1 . 
ir 


iF the 
chon account of bringing 
afin ‘din the case of these railroad companies 
Stat! y are required to pay so much for each pas- 
ger carried. In other words, the cases are 


Ra oe 

i sely analogous. In the very able opinion 

ta iwered by Mr. Justice Miller, of the Su- 
nd Teme Court, in the case of Crandall rs. The 
g “tate of Nevada, (6 Wallace, 40,) he uses the 

ich is ee language, after quoting the New York 

ind U she 

State slatstatute does not use language so strong as 

haar PE evada sti itute, indicative of a personal tax on 

ger ca a passenger, but merely taxes the mas ster of the 


33@] according to the number of passengers "'"— 


APPEN 


DIX TO THE CONGRE! 


, > tok. ryy 
Sfake / ASS¢ ng r Liane S Mr. 


Mor 


Just as in New Jersey and in. Marvland— 


**but the court held it to be a tax upon the 
ger, and that the master was the agent of the 
for tts collection. Chiet Justice Taney, while he 
ditfered from the majority of thecourt and held the 
law to be valid, snid of the tax levied by the analo- 
fous statute of 


‘ 
' 
levi 
M . ee . 
swassachuset(s, tuat its payment is 
he conadit f 


lon upe biien 
passenger 


passen- 


tota 
Scat 


nwihich the State permits the 
limingle with its citi- 


to come on shore an 

zens, andto reside among them. I[t is demanded of 
the captain, and not from eve ry separale passenger, 
for convenience of collection. But the burden evi- 
dently falls upon t the passenger, and he. in fact, pays 
it, either in the enhanced price “tf his passage or di- 
rectly to thee uptain before he is 


allowed to embark 
for the voyage. 

The laws of Massachusetts and of New York 
cannot be distinguished in principle from the 
laws of Maryland and New Jersey that I have 
read. Now, Mr. President, | will reter to a 
recent case in the Supreme Court, in which the 
opinion of the court delivered by Mr. 
Justice Miller. It is a case which came up 
from Nevada. In 1865 the Le lature of that 
State passed an act enacting ha **there shall 
Xx ot one 
dollar upon every person leaving the State by 


any railroad, s hicle en 
gaged 


was 


be levied and collected a e: apitatio 1 la 


wre-Coac h, or other ve 
oyed in the 
porting passe ‘ngers for hire;”’ 


] 
busine ss oft 


or pai trans- 


and that the pro- 


priectors, owners sand corporal ions so engaged 
ae pay the said tax ot one dollar for each 
and eve ry person so conveyed or tri insporte d 


from the State. ae 
the tax another se 
engaged in such their agents, a 
report every month, under oath, of the num- 
ber of passengers so transported, and the pay- 
inent of the tax to the sheriff or other proper 
otheer. 

‘That was the statute of Nevada. It is true 
the statute first declares that there shall be a 
tax levied of a dollar on each passenger; but 
it is not collected off the passenger. 
erative words of statute are those which 
declare the stage company shall pay for 
passenger carried from the State the sum of 
one dollar. And this was held by the Supreme 
Court—and | believe the court 
inous—to be a tax upon the passenger. 
court say: 


wr the purpose of collecting 
tion required from persons 
business, or 


; he Op- 
the 


each 


Wus unani 


lhe 


“It is claimed by counsel forthe State that the tax 
thus levied is not a tax upon the passenger, but upon 
the business of the carrier who transports him, 

‘If the act were much more skillfully drawn to 
sustain this hypothesis than it is, we should be very 
reluctant to admit that any form of words, which 
had the effect to compel every person traveling 
through the country by thecommon and usual modes 
of public conveyance to pay a specific sum to the 
State, was not atax upon the right thus exercised. 
The statute before us is not, however, embarrassed 
by any nice difficulties of this character. ‘The lan- 
guage which we have just quoted is, that thereshall 
be levied and collected a capitation tax upon every 
person leaving the State by any railroad or stage 
coach; and the remaining provisions of the act, 
which refer to this tax, only provided a mode of col- 


leeting it.” 
And that 
statutes of 


is precisely the case with these 
Mi iryland and New Jersey. They 
did not say that there shall be a tax levied upon 
the passenger any more than the statutes of 
New York and Massachusetts said so, but that 
the company shall pay for each p: iger SO 
much money to the State, it being 
a tax upon the p assenger, and the railroad com- 
pany being simply made the s for the col- 
lection of it. ‘The authorities on this pointare 
so strong and so direct that it is hardly worth 
while to occupy the attention of the Senate by 
commenting further on it 

Assuming, that this is a tax 
sengers or upon travel, which 
same thing, my next proposition is that 1! isn 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, and is therefore void. I do not 
to say that it is in violation of any particular 
provision of the Constitution of the United 
States. but I assume that the Constitution guar- 
anties to every citizen of the United States the 
right of free travel thro 
and Territories, without taxati 
or obstruction by State laws; that it is a right 
springing essentially from the character of our 


asset! 


ln substance 


agent 


then, upon pas- 


amounts to the 


Inean 


ignout ail the States 


u, interruption, 
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it, fram the very natureoftthe U 


Our Constitution 


nion, 


gives tous a Common coun 
trv, and ¢ very citizen of the United States has 
wright to travel into or 


State or 


out of or through any 


lerritory without being subject to any 


tax or Obstruction by State laws. This is my 


general proposition, and in support of it L will 


ead from the opimion of the Sy upreme Court 


in the case to whi h | have just 


“The people of these United States constitute one 
nation. They have a Government in which all of 
them are deeply interested, This G Verument has 
necessarily a capital established by law. where its 
principal operations are conducted. Here sits its 
Legislature, composed of Senators and Representa 
tives from the States and from the pe ple of the 
States. Here residesthe President 
thousands of agents, the exee 


reterred ; 


. directing, through 
ution of the laws over 





all this vast country. Here is the seat of the supreme 
Judicial power of the nation, to which all i zens 
have a right to resort to claim justice at its hand 
Here are the great Executive Departments, admit 


mails, of the public land 
distribution of the public rev 
foreign relations. These are all 
established and conducted under the admitted powers 
ofthe Federal Government. That Government has 
aright to call to this point any or all of its citizens 
to aid in its service, as members of the Congress, of 
the courts, of the Exeeutive Departms nts, and te fill 
it ; and this right cannot be 
depend upon the pleasure ofa State over whose terri 
tory they must pass to reach the point where these 
services must be rendered. ‘The Government, also, 
has its offices of secondary importance iu all other 
parts of the country. On the sen-coasts and on the 
it has its ports ofentry. In the interior it has 
sland otlices, iis revenue offices, and its sub-Treas 
uries. Lu all these it demands the services of its 1 
zens, and is entitied to bring them to those points 
trom all quarters of the nation, and no power can 
CXist ina State to obstruct this right that would not 
it to defeat the purposes tor which the Gov- 
ernment was established, 
Lhe Federal power has 
prosecule Wars, und, asa nece 


istering the offices of the 
of the coll rand 


ectior 
enues, aud of our 


hLits other otlices tiade to 


river 


a right to deelare and 


ssary incident, to raise 


nd transport troops through and over the territory 
f any State of the Union. 

“If this right is dependent in any sense, however 
liinited, upon the pleasure oi a State, the Government 


ii may be overthrown by an obstruction to its 


exert e Mu 


‘h the largest part of the transporta 
tion of Croops during the late rebeliion was by rail- 
rouds, aud largely through States whose people were 
hostile tothe Union. If the tax levied by Nevada 
on railroad passengers had been the law of Tennes- 
see, enlarged to meet the wishes of her people, the 


freasury of the 
the tax necessary to enabl 
her territory. 

*Butif the Government has these 
own account, the citizen also has correlative rights. 
Ile lias the right to come to the seat of Government 
to assert any claim he may have upon that Govern- 
ment, or to transact any business he may have with 
it. ‘To seek its protection, to share its offices, to 
engage in administering its functions. He has a 
‘ight to tree its sea-ports, through which 
all the operations of foreign trade and commerce 
ure conducted, tothe sub-Treasuries, the land offices, 
the revenue offices, and the courts of justice in the 
several States, and thisright isin its nature indepen 
dent of the will of any State over whose soil he must 
pass in the exercise of it.” 


Ifthe S f New Jersey and the State of 
Maryland have a right to levy a tax upon pas- 
sengers, they have a right to prevent travel, 
they can make their tax so high as to 
make it prohibitory in ‘ts character. If they 
have a right to levy ten cents they havea right 
to make the tax $100, or they have a right to 
make it $1,000. This is very fully stated in 
this opinion. ‘The court say: 


United States could not have paid 
eitsarmie to pass through 


rights on her 


access to 


tate o 


hecause 


‘It is not possible to condense the conelusive argu- 
mentot Chief Justice Marshall in McCullock va. State 
of Maryland, and it is too familiar to justify its re- 
production here; but an extract or two, in which the 
results of his reasoning are stated, will se rve to show 
its applicability to the case before us, ‘That the 
power of taxing the bank by the States,’ he says, 
“may be exercised so as to destroy it is too obvious 
to be denied. But taxation is said to be an absolute 
power, which acknowledges no other limit than those 
prescribed by the Constitution, and, like sovereign 
power of any description, is trusted to the discretion 
of those who useit. But the very termsof this argu 
ment admit that the sovereignty of the State in the 
article of taxation issubordinate to and may be con 
trolled by the Constitution of the United States. 
Again he says. * We find, then, on just theory, a to- 
tal failure of the original right to tax the means em- 
ployed by the Government ot the Union for the exe 


ution of its powers. The right never existed, ind 
r 


the question of its surrender cannot arise. 
. ** That the power totax involves the pow? 
to destroy; that the power to destroy mnay deteat 
ind render useless the power to create; that there 
is a plain repugnance in conferring on one govern~ 
ment a power to control the constitutional measures 
of another, which other, with respect to those very 





ee 
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ee 
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OE ae 


Ae ete lm eS ee Mn mm ABE NE oe 


nn Re Or 


OG Ale cabL ADA Mery 


A ee 


: 


declared to be 


1 mei upreme over that which 
exerts the mitrol, are prog itions notto be denied, 
If the States nay tax one instrament employed by 
froverninent in the execution of its powers it 

vy taxany and every other instrument. They may 

< the mail; they may tax the Mint; they may tax 
patent rights; thev tnay tax the papers of the cus 
in-house; they may tax judicial process; they may 


tux al] the means ciple _ Py the Government to 
in exeess which would de ali the ends of govern: 
ment. This was not inte aaai i} by the American peo 
ple, Phey did not design to make their Government 
dependent on the States,’ 
“It will be observed that it was not the exte ut of 
tux in that case which was complained of, but 
the right to levyany tax of thateharacter. Soiuthe 
is¢ before us it may be said that a tax of one dollar 


for passing through the State of Nevada, by stage 


whorby railroad, cannot nsibly nilect any fun 
tion of the Government or deprive a citizen of any 

luable right. Dut if the State can tax aratlroad 
passenger ope dollar, itcan tax him Slou0o, It one 
“tateean do this,so canevery other State; and thus 


one or more States, covering the only prac ticable 

nates of travel from the Kast to the West, or trom 
the North to the South, may totally prevent or seri 
ously burden all transportation of passengers from 
one partot the country to the other.”’ 


It has not “ en the 
interest ofthe railroad ¢ ompanies to resist this, 
because the States might then take ea those 
; their Bper intl privileges. It has not 
been to the interest of any one passenert to 
resist, aml therefore for a quarter of a cen 
tury have these States almost supporte d their 
State governments by levying a tax upon the 
traveling publie. 

We have various other illustrations of this 
lor example, the State of Maryland 


(his is a hoary abuse. 


compan 


aque stion. 
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on another occasion passed a law levying a | 
tux upon the notes of the Bank of the United | 


States circulated within the limits of the State 
of Maryland, This bank was created by author- 
itv of the General Government, The State of 
Maryland assumed that she had a right to tax 
its notes within her limits. TheSupreme Court 


decided that the law of Maryland taxing the | 


notes of the bank was in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. And why? 
Because, if Maryland could tax those notes at 
all, she might levy atax sutlicient to drive them 
out of the State of Maryland; andif Maryland 
could do it, every othe r State couls I do it, and 
thus the Bank of the United States be virtually 
destroyed by State legislation. 

There is another illustration of this doctrine. 
The Supre me Court, in the case of Weston vs. 
the City of Charleston, some forty years ayo, 
decided that the city of Charleston had no right 
to levy a tax upon the stocks and securities of 
the United States: and why? Because the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had a right to 
borrow money; the Government could not bor- 
row money without issuing stocks and securi- 
ties, and if the city of Charleston or the State 


of South Carolina had a right to tax those | 


securities 
any man to hold » Government bond in the 
State of Seuth Carolina. They could, there- 
lore, tax every Government bond out of that 
State; and if South Carolina could tax Gov- 
ernment bonds out of that State, Maryland and 
every otherState could dothe same; and hence 
it was held that the States had no right to levy 
a tax upon the stocks or securities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and that decis- 
ion has been since followed and is now recog- 
nized as the law of the land, 

Again, Mr. President, on another occasion 
the State of Maryland provided that no person 
could sell in that State imported goods in the 
original packages without first procuring a 
license from the State. It was held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that this 
was in violation of the right that every citizen 
had who had imported goods; that if the State 
of Maryland could require a license to sell 

goods bya man who had imported them Mary- 

land could prohibit importations by making 
th: at license so high that no man could affora 
to pay it. Therefore, that law was held to be 
void, 

Then, Mr. President, the general principle 
is, that wherever a right exists under the Con 
stitrtion of the United States the exereise or 


they could make it unprofitable for | 


THE 
The Tari? —Mr. 


CONGRIES 
Brooks, 


enjoyment of ahat right cannot be taxed by 
any State, ire ‘thy or indire Cculy I hii ikes no 
ditference in what way the tax is levied, if it is 
in fact and in substance a tax upon the enjoy- 
ment or exercise of any right secured by the 
Constitation of the United States it is in vio- 
lation of that instrument. And now [ will 
refer to the recent amendment, the fourteenth 
article, which is also directly in point, but was 
not in operation at the time these decisions 
were made, and which goes to strengthen and, 


in fact, directly establishes the point that I 
make, The fourteenth article provides - 


Phat noStateshall make orenforee any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States.” 

‘That is a part of the new amendment, which 
is now a portion of the Constitution, that no 
State shall make or entorce any law that shall 
= any privilege or immunity of a citizen 
of the United States. Now, sir, the 
tree travel all over this country of ours is an 
immunity that belongs to every citizen of the 
United States, and any tax that is levied upon 
it, directly or indirectly, is an abridgment of 
that right. 

I do not think it is necessary to read further. 
[ will, however, read an extract from the opin- 
ion of Chief Justice Taney in the passenger 
cases already referred in those cases the 
courtheldthe statutes void forthe reason I have 
deseribed; but Chiet Justice Taney dissented 
from the opinion upon the ground that the tax 
there levied was upon aliens coming into the 
United States, and he said thateach State had 
a right to protect itself against foreigu paupers, 
against persons bringing contagious diseases, 
and the States might do it in the form of taxes ; 
but lest he might be misunderstood, lest his 
dissenting opinion should be carried further 
than he intended, he made the following decla- 
ration, which | will read: 


right of 


‘In speaking of the t taxing power in this case, I 
must, however, be understood as speaking of it as it 
is presented in the record; that is to say, as the case 
of passengers from a foreign port. The provisions 
contained in that law relating to American citizens 
who are passengers from the ports of other States is 
a different question, andinvolves very different con- 
siderations. It is not now before us, yet, in order to 
avoid misunderstanding, it is proper to say that in 
iny opinion it cannot be maintained. Living, as we 
do, under a common Government, charged with the 
great concerns of the whole Union, every citizen of 
the United States, from the most remote S:ates or 
Territories, is entitled to free access, not oniy to the 
principal Departments established at Washington, 
but also to its judicial tribunals and public offices in 
every State and Territory of the Union. 
Various provisions in the Constitution of the United 
States—such, for example, as the right to sue in a 
Federal court sitting in another State, the right to 
pursue and reclaim one who has escaped from ser- 
vice, the equal privileges and immunities secured to 
e itizens of other States, and the provision that ves- 
sels bound to or from one State to another shall uot 
be obliged to enter and clearor pay duties—all prove 
that it intended to secure the freest intercourse be- 
tween the citizens of the different States. For all 
the great purposes for which the Federal Government 
was formed we are one people, with one common 
country. We are all citizens of the United States; 


and, as members of the same community, must have 


the right to pass and repass through every part of it 
without interruption as freely as in our own States. 
And a tax imposed by a State for entering its te rri- 
tories or harbors is inconsistent with ther i¢hts which 
belong to the citizens of other States as members of 
the Union, and with the objects which that Union 
was intended to attain. Such a power in the St: ites 
could produce nothing but discord and mutual irri- 
ts ition, and they very clearly do not possess it. 

‘But upon the question which the record brings 
up the judgment inthe New York case, us well as 
that from Massachusetts, ought, in my opinion, to 
be affirmed.” 


In this opinion Chief Justice Taney says, 
that while he believes a State has a right to 
impose a tax upon aliens coming into it from 
a foreign country as a police regulation, yet 
as between the several States and citizens of 
the United States a State has no such power. 
Sir, it is not an open question ; it is fully cov- 
ered by the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
And now the question is. what ought Congress 
todo? It has been submitted to tor a quarter 
ofacentury. Millions have been drawn from 
the pockets of the trav ling | gs lic to pay the 
State expenses of New Je ind Marviand. 
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and unless there is some action + 
gress this abuse wil] be conti 
to cut this abuse up square 
misdemeanor tor these asian 
any tax to any State on acco: int 
carried, and to make it a forte): 

State offieer or State agent to recs ; ; 
corporation or from at body lia a. i 
Inoney as a price, conditio mn, i 
transportation of passengers across + 
into the State, or out of the State. < Np 
abuse has been borne long enough - , 


OF Tax 


' continue to exist unless it is met hy 


like this. Let us pass this bill. 4 
tion inust be settled at onee. My 
the Supreme Court appellate jurisdyc 
If the otheer « { 4 rath 
pany is fined for paying over this tay ; 
State, either party has the right 

the Supreme Court and have t! 1es 

tled at once. Ifthe State oflicer ‘ be 
against by action of debt for receiy), 
he has his right of appeal, or the S 
right of appeal, and the ? uestion can | 

within one hundred days or within six y 

from this time. But ahaa We pass this ‘ss 
or something like it, we may for th r 
twenty-five years, as we have tor the la 

tinue to support the State governim 

Maryland and New Jersey by taxes 

upon the travelers from cther States 

countries, 


these cases. 


State 





The Tariff, 
SPEECH OF HON. JAMES BROOKS: 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
December 15, 1868. 

The House being in the Committee of the | 
and having under consideration the bill (I. | 
1319) to increase the revenue from duties on j 
and tending to equalize exports and imports— 

Mr. BROOKS said: 

Mr. Cuainman: The bill before us is | 
the Ways and Means Committee, reported » 
the hot summer months of the last sessi 
the Fortieth Congress, then referred to 
Committee of the Whole, and now this \ 
ter, after the recess, suddenly reappearing 
fore us and hot-pressed, as we see by tlie 





and noes just taken, for immediate ac Mr 
Unprepared as lam at this moment on | 
sudden and unexpected call for action, | 
not do justice to a bill in my judgme: 
unjust, so unequal, so iniquitous, and s 
structive to some of the best interests o! 
country. But little preparation, howeve: , 
necessary to expose such a bill as this, 
llouse will give me a little attention 
analysis. L’acts in everybody's hand ot 
supply all the logic necessary for its overt! 
and the amazement will be, as I exhibit ' 
facts, that so high-standing a commiitee as 
of the Ways and Means should ever have lis 
[ will only say the politeness—the courtess te 
give this bill here a standing; for their )) 
ment could never have approved | 
presentation must have been only in cour : 
to Pennsylvania, or to the honorable gen! : 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moonnrat) i 
for his State, is fathering it. 
THIS TARIFF BILL A PENNSYLVANIA BILL. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is but a loca 
with no real nationality, not even th: 
nationality about it; and it is almost es 
sively a Pennsylvania bill, with a few 
thrown in for the copper miners « t Michiz 
or the copper capitalists of New York and! 
ton, or a few other plums to compat 
small specialinterests, in order to templen ’ 
votes in this House = earry the Pennsyivat's wey 
burden in it. To New England the bil . | 
blow, a destructive blow, and to New York i tine 
fatal a blow as this House can well give. Wh 


to the great West it is nothing but blows, 40° 











ily : 
, ( oD Si ~S 
my NS 
sud. But this bill, M 
“hort bill, is only the premoni 
\ g¢ bill, a very long bill 
‘ nan from Pennsylvania | Me 
ao weoeting for you. [| Me. Brooks 
»a big roll ot paper, the bill in 
and which you are expected to 
2 ng nas you have s wallowed this. That 
, ; nothing in iron, In steel, in wire 
ed.’ as the wicked phrase is; thatis, 
. peecured to Some eXishing Monopoly 
S . rising from torty to five h indred 
it would seem from the reading of 
it there was scarcely a rich manu 
| ania capitalist whe had not 
: Lash d 7 *boun and who 
| hed the heart of the gentleman 
onevivania enough to winit. Not only 
' 1 1, hammered, known as * T,”’ 
‘HH.’ provided for, but reds, nail, 
band, trip, scalp , tubes, seroll. and 
; chains, halter-chains, and fence- 
i... ~ anvils, blacksmiths’ Ea bolts. 
m and flues, hinges of all kinds, 
™ es. fish bar, side bar, sp vlice- bar, finger- 
rs bar—ay, everything and anything, 
ae juet in iron of Pennsylvania 1 upon 
r { ’ ’ } 


laid to extort taxes from 
Minne- 


\ y Call ve 
Missouri or Illinois or 
South and West generally. 
the anvil of the man, nor 
rinoline of the woman, is respecte dd, 
there is an laerenes 


oe r from the 


ww nor 


more or less, 
of from twenty to one hundred per 


PARIPF THIRTY PER CENT.—PRESENT 
ROE ks VERAGE TARIFF OVER FORTY-EIGHT. 
sir. lam admonished asa Whig of the school 
ry Clay and Damel Webster, who went 
ie fiveand ten ner cent. protective 
f Alexander Hamilton, to stand twenty, 
en thirty per eent. of protection, which 


rT) nd tl 


Bop ; st init of the line we we re expected to 
eens wd. butnow,. while living under a tarill which 
se sivom thirty to five hundred per cent. of 

rection,” and averaging over forty-eight 
ut., we are called upon for a further 
te ise, and that is so arranged that no man 

— n weil understand the increase proposed, 
a vhich means from five to five hundred per 
a (. more of additional bounty. 

Hise sa tESS PLEDGED LN 1864 TO REDUCE THE EXTERNAL 

ae WHEN IT REDUCED THE INTERNAL TARIFF. 

bn Mr. Chairman, you will recollect, this House 
ai oe well recollect, that when during the war, 


1, | ¢ 1), Ish4, we levied an internal revenue 
‘avon manutactures to meet the expenses of 

S t war, we also increased the external tariff 
tin a per cent. of like proportions. You 

{, and we all admitted, that it would 

be just to increase the burdens of the man- 

t home to support the war unless 
- ihe same time we increased the burdens 





is he 


ene the foreign manufacturers. While this 
hib sition of equality was met with general 
teag was then also the general assent, the 
ave | irrent agreement [ may say, if not com- 
aia that when we took the percentage of 
hein Mf from the American manufacturers, 
— ‘e manner we should take olf the percent- 
eve “ol Increase trom the foreign manufactured 
ad articles imported, 
wi ‘ius, When we levied the internal revenue 
ixes by the act of June 30, 1864, we levied 
ee ‘tional tariff duty, varying from five to 
ee per cent., at the same time, with the un- 
, “Standing, if not the actual compact, that if 
ee ternal tax came off the external tax 
ci ‘come otf also. This compact has not 
M an t. By the act of March last we took 


ad ‘Internal tax upon manufacturers to thi 
Pane nt of 360,000,000 without reducing sen 
i Sto 0 the consumer unor es to 
. oly reclable extent. Or, in 
eve lithe manufacturers from 360,000,000 
ee : aving nearly ail other imposit ons upon 
wh ; = yh whi le those 


| 
their articl 


otner words, 


how some ot manu 
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tacturers have the puderme oO Cal non § i 
gress not only to he of Jun 
0, LSod, but actually t i t r prote 

tion o1 bounty, some ! » an ¢ t i 
percentag And 1 yy nan from Penn 
yivania is the organ of this breach of faith, 


iOugNn pig iron, an especial product 
° ’ 
Is Gearer 


1? 


lute, now 


than it Was betore the tax 





Was removed! 
PROPOSED INCREASED TAX ON COPPER. 
Now, let us analyze the bill before us Vhe 
first item proposed is afresh copper tax which 
stimating the ton at twenty-two hun fred and 
forty pounds, actually proposes an additiona 
duty of S54 40 of imported copper in ¢ 
i prohibitory duty, because the Lake Suy ) 
mines, with this enormous profit perton gu 


them law, could al 
| the 


are obliged, 


by ways afford to 


smelters in this country, who 


by the nature of this domestic ore, 


yadmix foreign ore with domestic ores in t 
act of smi luing. Under the existing tarill the 
duty on imported copper in ores is now com 
pute lat about three quarters of one per cent 
per pound. The bill betore us proposes to 
increase this tax to three cents per pound ; 


to increase it 


by two and a quarter 
r pound, 





peri Liuct, i 2 ua 
Regulus of coppe r, black 
and course copper....... 2) cents {cent 
Old COPPEP........cccccccessooee 14 CENTS. fcent 
Copper, in plates, pigs, 
and other forms.......... 2) cents 9 cents, 
Copper in ores................ % ofl cent. >cents 


The owners and the workers of the La 
Superior this bounty is indispen 

able for their prosperity, deplor 
able pict copper villages in that 
region in order to influence the sympathies of 
this liou Sir. | do not belheve that im 
agricultural Sta , | 


mines tellus 
and they draw 
ures otf the 
Sse, any 


eotthis tL mon the people Can 


from starvation where { 
be had trom the nation by the 
upon them; but if this be 


right which copper men have t 


long suller arms many 


squatting 


I know of 


nere 
SO, ho 
o claim bounties 
from that nation to work copper mimes more 
It co be successtully 
worked upon ie Superior potatoes can be. 

The lakes abound in fish and the 
wood and lumber, which command the highest 
prices ‘The Lake Superior mines, it is 

mated, averaged trom 1845 to the close of 
year 1567 but about nine 


than farms. pper cannol 


forests in 
esti- 


the 
million pounds per 


year, while the consumption was twenty-four 
milion pounds per year, and it is these fifteen 
niluons per year, which it is propo sed by a 
P rrohibi tory duty to drive fr ym market in order 
that it may be furnished at a higher price than 
it c: now be bought tor. Sir, if | am ecor- 
rect ts laloxiaie las to copper mining and the cop 


‘ 


p r trade , one cause ot the depression ot Lake 


Superior mining is the less demand ‘ r copper 
in the markets of the world, and the greater 
dithicu lty of mining copper than - Ch li and 


pe sersee i re. The « opper p oduct of Great Brit 
ain has largely declined, namely, from fifteen 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight tons in 
1860 to ten thousand eight hundred tons in 
L867. 

The East Indian no longer absorbs « ypper 
as once he did. but uses gold and silverinstead. 


Iron steamships, which need no copper sheet 


ing, have now super eded the wooden copper- 
sheeted ships. C ypper mines in some coun 
tries are surface mines easily worked, or on the 
coast, whence freights are cheap theretrom, 
while the Lake Superior mines are far in the 
interior and not cheaply worked, not only b 

cause of their loecalitv. but from the nece sity 
of bringing labor and provisions to remote dis- 
tricts there. Sir. I know of no du ot the 
great American people, the consumers of cop 
per, to pay tribute t \ fe W unprofitabie copper 
mines on Lake Superior any more than to pay 


hot-houses to raise sugar or 


| KOUOW of 


tribute to grapes 


there. no right one hus to tax the 


GLOBE 03 
Ilo. or Reps 

bs cre thie br is Worker, Or Ube b t 

TLL NE iV ¢t hkOVinent waite Ww th ¢ l r 

euters i mnelt ot a tew | \ ‘ ; 

nh northe M un, or for the neh \ 

few « } slists my ow vew York : 

Bos ym. that own we vreater part of the ‘ ‘ 
ot the inlues, more especially when tl 

meiters of Copper are compelled by the laws 


Onutle ores mto th i al sulphuret ores 
ot the United States 

Lhuis proposed att contemplat : ( 
the ton at two thousand tw indred a i] \ 
pound the fe Wing duties 
Unt ‘ rated prod I 

i T t tuts I i 
4) ed reo of i 

I l f mPper, tall Oiack of ‘ 

‘ per, a duty per ton of 
On old I r, lit only rremanul l 

tuty per n of - ‘ 
On all copper un plates, ba nm pi 

lt VA CT borin hiet ut Vt enue raced ‘ 

fuly per t 

SHIP-BUILDING INTEREST. 

Sir, there Is a greater interest in this) coun 
try, a eat national interest, that reaches 
higher than the copper mining of Lake Su 

i 5 I 
I r, and that is the Shipping interest of thre 
. , ‘ ‘ . } ) 
United States. Congress, sir, has already, by 
the enormity of its taxation upon iron and 
cordage and copper, driven from the ocean 
e\ a \inerican steamer not ipported by a 
subsidy trom the Government, eee i. 
sors 1n Congress carefully t mer. 


stered the 
» American aie anid t 

can flag. "yl he were struggl 
and secured to train the American sailor. 
fhe treaties with Great Britain in } 
in 1816, carefully secured us equal 

the sea. Our fathers, in the primitive 
our » Benidblie, at the Cc 
and in the beginning of this, by their Wise levis 
lation, spread our canvass and our flag tr 
the Aretic to the Antaretic, and from the In 
dies of the West to the Indies of Mas 

‘ree trade and sailors’ rights’? were emblems 
emblazoned on the pendants of our shins ual 
the close of the war of 1816, under 
the stars and stripes; and it was under t 
emblems that the Constitution captured the 
Guerriere, and that our sailors illumined the 
sea in every quarter of the globe by the splen- 


dor of their valor and the glory of their arms. 


can ship, ti 


fisheries 


rights 


’ ara 
tose of the lust century, 


the 


and __ r 


he se 


DESTRUCTION OF COMMERCE SHIPPING. 


But, alas! what now > The 
British, the French, or the Bremen flag floats 
over every ocean steamer in the port ot 
New York, where a subsidy is paid tor cat 
rying our mails. Allour fathers have done 
their degenerate « 
There are times in the city of New 
York when not a single American flag 
on a vessel from a foreign port, while he har- 
bor is full of toreign tlags from Great Britain, 


Prussia, Bremen, Hamburgh, the 
owns, Italy, Sweden, and even Nor- 


~FOREIGN 


! is the picture 


vreat 
not 
tor 
the sailors, we, hildren, have 


undone, 


iS seen 


l’rance 
Hanse 


way. Ourcountrymen travel to Europe, to and 
fro, under foreign flags. Our emigrants are 
first ushered into our ports under British or 


Our letters carried over the 
Wee 
y with oul 
vt flag 
il, from 
lina 


Bremen emblems. 
Atlantie seas are in foreign ships. 

hold intercourse over the se: 
wives and children but under a fore 
Our fathers reasoned, and reasoned we 
historical lessons, that the nation 
can command the sea commands the world, 
and that the sailor was as essential an elem: 
for home protection as the soldier. The 

outwara 
invasion or 
of ships of 


winiat 


even 


whose 


bulwarks of against fore 
coastwise 


war, manned by heroic seamen: 


a people 
raids are the bulwa 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 
Her march is o’eg the Inountain Waves, 
Hier home is on the deep. 
fortresses are to the land the forts of 
wiufr, 


What 
the 


the sea are as ships of and a ualion 
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these floating bulwarks may dispense with many 
land-anchored forts at Hiow can there 
he safe commerce where there are not national 
} ? We ure 


nukes itself 


home 


ted abroad only 
‘ted while floating over 
Now, all that we have 


congressional legis 


respec as our 
respec 
oursailorsand their guns. 

‘t under our destructive 
ion is the nur trade 


stretching, as it does 


sery of our Coastwise 
a great nursery to be sure, 
theusands of miles from Maine to 1 xas onthe 
Atlantic, and from southern California to 
Alaska on the Pacifie—but no adequate nurs 
ery for the seamen necessary to protect and to 
honor a ding which has hitherto flown from the 
Arctic to the Antaretic, and which has made 
the heart of the American jubilant in every 
land, in eve ry quarter of the he lived. 
Sir. a Congress insensible to these huportant 
facts, or not sensible to the 

protection the 
: first duties, if it does 
But what has Congress 
+s this 


globe 
i 
t : Importance of com- 
world over, for 
not commit 


merce, and it 


pels one of if 

yreat national crime, 
done, and what greater destruction do¢ 
bail propose ? Let us see 
SHIPBUELLDING COST. 

One of the elements of 
per, aud this bitl doubles { 
copper, while it is full, all 
and heavier taxation upon iron. They 
taxation on American ships and American ship 
builders is enor t the honorable gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania cries for ** more,’’ 
‘more.”’ Mr. D. MeKay, about the largest 
ship-builder in the United States, February 15, 
TS68, stated, under his own signature, the fol 
lowing to be the tariff'taxation entering into 
the construction of a new ship of one thousand 
ton 


HERE-—THE 
ship building is cop 
riples the duty on 
over, of heavier 
resent 


nous: bu 


Tariff um Gold, 





Tro OI RING cis swsies: so seansidancannnn .+0.$1,208 06 
Coats nn a, 9,966 pounds,...............06 vice are ae 
Galvanized ‘spike 3, 2,409 pounds ccibnepe sini 69 23 
Castings, 14,408 pounds aalileiieak scat ate 216 12 
Chain cables and rigging chains, 58,300 

pounds..... sachs pilabiehtindteacie toi Gee emeeed Mama ae 
Anchors, 10, 700 De ee SoA hisses ae ae 
Metal and nails for anehors, 20,338 pounds.. 71153 
Salt, 1,200 bushels ....... cniekahueeee er ee 
Manilla, 12,426 pounds, d cgiaticnats . 310 57 
I Id 1 OD ck bic crite sseettaaiinbierge. OO ae 
Duck for sales and house tops, including 

spare sails, 7,150 yarts vaenhvaadaeceeees 7149 
Clinch rings, 1.800 poands......................ceeeees 36 00 
foreign white pine lumber and sranene oe 825 00 


Foreign GARR OOR MAB OB ios vsnskcoctorcacnnxnncece 330. 00 
opper bolts, composition, « astings, p aints, 
oils, crockery, cabin trimmings, nails, and 
sundry outfits.................. = scsaicunibictcuaedcece Mme 


Totaldutiable articles fora one thousand ton 
ship (gold 


AN AMERICAN SHIP IS AN AMERICAN MANUFACTORY AS 
MUCH AS A ROLLING-MILL, 

The moment an American ship leaves an 
American port it enters upon a free trade—a 
free competition with all the nations of the earth. 
[tisnot,likean iron rolling-millin the interior of 
Pennsylvania, protected by the cost of freights 
at home and the cordon of custom-houses on 
the ocean, (seventy cents per one hundred 
younds,) but it is an American manufactory 
Lenehan’ upon the high seas, stripped of all 
protection, and in competition with all the in- 
dustry on the earth. It is as much a manufac- 
tory as the rolling-mill of Pennsylvania and as 
much in competition with the cheap labor of the 
world; but Pennsylvania, herselt covered all 
over with bounties at home, levies upon the 
New England or New York one thousand ton 
ship some ten thousand dollars or more in cur- 
reney to depress, to burden it in competition 
with that outside world. The erying injustice 
of this is so far from being felt by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that, not content with this 
enormous levy, he cruelly proposes now to run 
up this ten thousand dollar currency tax on the 
one thousand ton ship to some twelve thousand 
dollars or more, by his increase upon the iron 
elements that enter into the composition of the 
American ship. Our ship-carpenters are idle, 


NDIX TO 


-and protected by the flags of England, 





THE SSIONAL 


The Tariff 


CONGRE 
Brooks 


or working for lower wages in paper than they 
hitherto had in gold. Glaszow, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick are driving our shi 
of the fre 


ms Out 


yvhting markets of the world, though 


North and South we have the best ship lumber 
in the world. Our sympathie sare ap ypealed to 
for the sufferers of the copper miners of Mich- 


iran be order to pass this bill, but not one 
word 13 said by its advoe ates in be half of the 
rreater suffe ‘ring ship carpenters of Maine, New 
lL: sasieaidned Massachusetts, and New York. 
We begged, but begged in vain, the last ses- 
sion of this Congress to give shipbuilders in 
the United States a drawback upon their 
310,000 duties they paid on theirone thousand 
but the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania successfully rallied his Pennsyl- 


ton ships ; 


vania cohorts against it, and the maritime 
States of this Union, staggering under that 
blow, have in despair, at least, given up all 
hope, except in their coastwise trade, 


THE TARIFP DESTRUCTIVE OF AMBRICAN SHIPS. 
Sir, the rebel ship Alabama swept our com- 
wnerce from the seas wherever or whenever it 


was touched by that fatal crew; but the Ala- 


bama was never so destructive upon American | 


shipping, and American commerce therein, as 
the jegislation of this Congress, which the bill! 
now before us proposes to make worse. Peace 
has brought us no restoration of our ships; buat, 
on the coutrary, the decrease seems to go on 
during the peace as during the war, for the 
high tariff is as great a curse to commerce as 
was the Alabama. When the war began (in 
1861) the tonnage of the globe wasas follows : 


Tonnage 
Tone, June 30,68 
Owned by the United States.......5,530,813 318,309 





Great Britain and dependencies..5,898,369 
All other nations........ wieamataas iecSaae 5,800, 767 
7.2d0,949 

a 


Of this total the United States owned nearly 
one third, Great Britain over one third, and all 
other maritime nations the remaining third, 
Nearly one third of the international ocean 
carrying trade of the civilized world has been 
in the hands of our young Republie; but as 
Alabamas killed us during the war tariffs have 
killed us since the peace, We had as longago 
as 1855 115,045 tons of foreign steam tonnage. 
Now not an American- European steamer, not 
one, 


FOREIGN STEAM TONNAGE, 1867. 
Great Britain’s estimate................0..cccccoesscseccee 775,000 
NB avis dictnnvenedeandetelncamartceers ncaereares 175,520 
NEG ciloiccialntie aie ihiccenieoteees 599,480 


This difference of nearly six hundred thou- 
sand tons is more than the combined commer- 
cial steam tonnage of the United States and 
Great Britain five years ago. There are now 
eight lines of foreign-built steamers running 
from New York owned by foreign ca sitalists 

Rate, 
‘Ten steamers are in one 
stocks. The 


and North Germany. 
of these lines, and more on the 
following table tells a fatal tale: 


No. of shina 


No. of 
and barks, — schooners, 


375 528 
18:6... ; 302 138 
3898 
367 
276 
37 


oo” 





327 
167 
153 
Oo 
340 


aaa 419 


1866 
L868 JuudiaD dnskcibieeuindics 69 458 


Showing that while with schooners our coast- 


( 











wise monopoly saves us from foreigners, we || 
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40TH ( ONG, ...3p Nee vert ¢ 
perish when we enter into compe 
them in ships and barks, } 
“The building ot oce in Steamers 
ceedingly depre-sed condition. Durin 
ing June 50, 138, there were but six 
built in the ited States, whose . ae i 
rmounted t urfteen thousand 
fitty-five tons. Nearly all the srs 
eouutry duri @ last five years hive ho, 
to meet the demands of onr cv istwise + . 
The depletion of our forests of «|, E 
ders it probable that within the NeXt tar 
shall be compelled to resort to iron as 4 chi; 
material. The iron ship- bantiony 8S 8 hi - 
sprang up atseveral points i 1 this cou a 
wi irenjoyed fora wh le Lcdegre I fpr ‘ 
save promise of great future success, That - , 
Is NOW prostr ated, ee 
* During the year ending June 39, 1898 sho, 
but six iron vessels—all steramers- ~bui etn tha f 
ted States »whoseag ggrezate tounag amour i oa ‘ te 
thousand eight bundred and one tons. al| o¢ 
were built by Messrs. Harlan & Hollings. reat 
Wilmington, Delaware, and were Hollings ; n fi 
navigation, _— : ex 
“Ta or i to show our relative inferiority :, = 
beanch of ship-building it may be stated tha:, g | 
the year 1867 there were ninety-nine irony coi ; 14 
vessels built in Eng!ind, Scotland, ana Ir . 1. ih 
Whoseaggregate tonnare amounted to fift ty-nir ers 
sund and thirty-three tons, and two hundr 
twenty-four iron steamers, Whose aggrezatet cc ‘ir, Mi 
amounted to ninety thousand eight bunds ' fr, BR 
twenty-three tons; the iron sailing Vessels aihonnt. im 
ing tothirty-four percent. of the total sailing toy, 
built,and theiron +tcamers to ninety-six per tr, Mi 
the total steam to onage built.” — Boetrac ; m 
oficial report of Mr. Nimmo to the Secretar : . ‘ 1 
Treasury. i r. DI 
Sir, in view of these facts, how ean, t 
dare the gentleman from Pennsylvania d. a 
the doubling or trebling of the dut y on ¢ ie 
and a great increase of the duty on iron? {f, tn) 
he no love for the flag? Has he no hear ¢; a 
the gallant sailor who carries that flag on ever: alt 
sea? Has he no pride in American commer. ‘a 
and American trade? Or is he ceasing; 


an American, and becoming only one ¥ 
Chinese, with their old shut up, shut out po! so \ 
which even they have exploded at last 
if the honorable gentleman himself is deaf and innnaele 
dumb to all but his own supposed local inter yes. 
if he cannot look out upon the worl 
beyond the shops of his own foundries 


ests 5 








aa 
forges, | appeal to the people of his Sta: i 
remember Deeatur, Bainbridge, Hu “ 
rence, Perry, Farragut, and to remember ‘nm wil 
ships and sailors and commerce alone have fom whi 
raised and can raise such men, and that what Sanda 
he is doing is destroying them all whil that 
| exposing our Coasts to be a prey to the N creat ob 
men of the world. A nation without ships ‘s Senn se 
a nation without arms or legs or hands: a tanecal 
nation within a shell, with its head to be cracked seated 
whenever it thrusts it out. While I respec! | sndine 
do not mean to decry the industry and pros rine, 17 
perity of Pennsylvania, yet L must say, when: Esyuima 
see her Representatives waging war U ernment 
almost every other State in the Union, I woud Pennayh 
not give up the fame Decatur, Baindnez S sontof tl 
Hull, Lawrence, Perry, and Farragut ha B tract wit 
given this nation for all the forty rolling-wils haber 
of Pennsylvania. called 
SOAP, GLASS, PAPER, B America 
Mr. Chairman, there is comedy as well a “No 
| tragedy in this Pennsylvania bill. One canio' rh 
well help laughing when one sees how 1 !ss And the 
been gloved, and turred, and velvet- pawed t0 B the adm 
suit certain Pennsylvania interests. [tis tre ble duty 
to sweep out of existence a nation’s flag © r the 


the open seas; but it is comic to hide up ans “ 
cover in a tariff bill such innocent looking 
items as these: 


Line 76 (of the bill.) —On sal soda and sodacrys8% : Wen 
one cent per pound. ae : Well, 
Line 77 (of the bill.)—On caustic soda, twocent| ng. it tl 
pound, ihe e makers 
Line 78 (of the bill.) —On chromate and bichroms oe 
of potassa, four and a half cents per pound. las 
Now, this looks well enough on paper.' : 
. . . ut § 
is only the rise of a duty on— 
Present Pr posed vt 
Turel/. i pa 
Sal soda and erystals per pent. cout. 4 en Be Line & 
Caustic soda per pound....... ........deceent + fe" B With eon 
Chromate and bichromate per r Line 


III ia scien decked thd nied oes eee 3 cents — pound, 


APPEN 





3p Sess. 


nD osent value in Europe per ton, £4 de 


ae #30) 57. first cost per ton. Proposed 


ind, per ton $2240, equal to about 
ibout 54! 


t percent., presentduty 
sent value in Europe perton, £7 10s, 
,2” 40, firsteostper ton. Proposed 
oy 49, equal to about 61.70 per cent., 
, ‘nt, present ¢ duty. 


} pperce 


a raise on mi iterials that enter 
ng of pi ape r, SOi er glass, «e., 
great body of the people, and 
rming as the more glaring de- 
in the other parts of this 
heroninthe bill. section three, 
be line, next to ** eggs’’ and fashion 
e free list. is hid away ‘* kryolite, 
il soda, caustic soda, and kryolite, 
e—inn - but what does all 
an : “There i is In im district of the gen- 
‘ n fi 1 Pe nnsylvania a great company, 
Sie: » Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 


so 


mties 


oe " LOORHEAD. Not in mine. 

Ireland ~» BROOKS. Well, near him then; 
t : ongressional district. 

MOORHEAD, Not in mine. 

In Mr. Winuiams'’s district, 


ina 


i -OUKS. 


That is so; but it is 


“i hs MOORHE AD. 
4 BRO OKS. Well, the mere locality mat- 

but there is in a Pennsylvania district 

MN, that of the honorable gentleman a great 
_ known with the innocent name of 
usyivania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
iutacture of this soda ash, of course, 
hy one process, a direct product 
| his company has filled the whole 
with its packages of soda for the making 
5! , and where wood ashes cannot be had 
r OF | scarcity of wood, as on the prairies 
t pol » West, the monopoly of so: ap: mi iking is 
oo ther in the hands of this company in 
svivania. or this spec ies of e nterpr ise 
serves credit; but when it goes further 
lemands bounties from usand monopolizes 
eof the world, that eryolite which 


a 


ia Is, 


UU every t 








rvolit 


‘rcial forms and in the greatest purity 
tained, and the only natural product 
Mey from which itean be obtained to sup ply the 
commerce, then we begin to sus- 
pect that profit is its patriotism and pelf its 
great object of pursuit. 
lireek words kruos, ice, and lithos, stone—ice- 
thus ne gh rom its resemblance to ice) 
mpound of three chemical e quiv: alents 
iium,two of aluminum, and of fluo- 
lhe mineral was first discovered by the 
jumaux in Greenland, and the Danish Gov- 
nt has made a monopoly of it. The 
usylvania Salt Company have,with the con- 
tof the king of Denmark, concluded a con- 
with the “Kryolith Mine of Handels Nee- 
sbet—as the Danish Cryolite Company is 


{—for the continents of North and South 
ainerica, 


ba 1s of 





Six 


“No pent up Utiea contracts our powers, 
lhe whole boundless continent is ours.’ 

¥ it has E \, 7. ’ ° 
And they come to Washington, and demand 


idmission of e1 ryolite *‘ free,’’—with a dou- 
s tri ble duty on sal soda, prepared, no doubt, to 
ng the missionaries’ hymn : 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strands, 
here Afrie’s sunny fountains 
cata Roll down their golden sands.’ 
. I shall not blame them for thus sing- 
rif the soap-makers of the West, the paper- 
oe Re ofthe North, and the glass-blowers of 
’ East are willing to give them these boun- 
r, f = and secure them these monopolies. 
vit sal soda, caustie, and cryolite are not 
-opneed “only comie Pennsylvania actors. 
] F da » . ‘ 
! items are as follows: 


. 


ea 


I y 
f ~ ~s 


ee nickel I, nickel oxide, alloy of nickel 
} 'Dper, 40 cents per pound, (now 15.) 


‘On nickel matter or spiess, 30 cents per 
now 15.) 
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mineral from whieh soda in its various | 


Cryolite (from the | 


wDIX TO THE 


The 


CONGRESSION AT, 


Tariff—Mr. Brooks. 


Line 23.—On manufacture of nickel 3) per cent. ad 
va/orem, (NOW 

L ne 2 VUnaluminumand allits alloys, 50 per cen 
ad ralore now per cent. 


It is the aluminate of soda. the saponifier of 


the Pennsylvania Salt C Ompany, which pro 
duces the thirty million pounds of soap used 
by our pe ‘ople » nal nly in the Vest. He re in 


this item the Pennsylvania company seems to 
be in a conspiracy with the Michigan copper 
men, the iron-rolling men, and others to kee p 


dirty the faces and he inds ande lothes of twenty 


| crimson, and the bases of 
| of alumina united with th 


adhe res so firmly to the tissues of 


| ing matter to prevent them sl} 


| Was twenty cents in gold ; 


|| other chemicals in household 


the West by increasing the 
Alumina it is, too, which pos- 
sesses the property, more than almost any other 
substance, ofuniting and forming distinet chem 
ical combinations with coloring matter. Scarlet, 
wate r colo rs consist 
e colcring principle. 
The permanent ¢c: alico color would be useless 
for the tints of red, crimson, scarlet, and choco 

late but for the property alumina has of uni it- 
ing with it and forming a compound which 
the texture 
ordinary action of a and 
The bit 
only to keep tl 
people dirty but to increase the cost of color- 
iowing their dirt. 

BICHROMAYE OF POTASH. 

Before the war the bichromate of potash 
during the war the 
currency. A house in 
having the control or monopoly of 


million pe op! e in 
price of sOap. 


as to resist the 


use. l, 


then, isa combination not 


1 


price advaneed with the 
Baltimor 
duitimore, 


| the chrome ore, supplied the world—certainly 


| the American part of the world—with chromate 





In this 


|| in this country, anc 
\| has been undertaken on a large scale. 


and bichromate of potash, and made an im- 
mense fortune thereby. Since the war some 
process has been discovered in Europe of cheap- 
ening the price, and which has brought it down 
here to twelve and a half cents per pound i 


gold. The house in Baltimore 1s selling for 
seventeen cents and is making money yet, but 
still wants the increased ‘* protection’ four 


and a half cents per pound. 
NICKEL. 

There is a nickel mine in Pennsylvania, in 
the Lancaster district, the only one in the 
United States, I believe, the district lately rep- 
resented by Thaddeus Stevens, who, when 
chairman of the Ways and Means, ever de- 
voted himself to its ‘*protection.’’ I asked 
him there Once what the mine could be bought 
for. He then thought for one hundred and 
fifty ortwo hundred thousand dollars. When 
urgent and ardent for the ten or fifteen per 
cent. protection it now has, I begged him to 
insert in his appropriation bill, which the 
Ways and Means then had the framing of, a 
$200,000 item for the purchase of it, so that 


| the United States could own it and make its 
| nickel cents without paying a bounty 


to the 
owners for the privilege ; for these per cents., 
ten, fifteen, (now proposed forty,) would make 
it far wiser for us to buy the mine outright than 
thus to be buying it with bounties. He laugh- 
ingly and yet sarcastically replied, that would 
not read well; and the nickel mine owners had 
better sell it their (his) way. I think it would 
be better for the country to buy this nickel 
mine now for $1,000.000 than, as proposed, 
nearly to triple the duty on nickel and double 
it on nickel matte, or speise. 

The bill before us, however, is not content 
with raising the tax from thirty-five to fifty 
per cent. ad valorem on manutactures of nickel, 
but— 

Line‘ 


German silver, and the 
manufactures thereof, 


25.—On aa. or white metal, Argentine, 
like mixed metals, and the 
fifty per ce ut. ad val. orem— 

is proposed in lieu of the present thirty-five per 
The German silver or argentine ma 
ufacturers have recently become of importance 
i the extract of 


eenut. the 


ion nickel 


It seems 
to have mortified the Pennsylvania concoct: 


rs 


of this tariff that the common people should | 


GLOBE. 


‘regarded and contemned. 
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be using German silver forks, spoons, table ser- 

vice, &e., in lew of iron, and they have there- 

fore demanded this bill to make us all pay for it. 
WAR ON LIGHT, SALT, AND IRON. 

Now, sir, I have graver charges to make 
agaiust this bill, and the architects thereof, 
than the destruction of our shipping, or even 
the puni shment of our people for being clean, 
or for nol using iron torks ; ind Spoons ; and 


that is, for the w: wr they make upon the three 

f human lite, namely, light, 
eaten taff of life: but 
is as indispensable as bread; and salt, 
if not as indispens; ble, is certainly not dispens- 
able, while without iron there is no progress 
in life, no civilization, ay, little but the bar- 
barism of the savage. Upon all these three 
great elements of life this bill wickedly pro- 
poses additional taxation, when the tax already 
is enormous, and more than can well be borne. 


rreat ? : 
great ele ments 


a lint rosin 


light 


isthes 


ON LIGHT. 
Line 82.—On all unpolished eylinder, crown, and 


common window glass, ten by fitteen inches square, 


two and a quarter cents, (now one and a half 
‘nt:) above that, and not exceeding sixteen by 
twenty-four inehes square, two and three quarter 


cents per pound, (now two cents;): ab ve that and not 
exceeding twenty-four by thirty-nine ine hes square, 
four cents per pound, (now twoend a half cents; all 
above that four and a half cents per pound, (now 
three cents.) 

The tax window glass 
, 7 ; 
though not quite, prohibitory, 
of glass are able to sell at 


on is now almost, 
and importers 
only a little, if any, 
above the cost of importation ; but to secure 
the monopoly the proposition here is to double 
the tax and then to shut off all competition to 
the housebuilder tenant, or to force us to 
live without the necessary light. Suchaneces- 
sity of life, to every house in 
the land, should be taxed as lightly as possi- 
ble; but of light here is prohibition from abroad 
to install monopoly at home without a possible 
rival inthe market. A box (fifty feet) ef eight 
by ten German glass, which ten years ago 
could be sold for $1 50 and pay an importer a 
a good profit, now yields little or no profit to 
the importer at $5 50 per box. ‘The rate on 
the small sizes is enormous when compared 
with the foreign cost, = yet it is proposed to 
add fifty per cent. it, to make it $2 25 in 
gold for one hundred aes a burden which 
will fall mainly on the South and West, where 


or 


so indispensable 


to 


the smaller sizes are most used. Whatever 
tariff movement there is on glass should be 


foritsreduttion, certainly not forits increase. 
ON SALT. 

Sir, there is less respect in this bill, if possi- 
ble, for salt—which the Scriptures, oldand new, 
above almost all things, teach us to respect— 
than there is for light. Ye who framed this 
bill are neither that ‘‘salt of the earth’’ nor 
‘light of the world’’ recognized in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Whatin the Eastis the symbol 
of hospitality, (bread and salt,) what was en- 
joined on the Israelites in their offerings to 
God—the use of salt (Lev. 2, chapter 13; Num 
bers 18, chapter 19; 2 Chron. 2, 13, chapter 
the covenant of salt, ye have impiously dis- 
You will not hear 
man. You may hear God in his prohibition 
of salt as a monopoly, or for bounties, for the 
few against the many. Salt has a sacred char- 
acter, a divine mission, and how dare you, 
then, make such propositions as these in your 
bill? 

Line §89.—On salt in bulk, and on a 
mineral salt, twenty-four cents per 
pounds, (now eighteen cents.) 

Line %1.—On salt in bags or sacks, thirty cents per 


one hundred pounds, but no return of duties shall 
be made on account of damage to sacks containing 


5) 


ll rock salt, or 
one hundred 


salt, (now twenty-four.) 

Sir, the duty on salt at the present moment 
is unendurable. It is one of the most outrage- 
ous impositions of the existing outrageous 


© 


f a rit. ity 


tariff, and it requires an amount 
More! ? 


and im pu lence to come here an dery ** 
‘* More!’’ than I can comprehend. 
Under the present tariff. without 


this in- 
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crease now proposed, here are the actual duties 
aid on cargoes of salt at the port ot New 
York, that have been carefully sated 


Cost of acargo in Cadia, in gold ioduaisivcuauaee 1,160 
Duty, 170 per cent. ; ieee aha Leu7 
Cost of a cargo in ‘Turks’ Island........................ 3,080 
Duty, 116? per cent : pees 5 0] 
Cost of acargo in St. Ma irtin dial pabianditentaueeire } 
Duty, 125d per cent Se csiteiiel . OAS 
Cost of a cargo in Bonaire...... inbaduids 1.500 
Duty, 144 per cent : iebaedeea cate UD 
Cost of a cargo in Liverpo L. Saotiit vnleicdee 2,501 
Ey; Sa ci coc bi cspieckascesderosecchcunessaies ~ 2513 


The present tariff doubles the cost of salt to 
the consumer, but the bill here piles on more 
and more. And this, too, upon a necessary 
of life, without which our beef and our pork 
could not be preserved for market at home 
or export abroad, an article almost as indis- 
pensable to human life as bread. And this 
demand for this enormous duty comes trom a 
few, a very few, salt monopolists, who now, 
as owners of the salines, rule over amd reign 
in the market and almost dictate their prices 
to the farmers of the country. Free salt, free 
light, like free air, are worth more than any 
political or constitutional freedom, for they 


i 
are clements of existence without which there 


is no freedom of life, but here is a bill which, 
while it bars out light, also seizes hold of and 











THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Lhe Tarif Brooks. 


man as the savior of life. leil me not, then, 

sir, of the freedom of the slave: talk not to me 
of emancipation, while upon thirty-odd mual- 
Americans you are 
and light. 


11ons ot 


for salt 


imposing slavery 


ON TRON, 


Mr. Chairman, when I see how, and in what 
things, the ingenious monopolist exacts his 
bounties from his fellow-men, and lives and 
profits and luxuriates upon their earnings and 
toil, [have not the patience, perhaps, thata pub- 
lie man ought to have when analyzing wrongs. 
No one can doubt that the discovery of iron, 
with all its manifold uses, has done more than | 
anything else to advance mankind in arts and 
arms. ‘The same ore furnishes the plowshare, 
the sword, the pruning hook, the needle, the 


gavel, the spring of a watch ora carriage, the | 
chisel, the chain, the anchor, the compass, the 


cannon, and the bomb. 


steel and iron, and on fifteen or twenty pages | 

of the long bill, yet threatened from the Ways || 
and Means, further increased taxes are threat- } 
ened upon every man using or working in iron | 
or steel. The following table will exhibit the || 
there proposed increase of the tariff from the | 
already enormous tariff taxes of 1864, and sub- 




















On three pages of the || 
little bill before me are increased taxes upon || 


| 
| 
| 


GLOBE, 


and by farmers and blacksmiths, 1 


monopolizes what God Himself consecrates to || sequent acts, upon a few articles only: } 
: =— — | 

Articles. | Present tariff. Proposed increased rates. | 

Iron bars and rods...............+. Li@2!e, 

Hoop or band, strip, tube, or s« 2.(@2ic. 

Sheet or plate iron on aM2sec. 

In nn I os ee de. | 

TD, Bly AC AR BLOM osieken TES BR NR a ae a oe *. €@ th. | 

Railway frous, b ints, ‘tinger-| SE cs oo Bet. ad ve alorem. sae caueeonte eB Ib. | 

ee, eae wie! 2ecand 15 @ et. ad valorem...........008. se. and 15 P = i 

Other numbers ......... ath: ENE Be Whviichiecnseiunsxcntceckeuscnrosva oc. and 15 Pe 

EPO WATO CLOUD oo ccccevccccscsccceasccovese = ic PGRN IDS schtihise i komnlaccs stig cle Oanitalanciee: 10 Pet | 

W ire spiral sprins eed en eS oc. @ th. | 

Obaing, traces, (INO. 9) ....0c005..sacccescovess Bn tae er reas oc. # Ib. | 

Less than No. 9 ....s.0..... socavivcashoned | RO WD Otc OO DONOPOW cies veisaxcncccdivteseccscsie] G05 EDs 

BiacKemithes’ Hammers, £6 ...c0sccccoeseccs | BHO. WD. cscsccccscccccocsoccccccccsoncvcsescoessiee| 40s IDs 

Washers, nuts, bolts .......... seni Si i xceckaciesnaoncksce ; i o PB io. 

Hlinges and bed-secrews ...... eee ORS ED ick nsuiniks vchasekbcescaasvncsiamembininiess @ tb 

Galvanized iron plates .......... sis 5 oe 

WY POMERE SFOM HOOK WAANE coseceisoviecescvcas |) PEO sckccncevennenscoencores 

Horse and mule shoes i ce sas | OO Es Oe OR LOMO Maa vi nvnpninrniseirsnewesbiiexce c. B tb. 

Screws two inches in leng avéscsvcs} Os SAUD, @ th. 

Less than two inches ..................6 . lle. ® tb. @ tb. 

Bolts less four iuehes. = Ze @ ib 

Hollow-ware wrought iron. ‘ow. ore bic. B Ib, 

Hollow-ware cast-iron. sone | BIC. % ic. ® th. 

Steel, puddled or blistered scikeacet ee: 3ie 

In bars, shects, coils, Xe Pita $3 (he 

RR via 4@10e. @ tb ad valorem. 

MEU sinciidenascedas 2a 0. @te 2 tb. 

Bessemer ... . HP,Pet Sie. a Ib. 

Bessemer rails.......... scneliaapedineun . HPetiad eee en Ye. B th. 

Car wheels, cast steel .................. aw J PBet. ad valoren,. dic. B th. 

Springs, locomotive or othe pee 1 BB We Gh, iS COLO POM y cians saceiccnecssdcoeast sc ; 8c. 8 th. 

Steel, in sheets, plates, circular ....... 5 2i@3 Bi ’ 1 x. Bib ad valorem. 

Railw: ay frogs, fish-bars jincduinak th. See 4) Sct. 

MIR or dee cee Cae en OI OOOO MOI a 9. Plband 10 ®et.ad valorem, 

Saws, even- cut. 10e, to 20e...... = ple icah chanteuse diac fa 

oe. dear ae sececcacee) JOC. BCOzZEN and 30 @et. ad valorem. 1250130 P et. 

Needles of all kinds aa ds Sinaia ose. Qet.advaloremand$l@thousand.. 30 @ ct. ad valorem and $1. 

T able cutlery ...............6 ea 4) 0 eee aoe ahaa ea 71@675 @ et. 

Butcher-knives ......... ...c.0.0.000- I iat ase uscnubocsnakeasinesy a a H5Q675 FP et. 

Tools, vises, bits, braces, &e ........0.... 35 Mets if mot etiel, 4B x .cccscncisiseccn, 50@ 675 B et. 

Ilarness and saddlery-ware. a) 2 Wx, casactaDibondenselebuuasmansaniaissauadeel SOWOTS FB et. 

a ae kA ate ae ee ec 


In thisenumeration I have not touched upon 
a twentieth part of the fresh taxation threat- 


ened. Mechanics’ tools, implements, fire- 
tongs, shovels, are increased from thirty-five 


All machinery is more or 
ess affected. There is scarcely a trade or 
class of trade-upon which the Pennsylvania 
cormorants have not made a fresh levy to sati- 
ate, if possible, theirinsatiate maws. Human 
ingenuity, sir, is wonderful when prompted by 
self-interest. The device of ad valorem duties, 
mingled with specific duties, is one of these 
efforts of human ingenuity to extort great 
bounties, and to concentrate while extorting. 
This is well illustrated by the duty on files: 


ne cent. to fifty. 


FILES. 
Statement of combined, specific. and ad valorem duties 
actually paid on invoice of t quality files imported 


York in 1868, 
Files over 10 in... £1,025 4 11 
Charges 20 0 


into New 


Carried forward..£1,027 411 





Brought forward, £1,027 4 11 
2) per cent. com- 

mission added 

by custom- 

S| ne 3 13 7 


£1,052 18 6—$3,096 at 30 
per cent. 
adval,. 

sp ecific...g.... 1,252 16 





Weight, 20,536 Ths., at 6c. @ Ib., 


£1,027 411 is $4,972, or over 55) per cent. 
duty asd uta Denise sania racked mnapencahe $2,760 96 
= 


| Files 10 in. and 


under............. . £660 3 5 
Charges.............. 5 100 
2t per cent. com- 
mission added 
| by ecustom- 
S Ms Con caccee 1610 7 
1] £077 14. O—$3,230 at 30 
i per cent. 
adval....... $984 00 
Weight, 6,609 ths., at.10c. @ tD., specifie......... 650 90 


£601 3.5 is $3,2 $1,644 90 


rr 


|| 00, or over 513 percent. duty.. 


ay 


ae 





| and spatulas and palettes,’ 


fifty cenis by paying twelve cents per doz 





40TH CONG....3) ae stern 


“On the best files over tev inch 


of six cents per pound is eqail to ; eae 
a orem duty of over twen Yrone | = i gi 
“On the bes: files, teu inehes 


cific duty of ten cents per pouud j 
ti poal a f valorem duty of ove 
“On the medium quali ty of fil 
specific duty is trom eight to ten ii 
than on the best, waking a duty « rd 
per cent, p : 7 
“And oncommon files, which arejar., 
the specific duty, with the ad welurs 
toa duty of seventy per cent, ad pa vy! ] 


vr twe 


Now, enormous as is this duty on sto 
proposition is to increase it from tey oe. 
present tariff, to twelve cents, and six 
cents per pound. And yet files are y 


or less by every mac hine shop in th. 


i c 


one who works in iron or metals , : ; ; 
very lumber or saw-mill is a cons an r 
TABLE CUTLERY, . 
The table cutlery companies are now 
ing large profits from their manufy 
butcher knives, shoe knives, eeaks’ "ee 
|| spatulas, and palettes also. Table eo. ‘ 


able 
costing less than 20s. 6d. sterling, or {) : 
lars, is that which is used by the poorer 

of pe ople, and |: inge qui antities ot this vr 
goods were forme arly sold when the d 
| duty) was at twenty-four per cent. ; 

now proposed to change the present th 
per cent. to forty per cent., upon t 


ary 


tis 


|| especially. Tible kmie 


As to table cutlery with ivory, pearl, 
metal handles, it is proposed to add on 


lar per dozen, and increase from ¢| 
forty-five per cent. The table of caleula: ‘i 
below shows that the increase of duties 





ing, unsettled, and annoying to the merehay: : 
and to the custom-house officials) is y 
more than would at first appear. From: 
tive per cent. ad valorem the duty, as s! 
is increased by this compound duty to t) 
eighty to one hundred and twenty-five per 
on these particular goods. — It is also pros 
that ivory, unmanutactured, should be ex 
trom duty, which of course provides tor ad 
tional profits, beside the additional duty, ! 
the American manufacture of ivory hand|: 
table cutlery and other cutlery. 

As to the table cutlery with other than 
pearl, or metal handles, the compound du , 
of twelve cents per dozen, and forty per 


ese 


tyefiv 


| ad valorem, increases the present duty | 


thirty-five to one hundred per cent., and 

higher. ‘This particular clause, the last refer 

to, seems to have been framed without ret 

ence to the provision previously made relat 

to **table cutlery valued at not over!) 

lars per gross,’’ and if some alteration ts 10" Value a 
made in one or other of these clauses, 


| they should both become a part of the 


there will be confusion at the custom-house 
On ** butcher knives, cooks’ and shoe kniy 
’ the advance dd duties 
proposed are enormous, as the values of thes 
goods range from fifty cents to about two a r kni 
lars per dozen, and of course those costins 
and fifty per cent. ad valorem would be tax 
equal to seventy-five per cent. ad valorem, au 
those costing higher than fifty cents per doz" 
would be taxed proportionately at less ad é 
lorem. As to the duty on pocket-knives n a 
proposed, the table annexed shows the dith 
ences in the ad valorem duties thus: those! 
taxed at fifty per cent. will be by proposed “ 
tariff taxed at from seventy-one per cent. t 
six hundred and seventy- -five per cent. duty Me, 7d 
These calculations cover nearly all the grat 
now or likely to be imported. 
All cutlery, other than pocket, now aes 
thirty-five per cent. duty, with all expe se 
added, now costs to import about sixty seve —. 





S 


and a half per cent. advance, or at the rate“ Prog 

$7 50 per pound sterling in gold, equal in ¢ cent 

to thirty-seven and a half cents to the Englis 

shilling. lhe 
Pocket-knives, paying fifty per cent. duty, me rig 
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Nps cri CONG....0D SESS. Lhe Lari Mir. Brooks. Hlo. or Reps, 
tial — &. 
import adding ail other expenses heavy le vy upon us now. They demand an |} which had previously enjoyed the monopoly of the 
» per cent. advance, or about eight |} enormous bounty, though under existing boun tr ' ; 
anty ; oe ‘ : : ’ . * 7 ; nth 7 | “The defeat ie mamanale ne the war con- 
- »nound sterling in gold, or forty || ties they have been doing wonderfully well. |} ¢. ‘cfeat of this monopoly luring the war con 
r . 9 y enre 7 ay) has ° : oe vo , | ferred advantages on our Government in the pur- 
gold CO the English Santee: 3 Phey began 10 ) with a protection of onty chase of this indispensable material whieh should, 
rOOUS. pocket and table cutiery, } twelve per cent. ad ralor b. und have now ofit »entitie the! ne manutacturerto the foster- 
y ; gee “be ing care of Congress.” - ss 8 “<A few 
mer vears they paid twenty-fou reached a prosperous production of over thirt ‘ ' . . 
former years they p a : ag Ss eee proguction of OVer UIETY |) years of such support will place the manufacture of 
lutv, cost only about fifty per cent. thousand tons perannum, and they are demand American steel beyond the reach of foreign competi 
iy 36 67 per pound sterling. and || ing a further increase of at leasi fifty per cen tion, aud enable us to dispute, on eu ul terms, with 
ee +e . omy ‘ our Bngiishantagonist rthemarketsof! »world.” 
lat a profit by importers tor S750 purée on areas : - oy torthe markets of the world, 
) ling. or thirty-seven and a half |! gratement showing the coat of mrminustsinde of ateet. per ||, XL the manufacture of steel in this country 
the shilling sterling. ' pound, on shipboard, at Liver - ( ty, 3 r became an assured success in 1859, witha pro- 
; 7 ‘ - , oc pound, on same betore t cours the ad valore per- tection ( f only twelve per cent. ad ralore m 
ond forks wtih ivory, pearl, or meta amdetie cite dak dite 6 thn eas , neal io. ae v4 : ae 
ae? a lles. , . | me tars Pp the inere sear ae ate x oo ms i sails and if, with the increase of duties by the tariff 
Ptarw? ; ae ( rae ¢ ich duty, per pound, over j 2 . ) ‘ a os 
| rates existing before the war; the percentage of suck || Of 1861-62, the domestic manufacturer was 
7 > mt |  tnerease of duty; the proposed duty, per pound, by the || enabled to compete tor the market with the 
. = j ne t ; @ 2 Dropoxe icrerntse ft cut f er eoitie 2° | ‘ . . . . 
+s : B. _3 || present bill; proposed increase of duty, per pound; || best English brands, and defeat a monopoly 
we 7 s ~ Bes 1] the percentage of such increase of duty over existing . . as . ; 1 7 | » . ; aa 
= = = . a 1} rates; proposed increase, pe r pound ever rates excist- previously enjoyed »y the foreigu maker, with 
ea t = r~} Ns | » of 7 : a 1 +] } } | t} y ‘ 
sreriing os < o | Es O°6 1] ing before the war; percentage of such increase over || the certainty that the continuance for a few 
r e2 - ~ os Ss. ates ing before e war ’ . e , ‘ — 
bet i ss te oe 25 oe }} rates existing before the war. 1} years longer of such duty would enable the 
- Q o =s Se i J it ‘ . . , : : 
- S a | &. Soom low |} American manufacturer to dispute with the 
W oo w +) osl & é | Kuglish *‘on equal terms for the markets of 
oT. S 1} the world,’’ with what face ean these same 
k | Percent. || = o | parties now come before Congress and demand 
v2 I 00 - ‘ pe = | & |} an increase of sixty per cent. upon the pres- 
1 33 iH yl ) a | ~, Cs i] = ‘ , 
Live do], BRR f: Osreeere 145 '100| 651165 112 | = =. }} ent extravagant rates? Was there ever such 
t Classes “269 | 1:00 76 | 1 76 105 | a S || effrontery as this? What must be the opinion 
y 1 4 . 87 : si 96 | 3: 5 || of the steel-makers of the Congress to which 
218 0 'S is ( —s* an j } . : 3 9 
ity 542 | 100 $1 08 | 208 R | &: S l} such an impudent appeal is made? 
266 |100;119) 219 83 1} om: = RAILROAD IRON—STEERL RAILS. 
o> oO 3 93 roy | > oO a4 9 . e 
290 | 100) 131 | 2 3! 0 i 2, |} A nation’s highways are the veins and arte- 
" § er ane ee ; li || ries of @ nation —what the circulation of blood 
pneves ane JOr yghrvec dy er cn ee eee | isto human life, and as indispensably neces- 
< Py ig vpes: Semmes | sary for the common wealth of a nation. They 
= = = | 2 a | | convey the pulsations of the great heart of the 
«-o - eile | “G@ Inooancta = | Cost - different anew of || nation to its every limb and branch, and as 
# el Ma rat n Zoos | Stns > steel on si beard i ave ii ’ ~ 
Sterling | os - » | 3s een | 23535 sea. Hpvoara we MIV- |) that heart beats, the head, the hand, the eye, 
PS | Vary B ovalue per | S ® | 25 SES BP oi a : _ || the finger, and the brain all respond. Fulton 
at ve * be = | oe “—— e .... Coes | Duty, per pound, before the | did wonders for the American people upon its 
h - == o j WorsISrIomisw = ray : ° ° 
3 < Bn te) SLUSUASIS F war. || rivers and highways, and hastened its progress 
—— ~ = ij} - | 
” saat ea ~ || westward and southward years and years ; but 
. i Per cent. | peter eet a Ad valor 1 —— of i] it was the locomotive that first threaded the 
33 63 . + - ws 2 such daty. || passes of the Alleghanies, stretched itself out 
,y >My os (he) | . 
per a3) 4.44 m3 | to the great lakes, then shot across the prai- 
" 2 f Shots uty. ne i Siw me oo 
{st 144 33 70) taka ta Duty, per pened y present’ || ries, and now heaves and pants and thunders on 
= si if 3 S —— 5 _ || the Rocky mountains, and opens for us rapidly 
aa 8 6 : | 3° - ~ : 
ar a 629 #144 % (2 .. >| Increase of duty, per pound, || the highway to the Pacifie sea. There are, at 
~: o' 1 IR sed pad ant al ie pee Soca ee a ee ol J, : 
677 1 44 4 61 |} 2S Ser Ss over rates existing before | the presenttime, about forty-two thousand miles 
7 OF ” . | Se eS er a ee ee x >war. tt . .  e z vey e J 
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un . cree i} metobentssetesesto 4 over rates existing before || They transport one hundred million tons of 
nd du 1 . IS SES gee Set the war. rchandise : ally, havi ] , ; 
: sent duty on all above-named goods is | ae | merchandise annually, having a value of 
2 live per cent ~ |p posed duty, per pound || $10,000,000,000. Upon this immense interest, 
ty + . ° | > ropose ‘ Ve ce ” 1a, ° : ° . 

2} Pechatcda’ leulati = ~~ by the pending bill 1 which conveys the farmer's produce from the 
1 ot aochket- VNIDER, eateulation. | a - “s = ° r . 
a , ; : | distant West to the eastern market, and which 

f } - . i . 
. Pa » | 1] > Proposed increase of duty, | in return takes back to that farmer the manu- 
ao = | |, = aes See over existing |! factures and tools he must use, what folly it is 
™ ~ ree ; me to increase the cost of transfer by heavy taxes 
4; ~ ~ > | ° ° . 2 ° . 
, - ES | | Percentage of increase by || upon railroad iron, the basis of all this traftie 
n Valuesterling. | £& 3 ot | _ prop sed bill over present |} and highways! The economy of railway trans- 
ges . E Se a rate Ey | portation depends, in a good degree, upon the 
| * Pan ee Proposed increase, per || Cheapness of the rails, and yet this bill and 
ei - s |= | 8 pound, over rates existing || other bills before us propose enormously to in- 
: ° aim | 6 before the war. || crease the tariff on steel rails, only to benefit 
d — — — ak sieiiae anamyas ae —_ a si —- - —- | . } as : «+ tle a¢ 
Px i | : . || some forty-odd rolling-millsin Pennsylvania— 
of thes | Duty p.et. | ~ | Percentage of proposed in- ll og ee He : United St: 
ee ae in gold. | moopom esse ¥ crease of duty over rates || Of the sixty now in the whole United States— 
sie Sie ge ahha 12; 75; 06) 8&1 67> || S | before the war. || when these rolling-mills now are so prosperous 
-osting 1}. Barlows— 7 ~ 
mere ne ‘aes o4 m5! yo] st 50 i= : — || that they can hardly supply the demand upon 
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: 2 28 me 24 99 206 | That the vast increase of duties proposed is || them for rails. 
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eer ee = i 40 : a a || not for protection but for monopoly, in its rhe cost and duty on iron rails now in New 
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1 lid 100, 75 m 1 1 95 125 most odious form, is fully shown by the do- |} York is as follows: 
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] i ae 75 61 | 1 36 113 i} mestic manufacturers themselves in a2 memo- | Gold. 
oe ; * 1 | 73] ; = 100 | rial addressed to the Thirty-Ninth Congress, ] a: s iron in Wales, £6 te $4 reo apa 16 
ves now ‘ 6 4: 8 Of ) | . . 3 e : | freight averages twenty shillings steriin cr 
i Re 1941 o3| of] 12 an |a copy of which I have in hand. In that |} *40 ae — cs 6m 
e diate . * ‘* rae | i- . 2 . j ‘Oil, VE cc wceccce eee cesses eseeeeseseeserese re eeceseesssseeese uv 
osenow ME gcse 218. 75 /109/184 &) } memorial, signed by all the domestic manu- ] EE 1 Ww 
: ~ 42, 1 2l | 1 96 81 || facturers in the country, they say: l] Duty to United State . seventy cents per one 
roy 2 66 miLsisea 79) pak : - : | hundred pounds, say 2,240 pounds totheton... 15 68 
cent. ' 300; 751150] 225 75 The duties on steel in 1861 were agreed upon by | 
1 aati en ihion ytd 4 84 75 | 242|317 66 | the representatives of the foreign and American | Actual cost to the importer............0..c0c0. 00 S54 64 
it, Guty t 498 75 | 24913 24 65 | manufacturers before the Committee of Ways and | aaainaai 
grades --|502}200!251)45 oO Means of the House and the Finance Committee of - rear? A ae ; 
6 05 | 200) 3031503 83 | the Senate, as being well adapted to the existing Lighterage, storage, &c., on arrival, to be added. 
7 Mrs senennnenens 17 %'200'3631563 78 | state of the steel manufacture in this country. A This is ‘*protection,”’ which would seem to 
8 $ 47 | 200 | 4 24! 6 24 74 | stnall increase was allowed in 1862 to compensate in | be enough when w ember the tax is 
Coeseee 968 ,200 481! 6 84 71 |} part for the domestic tax then first levi: d. Always . . _ 16 . _ r: -oee a aif See 
| | before 1861 steel was admitted at about halfthe rev- |} $15 68 in gold, or about $21 25 in currency, 
LL lie 2» rate > >} / ries we ” 1G r le - ° © . . 
» nent | ena Fate, the re age ao a a cast-ster Ls the || per ton of iron, without the incidentals alluded 
resent duty : ~— fa, ‘tte ‘ y made 85S . sm: acture 
nt duty on all pocket-knives is fifty per yetter quality made unti , When its manulacture 


to. The dissatisfaction of the rolling-mills of 


1 , 
in this country became an assured success. The | : : 
Pennsylvania, however, is not now s0 much 


' 

|| American manufacture of steel had attained, from J 
; | ae the commencement — the rebellion, very || with this ‘* protection,’’ though they are asking 
Lhe ctac . }; considerable proficiency, and during the succeeding . a . ’ ; ae _ 

he steel men—and the reporter will report || four years male rapid progress, competing success- || {OF more, as it is with the new Bessemer pro- 


‘ | - - we . : ’ j . e ‘ 
rightly, s-f-ee-2, not s t-e-a-l—propose a/| fully for the market with the best English brands, |] cess of making steel rails. 
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Iixperience has long since proved the utter 
inadequacy of the iron rails, now in use, to re 
nd spe ed of the trains 
need of another im 


sist the enormous weight a 
pass ny over them, The 
provement in locomotion, a3 valuable as was 
the substitution of the T for the flat bar laid 
npon wooden sleepers has become imperative. 
TL pon it depend the lives and safety of travel 
well as immense reduction 
of tri insporti ition. ‘lo 
shill of the inventor and mechanic is alway: 
adequate and timely. By the Bessemer pro- 
cess steel rails are now manufactured in Eng- 
land ata cost of a little over three cents per 
pound; thus bringing the price of an article, 
indispensable to safety and a proper economy, 
within reach of all our roads. <A steel rail, it 
is now ascertained, will outlast ten iron rails, 
and the economy is as fiveto one. Tron, con- 
y, is no longer a suitable material for 
Iron has a fibrous ] 


ers us in the cost 


meet such needs the 





sequent 
structure; steel, 
granulons. Tron soon laminates under heavy 
pressure; steel wears uniformly. The iron- 
mongersof Pennsylvania aretherefore alarmed 
by the importation of Bessemer or pneumatic 
rails, the patent on which in this country as 
well as in Europe secures a complete monop 
oly to the manufacturer. The present duty is 
forty-five per cent. ad valorem, which, with one 
and a half cents per pound additional, makes 
three cents per pound in gold—a_ prohibitory 
duty which will stop the importation of steel 
rails and secure the monopoly, if such rails are 
used at all, tothe Bessemer patent men in this 
country. The present duty equals S27 50 per 
ton, which itis proposed to raise to S65 10, 
so that the cost shall be here, in gold: 


railways, 


Cost in England . $60 00 per ton. 


Freight... as Rae , Soa 
Duties ia aieheseghatianicneatats 65 10 


$131 35 


Interest, insurance, lighterage, and storage to be 


added. 

The proposed duty exceeding the cost of the 
article Isa prohibitory duty, and therefore an 
irresistible victory for the stecl-rail monopo- 
lists. 

Sir, there is great and just complaint in this 
country of the bad quality of the rails used, 
and of the loss of life and limb therefrom. 
The British send here their refuse rails and we 
re-roll them and sell them as American iron. 
We tempt the roads in every way to use poor 
rails. Weuse in this country every year seven 
hundred thousand tons of such rails, owing to 
the enormous duties we impose upon foreign 
railroad iron, while we are proposing to have 
no steel rails atall, unless the patent Bessemer 
process men here will in mercy make them for 
us to use at anv price they name. By act of 
Congress the Pacitie roads are compelled to 
use American, that is, Pennsylvania iron, not 
steel railroad iron, for that is not yet made in 
the United States; and the Central Pacific 
road is actually compelled to take its iron from 
the interior of Pennsylvania, and to transport 
it the whole length of the South American 
continent twice, via Cape Horn, to land it in 
San Francisco, where it costs $100 per ton, 
when Welsh iron could be delivered there for 
about half the price the Pennsylvania iron 
costs. All the railroad materials that enter 
into these roads must be of American, that is, 
of Pennsylvaniairon. The whole thing is cruel 
to commerce and trade and transportation, and 
it is cruel to part a continent in this way when 
a nation is giving subsidies to cement it, too. 
Pennsylvania ought to be content with her duty 
on coal, which shuts off from New England 
about all the Nova Scotia coal, for it costs 
more in New York to get coal from western 
Virginia than it 
would to bring Pictou coal to New York, for 
Pictou coal could be delivered there at tive 
dollars per ton, while we have been paying 
eleven or twelve dollars for anthracite and nine 
dollars for Cumberland. ‘The whole thing is 


| third, in 1863; 


, and tripling of 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


The Brooks. 


Larif}— Mr 


and no words are strong 
de eauile to condemn it. 


wrong, 


enough a 


wrong. Wrong; 


TIE WEALTH OF THE IRON- 
But, sir, | am told the iron men and coal 
men of Pennsylvania are making no money. | 
se iow better. The iron and coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania are owned largely in the city 1 repre 
and | know uo better property. rhe 
capital to work them comes trom my constit- 
uents, and I know their wealth, their prosper- 
ity. Lrepresentiron men and steel men and coal 
men. I know hundreds of them, and I see daily 
the wives and children and equipages of these 
men when at home. [ meetthem in social life 
here, there, and everywhere, and I know the 
immense profits which these men are realizing 
from the existing enormous bounty. Look at 


MONGERS, 


Se ent, 


their wives and daughters in the parlors of | 


New York, with thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of diamonds or jewels 
encircling their fair arms and necks, and gar- 
nishing and adorning their persons. These iron 
and coal men are 
bountiful protection of this Government, and 


reveling in wealth from the | 


GLOBE. 


| any book shall be impored in any one iny erid. Ot 


yet they come here crying poverty and asking |! 
for more and more protection from the labor- || 


ers and the hard-fisted mechanics and farmers 
of this great country. It is shocking, it is bar- 
barous. It is vain, utterly vain, to tell me, or 
those that are seeing the sights that Iam seeing 
daily in the great metropolis of New York, that 
the iron men or the coal men in any part of the 
country are suffering for the want of protection ; 
and yet they come here asking for a doubling 


iron, for more and more protection, as it is 
called, on almost everything, and they expect. 
by combination and log-roiling, to carry all 
they demand. Shame! Shame! Shame upon 
the cupidity of all coneerned, 
FELT CARPETS, FELT DRUGGETS—COST, ETC, 

The iron-mongers of Pennsylvania know hu- 

man nature well enough to know they cannot 


get anything without giving something, and 
hence we lave several little SOps in this bill 


among them one as follows: 


On felt druggets, felt carpets, and carpeting, printed 
and colored, or otherwise, twenty-five cents per 


those duties on some sorts of 


square yard; aud in addition thereto, thirty-five per | 


cent. ad valore a. 

The carpet men have been to Congress five 

times since the civil war began to increase 

their bounties: first, in 1861; second, i in L862; 

fourth, in 1864-65; and fifth, 

March 2, 1867. ‘The duties are now as fol- 
lows, in gold: 

Previous Nov. 

fo 1861, 
elt percent. 50 


Aubusson and Axminster per cent, 








WF S860 GEPDOUN...ccacossescasmase 24 per cent. os per cent. 
Velvet carpets. ........cccssccess 24 percent, 62) percent. 
Brussels carpets.............00. 24 per cent. “4 per cent. 
Tapestry carpets............0. 24 percent. 75 percent. 
Ingrain carpets..........cccc0. 24 percent, SS} per cent. 
Druggets carpets...... santas 19 percent. 97 percent. 

ORO Kicsinciocencan Spercent. 70 percent. 


Well, they got sie in 1867: but keen 
and acute as they were they forgot felt drug- 
gets, as they call felt carpeting; and so, in 
1868—lo presto, here they are again! 
carpet manufacturing in this country is now 
mainly in the manufacturing hands of five or 
six great capitalists. or houses, that own the 


The 1 


Bige slow patent; and rolling in wealth, as they || 


are, inflicting upon every one of us who own 
or tread upon a carpet from forty to fifty cents 
clear bounty to them per yard, they naturally 
enough waxed fat and rich on profits, save in 
this single but slight forgettulness of the 
‘felt.’’ To purchase five hundred yards of 


assorted carpets and druggets (the average | 


supply for an ordinary house) formerly cost 
about $1,000. It now costs $2,500, or two 
and a half times as much. Of this increase 
the Government gets say 3500, and the man- 
ufacturers $1,000. And now will they not let 
the poor, in peace, buy a little felt, whether it 
is colored or printed, or not? 

Felt carpeting is now admitted at forty per cent., 


pended some calculations exhibiting dp 





[De »m hap 1s 12) 
40TH ConG....3p §) jure | 


but in this bill the desire is to ¢} 
get, to pay a duty of twenty-five eon 
yard, and in addition thirty-five per « 
rem, A quality costing in Englan G~ 
One shilling and nine pence orty-ty 
twenty-five cents persquare yare ‘ andt - 
cent. “— 18s forty-seven cents a vard— . 
hundred and twelve ad we , 
Two shill ings “aa two pence (fifty-t: 
twenty-five cents per square yard, dut hae : sed 
fitty-one cents a yard—cqual to ninety ve is , 
ad valoren., ao ! 


per cent. 


cent, 
TAX ON CHEAP BOOKS, BIBL} 
Once more, Mr. Chairman. [ <1. 
you with statisties, and then [ am ¢ 
them, and though | might vo on wi 
hours, yet I will seleet but one more 
the spirit of this aay and that is in th 
books and knowledg: 


Lines from 175 ta 186.—On all bool 
manufactured prior to the year 1850, fix : jie DC! 
pound; provided that no more than fiy, 1 now 


On all bibles and testaments, the yaly 
is less than fifty cents each, ten cents poy 

On all books in the ee language. | stom 
stitched, or in sheets, printed since t ; 
which editions are printed in the Unite 
al! printed matter not otherwise provided { 
ty-five cents per pound, — (erica 





To show how the workings of such a : 
would not only be entirely prohibitory as pists 
revenue therefrom, but would also depriy , 


people of cheap re: iding, I have herewth « me 


ence between the present duty and the 
duty of about one hundred : and twenty -ti s - 
cent. on cheap reading, and only about ti 
cent. difference on the reading fort ‘* rich, 
books upon which these calculations are 
have been weighed and found as noted } 
purpose by Mr. William W. Swayne, of b: 
lyn, New York, the importer: 
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THE CONCLUSION. 
ww. Mr. Chairman, though conscious 
done but feeble justice in the analy 
.fow of the items in the tariff bills 
| upon this session, [ must stop. 


~a limit to human endurance of such 


Funding the National Di hi 


is LT have dwelt upon, and though 


a the earnest attention you have 
ve, when on a subject so dry, L will not 

‘hat patience by a longer draft upon 
i the bills yourselves, members of the 

fake nothing on trust. Every item 
ost every item in 
and full of bounties, and full of reflee- 


+ ty 
1 UN 


\ 


aterests of your constituents at home. 


) 


this bill is full of | 


J.isten not to the rich lobbies that 
u. but to your own studies, and to | 


»tish tariff, the greatest manufacturing | 


ow the greatest commercial nation in the | 


i has but fifty-five items in it for all the 
s branches of business. The English 
m-House Manual for 1867 is a 
shiet for the vest pocket, not quite four 
-< jong by two and a half in width. 

an tari! contains some nine hundred 


little | 


Qur | 


y dutiable articles of drugs and drug- | 


goods alone, and the whole is a pro- 
tidy, a vast puzzle. Smuggling and 
i and corruption have increased under it 


enormous and frightful extent, and are | 


Reduction, abolition, is what 


creasing. 


t+to be done with the most of it: buthere | 


increase, and nothing but increase, 


rease. 
ised. 
ike worse, and in nothing to do better. 
the HLouse, then, assent to all this? Isee 
swen of my own party, on the Democratic 
e Je, voting with those onthe other, the Radical 
un from Pennsylvania, who think they 
respond to the passion or prejudice of their 
) But, thank God! [see at last, 
other side who, emancipating 
lves from the thraldom of the past, now 
r the people as a whole, and for the 

sts of the consumers of the country. ° 
Let not this matter, then, be mingled with 
Let it be looked at as a ques- 
great public interest. 
be heard; let the mechanic be heard; let the 
er be heard; let the man who lives on a 
ry salary be heard ; let all other interests 
eard except these tremendous monopolies 
w thronging the Halls of this Capitol and 
erwhelming us with their cries for protee- 
. protection, everlasting and eternal pro- 
more and more, louder and louder, 

ore we give, 


lates, 


the 


poutics. 


Funding the National Debt. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. KELSEY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Iv rut Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1869, 
Ur 


i the bill (H. R. No. 1287) to provide for funding 


‘nterest-bearing bonds hereafter issued by the Uni- 
is 


ted States, and for other purposes, 


Mr. KELSEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Most nportant duties that this Congress is 
‘ued upon to perform is to establish and set- 
“ve a financial policy for the Government that 
Sail be Just to the public creditors and satis- 
‘actory to the people. ‘To do this there must 

ho taint of repudiation in any form mingled 
with the policy to be established, and it must 
provi le for the payment of our debt within a 


PHS ra l,] : s . ° } 
‘sonable time, Just as the public creditors had |; 


Let the farmer | 


What is bad we are called upon 





and which failed to beeome a law because it 
did not receive the sali tion of the Executive, 
contains some wise provisions, but I doubt very 
much whether it is entire] satisfactory to half 
a dozen members of this House. Almost every 
member doubtless has a plan of his own that 
he deems better than the bill that was passed 
within half an hour of the adjournment of our 
last session. A careful examination of the va- 
rious plans that have been submitted and that 
will be submitted may enable us to adopt the 
one that is best, or out of these various plans 
we may extract the material for a system of 
finance that will be acceptable to the country. 
It is in this spirit and in this hope that I ask 


‘attention to the bill 1 have introduced upon 


this subject. 

On the 22d of June last IT had the honor to 
introduce a bill (H. R. No. 1287) to provide 
for funding the national debt and for taxing 
the interest-bearing bonds hereafter issued by 
the United States, and for other purposes. 
Since that time I have revised and amended 
it in some particulars, and I now ask the atten 
tion of the House to its provisions, beeause I 
have reason to believe that while it would, if 
adopted, establish a financial policy entirely 
just toward the publie creditors, it would at the 
same time give as general satisfaction to the 
people who are uot public creditors as any 
plan that has ase yet been submitted to this 
House. <A careful analysis of the bill will de- 
termine whether I am right or not on these 
points. 

The first section of the bill provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
required to issue registered or coupon bonds 
of the United States in such form as he may 
prescribe, and of denominations of S100 or 
any multiple of that sum, payable, principal 
and interest, in coin, at such places in Europe 
or the United States as he shall designate, and 
bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 
per annum, payable semi-annually, and bear- 
ing date so as to require the payment of an 
equal amount of the interest quarter yearly ; 


| such bonds to be payable in fifty years from 


date, and to be redeemable in coin at the pleas- 
ure of the United States after twenty-five years 


| from date; to be issued to an amount suflicient 
| to cover all outstanding or existing interest- 
| bearing obligations of the United States, and 
| to be exchanged for such obligations or dis 

| posed of in such manner aud on such terms, 


|| not less than par, as the Secretary of the Treas- 


| ury may deem most conducive to the interests 


of the Government; and the said bonds and 
the proceeds thereof shall be exclusively used 


| for the redemption of or in exchange for the 


existing interest-bearing securities of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The second section provides that the bonds 
issued under the first section of this act shall 
be known as the ‘‘consolidated debt of the 
United States,’’ and the same shall be exempt 
from taxation in any form by or under State, 


| municipal, or local authority, and the same 
ind paying the national debt and for taxing the | 


“right to understand and believe that it would || 
paid when they lent their money to the Gov- | 
trhment, | 


hove that requires a more careful examination, 
‘ 2 anes ‘ 

es ud that the best possible system may be 
‘tablished. The bill passed at our last session, 


‘Here 18 no subject upon which men have | 
fed more widely than upon this, and there is | 


and the interest thereon and the income there- 
from shall be exempt from the payment of all 


| taxes or duties to the United States. except 


that there shall be deducted and retained in 


| the Treasury from the interest or coupons of 


said bonds at the time of paying such interest 
or coupons one half of one per cent. on said 
bonds semi-annually as taxes, which taxes shall 
be semi-annually, and immediately after they 


| are so deducted and retained, invested in the 


bonds hereby authorized to be issued, and shall, 
together with the interest that shall accrue upon 
the bonds in which such taxes are invested, 
form a sinking fund for the payment of the na- 
tional debt, and the sinking fund hereby created 
shall be in lieu of the sinking fund provided by 
the fifth section of the act entitled **An act to 


| authorize the issue of United States notes, and 


| for the redemption or funding thereof, and for || too much interest. 
|| money now upon more favorable terms than 


| funding the floating debt of the United States,”’ 


approved February 25, 1862. 
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The third seetion provides that whenever any 
bond shall 1 vuirchased for and on account of 
nud created by this act it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
cause the same to be legibly stantpe d, as ‘fol- 
lows: ‘this bond belongs to the sinking fund 
of the United States,”’ and the said bond shall 
be immediately entered by its date. number, 
and amount ina book to be provided by said 
Secretary and kept for that purpose; and all 
bonds so purchased shall be safely kept by the 


, 
the sinking fu 


| Seeretary of the Treasury, and all the interest 


accruing thereon shall be semi-annually in- 
vested in the bonds authorized to be issued by 
this act, and added to the sinking fund created 
by this act. 

The fourth section provides that the several 
interest-bearing bonds of the United States al- 
ready issued that are redeemable at the pleasure 


| of the United States, after a certain number of 


years from their date, shall at the option of the 
holder thereof be exchanged for the bonds 


; authorized by this act; provided that such 


bonds as are now redeemable at the pleasure of 
the Government shall be presented for exchange 
within six months after this act takes effect ; and 
such bonds as hereafter become so redeemable 
shall be presented for exchange within six 
months after the same become redeemable, and 
such exchange shal! be made at such places 
and under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. 

Section five provides that the bonds issued 
pursuant to the provisions of this act may be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States,as security forthe redemption of national 
bank notes, pursuant to the provisions of an 
act entitled **An act to 
currency secured by a pledge of 


national 
United States 
stocks, and to provide for the circulation and 
redemption thereof,’ approved February 25, 
1863; and after six months from the passage 
of this act 


rrovide a 


no other bonds than those author- 


| ized to be issued by this act shall be received 


or held by the Treasurer of the United States 
as security for the redemption of national bank 


notes; and in all eases the amount of bonds 


| deposited with said Treasurer as security for 


the redemption of national bank notes shall be 
fifteen per cent. greater than the amount of 
national bank notes that shall be delivered to 
any national bank for issue and circulation. 
Section six provides that it shall be lawful 
for any number of persons, not less than five, 
to establish a bank having a capital of not less 
than $100,000, pursuant to the provisions of 


} an act entitled ** An act to provide a national 
| currency secured by a pledge of United States 
| stocks, and to provide for the cireulation and 


redemption thereof,’ approved February 2), 

1863, by depositing with the Treasurer of the 
J I ~ 

United States bonds of the [ nited States au- 


| thorized by this act to be issued, to an amount 


exceeding by fifteen per cent. the amount of 


| national bank notes to be delivered to such bank 


by the Treasurer of the United States for issue 
and circulation, and complying with the other 
provisions of said act, approved February 25, 
1863, except as to the security to be deposited 
with the ‘Treasurer of the United States for 
the redemption of the circulating notes of such 
bank, which security shall be given as required 
in this act. 

The seventh section repeals all provisions 
of law inconsistent with this act. 

The objects of this bill are so apparent that 


| it may be entirely unnecessary to attempt to 


r . 
| explain or enforce them. 


But having the op- 


| portunity to do so, I will say a few words to 
| prevent any misapprehension or misconstruc- 


tion of my object in submitting this bill for 


your consideration. 


First. I desire to reduce the amount of in- 

| terest we are paying on the national debt. It 
is conceded on all hands that we are paying 
We can certainly borrow 


\| we could when we were engaged in a deadly 
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erie 





money to redeem the present outstanding bonds 
Great complaint has been made because the 
present outstanding bonds of 
are not taxable by State, 


the Government 


municipal, or local 
| 


first, to reduce the amount of interest the Gov- 
ernment must pay; see¢ond, to tax the bonds 


ditional value in our own country, and, it is 
believed, will induce the holders of our present 
bonds in this country to exchangethem forthe 
new issue. If they should not be willing to 


House that [I do not think it worth while to 


consume much time in its further discussion. i! view of the energy and spirit of adver 


| mon sense 
| of the country will warrant their whol: 


such grants. I think they forget they 
some duty of discrimination. Neither , 
nor a regard for the true inter. 


| little more than four years 
nture 0 
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i Tay . 7 mains — 
strug ‘le with a powerful enemy to maintain propo ed to be issued; and t hird, to create a It comes here from the Senate in a 4 , 
; the existence of our Government; andweought — sinking fund that will absorb the bonds and | tionable shape, and, however | nae : 
to do In making a new loan for this pur pay off the entire debt within the time the | is certainly open to very diverse j, e¢ 
pose we ought to fix the terms and time of | bonds have to ran. tions. The right of the road to 4), not 
ts payment and provide the means for its pay- Ihe question naturally arises, will the hold- | asked is, to say the least, very dy nt P 
ment »that there shabl be no misunderstand- ers of the present securities issued by the Gov- the importance of the bill in Other 45 
ing a8 to the terms of the contract and 1 ernment bearing six per cent. intere st be will- || demands for it the most earefal eonca 1 t 
i failure on the part of the Government to per- ing to exchange them for the new bonds || and yet the bill has never been go; 
form it, bearing five per cent. interest, and subject toa committee of this House. It ist: iken il 
It is proposed by this bill to issue new bonds tax that leaves the holder only four per cent. Speaker "s table for action without tie o or fa 
: payable, both principal and interest, incoin, at | of net income? There are several considera- | ary reference and report, and in d sre rtily 
‘ five per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, | tions that will have a material influence in || the well-settled and wholesome usages 9 r pro 
; the principal to be payable in fifty years from deciding this question. The length of time the | body; and I propose, therefore, jf the om ia sen 
date and to be redeemable in coin at the pleas new bonds have to ran will add to their value. || tunity shall offer, to move the reference oF, eress 
ure of the United States, after twenty-five years The fuct that no ques stion can arise as to how bill and its various amendments to the ¢ exte 
from date, to an amount suflicient to coverall | or in what kind of currency both the principal || mittee on the Publie Lands. re 
the outstanding interest-bearing obligations of | and the interest are to be paid will aid in giv- | Butthe measure is now before us for ae: vish 
the United States. Andthese bonds are tobe | ing them value in the markets of the world; || and I desire, in the first place, to say ds 
used solely forthe purpose of redeeming the in and the further fact that they will be the only || on the general subject of bend grants in aid nd 
terest- bearing obligations of the United States, | bonds that can be deposited withthe Treasurer | railroads, I do not agree with my colle ist { 
' either by exchanging the new bonds for old | of the United States as security for the redemp- || [Mr. Homan] and the gentleman fy. in 1 and 
ones or selling them for money and using the | tion of national bank notes will give them ad- || nois [Mr. Wasuperne] in their hostili: y % mt 





authority, nor by the General Government, | make the exchange the Secretary of the Treas- || position to such legislation. [ have ; 
except upon their interest or income. ury can sell the new bonds and redeem the old || been much interested in the facts and fjvy, zo 
; I shall notstop to show that the United States || ones. The removal of the restriction upon the || of Commissioner Wells on the subject ot ry SPEE 
; Government can never permit the securities it | establishment of national banks, as provided || Way extension, and the able speech of th, 
' issues, when compelled to borrow money, to be | in the bill, will create a detnand for a large | tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Wixpox 
taxed by any wuthority s save its own, and that | amount of these new bonds to furnish security | same subject, showing that our foreign jy rs 
it cannot tax them itself without committing a || for the redemption of their circulating notes: | gration increases in the ratio of our Tailway 
' breach of faith, unless the provision is m: ide and the circulating notes will furnish to the extension ; that our exports an dj 
} forsuch taxation in the law that authorizes the | people a sound currency sufficient in amount || crease in the same proportion, as do th 
: borrowing the money, or at all events before | to transact the business of the country and || domestic trade; that the settlement a ial ’ 
‘ the lender has parted with his money to the prevent anything like panic or even pressure in |/ lation of our western States and Terri: Mires 
Government. All this has been demonstrated || the money market when we return to specie || obey the same general law, thereby ine: a 
so often that it is only necessary to allude to it payments, which ought to be done at the ear- produce tion and supplying the means of paving 
here. This bill provide s that the bonds we | Jijast practicable moment. But it seems tome || our national debt ; and that railway extens lic 
propose to issue ob ul be taxed forone purpose, | that the most formidable obstacle to the re- || as shown by our military commanders, 
and for one purpose only, and that is to form sumption of specie payments is the fact that || true ¢ and only solution of our Indian pro! 
a sinking fund to pay the principal of the | we have no settled financial police) v. which is costing us so many million : 
national debt. ‘This tax is to be retained out I have purpose ly avoided making any pro- T hese are ve ry pregnant fucts, and th 
of the interest as it becomes due, and invested | yisions in relation to the funding of the legal- || for a liberal policy y on the part of Congress 
in the same kind of bonds, so that the interest || tender notes, because I think we can resume || Ward railroad enterprises. Under a pert t 
on the sinking fund will be compounded every | specie paymentsas soon as the present interest: strictions | would grant them public lands, 
' six months, and this sinking fund—acecording | bearing bonds are provided for by a proper | this House has already decided that | 
: to a computation made by a competent and , funding policy and the expenses of the Gov- || strietions shall be such as I heve propos 
careful mathematician, which I have before | ernment are reduced to the lowest practicable || the amendment I offered to this bill the ¢ ona 
: me—will absorb and redeem the entire national point. We shall then have only the legal- day, namely, that the lands shall be granted - 
; debtin forty years and nine monthss ifthe Gov- | tender notes to redeem in specie, and the peo- the express condition that they shall be s St 
® ernment shall always be able to purchase the ple will not be anxious for their immediate || to actual settlers only, in quantities not grea ne 
bonds for the sinking fund without paying redemption, because they will be much more || than one quarter section to one purchaser. 
more than their par value for them. But itis | convenient for use than the specie itself. Of | for a price not exceeding 32 50 pe racre. | 
believed that these bonds will within a few | course, there must be a general resumption of || will avoid the complete monopoly of the la 
! years command a premium in market, so that specie payments by the banks and the people | as sanctioned by the old system of — i 
f it will require nearly or quite the entire fifty | at the same time the Government resumes such || and at the same time devote to settlem e 
' years that the bonds have to run to redeem the | payments. But [do not now propose to dis- || tillage the odd-numbered sections gre ul : 
4 whole debt. cuss this branch of the financial policy that || while creating in this way establishe d« af 
It may be said that there is no necessity for | should be adopted, and have alluded to it || nities and a local business along the ine» except 
é taxing the bonds at all; that we might justas mainly for the purpose of stating my views as || road. This, sir, is the true policy; ani ib 
' well issue the bonds at four per cent. and ex- to what ous sht to be done with the le cal- tender || whole land grant system of our country M | ate, | 
: empt them from taxation entirely, and appro- | notes, and to show that the bill proposed leaves || repudiated by the people, and ought to! pases 
» priate from the Treasury a sum equal to one them to be provided for as Congress shall || pudiated, unless it shall be made to « re 
: per cent. on the amount of the bonds to the | hereafter direct. to the conditions I have stated. an 
sinking fund. This is merely another way to Some policy must be adopted to pay our | (A word only, Mr. Speaker, on the ques _ 
accomplish the same object, and not so good — national debt. And it would seem that the | of subsidies. 1 do not think our finanei acl 
a a one as that proposed in the bill. Ifthe bill | wisest and best policy is that which sets apart || dition justifies these expenditures In add ‘Gr 
i as it stands is adopted, whenever the appro- from the taxes collected from the people and |/ to subsidies in lands. I believe, also, that os 
i priations are made to pay interest the appro- | secure ‘ly invests a specific sum every year or | most important of these enter rprises will oe 
q priations for the sinking fund are included in | ey ery half year for that pt irpose. || carried on without such aid. They wilco ~e 
t them; so that the sinking fund will not be 7 ——— || struct themselves; and the gentleman !r — 
‘ neglected or forgotten, as is very likely to be >, a a '| Minnesota admits this, as to the Nor! Bo tu 
} «i ; Denver I aac ‘ifie Railway. | Ber repay “Bocca ; « hie argument in sever 
: e case if any other course is adopted. There | Pacific railway, in concluding his argu ; aa 
; is au li aw on your statute- books now creating a REMARKS OF ION. G. W. JULIAN, || favor of aiding it by the caeeeynanen. : Du iat 
; sinking fund, but I cannot learn that any ? || ing the railway period of thirty years, en iN aoa 
' money has been invested pursuant to that law OF INDIANA, i} with the year 1865, we have built im ee 
} or that the sinking fund has tangible exist- Is THE Hovse or RerreseNTATIVES | United States annually an average of Se" “— 
: ence. It seems to me that the provisions of ' a oe ee : ore d and fifty-six miles, and since |" a 
} the bill will render it more certain that the January 25, 1869 | year. and including it, the average of ™ « 
law will be executed in all its parts than to On the bill (S. No. 570) granting land and the right || sammie has more than doubled. Last ) 
se parate the : appropri: ations for interest on the of way over the public lan ls to the Denver Pacific | we built twenty five hundred ane Ss, and : 
debt from the appropriations for the sinking Railway and Telegraph Company. | work does not promise to slacken. €o™ 
‘3 fund. Mr. JULIAN. Mr. Speaker, so much has |! sioner Wells estimates that the gross ' ' 
; The three leading points in the bill are: been said already on the proposition before the || ings of our roads pay for a hoe ey a ek 
10 be hieves. ——s 





3p SESS. 


NES LTH CONGic+ 
d the manifest fact that these 
- that large subsidies in money 
iry to keep them alive ? Who 
sts e. in the enormous profits of the 
Pacific road and the frightful monopoly 
re to follow, reasons for withholding 

} io kin in ct red ente rprise s? We need, to 
con on ting lines, and we shall have 
-»psidies or no subsidies. No legisla- 
vr 33 ure to legislate can prevent it. 1 
i +h we were now able to aid this and 
el / r projected lines to the Pacific, and thus 





eas en and hurry forward the energy and 
aad ence which are the sure attendants of rail- 
eC 3 xtension, as I have already said. 1 wish 
oy ane ially able to be as liberal and 
act BN sigh 1 o all our great roads as we have 
ee: ‘tosome. ‘The misfortune is that we are 
n aidot - and | think our duty is to confess it, and 
ollea “rust to the spirit and enterprise of our peo- 
‘om |i a the evident tendency of railway de- 
he tn ment to go forward of itself rather than 
» whol. al subsidies in the present greatly 


-Jened condition of our Treasury. 





= Denver Pacific Railway. 


SPEECH OF HON, A. F. STEVENS, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Ix tue Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘< vay January 25, 1869, 


orts yill(S. No.d570) for agrant of land and grant- 
als -the rigut of way over the public lands to the 


dl Houver Pacific railway, and for other purposes. 


asing ou of this subject, which invoives the ques- 
paving ( vranting additional aid to the Union 
els ic railway, eastern division, I have sought 
ihe information which is to guide my 
i from sources at once disinterested and 
sible. Lhave listened with great interest 
icbate on this floor. I have heard the 
ress and violent denunciation against the 
e1 sure uttered by the gentleman from Illinois 
ds, and lr. Was HBURNE] and the gentleman from 
. Van ‘Trump.] I have heard the 
sed in wure opposed on the ground of unconsti- 
ityand on the ground of extravagance. 
llaving been need) ina school which recog- 
ve sai] s the power of the General Government to 
e great work of internal improvements, 
onging to a party which illustrated its 
ion to that policy by inaugurating and 
lands, wittaining asystem of Pacific railroads, even 
grants ‘he midst of war, which are to unite the 
nt and terests and the civilization of the continent in 


anted ils of iron, if not of steel, I have nothing 
— ‘ “4 


© ¢ r nai 


yr 


er in response to the former objection 
‘xcept my general dissent to a doctrine which 

lt may be considered as antiquated and out of 
te, useful only to some ancient politician 
‘ing a sensational or short-lived notorie ty in 
revival of an old political heresy contem- 
aneous with State rights, nullification, and 
es ‘ue “resolutions of ’98.’’ To the latter, as a 
practical question of the highest moment, of 
ve greatest importance in our present condi- 
and never to be lost sight of, even in the 


‘stot prosper ity, 1 accord ‘the highest regard 


1 CO aud consideration. If this is a measure of 
from *Xiravagance it cannot have my support. I ne 
rthern 0 lurther, sir, and bring it to the test of 


severer criticism. If it is not a measure of 
omy it shall not receive my support. And 
, it isin the Ii ight of this protestation, earnestly 
ud since rely: made, that I propose very briefly 
| aud succinetly, Ltrust, to discuss this bill. 
‘ ‘t is very evident that much of the heated 
clamatory denunciation indulged in by 
neu in Opposition to this bill has no 
'g, even in its terms, upon the corporation 
iseeksaidatourhands. There is another 
ration, known as the Union Pacific rail- 
“4,00 Which gentlemen have expended a Vast 


unt Of vituperation, and which, if it was 


i 


cr 


l ‘ i 


LEVENS. Mr. Speaker, in the investi- | 
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capable of being annihilated by words, high- 
sounding and defiant, would not have survived 
the early stages of this debate. I was greatly 
stirred by the earnestness of the gentlems “ 
from Ohio (Mr. Vay Tremp] in this particula 

1 had listened with the sh considerate a 
tention to the charges so soleatte enunciated 
by the gentleman from Illinois, and was, I con- 

fess, somewhat disappointed to find his phil 

ippics directed principally against a corpora- 

tion not benefited by this bill, and whose road 
is a hundred and fifty miles further north. 

Then came the gentleman from Ohio, to 
whom I listened with attention; and when I 
heard him pouring the hot-shot of his fiery 
indignation into some imaginary and soulless 
monster I drew nearer in order to geta glimpse 
of the victim, and found it, not the party 
provided for in this bill, but the same terrific 
and monstrous production of our former legis- 
lation, the Union Pacifie railroad. Now, 
sir, | have little to say in this connection 
about the Union Pacitie railroad. If it has 
any interest in this bill it has an interest to 
deteat it, for that defeat would give it a prac- 
tical and permanent monopoly in the transit 
of our commerce and travel across the conti- 
nent. Ifthe gentlemen from Illinois and Ohio 
had been the special advocates of a railroad 
monopoly across this continent, I know of no 
way they could have discharged their office more 
ethciently than by the identical opposition they 
have made to the passage of this bill. What- 
ever else their remarks tend to promote, whether 
it be the true interpretation of the Constitution 
or the interest of economy, one thing is most 
apparent, that they are particularly the ardent 
advocates of a gigantic railroad monopoly. 
It needs no enlargement of statement or argu- 
ment to prove this. If this bill does not 
pass, and the Kansas branch of the Pacific rail- 
road is suspended in its exteusion, the com- 
merce of the continent is at the mercy of the 
corporation which these gentlemen so earnestly 
denounce. That is the result. If they were 
the feed advocates of this mammoth serpent 
that winds its inevitable coil along the valleys 
of our western rivers and through the gates 
of the Rocky mountains they could not have 
struck a better lead or more effectually urged 
the establishment of a gigantic monopoly over 
the widespread region which separates the two 
great oceans. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that the railroad 
which had drawn down the lightning of these 
invectives is not the beneficiary of this bill. 
Let us take a look at the map of our western 
domain, and see what is in fact the subject of 
controversy. If we spread out before us the 
map of our western possessions we shall find a 
line of railroad reaching from Chicago, on 
and near the parallels of forty-one and forty- 
two degrees, westwardly Gecous Omaha, in 
Nebraska, to Salt Lake City, the land of Brig- 
ham Young and the Mormon, thence to unite 
with the Central Pacific railroad coming east 
from Sacramento, and when united forming a 
continuous line from the Missouri to the Pa- 
cific ocean. That is the Union Pacitie railroad 
about which all this noise has been made, and 
which stands as the common target of the 
gentlemen from Illinois and Ohio. 

Cast your eye down the map till it reaches 
the parallel of St. Louis, in Missouri, and you 
will see a line of railroad stretching westerly 
from that city to the western border of Kansas. 
That portion within the State of Kansas is the 
Union Pacific railway, eastern division. Thatis 
the corporation which to-day asks the aid of 
your legislation. These roads at the nearest 
point are some one hundred and fifty miles 
distant from each other. The lower road is 
completed nearly to the western border of 
Kansas, and its construction has been sus- 
pended for want of funds. 

That want of funds arises not from any fault 
of the corporation, but from the policy which 
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allowed a change of location without fixing the 
limits to which the loans of the Government 
should ext nd. This railro id stan ls ree fus in 
curia,. It has violat ed no law. It rests, in all 
its Operations, under the sanetion of your own 
law, and its actious have been confined withiu 
the terms of the st: ite passe d bv Congress. 
It asks you now to lend the nid of the Govern 
ment to extend it fifty-four miles further, and 
to a point known as Cheyenne Wells, from 
which it is to deflect to Denver, in Colorado, 
where itunites with the Denver Pacitic railway, 
thus making a line which will t: ip the Union 
Pacific railroad at or near Cheyenne, near the 
one hundred and fifth meridian. It asks, how- 
ever, no grant of land. We are not by this bill 
to tear from the public domain the valuable 
slopes of the Rocky mountains or their fertile 
summits, which my friend from Illinois rates 
at three dollars per acre. I hope, sir, he will 
never be obliged to inhabit them long at any 
price. The bill asks and proposes no addi- 
tional grant of land; but it does ask of the 
Government a loan of $16,000 per mile to 
enable the corporation to make this connec- 
= amounting in all to $860,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a large sum, not 
so much indee dl as the Government agreed to 
pay for the transportation of the mails across 
the continent for one short year. but still 
very considerable sum; a sum I do not pro- 
pose to grant or vote unless demanded by the 
best interests of the Government and the strict- 
est economy. Now, sir, | want to look at it 
in the light of the public welfare and economy. 
It seems to be admitted on all hands that with- 
out this loan of the credit of the Government 
this road must stop where itis. If we do not 
assist it it can go no further. What has been 
the experience of the past in relation to the 
ope o% of this avenue of transit? 1 want to 

call in here the authority whose testimony I 
san et at the outset of my remarks, the dis- 
interested and responsible witnesses whose 
observation, character, and experience give 
weight to their words. If l antagonize the state- 
ments of my friend from Illinois with that of 
any of his distinguished friends I must appeal 
to the records as my justification. But | will 
venture to calla gentleman whose word is soon 
to become law, and who, if he has no policy 
of his own, has at least a mind of his own, and 
pretty clearly expounds this question of aid 
to the Pacific railroads. Let us hear General 
Grant: 

‘During the last sammer and summer before, I 
caused inspection to be madeof the various routes of 
travel and supply through the territory between the 
Missouri river and the Pacific coast. The cost of 
maintaining troops in that section was so enormous 
that I desired, if possible, to reduc: t. This l have 
been enabled to do to some extent tiom the inform- 
ation obtained from these inspections, but for the 
present the military establishment between the lines 
designated must be maintained at a great cost per 
man. The eompletion of the railroads to the Pacific 
will materially reduce this cost, as well as the num- 
berot mento bekeptthere. Thecompletion of those 
roads will also go far toward a permanent settlement 
of our Indian difficulties.” 

The gentleman from Illinois says the rail- 
roads have set the Indiansto fighting. General 
Grant says their extension will give us peace. 
Well, sir, I will ask the House to listen to the 
opinion of another gentleman who has never 
disagreed with his distinguished chief since the 
latter started from Vicksburg in 1863. Says 
General Sherman on this subject: 


or 


The completion of this road during the present 
year to Fort Lyon would be a most important event 
to the military interests of that frontier, and the com- 
pletion of the other branch (Denver branch) to coal 
and wood would also be most important to all the 
interests along the valley of the Smoky Hill, chietly 
s0 to us who have to guard that line and provi _ for 


the wants of the necessary garrisous to 
» that we can, with great propriety, re 1m AiO 
Congress at its presentsession tu extci ithe rsu \y 
to this company at the present rate for two huudred 
und fifty miles more, the aggregate amount being 
$4,000,000in bonds. This roadi<atailitary ne t 


Aud by a singular coincidence another gen- 


eral, who is having some such experience with 
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the hostile tribes of the plains and mountains 
as Grener: lL dackson had with the Creek be- 
fore railroads were in operation in Tennessee, 
pives us his OF inton in about as distinet and 
terse language as we heard from New Orleans 
before he was relieved trom that command. 
Gieneral Phil. Sheridan tel] Us: 


“J know that pecuniarily it would be to the ad 
Vantage of the Government to help this road: cer- 
tainly as far as kort Wallace, and also to Fort Lyon. 
But, in addition, it almost substantially ends our 
Indian troubles by the moral effect which it exer- 
cises over the Indians, and the facility which it gives 
te the military in controlling them. No one, uniess 


he has personally visited this country, can weil ap- 
preciate the great assistance which thisrailroad gives 
to economy, security, and efleetiveness in the adimin- 
istration of military aflairs in this departme: a 


And a communication from General Scho- 
field, Seere tary of War, in a letter to Senator 
Drake, in July last, enters more largely into 
the reasons for this aid to the lower road. He 
says 


“In reply to your communication of July 2, re- 
specting the Union Pacific railway, eastern division, 
in which you desire to know the wishes of the War 
Department as to the proposed extension of Govern 
ment aid to that road as tar as Cheyenne Wells 
have no hesitation in recommending the proposed 
extension, 

* By reterence toa letter (rom General Sherman to 
General Grant, dated March 4, LSo8, now before Con 
gress, it will be seen that a much greater aid is ree- 
ommended thanthat now proposed, and that the road 
is spoken of as a military necessity. 

*No mancould be better able to judge of this mat- 
ter than General Sherman, and | have no hesitation 
in indorsing his opinion. 

[believe near Cheyenne Wells is the most east- 
erly point where a temporary depot for the supplies 
destined for Port Lyon and the posts beyond can be 
mnade so as to conveniently subserve the military in- 
terests, 

“Abundant water and forage at that point makeit 
more suitable than any other point further east tor 
such depot, while the distance (about torty miles) 
from Fort Wallace to Cheyenne We lis will be saved 
in wagon transportation of supplie 

‘The proposed extension appears ‘te be a measure 
of economy to the Government.” 





I add also the letter of General Haneock, 
written A the Secretary of War in July last, 
in which he says: 

“JT have the honor to state that from my knowl- 
edge of the factseoncerning this road—which is prob 
ably as intimate and extensive, and, as regards act- 
ual experience, in some reepects more minute as to 
details than that of those who have spoken favor- 
ably of the enterprise—I feel at liberty to offer the 
weight of my testimony in a few words, believing 
that the interests of the Government may be bene- 
fited thereby. I commanded the department of the 
Missouri last year, during an Indian war, and from 
my personal experience, obtained while L was on the 
plains, with respect to the transportation of troops 
and supplies by the railroad in question, as well as 
its great importance in connection with the settle- 
ment of that country, 1 feel that Lean speak in 
strong languageas to the nec ssity of this ro: ad being 
extended as rapidly as possible. ‘ * 


I consider any assistance given by aitaiiaiiainital 
to this enterprise as most wisely and advantageously 
applied.” 

No person can fail to see in the light of this 
evidence that the most potent and i imperative 
reasons are here adduced for the relief asked 
for in this bill. Public welfare, the industry 
of these newly-settled regions, the cessation 
of Indian hostilities, and publie economy, all 
demand the prompt passage of this measure. 

This testimony is ge neral, though to my 
mind conclusive. Stillthere are no figures such 
as all political economists demand as the basis 
of their action. Let us, therefore, see if we 
ean gather any light from a comparison of 
expense between the old system of travel in 
these western wilds and the new one inaugu- 
rated by this extension of railroad facilities. 

Fortunately we have official evidence on this 
branch of the subject also. On the 25th of May, 
1868, the honorable gentleman from Ohio, [ Mr 
GARFIELD, | chairman of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, to whom was referred a letter from 
the Secretary of War, inclosing a letter of Lieu- 
tenant General Sherman, dated March 4, 1868 
recommending Government aid to extend the 
Union Pacitic railway, eastern division, as a 
military necessity and @ measure of public 
economy, submitted a report unanimously con- 
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curred in by the committee, a portion of which 


Phat they h caretully considered the state- 
ments therein made, and have toundthem confirmed 
by th wing faets, drawn from official recor 
Phe « to the Government for transportation on 

the Union Pacitic railway, eastern division. in }807, 
Ww dence aiis gaia $511,998 24 
If the military supplies had been wag- 


oned and the mailsearried by stage and 
the troops marched, (taking the average 
rates at which the Governinent madeits 
transportation contracts for that year, 
asvhown by certificates of the depart 

ments of the Quartermaster General und 
Postmaster General,) the cost would 


AE sais ccc ciiecy ivhberanrsudoanade 1,358,291 06 
Saving tothe Government in 1S867...... $846,982 82 


“At this rate ofsaving all the United States bonds 
issue 1 in aid of this road, principal and interest, 
woul Ll be extinguished in less than four years, 

lhes are the results of the use by the Govern- 
ment of the finished portion of the road in Kansas 
in the last year. 

“In regard to the extension of theroad beyond the 
point in Kansas at which its subsidy ends, the com- 
mittee find that there are three regiments of troops 
in New Mexico, (twoot infantry and one of cavalry,) 
nearly ali of the supplics for which are wagoned 
from the end of the Kansas Pacifie railway at a cost 
oft $1 28 per hundred pounds per hundred miles. At 
the present freight rates of the railway, as shown by 
their printed schedule, the saving in transportation 
on thesesupplies to Albuquerque, on the Rio Grande, 
aeentral distributing point in New Mexico, would 
be per annum SSol,880. -We have ascert: lined that 
the additional saving to the Government in the 
transportation to Albuquerque of the nails, troops, 
and Indian suppties would be 3251,002. ‘Total annual 
saving, $1,083,872, 

* But there is another consideration of economy in 
the public expenditure as the result of constructing 
the road. Lieutenant General Sherman has testified 
that one half of the military foree in New Mexico 
eould be dispensed with if the road was constructed, 
owing to the great mobility of the remainder and 
the growth of pe it-protecting settioments on the line 
ofthe road. As his estimate of the cost of maintain- 
ing the two regiments of infantry — one of cavalry 
was about four million dollarsa year, the committee 
find that an additional saving to the Government of 
$2,000,000 annually would thus be effected by the 
road. This saving, added to the saving in the trans- 
portation of the diminished military toree that would 
be lettin New Mexico and ot the supplies to main- 
tain them, including the carriage ot the mails and 
Indian goods and supplies, tie in less than six 
years, reimburse the entire loan necessary to extend 
the road from its present terminus to the Rio Grande.” 


Now, a calculation of the difference per 
annum in the expense on the fifty-four miles 
to which this loan would apply, made on the 
basis of the foregoing facts and figures, shows 
the following result. [ quote from the remarks 
of the honorable gentleman from Kansas, [ Mr. 
CLARKE, | made in this House during the dis- 
cussion of this bill. He says: 


“Tf this bill does not pass there will be more 
taken from the Treasury next year, and every year 
thereatter, by $94,000 than heretofore, and I chal- 
lenge a contradiction of the fact. Last year the 
Government transportation on route No. 2, beyond 
the present end of the track to New Mexico, as 
stated by General Easton, of the quartermaster gen- 
eral’s department, was over 20,000,000 pounds, or 
10,000 tons. The above 10,000 tons carried over the 4 
miles for which this bill grauts aid would cost, at 
the railroad tariff, 1U$8-lv cents per ton per mile, 
which would amount to $58,300. ‘The United States 
mails carried over the same distance at contract 
rates by railroad, $15" per mile per annum, amounts 
to 38,100 

The United States troops carried last year num- 
bered 6,225 over an average of 173 miles of road, 
equivalent to 2,692 taken to the end of track, which 
is 400 miles. The cost of transportation of these 
troops on the 54 miles to be constructed would amount 
to 212,128. Total amount of Government transport- 
ation on the 54 miles, 378,523, of which the Govern- 
ment would pay the railroad compeny under the 
present law but one half, or $39,260 

‘Now, if these supplies shoul Leor ntinueto be trans- 
ported by wagons over the 54 miles, the mails car- 
ried by stage, and the troops marched, I estimate 
the cost as follows: Government freights, 10,000 tons, 
at 284-10 cents per ton per mile, $153,360; United 
States mails, at 8243, per mile per annum, $33,122 
fhe saving by transportation of 2,692 troops by rail- 
road is estimated at oue third the cost of marching 


the said troops; so that this saving would be one 
half of $12,123, or $5,002. From this statement the 
following tacts are shown: the total cost under the 
present system would be Sisd.o07. If the railroad 
were constructed the actual outlay of the Govern- 
ment would be $30,262. The yearly retrenchment on 


eXisting Government business over this 34 miles 
would be $145,405. Total aid in Government bonds, 
$864,000. Interest at six per cent., S518. Yearly 
saving to the Government over the interest, $03,565; 
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which would wipe out the entirs 
Goverument loan in less than eig 
for the twenty-two years thereaft 

mature, $03,505 vearly to the @ ars . iS) 
United States. ‘This sum placed 
sovernment would yield over tiv« 
he time the bonds will be me dur rs 
icts as these with whi hf Oppose th, 
statements of the genileman from Lilir < "tat 1s 


‘ 
t 
t 
‘ 
hi 


Mr. Speaker, upon those facets J a, = 


fident of the merits of this propositio, ; comps 
am amazed, atter a full examinati _ ge and ¢ 
opposed, not by facts and argum se fi piles 08 © 
accusation and declamation. Lam pers yitrom 
that the demands of the public and wis... jansas, 
necessity of this measure have feu. st the ome 
slaughed by the general clamor acain. , In 1864 | 
policy of subsidies. But thisis an jye cree 
and well-recommended measure, ay is . y first me 
shall receive my conscientious sup) oe .to t 
the demands of that public polic ¥ whi ch oe , whic 
well established by the wide: e [ have; to wae 
in the hearing of the House, oe ypplied U 
Mr. Speaker, I have been accustomed ynge th 
bring to the consideration of questions arisin» Knol 
here 1 and on which I am called to acta fey srauted. 
and independent judgment. While am mi} 
the policy of granting large subsidies j, am 
ee ant condition of our finances | an m 
e drawn from the support of an is lated. my, wit the 


ee vasure like this by any general 

The interests of the Government m ist 

tained, and there is in this case an ar ' turther 
proof conclusive upon this measure as oy 
economy alone. I feel, sir, that if 1 w more Oi 
vote against this bill in the light of th ee 
dence which | have read I should be dey me 
and false to the just demands of the ) Wore ee 
welfare. This is not an original ques: an addit 
The extension of this road is ealled for hy grant 
necessities of ‘the Government, by mili ee 
necessity, by the dictates of economy. [knox we 
there may be an honest difference of « cn 
among members oa the merits of this mea 
but itis one upon which every gentlem: 
vote under his own convictions of ear: 1, : 
guided by the investigation w hicl th T have mr 
enabled to make, I give my support to th ' 
visions of this bill in the full aa conse 
belief that the public welfare it ~— rativ \ 
mands that we should make the pe Ing n 
ure an exception to that policy which d 
any further aid to our Pacific tice, | sid 
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REMARKS OF HON. W. LOUGHRIDGE, 
OF IOWA, 
In tue Hovse or Reeresentatives, This 
January 25, 196%, either e 
On the bill (S. No. 570) for a grant of land gr nting Lheir t 
the right of way over the public lands to the Veu- at thre 
ver Pacific railway, and for other purposes. y ha 
Mr. LOUGHRIDGE,. Mr. Speaker, i show! pout W 
really almost despair of anything like ecouom) 
in the expenditures of the Government by this 
Congress it 1 thought there could be any }) 
ability of the passage of this bill in the torn » hay 
its passage is asked for by its friends upon! 
floor. I regard this as one of the most ba! 
bald, and inexcusable atte mapts to dep! 
Treasury for private gain that I have ever weg 
known; and [I say this without any pers 
feeling in the matter, and after having car 
fully listened to the speec -hes—I eannot say at 
guments—made by its friends in its advo 
Sir. what is the case made out? We have 
sat here, the Representatives of the 
and heard the claim of this railroad 
pany to this $864,000 of additional su! 
and now itis for us to say, represen! 
interests of the people and as the ¢ gue 
the Treasury, whether the claimants ha 
out such a case as will justify us in adaing 
amount to the already crushing nationa 
Gentle ‘men ef experience and of talent ha : 
advocated the claim, and if there were & 
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rood reasons I have no doubt 


‘ been brought to our notice. 

zat ’ aoe a 
iv, Wilil all due aelerence to its 
at J heard no one good, 


le reason in support of this sub- 


have 


-this ease? The Government, with 
ch of liberality, in 1862 granted to 
any subsidy amounting to $16,000 a 
b ove very alternate section of land for ten 
on ch side of the road, to build their 
») the Missouri river at the mouth of the 
oo to unite with the Union Pacific 
ve hundredth meridian of longitude. 
; Congress, with a still further stretch 
ty, authorized the company to place 
+ mortgage upon the road for $16,000 a 
to take precedence of the Government 
which act they, of course, took advantage 
the last dollar. In 1866 this company 
od to the Government for permission to 
» the route of their road, for some reason 
jJnown to themselves, and this was also 
But the law especially provided that 
any should be entitled to only the 
nount of subsidy that they would have 
led to had they connected their road 
ve Union Pacifie at the one hundredth 
ian, the distance being ascertained to be 
hundred and ninety-four miles; and it 
led that the company should con- 
with the Union Pacific at some point not 
than fifly miles west of the meridian of 


r prov ie 


wafter having receivedall the subsidy they 
granted, they come and ask in this bill for 
3 additional subsidy for fitty-fourmiles. Why 
a subsidy for fifty-four miles to Cheyenne 
oe no further? The same reason that 
tyit to Cheyenne Wells would require 
ir through to the point of intersection 
» Union Pacifie railroad, and the rea- 
*# son would seem to be stronger; for the further 
i ey get the nearer they are to the ‘* poor 
indian,’ who at this time seems to be a god- 
| to these railroad lobbyists. 
sir, what kind of a showing does this com- 
y make to us and to the country of its dis- 
meas position of what it has already received with 
such lavish hand? It has received anne? 


\ S 


hee would 


393,000 
6'303 000 





in ca ‘ 
lion live hundred thousan ia ucres 
fine land as liesin America, unless 
themselves are trying to deceive 


people, WOrth........cceee 250,000 


ig 
D0, 


$18,856 OO} 


This is what they have received and have 
rexpended or have in their possession. 

! ir right under the law to subsidy terminated 
e Deu- at three hundred and ninety-four miles, and 
they have built the road five miles beyond the 

int Where their subsidy ceases by the present 
The company has made no showing here 

of that four hundred and five miles 
acd, as they could hi ave done, as they ought 
have done—ay, they would have 
nt ‘ove had they presented here a just and equit- 
iain for this fifty-four miles additional 

‘They have the figures, the actual 
. expense; and yet, although it has 
ed upon this floor that the company 
vastly more than the road actu- 
em, and have pocketed the surplus, 
t one word do we hear from them on this 
have nt We tell nothing of itfrom the 
ir the contractors are the owners and 

s of the road, and they could gauge 
t suit the of the 


sir. as 


ved 


can con- 


interests 
the Government engineer, 
that shes n hundred and 
nion Pacific road cost an 
OL S54,.824 ihe whole route. 1 
le portions of the road where the com- 
any «Ply received $32,000 and $48.000 per mile, 

the grades beit ng heavy. It is therefore rea- 


i. Williams, 


s of the U 
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to conclude that four hundred and 


miles of this road through Kan 


nable = 
Mao Lile 


live sas has not 
actually cost more than 32° 
I doubt not, is a 


3 
then, does the 


»,GU0 per mile, which, 
liberal calculation. Llow, 
account stand ? 

Amount of eashreeeived by the « 
Value of lands at $1 25 





company. 


per acre 





Cost offour hundred and five miles of road, 


GE SE OP i iccniecis sccensisenccaniansecscin 10,025,000 
Leaving in company’s hands........ ..- $5,706,000 


But putting the cost as hi 
per mile, and the 


vh even as $28,000 


81 t } ‘ , . 
account stands thus: 


Received by company cash.. 





Lands ........ a laa ace ea a aasiiiils 
Cost of road, at $28,090 per mile......... 
Leaving in hands of company............... $4,404,000 


of which $1,360,009 is in e: anh \ 125,000 
in what they call the iinest lands in America, 
and rated at the very low price of 31 25 


pl 20 per 


acre, many of them actually worth twenty-five 


to fifty dollars per acre, and I have no doubt 
the entire lands for the first four hundred miles 
average a value of three dollars per acre. 

Now, sir, with this s irplus in thei ir hands, 
this company by their spokesman upon this 
floor, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, tells 


us With apparent can arg to use his own lan- 


guage, that this ‘‘ great highway of nati ons, 


this ** great thoro. ighfare between eight hun 
dred million people in Asia and two hued: d 
millions in Europe, has been constructed by 


the company and ends nowhere, and now it 
wants fitty- four miles of subsidy t » enable it to 
finish the road up to Cheyenne Wells;”’ that 
if this is given the road will be carried to Chey 

enne Wells, and that by so doing we will se- 
cure to the Government three hundred miles 
from Chevenne Wells Denver without sub- 
sidy, and the reasonable conclusion ts that if 
this fifty-four miles of subsidy is not granted 
this great world’s highway will fail to connect 
at Cheyenne Wells. 

Now, sir, almost any American citizen of 
reasonable sense would naturally inquire why 
cannot the company this surplus they 
have in their hands, over and above what the 
four hundred and five miles cost them, and 
build the fifty-four miles with that, and then 
have enough surplus left to give every director 
inthe road a reasonable competence? At least 
they will have plenty of good lands left, where 
they can go to work like the mass of our con- 
stituents and earn an ,honest living, if they 
cannot make a-living off a road already built 
and given to them by the Government. 

And again, sir, the inquiry naturally 
gests itself: Sup posing that this company had 
got no surplus of assets, if they can build a 
road from Che ryenne Wells to Denver, three 
hundred miles, without subsidy, why can they 
not build this fifty-four miles in the same way ? 
Why must the failure to get this filty- 


take 


sug 


Ur mMLes 

of subsidy stop this mighty ente rprise ? 
Sir, they can build it. The y have the money 
to build it, and they intend to build it. But it 


would, of course, be very agreeable on their 
part to have a gift from the Government 
$860,000. It is worth struggling for. 

But, sir, I cannot permit myself to fear that 
the demands of this company will be complied 
with in this respect. Of one thing | am cer- 
tain: the toiling millions of the the 
common people of the nation, they who have 

saved it by their sacrific es of treasure and of 


‘ 
Oi; 


’ 
peopie, 


blood, and who by their toil are supporting it, 
have their eyesupon this Congress. They de- 
mand economy; they demand that the voting 
of their money to rich railroad corporations 
shall cease; and, sir, a political deaih that 
knows no resurrection will be the destiny of 


those of us who shall not heed their demands 
and so it ought to be. 
Gentlemen may, when they 


boast that they care not for ‘‘ popular clamor ;”” 


wet inte oOsition 
get int »p ysl nm, 


Logan. 
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lio. or Reps 
but if what is meant by ‘popular clamor 
the voice of the peopl . then he who hh 
fluenced by it or who disregards it is, in my 
opinion, unfit for a legislator ina f ( try, 
whe re the voice of the pe op! i be the 


Denver Pacifie Railroad. 


|) SPEECH OF HON. 


OF 


JOHN \. LOGAN, 


ILLINOIS, 


In tHe Hovse or Rerresevrarives, 
January 25, 1869, 

The House having under consideration the bill 
Ss. No. 570) for a grant of lands granting the right of 
way over the public oe to the Denver Pa 
Railway and Telegr aph Co Impany,and for other pur 
poses 


Mr. 
Mr 


able 


LOGAN 
SPEAKER : 
to throw a 
prop OSILION NOW 
very gla Lif 
bers while 


said: 
1 do not know that 
1y additional hight 
rt the 

L ean obtain the attention + 
I refer briefly to th | 
passed in reference to this 


I will be 
I upot 
b 


fore blous on E it will be 


Weiias 








| y 
1; re ply to some of the remarks of eenlvemen who 
again advocate a turther subsidy for ame. 
I must confess, sir, that I was su "| 1 at 


mitted t » Hous 

two gentlemen from Penn- 
and Mr. Keciey.}| It 
all that has been sai Lhy these 


some of the re inarks Su 
he other day by th 
the other Gay by tlhe 
sylvania, [| 


seems to me that 


CovVODE 


gentlemen and others on that side of the ques- 
tion was an attack on the opponents of the bill 
designed to draw atiention away from the main 
points in discussion ; not that we have or do 
now Oppose the extension of railroads, but that 
we were clogging the advance of civilization 
and the development of the great resources ¢ f 
this country. io them let me say that I allow 
none to be in advance of myself in a desire that 
the civilization of this age - shoul be xtend eve ry 
where, and that the great hidden wealth and 
| resourees of this country should be rapidly 
developed; and in all prop er . “3 lation for 
that pl —? not onerous Or Oppressive to the 


masses of the people, that will not 
tainly greater Niabilitie s on the Ge 
ernment, lam, and will be at all ti 


create Cer- 
neral Gov- 
eady 


bes, 


to join them. Viewing this measure, however, 
in a different light, 1 hope they will pard 


them to the extent that 
For, Sir, 1 a@il U 


me if [ cannot go with 
they claim we should. 

.. Cee 
arguments which gentlemen have made in favor 


ie 


of this subsidy they have failed to give one 
solitary reason addressed to the intelligence 
of this House why the subsidy asked for by 
this bill should be granted. It is not t ques 
tion of the advance of civilization—it 1s nota 
que Sti of the deve lopment of the great re- 
source sof this country ; but the question before 
this Llouse and before the country is this: can 
this read of fifty-four miles, covered by this 
bill, be built at all by this hout 


company wit 


the aid of the Government of the United States 

in the manner in which it is asked to be ap 

plied? They ask us to increase the pub Ic 
} t 


indebtedness to the extent of $15,000 per mile 





as subsidy to this railroad. 
The question, then, is this: is it necessary 
to the aabtineniaed of the interests of the 


asked 


country that the aid by this 
»e granted, or can the object sought be ace 
lished without this aid? | 
plished without this aid. 
can; that the compan 


contend tbat it 


y is amply able t 
p 


plete this road to the it mentioned (Chey 
enne Wells, fifty-four miles) without such ad- 
ditional aid as is now asked. 


Vhi oe nment has already given a 
sidy id of land and money, aud with- 


a 
to this 


out intending any attack upon individua or 
u] on any person connected with tl road or 
other road allow me to say here to the 


pi fre 


the 


reading of the laws pa ] by 
the United States, taken in 
be action of the company, 


the 


Congress of 


my 


connection with the action o 
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that there ha Loan nadaece !P lon practiced upon 


the co mntry and upon Congress in the subsidiz- 
eof this road. I will state the facts which 
justify me in making this assertion. In the 
tizinal charter that gave ¢ subsidy to the 
(onion Pacifie railroad and its branches it was 
rovided thatthe Union Pacifie railroad, east 


ro division, starting at Kansas City, might tap 
the Union Pacifie railroad at the one hundredth 
meridian; further, that the central branch, that 
part from St. Joseph to Atchison and from 
Atchison out, might tap this eastern division 
of the Union Pacitic railroad at or near Repub- 
lican fork. ‘This was the proposition; but 
afterward a law was passed allowing this Union 
Pacific railroad, eastern division, to swing out 
south or west, like the swinging round of part 
ofanarmy; and whenit swung round tothe west 
it Jefi this Atchison or central railroad stand- 
ing out in the air. Why was this done? It 
svems to me that there must have been not only 
design inthe whole matter, but some very sharp 
railroad practice, in which both companies must 
have engaged, A law was then passed allow- 
ing the Atchison road to extend itself at or 
near the one hundredth meridian, where the 
eastern division was to tap the Union Pacitic 
railroad originally, thereby providing, by a little 
chicanery in the management of legislation, a 
subsidy for two roads instead of one. By this 

trategiec maneuver the Atchison road was 

ibsidized for one hundred miles, and this east 


ern division to the same extent and the same | 


distance, as though it had been built under the 
former charter to the one hundredth meridian. 

Allow me to repeat that by the act of July 3, 
1866, it is provided that the Union Pacifie rail- 
road, eastern division, shall receive no more 
bonds than they would have been entitled to 
vrovided they had tapped the Union Pacifie 
allroad at the one hundredth meridian. Thatis 
the law, showing clearly that the original inten - 
tion was that this division should tap the Union 
Pacific at the one hundredth meridian, and 
that this little Atchison roal—and if you look 
at the map you willagree with me in conelud- 
ing that, standing out in the air as it does, no 
better name can be given to it than the ** stump 
tail road” was to tap at or near Republican 


? 
i 
! 


fork, this road being about one hundred miles | 
in length to that point, and having already | 


received $1,600,000 subsidy from the Govern- 
ment. But the eastern division swung round, 


and both roads are subsidized. 


passing this act you will grant no more subsidy 


than it was the intention of Congress to grant | 


when the original act was passed. 


Bat, sir, what do we see other than the game | 


of the old eat and her kitten? The old cat 
comes along and flays the game, and the kit- 
ten comes along and helps to devour it. This 
bill comes here from the Senate, and you are 
asked to give $16,000 per mile subsidy to the 
eastern division, or old cat. Then the little kit- 
ten, or ‘‘stump-tail road’’ running from Atchi- 
son, follows along, the project being under dis- 
cussion in the Senate at this very time; and by 
the time we shall have passed this bill through 
the House this little kitten will come from the 
Senate, and we shall be asked to give addi- 
tional subsidy to the amount of $2,000,000 for 
it. This is the way these projects are connected 
together. 

That is the condition of these two roads. 
The eastern division is swung round from its 
original base so as to allow this Atchison road 
to slip in on their line and get the subsidy that 
the eastern division was to have; and then the 
eastern division is at the same time to be sub- 
sidized all the way to the town of Denver. An 
examination of the law and the maps will show 
that my statements are correct. By the act 
approved July 3, 1866, this eastern division of 
the Union Pacific railroad was to reecive sub 
sidy for only the same length of route that it 
would have had if it had tapped the Union 
Pacific at the one hundredth meridian. 


And to-day | 
itis attempted to make you believe that by | 


Denve r Pacific Railroad - Mr. Logan. 
What are the facts? IT assert here to-day, in 
the face of those who advocate this subsidy, 
that the eastern division has received a subsidy 
of $16,000 per mile for seventy miles more of 
said road than the law authorizes them to take. 
I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [{ Mr. 
Covopr| or any of the friends of the bill to 
answer me this question: how is it that they 
have continued the eastern division of the Union 
Pacific road to Fort Wallace and received 
316,000 per mile subsidy to that point, amount- 
ing in all to $6,000,000 paid to this eastern 
division, which is seventy miles more than the 
distance which Congress authorized, measuring 
from Kansas City to the one hundredth merid- 
ian at the Union Pacific, being $1,120,000 
| more than they are entitled to? Now TI will 
give way to any one who will answer that ques- 
tion. I want it explained, 

Mr. CLARKE, of Kansas. I will undertake 
to answer the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Illinois. He asks how it is that the Union 
Pacific railroad, eastern division, has received 
a subsidy of $16,000 per mile to the present 
| terminus of the track at Fort Wallace. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir. 
gentleman to take up my time. 
the information. 

Mr. CLARKE, of Kansas. I propose to 
give it. The law approved July 1, 1862, pro- 
vided—and I call the particular attention of 
the House to this clause—as follows: 


I just want 


‘The route in Kansas west of Fort Riley to the 
aforesaid point on the one hundredth meridian of 
longitude to be subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to be determined by 
him on actual survey.”’ 


It has been stated often on this floor. under 


ee opereseee _ 


| 


| to the one hundredth meridian at the (, 
h 


‘| committee of the House and showed tho: . 


| 
| 


| to Fort Wallace? 


\| I state it, seventy miles over the distance. ¢. 


I do not want the | ; 
|| subject them to a new survey to ascerta); 


| a misapprehension of this law, that the route | 


was to follow the valley of the Republican 
river, and | suppose it is by that valley the 
| gentleman has made his measurement. But 

| say, without fear of successful contradiction, 
| that the route, under the direction of the Pres- 
ident, might have followed, as 1 said the other 


day, any other route, any other one of the | 


streams running into Kansas from the north- 
| west, provided upon actual survey it was proved 
‘| to be the most practicable route and it had 
united with the main line of the Union Pacific 
|| railroad, as provided by the original law, on 
the one hundredth meridian, between the north 
margin of the Platte and the south margin of 
| the Republican river. 
| fact that the President of the United States 
{| never did locate this route from Fort Riley to 
| the one hundredth meridian, but in the mean 
i 


| route, not to the east, as the gentleman has 





if it had been constructed up the valley of the 
‘| Republican rivertothe one hundredth meridian. 


the President to follow the valley of the Re- 
publican river to the one hundredth meridian, 
in consequence of the meandering of that river 
it might have reached along the present line 


[ call attention to the | 


time the Congress of the United States, under | 
an act approved July 3, 1866, changed the | 


|| several times incorrectly stated, but to the | 
west, up the valley of the Smoky Hill; and it || 
is provided in the law that no greater amount || connected with this matter than what | ha) 
of bonds should be drawn for that route than || 


Now, sir, if this route had been located by | 
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now let me demonstrate from the cen) 
own statement that my proposition js , 


The best way to get an understandin. 
law is to read it. The Jaw ot July 7 
contains this proviso: . 


ne Provided, That said company sh; ll be ene: 


only the same amount of bonds of the | 


to aid in the construction of their line). 
and telegraph as they would have been , 
if they had constructed their said line on 5: 


hundredth meridian to the Union Pacific.” 

Now, sir, there is nothing said jp ty. . 

| about running up the Republican fork. },,.., 
| inference clearly is that it was in a direc: 


4 


Pacific. Why have they not come bef, 


| route by the one hundredth meridian y 
| same number of miles as their suryey j. , 
What is the fact? I } 
taken their own map, the map which the 

tleman from Kansas used in making his cp. 


per 


|} and | have measured it with dividers. 4, 


| aecording to the scale of the map it is jy 


| which they were to be subsidized; and | 4 
| they have no survey of the route here ty 
the distance. But they tell us that it y, 


distance ; hence they have to be paid to | 
Wallace, inasmuch as that is, in their 
ment, about the distance they wou!d have gone 
on a route on which they have made no survey. 
But, sir, you can take both routes. The roy 
from Kansas City to the one hundredth mer 
ian at the Union Pacific in a straight lin: 

the map, and the route from Kansas City: 
Fort Wallace ina straight line, giving no advap- 
tage to either route or survey, and ther 
seventy miles difference; and on the late 
route they have been paid to the extent of s 

| enty miles’ subsidy at $16,000 per mile mo: 
|| than they would have received by law ou: 
other route. That is by the measuremen: 

|| the map. 

Mr. COVODE., 
for a question ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. COVODE. I simply want to ask th 
gentleman from Illinois whether he charges | 
Secretary of the Interior with issuing bonds 
| subsidize that route to an extent of sev 
| miles in violation of law? 
| Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I charge m 
|| with anything; I state facts. I state the tax 
here, and I defy contradiction, that by | 
|| measurement on the map of the two strags' 
routes yor have received seventy miles 
| sidy more than the law allowed you tor 
That is my statement. Here is the law: 
here is the map. Measure it yourselves. Now 
|| let us look a little further into this matter ani 
see what this road proposes. Besides a suis 
of $16,000 per mile there is more hist 


Will the gentleman yi 


|| stated. Let us go a little further and see wha 
| the law authorized this roadto do. They wer 
|| authorized to pass from Fort Wallace and | 
enter Antelope Pass on the Pacilic ratiroa: 
| passing at a distance not over fifty miles Wes 
|| of Denver. I have measured the line: 
| instead of doing that, they have made the | 
‘| straight to Denver, and then made*‘an 4 





} 

‘| on the Smoky Hill river to the point where the || angle to Cheyenne City, onthe Pacilic raut 

| present terminus of the road is, or, following || which makes a distance of sixty-four miles !°° 
| any other practicable route where it might || which they have advantage of the subsily © 
| have been located by the President, it might |/ lands over and above the line laid down in 
'| have extended to a point far beyond the dis- | law. er 
| tance for which bonds have been received by || Mr, PRICE. Will the gentleman yle“! 

the company. As a matter of actual fact, the || me for two minutes? ae 

| President of the United States has recently || Mr. LOGAN. I do not like to yiel¢’ 
‘| caused a survey to be made from Fort Riley to |! much of my time, but I will yield for a mom 


the one hundredth meridian, and the company 
have received bonds on the basis of this official 
survey. 


Mr. LOGAN. 


Now. sir, the condition of 


| the case is exactly where it was when I left it. || 


I admit that I used the word east instead of 
west. It was a mere slip ofthe tongue. But 


‘| to the gentleman. 
| Mr. PRICE. 

| made twice, on two different days by two 
ent gentlemen, that by the terms of the orl? 
charter, passed in July, 1862, the eastern oh" 
| ion could make their connection and yet 53 
| gone up the Smoky Hill route, all I desire 


The statement having ee 


dif * 


na 








» Yo 
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they were re quired by the original 
ink ot e Republican and the north 
the Pl ae Y dal that it should be in 
and they cannot make the connec 
SokyvHill route, because theS 


tit mnoky 
ist, not Nebpnstis. 

‘o. LOGAN. That is exactly the point I 
‘th own mind. That is the fact about it. 


is another point to which [ wish to 
trention of the House. I do not pre- 
ss Toe . n expert in railroad matters, nor 
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onne ction at a point betwee o 1 


ect | I pre tend to know as much about railroads 
> Union ; - e men, but I say to the gentlemen from | 
etore a ~vevjvania that I have examined this map 
that | le 1 them fully as well | 
Hat ty a and understand them fully as well | 


oy do, unless they have examined them 
hey made their anadeen the other day 
I hay i |parned much that they did not know then. 
he g ant some gentleman to tell me where this 
peech, 2 a ‘stends to go? You eannot tell from this 








1 the gentleman from Pennsylvania | 


Denver Paeitie Railroad- -_Mr. 


THE 
Logan 


e = ; = 


direct him to a certain village which he named. 
The boy said: ** You go down back of the hill 
and turn to the te ft: then ge up the hill and 
turn off to the rig then you go down a lane 
and turn to the lett, a ‘then go down the 
braneh and turn to the right: and then if you 
are not losé, may l be har wed.” Las aughter. ] 
And if this is not a lost road I do not know 
what to term it. 

Now, I want totellthe gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Covope]} something else which 
he, perhaps, does not know. You talk about 
Cheyenne Wells. I have put a clause in my 
substitute allowing youto go there. Yet your 
road does not go within thirty miles of Chey- 
enne Wells as surveyed. Itis thirty miles south 


t 





| of your road. 


| and Colorado Railroad Company. 


‘The whole proposition is this—I think Lean 
explain it. Ilere is the Cheyenne, Denver, 
Phat com 
pany wants the lands of the eastern division 
railroadcompany. Theeastern division railway 
company does not want to go any further than 
to Cheyenne Wells. They want at that point 
to turn to the lettand go down to New Mexico, 
unless they can induce C ongress to give them 
a little more subsidy. But they do not want 
to lose the lands given them by Congress 
along the route from Fort Wallace to Antelope 
pass or Cheyenne City. They must unite with 
the Denver and Colorado railroad, and give the 
lands to them, under some arrangement that 
they have, and then turn off to the lett to New 
Mexico. ‘hat is the explanation of the whole 


| thing. 


JUST tg (\ pe tell me where this road intends | 
ANCe for reitintendsto stop, or whatit means? 
Md | tnd ' his the route surveyed to Denver, then 

) » Denver and Cheyenne road, and | 

Would there is another route on their own map 
ver ng round from Fort Wallace, swinging | 
to | ad the circle and coming out at San Fran- 
IF judg oo, Now, Iwant to put the House upon their 
Ve gone rda little about this bill. I think there is 
SUrVe| at doubt about the construction of this 
he T see how singularly it reads : 

im 

1. e eastern division are hereby authorized to | 
un ite the general route of their road, and file’a 
3 City t \ eof as now required by law at any time be- 
0 advan: » ist day of December, 1865, and upon filing | 
hae p, showing the general route of said road, 
=e oe salong the entire line thereof, so far as the 
@ latter y be designated, shall be reserved from sale 
tof s secretary of the Interior.” 
em Now, sir. you file your maps and designate | 
N ue and have given to you all the lands 
net , vg that whole route. And now I want you || 


ime what is your route? Is it from Fort 

un yield we to Cheyenne Wells, or to Antelope 
ss. or Denver, or Cheyenne City, or the 
Pacific, or is it to stop at Denver? | 

to know. Have you filed a map witha 
eto Anton Chico, Santa Fé, Albuquerque, 





yonds t “| Paso, and then to San Francisco? There 
seventy such a route on the map. 1 do not know 
ther you filed a map of that kind with the 
ni secretary of the Interior, but if you have 
ti ract : \ tare entitled to all the land along the route. 
by the Mr. COVODE. The gentieman asks a ques- 
straight sion, and L will try to answer it if he will yield 
r Mr, LOGAN. Very well. 
we Mr. COVODE. — 1 will try to answer his 


iestion to the satisfaction of the House, if not 





Lhese gentlemen say that because I am op- 
posed to granting this subsidy of $16,000 a 
mile | am opposed to building the road. No 
such thing. | want the road built. if these gen- 
tlemen will build it —— and right without 
asking the Government to doit. But | want 
them to let the country know where they are 
going. and toletus understand what the -y mean, 
lL want them to come before this House and 


| say, **We want to goto Denver City, (or where 





tter and ‘0 his satisfaction. I said the other day that 
psa Cheyenne Wells was the proper point from 
histor ‘hich a road should diverge to go to Denver. 
t 1 has aso said that west of there was a favorable 
see Wi lor aconnection to be made with the road 
ley W m Memphis. [also said that at or near Albu- 
and rque would be a favorable point to connec- 
aiiroad, n with a road from Shreveport; and that 
seit 4 point near there was a favorable point to 
a oun ct with a road to New Mexico. 

the | ‘i Mr. LOGAN, This is certainly a lost road. 
in a ‘one of its friends can tell where it is going. 
auiroa’. 't they ean, they can do more than any one 
niles 10 has been ableto do s asyet. But it is going some- 
Delay » “Sere, and will be a good connection for all 
se ir roads from everywhere; it is either going 

3 1 ‘nver, or it will dive rge at Cheyenne We lls || 
yom ‘go to New Mexico, or old Me »xico, or to | 


‘nia, or to almost any place to suitall you 
men that have roi ids sO you may connect 





where, or 


aah somewhere else, God only 
ng Ws ee 


The route on the map and 
ches of ger itlemen in favor of this bill 


Ot ime a great deal of a story [heard once 
} jivis ty) 5 : 
ro x 4 ; 1 who was traveling and had lost his 
yet hav 4 


lesire « The traveler met a boy and asked him to 


“it. Yes, sir; this road is evidently going | 


ever the *y are going:) we want you to give us 
pe rinission to go there; we want you to give us 

1 subsidy.”’ That would be a plain proposi- 
tion, and we could understand it. But if you 
take this bill and read it you will find that no 
man, in this House or out of it, ean under- 


| stand it unless it be the man who wrote it, and 


i have not been able to find him yet. 

Now, tothe next proposition. Is it right for 
us to give this subsidy to aid these gentlemen 
in building this road? 1 am not discussing the 
question wheth: r it is proper for them to build 
the roud. I will say it is proper they should 
build the road. Ali persons wanting to build 
roads ought to be permitted to do so, provided 
they do so without asking the Government to 
pay the entire bill. The question is, is it right 
tor us to give this subsidy? I say it is not. 
Why, sir, we have given to that ** stump-tail 
road’ from Atchison $1,600,000. We have 
already paid a subsidy of $16,000 a mile from 
Kansas City to Fort Wallace on this road, 
amounting to $6,000,000. And now you are 
asked to give subsidy for the same road again, 
when they have already received subsidy for 
seventy miles more than they are entitled to by 
law; and adding these {fifty-four miles now 
asked, you will have given a subsidy of $16,000 
per mile for one hundred and twenty-four miles, 
never contemplated by the original law, and 
not asked by the company when that law was 
passed, 

** But,’’ say these gentlemen, 
want to do? Do you want to destroy rail- 
roads?’’ No.sir; [ want to do no such thing. 
I want to stop this system of building railroads 
entirely out of the public Treasury. I will state 
my reason for it. You have already granted 
valuable franchisesto thiscompany. You have 
granted them first the right of way over the Gov- 
ernment lands. What next? You give them 
316,000 per mile in bonds. Whatnext? You 
provide that all the land uecessary for depots 


‘* what do you 
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and everything of that kind shall be given them 


by the Government What next? A year or 
two atter the granting of the charter the Gov- 
ernment waives its right to a first mortgage 
upon the road, rolling-stock, &e., and takes a 
second mortgage, bhe re gyotny to 
work to build the road. mort ges it to itsown 
men, and for the full amount of the value of 
the road and for the subsidy of S1,000 a mile 
gives the Governmenta second mortgage. The 
whole of the road, rolling stock, furniture, and 
everything of the kind is covered by a first 
mortgage to theirown men. | ask any lawyer 
of the House to say whether it is not true that 
when that first mortgage becomes due it 
takes the road, &c.? What becomes, then, of 
the second mortgage, which is the only seeurity 
held by the Government? Does anybody sup 
pose that this second mortgage will be paid ? 
fhe men concerned in this road may be 
very honest men indeed; but I do say that I 
never in my life knew a railroad or any other 
private corporation (for these corporations are 
soulless, without blood and without conscience) 
to pay one dollar that the law did not require 
them to pay. Then, if the first mortgage by 
law takes the road, Ll ask who will pay the 
second mortgage when the law does not 
the company to pay it? 

Mr. ONEILL. Mr. 

Mr. LOGAN. 
for a question. 

Mr. ONEILL. Task the gentleman from 
Illinois | Mr. LOGAN | whether he mean lo 
insinuate that any branch of the Pacilic rail- 
road which has been built, or which Is now tn 
course of eonstruction, and to which the Gov- 
ernment has given subsidies, has failed to carry 
out the letter of the law or has used the money 
which it has received from the Government 
for any other purpose than the building of its 
road ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Isaynosueh thing. 
a plain, simple proposition, 
poration was ever known to pay a doilar that 
the law did not require it to pay. Did the 
gentleman ever know such a case? 

Mr. O NEILL. Yes, sir; 
individuals, too. 

Mr. LOGAN. Tam not talking about indi- 
viduals. When and where has the gentleman 
known the case of acorporation that patd any- 
thing it was not required by law to pay ? 

Mr. ONEILL. ‘The gentleman bas insin- 
uated in broad terms that these subsidies have 
not been used in good faith for building rail- 
roads, but that the corporations to which sub- 
sidies have been granted have used them tor 
other purposes than those contemplated by 
law. Now, I want him to state—— 

Mr. LOGAN. I cannot yield to the gentle- 
man any further. 

Mr. O NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I think —— 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from ILili- 
nois cannot be interrupted except with his own 
consent. 

Mr. LOGAN. Thegentleman willexcuse me 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman yield 
fora question ? 

Mr. LOGAN. For a question. 

Mr. KELLEY. Has not the Government 
practically a first lien on this road in its right 
to reserve from the earnings by Government 
transportation one half of the entire amount, 
be they more or less? 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Speaker, lam very much 
astonished that learned and eloquent men, 
judges and lawyers, men of historical renown, 
should get up here and ask questions which the 
law itself settles. Hereisthe law. The trov- 
ernment has a right to reserve that which it 
owes tor tr: nsportation. Nobody de nies that. 
But my proposition is this—and e er) lawyer 
here knows it to be true—that you cannot find 


require 


ee 
Speaker - 
I will yield tothe gentleman 


that no private « 


corporations and 


an instance where a corporation ever volun: 
tarily paid a debt or obligation that the law did 
not compel them to pay. I do not mean that 
they bad to be sued for it, but they never paid 


oe 
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anything that the law would not require or ask | Che yenne Wells. I p ropose that that guar lands are ; railroads will go where nea 
them to pay. |} antee, when written by the Secretary of the | live now or can live hereafter, ee 
Mr. KiLLEY. Did the gentleman ever || Treasury on the ponds, shall become ipso facto But gentlemen say that capital will yo: ; 
know of individuals who were in the habit of || a first mortgage on the railroad and all its fix- |» How ts it with capital? W hy, e¢ oe rit, ging 
paying what the law did not require them to || tures and furnit ure. That is ny proposition, the dews that descend from he; ave pp ao _ 
pay? What else? In order to guaranty the Govern- | their own channels and their owt ‘ane 
Mr. LOGAN. Ido not yield any further. || ment against loss, to guaranty the Govern- C: ipital seeks investment where it ¢; ae 
‘That isa very good dodge. The gentleman | ment against expenditure, to guaranty the able. The dews of heaven fall and as 5 
possibly could make a better speech to-day | Government against increase of the publie the growth of nature, and then seek t} bs 
than he did the other day. I ee he is || debt, | propose that all transportation of sup- | God has prepared for their march to the 
now better posted; if not, I feel for him, I || plies ot every kind, telegri ‘p jhing or any other | So it is with capital: God has pointed 
; repeat my proposition that no corporation ever || inde btednesa to this road by the Government nature’s map the place for intelli, vent ' ‘ ¥ 
pays a debt that the law does not obligate it to || of the United States shall be reserved by the || ment. You tell me it will not see k ae, : 
' pay. Then, I say, if a railroad gives a first | Secretary of the Treasury from payment to the | investment in this direction. Perhaps j noe 
mortgage to an individual or company, and |; road and applied to the payment of the inter- | not on a sandy plain, where nothin, aa ren 
that morigage is foreclosed, and takesthe road, || est on the bonds as far as it will go, and that || but the howl of the coyote or the war ery oe genera 
; fixtures, &c., that the company has never been || the company shall, ten days before said interest || the savage. Capital will not go there, yop : ; 
known to pay a second mortgage thatin law | is due, deposit the money with the Treasurer of || people want to live there. If not, the oy a reason 
f was no further lien on the property. Hence, | the United States for the payment of said | not have any use for a railroad there, athe My | 
j I say, if this first mortgage on the Union Pa- 1 interest. I propose, in addition to that, that 1 look upon these great improve ments of t 7. 
: cific railroad, eastern division, is foreclosed, || the lands heretofore granted to this company || age as a great thing. I look deen the: wi ae ads 
including the machinery, rolling-stock,; and aud the lands granted to the Denver company, stretching iron bands across the country” a 
; furniture, and a new company takes it, leaving | joining them together, shall be put into the | the Atlantic to the Pacific as one of the vial 
no balance over the amount of first mortgage, market as every twenty miles of the road is | marks of the intelligence of this great a ts | oes 


there isno obligation in law on them to pay the || built at $2 50 per acre, and sold to actual set- || look upon fastening together the East and: 
tiers, the money received from such sales to be || West, as a barrel | is Strapped and bow } 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States | hoops of iron, as one of the great even ; 
as a sinking fund, and that the Secretary of || the age. You have almost completed 


second mortgage. I defy any genileman who 
claims to be a lawyer to dispute that proposi- 


ee 
















tion, 1} 
Mr. O'NEILL. Will the gentleman yield || the Treasury shall apply that sinking fund to |) may be termed a bridge from the Adantic +, paket 
e one niunute ? | the pure hase or rede mption of the bonds of the Pacific. This has. been done at grea ea : 
' Mr. LOGAN. No, sir. I do not know why | this road upon which the interest is guaran- || to the Government, and, in my judgmenr, sit 
; it is, but some how or other L never take the \| tied by the Government, and as redeemed, pur- expended enough without any ‘sullici ent si 7 : = 
$ floor but there ts a hornets’ nest stirred. Now, | chased, or canceled, they shall be turned over |! ity agaiust liability. You have now « 
: | do not mean to stir it if | can help it, but | to the company. IL propose that the Govern- || the communication and shown what the | = 
i I mean to talk common-sense, presuming that || ment, as well as the holders of said bonds, || try is. If it is inviting to eapital it will go Sa 
; it will be understood by the gentleman. || shall be protected, so that it shall not by in- || not, it shrinks from the task of strugy a 
Mr. O'NEILL. The gentleman ought to || debtedness or in any other way lose one cent. | against the decrees of nature. ‘The Goyer, ne 
allow a common-sense illustration. || I go further than that. I propose that if || ment has given aid to the extent of millions, . “om 
Mr. LOGAN. L always have a very com- || this company shall fail to pay the interest or | millions of dollars. Now let the Govyerny ee 
; mou sense illustration when the gentleman | any part of the interest every six months, then |) stop givingin this manner, for itis reckless: ' eT 
stands before me, || the Government shall have power to take pos- || We have done more than our duty toward Fos of 
Mr. O NEILL. I want to tell the gentle- || session of the road and its fixtures and furni- |) country in this matter of money subsi lv. aud cee 
man || ture and apply its earnings, &e., to the pay- || nowletusstop. Lsay let usstop, and sto; ee 
Phe SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Penn- || ment of the interest or the liquidation of the |} We hear much said in favor of ae 
sylvania will suspend. The gentleman from | debt. That is my proposition. I propose to || Many gentlemen make speeches in favo: coh 
Ilinois will state whether he desires to be |} protect the Government, and at the same time || economy. One member says, ** 1 am in {uy : acai 
protected against interruption, | 1 propose to put it in such a position that the || of economy—as soon as [ get this litt een 
; Mr. LOGAN. I have said that I did not || road itself can be built. These gentlemen say, | through.’’ Another man says, “I am Stee yP 
yield. | ‘*Oh, we cannot build the road.’’ I say you || economy—as soon as I get my Lith sah 
f Mr. O'NEILL. I want to answer aquestion. |} can build the road. Why? Because when you || through.’’ Itreminds me of Lip Van i hi 
i Mr. LOGAN. You can answer them when || get the interest on the bonds guarantied they || when he became a temperance man, Atv ' i) Me 
5 I put them. will go on the market, and the Government || he had waked up from his twenty years’ ; iia 
* Phe SPEAKER. Doesthe gentleman yield ? |} will be protected and the tax-payers will be || he said he was going to quit drinking, yet , Give th 
4 Mr. LOGAN. Ido not. protected and not oppressed, which, I think, || did drink—** Here’s to the health of your | tah oe 
; The SPEAKER, Doesthe gentleman desire || 1s a very important item in all matters of legis- || ily; may they live long and prosper’ —aly nothing 
: to be protected from interruption? lation, especially at this time. '| saying, in reference to his promise to qu hie ans 
; Mr. LOGAN. Ifthe gentleman from Penn- Now, let us go a little further and apply this drinking, ‘This time doesn’t count.” 
5 sylvania will ask me to yield for a question, | principle. These gentlemen say, ‘‘If you un- || I suppose that is the way with gentlemen 
have no objection, but I do object to his inter- || dertake to carry out a proposition of this kind || They are all in favorof economy, but one says The Tr 
jecting a speech against the rules of the House. |} it will not develop the country, for nobody will || ‘‘ 1 want this little stump-t: uil railroad 
Mr. O'NEILL. I desire to say || buy the lands.’’ Well, if no one wants to live || passed; this time doesn’t count.’ Anis dad 
; Mr. LOGAN, Never mind. Lam extremely || in that country I would like you to tell me | another says about another road. As Va SPEE 
x sorry that the gentleman becomes so nettled on || what you want a railroad for? If no one will |) said, ** Here's to the health of your fam 
i this question. Kverybody can understand it. || go there, certainly a railroad cannot exist || may they live long and prosper. itis & I 
y Are you the Pacific railroad that you become || there. Now, sir, the entire length of the State | doesn’t count.’’ [ Laughter. ] a , 
: so excited on the subject? [Laughter. ] || in which | live is traversed by a railroad that | Sir, I say it is time to stopnow. ii you ar 
. Mr.O’ NEILL. Now certainly the gentleman || was subsidized with lands, not with bonds or || going to apply the principle at a! Il you shou. On the 
_ will let me answer that question, (Laughter. | |} money, when portions of the State was almost | apply it now. But gentlemen say this is 
; Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; Lean answer it my- || a howling wilderness. The Government got | filty tour miles. That is true ; tisbill Is Mr, | 
f self. {Laughter.] If you are any part of it, |} $2 50 per acre for the alternate sections when | for fifty-four miles. When the last ii ve Deiat 
a it is but a small part. Why do gentlemen get || land was at $1 25 an acre, and to-day you can- || up, you, by strategy, made it seveuty |i totreat 
excited when I state these facts? Lam not |} not enter an inch of public lands in the whole It we put this fifty-four miles on it will be and In 
i arraigning the Pacific railroad for murder nor || State. It has all been taken. The Govern- || hundred and twenty-four miles. And t been a: 
j for a penitentiary offense. Lam only giving the || ment has received its money, and the State has | the next Congress will ask you to give then public! 
( law as it is written in the books and stating |! been developed into a great and productive | subsidies from Cheyenne Wells to anotiet aii 
, the facts. country; and it was developed just in accord- | place. can be 
4 i have been interrupted so much during my || ance with the very plan that I propose here || Perhaps these gentlemen will say to © form a 
5 remarks that | have not had time to comment | to-day to Congress, except that I go further || ‘‘ Why, LoGay, you do not understand that s' settled 
j upon my substitute. I hope the House will H than that went. It does de velop the country. || country we are going into, New Me xico. 2 | Cherok 
3 be as patient with me as I have been with other | Why, your railroads through the State of lowa haps Ido not know anything about it, bi ase relie f a 
i gentlemen who have interrupted me, until I || have been built on this same theory, except || these railroad men that in 1847 and 15! S briefly 
; can give my views in reference to the prop- || that I have changed it so far as applies to the || traveled over the very route laid down on \ House, 
osition L have introduced as a substitute for || interest on the bonds and the machinery for } map as their survey. I know ail avou : f thei 
; this bill. | the protection of the Government. That is || country through which their road wilh rau: S of Con 
: What do I propose? I propose this policy || the way in which your country bas been devel- || ever built. i have been over neary ee visdon 
to be applied to this road: | propose that the | } oped and in which it will be developed in this || mountain path in that country. Mainta 
Government shall guaranty the interest for | instance. I tell you railroads will go where | The lands in those valleys of Mexico ares makin; 
; $16,000 per mile of the bonds of the road to || trade is or will be: railroads will go where good | beautiful as the eye of man ever Deueu, o™ of the 
: 
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; oy y TV Thea ee ) eo 
Ess. wiry CONG. «ol D SESS. The Treaty-making I ower, &e. Mr. Lawre nee. Lio. or Ry ps 
|: es = 
@ . mate is one of the f finest that God has | aye legislation of Congress that the ** home- The treaty undertakes to enlarge the charac 
ian. Fresh meat will curethere while || stead and **preémption’’ laws may be justly ter of the grant into a fee-simple, | t is 
i} : ~ ‘ aatt ‘ ' i 
in the open air without the applic: a- || res garded as foun ded i n wisdom, and as having limi odin | its operation at d effect by the act of 
aa It will cure out in the hot sun, as | the general sanction of the people. The provis- Congress. : 
trom ny own observation. ‘The coun- | ions of these laws are so well understood that By the treaty between the United States and 
bounds with birds, goats, sheep, ante- | I need not now state them in detail. the C heroke e nation of Indians of July 19, 
prot s and a gress varie ty ot animals, both |] { nder cert: in limitations the * “pre eémption proc aimed Au Ll, 1866, 1t is provided as 
und wild, Itisa country that will 1] laws give toevery **head of a family. or widow, follows. : 
fas fast asa railroad goes through | orsingle man ov rthe ag eof te enty one years,” “Art. XNVILT. The Cherokee nation hereby cedes, 
ind ome rich and prosperous without || be ‘ing a citizen or having filed his declaration in trust to the United States, the tract of land in the 
covernment subsidy of $16,000 or 352,000 1] of intention to become suc h, who has made or ine ci tee a der the acter are 
vern in ree he ted States r the provisions of the seco 
— se railroad men know it well. |] shall make ‘‘a settlement in person on the ce agp tgp on ie an Maen cat ae ae “ 
, mA . : . - articl ) e of ~; and also that strip o 
or fing Now, sit. | say that Lam in favor of the great || public lands’’ afier the In dian itle is extin- — the hand ceded to the nation by the fourth article of 
a ly e improve ment, of civilization, ont a guis shed and afie rsurve Vy the rig ht to enter and an the Gl which is includ din the State t Kans is, 
She ere y >. - “a yy an and the ieroKees consent that said lands may be 
heard voyeral development of all the wealth and re procure a patent for one hi ie d an 1 sixty || included in the limits and jurisdiction of the said 
Cry ; of this country. But, sir, that is no || acres of land on payment of the minimum _ State. 
NOT Ww con Why, aS & Representative of my constit- Government price, ge ra S125 an acre. , aed Mads of th cone € - i shall be surveyed as the 
- ee t y | t Se , r 5 Unite States 7 public lands of the United States are surveyed, under 
yu “7 Sil stand by and see the Treasury | (Act September 4 1841, 5 United States Stat- || the direction of the Commissioner of the General 
cy day erowing leaner and leaner by the || utes-at-Large, 455. Land Office, and shall be appraised by two disinte: 
a | ryy ee . . » . » dle rye “ . } ] 
f is made upon it by these railro: ad and | Lhe ‘homestead law gives the right to = oe one ony aoa oy 1 by the Cherokee 
a “ : . 7 nationa ‘OuUneI il ne y the Secret y of the 
. ep corporations. I am not willing to do it. I] enter upon the same classes of lands and pro- || fnterior, and, in case of disagreement, by a third 
; oy tomy friends in this House; | say to my || cure a patent after five years’ occupancy with- | person, to be mutually selected by the aforesaid 
e great nubli “an friends—although | do not regard |! out aying any money consideration fora home- || ®Ppraisers;, the appraisement to be not less than an 
vepuL: it 2 average of 31 25 per acre, exclusive f improv t 
' : : Ss i yperi ‘ofim rvetnents, 
age, | /,s asa political measure by any means—that || stead. (Act 20th May, 1862, 12 United States And the Secretary ofthe Interior sh at aes thane 
atid ; aad 1d ourselves to our constituents in the | Statutes, 392. ) time, as such surveys and ap Saicamaaes ure ay 
ieiabe ition that nominated our President-elect The purpose of the Government to maintain proved by him, atter due advertisements for sealed 
nomy should be our watchword. If || the policy of these laws has | rell bids, sell such lands to the highest bidders for cash 
it economy should be ate rd. | the policy of these aws has been so well Un- | jn parcels not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres 
. Wud ire »true to the men that elected us we shall derstood and £O implicitly relied ou that settlers and at not less than the appraised value: Py ricted, 
antic that pledge to-day. What are we now || have frequently entered upon public lands | That whenever there are improvements of the value 
t todo? We »asked || before they were surveyed. and ev betor of fifty dollars made on the lands not b tineral, 
, sa by tl his corpora ion to do? e are asked || “y ore t acy were surveyed, and even etore and owned and personally oecupied by any person 
a tovote s1b, 00a mile against ret ason and against | the Indian title was extinguished yin anticipa- | for agricultural purposes xt the date ot the signing 
ts will of our constituents and against the tion of surveys and the extinction of the Indian hereof, ea roremame dei ie ee rs wt siding 
( . .. a } : on such tmprovements, shit titer aque r ree 
sration—not express, but clearly imp lied— || title, and their mghts thus acquired have been — under suc See culations as the Secretary nf th : o Int 
m the convention that nominated your candi- respected, and titles perfected under these riorm 7 prescribe, be entitled to buy, atthe appraised 
80 jate for President. We are asked to support |} laws. Now, unless some reason exists for | ¥! tue, the smallest quantity of land in legal subdi- 
, aera ccm : | visions which will include his improvements, not 
Meguing this bill, which is in Opposition to the policy re- || excepting the Cherokee tral lands from the cena a sixty 
5 is Dill, Which 1s ppos ] y re XCe} 1 1eroKee neutral lands trom the exceeding in the aggregate one hundred and sixty 
P guarded as proper, expressed, as | understand, general land policy yot C ongress, it is munifest | acres, the expenses of survey and appraisement to 
; the President-elect, his declaration having that settlers on them should have the benefit 7 rie i; Pees Ned Thuat oe thi riiele 
} . | ‘ ot said land: ovided, That nothing in this uriicle 
; en made—not with reference to this particu- || of the ‘*homestead’’ and ** preémption’’ laws. | shall prevent Hien Mesaueteaie alt tna nienan Uedaas watt 
ll, but generally with reference to subsi- || This leads us to an inc aon as to the title of | ingthe whole of said lands not occupied by actual 
oe ; : : : ee ; selina it Gin dada Shin alkene ' 
es of the character ea given to rail- || these lands, and the position of the settlers in | * ttlers at the date of the ratification of this trea 
d a ? ; = not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres to each 
ils—as unwise, at les 'n the present em- || relation to them. person entitled to preémption under the preémption 
rassed condition of the Treasury. But this By the treaty with France of April 30, 1803, || laws of the United States in a body, to any responsi- 
company comes modestly forward and says: || the region of couutry west of the Mississippi nn ta issn ans is than on re dollar 
7 ¢ oi ‘ . eracre. — nilted Slutes “ s-u warge, SOL-SUG. 
“ Subsidize for us these fifty-four miles of roi ad; || river was ceded to the United States * forever os : 
} . . . ss » at g . , , : ‘ . > ’ > 
sap your constituents in the face; violate your || and in full sovereignty. (S United States Before this treaty was made, the Cherokec 
rty platform ; violate your pledges made upon || Statutes-at-Large, 202. ) Indians had pre ictically abi indoned the neutral 
— ‘stump; and on the eve of the new admin- The act of Congress approved May 28, 1830, lands, and about one thousand and three fami- 
“ siration coming into power make a direct issue || authorized the President to e ‘xtinguish ecrtaih lies of American citizens had settled on them 





and made valuable improvements with a view 
to secure homesteads or acquire titles under 
the preémption laws. This was done with the 
knowledge of the Indians, and without objee- 
tion, if not with their direct sanction and ap- 
proval. 

The preamble to a resolution adopt: 


Indian titles to lands and to give in exchange 
| other lands, and then provides— 

‘*Thatin the making of any such exchange or ex- 
| changes it shall and may be lawful for the President 
solemnly to assure the ‘ibe or nation with which 
the exchange is made that the United States will 
forever secure and guiranty to them and their heirs 
and successors the country so exchanged with; and 


with it on the question of involving us in fur- 
‘liability. Let him understand that you are 
wertul, that you ask no odds from him. 
Give the people of the country to understand 
that you defy their will in tato.”’ This, and 
nothing less, is what we are modestly asked by 


LU ‘ + 
{ 


this company to do. 


din the 





if they prefer it that the United States will eause a House of Representatives July 13, 1568, states 

in. het alone a grant to be made and executed to them for that . 

a . . _— ‘ s the same, provided always that such lands shall — 

nes The Treaty-making Power—The Cherokee || revert to the United States if the Indians become Socata tial i tai at a Miata i aie 
wd Neutral Lands in Kansas. extinct or abandon the same."—4 United States | two thousand additional families have settled on said 
And s Ntatutes-at- Large, 412, Cherokee neutral lands, each family occupying one 
5 | SPEEC ? ‘ "RENCE On the 29th December, 1835, a treaty was | bundred and sixty acres, on which improvements 
, EEC HI Ol HON. W : LAW RENC K, ve , ws have been made at an average cost of about five 


| concluded between the United States and the 
Cherokee tribe of Indians by which they ceded 
to the United States all their lands east of the 
Mississippi river, and the United States cede d 
to the Cherokees seven million aeres of land 
west of that river, bordering on the State of 


hundred and ten dollars, beside 
living of $150 for each family, said settlement and 
improvements being made without objection from 
any source and on the faith that the settlers would 
be protected inthe right to acquire title to said lands 
as other settlers on the public lands. On the 30th 
day of August, 1866, a contract was made by and be 
tween James HARLAN, 


OF OHIO, Pere and 
Ix rne House or RepreseNTATIvVES, 
you a January 26, 1869, 
e On the treaties concluded between the United States 
and Indian tribes, 


totreaties concluded between the United States 
od Indi an tribes, under which the power has 
‘n asserted and exercised to dispose of the 
vic lands to private individuals and to corpor- 
us, lhis House has denied that such power 
vo be constitutionally exercised, and in some 
‘orm and at some time the question must be 
settled. The ‘‘settlers’’ on what are called the 
ierokee neutral lands in Kansas have claimed 
wef at the hands of Congress, and I propose 
— ily lo present some considerations to the 
louse, not so much in support of the justice 


r 


, 4 


at ir demands as in vindication of the power | 


D 
0 


gress over the public lands and of the 
sdom of our land policy, which cannot be 

ntained if the assumptions of the treaty- 
““\02 power are tolerated. The land policy 
the United States has been so long settled | 


™ 
Ma) 


+ 


~ = 


| the northeast corner thereof, 


that in the above cession there is not contained a 
sufficient quantity of land for the accommodation of 


| the whole nation on thei r removal west of the Missis- 


sippi, the United States, in consideration of the sum 
of $500,000 therefor, hereby covenant and agree to 
convey tothe said Indians and their descendants by 
»yatent in fee-simple the following additional tracts 
of land, situated between the west line of the State 
of Missouri and the Osace reservation, beginning at 
the southeast corner of the same, and run north 
along the east line of the Osage lands fifty miles to 
and thence east to the 
west line of the State of Mécsvari : thence with said 
line south fifty miles; the ‘nce west to the place of 
beginning, estimated toe mis tin eight hundred thou- 
sand acres of land.’’"—7 ted States Statute nats 
Large, 480. 


In pursuance of this treaty and the act of 
Congress referred to a patent was issued to the 
Cherokee nation for these lands December 51, 
1838. ‘This tract is what is called the Cherokee 
neutral lands. 


Arkanss The ond * the treaty Secretary of the Interior, and 

Mr. L AW RENCE, of Ohi Thav ee Ae Soe article of the treaty the American Emigrant Company for the sale of cer 

Vas ; . ° 7 of 110. 1ave ON Sev- then provides as follows: tain portions of said lands, which contract has been 
eral occasions called the attention of the House || “And whereas it is apprehended by the Cherokees | #8signed by said company to James F. Joy, said cor 


tract andassignment being on fileinthe Department 
of the Interior. Asupplemental treaty between the 
United States and said Cherokee nation was made 
April 27, 1868, ratified June 6, and proclaimed June 
10, 1868, all without any knowledg e thereof by any 
of the persons occupying said lands, and which rati 
fies said contract with the American Emigrant Cow 
pany and the assignment thereof to said Joy with 
certain modifications provided in said supp rlemential 
treaty, but which makes no provision for the prot 
tion of the persons or families whohave settled upor 
and improved said lands, but purports tor: uti! y asale 
of said lands, including theimprovements thereon.” 


The contract with the American Emigrant 
Company purported to sell these lands at one 
dollar an acre, payable in installments, running 
nine years, with interest. by the two treaties 
‘actual settlers’? prior to August 11, 1866, 
are so far protected that they are entitled to 
buy the lands they ‘‘not being min- 
eral,’’ at an appraisement made in the mode 


' 
settied, 
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yr ! 1 oy the e retary ot the Inter! yr, 

i I »cberpliaant ath acre, 

i bts aot ler I pith THe Tal (coal) 

id LV () moout tout hundred claimants 

} fin the right to purchase under the 

treaty Libthe residue ol the lands purport to 

dio dames [. Joy at one dollar an acre, 

msfatbliimeu >» rub ing nine Years, 

j } hii) it lL tie saie to Joy ure 

1 tise the great body of the actual settlers 

are deft unprotect d by law, and are defeated 
dm tii ivy “1 4 XN poe ctationus 


it the sale to Joy is ill ge al he has no right to 
complain if Congress shall give protection tothe 
settlers, nor can he object if they are already 
entitled to the homestead and 
pre emption acts. 

If Congress has power to cance Il the sale to 
Joy, even if it was made under color of law, 
then the moral question may arise whether it 
is the duty of Congress, and if the power exists, 
to defeat lis expectations of profityor permit him 
to defeat the expectations ot nearly three thou- 
sand families, many of whose members were 
soldiers who tought to save the Republic whose 
protection they ask, and still more of whom are 
women and children who imp loringly pray that 
they may not be driven from the homes they 
have helped to make and on which they re sly 
for support. 

Some persons, conceding that the treaty- 
making power, unaided by act of Congress, is 
not competent to authorize w sale of the pub- 
he lands of the 
others in fee-simple, yet maintain that the 
Cherokee nation of Indians were the absolute 
owners in fee-simple of these neutral lands, 
and that the treaty-making power is compe- 


benelit of the 


United Slates to citizens or | 


tent to sell suchlands, or that the Indians could 


authorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell. 
1 cannot agree to either of these positions, but 
they do not really arise in this inquiry. 

/ maintain that the Cherokee nation never 
had any vite beyond a right of occupancy. 

In Blackstone s Commentaries, volume 1, 
book 2, page 104, it is said: 

“T. Tenant in fee-simple is he that hath lands, 


tenements, or hereditaments to hold to him and his 
heirs forever, ‘generally, absolutely, and simply,’ 


Without mentioning what heirs, but referring that to 


h isown p ile asure or to t lie disposition of the law.’ 
‘ 4 b i ‘This is property in its highest 
degree,’ 

‘A fee, therefore, in general signifies an estate of 
inheritance, being the highest and most extensive 
interest that aman can havein a feud; and when 
the term is used siinply, without any other adjunct, 
or has the adjunct of simp/e annexed to it, (as a fee 
ora fee-simple,) itis used in contradistinction to a 


fee-conditional at the common law or a fee-tail by | 
the statute, importing an absolute inheritance clear | 


of any condition, limitation, or restrictions to par- 
ticular heirs, but descendable to the heirs general, 
whether male or female, lineal or collateral.” 


In Kent’s Commentaries, volume 4, part 4, 
page 4, it is said: 

**feve-simple is a pure inheritance, clear of any 
qualification or condition, and it gives a right of 
succession to all the heirs generally, under the re- 
striction that they must be of the blood of the first 
pure haser and of the blood of the person last seized. 

It is an estate of perpetuity, and confers an unlim- 
tfed power of alienation, and no person is ¢: ipable of 
having a greater estate or interest in land, Lvery 


reatraent uponalienation is inconsistent with the nature | 


of ase e-simple.”" 
A fee-simple is an absolute title—a title to a 
person, his heirs or suecessors forever. The 


act of May 28, 1830, authorized the President— | 


_““Solemnly to assure the tribe that the United 
States will forever secure and guaranty to them and 
their successors the country so exchanged with them, 
and if they prefer it, that the United States will 
cause a patent or grant to be made and executed to 
them for the sume.” 

Not the fee-simple, not the title absolute, 
but the occupancy of the * country’’—this was 
to be secured and guarantied, and the grant or 
patent conveyed ¢his security and guarantee, no 
more. The act does not once name the title 
to the land. In providing for a reversion it 
was the /aad that should revert; Congress did 
not even by implication concede a title to the 
Indians in any form. 
always occupied lauds in common and held no 


‘The Cherokee tribe had | 


The Treaty-making Powe ri te, ~Mr. 


THE 


tithe Sith S¢ veralty. ] he aet itself ec nite I plat d 


an Oecupancy in common, and then 
Provided alrraya, That such lands shall revert to 
the United State if the Indians become exiinet or 
| j } ’ 9 
abandon toe sate, 


Phis looks to an oe upaney in common—de- 
nies the power of sale in the Indians essential 
ee simple, and looks to an ultimate ex 
tinction of their right of occupancy. 

Fhe act shows that the patent could not en 
large the character of the ‘* assurance and 
‘guarantee of country ”’ 


contained is bia at 
not authorize a grant to inure to ‘‘as- 


signs" ! 


does 
or vendees of the Indians. 
. . ; . 

lhe law itself was enacted lo carry out the 
known and recognized policy of the United 
Slates in relation to the Indian tribes. 

lhe Cherokee nation exchanged their Geor- 
gia lands or money claims, for the Kansas 
neutral lands 

Phe Supreme Court of the United States had 
determined the character of the Indian right 
to lands and their relation to the Government. 

dn 5 Peters, 48, Justice Baldwin said: 

‘ Indians have rights of occupancy to their lands as 

sacred as the fee-simple absolute title of the whites; 
but they are only rights of occupancy, ineapable of 
alienation or being held by any other than common 
right without permission trom the Government, (3 
Wheaton, 592.) In Fletcher vs. Peck this court decided 
that the Indian occupancy was not absolutely repug- 
nant to a seizing in tee in Georgia; thatshe had good 
right to grant land so occupied; that it was within 
the State and could be held by purchasers under a 
law subject only to extinguishment of the Indian 
title.”’”) (6 Cranch, 88-142; 9 Cranch, 11.) ; 
: “In the case of Johuson vs. Me latosh, 8 Wheaton, 
O47, 571, the nature of the Indian title to lands was 
considered leading to the conclusion that their ten- 
ure was the same oe cUpANCY; their rights occupancy, 
and nothing more; that the ultimate, absolute fee 
Jurisdiction, and sove reignty wasin the Government, 
subject only to such rights; that grants vested soil and 
dominion and the powers of Government, whether 
the land granted was vacant or vecupied.”’ 


Chief Justice Marshall said: 
* They (the Cherokee Indians) oceupya territory to 


w > uss , 
hich we assert a title independent oftheir will, whieh || whether it has been observed or not. 


must take effect in point of possession when their 
right of possession ceases. 
state of pupilage. Theirrelation tothe U hited States 

resembles that of a ward to his guardian.’ = 

sd * “They and their country are considered ‘ 
foreign nations as well as by ourselves as being so 
oan under the sovereignty and dominion of 
the United States that any attempt to acquire their 
lands or to form a political connection with them 
would be considered by all as an invasion of our ter- 
ritory and an act of hostility.” 

Justice Johnson said: 

* They never have been recognized as holding sov- 
ercignty over the territory they occupy.” 

But if they had a fee, a perfect title, the law 
of Congress under which they held it declared 
that— 

“The lands shall revert to the United States ifthe 
Indians ”’ * * * * “abandon the same.” 


No matter how they ‘‘abandon”’ it, whether 
by voluntary removal, by a surrender of their 
rights, by treaty, or otherwise, the lands revert. 

‘The lands do not revert ‘‘in trust,’’ but 
absolutely to the United States. 

The Indians did in fact abandon these lands. 
They relinquished their rights by the treaty 
wroclaimed August 11, 1866. This they could 
fawfally do and did do. The effect of this sur- 
render and abandonment is not impaired by 
the fact that this treaty attempted to cede the 
lands ‘*in frusf,’’ and to provide fora sale. 

If, then, as [ have shown, the Cherokee 
nation had no absolute fee-simple, no right 
themselves to sell these lands, they could not 

cede any to the United States, and could not 
stipulate that the Secretary of the Interior 
should sell a title which they did not have, or 
do what they could not do. Yet no one ever 
claimed or supposed that the Indians could 
sell these leads either to a foreign nation or 
to individual citizens. How, then, could they 
stipulate for a right to be exercised in their 
favor which they did not have? The power to 
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Lawrence. 


| of the Interior the ** power to dispose ot 


| the territory ”’ 


| cede to the United States the ar ag : 


| from congressional legislation, 
| to the lands over which they hold any rig 
| may be regulated by congressional law, 





| J; anuary 


i 


10TH Cong... 
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The pretense that the Cherokees 
the Secretary of the Interior, as - 
power of sale, or that he could « wea 
Without the autuority of an act of ( 
does not deserve to be dignified WI 
sion. He is an ollicer of the Gy r 
only such powers as the Statutes g 
none of these authorize him to 
for or trustee of the ludian tribes 
ner attempted, He could not De « 
a trust without the 
Congress. 

Butif the Cherokees hada fee-g; mple title, 
treaties could not confer upon -* eons 


vei 


a 


sanction ot 


pecting 
of the Indians so as to eff, 
sale of them in the manner proposed. 


The Cherokees could, and by the tre; 


make needful rules and regulations res 


occupaney—all the right they had, w} 
was, 
The treaty-making power, so fur as it re 


aley 


/to the Indian tribes, at most can only er 


municipal, not public law. 

In Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia, (5 Peters 
it was held that the Indian tribes are not 
nations, 

They are not independent nations, ex; 
All th autre 


In oe vs. Morton (2 Curtis's Circuit € irt 
Reports, 454) the court held that— 
“Though a treaty is a law of the land under +h 


| Constitution of the United States, Congress may ; 


| peal itso faras it is a municipal law, provide! 


Meanwhile they areina | 








authorize a sale under a treaty in the form | 


attempted all rests on the assumption that the 
Indians had a fee-simple title, and when this 
assumption fails there can be no treaty power 
of sale. 


| States from other countries + 
| political and not to the judicial depari ment of t 


| of the treaty. 


| in our jurisprudence. 
| Foster vs. 


| ties engage to perform a particular act, 
| addresses itself to the political not to the judi ee 
| department, and the Legislature must execute ( 


| subject-matter is within the legislative power 
| Congress 


‘A promise in a treaty that the products o 
country shall not be subjected to a hig her. rate 
duty than like products imported into the Unin 
‘ddresses itself t 


Government, and the courts cannot try the 4 


* Though the treaty with Russi« of December 
1832, (Statutes-at-Large, 444,) stipulated that 


| higher rate of duties should be imposed on 


imported from Russia than on like articles im 


| from other places, this court cannot try the quest, 


whether a certain species of hemp on witch aduls 
of twenty-five dollars per ton isimposed by an acto! 
Congress is ‘like’ Russian hemp within the meaning 
, This is a question tor Congress, 0 
tor the courts.’ 
And Mr. Justice Curtis says: 

‘* The truth is that this clause in the treaty is merely 
a contract, uddressing itself to the legislative pow 
The distinction between such treaties and those 
which operate as laws in courts of justice Is sectied 
It was clearly pointed out 
Neilson, 2 ‘Peters, 314. By the trear 
tween the United States and Spain, of the 22d 01 im 
ruary, IS1Y, (8 Statutes- at-Large, 252,) it was 
latea by the tormer ‘that all grants of land | mH 
&e., by his Catholic majesty, &e., shall be ratified « 
confirmed to the persons in possession of the lanus 
&e. ‘The question arose whether this clause op 
ated on the titles to the lands. Mr. Chie! Just 
Marshall, delivering the opinion of the court 

*Qur Constitution declares a treaty to bea law ot t 
land. It is, consequently, to be regarded in cours 
of justice as equivalent to an act of the Legis! itu 
whenever it operates of itself without the aid o! ta ) 
legislative provision. But when the terins ol 


stipulationimport acontract, when ere t. ’ s pal r 
re treaty 


contract before it can become a rule for the cou! 
After commenting on the language of the article, 4 
proceeds: ‘This seems to be the language 0! \ 
tracts; and if it is, the ratification and confirm uti 
which are promised must be the act of the Legis 
ture. Untilsuch act shall be passed the court 1s Dot 
at liberty to disregard the existing laws on the sul 
sont.”” 


This is the established doctrine under th 
treaty as well as under that by which L soursian a 
was acquired, (8 Statutes-at- Large, 200). 5° 
Garcia vs. Lee, 12 Peters, 519; Talbui ¥*. 
Seaman, 1 Cranch, 1; Ware vs. — , 
Dallas, 361; Story on the Constitution, sect!” 
1838; Paschal’s Annotated Constitution, °4 , 

And again, in Cherokee Nation vs. Geory 

(5 Peters, 46,) it is said : 
‘ However individual judges may cot 


8 


nstrue them 


(treaties,) it is the province ot the court to conto “t 


its decisions to the will of the Legislature, 1! an - 
ie been clearly expressed.”’—oster VS. 
Peters, 307. 
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APPENDLX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. “9 Lt 
ei 
Baas 9 Y racy y TD iswogt -. ) oa iS 
wit CONG....0D SESS. The Lreaty-making Power, &e.—Mr. Lawrence. Llo. or Rers. 
: e; 
s:ory on the Constitution, section 1858, Judge Story, in discussing the treaty-making |} ment to its ay propriate funetions or } e 
power, limits it thus: States cs. Nic 1 Paine R { i 
be disputed that they (treaties) are *“ A power (to make treaties] given by the Consti- The il ot lreprese ves 1 i 
legislative p ywer, and may be repealed, tution ¢annot be construed to auth rige a destru ed fh 1 { | { 
F t i sasure.’’ . Pediat . oA ee 7) , AAU ELLE that } rea { ‘ POV 
r laws, at its pleasure, tion of o her powers » dis se of lands} given in ; \ > F 
. Convention that framed the Constitu- uve anaes ee nt. It must be construed, there- || “' 0 a 1 spose « ‘: prt ' la 
. or : ore, In subordination toit nd nnot supersede or 1 it 1 ely ‘ tious } 
@ \ Mercer said: ; ‘ Ht, aha Canoe supel } 4 
y lo, LiSi, Mr. Mercer said: interfere with any other of its fundamental provis- the following re . irk 
«would not he final, #0 a8 to alte r the Tenes ions, Each is equally obligatory and of paramount ‘ ? ans 
till ratified by legislative authority. This authority within its scope, and no one embraces a hi De vt Senate and Hou f Re ves 
ise of treaties in Great Britain, particu- right to annihilate any other.” i the Cn » 1 ie ‘ 
om ee -of commerce wit ‘rance.”’ } rs f ’ . lat ih atl eases Where ar ron, >t 
ate treaty . weer th France In the United States vs. Gratiot, 14 Peters, 1868, shall have settled on any tract of land 
r 93, Mr. Wilson said: 525, 538, the court, in commenti og on the huoudred and rae UCFES OF less, in the | dy of tas ls 
king of Great Britain was obliged to resort words of the Constitution ‘ dispose of,’ say: || kHoWnAs the Cherokee neutral lan ds, and shall hi 
jament for the execution of the most import- Jae : : ; l ese Se made impr enna thereon of the vy alue of fifty 
\ aatics. aan pee must beleftt sso te scretion of Ci ; ‘n- || dollars, and occupied such tract for agricultural pur- 
i ; ° gress, he power over the public lands is vested in |} poses, such person, his heirs or assigns, s 
‘ 7 . g , ag ate ’ r "Ie ‘ ’ A ® = . Poceupyin 
of ngres® has not only regulate i Creren 1 Congress by the Constitution without limitation, | any such tract of land shall, after due proof made 
. cA ’ ’ . we in suc ‘ras ' e pres hod he t CD nem 
cat reaty-making power as to these neutra In Scott vs. Sanford, 19 Howard, 436, it was || such manner as may be preseribed by the § 
ee 4g has by law specifically provided, by |) caig: . | tary of the Interior, be entitled to enter and rs 
tl, js, UM Se : j 


ict of May 28, 18380, that when they are 
; s by the Indi ans they ‘** shall revert 
Unite 1 States.”’ 
rhe “homestead ”’ and ‘* preémption ”’ laws 
‘he right to enter publie lands after the 
title is extinguished and after survey. 
» treaties with the Cherokees attempt to 
av. in violation of the act of May 28, 1830, 
oe chat the lands shall not revert, and, in violation 
eae ‘sho homestead and preémption laws, that 
shall not be subject to homestead and 
mption entry and settlement. 
4s the Cherokees have abandoned the lands, 
their title has been extinguished and the 
lis ds have been surveyed, itis tomy mind clear 
7 ‘hat all said lands have reverted to and are 
ne d absolutely by the United States, and 
ee now subject to homestead and preémp- 
nen te son entry and settlement, and the sale in form 
best it ‘Joy cannot impair or interfere with these 


If there could be any doubt about this, Con- 
rate shas ample power, as already shown, to 
“7 re} eal the municipal provisions of the treaty 
tot purporting to authorize asale of those lands,and 
juest thus give relief tothe settlers. By the Consti- 
n ‘no State shall pass any law impairing 
obligation of contracts,’’ (article 1, sec- 
But there is no such prohibition on 

Congress, except as vested rights are protected. 
uy 7 my ju dgment, Congress has the ExcL USIVE 


Boos tron 10.) 





pang whether in ‘Indi an occupancy ornot. T ie exer- 
om s of the power is only a question of policy 
ud good faith. This grows out of the power 

merel} nf erred on Congress— 


hoe “T )disposeofand make all needful rules and rezu- 


uging to the United States ’’— 
aoe Wes and of the power— 
F “to admit new States”’— 
tothe Union; ‘and it arises from the sov- 
gnty of Congress as to the lands.’’ (Con- 
tution, article 4, section 3. ) 
rhe congressional power to dispose of the 


Hy { pr 








t, Su public lands is necessarily exclusive. It cer- 
oes ‘a uly is not exclusively a treaty-making power. 
‘ls not necessarily any part of that. power. 
ofa As to unoceupied lands it could not be a treaty | 
hepa power. Itis necessarily a congressional legis- 
treaty ative power, ‘To hold that it is concurrent with 
ud any other power is to reverse all rules of con- 
ute the ed aa : . og 
pee struction and introduce inextricable confusion. 
icle, b ; ‘tisunsafe to permit the land policy of Con- 
— ress to be overturned by the treaty-making 
mation 1 wer 
segisia- , ; ee as 
t is not Justice Baldwin, in Cherokee Nation vs. 
be sub- eorgia, said : 
os thie Th second clause of the third section of the 
er “urth article of the Constitution is equally conrine- 
pisiana ‘Ng: ihe Congress shall have power to dispose of | 
- See a2 mi ake all needful rules and regulations respect- || 
20 ome ’ territory of the United States.’ What that | 
a ritory was the rights of soil, jurisdiction, and sov- 
ton. 3 eh ty, claimed and exercised by the States and the 
ectiol 1» -Ubsress, has been already seen. It extended to 
040 oe ition of a Government whose laws and pre- 
« dete Were in force within its whole extent without a 
orgla «9 Of ladian jurisdiction, It is the same power 
4 was delegated to the old Congress, and, ac- 
r ; & to the judicial interpretation given by this 
os . _ In Git Hons va. Oa len, 9 Wheaton, 909, the wor ds 
RN », Pesulate,’ implied in its nature fuil power over the 
rat W ; tion ve fo be regulated. It exc! udes necessarily the ac- 
stam, a my a hers that would perform the same operation 
Wine sam thing,’ 


ns respecting the territory or other property be- || 
| ments 


| rial whether they rest on the clause authorizing 





** This clause of the Constitution authorizing Con- 
gress to ‘dispose of the territory,’ applied only to the 
property w hie! h the States held in common at that 
time, ane 1 hi is no reference whate ver toany te rrity ry 
which the new soverignty might afterward itself 
acquire.” 


But the power to govern territories, and asa 


consequence to dispose of the public lands, was | 


declared to be: 
* Theinevitable consequence of the right toacquire 
territory.””—Page 443. 
And the court said— 
**Wedo not mean, howe = to question the power 
of Congress in this respect. The power to_expand 


the territory of the Unite i States by the adimission 
of new States is plainly given.’’—Page 4147. 


And referring to this same territory acquired 
from France, including the Cherokee neutral 


|| lands, the court say: 


“It was acquired by the General Government as 
the representative and trustee of the people of the 
United States, and it must therefore be held in that 
ch: ari ic ter for fhe ir common and equal benefit. ‘ 

It is undoubtedly necessary that 


| some Government should be established in order to 
| organizesociety and to protect the inhabitantsin their 


personsand property; and as the people of theUnited 
States could act in this matter only through the Gov- 
ernment which represented them, and through which 
they spoke and acted when the territory was ob- 


| tained, it was not only within the scope of its powers, 
| butit was its duty to pass such laws and establish such 


a government as would enable those by whose author- 
ity they acted to reap the advantages anticipated 
from its acquisition, and to gather there a popula- 
tion which would enable it to assume the position to 
which it was destined among the States of the Union. 
The power to acquire necessarily carries with it the 
power to preserve and apply to the purposes for 
which it wasacquired. Thetorm of government to be 
establis hed necessarily rested in the discretion of 
Congress.’’—Page 448. 


It will be seen the power fo dispose of the 
public lands and to institute territorial govern- 
are declared to exist, and it is immate- 


Congress to ‘* dispose of the public lands”’ or 


the '* power to admit new States.”’ 


In either view the powers are exclusively in 
Congre ee. 
In 19 Howard, 447, the court say: 

** As the propriety of admitting a new State iscom- 
mitte dto A ots sound « liscretion of Cx —— ss, the power 
to ac ‘quire territory for that purpose, to be held by 
the United States until itis in asuits ible condition to 
become a State upon an equal footing with the other 
States, must rest upon the same disc retion. [tis a 
que stion Jor the politics le lepartene nt of the froverame nt, 
and not the judicial; and whatever the political de- 


| partment of the Government shall recognize as within 


the limits of the United States the judicial depart- 
ment is also bound to recognize. 

sy the political department is here meant 
Congress especially. (7 Howard, 1.) 


The President and Senate, under cover of 


| the treaty-making power, cannot establish a ter- 


ritorial or State government. That, by the 
universal opinion of all lawyerg and courts, 
**Ts a question for the political department.” 
The power to dispose of the public lands is 
exclusively in Congress for various reasons: 
First. 1f the treaty-making power can dispose 
of the public lands they may makea sale in one 


gross quantity which would forever prohibit the | 


possibility of establishing or maintaining a ter- 
ritorial or State government. 
Second. A power conferred 
without limitation is necessarily exclusive, and 
powers granted to the President and Senate 
must be so construed as to limit each depart- 


. 
on Congress 


1} tury of the 
so to be paid for said lan is shal { be paid over to said 


| objects, 








| as to dispose of the public lands. 





| thereby to that extent annul the treaty. 





a patent for tl he lande so oecupied on paying $1 25 an 
acre within one year, in such manner as the Seer 
Interior may prescribe. And the money 


Cherokee Ludians 
This remains send of in the Senate. 
On the 27th May, ISOS, a treaty was con- 
cluded with the Osage Indians by which eight 
million three thousand two hundred and three 


} acres of land were to be sold to the Leaven 
| worth, Lawrence, and Galveston Railroad Com- 
| pany tor nineteen cents an acre. 


On the 18th of June the House passed a 
resolution, as follows: 

* Resolved, (as the sense of this House.) That the 
terms, conditions, and stipulations of the 
aforesaid pretended treaty are not within the treaty 
making power, nor are they authorized either by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States; and there 
fore this Llouse does hereby solemnly condemn the 
same, and does also earnestly but respeetfully express 
the hope and expectation that the Senate will not 
ratify the said pretended treaty.” 

The Senate has not yet acted on the treaty. 
Some limit must be affixed to the treaty- making 
power. It has been well said that 

‘If such an innovation of the rights of the House 
or of the rights of Congress be allowed to go unchal- 





lenged there is little else in the way of legislation 
that may not be done by treaty. Why may not the 
right of suffrage be re gul: ited by reciprocal treaties? 


Why not so tix the price of our public lands? Why 
may notinternalimprovements, canals, and railroads 
be secured on the international reciprocity plan? 
Why not leave reciprocity in fortification treaties? 
Why not thus regulate the rates of postage ? Why not 
reéstablish slavery by a rec iprocal treaty with Brazil 
or the king of Dahomey? Why not have reciprocal 
naturalization treaties? Why may not wom England 
be thus put out in the cold. or the State of Michigan 
be alice nated by treaty with the Canadian Domuin- 
ion? Whynot borrow money or resume specie pay 
ment by virtue of a reaprocity treaty? 

‘These interrogatories give some indication of the 
possible scope of the powers claimed and the easy 
manner in which power may slide into the hands of 
the few, and, without changing the form of our Gov 
ernment, wholly subvert its popular character.”’— 
Morrill’s Speech, Senate, January 14, 1869. 


Congress has power to declare war as well 
The treaty- 
making power can no more dispose of the lands 
than it can bind the nation to engage in a foreign 
war. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot predict, but I cannot 
doubt what will be the final decision of the 


Supreme Court of the United States on the 


questions I have discussed. I do not believe 
that three thousand families will or ought to be 
driven from homes acquired under the circum- 
stances | have stated. 

The Legislature of Kansas can enact an oe- 
cupying claimant law and a five years’ statute 
of limitations, which will give some protection 
to these settlers and bring their rights to a 
speedy decision. I believe they now are en- 
titled to the benefit of the homestead and pre- 
emption laws. 

I believe it is the duty of Congress to assert 
its rightful power over the public lands, by 
enacting alaw to rescind the sale to Joy, and 
Good 
faith and justice to the Cherokee nation require 
that these lands should be opened to preémp- 
tion entries, and the money for which the lands 
shall thus be sold be paid ‘ove rto that nz ition. 

If the treaty-making power is tolerated or 
sustained in th e assump ition of a right to dis- 
pose of the publi e domain, these Kansas set- 


tlers will not alone be the sufferers; but the 
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w! } +} ( tion it '{ will ] 
j | the ealamit 
i} ( in whose popular branch the peo 
! "s von heard 1 felt, will no 1 ig 
determine the land poliey of the nation in the 
of tl people; but speculators and 
monopolists will flourish on robberies perpe 
rated under cover of treatir privately made, 
secretly ratified, and carried into effect by 
agencies uncontrolled by the millions whose 
right gt interests they will sacrifice. [T will, 
when ; troduce a 


t will be in order to do sO, in 
bill to-c arry these as follows: 


Be it enacted, &e.. That so mach of the treaties be- 
"ade en the United States and the Cherokee nation of 


views into effect, 


Judians, proclaimed August 11, 18 #, and dune 10, 1s 8, 
ae pre ale sto authorizeasale of the lands describe oe 
theseventeenth article of said first-menti ned trea ty, 
and all contrasts and grants purporting to be ide 


thereunder, be and are annulled and dee 
and said lands shall be andare subject to settlement, 
entry, and sale at $1 23 an acre under the laws of the 
United States regulating preémptions, which laws are 


lare cok 1; 


xtended toand made applicableto said lands; andthe 
roceeds of the sales of said lands shall be from time 
»time paid over to said nation of Indi: ins until the 


itul sum paid them shall ¢ gual one dollar per acre 
or allsaid lands; and the Seeretary of the Treasury 
hall refund all moneys paid to the United States 
under any sale made by virtue of said treaties. 





Message and Repudiation. 


HON. W. 
OF OILLO, 
House or 


January 27, 1869, 


President's 


SPEECIL OF MUNGEN, 


IN ri REPRESENTATIVES, 


On the President's message and repudiation. 


Mr. MUNGIEN. Mr. Speaker, it is but sel- 
dom | trespass upon the time of this House in 
the way of speech-making. I do not think 
that | am so anxious to ‘‘appear in public on 
the stage’? as several gentlemen within the 
sound of my voice. Buatif | were, mortitica- 
tion and vexation would surely overtake me. 
if a member of this House who belongs to the 

ame political party | do wishes to be heard, 
either by way of explaining a measure, against 
a measure, or in any other manner, the tyranny 
of the inexorable two-thirds rule, forced and 
backed by the courtesy and more than Ches- 
terfield politeness of the dominant party upon 
this floor, will, as a general rule, choke him 
down, and he must remain silent. 

| had oceasion to remark on this floor. 
than a year since, as follows: 


Ever sinee the close of the war, and forsometime 
before, the course ot volicy y adop ted by my friends on 
the other side of th te se has ‘early indic ated that 

success is their paramount object.’ * . 

“Cabal and caucus settle questions of the 
gravest momeut and dleepest import to the Govern- 
ment. By asecret decree, agreed upon in a party 

iueus, and made, not as in former times, in the 
happy days of the Republic, any measure may be 
brought forward, and, under the lash of the previous 
question and the spur of passion 
passed ane 1 ‘beco mes a law; 
ment being allowed.” 

Phe following preamble and resolution of: 
fered by the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, | Mr. Broomau.,] and the action had 
thereupon, will fully demonstrate the truth of 
my assertion: 

‘Whereas the President of the United States, in 
his annual message to the Fortieth Congress at its 
third says: ‘It may be assumed that the 
holders of our securities have already received upon 
their bonds a larger amount than their original in- 
Vestment, measured by a gold standard. 
statement of facts it would seem but just and equi- 
table that the six per cent. interest now paid by the 
Government should be applied to the reduction of 
the principal in semi-annual installments, which in 
sixteen years and eight months would liquidate the 
entire national debt. Six per cent. in gold would at 
present rates be equal to nine per cent. in currency, 
and equivalent to the payment of the debt one and 
ahalf time in a fraction less than seventeen years. 
"This, in connection with all the other advantages 
derived from their investment, would afford to the 
public ereditors a fair and liberal compensation for 
the use of their capital, and with this they should be 
satisfied. The lessons of the past niimonith the 


more 


parts 


no discussion, no ame nd- 


ScSSiION, 


Peps Presich ] 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


I's Messrge and Repudiation—Mr. 


test, mnoy be under 1to be the sentiments of th 
pe | tf the l ted States and their Representa- 
iN 1 Congres Piver re, 

i , l tall form s and degrees of rem udlia- 
tion of nationalindebtednessare « se Amer- 
ican people. And that un ler no cireumstances will 
their Representatives consent to offer the publie 


tion, a less amount of 
Government contracted 


ereditor, as full compensa 
money than that which the 
to pay hii,’ 


This supp ised to be ve ry important pre- 
amble andre solution, mav be found in the D: aly 
Congressional Globe of the 15th of December, 
1868. 

Here is apretty bolus for a political doctor— 
no personal disrespe ct to the gentleman—to 
attempt to force down my throat. Does the 
honorable gentleman from Pent isylvania sup 
pose that he has either the authority, the right, 
or the power to mix up a set of words in such 


GLOBE 


aformas to be palatable to him, and then, while | 


refusing to allow any modification, any quali- 
fication, any amendment, any explanation on 
the part of gentlemen on this side of the House, 


| to whom those words are obnoxious, force them 


date 


| question involved in 


and fanaticism, is | 


Upon this 


lender that it is not well to beoveranxious in exact- | 


ing trom the borrower rigid compliance with the 
letter of the bond :’ and whereas such sentiments, if 
perinitted to co to the world without immediate pro- 


to vote his resolution through or be stigmatized 
as repudiators and as not being willing to pay 
the justdebts of the Government ? 
ove rwhe! 
House and on the the bankers and 
bondholders of the Government, as is shown 
by their votes and actions on this floor, sup- 
pose that by any prean ible or resolution, or by 
any attempt to avoid discussion and debate on 
the momentous questions touching the finan- 
cial condition of this country, they can intimi- 
any one? I beg leave very respectfully 
to inform those gentlemen, if any there be 
holding such opinions, that they are mistaken 
in their estimate of at least a few over here. 
The self: congratulating chuckle in) which 
the gentlemen on the bondholding side of the 
the resolution indulged 
when they got the matter through on the I4th 
day of las t Dee ember, was evidence, to my 
mind at they thought the country 
was safe and had been saved alone by words. 
Well, no matter ; 
patriotism, gravity for wisdom, moneyed specu: 
lations at the expense of the Government for 
loyalty. Sending all our wives, relations, and 


side of 


least, that 


| every one else than our sons and brothers, &e., 


to the Army and staying at home ourselves 
have drawn columns of applause from a sub- 
sidized press. 

But what is this resolution, this great pan: a 
cea, thisantidote for all the presidential poison? 
The President told a great many truths and 
showed up a great many of the sins of omission 
and commission on the part of this extremely 
loyal Republican party. Not 
avoid the force of the argument he used, nor to 
contradict the statements he made, it is per- 


being able to | 


Does the | 
ming m: ority on the other side of the | 


words have often passed for | 


haps thought by selecting part of his remarks | 


relative to the amount of interest which has 


already been paid to the shy locks and bankers | 


and shavers and bondholders to 
him and every one who voted against the 
amble and resolution in question as repudia- 
tors. With a view to make us all repudiators 
who would not vote with him we have the 
words of the honorable gentleman from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. E. B. Wasnpvunne, } as follows: 

**As T understand, Mr. Speaker, a negative vote on 
this question will indorse the extract from the Pres- 
ident’s message and favor repudiation,” 

This was upon the question of agreeing to 
the preamble and the first clause of the resolu- 
tion, 

A few minutes before this the gentlemen 
from Wisconsin [ Mr. ELpripGe]} had demanded 
a division, so as to have a separate vote on the 
preamble and resolution. The Speaker decided 
thus: 

The Chairstated that the previous question would 
operate on the preamble and resolution unless some 
gentlemen demanded aseparate vote. [twas notde- 
manded. ‘The preamble simply recites an extract 
from the President's message.” 

Now, there are words and deductions in the 
preamble which are not to be found in the 


pre- 


stigmatize | 


Vunge it, 














| culation, 


| and the States 





10TH Cong... 85 & 


: {OTH | 

President’s message. and jt ey 

face: but we must vote tor w 

or rather claimed to be **a mer, 

mess ee scontra are ee 
mentand the language contradiers; 
is no chance to have a separate y 

some gentleman had not de mand: : 
vote at amoment previous. Wir), 

I find no fault: in one point of view 

cording to the rules. But it is y . 
tunate, when we do not have th, 

knowing beforehand what the genta, 

Pennsylvania or illinois or somewhers , 

going to foree u ipon us, and there; 

prepare “to eall fora division inst anitans 

I say it is hard to be told that We Canr 
| a separate vote; and because we will " 
dorse all he says we have to be denoune, . 
| repudiators, and the Republican newarn,. wt 
abuse us for our votes. The clue wo.) i's 
cleverly given by the gentleman trom |] e lave re 


and was not contradicted by the Spexl 


With all due respect to the Speaker, [ : 
be allowed to say, that there was a y, 
portant part of the President's mess ire 
was not recited touching the e o 
and immediately preceding the extract ay 
by the gentleman from Penn dee “TM uly 
Broomat, | and which would mak: : 
tence taken all together bear a very div. 
meaning. The gentleman from Penysy! a 
who penned the preamble and resol ag 
question knows very well, or at least ouy 
know, that great injustice was done the Pr. e 
dent by the recital of only a part of the; a a 
sage in the preamble. He knows that Heo 
President distinctly, in the same paray 
from which he quoted, disel: sims 8 an ‘ 
repudiation, Here is the first pa 
paragraph and immediately prec aa ng 
tract. It will be found on page 11 of | ] 

iwe as printed and furnished to mem 
both branches of Congress : 5 

‘Various plans have been proposed for th ither 
ment of the public debt. However they mi i 
varied as to the time and mode in whie 
be redeemed, there seems to be a genera 
rence as to the propriety and justness of a red t 
in the present rate of interest. The Seeretary ot vileg 


Treasury in _ report recommends five ] 
Congress, in a bill passed prior to adj 
the 27th of July last, agreed upon four and four and the mon 
a half per ecent.; while by many three perc 
been held to be an amply sufficient retur: 
investment. The general impression as to | x 
bitancy of the existing rate of interest has led: 
inquiry in the public mind respecting the 
tion which the Governinent has a ‘tually 
for its bonds, and the conclusion is becoming pr 
lent that the amount which it obtained was | ave th 
money three or four hundred per cent. less tua reegen) 
obligations which it issued in return. ; 
*Iteannot be denied that we are paying an extr S 
agant percentage forthe use of the money ro ierred t 
which was paper currency, greatly depreciated ul thos 
the value of coin, This fact is made apparent 
we consider that bondholders receive from the 
ury, upon each dollar they own in Gov: 
securities, six per cent, in gold, which is ne a5 
quite equal to nine per cent. in curre! ; that t r i 
bonds are then converted into capital for the na more el 
banks, upon which those ins stitutions issue th 
bearing six per cent. interest; and tia : \ 
they are exempt from taxation by the Goverum faet is t 
, and thereby enhanced two perce! ticians 
in the handsof the holders. We thus haveana : 
gate of seventeen per cent. which may b 
upon each dollar by the owners of Governm rely 
ities. A ‘system that produces such results ts Je ment 1 
regarded as favoring a few at the expense 0! 
many, and has led to the further inquiry whe” . t 
our bondholders, in view of the large profits W Ati fact 
they have enjoyed, would themselves be avers: 
settlement of our indebtedness upon a pian W 
would yield them a fair remuneration, : 
same time be just to the tax-payers ot woe nation, 
Our national credit should be sacredly observed: then n 
in making provis ion for our creditors we shoul aie 
forget what is due to the masses of the peor oa 


wnt oP 






nts 


tatt limes t 


Then immediately follows the words qu" lel 
in the preamble, “It mav be assum d, \ « 
Now, Mr. Speaker, no fair-minded mat We 
assert that there is anything whatever [x : B subsidi 
repudiation in the paré agraph quote d from pas were c! 
11. The trouble is this with the banswing § that w: 
bondholding gentlemen, or their friends © fort an 
this floor: they did not wish the peop: ists. w 
know that they received seventeen por © carcas: 


‘ 
“ 


per annum on their bonds; nor did the} 
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soned the enormous profits they 

1 yom this bond and national bank 

' fuily devised and shrewdly man- 
“ar do the y wis sh the attention of the 
u ri alt _— i 
cs of the people.” : 
irther to say, with a view of cor- 
was evidently a mistake of the 
the following words contained 
lines of the preamble already 
not mere recital of the Presi 
e, nor are they contained in the 


to ** what is 


lity their ( 


such sentiments, if permitted to go 
rout immediate protest, may be un- 
>the sentiments of the people of the 


< ites and their Representatives in Con 
inced : modesty of the resolution in question is 
. 1 by the ability and patriotism of 
chose WhO 8 sup ported it. ‘The y speak fully and 
tt yor “the American people,’’ which under 
‘can rule, I presume, means whites, 
mulattoes, Indians, Chinese, and all. 
=i \ a et me say that in my opinion, if the 
se Wh yon had been made so as to read and 
aul F cuneauakels of the sense of this House, 
have been at least as forcible, and 

y more becoming. And then, ‘that 

' and degrees of repudiation,” &e. ] 

we are to understand by this that 

‘ Ter to pay the bondholders in the legal- 

notes of the Government instead of in 

‘form or degree of repudiation.” 
Shenae by those gentlemen to be 
on in any *‘ form or degree *’ to com- 
rippl led per usionerto take rags and green 
5 for his pittar ice; or to force “the farmer, 


s some 
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| long it will be until he 
'to a piece of paper, 


f mechanic, the sewing woman, the business | 


ceive rags for their work, labor, and 

us. But ask a bondholder to give 

s bond and take greenbacks, and thus 

accumulating interest, that is repudia- 

‘in some form or degree.”’ 

thereby lighten the burden of taxation ona 

vtetro dd o, oppressed, and overtaxed peo- 

| s‘*some @ form or degree of repudiution,”’ 

el am IT guilty. | ‘* Equal taxation aud no 
zed classes’? is my motto. 

lhe shyecuritiead howl and whine raised by 

meyed interests of the country when you 

; sbout taxing the bonds, or about the injus- 

‘ (ce in not having them pay their just propor- 

f tax, is truly amusing. ‘They are all 

they loaned their money to the Govern- 

‘when it needed the money; they 

1 ive the terms of their bond; and when Con- 

_— gressuien undertake to say, and do say, any- 


ext tung like that contained in the resolution re- | 


red to, you hear from Wall street, and from 


orig hose interested in fleecing the people in 
] this way, the compliments paid by Shylock to 
Portla: 
VD iniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel! O 
lige! O wise and uprigbt judge! How much 
eld rart thou than thy looks!” 
mad t _ Away with such stuff, such nonsense! The 
ae fet is that the capitalists and dominant poli- 
ae ‘clans of this country were the means of pro- 
r ‘onging the war at least two years, and were | 
“irgely instrumental in saddling the Govern- 
ment with a debt which. unless a different | 
wh pouley shall be adopted, never will be paid. 


Au fact, judging by the funding bill now pend- 
g, which will tax the people three or four 





’ ies the whole amount of our debt, enormous | 
ea ‘is, during the proposed forty years, and 
uld not eu not have a single cent of the principal 


- looks more like repudiation than any- 


ne 


quo’ i have seen or heard of lately. 
pg large the capitalists and the dominant 
Pouticlans with prolonging this war at least | 
g ' years; and while they were doing so a 
zed press and subsidized stump orators 
g des re charging that it was the Democratic party || 
is , {twas doing this, and giving aid and com- 
“rtand sympathy to the enemy. The capital- 
ri ists, with the keen scent of the vulture when a | 
ey lik “arcass is at hand, stood aloof, gathering their 
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money together, their safes locked and double- 
barred, their purse-strings tightly tied, their 


fingers eagerly clutching theirtreasure. They 


were anxtously counting the days and weeks 

when the Government would be compelled to 
give them their own terms for their er Mr. 
Chase, then Secretarv of the Treasurv. a banker 


and capitalist himself, g iS: 
and gold went up as high as two hundred and 
eight-five per cent. in dune, 1863, ‘his would 
notdo! Ca pnitalists wante Fo ty tterthine. Th 

greenbacks were almost worthless. and made so 
by the capitalists themselves. fhe nation, 
bleeding at every pore. must stand the money- 
leeches still further, an they forc« dthe Govern- 
ment to issuing bonds, which sharpers bought 
up at forty to fifty cents on the dollar; and to 
add toall this their course of policy, financially 


Y 
I 
r 
T 


caused the Government to pay two or three 
prices for everything required to carry on the 
war. 

Let me suppose acase uppose the honor- 
able gentleman from Pennsylvania were in the 
Potomac river and struggling for his life to get 
out, and suppose that with the aid of forty dol- 
lars he wou ld be nabled to succeed : day Cooke 


ending thesituation, 


, ’ 
Comes along, and, comprel 


with an eye to busines ] Oks at the st 


ruggle 
of my Pe 


‘nosylvania friend and calculates how 
can barely sign his name 
from sheer exhaustion. 
He finds my friend getting weaker, and when 
he is about to sink Mr *T will 
furnish the forty dollars on one or two trifling 
conditions ;"° almost dying, Mr. Broomays 
gasps out, ‘*What are the conditions?’ Ie 
is informed that for the forty dollars he must 
give Mr. Cooke his note for $100; he must 
pay interest semi-annually in gold on the 8100, 
and in addition must keep Mr. Cooke clear of 
the payment of all loeal and munic Ips al taxes 
on that amount. He also says that the note can 
be paid any time between five years and “inden 
years thereafter. My Pennsylvania friend must 
have the money or sink and die, an@ to pre- 
serve his existence he accedes to Mr. ¢ 
proposition, and gets outof the river. He gives 
his note for the S100, and as time rolls on he 
punctually pays his six per cent. interest in 
gold, which costs him nine per cent. in the 
currency he is compelled to take for his labor, 
&e., until he has paid Mr. Cooke the full 
amount of the forty dollars in gold, or its 
equivalent, which we will presume he received, 
and also legal interest thereon. By paying 
the interest in gold semi-annually on S100, 
and the exemption from taxation counted in, 
Mr. Cooke very scon gets his forty dollars 
with legal interest. After thinking the matter 
over the gentleman from Pennsylvania con- 
cludes he would do well to lift that note and 
stop the interest. Accordingly, having the 
legal right so to d 


Cooke says, 


‘ ae 
ooKe § 


», he demands the note of 
Mr. Cooke and tenders the curre "C of the 
country, legal tenders, for its face. oke in- 
dignantly refuses. He then offe rs = a dollars 
in “gold, the amount he received, and dein ands 
the note. Where upon Mr. Cooke flies into a 
passion, calls such propositions ‘* some form 
or degree of repudiation :”’ calls to mind the 
helpless condition of my Pennsylvania friend 
when he was struggling in the river, and gets 
all Wall street and all the presses he can con- 
trol to denounce him as a repudiator. Mr. 
BrooMALL remonstrates, and says: ‘**I have 
fulfilled my contract; if I keep paying this 
usurious interest it will break me up, so that I 
can neither pay interest nor principal; and 
you, Mr. C voke, will thus force me to re 
this debt.’?’ Who would call the 
from Pennsylvania a repidiator? Where is 
the member that would rise in his place and 
denounce any one but the one who held the 
note ? W ho would SAV, by res yh uti mor other- 
wise, that this was any ‘*form or degree of re- 
pudiation?”?” Who would say that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, by every rule of ri 


‘> 





pudiate 
ve nile man 


ght 


(| and justice, would not be entitled to his note? 
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Who will say that such a manner of extorting 
the note in the first place wes not swindling, 
ba face ] W va nao? 
\ , 7) ’ 
vt arer elines t eP word swind ne } f 
} é } } ) 
() lo « t ( detraud rosstly ‘ } 
de rerTate il is fo swin ‘ } ’ 
his prone rhe word swindle. as : 
he eave is é act or process of defi 1 
by svsten ) \\ »W iv that 
Mm ev SO OD isn ait a virn { j 
systema 1m i t! ' he word 
repudiation to un ** the as a 
or a ni herey | if not 1 ne, 
a debt,” &e. Repudiation, therefore, would 
seem to be less obnoxious than swindling. The 
} } ) , 
American people, by a large majority, will 


indorse such a course as 
Broomati to Mr. Cooke in this supposed in 
stance wheneverthe question of such misealled 
repudiation is fairly submitted tothem. If this 
be repudiation, then | am a repudiator; and 
whenever I shall be forced to e hoose between 
swindling and repudiation | will certainly tavoy 
the latter, as being, if anything, the lesser evil 
Now, Mr. Speaker, we have a parailel case 
in our national history. ‘The 
the North and the fire-eaters of the South had 
been quarreling ant d wrangling for vears—the 
North complaining abs 


} 


he South had in re} 


proposed by Mr 





abolitionists o 


ut the undue advantage 
t resentation, andthe South 
advantages the 
North had in tariffs, &e., until finally the North 
und South each got upa sectional as headed 
respectively by Lincoln and bre« ‘ki mr id ve. al d 
ran their candidates upon sectional sroends, 
neither party expecting an electoral vote from 
the opposing section, nor did they get one 
‘Treason reared its horrid front, 
fired On, and grim Visage d war commen ed in 
earnest. ‘Lhe Government, 


complaining about the great 


Sumter was 


in place of having 
a little breakfast j yw. as President Lineoln said, 
on hand, an outbreak which could easily be 
put down with seventy-five thousand men in 
three months, found itself 
for its very life. The country rushed to arms 
without regard to party, determined to uphold 
the old flag and the Constitution. Agssu 
were given by the President and by Congress 
that it would not be a war to interfere with the 
domestic institutions of the South or for any 
other purpose than to restore peace, and proce 
lamations were issued by the President calling 
upon the rebels to lay down their arms and 
accept the terms of peace offered them upon 
that single condition. But no, the South did 
not accept the proposition, and the devil was 
let locus for a season, apparently, and the 
nation was almost in death's agony. 

Now here is the = ‘1: Government strug 
gling for its life; 
calmly on as it is getting weaker from loss of 
blood and the enormous drain upon its ener 


soon struggling 


rances 





Wall street brokers looking 


gies; Wall street broker says to Uncle Sam, 
**T will let you have $400,000 on one or two 
trifling conditions:’’ Uncle Sam wishes to 
tind out the conditions, when he is coolly 

formed that Mr. Broker must have Govern 
ment bonds to the amount of $1,000.000 for 
his $400,000, the same proportion Jay Cooke 
demanded ; must have six per cent. interest 
in gold payable semi-annually on $1,000,000, 
and must be exempt from the payment of all 
local and municipal taxes thereon, and then 
the notes may be payable in 
twenty years. Government must have money 
or die, and is forced to accept the swindling 
proposition. Jeff Davis & Co. looking on say, 
‘A Government forced to that condition— 
forced to accept such terms—cannot stand 
long. Letus hope. Her capitalists are do 
ing more to break their Government down 
than the confederate 
They were thus encouraged, and | f 
saying that if the capitalists had c me man- 
fully up and advanced their funds to aid the 
Government to put meee the rebellion, as 
freely as the soldiers in the field andthe sail- 
ors in the Navy bared thei r breasts to the red 
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flame of battle, the war would not have laste d 

f the time it did, The capitalists had the 
mane y fo give, and as mue b a5 Was Necessary, 
id not give it until they got two or three 
hundred per cent. profit. Out upon the hypo 
critical ery of loyalty now raised by such men 


fo extort more money from the toiling and 


laboring masses of the country! The « apital 
isis, with one or two honorable exce ptions, are 
fairly chargeable with half the liv lost iu the 
war, 

Gentlemen on this floor can and do talk very 


flippantly about the faith of the Government, 
the creditof the Government being maintained 
inviolate, the obligations under which we rest 
to pay olf the national debt, and they indulge 
in x» great deal of fanfaronade upon the subject. 
Allow me to call the attention of gentlemen to 
the fact that the Republican party anda Repub- 
lican Congress were the first to introduce any- 
thing like repudiation into the national legisla- 
tion. Gentlemen may smile and look incredu- 
lous, but those smiles and looks do not and 
cannot controvert the facts of history. There 
are gentlemen now on the floor of this House 
who voted in favor of making greenbacks a 
legal tender for the payment of all debts ex- 
cepling import duties. By their votes they 
authorized and countenanced the violation of 
private contracts between individuals. A con- 
tract or a uote which by its express terms was 
payable in gold could by their repudiation 
scheme be paid in greenbacks worth thirty to 
litty cents on the dollar, States in which the 
Republican party had the ascendency in their 
legislation were not slow in following in the 
footsteps ofarepudiating Republican Congress. 
Kentucky, and Massachusetts, how- 
honorable exeeptions to this infa- 
mous swindle aud repudiation. Banks paid 
those who had gold deposits in greenbacks. 

Among many instances which came under 
my own observation L will allude to only one. 
A soldier who volunteered in one of the Ohio 
regiments, the eighty-second, had a few hun- 
dred dollars—I think $500—of his hard earn- 
ings saved for the purpose of buying a home 
for himself and his young wife and babe. Hav- 
ing volunteered, he was waited on by a very 
loyal Republican living near Roundhead, in my 
district, who wished to borrow the money. The 
soldier loaned himthe money and took his note 

mayable in gold, the same kind of currency he 
Cage Not long after the soldier went to 
the field; I think at the battle of Antietam— 
not certain as to the battle-field, nor is it ma- 
terial—a bullet struck him, and he fell to rise 
no more, ** with his back to the field and his 
feet to the foe.’ His widow and child left 
helpless, she called on the **loyal’’ gentleman 
for the money he had borrowed. He tendered 
her the amount in greenbacks, which cost him 
forty cents on the dollar. She refused the in 
famous proposition and brought suit in the 
common pleas court to recover the gold. But 
the court pointed to the repudiation act of a 
Republican Congress, decided against the 
widow, and she was compelled to take the 
greenbacks; or, in other words, to take forty 
cenis on the dollar for the claim. But be care- 
ful! That was good enough for the poor widow 
and orphan according to Republican legislation, 
When Mr. Banker, Bondholder, or shod ly 
nabob, however, has to receive anything, it 
must be in gold, or else the man who opposes 
him and offers him greenbacks is a repudiator. 
Is not such a case as I have put ‘‘ some form 
or degree of repudiation ?’’ I call it repudi- 
ation of the vilest and foulest kind ; swindling 
would be a more appropriate name. 

But how is it about the claims of loyal men 
against this Government? Millions of dollars 
are justiy due to honest men from the Govern- 
ment. One case will serve to illustrate the 
character of these claims, and I feel con- 
strained to view the subject briefly, to ascer- 
tain whether the majority of this House may 
not justly be called repudiators. Mr. Ander- 


California, 
ever, were 


Pre sich yt’s VM SST E and Re pudiation—Mr. 
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son. of Nashville—and this is vot a fictitious 


cuse—al 


tne time our troops took possession 
was the proprietor of two lum- 
Lieutenant A. A. monroe 
and forty men of the twenty-first Ohio we 

put in charge of the yards, with Sasa 
ing go Out excepl On written orders 
trom military authorities. ‘The orders were, 
of course, strictly obeyed, and every stick and 
board and sash and door were taken by our 
and used by our 
roops in the construction of Fort Negley, the 
bysavriave ks, the hospital. the pontoons and rail- 


a ‘ } 
ot that place, 


ber- yards therein. 


to let not 


Government authorities there, 


road bot ide 3. Ihe stock invoiced by ihe books, 
at cost price in L862, was nearly twenty-seven 
thousand dollars. It was all or nearly all the 
old gentleman possessed on earth. He let 

go freely, relying on the certificates from our 
ofticers; and here it is nearly seven years and 
no payment yet. He has worked and begged, 
tried the courts, and is now asking this Con- 
gress te pay him. ‘There is no question asked 
about his loyalty—that is granted on all hands. 


There is no question about the justness of his | 
im. He has Colonel Morton’s orders and || 


el 





vouchers. But members say if we commence 
paying this class of claims 
where we will stop—that the Government 
cannot pay these claims. Not only this; the 
course of legislation and the policy of the last 
few Congresses, all Republican, in regard to 


the just claims of all loyal citizens for property | 


taken, used, and appropriated by our Govern- 
ment, tends directly to cut off at least three 
fourths of these claims. 

What is the reason that the statute of limit 
ations runs against their claims but does not 
run against the Government as between it and 
our silneas inanyease? ‘The different courts 
and commissions and congressional commit- 
tees, &c., through which these claims generally 
have toran the gauntlet, is much more intricate 
and labyrinthian than Dickens's cireumlocu- 
tion ofice. Claimants get into the mazes of 
all thege things, and atter begging, praying, 
and entreating tor their just dues are likely to 
be referred to the Court of Claims. Going 
there, with their hatin hand, they learn totheir 
utter astonishment that they are barred by the 
statute of limitations, six years having elapsed 
since the Government appropriated their prop: 
erty, and, in many instances, left them pennul- 
less and destitute. Wronged and robbed by 
the Government they loved, they are sent home 
to eke out their old days as best they can in 
poverty and destitution. Do gentlemen here 
who voted for these acts—this splendid mix of 
circumlocution and repudiation—see any **form 
or degree of repudiation’? made manifest in 
these things? Gentlemen do not seem to take 
any especial notice of gross violations of the 
nation’s faith, unless it be something affecting 
banker's or bondholder'’s interests, or touching 
the ** financial rings," now so completely fet- 


, tering the industry and prosperity of the land 


and people. Are not the claims of a farmer, 
a mechanic, a soldier, a widow, aud orphan, or 
a crippled pensioner, as sacred as the claims 
of the aristoeratic bondholde or? The Ameri- 
can people will answer in the aflirmative. 
Now, the non-payme sntof these claims is re- 

pudiation. This neglect is inexcusable in the 
Congress, and especially so when we see the 
eagerness manifested to assure the bondholder 
that he will get his pay promptly, and in gold at 
that. What a contrast between the estimation 
placed upon the bondholder and the man who 
gave all he had to the Government, and now 
seeks some return to enable him to live! One 
is comforted with high-sounding assurances that 
Congress is his most devoted, obedient, and 
humble servant, or words to that effect, and the 
great name of the Ame rican people is called in 
to givea kind of spread eagle gloss to the whole 
affair. How different is the treatment of the 
Government's honest creditors! Ihave often 
thought that | would like to know how many 


members of this Congress are bondholders and 


there is no telling || 


Gy 


Munye it. 
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i) {i} ri ( 

interested in bau king, and ¢ e 

| would be advantageous to futy , 
| know this as well as to, know how | 
claims, such as Mr. Anderson's. . ab 

if not actually re} udiate i by us, 

ni glect be proper! by Cali lrepud t rk Re 
knowledge would not be advanta eames 
| serve to gr atify a very laudable er 
might be a key to some of thi a 
our day and generation, Men's fi sed 
men-——the name 1s now threadbare, ] che W 
is the phras -—have been dug , 1 t0 t 
and cor gated ait ovat with trench a aed 
parapet lines, redoubts, and all » eta are 
works; their homes 4h stroyed, their] ie 
waste, their timber cut down to vive ae : narre 
our artillery, and these men fyi rly eas _s bastl 
Their claims are suffered to pass ‘unyo: “Court 
their pe titions are passed by sexing fot 
“As the idle wind, which we respect pot” ~ This is 
livery obstacle, no matter how trifling. is ording 
to be presented, and all this without th, : en Repu 
of an excuse in many instances. W hy is this this ¢ 
When the bondholder comes forw: rd tho chortiv at 
no trouble. His gold is ready, his j come bi 
promptly paid, and men high in posi ns have 
ouly pleased to salute him with the auuiely, ¢ 
cordiality, No repudiation for him: jy igh 
poor claimant, how. different his trea: aymber § 
In the case of Sue Murphey no questions iarge am 
raised against the justness of her elaiy .- rent de} 
touching her loyalty. All this is admirted. |: jf we hat 
she is told that she cannot be paid, for ir wry 4  presél 
open the door to so many other similar; tdcates | 
that the Government could not pay ors and | 
Here is fair repudiation. Why not ; 00k 
Government has too many bonds ou elay an 
therefore cannot pay them? Why not pent 1s | 
diate in this line, too? But no; the G stinetl 
ment must paythem offin gold, forsooth, | dation, 
belong to bondholders. > rn ort 
‘Then look at the case of the firm of (€ haps the 
Pratt & Fox, of St. Louis. Under the au sand 
ity of General Frémont they furnished |, ifso, th 
amounts of military supplies to the Feder, More 
troops, and received therefor vouchers fro. wuich W 
General Frémont’s chief quartermaster, ( vera Re 
eral McKinstry. Mark one feature to whic) | tract be 
will allude in a moment, that of blankets | the 1 
nished by this firm. A large portion of tw i reme 
blankets were purchs ased by them from teered 1 
Hugh Campbell, of St. Louis. This firm was, | whic 
believe, the only one in the city which res; hulys @ 
to the eall of the Government for supplies & pitta 
our suffering troops. The balance of the mer Sic ned 
chants stood back while this firm threw into ot mor 
the scale all they could, and taxed their ere!" ty eu 
to its utmost to meet General I’rémont’s « ym 
mands. A Mr. Haskell, I believe, also came MMS Co 
forward and advanced some army supp.cs, they Ww 
taking therefor similar vouchers. . 
But President Lincoln, who was then “te Longre 
Government,’’ orsome one else, removed Gr as an 
eral Frémont, chiefly, I believe, because he we rye 
too fast in exposing the radieal scheme o' of ott 
making men and brothers out of negroes. 4 oat | 
great flurry pervaded the Republican can won 
about extravagance, too, and in conseqirs ae 
thereof and to smooth matters over a Kind a 
a committee was appointed, composed of Ul wou 
Judge Davis, of are now of the Supret 7 
Court; the immortal Joe Holt, of judges ere 


a nner 


hame, 
vocate notoriety; and one Hugh Cam)! “8 


no te st 


I re 
St. Louis, the gentleman w ho, unwilling : “h 


his blankets to the Government, preferred © an 
and did sell them to Messrs. Childs, Pratt & ae 
lox at eight dollars per pair, and they wer ian 
nished, if I mistake not, to the Governu: : “ak 
thatrate. This celebrated committee procerv™! —— 
to St. Louis to look after General } “ony They 
operations, and those of his quartermaster, \ face 
eral McKinstry. Among the first of the oft all lo 
duties they deemed it necessary to pertoril *"s “pap 
to visit the establishment of the said © 7 wh . 
Pratt & Fox, seize their books, examine aie 
vouchers given by the quartermaster, T* thing The ; 
their claim largely, and among other rims pra 
were the vouchers for blankets. They cutee" hat 
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the blankets from eight dollars 
50 per pair, although Campbell, 
. members of the committee, had sold 
ylankets to the firm at eight dollars 

rhis committee compelled Childs, 
‘ « Fox to give up those vouchers—the 

» shat they had furnished supplies to our 


r 


e lial 


-niven them by a Government officer. 
' ccaae has been, never can be, any ques- 
‘od as to the loyalty—I am disgusted 
- word—of thisfirm. They were com- 
take just what they coald get at the 
¢ this immortal committee—immortal 
name of Jeffries in English jurispru- 
| have been told that these merchants 
narrowly escaped imprisonment in some 
bastile. ‘They were compelled to go into 
Ci irtof Claims, where their case is yet, 
_ for their just demands. 
~ is some form or degree of repudiation, 


( 


€ 
( 
i 


cording to my judgment, 


ig committee? Did not Mr. Lincoln 
-iyatterward appoint Mr. Davis to the Su- 
me bench? A tew claims of private citi- 
‘ng have been adjusted, but the time, trouble, 
very, and expense incurred in getting them 
wh none bat the claimants know. 


Preside nts Me SSA TE and Ri pudiation 


them 


in our coal mines, hew down the forest. 
up the prairies, build our railroads, canals, 
bridges, and cities: who sweat iu our forges 
and tactories, cultivate the soil,and earn their 
daily bread by the sweat of thei 
ing to the word of the Almig! 
who should receive the gold. 
publican rule they do not 
the rich man, rags for the 
getting richer and the poor poorer every day ; 
and this will continue to be the case 
change our financial system, so that we shall 
have one kind of curreney for all, rich and 
poor, highand low. They know the trick which 
leading Republicans are about playing upon 
in the matter 


r brow ace wd- 


i 
int 
it 


pan? ot 


gut under Re 
etit. Gold is for 


! rich are 


oor. ihe 
until we 
} 


77 

of the so-called funding 
bill, which came so nearly being a law last sum- 
mer. They know that in the course of the 
forty years which must elapse before their bonds 


| will beeome due under this scheme they and 


Did not Lincoln | 


«a Republican Congress indorse the action | 


| enormousamount—of our interest-bearin 
| and that then not one cent of that grea 


The || 


»¢ so paid are as nothing compared to the | 


-amount awaiting adjustment in the dif- 
- sont departments of the circumlocution office. 
we have not money to pay these claims with 
resent Jet us adjust matters and give cer- 
sates of indebteduess to our honest credit- 
,andthen pay them as soon as wecan. Let 
joks be posted and balances struck. 
iy and neglect on the part of the Govern- 
visunpardonable. It is clearly, broadly, 
neily, essentially, and emphatically repu- 
on, and this House has declared every 
or degree of repudiation obnoxious. Per- 
tney only had reference to the bondhold- 
sand not to any other Government creditor. 
s), they should say as much plainly. 
More than this: we all kuow the great love 
which was manifested in words for the soldiers ; 
a Republican Congress repudiated the con- 
‘ract between the soldiers and the Government 
the most direct and positive manner. Be 
remembered that when the soldier volun- 
ved it was no more nor less than a contract 
which he agreed to serve his country faith- 
iy, and the Government agreed to give him 
pittance in return for services. Commis- 
swned olicers were guarantied a certain sum 
! money per month, no rations being issued 
\v thew, as was the case with privates and non- 
mmissioned officers. But in violation of 
is contract their wages were reduced while 


they were in the field fighting, and the wages | 


' Congressmen were raised by a Republican 
Congress about two thousand dollars a year. 
As an instance, the pay of a colonel was re- 
iwed about forty dollars per month, and that 
ot other officers in the same proportion, and 
they were taxed three per cent. on what they 
Chis injustiee—this violation of the terms 
Le contract of their enlistment—was borne 
withouta murmur. The gentleman from Penn- 


mike 


their children will have paid, if they shall be 


base enough to submit to such consummate 


the 
debt; 
de bt 
will have been paid. They know that our debt 
is increasing every month instead of decreas- 
ing. ‘They know that there is being built up 
an aristocracy of wealth, founded in a great 


measure upon stealings, in one form and an- 


villany, three or four times the amount 


rr 
6 
t 


| other, from the Government. 


This | 


| it teaches. ) 
| stand the strongly-drawn character of Shylock, 


The ‘‘American people’’ have read history, 
peo} ; 

and are intelligent enough to apply the lessons 

They have read and fully under- 


in the Merchant of Venice. To those gen- 


| tlemen, if any such there be, whe wish to ex 
| act the pound of flesh (‘if so says the bond,” 


which I deny) from the toil- worn and oppressed 
people of our land, I would say: 

“Prepare thee to cut off the flesh; 
Shed thou no blood; nor eut thou less, nor more; 
But just a pound of flesh: if thou tak’st more, 
Or less, than just a pound—be it but so much 

As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance, 

Or the division of the twentieth part 


| Of one poor scruple; nay, if the scale do turn 








wane of the American people, or in any other || 


lame, protesting against this ‘* form or degree 
‘ repudiation.”? Oh, no! His sympathies 
are reserved, doubtless, for more noble ob- 
jects—the bondholders. 
_, et not gentlemen flatter themselves that the 
American people’? can be hoodwinked by 
wordy preambles and high-sounding resolu- 
tous, They know what all such things mean. 
‘hey know, too, who have to bear the burden 
‘ taXation, as well as who are exempted from 
“\ focal and municipal taxes. They know who 
“as to earn the gold and who gets the gold, 
“ule they are compelled to take a depreciated 
-‘rreney—rags and ink—and are glad to get it. 
‘fe men who with picks and shovelsand strong 
arn 


(eRe. am > : ‘ 
“4e Sierra Nevadas’ quarry for black diamonds 


ms and brave hearts burst open the banks of 


But in the estimation of a hair,.— 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 


‘Then comes repudiation, and ‘* the American 
people”’ will indorse it, having learned the 
lesson from the examples set by Republican 


| Congresses. 


The American people are well aware that by 
just such legislation and similar proceedings 
to those enacted and being enacied by the 
Republican party it required about two hundred 
years to place all the real estate, the landed 
property, of Great Britain, in the hands of 
about three thousand persons. The people 
know and feel the wickedness of the attempt 
to fasten a national debt upon them and their 
posterity for all time to come, and they will 
and do repudiate the Hamiltonian heresy, lately 
revived by the bondholding and banking inter- 
ests, that ‘‘a national debt is a national bless 
ing.’ The Government of Great Britain never 
expects to pay the national debt of that coun 
try—never. Their consols, or certilicates of 


| indebtedness, as well as their real estate. have 
| gotten chiefly into the hands of the wealthy. 
vania (Mr. Broomat.] did not have a || 
resolution rushed through this House in the || 


The landholders, who nearly all belong to what 
is styled the nobility, wring enormous rents 
and tithes and taxes and all manner of contri- 
butions from their tenants. All the tax to pay 
the interest on the public indebtedness is ex- 
torted from the labor of that country. Capi- 
talists have so managed and shaped matters 
that many of them derive their living off of their 
Government certificates; and it has been the 
constant aim of the aristocracy to have the 
people believe that a national debt is a national 
blessing. The shoddyites and bondholders in 
this country are playing the same game; but 
thank Heaven they find their strong advocates 
on the side of the Republican party, and on 
that side only. 

But if it be right and just and legal to pay 
the national debt in gold, that is, to redeem 
the bonds in gold, why the hurry to fund the 


debt, and that at a lower rate of interest, say |! bring to trial all who offended against the laws 


Mr. Mu HER, 


| capital is utterly useless without labor. 
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sell his soul ior money to pere lo | CUR 


of them asacelass. ‘Th 


Yes, they are, if 


} 
IOCKS, a 


: aa 
Shylocks ! anything, worse 


y 
than Shylocks; for he only claimed at most 
**what was written in the boud.’’ But these 
men ask more; they ask gold where it is 
not so written. Llrearing that the people will 


' 
their unjust demand they are 
¢} 


to change tue 


refuse haste 


tertas of the bonds so us to make 
the bouds as well as the interest all pars ible in 
gold, and then as a kind of off set and to quiet 
the apprehensions of their vicums, the tax- 
payers, they propose to take a lower rate of 
interest. Ihe y can we ll atford to do this, and 
they doubtless expect the people to thank 
them for the act and to look upon them as pub 

lic benefactors. 

The most clear-sighted and observing of 
what we may call the moneyed aristocracy of our 
country discover an uneasiness in the popular 
mind, a restiveness among the people, a low 
murmuring, like the sound of distant thuuder ; 
in short, the premonitory symptons of a great 
uprising among the masses. ‘The battle be- 
tween labor and capital is about commencing 
in this Countryin earnest, as it did in France in 
the reign of Louis XV1; and the capitalists 
are busy fortifying themselves against the day 
of wrath and retribution by legislation. The 
finely sounding words of g from 
Maine, [Mr. Biaine,] ina speech, which I 
suppose was a bid for the next Speakership of 
the House, delivered not long since, seemed 
the story 
while traveing through a graveyard whifling 


the gentleman 


to me very much like of the boy 
Who's 
Lhe real questions of this 


aye and people—those questions of finance 


to keep up his courage, who says, 


afeard o ghosts. 


and taxation, of the rights and wrongs of the 
were not settled by the last presiden- 
In the canvass they not 
even discussed, except by some of the Demo- 
cratic statesmen of the country. Everything 
was done by the Republican party to divert the 
minds of the people from those serious and 
momentous issues; andthe election was determ 
ined merely upon the status of the candidate, 
upon the personal standing and popularity of 
General Grant. 

Ihe real issues are yet unsettled, and now 
that the political battle is over and the smoke 
cleared away the people begin to look anx- 
iously around and inquire what they shall do 
to be saved from general bankruptcy and ruin. 
The schemes of honorable Senators tor fund- 
ing the debt brought torward by one, and for 
the resumption of specie payment brought up 
by another, show plainly that capital isintrench 
ing itself behind cunning legislative enactments. 
‘The stringency of the money market also shows 
the apprehensions of capitalists. Banksin New 
York have been recently refusing to discount 
to their customers; but these loan freely to 
brokers, who let out the money at one half of 
one per cent. per day, about one hundred and 
eighty two and one half per cent. per annum. 
Every indication points toward that fearful 
struggle which is approaching with the cer- 
tainty of death itself when labor must and will 
defend itself against money. Money is said to 
be power, but labor is a greater power, and 
Capi- 
tal, intrenched behind a breastwork, a masked 
battery, of legislative enactments, may be said 
to be immovable ; but gentlemen will learn ere 
long that labor, the base of wealth, armed with 
truth and justice on its side, aud advocated by 


masses 


ot . iat 
tiar election. were 


an outraged and oppressed people, is irresist- 
ble. Let us draw a short lesson from hist ry. 

It will be enough to say, in } assing, that tue 
five oficers named Eph ri, WHO Were annuany 
elected in Lacedzemon under the code of Ly- 
curgus, and who were inves'¢ i with authority Lo 
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whatever might be their rank, and with power 
h by fine or flogging even the kings and 
tors themselye if these five oflicers had 
officers of this Government they would 

had their hands full of business about the 
capital of this nation for the past few years. 
they would have had flog- 
rthe gentlemen who, as the late Mr. Ste- 

ens trathtully and honestly said, have been 
working outside of the Constitution, There are 
ome gentleman under my cye who, I suspect, 
would have bellowed lustily. When Lycurgus 
returned to Sparta from Crete and the lomian 
Isles he found his country in a deplorable con- 
dition, with all or nearly all of the wealth in 


tol ti 


ta nice time 


‘ at 


| shackles upon the industry and geniusof man. Civil, 


the hands of a few,and they as corrupt as pos- | 


He remedied this by striking down those 
aristocratic gentlemen, and by **some form or 
degree of repudiation’? equalizing matters. 
He made their money worthless by prohibiting 
the use of any money except an iron coin, and 
by some process rendered the iron from which 
the coin was made worthless for mechanical 
purposes. On account of the hostility which 
he tound to exist between the rich and poor— 


Slice, 


a feeling which is daily increasing here—he 
conceived the plan of reducing the pretensions 
of the rich by dividing their lands and bringing 
them to a level with their poorer neighbors. 
‘This was done peaceably and without blood- 
shed, so far as | remember, excepting that 
one fiery, spirited, and rich young Spartan, 
named Aleander, knocked an eye out of Ly- 
eurgus for meddling with his estates; but 
Lyeurgus afterward made him his friend, as we 
are informed, 


for | wish to let justice take plaee in all these 
hiatlers, 

eer utterly opposed to confiscation and 
Radical reconstruction, which I 
synonymous with destruction, and are convert- 
ible terms. In the history of the French Rev- 
olution we find that the horrors of that revolu- 
tion stand out so bold, so terrible, and so 
appalling, that the mind is misled, as it were, 
and can see nothing of the causes which led to 
such awful results. The king, the aristocracy, 
and the clergy appear to be mute sufferers 
overpowered by a whirlwind of passion and 
frenzy. We picture to ourselves the Tuilleries 
deluged with blood; armed mobs dealing death 
and destruction wherever they went; human 
heads carried on pikes and lances, or rolled by 
hundreds into the gutters. We see the storm 
which, once aroused, was irresistible, and 
which in its mad career and by its wild and 
terrific fury swept into one bloody grave the 
nobility, the clergy, and the king, and buried 
deep the throne, the Crown, the titles and 
privileges of rank and station which had existed 
for centuries. 

There is a fearful lesson to be learned in 
this; and the legislators and statesmen of our 
day would do well to study Thiers’s history of 
the Frénch Revolution, if they have not already 
done so. But all this fierce and bloody work 
had its origin in a disordered condition of 
society growing out of bad and unjust legisla: 
tion. ‘The reasons may be briefly sammed up 
thus: the feudal system had gone on improv- 
ing on its oppressions until it had reached a 
point where human endurance ceases. The 
exchequer was embarrassed, the coffers empty, 
while the people could not be more heavily 
taxed, 
a tax like that laid by Sir Robert Peel upon 
the aristocracy of England in a similar emer- 
gency, steadily refused to relieve the disordered 
state of the finances. 


There was a weight on 
the nation, 


he lhe people had sunk under it till 
their faeces were ground into the earth and no 
more could be expected of them. The power- 
ov and graphic pen of Thiers tells the story 
ihus; 


“The state of France, political and economical, 
was in truth intolerable; there was nothing but 
privileges belonging to individual classes, towns, 
provinces, and to trades themselves~nothing but 


I do not think that [ would be | 
in Javorof such stringent measures in our case, | 


believe are | 


The nobility, instead of submitting to | 








| trauded. 


ecclesiastical, and military diguities were exclusively 


reserved for certain classes, aud in those classes for 
eertain individuals. A man could not embracea 
profession unless upon certain titles and certain 
pecuniary conditions, All was monopolized by atew 
hands, and the burdens bore upon a certain class. 
The nobility and clergy possessed nearly two thirds 
of the landed property. 
to the people, paid taxes to the king, amultitude of 
feudal dues to the nobility, atithe to the clergy, and 
was moreover liable to the devastations of noble 
sportsiwen and their game. The taxes on articles 
consumed weighed heavily on the great mass, and 
consequently on the people, The mode in which it 
was levied was vexatious: the gentry might be in 
arrears withimpunity: the people, on the other hand, 
ill-treated and imprisoned, were doomed to suffer 
in body in default of goods. The masses, subject 
therefore by the sweat of the brow, defended with 
their blood the upper classes of society without 
being able to subsist themselves. Justice adminis- 
tered in some of the provinces by the gentry, in the 
royal jurisdiction by the magistrates, who purchased 
their offices, was slow, partial, always ruinous, and 
particularly atrocious in criminal cases. Individual 
liberty was violated by dettrcs de cachet, and the lib- 
erty of the press by royal censors.” 


Added to all this there came a hail storm, 


‘The other third, belonging 


cutting off the crops, so that the winter of | 
17S8-80 brought with it yniversal and intoler- | 


able suffering. Men and women, half naked 


| and starving, roamed over the country crying 
amine stared the people in the | 


tor bread. 
face, while those who had been enriched by 


| their toil and sweat and privations looked on 


with a disdainful eye and a stony heart upon 
their sufferings. The voice of despair rung 
through the kingdom, and still the infatuated 
nobility rioted in luxury. Slowly and darkly 


| heaved the storm-cloud above the horizon, yet 


no one regarded its threatening aspect till the 
sharp flashes of the lightning began to appear 
and successive thunder peals which followed 
aroused the poor and imbecile Louis XVI, and 


| waked the clergy and nobility from their happy 


dreams. 
Ilere is a picture we may study with profit 


| if not with satisfaction, and the same goal will 


Headley says: 


always be reached by tyranny. 


* England reached it; and but for the spectacle of | 


France, just rising from her sea of blood, would have 
plunged into the same vortex, She chose retorm 
rather than revolution, and it is still to be her choice 
till her teudal system disappears entirely. ‘There is 


no help for this, and there can be none under the | 
economy ot nature and the providence of God. Ifa | 


few willappropriate and spend the substance of the 


land the mass must suffer till despair hurls thei | 


upon their oppressors.” 


In the conflict between the Parliament, the | 
| clergy, and the throne each called onthe French 


nation for aid, and thus enlightened the masses 
on the great principles of human government, 
and, worse than all, respecting their own de- 
baucheries and villainies. Mistressesof nobles 
decided great political questions, and bribes 
bought every man, from the king down to these 
masses. ‘Trampled on, starving, and dying, a 
haughty aristocracy added insult to oppression 
and treated with contempt the men they de- 


& starving man learns his rights very quickly. 
I willonly add,to finish this sketch, that the lower 
orders had been taxed to their utmost and the 


| money raised all squandered by the court and 


aristocracy. Money must be raised, and the 
only chance was to attack the property and in- 
comes of the clergy and the privileges of the 
nobility; and the representatives of the people, 


after they had assembled, were not slow in mak- | 
| ing the onslaught. 


What our moneyed men fearis the ‘* form or 
degree of repudiation,’’ which oppression and 
wrong always engender in the human heart. 
The clergy and the nobility, in connection 
with the king, had been ruling France for a 
long time, and legislating for their own party 
and class interests and to keep themselves in 
power, regardless of the rights of the peo- 
ple. ‘They paid little or no taxes, just as our 
bondholders are exempt, and if any one spoke 
of taxing them these privileged gentlemenwould 
tly into a passion and becomeas much excited as 


| my friend,the honorable gentleman from Maine, 


whose lance is always in rest to run a muck or 
tilt with any one who ventures to advocate the 


Suffering makes a people think, and | 





| 


| 


President's Messaqe and Repudiation Mr. Mungen. 


| had. 
trodden, freezing, and dying poor, ; 
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taxation of bonds or their 

backs. 


Our Treasury is as much e; 


i 


payment iy 


as was the exchequer of France ‘a | 
people are more heavily taxed than . 
on the face of the earth. We have ; a 
class exempted from taxation who, . ee 
ing in luxury and idleness as much ac | 
We have the starving, o; Srensad 


as 


nabobs look upon those poor witl 


th As 


| indifference as the nobility of Franc. 











j 


| 





| here only to find himself more heayjly ; 


| community, and especially to the West. W 
|| is the reason that a ton of railroad iron '0* 
costs us in Ohio about ninety dollars when" 
1859 we could purchase the same arucle! 


upon the poor there. The foreigner. ; 
grant, who, reading and hearing of «| 

tree America,’’ and crushed under the +... 
of his own land, hoping for leaye i. i 
the air of heaven without being taxed the, 
leaves the home of his childhood, tho o, 
of his fathers,the loved ones at home, and 


M ax 
under republican rule than he was in Eyer 


The oppressed and downtrodden of Ey, 
in quest partly of fortune, partly of Nn 
or of both at once, and eager to escane “te 
penury or ecclesiastical and political yiolen:, 
have sought what they considered a hay, 
home on this continent. But how are they ¢.. 
appointed ! Fort Warren and Fort La Fave 
rival the Bastile of Paris. Politics| pel 
tion rages with as much fury and more 
day than in any European country, \ 
hands may be ** crimsoned with the }) 
our brothers and sons,’’ to use a loyal « 
tion ; all is forgiven ; their political disal) 
are all removed if they will only acknow 
negro equality and vote the Republican ti 
The ecclesiastical bodies of this country. » 
but one ortwo honorable exceptions, are pres, 
ing and launching anathemas at those who 
vote againsta Republican candidate. Chiva 
confederate generals are given a seat ou : 
floor which they could not obtain did they) 
the Democratic ticket. Democrats who toy 
throughout the war onthe Federal side ar 
nounced as traitors because they will notin 
the reconstruction policy of the Repub! 
party. Like causes produce like etlects, « 
if the same or a parallel state of atfairs eyisi 
here that did in France before the reign 
terror, may we not reasonably expect sin 
results? Where then wiil be your | 
Where will your wealth go? What will bec 
of our aristocrats? By being prudent 
dealing out evenhanded justice we may a\ 
the danger. Let us have one kind of curre: 
forall. If the poor man has to take g 


| backs let the rich also take the same: no elas 


legislation. We have this additional trou 


| which France did not have, a depreciated cur 


rency ; and the capitalists have contributed 
largely to depreciate it. France had but ow 
kind of money, and the difference was only is 
the amount held or owned by each person, ani 
not in the quality or value thereof. 
Thiers tells us that the manner of collecting 
the taxes in France at the time referred to Wis 
very vexatious. Is it not especially so ler 
under Republican legislation? A swarm 0! 
supervisors of the internal revenue, collectors 
and their deputies, assessors aud their assis 
ants, gaugers,storehouse- keepers, special agen’ 
and detectives, whose prerogatives seem to 
rather to corrupt than to correct, to say nol! 
ing of the innumerable host of employés 11 tl 
customs department ; officers swarming like t 
locusts, frogs, flies, and lice of Egypt: ever) 
thing complicated and dragged as far as ps 
sible from the original simplicity and econo) 
established by our forefathers. 
this, the matter of taxation as well as the ma. 
ner of collection, is most unjust and obnox 
ious to a large portion of our people. to 10 
laboring and producing interests of the who" 


thirty or thirty-two dollars at the outside nes 
Why is it thatalthough England can and will 
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quencies. Why this legislation for one part of 
One country and one ‘class of people at the 
_* expense of the other? New England has about 
vs one eleventh part of the population of our 
Ee } 

Seed intry, and with the city of New York holds 

eats about three fourths of the bonds which bear 
soe w interest and are exempt from taxation. This 
iat veat itiful, barren, and puritanically blessed por- 
gon _ n of our land seems neither to be taxed on 
la ae is capital nor its industry, while the West is 
aa taxed « on both. As to the tax paid upon their 
eee lands in New England it is nothing, can be 
Sie Ol 2 . hing comparatively, for they are w orth noth- 
like th ; wd of the way of raising crops. Massachusetts 
as aud other New England States do not pretend 
oe 0 raise grain enough for their own home con- | 
ae . 7 ption. They are dependent upon the West | 
ae . = : outhwest for supplies of breadstuffs and 
ae ny - eatables, such as pork, beef, &c., as well 
ads The gf market for their manufactured articles. 
i <, © ‘est could get along if the New England 
aah me were notin existence. The people in 

Vhat ome of the New England States might eke 
— =e meager existence upon white beans and 
han in i ring; but without the West the ‘y would be 
ie rangers to the more substantial matters per- 
‘ie! gto the kitchen. Why, then, again I ask, 
rill tu ‘Uls class legislation, so advantageous to the 


\ 
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TH CNG dss 
| iron, and a better article than the 
a iron men furnish, at forty dollars 
hat we must pay ninety? At forty 
e En gl pace ey atford to pay adu ly 
s per ton, but he cannot affor 1 to 
xty dollars, and hence England 
tie or no ratlroad iron here; and 
cania iron-mongers, with hearts of 
eal ? pocket the great difference. 
Covernment scarcely gets acent of duty 
¥ from them, or upon railroad iron, 
‘bat clause in the Pacific railroad act re- 
- yo other but American iron made from 
can ore to be used in its construction ? 
ter how cheaply England or any other 
ry would furnish iron, “if at one third the 
jyutthe Pennsylvania iron-monger charges 
‘; must be American iron and no ot her. P 
)3 another swindle in favor of Pennsylva- 
a other iron-mongers. And further than 
American railroad iron—perhaps other 


af or all 1 know—just like the bonds in this 


ot, pays no taxes. Why allthis kind of legis- 

on? Itisthe old Hamiltonian theory, * Let 
Government take care of the rich and the 
will take of the poor,’’ in contradistine- 
ty the Jeffersonian policy, ‘* Let the Gov- 
nt ake care of the poor and the rich 
take care of themselves."’ More than 
s Re ‘publican policy and loyal Repub- 
legislation, lacking every ingredient of 
| and just and wholesome legislation. The 
lay és inthe iron works are as poorly paid 


‘fed as when iron was cheap; but the cap- 


sis are rich; they are nearly all bondhold- 
wid their immense gains go free from 
It will not do for gentlemen to tell me 
ibor is higher now than before the war 
n excuse for their tremendous advantages 
sone article. The apology might answer 
ount for a difference of eight or ten dol- 


sa ton, a very liberal advance, but never 
do to explain away a clear bonus from this 


ernment of fifty or sixty dollars given to 


m by Republican legislation. 


ok again at the exemption last summer 


the manufacturers from paying their taxes 

| their business. 
turing region; so are some districts in Penn- 
sylvania—the one represented by the gentleman 
n that State [Mr. KeLuey] as much as any. 
this one measure alone the New England 
“ates were relieved of the payment of more 
i sixty million dollars per annum, and Penn- 
vania was largely aided. 


is ZO 


New England is a manu- 


A penny saved is 
das a penny earned, and the manufac- 


turing gentlemen are always ready and crying 


Money must 
Jast does not pay taxes the 


more favors and exemptions. 
had; and if the E 


«armers of the West must make up their delin- 
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ast and so injurious tothe West? How long 
will the West submit to such legislation ? 
the manufacturers tax , 
ove a 


\W as 
stricken off to ** bridge 
the last presidential election? Atsome 
other time gent lemen Wh ouare posted can an- 
swer. Since the legislation of last summer it 
has cost the Gorvetement as much or more to 
collect the internal revenue as it amounted to 
when collected. Gentlemen need notand will 
not contradict this when the y reme mber that 
as soon as the tax on distilled spirits Was re- 
duced to filty cents, capitalists perhaps whisky- 

rings, bought up nearly if not quite all the 
high wines in bond; and the taxes paid thereon 
when so taken out of bond make it appear 
as though the act of July last was working 
more advantageously and yielding more rev- 
enue to the Government than the system in 
operation previously. ‘This is not the case, as 
any sensible man will admit when he takes 
into consideration the revenue raised off of 
whisky in bond when the tax was reduced from 
two dollars to fifty cents per gallon. 

If our capitalists, our bondholders, would 
do as the clear-headed and far-seeing Viscount 
de Noailles and the Duke d’ Anguillon did 
when they ascended the tribune, in “the French 
Assembly, on the evening of the Yth of August, 
175, and declared that it was foolish to attempt 
to force the people into tranquillity; that the 
best method was to remove the cause of the 
disturbances. In order to do this they pro- 
posed to abolish at once all those feudal rights 
which irritated and oppressed the country peo- 
ple, and also to do away with special privileges 
and class legislation. If the rest of the nobil- 
ity had followed in these great measures of 
justice and reform France might have been 
saved the terrible scenes which followed. Let 
our privileged classes—our bondholders, our 
aristocrats—come nobly forward and say to the 
toiling millions of our countrymen, say to Con- 
gress, if you please, something like this: ‘* We 
do not wish to escape the burden of taxation ; 
we are willing to bear our just proportion of 
taxes. Weadmit that we bave a great advan- 


tage in the way of exemption from local and | 


municipal taxes, but we are ready to relinquish | 


| 


these privileges, and to have all our property, 
whether stocks, bonds, railroad iron, or what- 
ever else we own and possess, taxed as other 
property is taxed.”’ 

Let them admit the truth and say: ‘Our 
fellow-countrymen have to receive greenbacks 
for everything they earn, for their labor, their 
manufactures, their producti ions, their skill, 
and energy. They never see a gold dollar nor 
a gold eagle, that most beautiful coin on earth. 
Let the Government issue greenbacks, legal- 
tender notes, and give usthem for our interest- 
bearing bonds. ‘This will take the heavy load 
of gold interest from the shoulders of honest 
toil. It will stop the payment of the semi- 
annual gold interest. We capitalists will take 


these greenbacks which bear no interest and | 


invest them in the development of the mate- 
rial resources of our country; the completion 
of unfinished railroads; the building of new 
ones; the improvement of the magnificent 
water-power of the country for the purposes 

of milling and manufacturing; clearing up the 
western forests ; the development of our min- 

eral resources, and the other varied and multi- 
farious channels of commerce and industry. 
We are willing with our capital to aid industry, 
and thus with capital and labor going together 
hand in hand the wilderness will soon be made 
to blossom as the rose; and the country will 
rise in its might and its glory eclipsing all the 
nations of the earth.’ 

This would be magnanimity ; but at the same 
time it would be simply justice. More than 
this, it would forever bar and stop any men- 
tion of repudiation, that skeleton in every rich 
man’s house; thet specter which haunts the 
pillow of the bondholder; that Nemesis which 
will surely overtake the*Shylocks if they will 
persist in draining the life-bluod out of the 


| 
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people in the shape of taxes to pay gold inter- 
est, and which drain must culminate in 
diation when the tax-payers have no longer 
anything with which to meet and satisfy the 
demands of the tax gatherer. The Govern- 
ment is now paying more for money than pri- 

vate individuals f lowing any legitimate | 
ness can afford to pay. ‘The 
Government bonds than any other 
offered to capital. Capitalists framed the law, 
voted for it, aan are getting rich at the expense 
of the people. ‘Their scheme has diverted 
capital from its legitimate channels and has 
hoarded it in the safes and vaults of the Uni- 
ted States Treasury, in the vaults and safes of 
the bankers and bondholders. ‘There it lies 
a dead letter, not adding one iota to the mate- 
rial interests of the country. 

By taking up the bonds as I have already 


repu- 


ust- 
Investment mM 


’ 


is better 


suggested and issuing greenbacks for them it 


will do away with the national banks which are 
based upon these Government bonds and which 
are only another swindle upon the community. 
It will force these banks to withdraw their notes 
from circulation and greenbacks will take the 
place of the graybacks as a circulating medium. 
The faith of the Government will be as strictly 
pledged for the redemption of these greenbacks 
as it is now for the payment of the bonds. The 
volume of the currency will only be increased 
ten per cent. by this operation ; the interest on 


| the bonds will cease, and money will be invested 
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in proper and legitimate business instead of 
lying in safes and banks idle as it now does. 

In conclusion, | am not in favor of repudia- 
tion; butif any class of creditors have to wait 
for their pay, have to be put off, have to stand 
aside for any other class, | am in favor of 
placing Mr. Shoddy behind the honest claimant. 
| am in favor of justice, of equal taxation, of 
no privileged classes nor class legislation ; and 
I am in favor of one kind of money for all. 
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OF ILLINOIS, 


GERSOLL, 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1809. 
The Ilouse being in session for general debate- 
Mr. INGERSOLL 
Mr. Sreaker: During many centuries there 
existed a set of crazy enthusiasts who 
called alchemists, who spent their lives in the 


said : 


were 


endeavor to find a universal solvent whereby 


the baser metals could be transmuted into gold. 
After centuries of effort they failed, and as a 
class they have become extinct. In our days 
there is another set of alchemists equally as 
crazy in my judgment as the former, who are 
atte mpting to discover a universal solvent by 
means of which they may be able to trans- 
mute paper into oak In my judgment they 
will fail as their predecessors failed. And, Mr. 
Speaker, they ought to fail, for it is idle, ay, 


worse than idle to attempt to put the finances of. 
this country on a specie basis in the present 


condition of affairs. I say it is impossible to 
accomplish such a result at the present time or 
at any future time while the present status of 
our finances continues unchanged; and if it 
could be done it would be but temporary, for 
a specie basis could not be maintained thirty 
days. I mean by a specie basis the exc luding f 
of any other kind of money than gold an: il- 
ver as a lawful or legal tender in the paym nt 
of debts. If the Government was out of debt, 
if the laboring classes, the masses of the 
ple, were out of debt, then, with the go! ld coin 
in the country, what is popul: arly known as a 
specie basis might be att: tined and pecie pay- 
ments resumed. But spec \¢ * paymen ts, at best, 
in the past were but a delusion. They never 
existed in reality ; they were at all times and 
under all circumstances a delusion and a cheat. 


peo- 
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| hose days characterized as the days of 
yen itis we known that the paper 
tthe co intry Wits SUPpPoOse d to be based 
' ein the proportion of three dollars in 
‘] ’ neico 1; und solong as public con- 
le ey innintaioed, so long as Commerce 
flowed on an ats wonuted channels, so lor y as 
there Wasanything like general pros] erity, and 
ras no one needed coin the specie basis 
mientaimed itself, Bat when a erisis came 


hic hog} 


which shook p iblie contidence, when the bust- 


n of the country haltedand became deranged 
to any considerable extent, and the holders of 
bank bills wanted to convert them into gold 


. 


and silver coin, and the want of coin became 


anything like general, then your specie basis | 


proved itself a monstrous swindling fraud. If 
only one dollar in three of the paper money 
was presented to the banks they might possi- 
bly have redeemed them, but if two dollars out 
of three were presented the banks closed their 
doors, and universal panic, bankruptcy, and 
ruin followed. 

There has been no proposition, so far as I 
have been adv sed, introd iced at the present 
session in either branch of Congress 10 con- 
nection with the financial condition of the 
country that did not have for its object the 
resumption of specie payments. ‘The plaus 
have been as various as the propositions have 
been numerous, but they all have the ultimate 
object in view of a resumption of specie pay- 
As I said at the outset, such a resump 
lion is an impossibility; a specie basis could 
not be maintained for thirty days. A second 
suspension of coin payments would suddenly 


Inents. 


follow, and bankruptcy and widespread ruin | 


and universal would be the result. 


Palk about putting this country on a specie 
basis now, and the only thing you will demon- 
strate is that you are a modern alchemist, or 
else one of the fuvored classes who have fixed 
and certain incomes and who reap golden har- 
from the bonds of the United States, 
which this Government issued under the dire 
sof the war. Who is it that is ask- 
ing fora resumption of specie payments? Is 
there a Representative on this floor from any 
one of the western or southern States that has 
had a petition sent to him asking him to vote 
for a return to specie payments? Not one. 
Have we heard of a mechanic throughout the 
length and breadth of this land, or of an artisan 
or farmer, or any one of the laboring mass¢s 


distress 


vests 


necessilie 


of the country upon whose shoulders rest the || 


great burden of the $2,500,000,000 of national 


debt, who has asked for the passage of a bill | 


looking to the resumption of specie payments ? 
We have uot. Who is it, theu, that is clamor- 
ing for the resumption ef specie payments? 
Is it the debtor class? No, sir; it would be 
absolute ruin and beggary to the laboring and 
‘lass of the country if we should force 
areturn to specie payments. 

Is it the producing classes, the artisan that 
sweats over the anvil, the men who manage 
the forge, 
tory ? 


debtor 


their bread in the 
It is the man who rolls 
in splendor with his coat-of-arms emblazoned 
on the panels of his carriage and drives his 
four and six in hand; itisthe rich bondholder, 
the man who is out of debt and holds the mort- 


those who eat 
sweat of their brow. 


the rolling-mill, or the cotton fac: | 
lt is not the producing classes in this | 


gages and obligations of the people and the | 
Government bonds who is clamoring for specie | 


payments. 
trom the masses of the people that support and 
sustain this Government is against it; all the 


The universal voice which comes | 


laboring classes all over this land enter their 


solemn and united protest against being mort- 


gaged body and soul to the capital of this | 
country, as they would be upon the resumption | 


of specie payments. Specie payments mean 
less wages for the laboring man, less bread for 
the hungry man, less comfort, less happiness, 
less peace, and less of everything which 1s 
good. It means oppression by the rich of the 
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it means splendor for 
the rich and degradation for the poor. \\ hy, 
the Government itselfisin debt S2?.500,000 000, 
and you talk about the Government 


Are the 


irculation of almost 


Re. 
id suffering: 


} 
titnte ar 
ai ! e and 


resuming 
national banks, 
with ac three hundred 
million dollars, prepared for a resumption of 
specie payments? ‘They could not redeem one 
dollar in ten if you should put the country on 
a specie basis this year or next. I have not 
yel spoken of the State indebtedness, which 
amounts to hundreds and hundreds of millions 
of dollars more. [ have not adverted to the 
individual indebtedness of the people, which 
is estimated by some at $4,000,000,000, and 
by others as high as 38,000,000,000, which is 
due this day. And the day that you resume 
specie payments you say to all these creditors 
that they can have their gold in payment of 
these debts, and they will demand the gold, 
and the property of the laboring classes will 
be sacrificed to the Shylocks so that they may 
have their shining coin. They would soon 
exhaust the supply of coin, and then universal 
bankruptey and ruin would envelop as a cloud 
the whole of this broad land. If we here, as 
the Representatives of the people, instead of 
turning our attention to devising some scheme 
for the resumption of specie payments, will 
devote our attention to promoting industry, 
developing the exhaustless resources of the 
Republic, and keep the labor of the country 
profitably employed—keep money abundant 
an@ at a low rate of interest—we will infuse 
new life into and energize all the industrial and 
producing powers of the whole country, and 
thereby develop its resources, promote its 
material prosperity, and increase its power to 


specie 


payments! 


maintain and ultimately to pay its debts, we | 


will be doing that which unborn generations 
will in future years bless us for. But if we 
return to what is known as specie payment now 
we will bring such ruin upon the country that 
generations will come and go before good and 
prosperous times return again, 


| have heard gentlemen upon this floor say 


that with an accumulation of $200,000,000 of 
gold in the Treasury, and with a declaration 
on the part of Congress that the Government 
is ready to resume specie payments, it would 
restore public confidence in the ability to main- 
tain a specie basis, and that with the $200,- 
000,000 in coin specie payments could be re- 
sumed. Sir, this is impossible, for the reason 
that whenever the Government says it is ready 
to resume specie payments ten days would not 
roll over this country until the vaults of the 
Treasury would be as empty as the head of a 
modern alchemist. Gentlemen who advocate 


| this specie basis tell us that the creditors of 


the Government would not realize on the bonds 


a fallacy and a delusion. Do not tell me that 
. . ° ’ 
the holders of our Governm nt bondsin Europe, 


who bold them to an amount equal to six or || 


eight hundred million dollars, will fail to col- 
lect the golden harvest the moment the Gov- 
ernment says it is ready to pay. So also would 
the holders of Government obligations in our 


| own country make haste to exchange them for 


the gold. 

But, say these resumption theorists, the Gov- 
ernment has an option upon these bonds, some 
of them for fifteen years and upon others for a 
longer time. Suppose it has. ‘he Government 
has $356,000,000 of legal-tender notes payable 
in coin the very minute it resumes specie pay- 
ments. Suppose the bonds are not yet due; 
who that holds any bonds will not exchange or 
sell them for legal-tender notes that are due 
and payable in coin, and demand the gold for 
them? You will find that the bonds of the 
Government held abroad to the extent of about 
eight hundred million dollars will soon come 
back here for conversion into legal-tender notes, 
which are then payable in coin. Do you think 
they would not do thaf? 
money gamblers and gold gamblers enough in 


}, or the obligations of the Government. This is | 


I tell you that we have |! 
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_ they will want it, and I will give y 


will take your gold, knowing that jp 


& suspension of specie payments. 


40TH UoNne....3 


this country to take out of vony 
dollarin gold inside of ten dave as 


have resumed specie payments, 
have $300,000,000 of gold in 1 
more coin you may have in your 
greater the rush will be to get it ont 
lhese theorists say that when the » 
that they can get gold for their , 
they will not want it. Sir, that 
for it, a reason which to my mind 
Che men who hold the legal-tender 


' 


any other obligations of the Governmey 
would be payable in coin upon the resym,. 
of specie payments well know that yoy ; 
not maintain a specie basis. If you onan, 
vaults to the creditors of the Governmon: § 
days Congress would be compelled to Jo» 

: ; And 
what would follow? Another premium on ¢ 
of twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty per cent 


cording to the necessities of the Goyerny 


and the demands of the Shylocks. And 
these creditors will not only have realized 
the bonds which they bought at abo: 
cents on the dollar a magnificent fortuy 
they will then be ready to sell you coin avg 
at a premiuin of fifty orone hundred per con: 
with which to pay the gold interest on the oy. 
standing bonds of the Government. They wi!) 
take every possible advantage of your neces. 
sities, for they would be absolute masters of 
the situation under the second suspension 
specie payments which would follow, and then 
with our l'reasury exhausted we would 
the mercy of the gold gamblers. May heay 
protect us from such a fate! 

And, Mr. Speaker, we are not without 
struction to be gathered from the hist 
other nations in conditions similar to 
own. The history of Great Britain, commer 
ing with the year 1797, furnishes us an impress 
ive lesson from which we ought to gather thy 
wisdom which will enable us to avoid the dis 
asters consequent upon the fatal policy wh 





| was adopted and pursued in England, such as 


the resumption theorists of our day desire 19 
see adopted and pursued in this country. | 


| continental wars of Europe which followed: 


French revolution, which commenced in 17%), 


and in which Great Britain was involved for 


| twenty years, and which only terminated wi'h 


‘| about eight hundred million pounds, showing 


the overthrow of Napoleon at the battle 
Waterloo in 1815, left England with a cebt 
£848,000,000, which is equivalent to about 
forty-two hundred and fifty million dollars ia 
our money. ‘The British debt at this time's 


Y 


‘ 


/a reduction of only £48,000,000 in the past 


/no greater burden upon the English peo; 


fifty years. It will be seen that the Brit 
debt is almost double our own deb!, but itis 


2 


Sil 


'than our debt is upon us, for the reason 


at six per cent. interest. 


that most of the English debt is at three per 
cent. interest, while the most of our debt 1s 


In both cases it was 


| the prosecution of great wars that created the 


debt. ee 
In 1797 the British Government found 1's 
treasury exhausted of gold, and by the lw 
of necessity it was compelled to issue pape? 
money, a suspension of specie payments Wos 
authorized, and specie paymcnts were sux 
pended, and the paper currency passed current 
as money in the realm. This was the Britisa 


legal tender, amounting to hundreds of m\- 


lions of dollars, and by means of which the 


British Government was enabled to prosecute 
the war against Napoleon, and by means 0 
which the British people were enabled not 
only to maintain but to advance the nation! 
wealth and prosperity during that twenty year 
conflict. hel 
In 1815 peace was declared ; and in bol 
the British bondholders, the wealthy classes 
and the great capitalists of the English peo} 


| clamored for a resumption of specie paymen™ 


16 
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ndholders and wealthy classes 
or the resumption of speci 
this time. They insisted that 
nts could be resumed within six 
r the termination of the war; and 
this pre ssure that the Government 


nd fixed the month of July, 1816, as 
yhen 8} ecie paymer nts she yuld be re- 


[he premium on gold very soon rose 
cent., and it became apparent that 
resumption could not take place at the 
named. At the same time the Bank ot 
‘nd began to contract its circulation. 
t. to what was the effect upon the English 
“lo and English industry let the eminent 
in Alison answer. I read from his his- 
yf Europe: 
so evils arose from the confirmed ascendency 
Parliament of a class which had gained and 
ing immensely by the general sutfering with 
Wiss urrounded. It was hard to say whether 
iufacturing aristocracy engaged in the export 
. gained most by the general reduction in the 
f commodities, and, as a necessary @onse- 
in the wagesof labor, or the moneyed from 
1 ial catastrophies which brought inter- 
in usurious rate and enabled them to accu- 
( colossal fortunes in a few years. very- 
ed to the profit of capital and the depres- 
i dustry : and so strongly were the interest 
dl by these changes intrenched in the Legis- 
ire that the cause of humanity seemed hopeless. 
; © of rt of industry, every triump yh of art, every 
ease of population tended only to augment the 
il distress, because it enhanced the dispropor- 
tween the decreasing circulation and increas- 
ers and transactions of mankind; and pro- 
ot jw, resting on the past and musing on 
vuld anticipate nothing but a declins 
| precisely similar to thatof ancient Rome ioe 
Europe. 
e people of the United States remem- 
his and see to it when the next election 


I 
sil 





e that they do not send to the Con- J 


the United States, as the British peo- 
to their Parliament, a class of men 
‘interested in the maintenance of mo- 
es or in the resumption of specie pay- 
ts, for if they do they may expect the 
disasters as a consequence resulting from 
egislation of such men as followed from 
slation of the same class who were in 
tue British Parliament in 1816. 
in 1805 wheat in the British markets was 
egity-tive shillings sterling per quarter. In 
iJ, in consequence of the fatal endeavor to 
re specie payments, it fell to fifty-five shil- 
gs ste rling per quarter, 
Such was the universal distress in England 
ung from a contraction of the currency 
ithe effort to resume specie payments. Peti- 
us were sent to Parliament, setting forth 
e distresses, from all parts of the realm, 
‘they were simply referred to committees, 
nd were fo ‘owed by no alleviating measures. 
‘vat else could the people of England have 
expected while the aristocratic bullionists and 
lholders were their legislators? At last, 
wever, the Government brought in a bill to 
stpone the resumption of specie payment 
rtwo years, until July, 1818. This was to 
me extent a relief. ‘The consequence was 
ees revived, and the people felt that 
their burdens were becoming lighter. The 
ukrupteiesin 1816 were more than two thou- 
sand, In 1817 trade and commerce, feeling 
‘he beneficial influence of the postponement 
ot 2 ecie payments, quickened, and the bank- 
rupteies fell off fifty per cent. This was be- 
cause contraction had ceased and specie pay- 
ients had been postponed. It again became 
i parent that specie payment could not be re- 
‘umed in 1818, and a bill perenne ¢ assed 
a itllament extending the time to July, 1819. 
‘ere was, however, a constant struggle going 
orward between capital on the one hand and 
‘bor on the other; capital for re aa tion of 
payment, and laboragainst it. Capital 
tlast ee hed, and in 1819 Mr. Peel brought 
rward a bill providing for a partial resump- 
(On in 1820 and for a total resumption in 1821, 
Pa now let Mr. Alison state what the effect 
‘ such legislation was. He says: 
The bento. nation was speedily congealed, 
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asa flowingstream is by the severity of an Aretie win 

ter. But notwithstanding the law for the complet 

renemptie nh of specie payment in IS: a specie pay 
ents were not fully ri 


imed until 1 
‘Did prosperous times follow resui ‘mption of 


specie paymentin England? No.sir; universal 
. ty . y } ‘ : . e 
distress followed: the industrial energies of the 
’ ° J 
reopl > were struck as with paralysis and there 


‘lowed a reduction in the price of every kind 
of produce, whe th rof agriculture or manufac: 
tures. 

Such, sir, is but a faint picture of the dis- 
tresses and sufferings imposed upon the British 
people in consequence of a forced resumption 
of specie payments, and in my judgment a like 
result would follow in this country from simi- 
lar legislation. Iti is said that ‘like causes pro 
duce like effects.’’ Then, how can it be rea- 
sonable to expect that the policy and legislation 
adopted and pursued in Great Britain, which re- 
sulted in such universal distress, could prove 
otherwise than disastrous in our own country? 
We can be no more exempt than ot! 1er people 
from the evil effects of unwise legislation. 

Now, sir, if the Re spresentasives | in Congress 
are willing to study and promote the interests 
of the pe ople they will vote down any attempt 

o force specie payments in this country at the 
present time and in the present con lition of 
wfauirs. We have prospered, int sivideall ly and 

llectively, during the past five years, and we 
havemade more progress and greater develop- 
me nt than in any preceding ten years. Some say 

that the war has produced this prosperity, this 
wonderful activity in every branch of trade. 
Sir, | deny that the war was the cause of that 
prosperity. War is a devastator, a destroyer, 
a spoiler. The war took from the industrial 
pursuits a million of men who would have 
been producers instead of consumers and de- 
stroyers of wealth. 

What did give us this u nive rsal prosp e rit y; 
which I acknowle ‘dge aud maintain has been 
the condition of tbe people for the last five 
years? Not so great forthe last two years as 
it was from 1863 to 1867, L admit. This pros- 
perity was in spite of the war, notwithstand- 
ing the war. It was because Congress was 
compelled to authorize the issue altogether of 
$450,000,000 of legal-tender notes, which were 
put into circulation and which infused new 
life into all the industrial powers of this coun- 
try such as it never before felt. The 3450,- 
000,000 of legal-tender notes gave us plenty 


CO 


of money ; hence our great prosperity and our 
wonderful progress. Money is power; money 
is the most potential instrument for the creation 
of wealth ever invented by the genius of man. 
That greatest of American philosophe.s, Beu 
jamin Franklin, not only well understood the 
uses of money, but its power in the production 
of wealth and in its efficiency in the promotion 
of the prosperity and happiness of the people. 
In 1720 he issued a pamp hlet on the nature and 
necessity of apapercurrency. It was intended 
toinduce the Legislature of the colony of Penn- 
sylvania to authorize the issuing of paper, cur- 
rency for the relief of the people of that e olony. 
His plan was opposed by those who had money 
to loan because they did not want the rate of 
money in terest to be che: apened. Inever knew 
a mone y loaner who thought or would acknowl- 
edge that the rate of interest on nvoney was too 
high. The pamp shiet had the desired effe 

for soon after its publication the Legis: 
that colony authorized the issuing upon the 
credit of the colony of $460,000 in p aper money, 
which was to be loaned to the people of that 
colony on real estate security for a term of six- 
teen years, and the amount to be loaned toany 
one person was limited to $500. The $400,000 
authorized to be issued was issued and loaned 
to the poor and new settlers of that colony, 
which enabled them to carry on their settle- 
ments, to improve their farms, and to enhance 
the production of their lands. This measure 
— in stimulating the energies of the peo- 
ple, and laid the foundation of the present 
prosperity of that great and growing State. 
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And, sir, our condition would have been much 
better to-day if we had had during the last two 
years the same abundance of m mney that we had 
trom 1863 to LX66. During the po riod of the 
war, while a million of our men were in the 
Army, those at home, stimulated by the abund 
ance of money, built railroads, extended com 
merce, opened trade between our country and 
Japan and China. Congress also subsidized a 
line of mail steamers to stimulate trade and 
commerce with the oriental world. We sur 
veyed and commenced the construction of the 
Pacific railroads, which within the course of the 
next eight months will be completed—an ineon- 
testable evidence of what genius, energy, and 
plenty of money can accomplish; truly, a 
wonder ful triumph of a sound paper currency. 

Sut this is not all. Since the commencement 
of the war we have built eight thousand miles 
of railroad, costing the enormous sum of 3250,- 
000,000. But ifthe country had been onaspecie 
basis do you suppose we should have the Pacitic 
railroad to-day almest completed ? Should we 
have built this eight thousand miles of railroad ? 
Should we have subsidized this line of steamers 
that now plies between San Francisco, Shang 
hai, and Yokohama? No, sir; we should 
have been traveling the narrow and hard: pan 
road of specie payments, doing business with 
a gimlet instea? of an auger, and with con- 
stant danger of panic, financial ruin, and gen- 
eral distress, as was the case in the earlier days 
of the Republic. 

My colleagues whom I see here remember 
well the trials that we have gone through on the 
specie basis in Illinois. They remember how 
we have suffered from low prices, which always 
go hand in h: ind with a scarcity of money and 
wher n money is ata high rate of interest. Why, 
sir, before the war, in the year 1857, when we 
had the State free-banking system, as it was 
called, based upon a deposit of State bonds, 
the notes of those banks passed current among 
us because we had nothing better; but when 
we traveled east of the Alleghany mountains 
we could not pass those notes at all except in 
a shaving broker's shop at fifty, sixty, or ey 
enty cents on the dollar. In 1857-58 if you 
went into a bank in the city of Peoria for the 
purpose of buying a bill of exchange with 
which to settle an aecount in New York, 
you were obliged to pay about ten per cent. 
premium for the draft. 

Those were specie-pay ing times, as they were 
called, and that continued till those State 
banks, following the suspension of the Ohio 
Trust Company, closed their doors, wager te 
a loss of $6,000,000 upon the people of our 
State alone. Those were the Seale: pits 
times to which certain gentlemen would again 
invite us. Lam not going with them. The 
people will not go with them. ‘A burnt child 
dreads the fire.’’ Give us the legal-tender 
notes bearing the impress of the Government 
of the United States and which are indorsed 
by the whole peop! e of the whole e yuntry. 
The ‘y are the best money we have ever had, 
and they pass current in all parts of the entire 
country. 

I repeat, sir, that notwithstanding the im 
mense drain of the war, we did, during that 
period, make material progress, such as never 
was witnessed before. Labor during that period 
was well remunerated. I insist that the con- 


traction policy inaugurated by the Secretary of 


the Treasury has hada damaging effect upon the 
prosperity and business interests of the coun 
try; and had it been pursued till this hour 
[ doubt not but that general distrust and 

versal bankruptcy would have been the conse 
quences. But Congress wisely put a stop to 
that policy. On the first day of the first session, 
after that policy had been inaugurated, - had 
the honor to introduce in this Ho use a bill to 
repeal that provision of law which authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to contract the 
eurreney which he was burning at the rate 
of 24,000,000 a month. Is there here any 
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gentleman who regrets the action taken by 
Congress at that time? We puta stop to the 
contraction of the currency. In other words, 

id, ‘* Dr. Sangrado, you have bled us 


enough, and too much, already. Put up your 
lancet We nes d to have ihe warm bloo | cours: 
iny through our veins, energizing all our pow- 
‘ We said ** Let the greenbacks and the 


navional bank currency circulate throughout 
the country, o that the people Inav not be com- 
pelied to pay ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent. 
interest per annum for the use of money to 
earry on legitimate business.”’ 

What we need 1s an abundance of currency 
well secured. ‘There is no parallel, Mr. 
Speaker, between the money of the present 
day and the money of the past. Gentlemen 
talk about ‘‘redundant currency.’’ It is re- 
dundant nonsense to talk about a redundancy 
of the currency when interest for the use of 
money is from ten to twenty per cent. per 
annum anywhere outside of New York city. 
1 admit that it is possible to havea redundancy 
of such currency as we used to have in the 
days of the old banking system, a currency 
based upon individual capital, individuai or 
corporate good faith, a carrency only theoret- 
ically secured to the extent of thirty-three cents 
on the dollar by coin, said to be in the vaults 
of the Such a currency was always 
redundant, because it was not based on any 
reliable security. Llow many of the old banks 
were ever in condition to pay even thirty-three 
cents in coin on the whole of their circulation ? 
Bat few. [do not believe one bank in ten in 
the oldeu time, under the specie- paying régime, 
had thirty-three cents in actual gold and silver 


banks. 


coin in its vaults for the paper that it had 


issued, 

Mr. Speaker, the money we had in former 
times Was a paper currency, as I have already 
said, issued upon individual credit, individual 
It was nota 
good currency, and avery slight panic would so 
disturb public confidence in regard tothe whole 
system that a universal panic was the usual 
result, followed by an immediate suspension 
of payments and a whole train of de- 
plorable evils as the consequence. We have 
no such curreney now. We have legal-tender 
notes, as | have said, indorsed by all the peo- 
ple of the country, and for the ulumate pay- 
ment of which all the wealth and all the re- 


faith, and corporate securities. 


Syne Cie 


sources of the country and of the people are 


pledged. The other currency is known as a 
national bank currency, and is as well secured 
to the bill-holders as the legal-tender notes 
In the olden time when a bank 
broke the holders of its bills generally consid- 
ered them worthless. If the bills were not 
entirely worthless those interested as owners in 


themselves. 


the bank suspending payment would buy up its | 
bills through a secret agent at five, ten, or | 
twenty cents on the dollar, and thereby fleece || 


the people in accordance with the original de- 
sign. But how is it now? Let a national 
bank go into liquidation and the notes of that 
bank will command a premium, and the hold- 
ers of its notes can get five per cent. premium 
for them. ‘That is a good kind of currency. 
Let the bank break by speculation, let its stock- 
holders become bankrupt, if you please, yet 
the bill holder is in no danger of loss, for the 
bill is secured by a pledge of the bonds of the 
United States. * The notes of a national bank 
are really better money after it has broken than 
before. lor before a bank breaks its notes are 
at par, but atter it breaks its notes command a 
premium. How is this? 
circulation is needed. You can get authority 
from the Comptroller of the Currency to organ- 
ize a bank, but you cannot get him to give you 


any circulation for it, because of the unwise | 
legislation prohibiting circulation to be issued | 


in excess of $300,000,000, Those who wish to 
organize a national bank can, however, buy up 
the notes of a bank which is in liquidation, but 
in order to do that they have to pay a premium 


It is because more | 


Finance—Mr. Ingersoll. 


on them of, [ beleve. about five per cent., and 
sometimes more. Whoever bids the most for 
the circulation of that bank will get it, and 
then the Comptroller of the Currency will 
transfer its circulation to the new organization. 
But inall this the bill holders are secure. When 
we have a national bank note we do not stop 
to inquire whether the bank is still in existence 
or not; it does not matter. Inthe olden times 
every man who handled ten dollars a day of the 
old bank money had to carry a detector in his 
pocket in order to ascertain at what rate of 
discount the money went in New York orany- 
where else outside of the immediate locality of 
the bank. These were good times for the de- 
tector publishers, but hard times forthe people. 

The gentleman from Maine undertook to 
draw a parallel between the monetary system 
of the country to-day and ten years ago, when 
no sort of parallel can be established. The 
two systems antagonize each other, as I shall 
show. Suppose the ** Swampoodle Mutual Aid 
Society ’’ should issue paper promises to pay to 
the amount of $1,000,000, they would not be 
worth parand would not pass current as money. 
They would not probably pass as money for 
five cents on the dollar, and then your specie- 
paying theorists aud modern alchemists would 
say ** there is a redundancy of currency.’’ I 


| admit there might be a redundancy of such 


currency, not, however, because there would 
be too much of it, but because it was not issued 
on any good security. But that would be no 
fact or argument tending to prove that there 
was a redundancy of well-secured currency. It 
would only establish the fact that there was too 
much of that kind. We have seen no redun- 
dancy of the currency in the last few years. We 
have seen at no time in the past six years when 
1 


| money was a drug in the market outside of the 


| single city of New York. J 
|| ducing States of the West it has commanded 


In the grain pro- 


a high rate of interest during all that period. 
Mr. BOYDEN. 
Carolina. 


Mr. INGERSOLL. 


Thirty per cent. in 
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Thirtyper cent. in North | 


North Carolina! Whata protest against forcing | 


specie payments! A State which has almost 
infinite resources, and if money could be bor- 
rowed there at six per cent. it would be devel- 
oped and placed alongside of the great States 


| of the Union—— 


| on a specie basis? 


Mr. BOYDEN, 
is from fifteen to thirty per cent. 

Mr. COBURN. } 
$16,000,000 have been spent in erecting build- 
ings. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. And as an evidence of 


the wonderful stimulus that money gives to 


The regular rate of interest | 


In Boston in the past year | 


production, in the city of Boston, where money | 
|| 1s plenty aud cheap, 316,000,000, as my friend 


says, have been spent in erecting buildings in 
the last year. There is evidence of prosperity 
for you; whilein North Carolina, where money 
is scarce and dear, all the energies of the people 
are paralyzed. But what would be the condi- 
tion of things if you were to put the country 


would be felt extending from one end of it to 
the other. But its severest effect would be in 
the West. And why? Because you in the 
East by thegccumulation of money aud wealth 
for two centuries have monopolized the money 
of the country. You have ten dollars where 
the West has one. Youare our creditors; the 
West is your debtor. According to the best 


Why, sir, a paralytic shock | 


calculations the debtor class are to the creditor | 


class as nine to one, and for the sake of re- 
storing a specie basis you would oppress the 
nine to enrich the one, who is already rich, 
acting upon the old principle of making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. Legislation 
ought to oppose that tendency, because wealth 
unrestrained produces that result. 

Mr. Speaker, I will ask the indulgence of 
the House at this point to read another quota- 
tion from Alison. He says: 

‘“* Whoever has studied with attention thestructure 
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or tendencies of society, either as tho: 
inthe annals of ancient story ; r ante 
plicated relations of men around ates 
come aware that the greatest evils wi), 
stages of national progress come ty a)... 
arose from the undue influence aud ),. 
portance of realized riches, That ti, 
later stages of national progress ary 

ting richer, and the poor poorer, 
vation, which has been repeated in ey 
' " . “and many of the ey 
which have occurred in the world—i; 
fallot the Roman empire—may be di 
to the long-continued operation of | 
tendency. The greatest benefactors of 
have always been regarded as those who “pi 
curried into execution some remedy for thy; ne 


i it 


growing evil; but none of them have | rove 

in their operation, and the frequent renew, 
enactments sulliciently proves that those wh 
preceded them had proved nugatory, [t js», 
der that it was so, for the evils complaine { te 
from the unavoidable result of astationary 
coexisting with a rapid increase in the num), 
transactions of mankind; and these were on! z oe 
vated by every addition made to the ener. 
productive powers of society.” 4 


ary curr E 


Such, I fear, is the deplorable tendency), 
country at this time. The evils so vividly, 
trayed by this great author are, | fear, box, 
apparent in our own country ; the rich are o> 
ing richerand the poor poorer. We j) 
a stationary currency, while our popular 
the powers of production are constay 
panding. We should have a flexible eqpip 
that can expand in the same ratio as our) 
tion, and as our powers of production « 

Go with me, Mr. Speaker, into the o 
of New York; let us place ourselyes ay yi 
upper end of Fifth Avenue, at the point wi 
it enters into Central Park, on some beay 
afternoon of Wednesday, and we will 
the magnificent equipages of the rich pa: 
the park. Llow they dazzle and glitter! \ 
the harnesses covered with gold; novice t 
eried lackeys before and behind, with 
and out-rider; we count them by hundreds 
by thousands. Hour after hour these os: 
tious pageants of wealth and gorgeous dis 
will pass us; then you will agree with me | 
the rich are growing richer. Then go w 
into another quarter of the city where th: 
cared-for poor stay, and wear out their wre 
lives without ambition and without hope, a 
you will agree with me again that the poor 
getting poorer. Lt should be our first duty a 
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our highest pleasure to so legislate that t! 
dition of the poor will be improved. Wy 
not legislate tor the rich; the rich are able 


_take good care of themselves, legislate a 


uiay. 
As a people we are in a passably good 


| dition now, but not so good that it canuo 
/improved; and if the alchemists of modu 


| continue to make progress. 


times with their wild and impracticable tu 
ries can be kept in the background we sua. 
Let us have : 
more contraction, no attempts at resumpt 
of specie payments. Letus rather have more 
money, and we shall go forward in that cat 
of prosperity which has marked our course a 
the past few years. 

Gentlemen insist upon holding up the “scare 
crow ’’ of aredundant currency, aud these ¢ 
tlemen appear to me to he ignorant of 1 
facts in our own financial history. Let us> 
what the facts are. 

During the late war, in the years 1Svo-'4 
and a portion of the year 1865, while eleven 
of the States, containing at least ten mii 
of population, were in rebellion, our curre! 
in circulation reached the enormous sum 0! & 
least one thousand million dollars, and so” 
place it as high as $1,200,000,000; and buts 
very trifling amount of this currency found 's 

ray into the confederacy ; nearly every 4 

of it was in circulation in the northern States 
which contained a population probably ! 

exceeding twenty-five millions, Yetthistwen'y 
five million people during that period active) 
and profitably employed this vast sui of cur 
rency, and were not only able to carry the Gov 
ernment through the great conflict, but wer 
able, in addition to that, to make the mos 
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progress in mate- 


inexampled 
the country 


al prosperity that 


| look in vain for any evidence 
lant currency during those years. 
line of the premium on gold was 
jdieation of the mone tary ¢ 


ntry. Before contraction 


fon 
cou Was 
iv the Secretary of the Treasury, 
‘close of the war, gold suddenly 
lao to 125... Fee Secretary of the 
y thought the time had now come for 
y resumption of specie payments, so 
‘nenced to rapidly contract the cur- 
and immediately the premium on gold 
and continued to advance until Con- 
a stop to further contraction. If 
, was 10 redundancy during the war there 
rtainly an insuflicient supply at the present 
We have at this time probably not ex- 
‘yg 3000,000,000 in circulation ; hence the 
Nevin th: : al stringency and the high rate of inter- 
Rear money ‘outside the city of New York. 
time we have prob: ubly thirty-nine mil- 
‘population in the United States, and 
wundred million dollars less in cur- 
than we had when there were but twenty- 
un my wil ous of people toe mploy it. The ten 
Currency f people in the late rebel States have 
is supplied with currency; they have 
eXpand irency except the legal-te nder notes of 
rey United States and the currency of the few 
sonal banks which they have organized since 

Ut wher war, and we have got to share our own in 
ntsupply withthem. And notwithstand- 
Jl these faets gentlemen still persist in 
pits weing about a redundancy of currency. I 
N Jienge them to show at what time there has 
e the |i -edundaney of currency in the country 
sUOTIIY : lS iL. 
Who are the men that assert that there is a 
OStenta iiudaney of currency? They are the Shy- 
s, tue money-loaners, whose interest it is 
wake the supply of money scarce so that 
rate of interest may be high. They are 
iders of our gold interest- bearing bonds; 

to their interest to reduce the volume of 
pe, and ency and inaugurate hard times, so that the 
pOOr a purchasing power of their gold may be aug- 
i) ed; so that they can buy two barrels of 
i! rwith the money which they now pay for 
Ve need F cues so that they shall be enabled to pay two 
able .vorers for a day’s work where they now can 
ploy but one. All the advantages of a strin- 
geut money market are on their side, and allthe 
1 con: ssudvantages On the side of the laboring and 
ing masses of the people. The men who 
moder prate about the redundancy of the currency are 
le th uot the friends of the laboring people ; “they 
really advocating their own interests “ae 
relense of a desire to advance the public 
mption wedare, But let it never be forgotten by the 
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re peo} : that ascarcity of money de »presses trade 
: : id Commerce, and in fact every industry of 
rse in ie nation. It makes men idle and dishonest 


aud Wakes us as a people more dependent on 


scare yn nations, 

se gen Mr. Speaker, I remember when the gentle- 
of the man : ‘om Obio [Mr. GanrieLp] made his 
L us see - vech in support of a measure for the resump- 


0 {spe cie paymeuts he attempted to draw 
‘arallel between this country as we behold 
eleven to-day and as it was in the days of the Revolu- 
Wut, With the view of showing that we have an 

deemable and inconvertible paper currency 


n of ich we ought speedily to get ridof. Now, 
a as iuguire if any fair-minded man with a 
1 buts ‘ar head can draw any correct parallel or 
und | ‘erence from the credit of the United States 
dollar 4S it Was in 1789 and in 1869? It is well 
Sta Shown that after the revolutionary struggle we 
ly not ; “ere without resources. We exported no cot- 
\ “ly We exported no wheat or corn; we lad 
ouively © commerce worthy of the name; we had 
f cur epened no mines of gold or of silver, and but 
» Gor lew of coal or iron. The resources of this 
t wert ‘overnment were unknown, and the experi- 
mos Went of free government or the establishment 
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Mr, Li Jers ll, 
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Of @ repubiie here was regarded as an intried 
es ie Is it, then, to be wondered at that 
continental money under the then existing cir 
cumstances became worthless? Bat what is 
the condition of our country to-d ww? The gen 
tleman should have drawn a eontrast, not a 
7 ? 
ate i 
We have now a population of thirty-nine mil 


had then less than three militOns ; 
have thirty- 
thirteen. Our gold mines have yiel 
twelve hundred million i 


then they were unknown. 


lions, we now 
then we had but 
led about 
dollars in treasure ; 

We. have forty 
thousand miles of railroad in operation; then 
we had none. Now we have an external com- 
merce employing over sixteen thousand sailing 
vessels and nearly two thousand steam vessels, 
and amounting in the aggregate to nearly three 
million tons capacity ; then it was next to noth- 
ing. Now we have an internal commerce em- 
ploying about two thousand saikng vessels and 
eighteen hundred steam vesse Is, and at nounting 
in the aggregate to nearly two million tons ca- 
pacity ; then it was so trifling as to be unworthy 
of mention. Now the aggregate wealth of the 
nation probably amounts to thirty thousand 
million dollars; then it did not probably amount 
to one thirtieth of that sum. Now we may 
calculate with certainty on the durability and 
stability of our Government and its continued 
growth and increase of wealth and power ; then 
scarcely any calculation could be made con- 
cerning the future whatever, as there was no 


we seven States, 


iow 


data to base a calculation upon. It may be 
safely estimated that in the | beginning of the 


next century the population of the United States 
will be one hundred millions, and the aggregate 
wealth of the nation not less than 3$80,000,- 
000,000; and it is estimated that at this time 
the gross earnings of our people amount to 
$7,500,000,000 annually. 

but we are not so strong that we can sustain 
the paralytic shock which would be the result 
of a forced resumption of specie payments 
without suffering the most appalling disasters. 
I do not object to gold and silver entering into 
the circulation of the country. I should be 
glad if it would ; but Ido not want it to become 
the only lawful tender in payment of debts. 
Let legal-tender notes remain in circulation, 
too, and then gold cannot become our master. 
I am inclined to agree with the man in Maine 
who said, ‘* l want no gold; 
not measure the value of what I have to sell ; 
itis the greenback dollar; the gold dollar is 
rising and falling in the market every day, and 
nobody can keep track of while the green- 
back dollar is a dollar all the time.”’ 

And so it is a dollarall the time. So far as 
concerns the interchange of commodities and 
as a medium to facilitate exchanges between 
ourselves itis a dollar all the time. And we 
measure values by it. Nobody sells a bushel 
of corn or wheat, or works by the day or month, 
except on the standard of the greenback dol- 
lar and not onthe gold dollar. The only stand- 
ard of value which gold has is its own value, 
put upon it by speculators in gold in Wall 
“street. Had we no speculators or operators 
in gold the premium upon it would be but 
trifling. 

Sir, I warn gentlemen not to rush this coun- 
try back to specie payments. Wait until our 
great national debt has been paid. And I ad- 
monish the people of this country not to allow 
this debt to remain unpaid and make no effort 
to pay it off, and after awhile permit it to as- 
sume the form of the English consols, ~~ 
probably never will be paid. If you do, you 
may expect a lordly aristocracy to govern you. 
I have already sai id that in 1815, at the close 
of the great European war, England found her- 
self in debt to the amount of £848,000,000 
sterling, or $4,240,000,000, Since that time 
more than fifty years have elapsed, and England 
has pati id off but $240,000,000 of her debt. She 
is still in debt to the extent of $4,000,000,000. 


Aud notwithstanding her debt bears 4 low rate 


a gold dollar does | 
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re three per cent., it is sullicient to 
maintain a stocracy which is inimical to 
the interests of the laboring MAsse t that 
ountry. And so it will be in this country uni 
less we go to work and apply our surplus rev- 
enue tothe paymentofourdebt. Allthe slaves 
in the country before the war were not valued 
ibove $2,000,000, 00 ), yet that amount of eap- 
ital in the hands of a favored elass crested a 
powerful aristocra ‘¥ Which the war en itely 
destroy: d. Let us then bp iv olf « P r Govern: 
ment debt as rapidly as we \ well can, so that 
the rich who hold it may not become a no 
ful aristo cracy. Lu orde rto be able to pay 


our debt we must keep money plentiful, so 
that the entire energies of the people may be 
kept in full play for the development of our 
resources and the production ot wealth, and 
thus we will be enabled to raise a surplus 
amount of revenue each year, with which we 
should pay off our debt. Our people do not 
object to paying taxes provided that you will 
keep them profitably employed, so that they 
may be able to make money with which to pay 
taxes. But if you withdraw the legal-tender 
money and put the people in the power of the 


skinflints they will not have any surplus with 
\ 


which to pay their taxes or any portion of the 
national debt. Then will come hard times, dis- 
content, mutterings, and complaints, which 


will grow and gather force until they become 
a storm which will shake this Government to 
its foundations. And you, as Representatives 
of the people, have it in your power to muain- 
tain a condition of peaceful prosperity or 
that storm. 

I now desire to call the attention of members 
to two bills which | introduced at the opening 
of the present session, and which have for their 
object the improvement of the national bank- 
ing system and the appreciation of the pur- 

chasing power of the greenback currency. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mai 
states that in this country we have but about 
thirteen dollars of circulation per capita, while 
in France the circulation is between eighteen 
and nineteen dollars per capita, and in Eng- 
land it is between fifteen and sixteen dollars 
per capita. In my judgment, according to 
the best data whieh lL have been able to collect, 
the gentleman is below the mark in 
mate of the amount of circulation per capita 
in either of f tho se countries. I believe that 
France has a circulating medium of thirty dol 
lars per capita, while Great Britain has twenty- 
five dollars per capita. And I insist that if 
twenty-five dollars per capita can be —- 
ably employed in France and England at leas 
twenty- five ‘dollars per capita cau be bie 
employed in this country. Those countries 
are old; all their resources have been deyel- 
oped, while this is still a new country, with our 
resources yet undeve loped to a great extent. 
We need money to open and improve farms, 
to build towns and cities, to improve our in- 
land navigable waters, to open and work 
mines, to settle new territories, and to build 
railroads. In my judgment we need in this 
country more money per capita than either 
France or England does, and we ean actually 
and profit: ubly employ more than they. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, without farther digres 
sion I desire to call the attention of the House 
to one of the bills before mentioned. I will 
first take up the bill entitled ‘*A bill to pro 
hibit the sale of coin on behalf of the United 
States, and to provide for the redemption of the 
United States legal-tender notes in coin at par. 
The object of this bill is not the resumption 
of specie payments or to withdraw the legal- 


raise 


ne 


his esti 


tendercurrency of the country from circu ” 
Its purpose is to appreciate the purchasing 
power of the greenback currency to a par with 
gold. The first step, as I conceive, to be taken 
in orderto accomplish this result Is to | ‘ohibit 
the sale of any more gold or silver corm on be 

half of the United States. The first section 
of tl ne bil 1] prohibit > h : welling of ari rold or 
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Phe next step to be taken, in my 
loment, is the re lemption at par of the legal- 
not in coin with the surplus gold in 


1} Preasury which not needed te pay the 
rest on the publie debt. I believe that 


the Secretary of the Treasury would be able 
thus f » redeem 210,000,000 every sixty days. 
Ph fleet ot selling cold by the United States 
i depreciate its own paper; and the effect 


if the ce mp ge of its own paper at par in 
coin would be to appreciate the value of i 
OWh paper, Gold Is now at a premium of 
about thirty-five cents on the dollar; and | 
predict that, if the policy of this bill can be 
adopted and carried into effect, upon the first 
redemption of $10,000,000 of legal-tender 
notes in coin at par by the Secretary of the 
Treasury gold will not be worth more than 
twenty-five cents premium on the dollar. If 
such should be the result the pure thasing power 
of the $356,000,000 of greenback currene y now 
out tanding would be appreciate d to the ex- 
tent of about thirty-five million dollars. In 
my judgment, after a few successive redemp- 
tions of this character gold would not com- 
mand 
and thus the purchasing power of the green- 
back currency of the people would be in- 
creased to an extent equal to about eighty 
million dollars. And [I cannot see why under 
this process our legal-tender money cannot be 
brought to a par with gold. 1 propose by this 
bill, Mr. Spe aker, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall issue $356,021,078 of new - gal- 
te nde r notes, to be schitteind {i ir the le; wt il 
tender notes now outstanding, the new notes 
provided by this bill to be issued in series, com- 
meneing with number one and progressing to 
Humber thirty-six, containing in eae h series 
$10,000,000, with the exception of the last, 
which shall contain but $6,021,073; so that by 
this bill [ neither contract nor expand the cur- 
rency, but simply substitute the new issue for 
the old. And this is made necessary in order 
that it may be issued in such series that it can 
be redeemed in gold at par without favor to 
any particular class of our citizens. The bill 
further provides for the reissue of all the notes 
so redeemed, thus preventing any contraction 
of the currency. ‘The rest of the bill cannot be 
better explained than by reading sections five, 
six, and seven. ‘They are as follows: 


a premium of ten cents on the dollar, 


Sec. 5. And be tt further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cause the legal-tender notes 
hereby auth aon d to be issued in series, ¢ ommencing 
with series No, Land ending with series No.36. Each 
of the first ate five series shall contain $10, 00,000, 
and the thirty-sixth shall contain $6,021,073; ‘and 
each of said series shall be numbered consecutive ly, 
commencing with No. land ending with No, 36, anc d 
upon the tace of each note shall appear in pl: vin 
characters the number of the series to which it be- 
longs. 

see. 6. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
there shall have accumulated in the one sury ot the 
United States a sum in coin exceeding by $10,000,000 
the amount which will be required for the payment 
of the interest on the public debt tor the next ensu- 
ing six montnua, it shall be the duty of the Secretary, 
and heis hereby directed, to redeem at par in coin 
atthe Treasury of the United States or any sub-treas- 
ury thereof as may be designated by the said Seere- 
tary, the whole of any one of said series; and the said 
Secretary shall cause each note so redeemed to be 
stamped with the word “redeemed,” and shall add 
thereto the day of the month and year of such re- 
demption; and the said Secretary shall reissue such 
redeemed notes in such manner as he is now author- 
ized by law to reissue legal-tender notes now out- 
standing: Provided, ‘That every note reissued shall 
have stamped upon its face the word “reissued,” and 
in wddition shall show the day of the month and year 
of its reissue. 

See. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall give at least ten days’ notice 
by publication in one or more of the newspapers in 
each of the cities wherein a sub-treasury of the Uni- 
ted States is ori: iy be established, which notice shall 
state the series which itis the intention of the Secre- 
tary to redeem, and at what time and place the re- 
demption shall take place. 


Thus it will be seen, Mr. Speaker, that 1 
have provided against the hoarding of any par- 
ticular series; for no one will know what series 
is to be redeemed, as they are not to be re- 
deemed seriatim, commencing with No. 1 
and going on through the series; but the Sec 
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retary may call for any series he sees proper, 
and it he is an honest Seeretary there can be 
no spec ial advantages bestowed upon any par 
ticular or favored class. ‘This bill was referred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. and | 
ho ype to be able to get the favorable action of 
the louse upon it before the close of this 


session. But that will de pend in a great meas 
ure upon the fact as to who has the most 
friends on that committee, the laboring ma 

of the people or the rich, non- producing class. 
or, as | understand it, the provisions of this 
bill are in the interests of labor. 

I will now call the attention of the House 
to the other bill, which is entitled ‘* A bill 
supplementary to an act entitled ‘An act to 
prov ide a national curreney secured by pledge 
of United States bonds, and to provide for the 
circulation and re demption thereof, ap prove dd 
June 3, 1864, and for other purposes. | 
referred this bill to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and | have no right to ex- 
- ct a favorable report from that committee 
for I fear that the members of that commit- 
tee are too largely interested in banking to vol- 
untarily report a bill which interferes with the 
banking system as it is now established. | 
intend, therefore, as soonas | can get the floor 
for that purpose, to refer a like bill to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, with the hope that 
it may be reported to the House at an early 
day and that we m: iy have action upon it. 

Our national banking system 1s a close cor- 
poration. The ¢$ 2300,000, 00: ) of cireulation 
which was authorized to be issued has all been 
taken long since. How has that circulation 
been distributed? The table which I hold in 
my hand will best answer that question; 





Popula- Bank circu- 

States, tion. lation, 
RS eS 2 ieee oo Rees . 628,279 $7,511,286 
New H: impshire.. 326,073 4,214,155 
WPRIBODE 5. viviavsectee 315,098 5,710,480 
RITA ae 1,231,066 59,901,665 





Pe MbOGO BOPAIIG occ cocsscncecccuscesesicce 174,620 2,470,230 
Commectiout,......vc.cs. cscs. sebveoases,) SO 17,432,82: 





Total of New England......... 3,185,283 103,300,639 










DRE UC GIME ivnscisi venactssassntense'enansive SO eeT 69,200, 277 
INOW WOTBEW vc ccvcascctscccrcksshseccdecce . CUROe OY 134.905 
Penney lV Amis. ..oscece csccccrasccccccece De POLLO 38,830,030 

Total of eastern States......... 10,593,268 $220,483,911 
NO a niet ene eee oe eee $18,405,920 
URI sss ocdiev-cssascscnssh 11,015,049 
PERO sss vsnscissinedies 521.810 
Michigan 3,822,429 
W isconsi ya nee 


lowa...... 
Missouri 
Kentucky 


* 1as2!012 
10155.682 





RS eet aco ves 1,109,801 1,232,040 
Total of western pe eater treet REARS 


Thus it will be seen that but $24.000,000 of 


circulation is awarded to all the other States |) 


not set out in the table, having in the aggre- 
gate a population of ten milhons. The State 
of Massachusetts has fifty dollars per capita of 
this circulation, Rhode Island sixty dollars, 
while New York has but twenty-three dollars, 
and Pennsylvania nineteen dollars. Illinois 
has less than five dollars per capita. Massa- 
chusetts, with a population of less than one mil 

lion three hundred thousand, has about fifty-six 
million dollars of circulation, while Illinois, 
with a population exceeding two million 
five hundred thousand, has less than ten mil- 
lion dollars of this cireulation. The iniquities 
of this unjust distribution | propose to remedy 
by this bill, which repeals that clause of the 


national banks to $300,000,000; thus making 
it free banking system, as it should have been 
from the beginning. The western States re- 
quire more circulation than the eastern: for 
the eastern States are comparatively well 
developed, while the western States require 
development. Weare opening and cultivating 
new farms, building factories, towns, cities, 
and railroads. We of the West demand that 
this outrageous inequality sball not be longer 
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ns: und thatif this) laa! 
is to be contin ied the distril 
culation shall be equal zed, 

Now, let us look at this m 


S th) ite . 
ther. Does it come with a a | 
gentlemen from Massachu usetts t 
Representatives from the W, st 
dundaney’’ of the currency 


W 
W 


has monopolized fifty dollars per | 


entire bank circulation, lars ne a 
woman, and child in the State. wh; 
State of Illinois we have less than fy, 
per head? I answer it does not. Whe 
Speaker, we may before long be tated: ; 
to inquire ‘‘whether Massachusetts has me 
lican form of government.” Is it reny}! 
inquire, that one State of this Union wi 
than thirteen hundred thousand , 
shall monopolize one fifth of the Pe ee 
circulation of the country ? The | 
atives from Massachusetts will do wel! 
sid r this matter 

cis shall we remedy this? T answer | 
the adoption of this bill. This bill, as | 
said, proposes to make the banking « 
a free one, whereby the West and the & 
will be enabled to secure such an am 
circulation as may be required for leg 
business purposes. And they will ask £ 
ing more, and I trust they will be satistie 
nothing less. 

How further would I reform this na: 
banking system? Tam not making war 
it, but I propose to improve it; and if th 
tleman who are interested in this a 
tem wish to continue it they had bet 


» 
Leper 


|| this bill, or they may perhaps wake 


| 


| 


old law which limits the circulation of the | 


_ some figures bearing upon this branch 


/ hundred million dollars. 


morning to find that their national ban! 

ter is numbered with the things that 
The national banking system is now based 
the Government bonds drawing five and six 
per cent. interest, much the larger po: 
these bonds bearing six per cent. interes 
able in coin. ‘The banks receive in cir 
notes in amount equal to ninety per cent 
the bonds they deposit. This circulation 
banks loan out at a high rate of int 

now that any further issue of circulation! 
national banks is prohibited under the pres 
law they, in their supposed security, oppr 
the people and enrich the mselves at the ex 
pense of the masses and to the injury of 
great industrial interests of the country. 

Let me call the attention of the Hor re 
i cee Do gentlemen of this ae a 
that none of these national banks mak 
turn of thei ir profits to the C omptroller of t 
Currency? You cannot find in the report ot 
any national bank any statement as to th 
which the bank realizes on the amount! t 
capital invested. But I have taken such dats 
as I have been able to obtain, and bave mat 
some calculations — them which t think 
are reliable. I will refer to these calcul 
and after gentlemen have heard them 
see whether they will tell me that there is a 
‘*redundancy of the curre ney,’’ and that the 
present banking system is all right. 

The amount of the paid in capital of thes 
banksis $426,000.000in currency. The am 
of the bonds on deposit for the security of the 
circulation is $342,000,000. The amount 
bonds deposited as security for Governme: 
deposits is between thirty and forty mis 
dollars more—making altogether a deposit 
bonds to the amount of $3880,Q00,000, 22" 
number of these banks is sixteen hundr« 
forty-two, and their circulation about 
Now, let ov 
whether their capital was actively employed 
The aggregate amount of their loans of u f 
counts for the year 1867 was $3,351,000.00° 
upon a paid in capital of but S42 
and the average time of each loan ana @s 
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= spventy-one days. Now calculate 

six percent. on $3.351,000.000 

ory-one days. 1 will make the eal- 

sn round figures. The interest on 

at six percent, for One year amounts 

eyo hundred and one million dollars; 

niy-one days it amounts to over forty 

Ho lars; put this 340,000,000 down 

» item of the earnings of these national 

. for one year; then add to that the 

c vorest on their Government bonds: it 
laa eles a on $22,000,000 in gold, which re- 
7 to currency amounts to about thirty 
oy dollars; add this $30,000,000 to the 
24,000,000 realized on loans and discounts, | 
hy. Me “vou have $70,000,000. And this is not | 
tun ". there is still another immense sum to be 


Pen yh, ind. The last report of the Comptroller of 
vo Currency shows that the national banks had 


nd of undivided profits,’’ inthe month of | 


-sher last. the enormous sum of $36,000,000, 
«mulated within the past five years, making 
vverage accumulation of over seven million 
rs pe rannum; add then the $7,000,000 
es ., the $70,000,000, and you have for the 
| oss earning of the banks from these three 
-urces alone $77,000,000 for the year 1867. 
n this sum you may deduct $18,000,000 
it paid in taxes to the United States 
| State governments during the same year. 
s leaves as the profits of the banks for that 
r the sum of $59,000,000, a sum equal to 
t twenty per cent. on the amount of their 
ilation. 
< it any wonder, then, Mr. Speaker, that we 
| such strong Opposition against any move- 


which proposes to destroy this monopoly? | 


expect to be assailed for the position which 

have taken, but 1 shall not be deterred in 

@ sys sequence of it from the discharge of my 
\ ‘yin this regard. I further propose by this 
| ioauthorize the Secretary of the I'reasury to 
1 six ssue new bonds to theamount of $600,000,000, 

iwing interest at the rate of four per cent. per 

unum; but Lam now disposed to believe that 

e interest on the new bonds proposed by this 

{should not exceed three per cent. 

when the House takes action on the bill, [ pro- 

pose to move an amendment reducing the 

uterest from four to three per cent. 
proposes further that the national banks shall 

subsutute the bonds authorized by this act for 

POX the bonds now on deposit with the Treasurer 
"the tthe United States as security for their bank- 
g circulation and as security for the Govern- 

ment deposits. And if the banks now organ- 
snow tis bill, with the new three or four per cent. 
a re: bonds, then it provides that they shall be wound 
th ip by the Comptroller of the Currency. But 

ew of them, in my judgment, would choose to 
go into liquidation if this bill shall become a 
aw; and if any of them should, I guarantee 
lata ‘hat there are plenty of men who stand ready 
nad ‘0 organize new banks on a three or four per 


nt 


DA Cent. bond. 
_ if this bill, Mr. Speaker, shall become a 
‘aw we shall have, first a free banking system 
38 based upon the credit of the United States, 
the ‘Hus Making it easy to increase or diminish the 
, “irculation of the currency in accordance with 
‘ie requirements of the business of the country ; 
ratany tune a bank may go into voluntary 
‘iquidauion. Further, it will save by the sub- 
sutution of the new bonds for the old to the 
‘aX-payers of the country between seven and 


ejg} 





- ive United States gold interest-bearing 
“+g *) U8 NOW Outstanding and destroy them, thus 
lis jBttening the burden of the public debt, less- 
a) facil; public taxes, and affording increased 
‘utes to the industrial pursuitsof the country. 





The bill | 


ized do not see proper to organize anew under | 


gut million dollars per annum. This bill | 
‘urther provides that the Secretary of the T’reas- | 
ury shall, with the legal-tender notes received || 
“exchange for the bonds authorized to be | 
issued under this act, buy at the lowest market | 


se $36,000,000 of undivided profits have | 


And 1] 
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Suffrage _ Mr. Mill r. 


Mr. Sneaker, if the 


bills, which I have in 


provisions of these two 





a summary manner dis- 
he law of the land, then, 
in the future of the Re- 


Then we shall be enabled, in my jud 


cussed. shall bee yime 
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sir, | have contidence 
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ment, to pay off the public debt at an early day 
without overburdening the p ple with taxa 
tion. We must, moreover. reduce the expenses 


to the lowest possible point and apply the sur- 
) ee ae \" 

plus revenue to the payment of the debt. We 

have already reduced the 


Navy appropriation 
from about forty-seven milli 





ions to abont seven- 
teen million dollars, and the Army appro- 
priation from $80,000,000 to $33,000,000, and 
the civil service in like proportion. Next year 
the Navy appropriations ought not to exceed 
$10,000,000, and the Army appropriations 
ought not to exceed $25,000,000. By pursu- 
ing this course we will maintain the honor 
and glory of the nation, renderthe people pros- 
perous, contented, and happy. The future of 
this great Republic I shall not attempt to por- 
tray. ‘The imagination itself hesitates before 
even venturing to contemplate its future great- 
ness and grandeur. 


Suffrage. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. F. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


MILLER, 


Ix true Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 28, 1869. 


The House having under consideration House bill 
No. 1667, to secure equal privileges and immunities 
to citizens of the United States, and to enforce the 
provisions of article fourteen of the amendments to 
the Constitution, and the resolution (IL. R. No. 402) 
proposing an amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States— 

Mr. MILLER said: 

Mr. Sreaker: ‘Thesubject-matternow under 
consideration is of vast importance, and re- 
quires the serious consideration of Congress. 
| shall first speak in regard to House biil No. 
1667, the first section of which reads thus: 

That no State shall abridge or deny the right of 
any citizen of the United States to vote for electors 
of President and Vice President of the United States, 
or for Repre sentatives in Congress, or for members 
of the Legislature of the State in which he may re- 
side, by reason of race, color, or previous condition 
ot slavery; and any provision in the laws or consti- 
tution of any Stateinconsistent with this section are 
hereby declared to be null and void. 


The other four sections of the bill being 


intended to enforce compliance with the pro- 
visions of the first section, render it unneces- 
sary for me to notice them in this discussion. 
{ will, therefore, confine my remarks first to 
that section. ‘The object of this bill is clear, 
and that is that Congress shall force upon the 
respective States negro suffrage, regardless of 
the existing constitutions and laws therein, and 
the question is, has Congress this power under 
the Constitution of the United States of 1787, 
which was adopted in 1789, section two of ar- 


| ticle one of which provides that-- 


The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States, and the electors in such States 
shall have the qualifications requisi'e for electors 
of the most numerous brauch of the State Legisia- 
ture.’ 

Thus it will be seen that the people of each 
State are to choose the Representatives ; and 
does not this provision give them full power to 
determine who shall vote for such Representa- 
tives? That power has never been denied to 
the States by the General Government except 
as to the late rebel States, of which [ will speak 
hereafter. This right of regulating suffrage 
no one will deny existed in the States at the 
formation of the Constitution; and did they, 
by the Confederation, surrender that right or 
any part of it?) The preamble to that instru- 
ment reads thus: 


_ “We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 


domes tic tranquillity, provide for the common 

fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty te ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 


United States of America.” 


lt shows that the object of the Union was ia 
the main to prov le for the comébion d S¢ 
ind secure the blessings ot | yerty butt to 
take from the States tl | 


1¢ rights possessed by 
them in the regulation of suffrage. The States 
had certain rights which they did not surrender 
to the General Government, and among them 
was the right of determining who should exer- 
cise the elective franchise. It was determined, 
in the case of Mclivaine vs. Coxe, 4 Cranch, 
209, that— 

‘The several Statgs of the Union became entitled 
on the 4th of July, ant to all the rights an t powers 
ot sovereign States as respects their internal regula- 
tions, 

I do not wish, Mr. Speaker, to be understood 
as favoring State rights doctrine as advocated 
by those of the Calhoun school, for I bold that 
no State after the Confederation could secede 
or withdraw without the consent of the entire 
States; that the United States possess power 
to use all the force necessary to prevent such 
attempt. And this is the only legitimate con- 
struction that could be fairly placed upon that 
instrument. In 6 Wheaton, 414, Cohens res. 
Virginia, (Marshall, Chief Justice,) it is laid 
down: 

“The States are constituent parts of the United 
States; they are members of one great empire; for 
some purpuses sovereign, for some purposes subordi- 
nate. 

It is said by the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Bourweii,}] who has 
charge of this bill: 

“If the doctrine of those who maintain that the 
whole question of suffrage is vested in the States be 
true, then the States may refuse to choose electors, 
‘They may refuse to send membersto this House; they 
may refuse to choose Senators by their Legislatures; 
and thus the Government would come to an end.”’ 

| would ask the honorable gentleman, even 
if Congress had the power to regulate sutfrage 
in the States, how would that remedy the dith- 
culty he suggests? If the citizens of any Siate 
neglect electing Representatives to Congress, 
or ifthe Legislatures decline electing Senators 
or could not find any person willing to accept 
the position, could Congress or any other power 
compel electors to vote or accept the othee of 
Senator or Representative in Congress? So 
that if the power of regulating the elective fran- 
chise was vested in the General Government it 
would not remedy the imaginary difficulty sug 
gested by the gentleman. Ifthe people refuse 
or neglect to take part in the Government 
organizations I know of no power to coimpel 
them ; but it is hardly possible, Mr. Speaker, 
for such a contingency ever to arise, as persons 
can always be found willing toserve their coun- 
try by accepting office. ‘The fourth section of 
article one of the Constitution provides t hat 

“The time, place, and manner of holding elec- 
tions tor Senators and Kepresentatives sball be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof, 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the place of 
chousing Senators. 

‘This clause does not take from the States 
the power vested in them by the first part of 
the section. Itis evident that all that was in- 
tended to be reserved to Congress was to regu- 
late the time of election of members of Con- 
gress in case any State should neglect to do go, 
but not to withhold from the States tne right to 
regulate suffrage. In article two, section one, 
ot the Constitution it is provided that— 


Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of elec- 
tors, equal to the whole number of Senators and 
{epresentatives to which the State may be entitled 
in Congress.”’ 

The right to regulate the elective franchise 
has been conceded tothe States for eighty years 
under the Constitution framed by our illustri- 
ous ancestors, and now at this late day an at- 
tempt is made to take from the States by a 
mere act of Congress a right which they always 
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exercised; and it is too late now, after sucha 
lon julescence, to overturn a settled con 
struction. The gentleman, however, does not 
ely for his theory solely upon the Constitu- 
tion of 1780, but eall to his aid the amend- 
ment to the Constitution known as article 
fourteen, and relies specially on the first sec- 
tion, which is in these words: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the United 


States and subjeet to the 
of the United States 


thereof are 
if the State wherein 


jurisdiction 


and « 


eigen 


they reside. No Stateshall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 


deprive any person of life, liberty, or property w ith- 
out due process of law, nor deny any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 
This section, it is true, makes all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof citizens, and 
prohibi ts any State from making or enforcing 
any law whi ch shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of eitizens of “the I Tnited States, 


&e.; and this is contended by the gentleman 
| Mr. Bovurwents] to carry with it the undoubted 
right to exercise the elective franchise. In 


this the gentleman is mistake n; for the right 
of citizenship carries with it no such privilege, 
for if that construction was tenable then, it 
would confer the right not only upon all male 
twenty- years of age, but 
and children who are also citizens; 
to the inhibition clause, it was intended 
to protect life, liberty, and property, and espe- 

class of ead people who had 
but when that 


citizens one 


women 
and ais 


cially that 


been in slavery ; amendment 


upon 


was proposed by Congress and ratified by three | 


fourths of the States it was not contemplated 
to extend power now contended for, whieh is 
fully explained by the second section which 
reads thus: 

Representatives shall all be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective num- 
hers, counting the whole number of persons in each 


State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the 
r ght to vote at any election for the choice of elect- 
ovs tor President and Vice President of the United 
States, Mepresentatives in Congress, the excecutive 


aud judicial ofieers of a State, or a member of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male in- 
habitants of such State being twenty-one years of 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged exceptfor participation in rebellton or other 
crimes, the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced inthe proportion which the number of such 

le citizens shall bear to the whole number of 


rae 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State.” 


Now, | would ask if the States had no power 
to regulate as to who should exercise the elect- 
ive franchise, what was the necessity of this 
section? For if the States could not deny the 
right of voting to any of its male citizens twenty- 
one years of age, except for participation in 
the rebellion or other crime, there would have 
been no occasion for this section. 
ever, understood at the adoption of this amend- 
ment that the several States had power to regu- 
late that which this bill proposes to deprive 
them. Again, all the reconstruction bills we 


It was, how- | 


passed were so framed as to concede that right | 


to the States. 

The gentleman says we ** cannot escape this 
issue as a Congress and as a party.’’ Asa 
Congress, | for one would say we do not desire 
to escape the issue if we had the power under 
the Constitution ; but from a careful examina- 
tion | cannot see that we have, and after an 
acquiescence for eighty years it will not do to 
abrogate the rule of ** stare decisis,’ even if 
such a forced construction as contended for 
by those in favor of the bill could be made. 
I hold that neither by the Constitution of 1789 
or the fourteenth amendment can the rights 
exercised by the States as regard suffrage be 
tuken awayand exercised by Congress. Then, 
as tothe policy of such a proce dure as a party. 
Che Republicans having a large majority in 
both branches of Congress must, of course, 
take the responsibility of legislation, and as a 
party measure this bill if passed would, in 
my opinion, be disastrous to the Republiean 
party, as we have alwa 
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States the right ofregulating the suffrage therein. 
At the great Kepublican convention held 

Chicago in May, 1868, for the nomination of 
President and Vice President, a platform was 


laid down containing declaration of prince i- 
ples, the second paragrap wh of which is in these 
vords: 


“The guarantee by Congress of equal suffrage to 
allloyal men at the South was demanded by every 
consideration of publie safety, of gratitude, and of 
justice, and must be maintained; while the question 
ot suffrage in all the loyal States prope rly beiongs to 
the people of those States. 


And on this patform General U.S. Grant was 
placed in nomination for President and Scuvy- 
LER Courax for Vice President. ‘The campaign 


| opened, and we went before the people, telling 


ple? 


| Strong, 


them that as regards suffrage it was for the | 
loyal States themselves to decide, and not for | 


Congress. Under this platform the Republican 
party were successful in electing their candi- 
dates for President and Vice President; and I 
would say to the Republican members of this 
Llouse, can we now afford to repudiate what 
we have said, and go back upon the peo- 
If we do, though we are at present 
it may be our downfall; and besides, 
it behooves us to act in good faith, and by so 
doing we must reject this bill. 
says we must not be *‘timid.’’ Sir, we are not 
‘‘timid,’’ but disposed to act in good faith and 
adhere to the settled principles of the Consti- 
tution. It may be said if the right to regulate 
suffrage belongs to the loyal State, why not 
extend it to those lately in rebellion? My 


'answer is, Mr. Speaker, that by the rebellion 


they have overturned their State governments 


' and failed to give proper protection to its citi- 


| loyal; 


zens, and especially to those who remained 
and it will be seen under the fourth 
section of article four of the Constitution, that— 


in this Union a republican form of government.’ 
‘That can only be done by proper reconstruc- 
tion of those States, and it was found that could 
be only accomplished by allowing negro suf- 
frage in their organization on account of the 


| disloyal element among the white population ; 
/ and thus, Congress deemed it to be indispen- 


sable, before admitting these States to rep- 


| resentation, that their constitutions and laws 
| should be so changed so as to allow suffrage re- 
| gardless of race or color or previous condition 


of slavery, the preservation of the Union de- 


| manded this course. 


I cannot see, Mr. Speaker, any objection to 
negro suffrage, and would preterit being allowed 
inallthe States; but, under the present Consti- 
tution, that belongs to the people of the States, 
and they are to regulate it, and not Congress, 
unless, as I have already said, so far as relates 
to the reconstructed States. 

Having, Mr. Speaker, said so much in regard 
to the power of Congress to legislate in relation 
to suffrage in loyal States, I will say a few words 


in regard to the proposition to amend the Con- 


| stitution of the United States. 


The joint reso- 


lution (H. R. No. 402) reported from the Judi- 


ciary Committee by one of its members, [ Mr. 
BovurweEL., } is in words following: 

Sec. l. Theright of any citizen of she United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State by reason of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of slavery of any citizen or class of 
citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
by ap propriate legislation the provisions of this 
artic le. 


If this proposed amendment should pass 


' each branch of Congress by a two-thirds vote, 


ys conceded to the loyal || 


and then be ratified by the Legislatures of three 
fourths of the States of the Union, it will become 
a part of the Constitution of the United States 
and settle forever this vexed question of suf: 
frage, for it is not likely that it would ever be 
changed. 
would take this matter in hand and ratify an 


en the same footing, so that it cannot be said 
by the southern States that greater restrictions 


The gentleman | 


‘The United States shall guaranty to every State | 











I would be glad if the several States | 


|} amendment which would place all the States | 
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_ downtrodden race. 
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on th 
North, East, and West. [| am oe 
Speaker, if suffrage Was extende rn 
ored men in all the States it would } 
work well, and the prejudice that y 
to such a measure a certain sect} 
country would soon wear away, ani . i 
join in aiding the elevation of that ho... ; 
But it is said ti 
right of suffrage is extended to the colorm: 
it “would be one step toward mixin 
This is a mistaken idea. It does not { le ec 
by giving colored men the right of voting t : 
are to hold office and comminyle jn nes 
circles, nor do | believe they desire it, Teo... ae 
test hereafter will be loyalty to the Go... een 
ment. In some of the loyal States suffr age ha a 
already been extended to the colored man, 
no inconvenience seems to be experie need» a l 
no effort to take it from them. _ 7 

I um, therefore, Mr. Speaker, in favor of», 
passage of this joint resolution and submi: os The wor 
it to the respective States for ratific; ition, and | : 
will therefore vote for it, but will casi NY vote \ 
agi ainst the bill, which unde rtakes to force eat Proclait 
frage on the loyal States without giving they he 
@ voice in it, as I do not think, withour an 
amendment to the Constitution, we hay 
right so todo. As I have already sai 
measure proposed by the joint resolution 
be approved bitter party strife will so 
ended, and that race which stood firm ani 
tled for the Union in the nation’s struggle w, 
have a voice in the selection of our rulers ayd 
have greater attachment for the Republic; and 
if ever a rebellion should again be atten; 
we will find the black man among the fir; 
rally in defense of our country. 

Our ancestors came over to this country of 
choice, while, on the other hand, those of ths a 
colored race were by force torn from ther 
native land and placed here to aid by thei: 
labor in building up this country. ‘This b 
the birthplace of the present generation 
the colored people among us, they cau well wr 
claim it as their home and demand adequate pe 
protection, which by the adoption of wuoe 7 
some laws we have afforded them, if properly ea 
enforced. Let us, Mr. Speaker, reject the bill ee. 
which proposes to force on loyal States suffrage ela 
without giving them any voice therein, an 
pass the proposed constitutional amendment 
and submit it to the States for their ratitica: 
tion. This we can do consistently both as a Gaal 
Congress and members of the great Repub. a 
can party. Itis said by the historian that th truly 
attachment of Romans to their st: andi _— was sett 
imposed by the united influence of religion and ; 
honor—that the golden eagle which g! littered in 
the front of the legions was the object of th si 
fondest devotion. So let us forget all tormer ina 
strife, and as one people and true patriv's, statut 
with our eyes upon the Constitution, ra.) 
around the stars and stripes, the emblem 
our beloved country, and this nation wii 
one of the strongest and grandest of the word. 


4, 


id, if 
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SPEECH OF HON. 'B. F. WHITTEMORE, whe 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, pa 

In tue Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, old | 
January 28, _— tg 

On the joint resolution (II. R. . 402) proposing an ares 
Ne Of the United States. cont 
Mr. WHITTEMORE. Mr. Speaker, prat 


heresy of State rights should. no longer war Pp D 
our conclusions or be dragged into our futur the 
We have no longer the siavehiol ier ste; 


legislation. ; stea 
to appease orslavery toconserve. An Alin paty in ¢ 
arm has settled that question and severed tht and 
chains that bound us. Sectional as 1t was" pro 
its inception, local in its organization. It 12° eve! 
been metand overcome. But its devotees st" race 
remind us of its power and prejudice which sv cou 

Opp 
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Caueee 
TH . ONG... 


| ifs eruel sway 
\Wecann shirk our respon ibility: 
agi ‘ious moment to declare 
{ litieal eq' 
iim national protection wherever 
country isunfurled, overall who 
ot our hands security 
» God-given immunities. We cannot 
ears to this appeal; it must not be 
-Jed. The sacrifices upon the altars of 
ry, the blood of the heroie slain, the 
expended, the sighs, groans, 
the bereaved who mourn for 
d. martyred fathers.sons, husbands, 
is, cull upon us to do our duty. 
pirit stirring in the land 
the nation’s palpitating heart 
sfirmest hold; from thence will not depart 
m Atlantic 7 Pac ific s strand 
meates the soil, the air, the breast 
ry freeman is f all oppressed. 
spirit that through centnries gone 
i\d’s long past, its earliest morning dawn, 
ed to noblest deeds the noblest men, 
i hroken galling chains of slavery. 
i ‘ 
se voice on mountain, valley, hill, and glen, 
aimed .* Let all m: ankind be free.’ 
spirit, that bids oppression flee, 
»unconquered soul of liberty.’ 


} inlity of all persons, 


to their persons 


treasures 


Forings of 


My, Speaker, the work is before us ; the past 
tsus; the present admonishes, and the 
e awaits the result of our action—the per- 
nee of duty; to know whether we have 
| wisdom by experience, and can deal 
vhether we have determined ‘* to treat 
sibors as ourselves ;"’ to acknowledge 
great truths self-evident, and give to 
rs the Immunities we claim—fr: anchise and 
The war abolished slavery with 
um of villainies; let Congress abolish 
ical heresies and piratical invasions upon 
in rights; then will equal justice be estab- 
i 


ection. 


r) 
i 


id permanent throughout the Kepublic ; 
will security be guarantied the humblest 
un, and a unity of States that can never be 


ered by dissensions from within or inva- 
from without. 

work effectigully done or shamefully neg- 
1. Let us be found equal to our task, 


fi Centuries are to look at 
iptin our action, united in the cause of 


an id oppressive . 


a peace that can alone be prosper- 


ersal emancipation from wrong, and the | 


acceptation of the right. The nation must 
rd equal political privileges to all men 
erywhere, all over the wide extent of our 
mon country. 
Such a course will, as the honorable gentle- 
n from merenenets [Mr. BourweE.] so 
y declared, become the means of a speedy 
ement of all the vexatious questions that 
ve divide d usin the past. Whatever may 
aid in opposition to the measure now before 
. or its unconstitutionality ; ; however much 
awyers may differ in their interpretation of 
‘utory provisions, though we may exhaust 
research, compile the assertions of men that 
agree or disagree on the rights of a citizen or 
Sat constitutes a citizen, enter into the most 
aborate analysis of the law and strive to 


t and ¢ 





te a holy reverence for ourselves 
e indifference for others; though we m: i 
Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Madison, 
mief Justice Marshall, Story, Parsons, Tane y; 
dest or the youngest of the learned in the 
jurispri idence of our country to prop up the 
old systems and errors which have created 
greater regard for the State than for the na- 
hon, still we are forced by the circumstances 
pete he us to acknowledge that the bone of 
contention will never be removed while we 
prate the law and withhold justice. 
Do you wish to end the controversy—settle 
e me, diculty i in the minds of those who have 
steadily opposed congressional reconstruction 
in the South? Do you propose to encourage 
and protect loyalty ‘there? Then, as this bill 
provides, : give the benefits of the franchise to 
every citizen in every State, without regard to 
race, color, or previous condition. Such a 
fourse will close the mouths of the sternest 
*pponents of **the forced franchise,’’ where 


qu iote 
C| 


+} 


‘DIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Suffrage —— Uy. Wi), ithe MOre, 


the largest number of the colored men in our 


country are found. You cannot blame men of 
the South when they come with their accusa- 
tions of ineonsisteney. lavine them at your 
do mFS, if you still adhere to > pe irtial legislation 
and do not accept for yourselves what you have 


imposed upon them. — 
Shall at ional difficulty be er 
have been delivered from 
great curse which so nearly ruined our national 
existence: while the North by its prowess and 
championship for the right in one great issue 
dared to do should be 
overcome, ? 


that the wrong 
slavery abolished, the Union saved ? 
Shall it > Shall we 
fail to 


1eW Sect 
} 
now that we 


ated 


one 


or die 


falter in its action now? 
recognize our duty to those who ral- 
lied to our standards that they might prove 
by their valor, , de ‘votion, suffering, death, their 
right to all the immunities of an American cit- 
izen? Shall we trust the pardoned rebel and 
not the patriot black man, whose severed 
limb lies moldering at Fort Pillow, Port Hud- 
son, Olustee, 


mine ? 


upon the verge of our Government, 
the infamous codes of the past, false to the 
grand and glorious enunciations of universal 


GLOBE 


Bat tery Wagner, or Petersburg | 
Shall we refuse, be cause the remnants | 
of degenerate philosophies or theories hang | 
to declare | 


justice, orto act the part of statesmen worthy | 


of the hour—the nation’s 
tunity ? 
Give to the colored man his vote. 


national equality with you; he isan American 


elorious Oppor- 


Hehasa 


citizen, a veteran of the field on which through | 


bloody contests triumph alone has come, that 
enables us this day to legislate for an undivided 
country. On staff and crutch he stands de- 
manding his rights; with scarsand empty sleeves 
he pleads an equal franchise ; 
hands, 
defense of your altars and your homes, of that 
flag, emblem of freedom, of the future greatness 
of our Republic, he asks, not social, but politi- 

cal equality. Give the colored man his vote; 
the nand nottill then will disloyalty be erushed ; 
then and not till then will tranquillity sae rome 
the boon of our people; then and not till then 
will the material which feeds the flame of par- 
tisan and sectional strife be removed forever. 
This is no longer a white man’s Government ; 
it is a Government for all the people; black 
men have rights that white men are now en- 
joined to respect. They have the largest num- 
ber of them given their ballots in the last elec- 
tion for the hero and chieftain, General Grant. 
With true loyalty in their hearts and Grant 
ballots in their hands they have exercised 
freeman’s will and united with yourselves in 
securing the era of peace. 

It is said there are only one hundred and sixty 
thousand colored men yet to be enfranchised ; 
about the number that were enrolled of their race 
inthe Union armies. Surely if we could intrust 
them with the bullet why should we longer with- 
hold from them the ballot? Why need we 
falter? 
nature something that speaks louder and more 
earnest than the voice of prejudice or caste or 
false legislation, which tells us that now is the 
most favorable time for the settlement of a 
question so momentous? 

“Then let us act wisely, we’ve nothing to fear, 

The voice of the people is heard far and near 

That manhood, not color, _— st be the sole test 


Of a right to the franchise, 
West.” 


with uplifted | 
which have borne the musket in the | 


Is there not in the constitution of our | 


North, South, East, and | 


I concur in all that my les arn’ d and honored | 


friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Boutwetr] 
has said. I believe, with him, we cannot afford | 
to do wrong. The Constitution, which we 


regard as the fundamental basis of national | 


law and equity, makes it our imperative duty 

to guaranty to every man who claims him- 
self an American citizen the benefits of : 

republican form of government. Is that Gov- 
ernment republican which creates and main- 
tains distinctions in franchise; that gives the 
vote to one and withholds it from another? 
The Government was founded on the princi 


? 
nie 


t 


- 
_ 

o- 

~~ 
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as endowed by his Creator with 
nable rights - that all men were 
nota portion to rule by a divine 
rs to be ruled by the usurpations 
night rolens volens ; that ‘the Goverument 
derived its just powers from the e 

governed. Our fathers, out of their own ex 
framing the Magna Charta, intended 
to denounce the dogn “as of kings and tvrnants 
and to establish as the cardinal, central idea 
of their declarations that the people were the 
sovere}i deriving from God himself the right 





msent ot the 


rience 
verience in 


gens, 


to say who should rule over them and what 
form of government they would have. They 
start out with the bold language, ** We, the 
people’’—not the white nor the black—‘‘do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America’’—not for Massa 


chusetts, not for Pennsylvania, not for Mary 

land or Virginia, but “forthe United States ;"’ 
and among the reasons given why they have 
thus ordained arethese: ‘*to forma more per 
fect union, establish justice, promote the gene 
ral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and posterity.”’ 

Now, then, can our liberty be secure in the 
hands of those who question our rights? Who 
is secure in his freedom when debarred from 
saying what kind of men shall represent him ? 
Can we believe that the one handred and sixty 
thousand colored men would give, if they are 
invested with the franchise, their ballots for 


those who east their voice. influence, 


ureu 
ment, and vote against this measure? They 
are, Whether acknowledged or not, the eon 


stituencies of such as will seal their destinies 
by their action on the grand proposition before 
us. As for myself, lam ready to make our 
fathe rs words no empty boast. By all that is 
just, by the remembrance of past antagonisins, 
by the rights we enjoy, hold sacred and invio 
late; by the measurements of a golden rule, 
that principle which should govern us in our 
actions and control us in our legislation, hav- 
ing found that there is that in our statutes de- 
structive of the essential features of a repub- 
lican form of government, let us accept *‘the 
right to alter or to abolish”’ all unrepublican 
features of such statutes and adhere to such 
principles as shall seem most likely to effeet 
the safety and happiness of all the people. 

As corroborative of my own views, | close, 
Mr. Speaker, with the reading of a passage 
of the inaugura! address of the Governor of 
Massachusetts. He says: 


**A final measure to secure the tranquillity of our 
nation is now demanded by every consideration of 


gratitude to the brave heroes who have fallen and 
of justice to those so long enslaved and as yet only 
partially enfranchised who aided to achieve the 


triumph. The American idea of liberty is based on 
the principle that is expressed in those immortal 
words of the Declaration of Independence, ‘all men 


are created equal.’ The events of the war have 
made free all over whom the flag of the nation 
waves; but as yet all are not equal at the polls, 
either as voters or as candidates tor office. A citi- 


zen of the Union should have the same privileges 
whether his homeis in Maryland or Massachusetts. 
Deny one man in Maryland his rights as to the suf 
frage or any other national matter, and the citizen 
of Massachusetts suffers as well as the disfranchised 
in Maryland. Let it, then, be madea part of the 
Constitution that suffrageon national questions shall 
be the same in every part of the Union; establish it 
in the organic law, and no change of parties ean 
abridge the right; embrace the present opportunity 
and the nation will reap the full fruit of the victory. 
Failure now will bring doubt and uncertainty as to 
the future, and the friends of the ballot in other 
lands while they are struggling for the right will 
feel the loss and |: iment our want of courage, per 
sistency, and fidelity to the great idea which inspired 
our contest.” 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that we shall pass this 
or a similar amendment, and that my Stat 
South Carolina, may have the earliest if no 
the first opportunity to give her sanc tion to a 
legislation so wise and just. South Carolina 
having by experience learned the penalty of 
the advocacy of the wrong or the errors of 
the past, now stands re ady, throu: gh her Rep- 
resentatives assembled, to change front and 

. ! es 
rrant as well as advocate rights to others she 
enjoys herself. 
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REMARKS OF HON. 8. 


AROLINA, 


CORLEY, 


Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 28, 1869 


Pending the discussion of the suffrage bill and « 


stitutional amendment. 
Mr. CORLEY. 


of this que 


Mr. Speaker, the discussion 
‘tion of suffrage to every citizen of 
the United State 8, by conyvressional enactment 
and «# constitutional amendment, is not only 
interesting tothe student of nature, but to every 
lover of his country and the rights of man. It 
is natural that one whose humble avocation had 
placed him beneath the social plane of the aris- 
tocratic oligarchy of the South, and whose aspi- 
rations and natural bent raised him above the 
narrow circle to which that aristocracy had 
assigned him, whose stand-point was reached 
by the furious lashings of the storm which 
rocked the ship of state on the surging sea of 
rebellion, whose waves have borne him thus far 
out on the turbulent ocean of polities, shonld 
feel like trying his depth before he is drifted to 
the shore again. Here we find strange whirl- 
ing eddies of thought and action, bearing tiny 
bubbles of froth and foam soon to be dissolved 
inairas the lashings of the wave subside. Here 
we find men of noble mien, similar in natural 
characteristies and impulses, arrayed in active 
hostility as partisans who under different cir- 


cumstances and educational habits might go | 


hand in hand in the great work of freedom and 
Let us concede, at least, that each 
may be honest while all may be wrong. Per- 
fection is unattainable in this life, and ‘*to err 
is human, to forgive divine.”’ 

Sir, we are to-day but closing the last great 
scene in the bloody drama of our national life. 


prog ress, 


Slavery has at last been wiped out, along with | 


the gigantic rebellion it engendered to sustain 
and perpetuate, But though the spirit of both 
hovers around us now we are nevertheless here 
to confirm that righteous decision of the sword. 


If the friends of the Union and the cause of |! 


human rights did not exhaust their manhood 


when they slew the rebellion they are still || 


here to secure, by legal enactinent, that free- 
dom which was so nobly won on the ensan- 
guined fields of the Republic. Under the folds 
of that starry banner which still floats as an 


ensign of hope to the down-trodden of every | 


clime they dare not falter nor prove recreant 
to duty. 

‘The proposition is clear to my mind that all 
legitimate and just Governments derive their 
authority from the consent of the governed, 
and equally clear that such consent cannot be 
obtained without an impartial appeal to the 
Suffrage is therefore a natural and 
inherent right which cannot be safely denied 
to any citizen of sound mind having attained 
his or her majority, except for rebellion or 
crime. [tt is a matter of regret that the pro- 
posed bill and amendment do not go far enough 
to fully secure the greatends of freedom, justice, 
and humanity. 

The Constitution guaranties a republican 
form of government to the States, but while 
there remains a single friend of the Govern- 


’ 
ballot. 


| politic, should prove to be worse than that of 


ment and freedom, male or female, disfran- | 
chised in a single one of those States, we are | 


unfaithful to the Conatitution and best interests 
of our common country. There must be spirit 
in the Constitution as well asform. If we pre- 
serve only the form the spirit has departed, 
and goon will flee with it forever the liberties 
of the peo le, 
had es women without the shadow of 
a doubt, for surely the mothers and educators 
of our race are as competent to vote as the 
proud sous they have reared. I know it is 
said that we have her influence indirectly bear 
ing on our legislation, and therefore we need 
no more iiey influence is great, and we 


I would that one or the other | 


Suffrage—Mr. Corley. 


ild } underrate it, but it is 
ss to reach the evils under which we 
groan without We ungenerously 
withhold the one, while we are compelled to 
beg for the We want her influence uy 
all means, andin addition must have her vote. 
There is now no legal responsibility resting 
upon her political influence and power. We 
wish to increase the one and secure for the 
nation the full benefit of the other. We wish 
to make her legally responsible for treason, as 
she is for other crimes. Then we shall have 
fewer transfers of property from traitor hands to 
lov ‘ly daughters for the purpose of smiling 
their claims through Congress. The 
much-feared antagonism between the sexes 
will not be likely to drive the vanquished lords 
to the wall, and if the predicted war of races 
has been postponed by the recent national 
election, which the colored men of the South 
voted to avert, we may safely conclude that 
woman can in like manner indefinitely post- 
pone any serious dissension or war of the sexes. 
We need more of the moral element in politics, 
which may be had by the enfranchisement of 
woman. Without her support we are in dan- 
ger of being wrecked. 

The whisky and tobacco from which we 
draw the great bulk of our internal revenue 
are but systematic frauds upon the people in 
production, sale, use, and revenue, and to day 
costthe people of this country enough annually 
to pay olf ourimmense national debt. This is 
an outrage upon humanity, a crime against 
God, anda disgrace to the nation. No country 
can long survive such a system of wholesale 
poisoning and the waste and extravagance 
attending it. These and concomitant evils 
can be corrected by the moral power of woman 
with the bailot in her hand. Of course the 
whisky rings, demagogues, and keepers of gam- 
bling hells are against it. They know that 
woman will dry up the fountains of their in- 
iquity and send them to honest labor fora sup- 
port. 

It is important, too, thatthe nationai Govern- 
ment should permit no State to disfranchise any 
of its citizens on account of ignorance or pov- 
erty. Ido not hesitate to say that no favored 
class in any State should be permitted to dis- 
franchise any one on account of the enforced or 
neglected ignorance of its masses. This would 
be only a premium on past oppression and deg- 
radation, which I am not willing to allow; 
and those who made chattels of men in order to 
raise themselves to a higher plane should be 
compelled to contribute their quota toward 
educating those whom they had so deeply 
wronged. If State legislation, after the incor- 
poration of this ignorant element into the body- 


1 
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the ballot. 


other. 
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the intelligent traitors of those States during 
the rebellion, it will be quite time enough to 
disfranchise it. No State should be allowed to 
disfranchise any citizen on account of its own 
enforced or neglected ignorance. A question 
was asked the author of this bill [Mr. Bovr- 
WELL] on yesterday whether or not it denied 
to the State governments the right to impose 
an educational or property qualification. Being 
answered in the negative, the questioner seemed 
to Le perfectly satisfied that the poor, ignorant 
colored man could be easily excluded in Ken- 
tucky and other States by such legislation as 
would give general satisfaction to all who look 
upon equal political laws as crimes against God 
and man. 

Majorities in the States have heretofore 
applied educational and property qualifications 
to suffrage; butif the right to regulate ever 
implied the right to deny suffrage the consti- 
tution no longer permits it. The poor and 
ignorant are compelled to sacrifice their life- 
blood to defend the nation equally with the 
wealthy and educated—the first to draw the 
sword as well as the last to sheathe it, and 
should ever Le equally entitled to the ballot. 
It is urged by aristocrats and oppressors gen- 
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erally that the poor have too little “ 
say how and by whom the government 
which they live shall be administere i. ! 

1 e > . : . i 
bloated wreck of hutaanity who ury ; 


; can demonstrate that his piles of 

| mortar which line the avenues eas 

cities, his gold and legal tenders, jj. )° 
and stocks, are of more value than his 





life, then we may be ready to sulies rw . 
poor man with himself may be dis es 
at pleasure; that money and not the man . 
be enfranchised, and that wealth is op. cil 
value than patriotic devotion to the nat... 
This aristocracy of wealth, as wel! 
aristocracy of letters, tells us that the ; 
are incompetent to exercise the frane! S 


al V 


Ling baa 





erly. But it must be admitted that jen, or 
is in One sense comparative, and Sines -s befor 
are themselves ignorant in that senso }. lers. 
no right to exclude those who are a deo ar | 
below them in intelligence in one dire: sfortun 
and perhaps a degree above them in the o'!,,. 4) prove | 
These political pharisees will do wel] yo: . swe ! 
make the path too straight, lest they exelya t whi 
themselves. The ballot is itself the hoc ... 
cator. By its use all citizens may readily Jog, ‘rut 
how to guard against itsabuse. The entranelh).. | cond 
ment of the spelling-book and the * almjsj-, intry. 
dollar’? will soon prove to be but poor s ie : sm) 
tutes for that of manhood and woman)oo4 e 
If we are to have any qualification beyoy4 ibject 
that of simple manhood and womanhood, |.: sentatl' 
it be that of virtue. This nation js jy : winot Te 
serious danger from the ignorance of its |oy, plea 
masses. If its voters were as honest as tho: to de 
are intelligent, the Republic would last as joys 1U 
as time itself. We have been and still are jy that sact 
more danger from the machinations of int le | 
gent traitors than we ever can be from ¢y pevied U 
accumulated ignorance of our own and 

shores. 

It needs no elaborate argument to dem irgam 
strate what the Constitution, in the light of its ya 
lateramendments,so plainly teaches—tha 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to «i 1 th 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in tue 0 
several States.’’ A citizen of the United States vat 
is the political equal of every other citizen, ani that the 
cannot be constitutionally denied the righ: tutional 
the ballot in any State except for rebellionor § their di 
crime. I thank God that the United States's ub 
at last understood to be a Government, and is nt as 


no longer considered the tail, instead of | 

head of the Union. It must maintain its | sit 
tegrity and power. Having subdued its ene- tt 
mies it must protect its loyal defenders. T! 


se avchh cl 


who were honest opponents or unwilling assail: re d 
ants, who have since proved their devotion to they be 
the grand old banner of the free, musi feel as mental 
safe in Carolina as in Maine. If, as admitted ination 
by a representative of the Democratic party on wherhe 
this floor, the election of General Grant has been a 
decided the question that the rebellion sha. have b 
not be renewed, then it has also decided that land tu 
southern Republicans shall be protected in the not, W 
freedom of opinion and speech, and woe 
that party or people who decide otherwise. st 
But while his party inscribes upon is banner as the 
the glaring falsehood that the reconstruct ire 
iora 


laws are ‘unconstitutional, revoluuonary, ane 11 
void,”’ it but fires the rebel heart with hate to be urg 
the Government, and murder to all who s sl. 
port and detend it. ae 

With the teachings of the great Calhoun and ae” 
the surroundings which environ the southert eling 
mind it is easily impressed in the wrong direc: 





tion. Some allowance is due to education and sister 
habit; but what allowance can we make ll cain 
those who, without this excuse, swear that they — 
have never aided and abetted the rebdeliiva ee 
and yet band themselves together and bear i: - 
unpatriotic and treasonable mottoes to sur tir as 
hearts of better men to deeds of violence ane “i a 
death? Every citizen must have the bailot oe 
and yet the ballot in the hands of a homeless, et 

starving man is not a sure weapon of detense : aa 
lf the wealth and intelligence of the Sous : aad 


shall be permitted to continue in antagen's® 
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nt and its policy, and their 
hreaten, overawe, nnd assas- 
nen f rno erine | it their loyalty, 
for the Union is a failure, Grant 
1 to Lee, and the South will not 
future to declure its success 


, ‘ : 
| reason why the 1Oyval peopl le of 


rea 


powe rle 33 bef fore the re be 1] lian 
’ ‘ an 
they vere not protected by Lue 
Whe nh pr tection is not afforded 
snnot be expected or dt manded. 


1 . ’ 
were snus gly ensconsed behind the 


a million of brave soldi ers may 
us poor southern men as little better 


rs ut heart, because we caaia not 
rayvoid conscription, and were power- 
afore the leaden hail of our nation’s 
lers. Notwithstanding their contempt 
ir love, their want of sympathy for our 
+unes and perils, we nevertheless hope 
ve our devotion by our works. ‘To do 
we must be protected by the Govern- 
t+ which claims our allegiance, and with 
ection we shall do and dare all 
th and right demand for all classes 
couditions Composing the people of our 
We must show the enemies of repub- 
m in the North, as well as in the South, 
right to regulate suffrage in the State s 
tto the decision of the pe ople s rep- 
ives in the Congress of the nation, and 
mL r be denied to any citizen under 
ea of Feunaielian it. He who perils his 
lefeund his country must be allowed to 
Ohio, as well as in South C ectiiah why 
sth rifice shall be offered. 
people of the South have been com- 
| to accept the results of the late terrible 
have yielded most reluctantly to 
iun of that potent and overwhelming 
ment, the sword; and having done so feel! 
grieved that the people of the North 
demand for themselves an exclusion 
the minor evils of that condition they 
-9 justly imposed on their fellow-citizens 
ection. I frankly and freely admit 
the people of the South lost every consti- 
ual right by their rebellion, and that it is 
luty to accept cheerfully and in good 
the magnanimous terms of the Govern- 
ut as determined by Congress for their res- 
ion to citizenship; but while it must be 
lthat the pe op le of the North have 
en incapable of determining as to the 
ind essential condition of suffrage to the 
ed manin the reconstruction of the South, 
ive a here ieee sho'vn a want of either 
tal or moral perceptiou in their discrim- 
ition age vainst color among themselves. But 
ther the people of the. loyal States have 
1 able to comprehend ‘he changes that 
have been wrought in the organic law of the 
| through their »Olicy of reconstruction or 
', which poliey f fully indorse, they have 
w to learn that they must quietly submit to 
se changes for themselves and the nation 
the only hope for peace and security in the 
ie. Neither the preponderance nor the 
isuorance of the colored race among them can 
urged as an excuse for withholding the bal- 
Be rh e people of the South could and did 
“iea this argument with some effect, but the 
os of the North have no excuse for their 
iyuency, and their cheeks should mantle 
th shame in view of their dastardly incon- 
alan _ Those who demand these rights are 
tizens sof the United States, and the Govern- 
‘must enforce its aut hority for the protec- 
uof their rights andits own security . their 
immedi; iteand unconditional enfranchisement. 
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<i mtn longer refuse. If the colored men 
S a who periled their lives and poured 
arb lood freely that the land which gave 
might remain united and free, a 
‘Be to the Oppresse »d of all nations, are 
Soe longer refused the rights which their 


roic efforts have aided in securing to alien 


‘DIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL, 


Supra 


Bore a 


out i S, al 1. t ray mis” 1] 

ot treason, who fought as dest rately against 
the Government as these dusky sons fought tor 
it, then I assert that this Congress is reereant 
Lo ustice and hun snity, { God and the coun 


try, and deserves the 
} : 
men tl ughout the world, 


Suffrage. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. C. BOWEN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Ix : Hovcst or REPRI i rATIVES 

January 29 

On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 402) proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution of the United 

States. 

Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with no 
little embarrassment that I feel myself called 
upon to enter into a discussion of this great 
question, not that it lacks anything of import 
ance, 
important questions concerning the inalien- 
able right s of the peop ale that has ever been 
brought before Congress. Sir, the embarrass- 
ment which | feel arises from the provoking 
fullness of illustration with which my coll 
have dealt with So masterly 
have they presented this question that there is 
scarcely left a single spot for their unlucky 
colleague to set his foot upon without trespass- 


‘aZUCS 


this great cause. 


ing on some one of those arguments which, 
with an admirable profusion, | had almost 
said prodigality, of learning, they have spread 
all over the whole subject. But I shall be 
content to travel after my learned friends over 
a part of the track which they have at once 
smoothed and illuminated—more h: appy sull 
if I shall be able, as 1 pass along, to relieve the 
fatigue of the benevolent companions of my 
journey. 

In our great national declaration of rights, 
a State paper embodying the sentiments and 
judgments of the fathers, with regard to the 
theory, the political philosophy underlying 
American republicanism, the equality of man, 
the inalienability @f his right to ‘* life, liberty, 

and the pursuitof hi appiness”’ ‘lared ; and 
the method of securing and maintaining these 
announced in the aflirmative, that 


is dee 


“Governments are instituted to secure these ends, 
and derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 


This declaration of equality, this announce- 
ment of the inalienability of the rights indicated, 
and this assertion that ‘* Governments derive 
their just power from the consent of the gov- 
erned,’’ teach, in my estimation, the doctrine 
that self government is natural and inherent; 
that no man confers it upon his fellow; tha 
| no neat nal conve ation speaks it into life 
that its title is sustained | DY she autl ority ot ho 
pi archment, and that no human power can de 

jure deprive man of ion and exer- 
| cise. It is absurd to i “ak of self government 
as belonging to one who is denied the ballot, 
for without ‘the ballot no man governs himse 
he is governed by that class who, holdin 
ballot, wield political powers ; and he 
the modicum of rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities accorded to him according to the will 

nd the cap rices of those who nay hily be 
te rmed his political masters. 

It is true th: at the use of the ballot may be 
regulated by national enactment—indeed it may 
be by State enactment; but the use of the ballot 
can only be regulated in the sense in which th 
traffic in mere shandise may be regulated; the 
regulation is in no sense to amount to depriva- 
tien of the right. In the light of what has been 

said, I regard the prop sition made by 
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| h ynorable gentleman from M; assach isetts [ 

|| BourweLt] as one looking simply to the r 
moval of an obstruction to the exercise of a 
right, God-given and inherent. 

| And here I pause tousk the question, whence 


for I believe it to be one of the mest ’ 


GLOBE. Yo 
Ho. or Revs 
( LW coust mronal 1 ty, 
tht i gto whieh either tl bat reabi r tae 
State governments can de prive any port rot 
the pr ple, nen native to the soil, of requisite 
age and legal settlement, ef political powers 
ee ee Forgetting the « lar 
of the me nin wh se beh: lt this le gisiation 1s 
proposed, their former coudition of slaves, their 
present fondition of qua i free inhabita ts, 


miying Aside every prejudice and hatred spring 
tion with regard to 


ing out of our early edue 
them, let us, 


1 


intent so so amscharyg y our 


’ } } > ; 

1ulleS AS laW-MmMukers inthe work of recs ruct- 
ny both the national and State governments 
of this country as to establish the rights of all 


t 


the people, of whatever name and color, accord 
ing to the immutable principles of justice and 
right, discover, if possible, the law in accord 
ance with which our actions should be governed 
in this case, and in accordance with which that 
action 1s to be justified before our constituents. 

And at this point, let us inquire who, aceord 
ing to the letter and spirit of our national or 
law, were in the early days 


ganic law, ofthe Republie 


recos rnized and treated as citizens thereolt? 
And before speaking of the language of any 
g soa) tielg ith r ‘the “ot GF nn me wis ‘ 

pecial aruicie in either of the great State papers 


form ional 
beg to invite your attention to 
illustrative in some 
doctrine which | here maintain. The faet to 
which I refer is this: that in the early days of 
the Liepublic in ali sec tions ofthe ee 


taken as a whole, 
law, | 
HY single fact 


which, our nit 
Orgzvanic 


sense of the 


intry North 
and South the colored American was recognized 
and treated as a citizen, not only in this sense, 
that he possessed and wielded civil rights sim- 
ply, but he possessed and wielded political 
powers. That | miny not weary your patience 
at too great length I offer you in confirmation 
of this view the opinion of Hon. Judge Gaston, 
of the supreme court of 
case ottheS 


North Carolina, in 
State vs. William Manuel, found 
1 Devereux and Battle’s North Carolina Re 
sine volume four, page 20. Phe 
judge in delivering this opinion, said: 
“According to the laws of this State, all human 
beings within it who are not slaves fail within one of 
two classes. Whatever distinctions may have existed 
in the Roman law between citizens and free iwhabit 
ants, they are unknown to our institudons. Betore 
our Revolution all free persons born within the 
dominious of the King of Great Britain, whatever 
their color or complexion, were native bern British 
subjects; those born outol his allegiance were aliet 


learned 


Siuvery did not exist in England, but it did exist in 
the British colonies, Slaves were net in legal par 
lance persons, but property. Lie moment the inca 


pacity or disqualitication of slavery was removed 
they became persous, and were then either British 
subjects, or not British subjects, accordingly as they 
were or were not born within the allegiance of the 
British king. Upon the Revolution no other change 
tevk place in the law ot North Carolina thao was 
consequent upon the transition froma colony depen- 
dent on a European king to a free and sovereign 
State; slaves remained slaves, British subjects in 
North Carolina became North Carolina treemen, 
foreigners until mude members of the State con- 
tinued aliens, slaves manumitted here became free- 
men, and therefore if burn within North Carolia 
are citizens of North Carolina, and all free persons 
born wituin the State wre born citizens of ths State, 

‘It has been said that betore our Revolution free 
persons of color did not exercise the right of voting 
tor members of the Colonial Legislature. How this 
may have been it would be ditheuit at this time to 
ascertain. It is certain, however, that very few, if 
any, could have claimed the right of suffrage, for a 
reason of a very different character than the one 
supposed. Tbe principle of freehold sulfrage seems 
to have been brought over from Englaud wih the 
first colonists, and to have been preserved almost 
invariably in the colony ever atterwards. In the act 

of 1745, chapter ls Swan's revisal, 171, it will be seen 
th: it a fre ehold of fifty acres Was necessary to entitle 
the inhabitant of a county to vote.’ 

Bat, sir, it is a fact that will not be denied 
on this floor by any intelligent man, that for 
long years afier the adoption of the 
tion of the United States free colored Amer- 
cans in both the States and Territories claimed 
and exercised, wit hout hinde rance, the bailot. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, we come directly upon the 
question of citizenship. 


What is citizenship ? 


Constit B 


What implied therein, and + it the duty of 
’ , stu ae defi ance id rotection of 
civil society as to ade nus an pr 


rights therein implied? Th s subject has often 
been one of serious inquiry, and previous to 
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the adoption and ratification of the fourteenth 
amendment those who examined it must have 
fruitless search in the 

and the records of 
and sath 


enofthe 


law 
our courts fora clear 
factory definition of the phrase ** citi- 
United States.”’ No such definition, 


— . 
no authoritative establishment of the meaning 


en | tined by the 


of the phrase, either by course of judicial 
decisions In our courts or by the continued 
and consentaneous action of the different 


branches of our political Government, could be 
found. and for aueht | the 
the subject was as little understood in its detatls 
much 
Open to arguinent and speculative criticism, as 
the beginning of the 


general answer to thos 


know 1 contrary 


and elements, and the question was as 
it was at (rovernment. 
But as a ewho make 
such Inquiries, I have this to Suy: every ¢ itizen 
of the United States is a component member 
of the nation, with rights and duties under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
which cannot be destroyed or abridged by the 
laws of any particular State. The laws of the 
State, if they conflict with the laws of the 
of no force. The Constitution is 
plain, beyond cavil, upon this point. Article 
SIX SAYS: 


“This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
nud alltreaties, &e., shall be the supreme law of the 
lund, and the judges iu every State shali be bound 


nation, are 


thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Aud from this Lassume that every person 


who is a citizen of the United States, whether 
by birth or naturalization, holds his great fran- 
chise by the laws of the United States and 
he control of any particular State. Citi- 
zenship of the United States is an integral 
thing, incapable of legal existence in fractional 
parts. 
whole citizen and a citizen of the whole nation, 
and cannot be sueh citizen in one State and 
not in another, Some ingenious persons have 
tried to draw a distinetion between Federal 
aud what they are pleased to call State citizen- 
sip. 


abovet 


Secretary of State, that all persons born inthe 
United States were citizens of the United 
States, not referring, of course, to slaves— 
slavery at that time existing in this country. 

We all know that no State has the authority 

to make a citizen of the United States. The 
Constitution vests in Congress the sole power 
of naturalization, and it may make a citizen 
of a foreigner; but is it true that when a per- 
son becomes a citizen of the United States he 
is notalso a citizen of every State wherein he 
may happen to reside? Sir, | am aware that 
there are men who question the soundness of 
this proposition, and for their benefit I would 
refer them to a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States delivered by Chief Justice 
Marshall, the most eminent jurist who ever sat 
upon an American bench. In this ease, Gas- 
suses. Ballon, reported in 6 Peters, page 762, 
the Chiet Justice, in delivering the opinion of 
the court, says: 

_ “The defendant in error is alleged in the proceed- 
ings to be a citizen of the United States naturalized 
in Louisiana and residing there. This is equivalent 
to an averment that he is a citizen of that State. 

“A citizen of the United Stat.s residing ia any State 
of the Union ix a citizen of that State.” 

in. a speech delivered by Hon. Reverdy 

Johnson, published in the Daily Globe of Jan- 
uary 31, 1866, the honorable gentleman said: 
“Tt is very desirable that we should cease to eon- 
sider for a moment that in relation to citizenship 
and rights there is, as far as the Constitution of the 
United States isconcerned, any ditference on account 
of color, ie he . * “There are all sorts 
of notions, having no foundation in fact or in law, 
broached from time to time by individuals or classes 
of individuals, but T suppose that if the Constitution 
declared that all persons born in the United States 
should be citizens, nobody would be able to raisea 
reasonable doubt that it included the black man.” 
. “ * * “Teonclude, therefore, with what 


Whoever, then, has that franchise is a | 


It was the opinion of Mr. Marcy, when | 


Suffrage Mr. Bowen. 


ing touse the term ‘distinetion of color,’ that in the 
Judgment of the American Senate and of the people 


of the United States there is no such distinction.” 


And to this already overwhelming testimony 
let us add the first section of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
state 

As to the objection, not in law but in senti- 
mentonly, that ifa colored man can bea citizen 
of the United States he might possibly become 
the President, the legal inference is true + there 
would be such a legal possibility. But those 
who make that objection are not arguing upon 
the Constitution as it is, but upon what in their 
own minds and feelings they think it ought to be. 

lhe second article of the Constitution, section 
one, speaks of **natural-born citizens,’ and 
if asked for our evidence of citizenship what 
would be the answer? Sir, in my opinion we 
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have no better title to the citizeaship which we | 


enjoy than the accident of birth, the mere fact 
that we happen to be born in the United States. 


The Constitution in speaking of natural-born | 


| citizens, uses no aflirmative language to make 


them such, but only recognizes and reafliirms 


the universal principle, common to all nations | 


and as old as political societies themselves, that 


| the people born in the country constitute the 


nation, and as individuals are natural mem- 
bers of the body-politic. If this be a true 
principle, and I hardly think it will be denied, 
it follows that every person born in the coun- 
try is at the time of birth prima fucie a citi- 


zen; and he who would deny it must take upon | 


himself the burden of proving some great dis- 


| franchisement strong enough to override the 


**natural-born’’ right as recognized by the 
Constitution in terms the most simpleand com- 
prehensive, and without any reference to race 
or color or any other accidental circumstance. 
That nativity furnishes the rule both of daty 
and of right as between the individual and the 
Government is a historical and political truth 


so old and so universally accepted that it is 


useless to prove it by authority. 

In every civilized country the individual is 
born to dutiesand rights—the duty of allegiance 
and the right to protection. ‘These are corre}- 
ative obligations, the one thi price of the other, 
and they constitute the all-sutlicient bond of 


| union between the individual and his eoun- 


try. I have said that, prima facie, every per- 
son in this coantry is born a citizen, and that 
he who denies it in individual cases assumes 


the burden of stating the exception to the gen- 


eral rule and proving the fact which works the 
disfranchisement. This is the law of birth, 


(| the common law of England, clear and unqual- 


ified, and now, both in England and America, 
moditied only by statutes made from time to 
time to meet emergencies as they arise. 

It has been strenuously insisted by some of 


' the honorable members upon this floor that 


I said in the beginning, that it seems to me very || 


desirable that we should, upon the very first oceasion 
that arises, and upon é@Very occasion, if any future 
occasion should arise, say at once virtually, by ceas- 


| of the United States. 


are not capable of being citizens of the United 
States. As far as the Constitution is concerned 
this is a naked assumption, for that instrument 
contains not one word upon the subject. The 
exclusion, if it exists, must then rest upon some 
fundamental fact which in the reason and na- 
ture of things is so inconsistent with citizen- 
ship that the two cannot coexist in the same 
person. Ismerecolorsuchafact? Let these 
who assert it prove that to beso. It has never 
been so understood nor put in practice in the 
nation from which we derive our language, 
laws, and institutions, and our very morals and 
modes of thought ; and, as faras I know, there 
is not a single nation in Christendom which 
does not regard the new-found idea with in- 
credulity if not disgust. What can there be 
in the mere color of a man to disqualify him 
from bearing true and faithful allegiance to his 
native country and for demanding the protec- 
tion of that country? And these two, alle- 
giance and protection, constitute the sum of 
the duties and rights of a natural-born citizen 
The term ‘‘citizen,”’ 
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as understood in our law, js pre 
gous to the term ‘subject’ jn coms eg fat 
and the change of phrase has ey jr. : 





from the change of government. “4 c | 
eignty has been transferred from on... 4 eve 
the collective body of the people, , 
before was a **subject Of the kine” es | 
citizen of the State. i 1h 
‘Now, Mr. Speaker, the fact of s 
having been estaolished, the next qyce:., e to | 
what are the requirements of civil, . 
regards the guarantee therein jmplieqo 1, Unit 
we not find society divided off into aur. »then 
grades and ranks, and the one not acenyeis, ~ auch the 
with the other—still are they not all egies! it. Mr. 
the same political rights and privileges» , went! 
do not take a man’s vote from him beo at the 
labors in the streets, or is: drankard, 
man of immoral character, and why tly: 
to deprive these people of the right 
when many of them may be persons of vr... eC 
intelligence and many virtues. By this ass.» ‘ramen 
tion of power you claim a moral superioy the wi 
over these people? You claim the right +." ticles of 
them, and you impose tpon them the dir. Hinent 
obedience, and it is thus that you create ))3 gas then § 
ences which never can be reconciled. Sy : to al 
is a false idea, and one which ought otto}, itan! 
cherished by the intelligent citizens of sto 23 
great Republic. Give the black man his ; alts gas offere 
and you make him a contented and usefy 1. an 
izen; but take away from him those pig) < Again, tht 
which belong to him and his bosom wil! ray), stitutl 
wtih hate and discontent will prevail among ss for) 
class. Do him but that justice which he hg. e col 
a right to claim and he will be satistied, Tio I con 
black man does not and will not claim to as: save alre 
ciate with you, but he does think that he ynd inher 
entitled to certain political rights, such as th, the oi 
right of voting at an election, and esp vg 
when he has paid a heavy tax to the suppor regare 
of your Government, and if you refuse | word 
this he will look upon you with jealousy and t 
hatred, and upon this Government as a Go. Again, 
ernment of injustice and oppression. B Wisconst 
Sir, in my opinion, in this age of progress, ip 
the time has now come that the Constiru He says 
of these United States should be so amended iginen' 
as to give to every citizen, whether in poverty 
or affluence, whether white or black, that ri 
| sacred and dear to every American citizen— the Unie 
right of suffrage. Sir, is poverty or colora speaker 
/erime, that it should deprive an America zht of 
citizen of this boon? Should he who by our inhabita 
laws may be called upon to take up arus in natura 
defense of your families, your firesides, you tion to 
property, and your liberty be deprived by ias I 
from exercising this inestimable privilege: lefirst 
| Should those patriotic colored men and ther > col 
| posterity, who when their country called flockel J nder t] 
| to the Army and the Navy in defense of tat Histinet 
country, and bravely shed their blood in t nditic 


ont 


’ suna 


th vn ed t 








| struggle to perpetuate this Union, have fewe! itted 
. . . | . } 
| persons of color though born in this country | 


rights than the demagogue or base worsi)| 
of the golden god? os cae 
How is it that every person born in these pened | 


y Sines 


United States owes allegiance to the Govern 


| ment? Everything he has, his property 84 tthe 
| his life, may be taken by the Government o! t eat 
| the United States in its defense or to main plied 
| tain the honor of the nation; and can it be ee 
| that our forefathers struggled through the rev ationa 

olutionary war and set up this Governmen', ue ae 


se etruogled tO gus 
and that the people of our day have struzg« hs 
through another war with all its sacrifices ee 
maintain it—sacrifices including half a m- zen, 





lion new-made graves, filled without regard © = 
race, color, or previous condition, which to-day ee 
rear their grassy mounds toward heaven wars ‘ 
ing the last resting-place of the gallant deac— Co 
and at last that we*have got a Governmen: a a 
which is all-powerful to command the obedience Fe 
of the citizen but has no power to protce! te eee 
in his natural, inalienable, and inherent rights mn 
Is this all your boasted American citizens)'? ma 
amounts to? If so, go tell it to the father his 
whose son was starved to death at Anderso™ oe 

Ment, 


| ville, or the widow whose husband was slain a 
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y. or the litde boy who leads his 
‘ther through the streets, made blind 
ds and sands of a southern coast, 
cand other mangled heroes to be 
ory side, that this Government, in 
whieh the son and the husband fell, 

st his eves, and the others were 

had the right to call these persons to 
nce, Dut has no constitutional right or 
. bestow the right of suffrage to the 
eg or their friends who are now citizens 
nited States. Sir, it cannot be. Such 
diy che meaning of our Constitution, neither 
/the meaning of American citizenship. 
i. Mr. Speaker, muck has been said by 
leman from Wisconsin [ Mr. ELpripcer | 
intention of the framers of the Con- 
ee Sir. | think their intention eannot 
en ~ tcynderstood when it is remembered who 
ire cs ed the right of suffrage at the adoption 
Of Srna Constitution, and that nowhere in that 
assun -qment or the Declaration of Independence 
eriorin ; the word ‘*white’’ be found; and when the 
t tory); sof Confederation were discussed in the 
dure oi onnental Congress the word ** white,’’ which 
sthen sought to be thrust in as an amend- 

Sir, it to article four, between the words ‘‘ tree 
rants,’ was defeated by a vote of &3 

of this sto2} ayes. The amendment referred to 
rered by the delegation from South Car- 
and upon which eleven States voted. 











P rights ,rain. the gentleman says that nowhere in the 
L rank! sjitution is the grant of power given to Con- 


forregulation of suffrage. Sir, such may 

orrect interpretation of that document, 
l. Th | contend that the right of suffrage, as I 
t already said, is ‘‘natural, inalienable, 
ierent;’’ and if the gentieman will refer 





has the the Journals of Congress of 1778, volume 
ve Cia _page 879, he will there learn that it was 

Ipport sarded when the question arose to insert 
se vord ** white’? in the Articles of Confed- 


ad Avain, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
usin [ Mr. E_pripGe] has caught up the 
‘party’ and rung the changes upon that. 

vs that “tparty’’ has kept the dissevered 
iments of the Union asunder since the war 
ed, Sir, let me ask the gentleman what 





at right ity’ itwas that dissevered or tried to break 
n—t Cuion into ‘tragments.’’ And here, Mr. 
( ' ‘praxer, in support of the doctrine that the 
erica cit of suffrage was enjoyed by every free 
by our ibiiant, and that suffrage was considered as 


r 


tural and inherent,’’ let me call your atten- 
\o what was then called the Northwestern 
ory, now the State of Ohio. Previous to 
ue ilirst Constitutional convention, held in 1802, 
se colored persons voted in that Territory 
locked =f nuer the ordinance of 1787, which made no 
that tinction on account of color or previous 
n tl ndition, and when the proposition was sub- 
fe tied to the convention to insert the word 
shiper Witte’ in their constitution it was only car- 
. by the ballot of the president, who hap- 
these s pened to have the casting vote. 
vern “ince this is the law as touching citizenship 
Ly aud ul the obligation of the Government to pro- 
nt of ‘ect each citizen in the enjoyment of the rights 
main pied therein, it must be conceded that it is 
it be F “‘erthe duty of the State government or the 
“ational Government in the exercise of a power 
“ud authority expressed or implied in the law 
‘guaranty, by appropriate legislation, the 


‘session and exercise of these rights to every 
L mir Zen, 





ird ( United States that the citizens of each State 
Ga) ‘be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
nar! ltizens in the several States. This rule of 
ead— = ( Onsttution cannot be properly enforced, 
a : Fee privileges implied enjoyed in the full 
et “i tree sense indicated without a rule with 
a “zerd to the qualification of electors in the 
pats “veral States which shall be universal and 
rm, 





shar Thie } ‘ P 
aloe: : ihis rule, Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, 
wld be established by constitutional amend- 


sin a Rent, and as proposed by the honorable Rep- 
40T1a Cone. 3p Sess.—-No. i? 


It is declared in the Constitution of 


Pe) iiraqge Mr. Sie llabara ,. 


resentative from Massachusetts; otherwise it 

will be subject to chang 

tain duration and use. 
And this rule, universal and uniform, should 


and thus of uncer- 


be distinguished for its reasonableness and jus- 
tice, its impartiality and accordance with the 
American idea of democratic republicanism. 
This rule adopted, and the vexed question, what 
is the status of the negro in American polities? 
will be forever settled. and that, too. without 
injustice to him or outrage to the sentiment 
either of Christianity, democracy or law. With 
slavery abolished, and the last relics of the 
barbarism which it has entailed upon us re 
moved, our Government, State and national, 
willhave entered upon that career of usefulness 
and glory in which we shall realize the fond 
anticipations of the fathers, when, declaring the 
independence of our country, and establishing 
for themselves and their posterity what they 
regarded as a genuine democracy, they pledged 
to its support and maintenance ‘their lives, 
heir property, and their sacred honor. 


Suffrage. 
SPEECH OF HCN. S. SHELLABARGER, 
OF OHTO, 
In rue Hocse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 29, 1860. 

The House, having under consideration the motior 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill (HL. R, No. 
1667) to secure equal privileges and immunities to 
citizens of the United States, and to enforce the pro- 
visions of article fourteen of the amendments to the 
Constitution, aud the joint resolution (Hl. R. No. 402 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, were recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary— 

Mr. SHELLABARGER said: 

Mr. SpeEakER: Inthe brief time allotted tome 
I cannot undertake to discuss a question ot 

: : ; 
such magnitude as that before the House. I 
will occupy my time in the first place by briefly 
referring to the points of difference between the 


yroposition now pending, submitted on behalf 
pro} 


of the Judiciary Committee by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Boutwe.i, | and the 
one which I had the honor to propose the other 
day as an amendment. 

The proposition of the Committee on the 
Judiciary is, that we shall so amend the Con- 
stitution as to provide that 

The right of any citizen of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State by reason of the race, color, or 
previous condition of slavery of any citizen or class 
of citizens of the United states. 

My proposition is to provide that— 

No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall deny or abridge to any malecitizen of the Uni- 
ted States of the age of twenty-one years or over, and 
who is of sound mind, an equal vote at all elections 
in the State in which he shall have such actual resi- 
dence as shall be prescribed by law, except to such 
as have engaged or may hereafter engage in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the United States, and 
to such as shall be duly convicted of treason, felony, 
or other infamous crime. 

These two propositions agree in assuming a 
negative form, as it is commouly denominated, 
the form of a prohibition as against the exer- 
cise of certain powers by the States. ‘They 
differ, however, in this essential respect. The 
committee propose simply to prohibit the States 
from making discriminations among the vari- 
ous classes of citizens, based upon any of these 
three grounds, namely, race, color, or previous 
condition of slavery. The objection that I have 
to that is one that is almost insuperable to my 
own mind, though I say here that if no other 
proposition shall be presented and brought to 
a final vote, I shall vote for his in the form in 
which it is submitted. 

But I wish now to express the hope in the 
hearing of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and of the House that he may find it best, for 
the reason I will now state, to modify his 
own proposition, if the one I have submitted, 
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or something embodying its principles, shall 
not be adopted as an amendment. The con- 
sideration which I say seems to me almost fatal 
to his plan is, that it leaves atill, substantially, 


the great mischief unremedied which the exi- 
gencies upon us demand that we shall correct ; 
and that is, that it leaves to the States the power 
to make discriminations as to who shall vote. 
These discrimimations may be on the score of 
either intelligence or want of property, or any 
other thing than the three things enumerated 


in his proposition. 


Mr. Speaker. the event which has impelled, 


| by a common instinct, the loyal mind of the 
country to demand of us any amendment at this 


time relating to suffrage is mainly that one by 
which four million of our people have been 
suddenly admitted to the rank of tree citizens, 
and the overwhelming necessity that their loyal 
votes should be made available as the basis 
of loyal State governments, and as indispens- 
able to the organization of any reliable State 
rovernments in the late rebel States. It is 
this wonderful event, one of those which come 
along once in a while in the providence of God, 
that has brought upon our country the great 
controlling reason tor the amendment we con- 
sider. ‘Lhe time told of by the murdered Lin- 
coln had come when that blood which we dur- 
ing two centuries drew by the lash from the 
veins of the slave had been compensated by 
an equal sea of blood drawn from our veins by 
And when that time had come, 
these four million men who were made ignorant 
and destitute by those centuries of wrong were 
made free. Itis this stupendous fact especially 
which calls uponus forthisamendment. But, 
sir, the body of this race, made ignorant and 
destitute by our wrong, may substantially all 
be now excluded from the elective franchise 
undera qualitication of intelligence or property, 
or any other than the three named in the pend- 
ing amendment, which qualification may be 
prescribed tn the State laws, and is not pro- 
hibited by the gentleman's amendment. | sub- 
mit to my distinguished friend that we tail to 


1 
the sword. 


| come up to the imperative demands which these 


momentous eventsimpose upon us if we fail to 
meet that exigency to which I have alluded, 


' and which, in the main, creates the necessity 


for this amendment. 

Sir, I plead tor these people who have been 
suddenly thrown by this strange providence 
upon the justice of ‘their Government and the 
charities of God and their country when I| im- 
plore that we shall make no mistakes here. 
Sir, a mistake here is absolutely fatal. Let it 
remain possible, under our amendment, to still 
distranchise the body of the colored race in 
the late rebel States and I tell you it will be 
done. It is both impossible and useless to 
argue here. The overwhelming and ocean-like 
volume of facts which comes to us every single 
day of our lives in undissenting voice proves 
that the master white race will submit to negro 
enfranchisement not an hour longer than com- 
pelled to by Federal coercion, or as a necessity 
to reacquire admission to national power. And 
even now the very delegates here from Vir- 
ginia and other States, on the mission of mak- 
ing their States seem lovely, loyal, and sub- 
missive, have the manliness to say—all of 
them—that their people are unanimously and 
violently opposed to negro sufferance, and only 
yield to it as Lee did to Grant at Appomattox, 
as ‘* accepting the situation.”’ 

I wish here to-day to put upon record my 
solemn warning to my fellow-members against 
an act which shall legalize the disfranchisement 
of the vast body of the loyal race of the South. 
I wish to make here the prediction and the 
warning that, should we make our amendment 
so that this can be done, then it will be done; 
and being done, a loyal State government in 
the late confederate States is instantly made to 
be impossible. Sir, we may sing and coo as 
dulcet as the dove, peace, peace; but the ugly 
fact will remain as stern, relentless, and terri- 
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Lle as ever that the rebel and master race at 
» South are not the lovers of this Union, but 
lovers of the ‘* lost cause.’’ While they 

ay now even mean submission because they 
ce no hope in aught else, yet, sir, he is unut- 
rably mad who wall so frame and amend the 
Constitution now as that we shall put these 
States and their only truly loyal people under 
the mastery of these mourners for ‘* the lost 
What acause! The most infamous 
and godless which ever arose or perished in 
human annals, because it was a cause which 
aimed at building the fabric of human govern- 
ment upon the enslavement and chattelization 
of the soul’s of God's poor, and to do this by 
the perpetual overthrow of the only free Re- 
public inthe world. Make it possible, sir, for 
men whose moral sense is such to-day that all 
over that beautiful and treason-blighted South 
they boast that they are still mourners for such 
a lost cause to disfranchise the race as to which 


cause, 


they to-day avow their poignant and undying | 


grief that they could not chattelize forever, and 
will they not disfranchise them? Sir, once 
more here in my place and in the audience of 
the people's Representatives and of the people 
I say, be warned! Sir, they will—it being left 
only possible—they will. Here, truly, it is true 
that blunder is worse than crime, 

And, sir, can | be mistaken when I say that 
nnder the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts these *‘ mourners for the lost 
cause’’ can disfranchise the vast, overwhelm- 
ing mass of the colored people of the entire 
South? Sir, it is impossible that | should be 
mistaken. ‘The gentleman urges upon me as a 
reason why he prefers hisamendment to the one 
I offer and prefer that mine would render the 
constitution of his own State unconstitutional, 
because Massachusetts requires that a voter 
shall beable to read; while his plan would leave 
it im the power of the States to continue and 
enforce an exclusion from the ballot because the 
mancouldnotread. This position confesses the 
almost fatal defect of his plan. This colored 
race cannot now read because we have for these 
centuries shut them from the light; they are 
poor, because we have during these centuries 
stolen their property. And now we are about 
to make an amendment to our organic law— 
and which is to be as eternal as the Govern- 
ment itself—by which we say to the oppressing 
race, ** You may forever in the future, as you 
have in the past, keep away from these people 
both knowledge and property, by keeping away 
from them the ballot,’’ that highest defense of 
the rights of a freeman, and the surest (and to 


ing his condition as to intelligence and prop- 
erty. Ifthe gentleman's amendment is to be- 
come a part of the Constitution, Mr. Speaker, 
i profoundly hope I may be mistaken in these 
views, 

I shall, as I have said, vote for it if we can 
get no better; but only because he removes 
three grounds which now exist for disfranchis- 
ing whole classes and races of virtuous and 
loyal citizens of the Republic. Sir, the pity 
is, ‘and pity ‘tis, "tis true,’’ that it removes 
only three, and leaves whole races and classes 
and masses of the ciuizens of the Kepublic to 
he robbed of the very highest right of every 
free citizen for every other reason which the 
master race may conceive or contrive except 
oulythese three. Shouldit so pass this House 
I trust it may take a better form in the Senate, 
where they have opportunities for debate and 
comprehending it which the previous question 
and press of business prohibit here. 

One single other suggestion in regard to the 
proposition which | have submitted in con- 
nection with the one submitted by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. | respectfully call 
his attention to the fact that his amendment 
is one which, if his position, taken the other 
day in his able and elaborate argument, be 


right, and if there be in Congress now the | 


power to secure the elective franchise to all 


Suffrage—Mr. Shellabarger. 





the people without this proposed amendment, 
then this amendment will add to the mischiefs 
it aims at remedying instead of relieving them. 
That happens in this way: he simply prohibits 
the States from exercising the power of dis- 
franchising for either one of the three grounds, 
namely, race, color, or former condition of 
slavery; thus by plain inference authorizing 
the States to disfranchise upon any other 
grounds than these three. This is upon the 
well known and universally recognized prin- 
ciple of law, expressio unius exclusio alterius. 
‘That which we have not prohibited to the 


States will be, by his form of amendment, | 


added to the powers of the States, if, as he 


argues, they have it not now, and we will | 


enable them to disfranchise for every conceiv- 
able cause except only his three. 
the Constitution that the States shall not dis- 


| 


franchise for certain three specified causes is | 
to say that the States may disfranchise for any | 


or every other cause. 


| me, make the Constitution worse, and hand 
over to the States powers of disfranchisement | 


over which the United States will thus have 


We thus, as seems to | 


marted with all control, and we will surrender | 
} 


io them complete and paramount sovereignty 
in a matter essential to the very being of the 
Government of the United States, resting as it 
does on the sulfrages of the people. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will not proceed fur- 


ther to discuss this proposed substitute sub- || 


mitted by myseif, but will beg such attention | 


to it as members may be inclined to give it 
defore we come to the vote. I did want to call 


attention tothe reasons why we should now sub- | 


mit some amendment securing to all the eiti- 
zens of the Republic a just participation in the 


| to their country and who have 
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terable by the States ;’ and third. .), 
expectations as to this last haye Ne, nes 
torically realized. This vital] power of ( 
ment has turned out, in practice. to | 
not only ‘‘alterable by the States.” ),,, 


which the States have so used as that ay 
of them the masses of the people who are, 


not ZOne ips 


| stupendous rebeilion for the Overthrow of +). 


To say in || 
| and through these, the lawsof the Rey 


election of itsrulers. [| regret that my time will | 
| not at all permit me to do this in any adequate | 


way. Que of these reasons is to be found in 
the fact that the proposition in itself is so em- 


inently right that it cannot fail to commend | 
itself to the approval, it seems to me, of all | 
| right-minded men. 


Right, | mean—in regard 


to its relations to the Constitution. The 
had so made that instrument that they deemed 
the provisions in reg 
Federal rulers were substantially unalterable 
by the States. ‘They also deemed this regula- 
tion of the franchise, by which the rulers and 
the laws of the Republic were to be made, one 


| absolutely fundamental and going into the very 


| essence of the Government, and one which 


could not be left to the States. This is not 


| only one of those self-evident things about 
the late slaves indispensable) means of elevat- || 


which there can be no debate, but it is so ex- 


pressed, over and over, by those who made 


the Constitution. Mr. Hamilton says, (see 


Federalist, 403 :) 


* The definition ofthe right of suffrage is very justly || 


regarded as a fundamental article of republican gov 
ernment. To have submitted this to thre legislative 


| discretion of tha States would have been improper, 


because it is fandamental, and for the additional 
reason that itwould have rendered too dependent on 


| the State governments that branch of the Federal 


Government which ought to be dependent on the 
people alone.”’ 


ie also says, speaking of the clause making 
electors the same as for the most numerous 


| branch of the State Legislatures, that— 


* It will be safe forthe United States, because being 


| fixed by the State constitutions it is not ualterable 


by the State governments.’”’ 

But in speasing of the declaration by Mr. 
Hamilton that the Constitution's definition of 
the qualifications of Federal electors was ‘' not 
alterable by the State governments,’’ Mr. Story 
says (1 Story on Constitution, section 586) ‘*the 
provision has not in fact, and may not have, 


| framers of the Constitution thought that they | 


ard to who should elect the | 





| that that Government is not a Governnen: 





| all the security against alteration so confidently | 


affirmed.”’ 
makers of the Constitution did regard this power 
of defining the qualifications of Federal electors 
fundamental, and one which the Convention 


could not properly leave to the States; second, || 


Thus it is seen, first, that the | 


| lished doctrine of this Government. 





that they thought that as they had arranged it || 
_ ia the Constitution it was substantially ‘* unal- |i 


Government, could and would to-day hyo wi 

deprived of all powers of government hy: 
assumption of the elective franchise. | 
alone who did engage in such rebe 
startling a fact must impel us, by its j 
forces, to go at once to the remedying of . 
grave a detect in the Constitution as eh aoc: 
is which leaves to the States, only a dae 
premely, the matter of making both 1} 


Vth 
HON, No 


rresjst 


le rly 
a mab { 
Now, I appeal to the gentlemen UPON the 
other side of the House, and on all sides ty 
am not arguing the merest truism when | say 
all that has not in itself power to contro) 1.0 
question as to who shall make the rulers of; 
Government, and which, for that very peasy, 
has not in itself the power of either makine 
executing its own laws. It is fundaie, 


| essential, as Mr. Hamilton said it was. 'Yjjero. 


fore | appeal to the other side of the }, 
when I say that the thing is, in the philoso 
of government and in logie, right. And 
therefore an amendment, in so far as it mai: 
a Federal definition of Federal eleciors\iy, 
required by the plainest and most elementary 
principles of every free Government. 
But, sir, it is feared that this time for tly 
submission of this amendment is inopportune, 
as there are Legislatures now in existeyos 
unfriendly to it, and which will defeat it, 


that point I want to direct some remarks, 


Sir, this proposition once submitted to the 
States by a two-thirds vote of the Cougress 
irrevocable except by a like two-thirds yu: 
withdrawing it. If we now do our duty « 
submit it, it will remain submitted and pendig 
as the proposal of the United States before i 
States until the States shall have acted upoa 
and accepted it, or until it shall have been with: 
drawn by such two thirds vote of the Congress 
which could alone submit it. So that it wil 
be competent for a State, after it bas been 
once rejected by the State, to elect a new Legis: 
lature that shall adopt it. It pends conti: 
uously as proposed until it is so withdrawn or 
ratified. It seems plain that it must be so (iat 
a bare majority of the Congress cannot repea: 
what could be submitted by two thirds ony. 
These submissions of amendments by reso.u 
tion of two thirds of Congress are not 1 Lie 
nature of laws. They do not require or prop: 
erly admit of being approved or disapproved 
by the President. So it is decided by te 
Supreme Court. (See Hollingsworth vs. Vir- 
ginia, 3 Dal.) So it was held by Mr. Linco 
in a special message, and so is the neve ) 

he tact 
is that this is an anomalous and peculiar 
exercise of their sovereignty by the peop 
through their Representatives by which 1s suo 


| mitted to themselves the question whether they 


desire to amend their Constitution in a pre 
scribed respect and manner. Whien the pe 
ple have thus once acquired jurisdiction of ths 
great question regarding their own Gover 
ment, that jurisdiction cannot be wrested from 


them by any mere law or joint resolution & 


|| Congress. 


A law or jointresolution and the President s 
approval could not give the jurisdiction 7 
them, and surely it cannot take it away. © 
the President could not be consulted as to ” 
propriety of its being submitted, as we bare 
seen he could not be, then is it possible 
he can or must be consulted as to the ph 
priety of taking itaway? If he may notjune 
of the question of its being fit to be submits 
shall he be permitted to decide whether t 
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NES ‘TH CONG. cece 
ne niinned before them or ought to be 
i oe e col rete 7 : + . 
, But if it can be repealed in the 
(; ry way by law or J yint resolution, the n 
h measure must be submitted tothe 


has dell {approved by him, or else passed 
, and you have the absurdity of 


} ir g eto, 

si ae Pt ; : st being so endowe d with power 
fa tae, ial the question of theameudment Leing 
Woof: > : i conunues d with the States for thei 
Ce wholie q ition as to be e on al to one Sixth of the 
t br th. *. Congress of the United States, and yet 
DY thea oe the q iestion whether it should be sub- 
mn. ; * eed to them the day be fore, he has no power | 
esis} ait This is p lainly impossible. The truth 
iz of ee wrovision of our Constitution is wholly 
hat one : =n nin other Gov ernments—is to en: ible 
and sy » overeignty (the people) to get before it by 
@ rulere srescribed and peaceful method the question 
ublic. “fltering the fundamental law of the Govern- 
pon ths a 7 nd to retain itand decide it, and thus to 
les, if | erthe peaceful forms of law wh: itin other 
n I say > overnments are usually attained only through 
ment iJsions, revolutions, and wars. In its ua- 
trol the ; a therefore, it is the exercise by the supreme 
S$ Of that cae iwuty of its gr reat reserved powers 5 and 
reason, fom a 3 supreme power no less a part of that 
MINE Of ional sove reignty can take away their right 
menial, .. eousider, to deliberate, and to change their 
There- soverument than that one which alone could 
) Hoare Sit it 

losophy And, again, Mr. Speaker, this view is en- 
nd it is fsroed by the history of the Constitution’s and 
t mak s amendme nts’ adoption, as is also the fur- 
LOrship, ' t proposition, that a rejection by a State is 
nentary not conclusive, but such State may afterwards 


ratty. The Constitution itself provide od in its 
for th =: clause thatit should be established between 
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APPENDIX 'TO 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 
Sufrage—Mr. Shellabarger. 
ely Scene pen na S ee 
which the American people are not undis 
tinguished, and will shock the moral sense of 
mankind Vihis consid ion has exceeding 


foree in impelling us to wake the law 


a once 


ot enfranchisement national, universal. 


oe Me, @iet ae ow ; 

Put. dare pe uker, these reasons tor the 
adoption of the amendment making the citi 
zens equal in the enjoyment of the best right 


of ciuzensaip, 


though e@aca important in itself, 
become 


so trivial in contrast with the great 
reason for it that we hesitate at evén naming 
them. The decisive argument for the amend. 
mentisthatitis rignt. In determining whether 
itis right, what we have to consider and to 
debate and to adjudge are problems like these, 
and only problems like these: is the right to 


GLOBE. Gy 


vote ina Government where votes make the | 


Government’s Constitution, laws, and rulers 
and unmakes them, a right worth having for 
one’s protection or elevation or self-defense? 
Or is it, on the other hand, better for all these 
that a privilege 1 and proud and _ prejudiced 
class should do all the voting, and make and 
change and abolish all the constitutions and 
laws and rulers for me—me unconsulted but 
subject! The ballot being both the highest fran- 
chise and highest defense of a freeman, oughta 
free citizen who endures all the burdens of his 
Government be by it deniedits highest means 
of defense merely because he is dark or light, 
poor orrich, hizh orlowly? Sir, | tell youthat 
it is precise ly true that ouly questions as plain, 
or rather absurd as these, are involved in de- 
termining the righteousness of th 
ure, Others may if they will, but L cannot 
debate here. It may yet, in this nineteenth 
century of our Lord’s grace, be a question in 
doubt and darkness whether Governments 
ought to be contrived and made on purpose 
so as to impose upon the poor and lowly its 
burdens equally with the high, and then deny 
to the former the chiefest means for the res- 


§ great meas- 


| cue of themselves and children from being the 


lowly, and suffering. 

It may be yet, in political science, one of 
its unsolved problems whether these poor do not 
need their Government's protection as mach 


| as do the opulent, the defenseless as much as 
| do the powerful, those ready to perish as much 


|} as do the prosperous and mighty. 


tute, the States ratifying it when ratitied by nine 

ISLE Siates. 

it, It was submitted for ratification 17th Sep- 
ri, tember, 1787, and not ratified by Rhode Island 
U to the util 20th May, 1790. Several of the Siate 
xress Legis slutures who had either omitted or refused 
ds 1 (y did ratify in subsequent years. 

uly and [he first ten amendments were submitted 
pending Uist September, 1789, and not ratified until 
lore | Lith December, 1791. The oo amend- 

d upon ment was proposed on Sth March, 1794, and 
n with: not ratified until 8th January, 1798, nearly four 
gress years after its submission. I have alluded to | 
tit Ww ese facts both to prove and to impress the || 
8 been fact upon Congress, first, that now is the only | 
y Legis: time Which ean happen for years when Congress || 
cont vill have the two thirds (favorable to equal suf: 
Pawn Of frage) which is required to submit this amend- 
$0 What ment; and second, that if we now do our duty 
b rep snd submit it to the people, then the people | 
S Oniy t be deprived of their right to consider | 
resouu and adopt the amendment until two thirds of 
Mh e Congress shall wrest it from them, which 


yr prop: innot be at all. 








proved lhereis another reason for submitting this 
7 me ~ ment now which, though perhaps not 
+3 Vir ‘ly vital, is of exceeding g force. It is 
uincoin tat th ; our reconstruction laws—now acce pte rd 
Y ests » country as permanent—we have requir ed 
ne! t rec’ onstracted States to submit to equal 
jee sulrage. We have done this mainly, I admit, 

peopre use it was absolutely impossible to organ- 

—_ or guaranty republican governments down 
ver We} ‘ere at all unless we enabled the only loyal 
| a | ce there was there to vote. ‘Tihs fact, dis- 
he pe Ungsishing the northern from the southern 
vot this Sales, might, perhaps, justify us in requiring 
onl ti aporarily of them what we did not accept 
ad from r ourselves, But if this be so, it can only 
U0 Ol temporarily so; if, indeed, as we all de- 
i itly hope, general loyalty is ultimately to 
ident s me back to the South. We must, there- 
won re, speedily either let the South disfranchise 
‘colored races if they will, or else enfran- 

ae ‘© our own, or else compel a submission 
boas ir y sister States to a rule of elective franchise 
sdgunen nounced by ourselves, dangerous and ruin- 

ne PS ‘stous. To so compel them permanently to 
—s fubmit to what we refuse ourselves to accept 
ee s Gishonor—a dishonor which will soon be- 
‘ 


me revolting to the sense of fair play for 


It may be 
that the moral sciences which go into the strue 
tures of our Christian civilization have not yet 
found out whether it is magnanimous or pusil- 
lanimous, honor or dishonor, courage or cow- 
ardice, virtue or crime, for the powerful to so 


|| tion’s duty. 


contrive their Government's structure as to | 


put upon the weak and lowly the common bur- 
dens of their Government, and then to take 
from them and their children forever that 
supremest right of their citizenship which best 
secures their elevation, defense, and happiness. 
But, Mr. Speaker, if these be, indeed, yet ques- 
tions in our moral or social or political or 
religious or legal science, or in any other 
science, which are unsolved, then its non-solu- 


tion turns that science, where such questions 


} are unknown things, into the monstrous, and 


we turn away from arguing them, not as we do 
when invited to prove that things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other, with the 


sense that our reason has been insulted by the 


| invitation, but we turn away from their argu- 


ment with the feeling that our very instincts 
of honor and manhood have been outraged by 
the invitation to such debate. 

Mr. Speaker, the argument which is to make 
it and to keep it forever part of the foundation 
law of the Republic, that all its virtuous 
children shall be to it equals, is the argument 
that thisisright. In the light of such an argu- 
ment all others of expediency or convenieuce 
pale and disappear. He knows little of the 
resistless currents of our national mind and 


| heart who sees not that that which is a wrong 


| to those vast masses of our countrymen who 


are most of all in need of their rights is to be 
swept away speedily and forever by the con- 


| science of our people and age. 


| if they come from our 


Ho. or Reps. 


5 ‘ , ; . 
Mr. Speaker, [have alluded to the righteous- 


ness of this great measure rather for the pur- 


pose of saying that its ultimate adoption by the 
States is certain, than to show that it is right 


or that we o ight to pass it through Con yress, 
Sir, lL not only do not dor ibt 


its ultimate ad »p- 
Lion, butl: also be 


‘eve rt wil ibespe edily adop ted. 
I know that good men hesitate and fear that 
this measure is premature and outof time; and 
that it willtaurn this Government's contro} over 
into the hands of its recent ** public enemies. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not expect such results ; but 
advocacy of a measure 
so plainly just to all the people, then it will not 
be our wrong, but our opponent's, which shall 
bring the disaster. Besides, sir, the great party 


| of libe ‘ty which has saved the Republie during 


its last dee: ude, aud which has also ruled it, ean- 
not pause, if it would, here. If, indeed, ruin 
be ahead if we advance in the discharge of this 
high duty now, yet both ruin and dishonor lie 
in retreat. If it be so that part of that great 


| army of liberty which bas just rescued and re- 


| deemed the Government 
; and 


has turned eraven 
timid and will desert and retreat as its 
old comrades go torward in obedience to im- 
perious duty, so, on the other hand, will other 
parts of it desert should we now hesitate or 
turn back in retreat. Mr. Speaker, it is abso- 
lutely plain that for the Republican party of 
America to-day the path of safety is the path 
of duty. All the instincts of our common loves 
of liberty, equality, and fair play; all the mem- 


| ories, histories, and glories of our great party 


of freedom; all the senses of magnanimity, of 


chivalry, justice, and merest decency, which 
wake us revolt at robbing the lowly and their 


| children of those rights and franchises of free- 


men to which theyare entitled as muchas we, 
and which they need far more than we, tell us 
where that path of duty is. Nay, nay, Mr. 
Speaker God, who made of one blood all the 
nations—God who maketh it so that righteous- 


| ness exalteth a nation—God who careth for his 


| day. It means success. 


| in their civil privileges. 


poor as he doth for his sparrow; God hath 
shown us which way goes the path of this na- 
‘lo go in it is virtue, honor, and 
To go trom itis crime, dishonor, and 
overwhelming disaster and defeat. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have no fears of disor- 
ganization and defeat. The Republican party 
was never more compact in its purposes, its 
organization, and all its moral forces than to- 
It will consummate 
speedily its sublime mission in making equal 
in the political rights of freemen all the citizens 
of the Republic whom it has just made equal 
Such are its purposes. 
Its ability to consummate them is seen in that 
near halfa million ef majority by which it has 
just selected the Chief Magistrate of the Re- 
public. And. sir, | see in that magistrate’s 
incoming administration many and high prom- 
ises of prosperity and of good for the Republic; 
and as not the least of these I see assurance 
of the success of the constitutional amendment 
if such assurance were needed. ‘That admin- 
istration will not (as it ought not to) obtrude 
itself into the control of policies or questions 
which belongtothe people. But, sir, he knows 
little of the forces which influence and guide 
and at times control the currents of the popular 
mind and heart who makes no account of the 
silent but potent moral power which even the 
known opinions and —* of a great and re 
vered and virtuous ruler have upon pepular 
decisions in public affairs. 


success. 


Who can compute 
the force of the advice or even opinions of our 
early Presidents or of Mr. Lincoln, in popular 
decisions? And who affirms that these men 
improperly obireded executive dictations into 
the affairs of the peop je? Or who will say 
that General Grant has not to-day upon the 
confidence, the gratitude, and the love of the 
people a hold beginning to be ale second to 
Washington? 
Sir, men tell us that this strange apparition 
| which has stalked so suddenly —acolossus—iuto 
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the arena of human affairs, and who challenges 
the wonder and admiration of mankind, is in- 
comprehensible, delphic, unknown, silent. Sir, 
the patriot whose life has been on his country’s 
side is ever comprehended by the people. The 
incoming President is not, perhaps, an orator 
‘Sas Brotus is;’? but he is to his countrymen 
not ** The silent."’ He hath spoken to them in 
speech which they comprehend right well; 
speech where the sentences are wars, the words 
campaigns, the syllables battles, and the very 
letters victories; deeds which as they have 
fallen one by one from that strange hand of 
iron and of destiny have dropped into the story 
of his country,epochs,and ofthe world—history, 
It is these utterances of General Grant’s life, 
al! unambigous, patriotic, illustrious, that make | 
him not only not uncomprehended by his coun- 
trymen, but the most comprehended of his 
country, of his age, and, indeed, of his century. 
And it is these which have given to him that 
place in the confidence, the gratitude, and love 
of his people which will give to bis administra- | 
tion moral forces with the peovle like those } 
possessed by his first and most illustrious pre- 
decessor. These forces will be exercised, as I 
have said, in no other way than that expressly 
provided for by the Constitution, as recom- 
mendations for the consideration of Congress 
and the people who make the Congress, or else 
by those silent but sublime persuasions which 
the wishes and example and opinions of a good | 
and wise ruler ever exert upon a people who | 
regard him with admiration, confidence, and || 
gratitude. 

General Grant's earnest. cordial, andanxious 
support of an amendment which shall secure 
to all the virtuous citizens of the Republic 
equality in all the benefits of their Govern- 
ment, including the elective franchise, is open, 
avowed, and unambiguous; and the constitu- 
tional amendment will have the moral sanction 
and support of his administration in so far as 
such support would be proper. 

Mr. Speaker, the success of the amendment 
is not therefore in doubt. Once submitted this 
word of a great people, uttered in accord with 
theattributesof God, will be like His word—one 
that cannot return unto us void, but ‘* will ac- 
complish that whereunto it was sent.’’ Because 
the measure isin itselfintrinsically and evidently 
just, all the attributes and energies of good 
men throughout the world will fight on its side ; 
because it is just the very elements and forces 
of our common Christianity and civilization 
will fight on its side; because it is just all that | 
is true and good in the science and the litera. | 
ture of our age will fight for it. And, sir, if 
I be not mistaken in deeming the measure just, 
then | am not irreverent in saying that thre at- | 
tributes of God will fight on its side. 

Here, sir, I leave the debate, confident that | 
by the sublime fiat of the people it shall soon 
be enacted into unchangeable and organic law 
of the Republic that ail her children who are 
equal in their virtue and fealty shall be equals 
also in their country’s protection and care, 
and equals in their powers for its government 
and preservation. 


Suffrage. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. M. HAMILTON, 
OF FLORIDA, 
Ix ruk Hovst or Rerresenratives, 
January 29, 1869, 


On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 402) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United | 
States. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
performance of a pleasing duty it was my for- 
tune to present to this House, in July last, a 
memorial from the constitutional convention 
ef Florida, praying Congress to propose an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States establishing equal and uniform suffrage 


Suffraqe—Mr. Hamilton. 


= . eens 


in all the States of the Union. That memo- 
rial was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and [ shall be more than gratified if it 
was at all instrumental in urging, less encour- 
aging, that distinguished committee to report 
the amendment, having for its aim the accom- 
plishment of that high object which was so 
powerfully sustained by its distinguished chair- 
man, the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Bourwett,] in a speech as 
remarkable for its convincing argument, com- 
prehension, and ability, as for its eloquent 
breathings of devotion to the rights of man. 

[ have listened with peculiar gratification and 
attention to the many able, earnest speeches in 


support of and against this great measure, and 


although enough has been said already to con- 
vince the most opposite mind of its justice, 
wisdom, and necessity, and impel the most 


|| obdurate heart to its cordial say port, | beg leave | 
to add my feeble voice in furtherance of this 


noble movement in the cause, not only of 
humanity, but also of human administration 
and republican government. ‘The law, the 
authority under the Constitution, the duty and 
expediency upon which thissuffrage amendment 
finds its solid support, has been so thoroughly 


;and ably presented—and I gladly leave that 


phase of the question to wiser heads—that it 
will be my enceavor, briefly and imperfectly as 
I shall, to present the justice, right, necessity, 
and obligation upon which it finds no less sub- 
stantial foundation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the fortune of the Ameri- 
can people to live under a government exclu- 
sively, entirely, resting upon and administered 
by their own free will. To execute that will, 
to secure its free expression by the citizen, to 
insure the personal security of the individual 
and the safety of his possessions and to pro- 
tect his rights and immunities is the great ob- 
ject of this Government; and because of these, 


its grand purposes, it is happily denominated 


a ‘republican form of government.”’ And 


| to perpetuate this form of government, ‘‘ we, 
| the people of the United States, in order to 
| form a more perfect union, establish justice, 


insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, 


| and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 


and our posterity,’’ do make it solemnly oblig- 


/atory upon the United States, the General 


Government, the Congress, ‘*to guaranty to 
every State in this Union a republican form 
of government,”’ and to ‘*‘the citizens of each 
State all privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the several States.”’ 

It is unnecessary to ask if all the require- 


| ments of the Government have been observed, 
| allthe obligations of the nation adhered to, all 
the demands of the people answered, all their | 


rights respected, and all their liberties, priv- 


-ileges, and immunities guarantied to them. 


Has the nation been just to itself; has the 


| Government been true to the principles of its 


creation; have the States conformed their legis- 
lation to the expressed willof ‘‘ we, the people 


of the United States,”’ in securing the personal | 
rights and liberties of all ** citizens of the Uni- | 


ted States’? and of every integral portion of 
our population? We are astounded by the 
answer that there are upward of two hundred 
thousand of our fellow- American citizens whose 
right of suffrage has been not only ignored, but 
denied them. No, not denied—for that would 
suppose an option of a gift on the part of the 
Legislature, State or national—but deprived 
them; an indication of something unjustly, 
illegally withheld, which I mean to convey by 
the assertion that the right of suffrage is in- 


| herent, inalienable, as far as human govern- 


ment is concerned, and by easy inference is so 
declared to be by the Declaration of Inde- 
vendence. 

The fathers of our Republic, speaking through 
that sacred oracle of our liberty, assert, and 
none are so bold to deny it, that **we hold 


| these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
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created equal; that they are endowed } . 
Creator with certain inalie nable I 
among these are life, liberty, ang yi... sm, | 
of happiness.’’ Life, liberty, na he 
of happiness are here madi the thy 


, 
mills 


purposes of man’s temporal existence. 1 
ject of civil government being to « 
maintain these inalienable endows, 
Creator to man, is it not apparent that the : . 
of suffrage, the right to a voice in the ; e 
ment by which almost every human ac 
lated, closely underlies these great phina prepa" 
ourcreation? Without the elective oa. t, ue 
without a voice in the making of Jaws}, 
he is controlled and to which he js sala 
without an option as to who shall admin. 
them or how they shall be administered ; 
insurance has a man of his life, what coos, 
for his liberties, what protection in his , 
suit of happiness? If this seems stennal: 
drawn it is only because we live in ay i 
ened Christian age and country, and » 
moral, generous people. 7 

But that does not alter the facts or the arr. Res 
ment. And here, may I ask, what is tho |. 
poli¢y in political affairs as well as in all others 
Honesty all would answer. Yet when jt ; 
to the rub and evil looks threatening we aa 
often ready to doubt the universal applicatiy —) al 
of the maxim that ‘‘ honesty is the best polier: ye 


and many who admit its correctness in the yr an fail 
do not always have the courage to practi ail 
in trying circumstances. Such was the eq 
with the men who nominated General Gry coumpat 


and our distinguished Speaker. The me 
that convention, unless they would not 


divisions of inalienable human rio! ; * 


‘tits 


’ 
} 
i 
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ent rtha 


could not fail to see an attempted mixture o! ae ‘ 
truth and error in the second resolution of the’ Laman 
platform. They could not say that ‘the gay aos Gaal 
antee by Congress of equal suffrage to ali : nrover ji 
is demanded by every consideration of” r, 'e who 
and duty as well as of ** publie safety, of gra’. ente it 
tude, and of justice.”’ ‘hey could not alm » devel 
Congress had the same right to regulate s: The g 
frage in one State as it had in another. [: is the Rep 
true that in reconstructing the rebel States mplis! 
Congress was bound to see to it that it wa: nares 
done according to the principles of repu! was gla 
government, and done at the time they wer tue part 
being organized and not afterward. And fu me it 
ther, Congress could do no more or less ti ‘etermi 
to act according to its own convictions of wis ,dvance 
was essential to republican government. W\i hwah 
the question is raised as to the anti-repul great eX 
character of any State government Congress's the hut 
bound to take up the question and decile s vilowed 
according to its own judgment. spirit of 
According to a rigid interpretation of our id tha 
present Constitution—the clause which ¢ irmly 
the guarantee of a republican form of gover t found 
ment—members could not be admitted to sea’s averin 
here from some of the States, States in wi emie: 
a large class of citizens are deprived of patrioti 
elective franchise, because I hold it to be 4 leat an 
essential principle of republican governn rouke 
that representative officers ‘shall be tree lumb t 
chosen by the people from among themseives nstru 
And where numerous citizeus are disfrancls mn par 
as in Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, and Pen though 
sylvania, it is not the people but a class" an | 
chooses, an aristocracy, or anything you " sands, 
choose to call it. The rebellion has stirred But t 
reflection; it has led to an examination 0! ' Brights 1 
old landmarks and opened a road to reforms Not mi 
tion. The Convention of 1787, alarmed York | 
threatened evil, abandoned the o!d maxim‘ sea ant 
‘honesty is the best policy’’ and contin ves 
the African slave trade for twenty years, ¥" myths 
they could have made it piracy then as we)’ im ver 
at the end ofthat time. So now, while we® ared 
advancing in reformation and undergoing ! p pender 
construction, while the public mind 1s 114 B eadows 
dition to receive new thoughts, may De, *" alienal 
wholesome impressions and changes, 10) this *- aught, 
of gigantic advancement, which it may eae of Bis 
in when the public pulse becomes oe ev ab 


the ‘peaceful’? incoming administration, 








8) 
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' neem 
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» caution and candor the ground 
| vy: Jet us violate no feature of repub- 
; ce principle of equal justice to all 
this 1s the only sate foundation for 

wernments. 
6 “ey of the States, their ‘* equal footing” 
3 relations to the General Government, 
\bo maintained. The republican char- 
ch State ought now to pass under the 
‘the people of the United States. 
"Constitution they have bound them- 





> POY to guaranty to the people of each State 
tis: vv voan form of government; and I doubt 

t Sneaker, that when this amendment 
‘at , hall to them for their ratilication they 


in passing upon it, accept it as coming 
ena ‘he hands of those who went forth from 
tt but to return no more,) to vindicate the 
of freedom; accept it as something in 
‘ortheir unutterable, patriotic sacrifices. 









his hoy will tell the honorable gentleman trom 
Strongly ~ onein {Mr. ELpripGe} that ‘the argu- 
| enlight that the l’ederal Government, the people, 
id are g ailthe States have acquiesced so longin the 

se ot this power by the several States’ 
Lhe aroy - depriving a portion ot their fellow-eitizens 
the wir immunities) ‘tis not conclusive.” 





y will tell him that because past genera- 
shave done wrongit is no excuse for them 
a at ., do soy or that because their fathers pow- 
ered their hair, wore queues, and ruffled 
ane coms itisnota ‘* conclusive argument ”’ that 
n theory ‘ye fourth generation shoulddo sv. The great 


‘a nal question which presents itself for set- 
mm wntis, What is a republican form of gov- 
al Gra cument? This has been so ably answered 


yeminent gnUemen who have preceded me 
: it will be tedious to hear the tew observa- 





- s] may make. The antecedents of the 
a lemocratie party, extending back for years, 


my such as to unfit it as a party to come toa 
Ihe accumulated voice of 





; proper judgment. 

mM ‘whole people must decide. ‘Their seuti- 

OF grat ts in the present condition of things must 
eveloped through the Republican party. 

wate § ihe gentleman from Massachusetts says that 

Pee Republican party has a vast deal yet to ac- 


mplish, and 1s responsible for what this 
ngress and the next administration do. IJ 
puoiica was glad to hear so influential a member of 


is { 


oe ‘ue party touch upon this point, for it seems 
\u )me it has not yet settled itself upon a solid, 
oe ‘ermined basis, notwithstanding the rapid 


en idvances it has made in brushing away the old 

webs of aristocracy, and in securing to a 
great extent the civil and political rights of 
press e humblest of our people. If 1 may be 
sowed to say it, and I do not utter it ina 

tot criticism either specially or generaily, 
vi that great party, | mean as a mass, stood 
a uly up to that exalted position in which 
5 ind itself at the close of the war, without 
dashes ivering, halting, or undue leniency to the 
= nies of the country which its valor and 





patriousm alone saved, and turned half as 
0 ‘al an ear or bard a heart to those who 
abres rouked about tyranny and oppression were 
» I } , . 


oe ‘uml to reason and flint to magninimity, re- 


‘ustruction would have been an easy task 








1 Per pared with the herculean labor it has been, 
iga so nobly performed, and the Repub- 
ss n an party would have increased by thou- 
0 sands, 

ne but to my question. Is the theory of human 
is “izhts well understood even at the present day ? 
roe Be ol Many years since the editor of the New 
hig ‘ork Herald traveled over bog and quagmire, 
i — and flood, and into the dark caverns and 
Ss ‘ves Of our ocean of literature, and into the 


ee wyths and depths of ancient history, to dis- 
. ‘er What our fathers meant when they de- 


re ared that all men were equal, free, and inde- 
hy pendent, and endowed by their Creator—mark, 
- aees endowed by their Creator—with certain in- 
won te SURE rights, &e. That editor held and 
e say aught, and was followed by a great majority 

® hes . 4s party, that common men who had not 
a ¢ ability and Opportunity to dive into the 


competent 


| alted, and 
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Suffrage _— Mr. Ham ilton. 


wells of knowledge and reach back into the 
mysteries ot the history of the race were not 
to form a sense as to the 
meaning of the proposition, or to whom it 
applied, to all men orto onlya part. The prop- 
osition is self-evident, and so say our fathers. 
It was just as true before it saw the light of 
liberty blazing through the fires of successful 
revolution on independence day as it was then, 
or is now, and is just intelligible to the 
humblest individual as it is to the most ex- 
perhaps more so. Admit the 
equality of men in natural rights, and you con- 
fess their equality in all other rights. If all 
men have equal rights without regard to classi- 
fication, or equal natural rights, as they are 
called, does it not follow that they must have 


correct 


as 


| the eqnal right to the means of protecting 


these rights, which is termeda political right-— 


| the ballot, which is the ‘*palladium ot our 
| rights and liberties,”’ 


as is universally con- 


| ceded? 


| agree 


The gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. Enp- 

KIDGE,] with fervent eloquence, says, and I 
with him in the main: 
“Sir, the powers and rights and liberties of the 
States and people do not come down from Congress 
or the Federal Government, There are some powers 
with which Congress has net been intrusted. Con- 
gress cannot determine just how much of liberty the 
people shall enjoy, just how they shall speak and 
move and Sreathe. All the powers of the Federal 
Crovernmeént come up trom the States and people, and 
it never had and it never can have the rightful au- 
thority to exercise any power not granted in and by 
the Constitution. The exercise of any other is rank 
usurpation,” 


Here in this country, thank Heaven, the peo- 
ple are sovereign, and ** vox populi”’ is the law 
of the land. Government is the creature of 


| the people. Constitutions, powers, limitations, 
: 66 . ’ ; 
and rights ‘‘do not come down from Congress, 


the General Government,’’ or the States, but 
come down fromthe people. Therefore, neither 
Legislatures, nor States, nor Congress, nor 
the United States can ‘determine just how 
much of liberty the people shall enjoy,’’ nor 


| discriminate as to the equal possession of equal 


| rights by men. 


| Creator with equal inalienable rights,”’ 


‘The servant is not above his 
master,’ nor the creature greater than the cre- 
ator. Can men, equal men, ‘endowed by their 
say one 
to another, ‘‘thus far shalt thou go and no 
further,”’ and go beyond himself; or, ‘* This 
only thou shalt possess,’’ and claim more for 
himself? 

Here the unreasonable reasoning of some 
gentlemen makes itself apparent. As if I 
should say to my neighbor citizen, ** Our rights 
are equal and stand upon the same foundation, 
but you have not the same right to the means 
of protecting yours.”’ Here, I take it, is also 
shown the unsoundness of the theory that 
would make suffrage a privilege instead of a 
right. John Bright, of England, makes it a 
right, not merely a privilege. ‘‘If a privi- 
lege,’’ asks John Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, 
‘*by whom granted or conferred? By one of 
superior to one of inferior rights? Ifa right, 
who would venture to withhold it but He that 
conferred, even the Creator, who has ‘en- 
dowed all men’ equally ‘ with certain inalien- 
able rights?’ To speak of it as a privilege sup- 
poses at once inequality of rights.’ Again he 
says, and he has bestowed upon the subject of 
human rights an abundance of thought: 

The right to vote is included in and growing out 
of equality of other rights; equality of one class of 


| rights supposes equality of all others; otherwise, at 


| to endless contusion of ideas. 


what point will inequality begin? The Creator, who 
has the only right to make a difference, has not made 
it. For one class to assure superiority of rightsleads 
Human constitutions 
are not the fountain-head ot law. The harmony, the 


| truth of things, as it comes from the Divine head, the 


only sovereign law-giver, is law.”’ 


Mr. Hamilton says, and I ask to quote him 


| a little further: 


“Government isan ordinance of God. Thechurch, 
the family, and the State organizations are instru- 
ments in the hands of the Divine head for governing 
the world and building up the kingdom of Christ. 
No authority in chureb or State or family, can of 


Ho. Or 


REPS. 





right assume powers not delegated by the Creator and 
head of all things. The people are to ‘submit to the 
powers that be,’ to honor the king, and to be in sub- 
jection to governors and magistrates as unto those 
who are sent by Him “tor the punishment of them 
that do ey iland 2 praise to them thatdo well;’ as to 
ministers of God assuming no powers but such as are 
delegate i—dealing out justice to all without partial- 
ity, as to children of one common parent. Now, if we 
have established the doctrine of equal rights and equal 
protection for all men, what are the obligations of 
Governments to secure these rights and this protec- 
tion to all citizens or subjects; and what the advan- 
tages of a faithful gu trantee ot the blessings of liberty 
to all men? Both are greater than we are apt to 
believe, While it remains a law of Divine economy, 

that righteousness exalieth a nation and sin is a 
reproach to any people,’ both the advantages and 
the obligations will be very great; and blessed is that 
people whose God is the Lord. 

Grotius assures us that ‘‘ God approved and 

ratified the salutary constitutions of govern- 
ment made by men;*’ and Demosthenes de- 
clares that— 
_ “The design and object of laws is to ascertain what 
is just, honorable, and expedient; and when that is 
discovered itis proclaimed as a general ordinance, 
equal and impartial to all.’’ 

Algernon Sidney maintains that— 

* The Israelites, Spartans, and Romans "— 

And, of course, Americans also— 


“who framed their Governments according to their 
own will, did not do it by any peculiar privilege, but 
by a universal right conterred upon them by God and 
nature. They were made of no better clay than 
others; they had no right that does not as well belong 
to other nations. That is to say, the constitution of 
every Government is referred to those who are con- 
cerned init, and no other has anything to do with it. 
* The welfare of the people is the supreme law.’ ”’ 

Allow me one other reference. The cele- 
brated Beccaria writes that— 

‘In every human society thereis an effort econtinu- 
ally tending to conferon one part the height of power 
and happiness, and to reduce the other to the extreme 
of weakness and misery. The intent of good laws is 
to oppose this effort, and to diffuse their influence 
universally and equally. Inatfree State every man, 
who is supposed a free agent, ought to be concerned 
in his own Government; therefore the legislative 
power should reside in the whole body of the people. 
Phe political liberty of the citizen is a tranquillity of 
mind, arising from the opinion each person has of 
his safety. in order to have this liberty, it is requi- 
site the Government be so constituted as that one 
man need not be afraid of another. The enjoyment 
of liberty, and even its support and_ preservation, 
consists in every man’s being allowed to speak his 
thoughts and lay open his sentiments.” 

And I may add, in every citizen’s possessing 
the highest, most sacred right of manhood-suf- 
frage, which by this amendment to the Consti- 
tution we hope to secure to him. Mr. Speaker, 
do | make too broad an assertion in saying that 
the very fundamental basis of this Government 
is suffrage, the ballot, the means by which the 
people manifest and execute their will? Laws 
are a dead letter without the means to execute 
them; the will of the people would be worth- 
less without the means to express it. The will 
of the people recently expressed through their 
great charter, fourteenth article, first para- 
graph, is as follows: 

**All persons born in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the States in which they re- 
side.” 

Congress is the guardian of the Constitu- 
tion; it is sworn to see that its provisions are 
observed both by the States and by the United 
States; that no State encroaches upon the 
rights of that portion of the people residing 
within the borders of a State; it is the guard- 
ian of the rights and liberties of the entire 
people of the United States. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not one of those who esteem the Constitu- 
tion as above the nation. I was not one of 
those who, from fear of violating the Constitu- 
tion to prevent it, would have permitted trea- 
son to stamp it under rebellion’s foot while 
traitors and rebels held their bloody carnival all 
over the land. I speak with all deference of 
that sacred and inspired instrument; but L ask, 
in all seriousness, what would the Constitution 
be worth without this Government? Not the 
parchment on which it is written. I think we 
have heard Thaddeus Stevens, whose vener- 
able presence in this chamber imparted a sol- 
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here, say that ‘*The Con- 
for the Government, not 


Sp 
tutiouw Was made 
the Government for the Constitution.” 

D 1 the preie ration made illustrious by t he 
possession of Washington, Madison, Hamilton 
wid Jetferson, intend by this emanation of their 
wisdom to bind suceeeding generations hand 
They well knew that the ever-chang- 
ing necessities of a great people could not be 
anticipated, and therefore we find in our Magna 
Charta the following thoughtful provision, 
ipon which T so confidently rely for this neces- 
sury amendment: 


.¢ ' 
and boot? 


*Anrticte V.—The Congress, whenever two thirds 
of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution.” 

Deeming it to be Gomanted by that inexor 
able master, necessity, we propose it to the 
people, and our work is roo To those who 
claim that this is an encroachment on the 
States, | would say that the States are inde- 
pendent only to such extent as the Union is 
independent; and I trust that such evidences 
will be made to appet arupon State and Feder: il 
Constitutious, **in proof as clear as holy writ,’ 
as do the million untimely graves which far- 
row all the South, of the dangerous dogma of 
State’s rights, and the atonement for the de- 
privation of the rights by Himself endowed of 
any of God's children, 

The theory of centralization, or the polity 
advocated by Alexander Hamilton at the form- 
ation of the Government, and which subjected 
him to the unjust criticisms of the statesmen 
of that age, of establishing a strong central 
government as the best means to secure the 
liberties, the safety, and the unity of the peo- 
le, the States, and the country, is seen no 
onger to be, if ever, a dangerous one. The 
theory of arbitrary States rights in a national 
government, of which those States constitute 
not a distinet but an integral party, so long 
and so warmly advocated by the Democratic 
party, especially in the South, has indeed 
proved a dangerous one—almust fatal to our 
national existence, upon which hinges the 
future freedom, glory, strength, and prosperity 
of all the States, and the high destiny of the 
Union. 

Let us heed the lessons taught by the recent 
past, and recognize the equal manhood of all 
‘* created in the image of God.’ 
brought into existence by the same common 
Creator, all placed upon the same common 
footing, and all are alike responsible to divine 
laws and to human government, and all should 
possess the same mutual advantages to meet the 
same common obligations. And must we even 
gotothe Constitution of the United States or to 
those of the States for the authority to incorpo- 
rate the just provisions of this amendment into 
the fundamental law of the land? May wenot, 
should we not, rather, go to that source whence 
constitutions come and who create States—the 
people? The successful accomplishment of 
that gigantic end, the establishment of uni- 
versal suffrage in the reconstructed States, and 
the triumphant vindieation of its justice and 
wisdom by the freedmen whom it raised to full 
citizenship from a condition worse than vassal- 
age, should be a most powerful incentive to 
the spreading of this benign blessing over all 
the land. 

Our ears are still ringing with the ery from 
the North and trom the South, from that party 
which has opposed, still opposes, every step of 
progress taken by the Republican party toward 
the high destiny of the Union, that **univeral 
suffrage was forced upon the South.’’ I ae- 
knowledge the fact, and I shall never rest. God 
helping me, until it is forced upon the North 
in the same way! Yes, sir, universal suffrage 
was forced upon the South ; forced by justice, 
right, necessity, duty ; forced by justice to that 
generous, loyal, noble, patriotic people, black 
though they be, who during the darkest days 
of the rebellion never faltered in their devo- 
tion to the Union—two hundred thousand of 


DIX 


All men were | 


whom followed the fl; us r of our country, thi yu ah 
it Ww: is tothe m ane mb! em of wron iit d oppress 
sion, through the fires of a hundred battle 3 to 
protect it: who, with cautious eare. led thou- 
sunds of the nation’s soldiers from the deat! 

pens of rebel captivity to freedom and glad- 
ness beyond, themselves remaining in bondage 
and sorrow until the fulfillment of their Chris- 
tian hope of God's blessing of liberty to them ; 

forced by right to the ‘national freedmen, 
Americans born upon our soil, citizens of a 
country they helned to save, brothers in the 
family of mankind, equals in the brotherhood 
of men; forced by necessity to save the nation 
from a second rebellion more wanton than the 
first, to secure and garner up the results of the 
victory of the sword, to restore and heal the 
shattered fabric of the Union, to protect the 
loyal whites of the South, to erect onthe ruins 
“ed slave ry the institutions of freedom: forced 
hy duty to God. I dared to hope. though still 
distrustful, that while all around is new we 
would here begin anew for the future, ceuided 
by the le ssons tuus rit uV the expe rie nee of the 
past, securely garuering the priceless harvest 


of the war, “with charity for all, with malice 

toward none,’’ sacredly recognizing the equal- 

ity of men, the manhood of the negro. their 
citizenship, and consequent right of suffrage. 

A celebrated poet has written, that— 

“Man ean no more exclude war than he can 
Exclude sorrow; for both are conditions of man 
And xgents of God. Truth’s supreme revelations 
Come in sorrow to men, endin war come to nations, 
Then blow, blow the clarion, and let the war roll, 
Strike steel upon steel and strike soul upon soul, 
Ifin striking we kindle keen flash and bright 
From the manhood in man, stricken thus into 

Jight.”’ 

If, as a chastisement of our too self reliant 
people, and to purge this nation of the foul 
stain of slavery, the Almighty snatched from 
everv home in the land the pride of each indi- 
vidual household, man’s sorrow. and caused 
to flow through all our borders the sauanae 
river of war, the natior’s woe, it were rebel- 
lion still not to accept the stern sequel of 
events and turn ourselves to the atonement of 
our sins of omission as men and of commis: 
sionasanation, If, asthe logical result of the 
war—a nation’s judiciary—the manhood of a 
whole race has been stricken thus into light, 
how dare we appeal from this decision of the 
god of battles, the judgment of Heaven? If 
the manhood of the slave is aresult of the war, 
is not his citizenship the result of his manhood 
and lis franch isement the natural sequence of 
his citizenship? All these snecessive condi- 
tions are as iin the corollary of the first 
manhood, as that an ocean-emptying stream 
flows from some higher fountain. Gentlemen 
complain of this ordering of events, and hope 
against the hopelessness ‘of achange. As well 
attempt to dene the swelling flood, ** the higher 
the dan the higher the tide; it will oat wor 
break through.’’ It is done, inexorably ac 
complished, and it were unwise, nay criminal, 
to permit our passions and prejudices to sweep 
away the senses of our reason, or hesitate to 
contor m ourselve ‘sto the uncompromising con- 
dition of things. 

Is it not just and consistent that universal 
suffrage and equal rights in a republican gov- 
ernment should mareh hand in hand with uni- 
versal manhood and equal existence? Dare 
we appeal longer from the will of the nation? 
Republicanism is in the asce ndaney ; ; it has 
regenerated and recreated the South; it has 
raised aloft from the decrepid carcass of sla- 
very and darkness to the high Olympus of a 
full citizenship of the proudest country on the 
face of the globe a race whom oppression and 
supe rstition bound down for ages under the 
segis of the Democratic party, and it will spread 
its benign, enlightening, Christianizing influ- 
ence to the furthest ends of the globe, until all 
men shall freely and fully possess and as freely 


and fully enjoy the inalienable endowments of 


Heaven. 


TO THE CON GRES SSION AL GLOBE, 


‘itutional ‘dinesiiacent al. Broomall 
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REMARKS OF HON. J. BROOY: 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tHe Hovse or Represeytaryps 
January 30, 1869, 
On the joint resolution (II. R. No. 49 
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an amendment to the Constitution f the [ 








States. ae 
Mr. BROOMALL. Mr. Speaker, in ; on his 
debate upon a bill introduced } by oie "a fore: 
last session of Congress, providing for yuo. a the 
sal suffrage, 1 gave my views at ley th ¥ sor him 
that subject. Those views may be s abe the hi 
short thus: every person owing allegianos was 0 
the Government and not under the Joo e.iysed 
trol of another shonld have an the Io iid re 
making and administering the laws. », ve pr 
debarred for violating those laws: and int) man. 
I make no distinction of wealth, intel}ieu., flea 
race, family, or sex. If just governm, ' 
fonnded upon the consent of the gover), eo rrend 
if the established mode of consent is throy« e di 
ballot box, then those who are denied thors. goat AM) 
| of suffrage can in no sense be held as enn. erou 
ing, and the Government which withh He that ise se 
right is as to those from whom it is with}e! enta 
no just Government. poli 
The proposition before the Honse js «9: except | 
change the Constitution of the United Sry: put und 
that no State shall hereatier diseriyy)).: enslave! 
among citizensof the United States with respeo ai) accel 
to the right of suffrage on account of family: all UNCO 
race. This, though not going to the exte: tue liv 
which I desire, is a great stride in the rich: that Go 
direction, and therefore it commands my jos: ed th 
hearty support. ; mand | 
It is no argument against inserting this po. favors. 
vision in the Constitution that we have alres Sol 
the power to effect the same thing hy legis, Lius fe 
tion. Laws may be repealed, and it is : =o nrogres 
advisable that so important a princip| Jespant 
republican government should be left tot long! 
caprices of party. Its proper place is in: nostep 
organic law. any ad 
A bill providing for impartial suffrage i: wae? 
same particulars has been reported trom Lhe 
same committee and is now pending 
the House. It is alleged that there is in goue 0 
sistency in the same Congress proposing peri a 
amendment and passing the bill, both having Wito bi 
the same object. This is a mistake, bees p be fol 
first, the bill is intended to produce ix rownt 
diately the same result which it may reg F the Co 
the amendment several years to accom; age, W 
and second, it is eminently right and proper makin 
that all those who are intended to be atlected they li 
by the amendment should have an equal \ the gr 


In its adoption or rejection. [shall there!or F fultille 

support the bill, as well asthe propose lan the ca 

ment. & just 
It is interesting and instructive to trace ‘he conser 

progress of the great party which is car ; Y dream 

into practical operation the cherished dr 

of our fathers, ste p by step, toward the eo 

summation of its holy purposes. It begar 

less than fifteen years ago, by denyi wt . 

right of slaveholders to carry their huma REM 

chattels into the Territories ag: iinst the wl 

a majority of the occupants. In 1860 1 
lared not that slave ry was illegal, but (hat 

coal only exist by virtue of State laws ati 

within the States whose laws ree ognize di S Onth 
Then eame the rebellion ; and it is hu 


um! 


ing to remember that in its early stages bls ‘ - 
men who had deserted their re shel masters eae 
order not to be compelled to abet treason, &! : ni 
had sought the Federal camps to tender! | hee 
feeble aid to the Government to which the lc 
owed so little, were arrested by men wear: a 
the uniform of the nation and sent back ter § 
their masters to be scourged. But this oe : 
not Jong continue ; and the next step, ie mor 
these poor fugitives still as chattels, contsca’’ and f 
them as contraband of war and emp: artiv: 


them in menial services about the camps 








Aary % SH. 
N; up CONG....0D SESS. 
xt came the proclamation of emancipa- 
te which Was worthy ot him who Issued it, 
es caving much, and which shocked 
OM pe of gentlemen Of nice conservative 
oo. by declaring all slaves within the 
; lines free. Soon followed the amend- 
7 +o the Constitution by virtue of which 
ri ‘int of no slave shall ever again be 
Proposins j upon American soil. About this time 
he | . uddenly discovered that the negro could 


and the uniform of the nation was placed 

te jis limbs and its arms in his hands. In 
‘re-front of the battle circumstances gave 
‘he courage of desperation. He knew that 
ath ehim capture was death, and he did fight, 
State sie history of the country tell how gallantly, 
io yas not to be wondered at that at times he 
: vs i the quarter which he knew he never 

ly receive. To have done otherwise would 
at ve proved him either more or less than 





itl 


revellion, and in 1865 its last armed torces 
lered. Thencamea period fraught with 
ung » danger to the cause of human progress 
» any since the firingapon Fort Sumter. A 
sini erous victor might have been lulled into 
Je security by a show of submission and 
entance, and the rebels might have gained 
‘political strategy all they had Jost in war 
» 13 ens except their slaves, and these they might have 
inder an iron rule compared with which 
eyslavement would have been a mercy, but 
a. accidental and faithless Executive became 
ay unconscious instrumentofgood. That man, 
e living exemplification of the declaration 
i God hardened the heart of Pharaoh, stimu- 
ved the conquered rebels imperiously to de- 
and rights instead of graciously accepting 
I'he result was the reconstruction of 
the South upon the basis of impartial suffrage. 
[ius far is written history. Frequently in the 
gress of those great events, the patriot heart 
jespatred, and cried out, ‘* How long, Oh, how 
yg!’ But in all that time there was taken 
is int nostep backward, and we shall never know that 
any advamee was delayed beyond the period 

re jy wien it could be safely made. 
[he measure now before the House is neces 
r ef vy to the complete fulfillment of what has 
goue vefore it. To hesitate now is to put in 
sing peril all we have gained. Let this, too, pass 


Ne ait 
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; arming of the blacks tolled the knell of 


| * Drive them out!” 


Affairs in the South—Mr. Newsham. 


that the exact status of the condition of affairs 
in the South is not understood by the northern 
people, , 
prevail. It is generally believed that alli or 
inany of the riots, murders, : 
caused by a war of races; and in the existence 
of such a war many seem firmly to believe. 
This is an error. No such war ravages there. 
There is no objection on the part of the rebels 
of my State to the color or smell of the negro, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain; and 
I take this means, by placing myself upon the 
record, to disabuse the northern mind from 
this fallacious opinion. 

The fundamental, original cause of all the 
bloodshed, murders, massacres, violence, fraud, 
and intimidation which have blackened the fame 
of the South, and which will forever blur the 
page of Louisiana's history, may be attributed 
and traced to the following causes: loyalty to 
the General Government: anunfaltering attach- 
ment to the Union of these States during the 
dark and doubtful days of the Republic. The 
fact of once having served in the Federal Army 
has heretotore been sufficient reason, in the esti- 
mation of the people of my State, to incite riot 
andcommit murder. The causeofallourtrouble 
South has been in the hatred and bitter ani- 
mosity of the people of Louisiana against any- 
thing like loyalty, against the policy of Con- 
gress, and against everything which was calcu- 
lated to affect the perpetuity of the Union of 
these States. The holding and honest expres- 
sion of Republican sentiments and principles 
has been and continues to be suflicient cause 
to murder the man who dares express them. 
lhe war is because of opinion’s sake. Itisa 
war of the rebel against the loyalist. Combi- 
nations are perfected and wieid their influence 
againstevery man who holds Republican senti 
ments, no matter what may be the color of the 
Republican’s skin, or occupation. The inter- 
diction is hurled against the lawyer, the artisan, 
and the humble tiller of the soil. The ery is, 
** Send them to their mud- 
The classic soil of the South 


An erroneous impression seems to 


ind massacres are 


sill homes! ”’ 


' needs them not. 


1 iito history as an accomplished fact. Let it 
in be followed, in due course of time, by the last | 
> in rowning act of the series—an amendment to |) 
red the Constitution securing to all citizens of full 
ym} age, without regard to sex, an equal voice in 

aiid 


il making and admimstering the laws under which 
affected tuey live. to be forfeited only for crime. Then 
‘he great mission ef the party in power will be 
tulilled; then will have been demonstrated 
the capacity of man for self-government; then 
& just nation, founded upon the full and free 
‘ace the consent of its citizens, will be no longer a 





arrying dream of the optimist. 
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be REMARKS OF HON. J.P. NEWSHAM, 

y Wil 

ie OF LOUISIANA, 

t that Ix rae House or Representatives, 
re February 2, 1869, 

1 fin aha +s Coy mig 
enilial o the condition of affairs in the State of Louisiana. 
s black 7 Mr. NEWSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I respect: 
sters 10 ouny beg to lay before this House, in as terse 
5 * tanner as the blunt powers of my speech | 
er their Ni permit, the condition of things in the State |! 
ho ‘Wave the honor in part to represent. I wish 
wearing ‘He long-stilled voice of Louisiana to commin- 
ack | tee the more eloquent voices of her sis- 
gs could ~* States in Our national Halls of representa- 
rearing On, 


; lhrough conversations with northern 
tiseate eentiemen, Representatives upon this floor, 
yployes “ud trom citizens visiting the capital since my 
“rival here, I have gathered the impression 


Gentlemen protected by the operation of 
our constitutional guarantees in security of 
life, liberty, and property are not expected 
to nor cannot appreciate the condition of 
things in Louisiana. But, gentlemen, facts 


| are stubborn things; and in order that I may 


prove the position assumed I shall endeavor 
to adduce a few facts. Just prior to the 
late election in the parish of Bossier, in the 
fourth Representative district of Louisiana, 
one hundred and sixty-two men, all Repub- 
licans, were murdered without provocation 
for opinion’s sake. In the parish of Caddo, 
in the same district and State, the only man 
who voted the Republican ticket was murdered 
the night of the day he polled his vote. No 
other cause was alleged in extenuation of this 
than that he voted the Republican ticket. 
George W. Smith, an honorable man and a 
member of the Texas constitutional conven- 
tion, was assaulted by an armed mob in Jetf- 
ferson City, in Davis county, Texas, imme- 
diately adjoining the parish of Caddo, Louis- 
iana, who, in defending himself, wounded two 
of his assailants; after which he ran for his life, 
to save which he surrendered to the military 
authorities, and was committed to jail for sate 
keeping. ‘The next night a disguised band of 
armed Kuklux passed or bought the guard, 
who did not fire. The Kuklux broke down the 


jail door and fired sixty bullets through the 


body of the unfortunate man, besides killing 
two freedmen. 

What, you ask, was the cause of this das- 
tardly, cowardly, inhuman conduct? Why. the 
murdered man had been an officer in the Fed- 
eral Army, had served with distinction in a 
New York regiment, and was a man without 
reproach. Shall I refer you to jails broken 
Open, of persons adjudged guilty being by mob 
force liberated, as was done in the city of 
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Jefferson in my own district?) Shall 1 prove 
these utterances by teiling vou of men found 
dead in the roads, shot and horribly mangled : 
hout pay; of public 
notices to the rebel planters of the State noti 
tying them not to employ the parties named, 
to lease them no laud, without the reservation 
of the right to eject them without cause unless 
they voted the Democratie ticket; refer you to 
the report, made public, of the election com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the State 
of Louisiana, wherein eighteen hundred mur- 
ders are reported, and each case proven, in the 
period of less than one year; or to the report 
of General Hatch, while in New Orleans: orto 
that of General Reynolds, of Texas, so lately 
laid upon the desks of members of this House? 

Iu the parish of St. Landry, represented by 
my honorable colleague, | am informed two 
hundred men, all Republicans, were murdered 
in one month, in September. Men are com- 
pelled in that parish to wear red tape upon 
their arms, as a sign of rebel Democracy, to 
secure the guarantees of the Constitution. The 
mark is an evidence that they have joined the 
Democracy and their only security for life, lib- 
erty, and locomotion. The atrocious murders 
in cold blood of Colonel Popeand Judge Chase 
of that parish by the Democratic bandits of 
Louisiana, and the failure under the laws of 
the State and nation to bring the murderers to 
trial, presents a glimmering view of the state 
of republican liberty in Louisiana. Shall | 
refer you, to substantiate these utterances, to 
printing offices mobbed and the material thereof 
thrown into the river or otherwise destroyed? 
Or will you demand of me copies of papers in 
evidence to prove that nothing was therein 
written but a plain and, too often, a too mild 
statement of facts committed ; that newspapers 
devoted to the diffusion of Republican prinei- 
ples were mobbedand yet notentirely destroyed, 
while a Kuklux note, written in blood, is left 
at a man’s door as a mild hint to the editor and 
proprietor that his life is in danger, ordering 
him to leave his home and property, and that 
the avenger is upon his track ? 

If the action of the Democracy, in this de- 
struction of the bulwarks of civil liberty, was 
caused by passion or incited altogether be- 
cause of gunpowder and whisky, or in a fit of 
frenzy; if it was committed by a class of men 
desperate in their character, unsupported and 
unbacked by the leaders of the best society, 
there might be some extenuating circum- 
stances. 1 submit it to this House, in all can- 
dor, if a lawless ruflian practicing his barbari- 
ties and horrid murders could exist in any 
community any length of time unless he was 
supported in his atrocities by the community 
wherein he lived? The very fact that assaults 
aré made upon the person and property of 
loyalists South; that notices written in blood 
are left in a man’s pathway or sent to him 
through the mail; that coffins, upon whose lids 
the cross-bones and skull are laid, are left at 
a man’s door; that newspapers are not at first 
entirely destroyed, but which, after the warn- 
ing delivered, are doomed upon the second 
assault; that loyal men are subject to these 
indignities—evinces a determination upon the 
part of the southern rebels to enforce their 
threats, and that the perpetrators are protected 
and encouraged by the community in which 
they live. 

I charge here that no cause has been given 
by the loyal people of my State to incite upon 
the part of their rebel neighbors such bitter 
animosity and unrelenting cruelty. The se: 
lawag and the carpet-bagger, so termed, have 
brought this upon themselves, because they 
loved their whole country and the Union of 
these States, because when the Republic was 
bleeding at every pore, when she was mangled 
and weak, they showed themselves to be 
patriots and dared to be men. For this in the 
land they fought to save, wherein they have so 
loug and so patiently suffered, they are at pres: 
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ent, under a republican form of government 
established by this Congress, to endure tentold 
what | am able to tell you. 

I now appeal to your own memories, to the 
written history of the last two years, to support 
me in the statement that never have any peo- 


ple shown more magnanimity under the like 


cause for retribution than have the Republican 


party in the entire South in the framing of their 


new State constitutions under the wide margin 
allowed by the reconstruction acts of Congress. 
The liberality shown to their old oppressors, 
the entire forgetfulness of the past horrors they 
had from the nature of things to endure, stamps 
the course of the southern blacks as the most 

sublime and God-like course of any people un- 
es hesun. Ll orthissublimity of forgiveness, 
for this almost divine magnanimity, they have 
been shot down and murdered as if they were 
swine in the butcher’s pen—simply because 
they were true to the country and party who 
had given them their liberties and which after- 
ward dared to give them citizenship. I am 
not ignorant of the fact that much ot the suc- 
cess of the Republican party of the North in 
the late elections may be attributed to the mild 
and conciliatory policy adopted by the Repub- 
lican party of the South in the reconstruction 
policy as pursued by them. What I complain 
of is that this suecess should have been pur- 
chased at such a fearful cost of lite and security ; 
that the people of the North should so super 
ficially understand the exact status of affairs 
in the South; that the bleeding, devastated, 
wasted South should have the other burden, 
defeat. added to the catalogue of her suffer- 
ings; that loyal men of the South were made 
to bleed and die to secure success tothe happy, 
prosperous,and peaceful North, Mast, and West. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that a share in the 
enjoyment ofthe general benefits resulting tothe 
country, secured by the election of General 
Grant to the highest office within the gift of 
the American people, will acerue to Louisiana 
and to the people of the whole South; and 
Louisiana eongratulates the whole American 
people upon the favorable auspices indicated 
by the late triumph of the Republican party. 
General Grant may depend upon the warm sup- 
port and best wishes of the Republican party 
of Louisiana. Never did an Executive of the 
United States, since the first inauguration of 


Washington, enter upon his troublous voyage | 


with a more thorough love of the American 
people than will General Grant after the 4th 
of March next. 


Louisiana has an approximation majority of 


thirty thousand registered Republican voters. 
In the last election the Republican party was 
defeated by over thirty thousand majority in 
that State. The loyal men of Louisiana did 
not dare to vote. Llowever dear to the heart 
of the liberated slave the high privilege of the 
American ballot may be—and I assure you no 
people more thoroughly appreciate its value— 
his love of life is equal to that of ether men. 
The cries of his infant child commingled with 
the sobs of the wife and mother, when the 
Republican father of Louisiana went to vote at 
election, the affections stirred by this wailing 
may have lost the State to the Republicans, 
but it saved many a loyal life. The loyal men 
of Louisiana have lived long in hope, and 
patiently waited in poverty and hunger, without 
pay and clothing, tor the coming day. 
To-morrow, next day, or after the 4th of 
March next, the result of an election in Louis- 
iana would be similar in bloodshed, murder, 
and terror to the one so lately made a monu- 
ment to perpetuate the crime, folly, and mad- 
ness of the unre pentant rebels. Louisiana has 
never known the boon of the privilege of a 
fair election. A republican form of govern- 
ment as contemplated by the language of the 
Constitution does not exist in Louisiana. The 
right of the people to peaceably assemble is 
denied. The security of life, liberty, and prop- 
eriy are privileges almost unknown to loyal 
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men. M nya martyr ha crificed his lite on 
the ble ding aitar of liberty in louisiana, and 
many another man is bound for 
* The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns,” 
because of his attachment to the principles of 
liberty and the equal rights of all men. The 
revolution in the South is not over. It is not 
dead, but only sleeping. It is coiled like a 
snake; its fangs are deadly poison—beware its 
sting! It is the boast of the South to-day that 
they are better armed than in 1861. By send- 
ing the late election back to the people of 
Louisiana you inaugurate ancther reign of ter- 
ror, commence again the destruction of news- 
papers, incite wholesale murders and massa- 
eres, and you will, phoenix-like, resurrect a new 
State Government out of and over the smold- 
ering and putrid mass to be created by the 
military power. Forty thousand military and 
a million of mon y will be inade ‘quate to secure 
the untrammeled expression of the people's will 
in Louisiana, and God only knows how many 
lives will pay the rest of the debt of liberty. 
The rebel of the South to-day stands ap- 
palled at the verdict of the American people 
expressed by the election of General Grant. 
Their most cherished hopes have been ruth- 


ssly scattered and cast to the ground. They 
know not which way to look for succor. They 


grope like blind men beneath the rays of the 
meridian sun. At present they are quiet. Do 
not trust it too contide ntly ; it is the bafiled 
effort of the wounded lion, whose rage is econ- 
fined to his breast ; 
mighty 
tremble. 
The history of the last three years is preg- 
nant with historie facts. Shall we carelessly 
read its lessonsand cast it unheeded by? Have 
not compromise and conciliation proven a 
failure? Has not kindness reverberated in 
lacerating stripes upon our backs? Do not the 
ghosts ot the murdered dead of rebel ven- 
geance in Louisiana rise up before you to sear 
your eyeballs ? 


rage, and its roar may make you 


I} r Lhe . 


it will break forth with a | 


GLOBE. 


Hlas not your mercy, shown to | 


| an insulting and arrogant foe, returned to you | 


| permeated with poison bitter to the 
; not the action of 


Mississippi and Georgia 


proof enough? ‘* The battle will be fought 


| again, but the seat of war will be the North.’ 


‘This is their own language. 
No wild beast crouched behind the foliage 
of his jungle ever yearned with a greater lust 


taste? Is | 


for the munched bone and pulpy “flesh of his | 


unsuspecting victim with a more intense thirst 
than does the rebel of Louisiana yearn for the 
destruction of this Government and for the 
spoils and emoluments of office. Does any 
sane man doubt that had the impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson been effected that one tenth 
of the crimes, murders, or self-asserted suneri- 
ority of the rebels of Louisiana would have been 
committed? ‘To this failure may be attributed 
and traced all the horrid, blood-stained history 
of Louisiana. I am 


iana when | say that to the election of Gen- 
eral Grant loyal men in Louisiana owe their 
lives as well as their privilege to reside there. 
What we want in Louisiana is a_ republican 
form of government, in its fullest, broadest 
sense and meaning. We want security for life 
and liberty and property; we want the late 
election investigated, and its whole catalogue 
of crime held up to the gaze of the world ; we 
want peac 
elections have failed to supply; we want our 
confidence in the General Government fostered 
and preserved by protection; we want the four- 
teenth constitutionalamendment enforced inthe 
South. To do this will cost less than our ex- 
pensive Indian wars, and its complete vindica- 
tion is of vastly more value to the nation. 

Mr. Speaker, vacillation is dangerous ; weak- 
nessis manifest defeat. There isbutone hope 
left to the loyalist of the South, and that hope is 
in the manly, unflinching, aggressive policy of 


satisfied that I express | 
the sentiments of every loyal heart in Louis- | 


» and security—a desidera/um which | 














ae (January 21 [Sod. 
son C ONG....3p Ss LTH 
Congress. Away, then, with concilia::... art 
compromise; this Congress shonld hy... ‘ 
to do with it. The jife of every m.. ; 
cured by constitutiona guarantees y 4 
‘2 2 ~. his ( (4 - 
gress would not hesitate to dec}: ae ene ee 
. TOL in ge ver’ 
any Kurope an Power for an infringemer, ansyl\ 
an American citizen's rights; then wh, rting 
protect the humblest citizen at h ome? H er or 
as much entitled to it as the mos st exalts . Is Yat 
the | iaWws pre vent this prote c tie nt} hey 1.40, cha 
ange to the spurs and Fonon of our Liles sesuf V 
and should be repealed, A re publi aie wed 
Government whieh cannot pi we Ct its citize erwar 
does not deserve the name of government a; “dtis 8 
should be blotted from the map of nations man's’ 
Let us legislate so as to secure to e: ach hi. ha COM 
rights ; and if the fundamental laws o¢ . nfines 
country hedge us in and bar us, Jot oe slegate 
above them. Centralize the Government. js roes. | 
need be, but secure to each and al! life. liberty for oftiet 
and a fair chance. tom b 
initiate ceeeena Vice Pr 
Constitutional Amendment, ee 
-EMARKS OF HON. M. WELKED eign 00 
a oaany Vur | 
OF OILLO, svavits | 
In rue House or Represeyry roaaen 
January 50, 1869, . 
On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 402) proposing sratior 
an amendment of the Constitution of the Upy: ind d 
States, taal 
Mr. WELKER. Mr. Speaker, I would yory and po 
much have preferred the amendment proposed which ¢ 
by my colleague [ Mr. SHELLABARGER] to tha: piness. 
of the Judiciary Committee. That of my, tained 
league, and for which | voted, was as follow: shed | 
No State shall make or enforce any law which s f libe 
deny or abridge to any male citizen of the | hroade 
States of the age of twenty-one years or over, ns a 
who is of sound mind, an equal vote at all elections , 
in the State in which heshall have such actual resi- (rover! 
dence as shall be prescribed by law, except tos InE 
as have engaged or may hereatter engage in ins 7 at 
rection or rebellion against the United State int 
such as shall be duly convicted of treason, felony, zeus ¢ 
other infameus crime, distinc 
But a majority of the House thought other fifteen 
wise and refused to amend the original propo ritorie 
sition. I will now vote for the amendment Witht 
the committee, which is as follows: these 
The right of any citizen of the United States t is nov 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United and tl 
States or any State by reason of the race, color, or | 
previous condition of slavery of any citizen \ on 
of citizens of the United States. and § 
This proposition simply prohibits all disti: 
tion between voters on account of color, race, lore 
| or previous condition of slavery, and makes us of 
| throughout the United States a uniform rule i conte 
that respect. Negro suffrage is no new ques thous: 
tion in this country. It is as old as our | (rove 
ernmen The old Articles of Confederation hattle 
} . 6 t w ther & 
allowed it. In their adoption an attempt was att 
made to confine voting to white men, a id the try m 
proposition only received the vote of two States oy 
for it to eleven against it. I believe all of the — 
original States, in some form or other, allowes Hict t 
slavery. Of these original thirteen States, | and 
of them allowed negroes to vote under t or burd 
stitutions, to wit: M: issachusetts. New ie utr 
shire, New York, Rhode Island, Connecticut, a c 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Marj a u 
land, and North Carolina. South Carolina, ons 
Virginia, and Georgia never allowed it. 1 Ls —— 
voting was confined to free colored men—s.aves he € 
were not allowed the privilege. The ordinance 
of 1787, that gave freedom and free institu: Heal 
tions to the great West, allowed it. iB yur of 
the old thirteen States have, a ail 
persistent efforts of the advocates of siavery, SPI 


n.c 


the terrible contests for its nationalization, 


|| tinue d to this day to give the ballot t o the neg! 


These are New York, New Hi: umpshire, hell 

chusetts, and Rhode Island. The other St 

at different times, changed their constitu’ as 
so as to prohibit this class of voters. yi 





| necticut, fora period of thirty-one years, AoN" M 
| them to vote, until 1818, when her cons! a last 
| was changed to prevent it. Maryland, tor! = 








ERs itH CONG....0D SESS. 
ee allowed it, until 1851, when her con- 
= - is amen ded oe a6, Dela- 
a the same period, allowed it. North 
" ‘na, in 1836, amended her constitution to 
Sent anal it, afte r allowing it for sixty- one years, 


-lyania changed her constitution in 1838, 

ME tee a >the word ** white”’ in the suffrage part 

H + organic law, having allowed colored men 
aM an ve for sixty-two years. New Jersey, in 
+ changed her constitution to disqualify this 
vot ters, after having, for sixty-four years, 
ed them to vote. Several of the States 
erward forme .d allowed negroes to vote. 
It iss aid that our fathers made thisa ** white 
ations mal ’ Government. It is not so written in 
ch ad coats itution they made us. It nowhere 
of the snes the ballot to white men. Indeed, the 
ates that made it were voted for by ne- 
s. It nowhere makes color a qualification 
vert se ofice. It does not prevent a colored man 
heing eleeted to the office of President, 

resident, Senator, or member of Con- 
ss, or hol ling any oflice in the Federal judi- 
-y, or representing our Government in for- 
yuntries. 

fathers made this for a free Govern- 
one to which the prosecuted and down- 


i r as 
‘ i 


a 
j 


trodden of 
asylum and equal rights. 
: the people and for the people. 


It was made 
The Dee- 


the world might come and find | 


g ration of Independence had announced the 


nd doctrine uttered by Paul and Peter cen- 

ries before, ‘that all men are born equal 

l very nd possess certain inalienable rights, among 
posed which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
This declaration had been main- 
through the great struggle that estab- 


ness 


\ tained 


sh d on foundations of rock the great temple | 


berty in the New World. 

a t foundation was this equality of rights. 

On this was erected the grandest structure of 
Government the world had ever seen. 


Its deepest and | 


In England, France, Prussia, Italy, and other 


intries in Which the ballot is given its citi- 
not made a test of voting—no 
stinction is made on account of color. In 


5 ° 
7eus color 18 


freen States of this Union, and in all the Ter- | 


tories, negroes are now allowed to vote. 
u With this history of colored suffrage before us— 
these precedents of our fathers to guide us—let 
is now make the right uniform in allthe States, 
and thus make this Government what it was 
tended to be by the patriots who made it, 
nl secure to all men equal and exact jus- 


Why not now give the ballot to the | 


red man? He is free, and a citizen with 
sofacommon country. 


isand black men went forth to fight for the 

vernment that made them free. On every 
attle-field they freely offered up their lives 
it free institutions might live—that our coun- 
try might be saved. No black man deceived 

is, or proved untrue to the flag. Side by side 

th the white soldier he matched to the con- 

ict to save the nation. In all! the States white 

and black are alike required to bear equal 

urdens—pay taxes, which are assessed with- 

t respect to color. 

Cuil, : crime, and bound to obedience to the law. 


( 


In the late terrible | 
ntest for the life of the nation two hundred | 


They are alike punished | 


etus, then, incorporate this amendment in our | 


¢ Onstitution, and secure in all time to men of 


“races and color this great right of freemen, 
5 he elective franchise. 





Heald and Wright Frauds on the Choctaw 
Indians. 
HON. 

OHIO, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 


SPEECH OF W. MUNG 


OF 


February 3, 1869, 


‘n the Heald and Wright frauds on the Choctaw 
Indians. 
Mr. MUNGEN. Mr. Speaker, some time 


ast session, perhaps in April or May, 1868, it 
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may be earlier than that, 
and Wright was before Committee In 
dian Affairs. The honorable gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. CLarkr] was instructed by avote 
of four to three (there being but seven of 
members of the committee present to tak 
in the matter) to report a bill in favor of the 
payment of the claim of Joseph G. Heald and 
Reuben Wright. There were some others con 
nected with the firm, whose names and business 
it were perhaps better for the claimants should 
not be mentioned here ; but with the consent of 
the House they will benamed. Instead of report- 
ingthe bill on this question, as he was instructed 
by the committee, the gentleman from Kansas 
on Saturday afternoon, when nearly all the 
mewhers of the House had gone to their homes, 
gets the claim of Heald and Wright inserted as 
an amendment to the Indian ap propri: ition bill, 
not directly however, but in the form of' selling 
bonds. Such a maneuver, such tactics, 
more for the ingenuity of the gentleman than 
for any other trait of character. It was a splen- 
did piece of strategy, for which the gentleman 
deserves the thanks of Heald and Wright and 
their friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Bovurwe tt, | who so assiduously 
attended to their claim before the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. He deserves the thanks of 
the other partners of the firm, IF. E. Williams 
and Leonard Bb. Dow, of whom I shall speak 
hereafter. 

Allow me to say that in my opinion such 
an amendment is entirely out of place in an 
appropriation bill, is not germane to the sub- 
ject, has no business there, and, without im- 
pugning the motives or honesty of the gentle- 
man from Kansas, [Mr. CLanke,] was very 
adroitly dropped in at a time and place where 
it was likely to be overlooked. ‘The amend- 
ment, instead of being an appropriation, . only 
a elause allowing certain or tonds 
belonging to the Choctaw Indians to be sold 
from them to pay what I believe to be an 
unjustand ** tramped-up”’ claim of three or four 
men, all of whose names do not appear on the 
face of the claim—having examined the mat- 
ter thoroughly I know of what I speak; and 
two others, the honorable gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Smanks ] and the honorable gentle- 
man from Illinois, [Mr. Ross, ] both members 
of the committee with me, signed the minority 
report which was laid upon the tables of the 
members this morning. 

The House, I hope, will bear with me while 
I give a few of many of the very important 
reasons why this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas should not prevail. 

The amendment proposes to sell certain 
held by the United States under 
treaty stipulations, in trust for the Choctaw 
Indians, for the purpose of paying off claims 
set up by Joseph G. Heald, Reuben Wright, 
and others, under the forty-ninth and fittuieth 
articles of the treaty of April 28, 1866, with 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 

The Choctaws have two funds of $500,000 
each; one derived through the convention be- 
tween them and the Chickasaws of January 13, 
1837, and ratified by the United States, nearly 
all of which was invested in Virginia State 
stocks, which if they were to be sold now 
would have to be disposed of ata ruinous sacri- 
fice. The other fund of $500,000, derived trom 
what has been denominated ‘‘ leased lands,”’ 
was never appropriated or invested by the Uni- 
ted States Government, but was retained in the 
Treasury, the United States preferring to pay 
an annual rate of interest of five per cent. on 
the amount; thatis, $25,000 per annum, eq! liv- 
alent to a perpetual annuity of that amount. 
An order, therefore, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell one hundred and eighty or 
one hundred and ninety thousand dollars under 
both articles of this fund is the same in effect 
as to make an appropriation of that sum to be 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 
All these funds have been set apart by the 
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Choetaws and Chickasaws to educational pur- 
irreducible; and the ninth and 
the treaty of April 28, 1866, 
provides as follows: 


poses, or made 


tenth articles of 


“Art. LX. Such sums of money as have by virtue 
of treaties existing 1 LSGL bee hinve sted t rT the pur- 
poses of edu ition shall remain so invested, and the 


interest thereof shall be pp lied for the same pur 
poses in such manner as shall be designated by the 


legislative authorities of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
Saw nations, respec tively. 

“Art. X. The U nited States reaffirms all obliga 
tions arising out of treaty stipulations or oa 


lation with regard to the Choctaw 
nations entered into prior to the late rebellion, re i 
in force at that time, not inconsistent herewith, and 
further agree to renew the payment of all annuities 
oa other moneys accruing under such treaty stipu 
lations and acts of legi lation from and after the 
= al year indian on the 50th of June, in the vear 
ooo, 


anit Chic kasaw 


By an examination of the constitution of 
the Choctaw nation we find in article seven, 
section six, the following words: 


rr 


_ “No money shall be drawn from the treasury but 
In consequence of an appropri ition made by haw. 
No money from the treasury shall be ap bropriated to 
objects of internal improvements unl a bill for 
that purpose shall be approved by two thirds of both 
branches of the general council.”” 

The treaty articles nine and ten, above 
quoted, provide that money invested, &c., shall 
remain in the treasury of ‘the Choctaw nation. 
lhey provide that the interest may be used, 
but only in such manner as shall be designated 
by, the legislative authorities of the nation. 
If Congress pass this amendment, and take 
money belonging to the Choctaws out of the 
funds reterred 


to, it will, in my opinion, 
be in clear violation of treaty stipulations. 
The Choctaw nation never having by their 


Legislature authorized even the appropriation 
of the interest, and the constitution of the 
nation being direet in its terms against the 
reduction of the principal of those funds, and 
the Government of the United States being 
bound by the treaty of April 28, 1866, to 
that moneys invested and the interest thereof, 


see 


&e., shall be applied for the same purposes, 
‘fin such manner as shall be designated by 


the legislative authorities of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations respectively,’ I cannot con- 
sent to this appropriation of the fund as pro- 
posed by the amendment. 

Under the solemn treaty stipulations referred 
to I doubt very much whether Congress has any 
right by legislative action to disturb these trusts. 
The treaty of 1566 makes provision for the set- 
tlement of large claims—claims by which it is 
expected that considerable sums of money 
would be paid by the United States to the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, much more than 
enough to meet all their liabilities without 
disturbing these funds so held in trust. The 
United States voluntarily assumed the guard- 
ianship of the Indian tribes, and in exercise 
of such authority as guardian caused these 
moneys of, the Choctaw nation to be so in- 
vested, the interest only to be used or expended 
for the education of the children and support 
of the churches and government of the nation. 
It would be an act of bad faith on the part of 
the United States, as such self-constituted 
guardian, to take the moneys of its wards, thus 
sacredly invested for the promotion of their 
education and civilization, to pay a claim of 
doubtful justice, when at the same time the 
United States is largely indebted to those 
wards on other accounts in the sum of $300,000. 

The fiftieth article of the treaty of 1866 re- 
cites that Joseph G. Heald and Reuben Wright 

‘were licensed traders in the Choctaw county 
at the commencement of the rebellion, and 
claimed to have sustained large 
account of said rebellion by the -_ of their 
property by said nation,’ &e., and then pro 
ceeds to provide for the appointment of a com 
mission to investigate said claims, 
aside a sum of money not exceeding 310,000 
to cover the amount to be allowed by said com- 
missione fa, ° “prov ided that no ¢ laim for gor ds 
or property of any kind shall be allowed or 
paid, in whole or in part, which sball have been 
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used by said nation, or any member thereof, in 
nid of the rebellion, with the consent of said 
claimant.’ ‘The above recital that Heald and 
Wright were licensed traders atthe time of the 
commencement of the rebellion is incorrect in 
porntoffact. By reference to the records of the 
Indian Bureauin Washington, itappears thatthe 
last license granted to J. G. Heald & Co., (F. 
K. Williams and Leonard B. Dow being the 
company,) was dated October 28, 1859, 


28th day of January, limited by law to twelve 
months, so that neither of these parties were 
licensed traders at the commencement of the 


rebellion, and consequently they were in the | 


Indian country in violation of the intercourse 
act of 1834, which establishes the rules for all 
such trading. 


Under the fiftieth article of the treaty 


and || 
approved December 7, 1859, and that the last | 
license granted to Reuben Wright was on the | 


Messrs. Rice and Jackson were appointed com- | 


missioners, and proceeded to Fort Smith, in 
the State of Arkansas, where they profess to 
have made the investigation required, and 
awarded the whole amount of $90,000 to 
ileaid and Wright. I find that Messrs. 
and Jacksen made no such investigation as was 
contemplated by the fiftieth « article of the tre: ity. 
The facts appear to be that several gentlemen 
of the Choctaw nation, sent here to negotiate 


Rice | 


the treaty under which the claim is made, and | 


for that purpose and clothed with that authority 


only, and previous to the ratification of the | 
treaty, agreed that the nation was indebted to | 


the claimants, Heald and Wright, in the sums 
claimed, and on account of the items set out 
in their respective accounts an agreement 
which they were not authorized to make. ‘These 
gentlemeu excuse themselves to their nation for 
making such by asserting that but for such ad- 
anission n they feared that what political influence 
Messrs. Heald and Wright could control, with 
their very particular friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Bourwett, ] at their head, 


‘DIX TO 


THE CON ‘GRESSION 


hardship tothe defendants, as well asunusualin prac- 
tice to parties littgaut to go beyund their limits to 
adjudicaie their differences; Therefore, 
SECTION ]. Be it res Tredhy the General C 
Choctaw Nation assembied, (the Chickasaw nation con- 
curring.) That a solemn protestis hereby presented 


sunecil of the 


| to the honorable Secretary of the Interior against 


| said commission for the reason before stated: 


the confirmation of the awards recommended by the 
and 
further reason, that the harried course of examina- 
tion adopted by the commissioners gave the nation 
no chance to introduce rebutting testimony, nor to 
offer any legal remedy before the sated court of com- 
missioners. Hence they respectfully refer the final 
consideration of their interest to his honor, soliciting 
further indulgence to prepare a series of de ‘positions 
under the supervision of the United States agent for 


| the Choctaws and Chickasaws, in order to correct as 


far as practicable the wrong done to the defendants. 

Resolved, further, That General Rice, one of the 
commissioners on the part of the United States, and 
Captain Campbell Leflore, junior counsel on bebalt 
of the Choctaw nation, did agree “that testimonies 


|) might be taken by the defense and be considered as 


| proper evidence by said commissioners upon cases 


already reported, and that such testimonies be taken 
in the presence of the United States agent, who shall 
certify that the same has been t: aken neccording to the 
usual rules of taking evidence;” therefore this na- 


| tion, beinga party interested, respecttully requestthe 


| requested to transmit a certified copy of the above | 


honorable Secret ary of the Interior to favorably 
respond to the solicitation of the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw nations, 

And be it further resolved, That the principal chief 
of this nation be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


resolution of the Secretary of the Interior, through 
the proper. channel of communication with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, accompanied with such 
report and suggestions as he may deem necessary to 
make, to the effect that the claims made unde r the 
forty-ninth and fiftieth articles of the treaty above 
mentioned be suspended until this nation shall have 
further time to introduce rebutting testimony. 
APPROVED, December 21, 1866. 
ALLEN WRIGHT, P.C.C.N. 


I do hereby certify that the above is a true and 
correct copy from the original in the office of the 
national secretary, this 22d day of December, A. D. 





| 1866. 


would be used to their injury in their pending || 


negotiations with the United States. 

Messrs. Rice and Jackson, doubtless hon- 
estly misled by the belief that such admissions 
were conclusive under the tre uty, adopted them 
as evidenee; and so far as I can ascertain the 
only further evidence they took or looked for 


under their commission was to show the items | 


of their award to Hon. Allen Wright, one of 
the gentlemen who first made the admission, 
and had in the mean time been elected princi- 
pal chief, and to John Page, another of the gen- 
tlemen who first made the admission before the 
making of this treaty. They took no testimony 
as to the alleged leyalty of Messrs. Heald and 
Wright, or as to the correctness of any item in 
their account against the nation. And thus 
was their award made. The Secretary of the 


Interior was induced to ratify the award made |! 


by Messrs. Rice and Jackson through repre- 
sentations that the Choctaws were satisfied and 
made no objection to the award. This is the 
reason given by the Secretary, and [ doubt not 
given sincerely, but the fact is that the Choc- 


taw council entered a solemn protest against | 


the whole proceedings of Commissioners Rice 
and Jackson so soon asthey became cognizant 
ol the fact that an award had been made against 
them, a certified copy of which I have obtained 
from the Indian oftice here, and read as fol- 
lows, and is hereby made a part of my remarks: 


Whereas a commission by the authorities of the 
Tnited States did convene in the city of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, in the month of September last, 1866, in 
compliance with the forty-ninth and fiftieth articles 
ofthe late treaty concluded and signed in the city of 
Washington on the 28th day of April, 1866, to investi- 
gate the claims of the loyal Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Iodians, and Jcseph G. Heald and Reuben Wricht, 
of Massachusetts, as provided in said articles: and 
whereas it appears from the report of the parties 
engaged in the defense that fraudulent claims to a 
very large? amount were presented and established 
against the national funds of the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw nations, upon the testimony of persons actuated 
by corrupt and mercenary motives; and whereas 
the convening of the court of commission beyond the 


| entered into partnership with I, 


ot merchandising iu the Choctaw country. 


ti 


| the Secretary of the Interior must have 
proved the report made by Rice and Jackson | 
without knowledge of the existence of the | 


EDWARD DWIGHT, 


i e3 
ational Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice [INpian AFFAIRS, March 25, 1868. 


I certify on honor that the foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of an act of the general council of the 


Choctaw nation, approved December 21, 1856, rela- | 
forty-ninth and fiftieth articles of the | 


tive to the 
treatv with the Choctaws and Chickasaws of April 
28, 1856, as appears from the records in this office. 
CHARLES E. MIX, Chief Clerk. 
This protest of the general council of the 
Choctaws was entered on their journals on the 
2ist day of December, A. D. 1866. The report 
of Messrs. Rice and Jackson as commissioners 
under the treaty was filed in the Indian Office 
at Washington on the 81st day of December, 
1866, ten days after the protest ; 
same 31st day of December, the Choctaws 
placed the foregoing protest, being an official 


transcript from their journals, on file in the | 


Indian office here. There was no delay on 
their part, no neglect, no assenting to the pay- 
ment of the claim of Heald and W right, and 
ap- 


Choctaw protest. But beyond the treaty stip- 
ulations and legislative authorities resting upon 


the Government in regard to the funds of those | 
Indians ina plain and direct manner there | 


are other questions which should engage the 


attention of Congress and weighty reasons | 


against the passage of the proposed amend- 
ment. 
when called npon to appropriate money to 
inquire what the appropriation is for, whether 
itis just and equitable, whether there is any 


fraud attaching to the matter if it bea claim, | 


and all the surrounding circumstances. It may 


be unnecessary to say that fraud vitiates ail | 


contracts. I propose to call the attention of 


Congress to some facts connected with this | 


case. 

On the &th of April, 1858, as appears by the 
records in the Indian oftice, Joseph G. Heald 
EK. Williams 
and Leonard B. Dow to engage in the business 
This 
partnership was limited to three years and ex- 


limits of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations-was a || pired on the 8th day of April, 1861, which was 


vAL GLOBE. 


Heald and Wright F r eiilina on the hesinn Satiensiel Mr. 


on bk. W. 


and on the | 


[t is certainly competent for Congress | 
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previous to the commencement of 4) 
lion, By the terms of their partner... 
of them agreed to putin S4.09g, Dai a 
whole capital in trade $12,000, | fLa.), 
a claim against the Choctaws of S90.00 rtm 
himself alone, saying nothing ; about ; 
ners, Williams and Dow: presuming, q- 
less, that his loy: alty would not be qu, 
because he hails from Massachusetts aM He ; 
have entertained the idea that their j,; ate 
ests, whatever claim they might set UD, wi 
be covered and protected under his. nam 
this behalf. — 
et us next examine upon what thee 
of Messrs. Heald and Wright are founde: 
| largest item in the account of Heald ag: 


i 
dg 
’ 


tins 


‘| Choctaw nation is for the sum of $4 1,000 fox 


a draft drawn by Sampson Felsom in fiyy or 
L. S. Lawrence & Co., bankers, of New Yor 
Lehman & Brother, of Philadel) 
and drawn in the summer of 1862, more ini 
year: after the coinmencement of the rebel 
and drawn, too, in the Choctaw n: Nien 

The history of this transaction is, that one 
I’, ky. Williams, before that time a partner y! 
Mr. Heald in the business in the Chi 
nation, finding that Sampson Folsom was; a ' 

/ and attorney tor Samue! Garland and o rs ; 
|| of the Choctaw nation, to whom the gold (4)) 
thirty-three thousand dollars) belon: aN pi 
posed to purchase it of him and pay him in ¢ 

| federate notes or money or lands of the o 

|| federate States. After cousiderable negortigy; 

|| Folsom gave Williams the draft or order fy; 
| the gold, and he paid for it in the confederata 
currency. He had it drawn in favor of Law 
rence & Co., but some man named Jobngon, 
sharper or more fortunate than himself, con 
nected with the house of Lehman & Brother, go: 
it and kept it to this day. Mr. Heald, ass 
ing the whole transaction to have been for his 
benefit, charges the Choctaw nation $40 (i 
for the failure. In this he implicates hie! 
in purchasing gold with confederate money, 
Where did be get it? IL cannot conceive tha 
such a transaction entitles Mr. Heald to yer; 
favorable consideration at the hands of ths 
Congress. ‘The very moment he seeks to derive 
a benefit from such **illegal trafficking with the 
enemy’? he makes himself liable as the guily 
agent, and cannot say that Mr. Williams or 
Mr. Lawrence were the guilty parties, and not 
he. If Heald had any interest whatever 
this transaction it does not appear from the 
evidence. I am therefore forced to this con 
clusion: 

‘That this draft transaction was with i 
viduals, and not with the nation as such, and 
that no valuable consideration was paid for the 
draft. 

That such a transaction was in violation 
‘| of the law of the land, and no benetit souglit | 
be derived from it should be enforced by Con 
gress. 

I can find nothing in this transaction to sus 
tain a claim for ‘money advanced to the ne 
tion,’ and look upon it as entirely a pr vate 
speculating transaction on the part of F. 
Williams or Heald. The *‘ chances of wat 
prevented it from paying, and we cannot s 
that this Congress should make it pay Mr 
Heald by converting confederate State bonds 
and notes, furnished by rebels to his emissaries 
and agents in violation of law and morality. 
into current funds of the United States for bi 3 
‘benefit. The act to regulate trade and inte 
‘| course with the Indian tribes and to preserts 
| peace on the frontier in the fourth section pr 

vides— 


**That any person, other than an Indian, who s! 
attempt to reside in the Indian country asa t ade 
or to introduce goods or to trade therein wit 


license, shall forteit all merchandise offered i a 
to the Indians so found in his possession, and, Wl 


| over, forfeit and pay the sum of $600.” 


The twenty-fourth section provides for ! 
arrest by military force of any person violati 
any of the provisions of the act. 
twenty-six provides that offenders of this pl 


Section 
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he act may be arrested in any of the 
- Territories of the Union. Section 
e y-seven provides for actions and proceed- 
‘inst the parties violating the provisions 
act, and section twenty-eight provides 
he act, ¢ J 


ceedings against the propertyo! offenders. 
w can violators of the law come here and 
Congress to pay them for their illicit, not 
-ay disloyal trate ? Section seven of article 
syof the constitution of the Choctaw nation 


tains these words: 


i 


ya 


“Ne law sha yer be passed to raise a loan of 
vo law shall ever pas 
““y upon the credit of this nation tor the pay- 
ror redemption of any loan or debt, unless such 
«be proposed in the senate or house of repre- 
‘votives, and be agreed to by a majority of each 
» apd entered on their journals, with the yeas 
iy¢ taken thereon, and be referred to the next 
ooding general council, and published through- 
the pution for three months previous to the next 
ral election, &c. 
Nothing of this kind was ever done in this 
-»: no loan was ever authorized by the na- 
A people so jealous of and 


se 


from Heald. 
ompletely guarded by the provisions of 
r fundamental law in regard to borrowing 
ney never asked a loan from Heald, as 
~rended, Another item in the account of 
id is for sixty-two bales of cotton alleged 
y have been at Scullyville, in the Choctaw 
pation, in S61 or 1862. How came Mr. Heald 
be the owner of cotton there, and in those 
s? Did he raise it or did he buy it? He 
ns to have been a loyal citizen and resident 
Massachusetts at the time. I am of the 
nion that if there were any cotton at Scully- 

Je in those years it belonged to some person 
wr than Mr. Heald, perhaps to his late rebel 
iriner, Mr. Dow, or his blockade-rununing 
agent and also late partner, Mr. I. EE. Wil- 
jams, Who may have expended his confederate 
nds in its purchase. If Mr. Heald had his 
‘ton there at the commencement of the re- 
ion in 1861 what prevented him from send- 
git to market? All these things present 


& ( 


themselves to my mind and force upon me the | 
iviction that the claim is a fraud and an | 


itrage upon the Choctaw nation. It bears 
e stamp of fraud on its face. 
he next largest item is for a mill and ma- 
‘inery claimed to be owned by Lleald at 
scullyville, in the Choctaw nation. 
ws that this machinery was removed by 
United States othcers to Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
and set up in the Government workshop there, 
wid that the Choctaws never injured it in any 
way Whatever, 
[lhereis strong reason to believe that the mill 
u quesiiow never was owned directly nor re- 
notely by either of the noble quartette, Heald, 
Wright, Williams, or Dow; but was, in fact, 
‘ue property of the confederate general, Albert 
ike, or of the confederate government. In 
eiler ease Heald or his partners had no 


right to the mill, nor have they. any right to set 
up any claim here for damages. If they claim 
wy right by purchase from the confederate 
government or from aconfederate officer during 
ue rebellion it is void, and the transaction 


should braad them as traitors to this Govern- 
met, 

here is strong reason to believe, however, 
‘dat the saw-mill was returned by our Govern- 
ment to Heald and Wright, or some other one 
»! the firm, and by some one of them, I believe 
Mr. Heald, sold to one J. R. Kennedy for some 
‘x thousand dollars, and that he is still running 
‘we tnilat Port Smith. Atallevents, the mill is 
stiilat Fort Smith, still sawing, and is yet the 
property of J. R. Kennedy, or was his at last ac- 
counts. No matter how this is, one thing is cer- 
‘ain, thatif Heald, or Heald & Wright, or Heald, 
wight & Co., or Heald, Williams, Dow & 


Wri ul, Or any or either or ali of them are 
"uated to anything, the proof shows clearly 
‘at itis the United States, and not the Choc- 


‘aW nation, towhom he or they should look for 
Compensation, Other items in the accounts 
ot Mr. Heald or Heald & Wright are for debts 
“ue by individual Indians, on account of goods 


The proof 


| such 


| Indians who were in 
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sold them on credit, and rnnning through the 
various years during which those gentlemen 
were licensed and unl 
Choctaw country. 


the 
t It is almost if not quite 
certain that many of these charges are against 
the confederate 


icensed traders in 


service 


| with the guilty knowledge of some of the firm 
| and claimants now here as ‘* Heald & Wright, 


|| of Massachusetts.” 


I have seen no evidence in their report to 
warrant Messrs. Rice and Jackson in allowing 
demands against the Choctaw nation. 
Those here representing the Choctaws assert 
that Heald and Wright favored the rebel cause ; 
that Wright readily furnished supplies to the 
rebel troops; and that if any connection still 
existed between Heald and Williams and Dow 
the concern was actively engaged in transac- 
tions with the rebel authorities in th 
1861 and 1862. 

The claimants, Heald and Wright, although 
they knew this was charged against them dur- 
ing the pendency of this claim heretofore, 
have produced nothing to controvert this asser- 
tion, but, on the contrary, all their associa- 
tions, and the written evidence produced. 
pretty conclusively establish the fact charged 
against them. 

There is no donbt but that 


ears 


Heald was well 


| informed as to the gold deposited in Philadel- 
| phia; and as things then were, it is evidence 


that all parties supposed it would be confiscated 
by the Government should its place of deposit 
be discovered. 

Had Heald been the loyal man he claims to 
have been why did he not give information to 
the Government so that the gold could have 
been discovered? It was well known that the 


| officers of the Government were endeavoring 
| to discover this deposit at the very time Wil- 


| rebel service. 


| G. Heald. 


liams was endeavoring to purchase it and Heald 
was engaged in covering itup. Wright has not 
denied the charge that he furnished supplies to 
the rebel troops, nor is it denied that Dow, one 
of the partners of Heald & Co., was in the 
The Choctaws deny that their 
treasurer ever borrowed any money of Joseph 
He had no right to do so without 
an actof the councilof the nation authorizing 


| such a loan. 


The Choctaws therefore object to the pro- 
posed sales of stocks or bonds held and 


|| assumed as trusts for their benefit by the 


United States on the ground, first, that the 
terms of the treaty and obligations assumed 
by the Government do not authorize it; and 
second, that all orvery nearly all of the claims 


| setup by J. G. Heald and Reuben Wright are 


‘fraudulent and not covered by the terms of 


e 


| the fiftieth article of the treaty of April 28, 


1866, and were in violation of the intercourse 
act of 1834. 

In this view of the matter I concur, for I do 
not see how the United States ean sell these 
funds without a violation of the trust assumed 
by them for the benefit of the Choctaws, and I 


| am also satisfied that a great imposition has 
| been practiced on the Government and on the 


Chcctaws by the parties setting up these claims, 


'and that they were acting in violation of the 


intercourse law. 

It is proper to call attention again to the 
fact that the Indian tribes sustain the relation 
of wards to the Government, and they are 
therefore entitled to the benefit of all the moral 
as well as legal obligations which attach to that 
relation. One of the most obvious of these 
obligations or duties on the part of the guard- 
ian, which in this case is the Government, is 


that of protecting against wrong if attempted 


to be perpetrated by others, and a fortiori to 
abstain itself from the commission of wrongs. 
In this particular case this double duty rests 


| upon the Government, in the first place to pro- 
| tect the Choctaws against claims set up against 


them which they have had no fair opportunity 
of contesting, and in the second place to pre- 


serve funds held in trust which have been 
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solemnly devoted to the purposes of education 
or otherwise. 

lhe grounds upon which the amendment is 
urged is, that the ** Choctaw nation agreed to 
pay the amount,’ and that the bill only pro- 
vides for the manner and means of payment. 
The only evidence of such facts, as | under- 
stand the question, is the statement of Messrs. 
Rice and Jacksou in their report that Allen 
Wright, principal chief of the Choctaw nation, 
and John Page, a citizen of the nation, ex- 
amined the claims of Heald and Wright, and 
admitted they were just and should be paid. 
[ understand the Choctaw nation to have a 
written constitution and laws and a represent- 
ative form of Government; and upon an ex- 
amination of the constitution and laws ean 
find no authority in the principal chief or Mr. 
Page to confess judgment against the nation. 
I have been furnished with no law makin 
them attorneys for that purpose, nor have the 
pretended to produce authority from the Choc- 
taw nation to act as their agents. Besides, it 
isa fact that Wright was only chief-eleect at 
the time. 

It is also contended that the delegates of the 
Choctaw nation, sent here only to negotiate 
the treaty of April 28, 1866, allowed the claim 
of Heald and Wright, and hence it ought to 
be paid. ‘The Choctaw nation by solemn en- 
actment denied their authority to do so. And 
the fiftieth article of the treaty under which 
the claims are set up does not admit of such 
a construction. If such were the fact, why the 
necessity ofa commission to ascertain the facts? 

The only evidence of any allowance or ad- 
mission ot indebtedness on the part of the 
Choctaw delegation of 1866 is found in the fol- 
lowing paper, on file in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. Here is the paper: 


7 
» 
y 


The Choctaws agree and stipulate to pay to Joseph 
G. Heald, of Massachusetts, who for many years 
traded among and befriended them, the sum of 
$70,288 80 in full of all demands for spoliations upon 
his property, and for other reclamations and debts 
due to him by the Choctaws, which sum shall be paid 
out of the $500,000 in the event the Choctaws receive 
the same under the provisions of the third article of 
this treaty; and in the event they do not receive tho 
same under said article, then to be paid in two an- 
nual installments with interest at the rate of five 
per cent. ; 7 

The foregoing article, after full consideration, has 
been approved by us; and we request that it be in- 
serted in the treaty, April 28, 1866, F 

ALLEN WRIGHT, 
JOHN PAGE, 
JAMES REILEY, 
ALFRED WADE. 

Now, these men, if they had any power, only 
had the power to negotiate the treaty and not 
the power to settle or allow claims or strike 
balances. The parties who obtained the names 
or signatures to the foregoing knew very well 
the trick they were playing and the advantage 
they gained if the paper were of any validity. 
Those who signed the paper will certainly re- 
ceive the thanks of the Choctaw people, and 
will long be remembered by them, but I doubt 
whether they will be employed again in their 
behalf. 

If Messrs. Heald and the other partners rely 
on this paper, they should be governed by its 
terms. Under its provisions the amount al- 
lowed to be paid, if it were just, is not yet due. 
The three hundred thousand is by the terms of 
the treaty held by the United States in trust, to 
be paid to the Choctaw nation or appropriated 
otherwise, as events might determine. Until 
the time when such contingency is to be de- 
termined and made certain according to the 
above agreement, if it be of any force, which 
I deny, they have no claim against the nation. 
They can have none until after such contin- 
gency bas become a certainty. 
three, treaty of 1866.) 

I find no such allowance in favor of Mr. 
Wright, and the only evidence upon which his 
claim is based is the fact reported by Messrs. 
Rice and Jackson, that Allen Wright and John 
Page said the award in his favor was just and 
correct. 


(See articie 
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1 do not find a seintilla of evidence taken by 
the commissioners to establish the fact that 
Heald and Wright were licensed traders in the 
Choctaw nation at the commencement of the 
rebellion; that they were and remained loyal 
during the war; or that no portion of the arti- 
cles charged for where furnished the nation or 
individuals thereof in aid of the rebellion with- 
out their consent. These points are very ma- 
terial under the treaty, and their claim must 
fail without this proof. 

It seems manifest to me that the amendment 
should not pass; that simple justice demands 
that a new investigation be ordered in accord 
ance with the terms of the treaty; that the 
Choctaw authorities have proper notice of the 
time and place of meeting of the commission ; 
that such meeting be held within the limits of 
the Choctaw country, and at such place therein 
as the authorities of the nation and the com- 
missioners may agree upon, and that the Choe- 
taw authorities may be permitted to be present 
at the investigation. 

This Government owes the Choctaw nation 
some fifty thousand or more dollars of an un- 
paid balance under treaty stipulations exclu- 
sive of the $1,000,000 I have mentioned. If 
the claims of Heald and Wright and their con- 
freres were just it should be paid out of this 
balance without disturbing the trust funds 
sacredly held by our Government and dedicated 
to the purposes of education and civilization— 
to schools and churches, and made by the most 
solentn enactments and declarations irredu- 


cible. Letus not disturb those trusts and vio- | 
late the plighted faith of our Government, and | 
disregard the obligations we are under as the 


guardian of those people. 

Railroad from Washington to New York. 
SPEECH OF HON. BURTON C. COOK, 
OF ILLINOTS, 

In rune House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February } and 4, 1869, 

On the bill (UE. R. No. 621) to authorize the building 


of a military and postal railway from Washing- 
ton, Distriet of Columbia, to the city of New York. 


Mr. COOK. I presume that it will be ad- 
mitted by every one that a railroad from this 
city to New York such as is proposed by this 


bill would be of very great advantage to the | 


Government and to the public. A single road 
is now the only means of communication be- 
teen the political capital and the commercial 
capital of the nation, between this city and the 
northern section of the country. Not long 
since, when this capital was menaced by ene- 
mies on every side, we saw how utterly insufhi- 
cient for the transportation of troops, material 
of war, and subsistence for the Army to secure 
the safety of the capital of the nation was this 
single road; we saw also that it was entirely 


unsafe to depend upon a single road for the | 


transportation of troops and supplies when 
that road was liable at many points to be as- 
sailed and broken up. It cannot be denied 
successfully that the construction of an air-line 
road from this city to New York would be as 
legitimate an exercise of the power to provide 
for the common defense as the casting of can- 
non or the establishment of magazines. 

The road is necessary to secure the certain 
transmission of the mails. It has appeared in 
evidence before the committee, by the state- 
ment of the Postmaster General, that he has not 
been able to make a contract for the carrying 
of the mails between Washington and New 
York upon the conditions prescribed by law, 
and that the proposition that the railroad cor- 


porations forming the continuous line between | 


said cities might refuse to carry the mails of 
the United States has been frequently stated 
by the officers of said roads, and the commit- 
tee see no reason why it is not in the power 
of the corporation to cut off all railway postal 


Railroad from Washington to New York— Mr. 


communication between Washington and New 
York. The construction of the road is neces- 
sary to relieve commerce from the burdens 
imposed upon it by State legislation. 

‘The eighth section of the law of Maryland, 
passed in 1852, provides that ** one fitth of the 
whole amount which may be received for the 
transportation of passengers on said railroad 
by said company during the six months last 
preceding shall be reserved and paid to the 
treasurer’’ of the State of Maryland. It is 
then provided— 

“That the charge for conveying each person the 
whole distance between the cities of Baltimore and 
Washington shall not be reduced below the maxi- 
mum of $250 hereinbefore established, unless by the 
consent of the General Assembly.” 

It is then provided further : 

* That in no case shall the amount received by the 
State from the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, for the conveyance of each person the whole 
distance between the two cities, be less than twenty- 
five cents.” 

The second section provides for a reduction 
of fare where there are a certain number of 

; ; 
passengers to be carried from one city to the 
other, and to be returned within three days, 
in which event the rate of fare is to be reduced, 
which would be an anomaly now in railroad 
fares; but the section concludes : 

“Provided alwaya, That one fifth of all such pas- 
sage money so received be accounted for and paid 
into the State treasury as aforesaid.” 

The law of New Jersey chartering the Cam- 
den and Amboy railroad provides : 

“That from and after the completion of the said 
road or roads it shall be the duty of the treasurer of 
the said company, under vath orafiirmation, to make 
quarterly returns of the number of passengers and 
the number of tons of goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise transported on said road or roads to the treas- 
urer of this State for the time being, and thereupon 
to pay to the said treasurer of the State at the rate 
of ten cents for each and every passenger, and the 
sum of fifteen cents for each and every ton of mer- 
chandise so transported thereon, and that no other 
tax_or impost shall be levied or assessed upon the 
said company.” 

We have seen, also, within a few months, that 
persons passing along the existing route have 
been violently assailed for their political views 
and beaten and outraged. Ido not say that 
the road was responsible for this; I do not 
kifow whether this was so or not; but I state 
a historical fact when I say that passengers 
have been placed in great peril and subjected 


to gross outrage on account of their political |) 


opinions. 
But I only propose to state, not to discuss, 


some of the reasons why an air-line railroad | 


from this city to New York would be of very 
great public benefit, and to confine my remarks 
to a discussion of the question whether Con- 
gress has the constitutional power to pass this 
bill. The eighth section of the first article of 
the Constitution provides— 

* That Congress shall have power to regulate com- 
merce among the several States.” 

There are some questions arising under this 
clause of the Constitution that have been so 
often decided by the Supreme Court, and the 
construction given so long acquiesced in by 
every department of the Government, as to 
have become fixed and settled permanently, 
and to be no longer open to discussion ; and 

1. It is settled by judicial definition that the 


term commerce, as used in this clause of the 


Constitution, means the interchange of mer- 
chandize and the intercourse of persons between 
two or more States. 

2. It is also settled that the power to regu- 
late commerce conferred upon Congress is a 
power to prescribe rules in conformity with 
which commerce must be carried on, and ex- 
tends to the persons who conduct it and to 
the instruments used. 

8. It is also settled that the means used | 
for the transportation of merchandise and of 
passengers from one State to another are the | 
instruments of commerce. In support of these 
sropositions I cite the case of Cooley vs. The 
Foard of Wardens, 12 Howard, 316, as one of | 
many cases that might be cited. 
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he commerce among th 


when the Con shiiution was adopt dw 
to afew mithon dollars. In the Seer 
March 81, 1867, the value of freioh. 


ported by railroad across the State of | 
alone. from east to west, Was 3411.000 01 
value of freight transport d aCross tI e 
State by railroad from west to : 
S255,000, 000, 
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It cannot be successfully controverted thas 
the immense tratle now carried on between . 
several States, the interchange of the ; 
modities of such States, and the transit 
passengers from one State to another, eon 
tute commerce among the several States q 
cording to the strictest meaning of thege words 
as used inthe Constitution; and in the Case 0! 
Gibbons vs. Ogden, (9 Wheaton, 191,) jt y. 
expressly held by the Supreme Court of 1, 

United States that wherever" commerce ay 
the States goes the power of the natioy Ps 
with it to protect and enforce its rights." '[),,, 
at this day railroads extending from one Sr: 
to another are the instruments of commer 

among the States cannot be questioned, and 
if the power to regulate commerce amone tha 
several States extends to the instruments , 
commerce as settled by the Supreme Cour 
the case of Cooley vs. The Board of Wardens 

(12 Howard, 316,) then the power of Congres. 
to pass this bill cannot be successfully deyjod. 

It is well known that one of the principg 

reasons which led to the adoption of the Coy 
stitution was to rescue commerce from the 
embarrassments and restrictions resulting fj 
the legislation of so many different States, and 
to place it under the protection of a uniform 
law. The debates in the convention show 

| that the national power over commerce 
conceded to be of primary importanes. 
what avail would it be to prohibit States from 
imposing any tax or impost upon the com. 
modities of other States passing through i: 
the State has a right to control the avenues of 
commerce and to authorize corporations cr 
ated by the State to impose any tariffs ot 
freight, and place any restrictions upon the 
commerce of other States that may be for 
their interest? In either case the power is 1 
same for one State to render others tributan 
to it in their commercial relations. 

A very material and essential object of this 
|| power to regulate commerce among the States 
was the relief of those States which, from their 
peculiar geographical position, must importand 
export through other States, from the impro; 
contributions which might be levied upon them 
by the latter. Were the several States at ii) 
erty to regulate the question between State 
and State, means might be resorted to to lout 
| the articles of export and import, during their 


r 


¢ 


” 


passage through their jurisdictions, with bur 
dens which would fall with peculiar severity 
on the citizens of the interior States. Since 
the adoption of the Constitution the import: 
ance of these considerations has greatly 1- 
creased. A large number of new States have 
grown up, ata great distance from the sea- 


} 
' 


| board, whose exports and imports are carried 
mainly over the great lines of railroad. It 
any State has the right, either directly or 1n- 
directly, to collect from the inhabitants o! 
other States passing through it any tax of 
impost whatever, whether the same be col- 
lected directly from the passenger or freight. 
or from the corporation, in proportion to the 
number of its passengers or the amount of its 
freight, and so indirectly from the passenget 
or freight, or if a State may lay a special tax 
upon any particular line of road, its passe! 
gers, or earnings, different from that 1mpost’ 
on other roads, and in consideration of the 
payment of such tax may grant to the cor] °- 
ration the right to fix its own charges, 000 
provide by law against the construction of ony 
competing line, a very heavy burden may ™ 
imposed upon the people of the interior 5tate™ 
and the relief sought to be secured by the pre 
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, Amounts | Total In Total in By whom 
a \ Yesi atio 9 ear. : | : : 
: , Designation of work Year appropriated, amount. what State. | each State. approved, 
th —_— ane ‘ 
| 
t | 6 Removing obstructions in the Berwick branch of Piscataqua river, : ' 
Senta bE eR SI ER ESTER REE RNS as eS AES 1828 $8,000 00 Maine. J.Q. Adams. 
oe Removing obs tructions in the Berwick braneb of Piscataqua river, ; | 
hud Maine....... siexehiss dala ack sas doactecace Ea spud usana ava ton aataliondy apes an acea casaeauakadoadoadate 1832 250 00 Jackson. 
their —_ ——-— _ ---— $8,250 00 | 
bur ’ | Military road from Mattanaweook to Mars Hill, North Carolina.......... 1828 15,000 00 J.Q. Adams. 
. Milit ary road from Mattanaweook to Mars Hill, North Carolina... .... 1829 42,932 00 J. Q. Adams. 
erity Military road from Mattanaweook to Mars Hill, North Carolina... 1830 47,451 72 | Jac ‘kson. 
uce Milit ary road from Mattanaweook to Mars Hill, North Carolina... 1831 ».000 OO Jackson. 
ilitary road from Mattanaweook to Mars Hill, North Carolina. 1832 21,000 00 Jackson. 
Military road from Mattanaweook to Mars Hill, North Carolina......... 1834 6,000 00 Jackson. 
en 
1,050 (2 | 
—_-——__— | $145,633 72 
! 
i | " } 
Sta ‘ . . . } 
meee 8 | Deepening the channel of the Cocheco branch of Piscataqua river, : _ , 
ried New Hampshire........... . 1836 5,000 00 | N. Hampshire Jackson. 
It eepening the channel of the Cocheeo branch of Piscataqua river, , 
r in- New Hampshire............. cscawaesescvatins rina aaa Na ah cddasuae wevuladuedpouameaeeaadods 1837 5,000 00 Jackson. 
ne ——— 10,000 00 | 
$ Ol $10,000 00 
x or ~ | —————————SS————SSS==== } 
col: \) | Deepening the channel between the Hero islands, Lake € hamplain, ee 
, DEMONS siden Siehcs cacdeawsiocasn ns cecesee piirdi ee temiaea a 1836 15,000 00 | Vermont. Jackson. 4 
Bo Jeepening the channel between the Hero islan ds, Lake Ch: ump lain, , 
the V@PONnt....<cecceee.s. te res ar Sita ees cisuxgusaidia nk dcathdinnsdcucualepweds 1837 6,000 00 | Jackson. 
f ite a 21,000 00} | 
ee — $21,000 00 
‘oT 2 : ; 5 | SSS SSS 
tax ‘ Deepening the channel at the mouth of the Merrimac river, Massa- 
se! ORI aia na sisiv ic bacisirun weeisdadande scnduiianri Vases GREAT aeaben aca aasemeae uawees 1828 2100 00 =| | Massachusetts J. Q. Adams. 
Jeepening the channel at the mouth of the Merrimac rive r, Massa- | | 
é SN a law ce eau eet hi dukcneds 1830 3,506 72 | Jackson. 
the Deepening the channel at the mouth of the Merrimac river, Massa- 
ica a aera tc maaan nneaa slineaan ee ahaa cites 1851 16,000 00 Jackson. 
} eepening the channel at the mouth of the Merrimac river, Massa 
: a ear rae er 1833 4,900 00 Jackson. 
any eepening the channel at the mouth of the Merrimac rive r, Massa- 
ays chusetts........... a a a ema can ee 5860 00 Jackson. 
iS 60,356 72 | 
tes $60,366 72 
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the channel of the Thames rive-, Connecticut......... 
the channel of the Thames river, Counecticut....... 
the channel of the ‘Thames river, Connecticut... 





the channel of Bridgeport harbor, C mmnecticut occces seccenccees 


the entrance into Genesee river, New York pebnusecsooeccooee ‘avnss 
the entrance into Genesee ris er, New York 6006 de0und ceasee veces 
the entrance into Genesee river, New York,... ............. se 
the entrance into Genesee river, New York.................. 0060 
the entrance into Genesee river, New York ...............0.. 0006 
the entrance into Genesee river, New York... 

the entrance into Genesee river, New York 

the entrance into Genesee river, New York .. 

the entrance iuto Genesee river, New York ....... 

the entrance into Genesee river, New York.......... 

the entrance into Genesee river, New York...... 


the entrance into Big Sodus bay, New York,......... 
the entrance into Big Sodus bay, New York. ; 
the entrance into Dig Sodus bay, N« w \ ork, sesesces 
the entrance into Lig Sodus bay, New York............ aod 
the entrance into Big Sodus bay, New York........................ 
the entrance into Big Sodus bay, Ne 

the entrance into Big Sodus bay, Ne 
the entrance into Big Sodus bay, Ne 
the cutrance into Big Sodus bay, Ne 
the entrance into Big Sodus bay, New York............c00- 
the entrance into Lig Sodus bay, New York......... a et 





the navigation of the 
the navigation of the 
the navigation of the 
tue navigation ol tie 


Iludson river, New Y 
Huson river, New Y 
liudson river, New ¥ 
ILudson river, New Y 





the debouches of the Dismal Swamp canal, Virginia......... 
the debouches of the Disinal Swamp canal, Virginia......... 
Ocracoke inlet, North Carolina,.............00 isikedbsseiettis aisonaions ia 


Ocracoke inlet, North Carotina... 
Ocracoke inlet, North Carolina... 


Vcracoke inlet, North Capolina............ 2.2... intbuesios capeoreren 
Ocracoke inlet, North Carolima.............0c...ccsscecssese see cm 
Ooracoke inlet, North Carulita ........ccccsccsecescsecssessscscsenscsse 
Ocracoke inlet, North Carolimar...................0..ccccccscsccsscecceces 
Ocracoke inlet, North Carolinar............sccccs-ccccscoccceveseccosccces 


Pamlico river below Washington, North Carolina............ 
Pamlico river below Washington, North Carolina. 





New river and harbor of Beaufort, North Carolina........... 

New river and harbor of Beautort, North Carolina........... 

New river and harbor of Beaufort, North Carolina............ 
New river and harbor ot Beautort, North Carolina............ 
Cape Fear river, North Carolina... ............ccsccccsssees Salta delat 
Cape Feur river, North Carolina 

Cape Fear river, North Carolina, 

Cape Fear river, North Carolina . ih sates 

Cape Fear river, North Carolina,...............00s0e00 inenunned caches | 
Cape Fear river, North Carolinaz..............ccccscocccoessceee Sekaee 

Cape Fear river, North Carolina....... Spaces chek ie emo 

Cape Fear river, North Carolina............ puidiientinae cole deiies 








the navigation of the Savannah river, Georgia..... 


the navigation 


the navigation 
the navigation 


ot the Savi 


of the Say 
ofthe Say 


wnnah river, Georgia........ 


annah river, Georgia... 
annah river, Georgia....... 





in 


g 
g 
Improving the navigation of the Savannah river, Georgia....... 
g 
& 





Luproving the navigation of the Savannah river, Georgia................ 
Improving the inland passage between St. Mary's, Georgia, and S*. 
Joln’s, Plorida...... vtiucliacanneiee oa 
Improving the inland pa: 
J oln’s, Flovida icin abenlahetin ess aaa cleans ie as scas Uikiabocs ould eaten as lacs 
Improving the inland passage between St. Mary's, Georgia, and St. 
John’s, Florida Ga bie chia ink dbsorsan hlaitick Sididuahs agbeioshaiaa tice saecansote el aaa apart 
Improving the inland passage between St. Mary's, Georgia, and St. 
I eR lis cist scciecucikscssksisie aiaabenndualiomenaodineaess pcuipehacnsbesiin 
Improving the inland passage between St. Mary's, Georgia, and St. 
Jolin'’s, Florida ...... nos siuaisiaicieasibeanatak eoraisee 
Improving the inland passage between St. 





Jobn’s, FEIN si cies cinichssvuch cas phiabin sctuoiah dine’ cassia inibutea dea pean Panes tad 
linproving the inland passage between St. Mary's, Georgia, and St. 
POO Ty PAID cvcinisccieiiece cs cnc sein sae asddlatairast ii eihn den sinhis nbenesiamiedadatud tia 


Road from Fort Hawkins, Georgia, to Fort Stoddard, Alabama, 
Road from Fort Hawkins, Georgia, to Fort Stoddard, Alabama. 





Improving the navigation of the river St. Mark's, Florida............ 
lmproving the navigation of the river St. Mark's, Fiorid 

lLuproving the navigation of the river St. Mark's, Florid 
luproving the navigation of the river St. Mark’s. Florid 
Luproving the navigation of the river St. Mark's, Florid 
Improving the navigation of the river St. Mark's, Fiorida........... 
Improving the navigation of the river St. Mark's, Plorida.............. 


Carried forward........ 


Year. 


1s30 
lso7 
Iss 


1835 
1833 
1828 


1826 
1832 
1833 
Iso 
lS3o 
1858 


Amounts 
uppropriat d. 


$1 if pure 
SU OO 
10,000 OU 
10, W OO 


10,000 OU 
13,3035 00 
16,6,0 UO 
16,000 OG 


15.000 OO 
20,000 OO 
o,o/0 UO | 


20 00) OO 
10,000 00 


29,000 OO 
10.000 OV 
12,500 00 
15,280 GO 
17,400 00 
17.000 00 


15,000 OO | 
15,000 OU | 
11,790 OO | 
12,690 +0 
12,090 00 
10,000 00 
5,000 QO 
70.090 OO 
100,000 09 
100,400 CO 
100,009 UO 


15,900 00 
10,000 09 


©0000 00 
21,000 OO | 
17,000 00 
22,000 LO 
16,700 Ov 
15,000 ov 
9 000 OU 
12,040 00 


5,000 09 
5,000 OO 


10,000 00 
20,000 09 
20,000 U0 


20,000 O00 } 
25,088 00 
20,500 U0 
28,000 00 | 
28,000 00 
5,234 00 
1,000 OO 


‘ 
20,000 00 


| 


50.000 00 | 
2,000 00 | 


43 U6 


$9,000 G0 
20,000 00 
15,000 00 | 
13,500 00 
1,500 00 | 
9,000 00 | 
15,000 00 | 
6,000 60 | 
5,000 00 


29,000 00 





10,000 09 
StH) OO 


Ratlroad from Washington to Ne w York—Mr. Cook. 


it, 


amot 


$10,000 00 


10,000 090 


158,395 00 


143,620 00 


370,000 00 





95,000 (0 


132,750 00 


10,000 00 


55,060 00 


72,627 00 


140,043 06 


78,000 00 
15,009 00 


37,080 00 


37,030 00 





40TH Cong. 


In Totalin 
what State. each State, 


Connecticut. 


} $50,000 i 


New York. oo 
| 


| $672.015 00 


| Virginia. 


eo 
va 


5,000 00 


| N. Carolina. 


| 





| 
| 
| | 
| | 
' 
| | 
| } 
| 

| $370,377 00 
Georgia. 


| 
$243.043 06 
Florida. } 
| 
| | 
| 
| 





.OD Nees OTH | 


Tr, 
I \ 
\ uv TY 
Im 
3 Lu 
Im 
acs K 
Jel Ki 
a hve 
dst 
J In 
J lu 
Ji 5 
| La 
Jack p 
Van] a 
Ty! 
ao 2 K 
Jac! , 
‘ 7 K 
J h 
Jich ) 
Jacl It 
ees i 
J cS 
ay 


Jackson. 101 


Van Bu 


J.Q. Adams. 


Jacksé n. 
Jackson. 


Jackson. 
Jacks n. 
| Jackson. 


| Van Buren. 14 








.. 3D SESS. 


{TIE CONG.. 


TABLE 
Designation of work. 


Brought forward........... 
wing the Uchlocony river, 





bFiorida 





proving the MAMTA EP OR, BOWING ois session csscasaciacccacacsapintostinienins ; 
Improving the Escambia river, PROM MINR Gs ciiicitn ecniecteenks 
Improving the Choctawhatchee and Holmes rivers, Florida................. 
bikby £ 
Removing obstructions in Appalachicola river, Florida... we. 
Removing obstructions in Appalachicola river, Florida......... pce 
‘omoving Obstructions in Appalahicola river, Florida... 
Improving the harbor of Appalachicola, Floriday............cccccceeses teeeeees 


vving the harbor of Appalachicola, Florida, ..................cccceecseeceeee 


Lup! 


Canal to connect Indian river and Mosquito Lagoon, Florida.............. 


Road from Alachua Court-house to Jacksonville, Florida...... et idee 
Road from Alaqua to Mariana, Florida..........a.......... dkiakeidenieiamdedadaies 


»oad from Pensacola to Tallahassee, Florida 
Road from Pensacola to Tallahassee, Florid: Pecireds 
Road trom Pensacola to Tallahassee, Florida.... 

ad from Pensacola to Tallahassee, Fiorida 





Road from Pensacola to St Augustine, Florida... seseeeeeeeeees 
Road from Pensacola to St. Augustine, Floridiv.......... ccc ee cesses sessesees 
Road trom Pensacola to St. Augustine, Florida................-.cccccceceesen sence 
Road from Georgia line to New Smyrna, Florida, (King’s road, 
Road trom Georgia line to New Smyrna, Fiorida, (ing's road,) 





ul from St. Mary’s river to Tampa bay, Florida................eceeeeee ees 
tvad from St. Mary’s river to Tampa bay, Florida...............c0..ccces eeeees 
Road from the northern boundary of Florida, by Mariana, 
lachicola, Fiovida... 
Road from the norther 
lachicola, Florida 





Road from Pensacola to Webbville, Florida 


toad from Tallahassee to Iola, Florida.................. 


Pp 


Road from St. Augustine to Picolata, Florida.............cceccccecesseescecsseeees 


Dp 


Road from Jacksonville to Tallahassee, Florida 


Jacksonville to Newnansville, Florida 


Jacksonville to St. Marys, Florida.................. icra alec hs sal Nl Sih ok i tae 


Deepening the channel through the Pass-au-Heron, Alabama........... 
Road from line creek to the Chatahoochee river, Alabama 
load from line creek to the Chatahoochee river, Alabama 


Road between Pensacola and Blakely and Mobile Point, Alabama.... 


Improving Pascagoula river, Mississippi 
luproving Pascagoula river, Mississippi 


Road between Jackson and Columbus, Mississippi.......c...c:00ccceeeceeeeeess 


Road from Nashville, Tennessee, to Natchez, Mississippi......... iatasihaas 


Increasing depth of water at mouth of Mississippi river, Louisiana... 
Increasing depth of water at mouth of Mississippi river, Louisiana... 


of Red river, 
of Red river, 
of Red river, 
of Red river, 
of Red river, 


Improving the navigation 
mproving the navigation 
limproving the navigation 
linproving the navigation 
[inproving the navigation 
lmproving the navigation of Red river, 
mproving the navigation of Red river, 
Improving the navigation of Red river, 


Louisiana 
Louisiana 
Louisiana 
Louisiana 
EU ERS: .0.<<c0000000 
Louisiana... 
Louisiana... 
Louisiana 










Road on the frontier of Georgia on the route from Athens to New 
Orleans, Louisiana.............00..0000..sscceees seusatacuael Mcnradaatnaaraa 


> , ~ ° + es 
Road from Nashville, Tennessee, to New Orleans, Louisiana 


’ e . , 
Road from Reynoldsburg, Tennessee, to intersect the Natchez road..... 


Improving the 


navigation of the Cumberland river, Kentucky and 

PINs ena certiscnunsadcadsedsis seenenseunes SeCbeLAdedeueiinvantye sees se ccetent esmpentacenense 
proving the navigation of the Cumberland river, Kentucky and 
EDU iicndw den! sucicd did dceuas dusnee sok babaadnn miedede staddapedaseaiiciudbnaeaenmumbaucaied 
Inproving the navigation of the Camberland river, Kentucky and 


ennessee ...... 
Mproving the 
ennessee 


navigation of the Cumberland river, Kentucky and 


Improving the navigation of the Cumberland river, Kentucky and 
CNMEBSCR.......... cee ic atewesnicaciseed caeiccaccuanian Sea ate) ae. Sihideateass ee 
* 


C 


1833 


LSo6 
S44 


1828 
S30 
Isl 


1833 


1836 
1844 


1830 


1830 
1829 
LS30 
1832 


is 5) 


1824 
825 
18u7 


190% 
1OLi 


1830 


1835 


1837 


1834 
1837 


1835 


1836 


1837 


1828 
1832 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 


1841 


1806 


Railroad from Washington to New York—Mr. Cook 


mntinued,. 


Am: 


appropriated, 


sunts 


5,000 GO 
5,500 GO 


l 1,000 00 


3,000 00 
2 G00 OO 
8,000 UO 


S700 00 
10,0%0 00 
1,500 00 


OOO OD 


2.000 00 


6,000 

sH9 
& OUU 
15,000 


iw 
=e 
th) 
OU 
UU 
OU 
UU 


LO 000 
S000 
5,000 


11,000 00 
” GUO 00 


12,000 U0 
6,600 00 


12,000 00 


"919 A 
°). 315 60 


4,000 00 


10,000 OO 


17,500 00 
10,000 00 


5,000 00 


4.00 UU 
18,f 00 OO 
6.00 OO 


20.000 UO 


8,000 00 
17,500 00 


15,000 00 


6.000 OV 





75,000 00 
“10.000 OO 
25,000 00 
20.000 00 
50,000 00 
50,000 UO 
70,800 00 
65.000 OO 
70.000 OO 
{ 75,000 00 


6,400 00 


7.920 00 


4,000 OU 


00,000 UO 
30,000 00 
20,000 00 


55,000 00 


20,000 60 


au 


Total 
amount, 


$57,050 YO 


5,000 00 


10,500 00 


10,000 00 


13,000 00 


18,700 00 
1,500 00 


2,000 00 


2,000 00 


32,869 7 


in 


$3,000 00 
13,000 00 


18,06 0 00 


32,313 00 

4,000 00 

10,000 00 
not expended 
17,300 LW 
10,000 00 
5,000 00 
7.500 OU 


18,000 00 


26.000 00 


0,U uv OO 


25,500 00 
15,000 00 


6.000 00 


285,000 00 


425,800 00 


6,490 00 


7,920 00 


4,000 00 


155,000 00 


APPENDIX TU THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


In 


what State. 


Wlorida. 


Alabama, 


Mississippi. 


Louisiana, 


Tennessee. 


Ky. & Tenn. 





——— an 


ee 


Lil i 


Llo. or Reps. 


$47,000 00 


j 
| 
| $46,500 00 


$717,200 00 


$11,920 00 


| $155,000 00 








i 


By whom 
approved, 


Jackson. 


Jackson. 
Jackson. 


Tyler. 
J. Q. Adams. 
Jackson, 


Jackson. 


Jackson. 
J ackson. 


Ty ler. 


Jackson. 


J ackson. 


J. Q. Ad 


Jackson. 


ams, 


| Jackson. 


Jackson. 


Monroe. 
Monroe. 
J. Q. Adams. 


J 
Ja 


Q. Adams. 


eckson. 
Monroe. 

J. Q. Adams. 
Jackson. 
Jackson. 
Jackson. 
Van Buren. 
Van Buren. 
Van Buren. 
Van Buren. 
Van Buren. 


J. Q. Adams. | 


J. Q. Adams. 
Jackson. 


« 


J.Q. Adams. | 


Adams. 


J. Q. 
J. QY. Adams. 


J. Q. Adams. 


Jefferson. 


Jackson. 
| Jackson, 


J. Q. Adams. 
| Jackson. 
| Jackson. 
Jackson, 
| Jackson } 
| Jackson, } 
Van Buren. 
Van Buren. 


| Jefferson. 
| ; 
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—_—-+ 
— 
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124 


i \ 
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proving 


| 
J 
Improving 
i 


mprovin 
Road frou 


id fron 


KK 
Road from opposit 


Road fron 
Road trou 
Road trom 
Jioad frou 


Rkoad fron 


Road fron 
Riead trou 


Road frou 
Road fron 
Road fron 


Road fron 


Arkausa 


Road fro 


Arkansas 


‘Ps, Railroad from 


ex the bhavigat 


APPENDIX 


Designation of we 


the Arka * Fiver, Arka 


‘ ' “ 
t { I 

the navigatron of the Arkansas river, Arkansas 
the navigation of the Arkan river, Arkansas 


iomoft the Arkansas river, Arkansas 


1 Little Rock to Cantonment Gibson, Arkansas. , 
Lopposite Memphis to the St. Francis river, Arkansas......... 
: Memphis to the St. Francis river, Arkansas......... 


i Memphis to Little Rock, Arkansas... 
1opposite Memphis to Little Rock, Arkansas.. 
1opposite Memphis to Litthe Rock, Arkansas.. 
LOopposite Me uiplis to Little Rox k, Arkunsas.. 





1 Fort Smith to Fort Towson, Arkansas.................0005 


1 Washington to Jackson, Arkansas.......... 


1 Washington to Jackson, Arkansas 


1 Helena to the mouth of the Cache river, Arkansas. ee 
i Strongs, via Littlefield, to Batesville, Arkansas.. 
1 Columbia to Little Rock, Arkansas................0..se000 ‘ 


1 the southern boundary of Missouri to Fulton on Red river, 


u Fort Towson to the northern boundary of Louisiana, 


Western frontier military road from the Mississippi river to the Red 


river, M 


Improving 
linprovin 


SSOGOUTE DAG ALUANERB oe icccccncvcnccnscesssane aidiganhekinatbondbnhva eaeONeneche 


x Mississippi river abovethe mouthof the Ohio and Missouri, 
. Mississippiriverabovethe mouth of the Ohio and Missouri, 


lisproving Mississippi river above the mouth of the Obio and Missouri, 


Improvit 


lioproving 
Impros yng 


g the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
linproving 
luproving 
luproving the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 


the Ohio and Mississippi rivers......... 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers......... 


r the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 


linproving the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 


lmproving 


Improvins 


r the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 


r the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri rivers 


Jmproving the Ohio, Mississippi, and 


fiiprovin 


Missouri 


TUV STS cc cccccccce 


zr the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri rivers..............c0008 
Improving the Ohto, Mississippi, and Missouri rivers...............e006 
Improving the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri rivers,..........0.....0.6. 
lisproving the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri rivers.. ee ae 
Jimproving the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri rivers.. 


Improving the Ohio above the falls. 


Lioproving 


rthe Ohio above the falis, 


linproving the Ohio above the falls, 
lLimproving the Ohio above the talls, 


Improving the Ohio above the falls.......... 





Improving the Ohio below the fallsat Louisville, and the Mississippi, 


Missouri, and Ark 


thsas rivers 


Luproving the Ohio below the talls at Louisville, and the Mississippi, 


Missouri, and Ark 
Improving the Ohio 
Missour, and Ark 


Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 


; Cumberland road in 


Cumbertand road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland read in 


Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cuwbertand road in 
Cumberlaad road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 


Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 
Cumberland road in 


msas rivers 


below the fallsat Louisvill 


aunsas rivers 


Indiana... 
Indiana.......... 


I os bitin cccanel ci dsbdaase 


Lndiana... ceseceseccce 
RR, svi sinidlliis anions 
DONGERIN BA... 0osneisvere 
ee) eee 
Indiana, 
Iudiana,. 
Indiana,...- 


fea 
I iis ins 
[ilinois ai 
Iilimois............ 
Ithinois — 
PRM cctitiantus 
Llinvis 

Lilineis.. 





Carried forward 





e, and the Mississippi, 


i] ‘ash ington 10 


838 
18337 
1838 
1835 
S25 


1830 
183! 
1832 
1833 
S34 
1836 
1837 
1838 


Ne w York 


= pi) 
» i) 
( ,(M) 


{O00 OO 
LOO) wn 
}00,000 0 00 
105,000 00 


15,000 00 
9 OO5 OO 
BO On 
15.000 OO 
12.000 00 
15,000 00 
2 Oo OO 


10,000 00 


7.000 00 


10,000 00 


20,000 00 


15,000 00 


100,000 00 


40,000 00 
10,000 00 
20,000 00 





75,000 00 
50,000 00 
SO.000) 00 
hothd OD 

patnd cud 
2ZOU,Q00 OO 
60,000 G0 
70,000 GO 


Mr. Cook. 


Total 


amount, 


3120,000 U0 


10,000 00 


205,000 00 


ro = 
000 OO 


12,000 OU 


17,000 00 
10,000 00 
7,000 00 


10,000 00 


20,000 00 


15,000 00 


100,000 00 


100,000 00 


585,000 00 


50,000) 00 

5,000) 00 

50,000 O00 

50.000) 00 

OO,000 (uw) 

Jo GOO OO 

20,000 00 
——$<—$. —_- —_—_—_ 303,000 ea 

50,000 00 ! 
SOO Ob 
HO,0000 OO 
50,0000 00 
100,000 00 


en SEP CMD OO) 


100,000 00 
150,000 00 


180,000 00 


$30,000 00 


50,000 00 
60,000) 00 
75,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
150,000 00 
100,000 00 
250 0008 OO 
L00,0000 00 
150,000 00 
— 1,135,000 00 


40,000 00 
66.000) 00 
TO,000 00 
70.000 00 
100,000 G0 
150,000 oo 
100,000 00 
150,000 00 





746,900 00 


150,000 00 
110,749) 00 
170,000 00 
175.000 00 
00,000 00 
100,000 00 
103.650 00 
100,000 00 
130,000 00 
201,609 36 


$1,341,008 34 


Miss. and Ark. 


| 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


In 


: ; 
what State, 


Arkansas. 


Indiana, 


Illinois. 


Ohio. 





(February 


40TH Conc... 35 & 


OD NExc 


Total ir | 


each State, 


$486,065 00 


Jacks yn, 
Jackson, 


Jackson, 
Van Bure 


a 


$1,698,000 00 


1$1,135,000 00 


$746,000 OV 


ti] 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
] 
] 


1i4 

















Improving the navigation of Cunningeam creek, Ohio............0 


hg* 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE 113 Bi 
\ i) ( ONG oD SESS. Rail ro rd from i ashington to New York Mr. ( ‘0ol:, Ho. or Reps. 
= & 
TABLE—Continued. 
! 
Designation of work. Year. Amour ‘is . otal In Total in By whom 
appropriated, amount, what State. each S.ate. approved, 
~ ~ 
Brought forward....... Dscosbiadesin egake mbubaaipdauncetaveunsidabueibaies _ he >1,541,.008 36 Ohio. 
Kabah GT PORE BUN MRE isan ccaecininscsnastcbexdenmngneneoand Isso 2 0) | } 
( e! ind road in Ohio...... L500 Pa } } 
Cumberland road in Odto...... se sins oibbnana iewmaccrtconal’ eee l 0 OO | 
Cicpus HiT ROWE REY CPRURG Ss oi ceesionsiuss casuaTscqncdennsndniasciccnsycevapedadaevemesaseedd Meee 15u,000 00 | | 
——————— $2,081,008 36 | 
\ Road from the line established by the treaty at Greenville to the | 
" North Bend, in Ubio...... Seid adbanichen Ch dace avid aa naa dean euciiadostine ma aondtin ts isl2 S00 00 | 
‘ — cecmnatibnimiaaantstnis SO) OO } | 
Road from Mississippi DECOR EC CO CU BEG Oi ccc cinccckcioicteaticisiisds 180 ) j 
saieuiiommastaantsnnitenstene — 6,000 00 | } 
proving the navigation of Huron river, Ohi0............cscceccceccseeseeeecees 1826 5.000 | | J. Adams. | 
\ lnyproving the navigation of Thuron NG NOs ccuiedcuadehssietes 182s 1.415 35 re Adams. 
[wproving the navigation of Huron river, Ghio..... ce eccssteeeeseeeeenee!  DSZU 1s OO J. Q. Adams, 
lmproving the navigation of liuron river, Ohio.....-..... satenidacixeuioen 1850 1,8 ) Jackson, 
‘ nproving the navization of ILuron river, Qhio........ sdavcasusansd Isl SU OU Jackson. 
= Improving the navigation of Huron river, Ohi 1852 l OU | Jackson, 
Improving the navigation of Huron river, Ohio S34 6.700 00 Jackson, 
Lu wing the navigation of ILuron river, Ohio ae annie IS6 | 0 Jackson, j 
proving the navigation of Huron river, Ohio... cece cccccesccceeceeceeeees S37 2,565 00 Jackson, | 
roving the navigation of fLuron river, Ohio... IS3S O00 OO Van Buren. | 
lupreving the navigation of Huron river, Oli0.............ccseseeseeeseeeees 1sit 5.00 Lyler. 
s e ee 4 d } —_—_——_—_—_——_ 45,773 7 | 
2 . Improving the navigation of Black river, Ohio...............cesseececceececeeeees 1828 rs | J. Adams. | 
; nproving the navigation of Black river, Ohio... secuecetul, “RD 8,550 77 Jackson | 
C Improving the navigation of Black river, Ohio...............ccecececseeeseceeees 1831 9,27 Jackson 
jmproving the navigation of Black river, Ohio..... wisi Ae icte aeemacemicdsa ee 8, (W) Jackson. 
: Improving the navigation of Black river, Oli@..............<cccccccccsececessccoce i833 2400 OO Jackson. 
. linproving the navigation of Black river, Ohio......... aiumadeaicmetal SOC 5,000 00 Jackson, 
liproving the navigation of Black river, Olio... cecesseeceeeeeeee! IND 140) 00 | Jackson, 
. Improving the navigation of Black river, Ohio... oc. eee eee eee eee | 1830 6. UO Jackson. 
‘ Improving the navigation of Black river, Ohio......... haniedestaentlt eee 64 Jackson. 
Improving the navigation of Black river, Ohio..........cceecceccececceeeeeeeeees 1838 F OO Van Buren. | 
——t «6 GIS 97 
{ Removing obstructions mouth of Grand river, Ohio... 2.2... cece cece cee cece 1825 Lt 00 
Removing obstructions mouth of Grand river, Ohio... eee cece ee 1826 : » ' 
— Removing obstructions mouth of Grand river, Ohio 1sJS 9155 11 | 
Removing obstructions mouth of Grand river, Ohio. ISO 5,503 18 Jackson. 
hy Kemoving obstructions mouth of Grand river, Ohio, e331 080 00 Jackson, 
Removing obstructions mouth of Grand river, Ohio. 18:32 2,600) 00 Jackson. 
Removing obstructions mouth of Grand river, Ohbio......... Is34 10,000 00 Jackson. 
Removiug obstructions mouth of Grand river, Ohio....... ccc cece eee eeees 1836 6,000 G0 Jackson. 
Removing obstructions mouth of Gri SUNe FEW OH: CP ivcdcace discs ccesccucaterccns 1838 10,000 00 Van Buren. | 
; Removing obstructions mouth of Grand river, Obio.......... cc eeeeeeeeeeee 1844 10,000 00 | ‘Tyler. 
—_————, 65,598 29 | | 
o 3 ~=©Removing obstructions at the mouth of Ashtabula creek, Ohio........... 1826 2,000 00 J.Q. Adams, | 
Removing obstructions at the mouth of Ashtabula creek, Ohio........... 1528 2 ") J.Q, Adams, | 
Removing obstructions at the mouth of Ashtabula creed, Ohio........ 1829 GSHO 2 J.Q, Adams, | 
Removing obstructions at the mouth of Ashtabula creek, Ohio........... S31 7.015 00 J.Q. Adams. 
Removing obstructions at the mouth of Ashtabula creek, Obio........... Isou 3,500 00 Jackson, | 
Removing obstructions at the mouth of Ashtabula creek, Ohio........... 1833 1) OO Jackson. 
Kemoving obstructions a} the mouth of Ashtabula creek, MPs caccies IS3+4 5.4000 00 Jackson. 
Removing obstructions at the mouth of Ashtabula creek, Ohio........... IS5 TOOL OO Jackson. 
‘emoving obstructions at the mouth of Ashtabula creed, Ohio...........) 1837 8,000 OD Jackson. 
Removing obstructions at the mouth of Ashtabula creek, Ohio..........., IS38 8,000 00 Van Buren. | 
Kemoving obstructions at the mouth of Ashtabula creek, Ohio...........) [S44 9,000 OO ' | Ty ler 
ee 67,149 75 | | 
Improving the navigation of Conneaut creek, Ohio.........-...0000 1829 7.500 00 | J. Adams. | 
Improving the navigation of Conneaut creek, Ohio.................. 1830 t + 65 oJ ne kson. 
Improving the navigation of Conneaut creek, Ohio.............0000 1831 6.570 OO | Jackson. | 
[Improving the navigation of Conneaut creed, Ohio........... ccs ccc eee eee 1852 TSO 00 Jackson. 
ir Improving the navigation of Coaneaut creek. Ohio......ccccccccceee cecee eee 1836 2.500 00 | Jackson. 
[Improving the navigation of Conneaut creek, Ohio... — 1837 » mb | Jackson, 
Improving the navigation of Conneaut creek, Ohio... 1828 8.000 00 Van Buren. 
linproving the navigation of Conneaut creek, Obio..... ....ccceceeeeeee eens Is44 5,000 00) ; | lyler. 
> a ne 1S, 05 65 | 
Improving the navigation of Cunningham creek, Ohio ...........00. 1826 2 M) Adams. 
Improving the ni wigation of Cunningham creel, Ohio... .... cee 1S2S 1517 7 | J. Q. Adame. 
Improving the ns iigation of Cunningham creek. Ohio... eee sv 2.956 00 J. Q. Adams. | 
Improving the navigation of Cunningham creek, Ohio.........c cece 13:52 1,500 00 ‘ 
1 s 
| 
1 
1 





So3 oo OU 

lmproving the navigation of Cunningham creek, Ohio.......cceeceeeeeceeuee SO 1307 36 

Improving the navigation of Cunningham creek, Ohio... cece S37 5.000 00 

luproving the navigation of Cunningham creek, Odio ...... pith nies So8 00 OU ‘4 | 
| 
440 Road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, Michigan.....ccccccccccccccseseececeeeeee ees 

Road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, Michigan..c.cccccccccccsecccccscceccececeeece: 

Road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, Michigan.............c..cccceceececeeeees 

Road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, Michigan.............ccccsccscccececeececeeeeee 


Road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, Michigan......c0cccccccscccccessecocececeeees 








44 Road from Detroit to Grand river, Michigan.............0. ’ 1832 ¥) 00 Jackson. 
Road from Detroit to Grand PER GE, BNO MIMO. oc iiceiaiconsmvbornsaccns 18.33 0) | Jackson. 
Koad from Detroit to Grand river, Michigan.......... ivi dietttnay oncadtosladaots Ise . ) 53. 500 00 | Jackson. 
sr chcececacaniies Ii 53,54 
14 Road from Detroit, Michigan, to Chicago.. be cree na nse ae Ae 2,000 00 | J. Q. Adams. 
Road from Detroit, Michigan, to Chicago............cccccccecescee oocceeseeee eeees 1828 8.0010) OO | J. Q. Adams. 
Road from Detroit, Mik chigan, to Chicago......... saad di acsoeaet alae ied natu ti 182 8.000) OD J. Adams. | 
Road from Detroit, Michigan, to Chicago....ccccccccccosecccceceeeseoser coeeee 1830 8.000 00 | Jackson. 
Road from Detroit. Pn POUESOPGIID. BO) CUNO EIO. 5. os encase ceccisesscscecss seasoecencessaoees 1831 10,000) OM) | Jackson. 
Road from Detroit, Michigan, to Chicago.....ccc...ccscseseeeeceseceeeeeee ceased 1832 15,000 00 | Jackson. 
Kt ad from Detroit, Michigan, to Chicago...........cccc..ccesccccccceceseceeeee coeeee 18.3.3 8.000 OO | Jackson. 
Road from Detroit, Michigan, to Chicago........ RR a SE Sep ear 1835 19.000 09 Jackson } 
— 3 seta 87,000 mw 
Road from Detroit to Saginaw Bay, Michigan hieabaapiaeasesseterbnatones 1829 10,000 00 | | J. Q. Adams. 
Road from Detroit to Saginaw Bay, Mict RBBB. ...0+.<scrceesercees sink amine 18.30 7.000 OO Jackson, 
Road from Detroit to Saginaw Bay, Mic cn TET 1831 8.000 OO Jackson. 
K ad from Detroit to Saginaw Bay, Michigan......cccccccccccsccccee 1832 10,000 00 Jackson. 
toad trom Detroit to Saginaw Bay, Michigan. ...........0...ccccccccccceeeceeees 1833 15,000 00 Jackson, 
Koad from Detroit to Saginaw Bay, Michigan. ........ccccessecccesoceceecoees es 1835 10,000 00 Jackson. 
- ; ——_____— 60,000 00 
‘ty Road from Sheldons, on the Chicago road, to St. Joseph’s river, Mich. 1834 0,000 00 Jackson. 
19 — 20,000 00 
‘# Road from Niles to the mouth of the St. Joseph’s river, Michigan....... 1834 10,000 00 1 0 | Jackson. 
aE 0,000 Of 


Carried forward...........000. 


40TH Conga. 


OOP OTERO RREE TER OROReR tees eeeee 





$278,500 00 


oe 


| 


Jackson, 
Ja ‘kon, 
Jackson, 
Jackson, 
( Van Buren. 
10, 
1829 15,000 00 | Michigan. | J.Q. Adams, 
1830) 7 OM ) Jackson. 
183] Rwy OW Jackson. 
1832 15.000 09 } Jackson. 
1835 3.000 00 Jackson. 
: a — 18,000 00 | 
| | 
| 
| 
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Railroad from Washington to New York—Mr. Cook. 40TH Cony 














EY ened ne 1D NESS TL | 
TABLE—Continued. st 
: = CO 
; ee Nestenation of wow iets Amounts Total In Total in " an 
ar Vesignation of work. Year, appropriated. amount. what State. each State. ” . 
Sil) Vi é \t r . 
- == - — ——— . VA 
Bronght forward aan ek rele 5 i a a Mia iuavsabdiebasanenies  Qaraee OU Michigan. ) 
140 Road from Clinton to the rapids of Grand river, Michigan................. Issd 38,0U0 00 | heat. 0 
i —__—__——— 8,000 00 vack 
lio lKioad from La Plaesance Bay to the Chicago road, Michigan............... 1832 15,000 00 ae Pu 
t Koad from La Plaesance Bay to the Chicago road, Michigan................ 1833 15,608 76 Tes - CO 
' Road trom La Plaesance B iy tu the Chicago road, Michigan a ON Sn me 1835 10,000 OO 7 re r ti! 
a : a 40,608 76 } VacCKSOn, per Ul 
i 15] Road fro Port Lawrence to Adrian, Michigan...............cccccccsseceeeserese| 1834 10,000 00 | Tk Mr. We 
ainsnieeneenticenatacsresesonscnany 19,000 00 | vn 1S! 
152 Road from Vistula to Indiana State line, Michigan..............cccssccseceeees) 1834 10,000 00 | Jack a 
° ; eine ee eetineeiete 19,000 00 Jackson, was 
153 Koad from northwestern boundary of Ohio to Detroit, Michigan.......... 1824 20,000 U0 ' \Ir. U 
' b - . ; ¥ | Monros 
-———- --—---- 20,000 00 ’ \ 
14 Road to connect the Detroit and river Raisin with the Maumee and | ‘ 
Sandu KY) road eves oseccee . eeerees . os eee . 1827 12,009 00 
anes 12,000 VO J.Q.A t 
; 1 Road from Detroitto Maumee, Michigan...................ccc00.secscecceseereceesee! 1828 0,900 00 | 3:3 \\ 
aaeneeinrereetnernteiee 5,900 00 oe ‘ 
—_— — | $393,000 76 a3 
{ a - We 
ie . : . ; —— 
160 Road from Fort Howard to the northern boundary line of Ilinois, | St 
Isconsin icone eiaescentiucussaninap inion om 1838 15,000 00 Wisconsin. | Tan Bur = 1 
sgt ee a 15,000 00 . Van Buren, ee 
. ; lol Road from Milwaukee by Madison tothe Mississippi river............. ‘ 1833 10,000 00 Van Bure; : im 
; eee 10,000 00 ur Mr. ( 
5 163 Road from Fort Crawford to Fort Howard, W. T......... 1832 5,000 00 Jackson re we 
' Road from Fort Crawtord to Port Howard, W. 1 1838 5,000 OO | Van Bu: ’ 
: Road trom Fort Crawford to Fort Howard, W. ‘I 1845 2,000 00 | Tyler. ie | 
r 2 ier, 
: ws IR - —_———— 12,00 os 
; lof | Road from Racine to Sinipee, Wisconsin............ccc00.....cscccecceceeeseeceeceeee 1839 10,000 U0 Van Bar exe 
EEG 10,000 00 gs 1G 
ly Road from Sauk Harbor to Dekora, Wisconsin ; 1839 5,000 60 Van Bure: meee 
' — 5,000 00 ; Hut, t 
135 Road from Fond du Lac to Wisconsin river, W. T........... patience 1839 5,090 00 Van Bu en in 
F en 5,000 00 oe ’ 
* 167 Road from Southport to Beloit, W. T 1845 5,000 00 Tyler, cou 
aa ee rans ————————=|_ 5,000 00 ; rea fo 
168 Road from Sheboygan to Fox river.......... deontenminnes “ae 3.000 00 lyler 3 wi 
; , . " —_—_—_ 3,000 00 “ 
6 iS? | Road from Green Bay to Fort Winnebago........... ecioodect Cee 2,000 09 Jacks 
saint ipsiniiadidtine 2.000 00 | 
—- | $67,000 09 efore | 
lil Road from Dubuque to the northern boundary of Missouri, Towa. 1839 20,009 69 Iowa. Van Buren, s 
Road from Dubuque to the northern boundary of Missouri, Lowa. S44 19,000 09 | Tyler, sl 
Road from Dubuque to the northern boundary of Missouri, Lowa....... 1845 5,000 VO Tyler. s, 
| | | —— 38,000 00 
172. | Road from Burlington to the Sac and Fox agency, Towa. sseviweseil | 5,009 69 Van Bure a lal 
Road from Burlington to the Saeand Fox ageney, Lowa. ....ccceccces Ist 5.0) 00 Tyler. te 
Koad from Burlington to the Sac and Fox agency, Lowa esses] 24D #000 00 Tyler 
ee 15,000 00 al 
3 Road from Burlington, Iowa, to De Hagues, Illinvis............... ee 1839 2,500 00 Van Bu ce 
—$$ 2,500 00 ual 
174 Road from Mississippi Bluffs, opposite Bloomington, to Iowa City..... 185 5,050 00 Tyler. ate 
a 5,000 00 
| $60,500 00 os 
- BP NE eS i} 
Lo 
It is argued with great earnestness that Con Washington and New York is an agency neces- || regulate commerce, but from the following Ani 
gress has no right to create a corporation in a | sary for the postal, military, and commercial — clause in the Constitution : ructi 
State. | grant that this is so, except in cases || service of the United States. * Toexercise exclusive legislation in all cases w which 
where the creation of such a corporation is a But it is insisted that Congress has not the , soeever over such district (not exceeding teu | merce 
necessary, or at least a proper means of car- right to authorize the taking the land of indi- square) as may by cession of particular Dtates ‘ 
, Btys OFS asta prope ; Ps iS OF Ca Figat tO authorize the tacking tae land OF ind the acceptance of Congress become the seat er 
rving into effect some one of the powers viduals within the several States. The right Government of the United States; and to ex reg 
expressly granted to Congress by the Consti- | of eminent domain existing in the States is like authority over all places purchased by th with t 
tition It the power t wulate ree tnlifed by whatev de sin. Ce sis scut of the Legislature of the State in which tl: 
cacao ie pow UV regulate commerce quainhed by whatever right the Constitution shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arseuals, elg 
é mong the several States be one of these pow has vested in the United States. The question dock-yards, and other needful buildings. ) giv 
‘ ers, if that commerce must be to a very great | is: is it necessary or proper, for the proper | And contending that the consent of the Star ls, 
extent carried on over railroads, to deny to , regulation of commerce among the several was by this clause required to the erectio >m 
Congress the right, under proper: restrictions | States, that a railroad should be constructed — of light-houses, dock-yards, and other nee} ym 
; and limitations, forthe benefit of commerce, | between two or more States? Ifitis,Congress ful buildings; and it is argued that this is any 0 
; to ereate a corporation for the purpose of | hus clearly the power to authorize itsconstruc- — inconsistent with the idea that Congress pos ) do 
» 9 . . . ° é ° ° . Pal Yay ° 
; making that commerce free from the imposts | tion, and it is believed to be precisely the same | sessed the power under other grants of the Cou: of cor 
; nud heavy charges imposed either by indi- | exercise of power as would be the improve- stitution. The mistake in this argument is Car 
vidual States or by corporations created by | ment by Congress of the navigation of a river | evident in not adverting to the real object o fork 
such States, would be to construe the Constitu- | ranning through several States. In both in- the clause in question, which is not to enabie mere 
fionasasifitreadthus: **Congress shall have , stances it would be the creation of a means of the United States to hold lands in the States railrs 
the power to regulate commerce among the transportation of commerce not before exist- but simply to give Congress exclusive jurisdic every 
several States. subject. however, to the con- |) ing, and would require in each case the appro- | tion over such places as should be purcias mn 
f trol of each individual State at its pleasure.’’ |) priation of some soil of the State; and yet the | with the consent of the States. 7 that 
[his is not m case of first impression. The || power to improve the navigation of the rivers The Supreme Court have decided(3 Wheaton, at 
precise point was argued by very eminent | extending from one State to another has long | 388) that Congress may purchase land tor 4 yout 
e -Ounsel an vided by Snrer Vane ; > : : Ss a . . } ne wildings rer 
; counsel and decided by the Supreme Court of || been exercised, and is believed to be unques- | fort or light-house and erect such building sever 
: the United States in the case of Osborn vs. | tionable. The right to authorize the building | without the consent of the States, but that ! Th 
; ng as : ee a c : oe : : : . ee oe Bee 
United States Bank, 0 Wheaton. 860, Chief |} of bridges across the navigable waters of the such cases the jurisdiction remains will! | e sf 
Z . \ - Be ° o. e . | . ’ ° es tha nited vy 
; Justice Marshall delivering the opinion of the || country has been repeatedly exercised by Con- || State, and cannot be acquired by the United great 
; ) * 3. . a : : ™' . 7 . . ¢ 
a court, and deciding that Congress has the || gress, and the exercise of such right repeatedly | States except by a cession. : State 
: power to create a corporation in any case |; sustained by the Supreme Court. Mr. VAN TRUMP. Will the gentleman me 
where it is a proper instrument to carry into || It is urged that Congress can pass no law _ yield to me for a question? ot 
eflect any power vested in the Government of | whereby the title to the soil can be divested Mr. COOK. I will. es 
? ° . . . i * ¢ ° ° + > wh + . re e 
the United States. Whether the bank was a || from the owner and vested in the corporation, Mr. VAN TRUMP. I would inguir ner¢ 
necessary agency in carrying out any of the | and that the power of the Government, unin- | the gentleman why the several State conve’ and 
rs express powers conferred by the Constitution || terruptedly exercised from the beginning, to | tions, preparing constitutions forthe resp‘ im 
: upon (ongress may be a matter ot arguinent, erect light-houses, forts, arsenals, and dock- States, expressly declared the power of ® and 
} : , ? , Boo . - ° . : . ’ ooo. Sim fF ’ 
. but no one can doub/ that a railroad between || yards is derived, not from their authority to nent domain to be in the States, while th amo 
: 
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fat CONG 


tion does not mention that power 


cook. Because the principle is inhe- 
ery Government to the extent that it 
en and need not to be spec ified. 
VAN TRUMP. Lam spei aking now in 
the power of the Federal Government 
‘oa State and appropriate private prop- 
‘or the use of the Government. 
we, COOK. Iwill discuss that point at the 
ner time. 
Mr. WOOD. Has the Government of the 
ed States any national sovereignty except 
was delegated to it by the States? 
ve. COOK. I suppose the power of f the 
yal Government is derived from the peo- 
e United States under the ¢ Caaniitecen, 
it from the States. 
if WOOD. Did not the people when they 
vated their authority expressly declare that 
wers not dire etly deleg ated were re served 
<jates and to the peopie thereof? 
COOK. Yes, sir. 
\r, WOOD. That is all the answer I want. 
Vy, COOK. But they also declared that 
' _ certain powers expressly delegated 
‘he United States, and that whatever powers 
necessary to carry those delegated powers 
execution were also ices sd to the na- 
Government, 
Hut, to return to my argument, J was Si ay ing 
interrupted, that it has been decided by 
courts that Congress may purchase land 
-a fort or light-house, and erect such build- 
without the consent of the States. ‘This 
‘tually the case with Fort Niagara, which 
| for many years by the United States 
elore the jurisdiction was ceded by the State 
New York. There is no power given in the 
tution to the United States to erect light- 
sos, dock-yards, &e., except the power to 
culate commerce. ‘That the power to take 
e property for public use is given to the 
nal Government may be clearly inferred 
the last clause of the fifth article of the 
eudment of the Constitution: ‘' Nor shall 
vate property bet aken for public use without 
‘compensation.’’ This is simply a restric- 
ipon the power possessed by the Govern- 
ntof the United States under the Constitu- 
lox vs. State of Ohio, 5 Howard, 454. ) 
At 1 attempt is made to place a different con- 
tion upon the clause in the Constitution 
which gives Congress power ‘‘to regulate com- 
merce among the several States’’ from that 
uiversally given to the clause g giving the power 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
vith the Indian tribes. The power to regulate 
foreign commerce has been 5 oa conceded 
to give the right to build light-houses, dock- 


; 


tds, and harbors, to open harbors, to dk eepen 


mouths of rivers, and to create avenues of 


mmerce where they did not before exist. Can 
anyone draw a distinction between the right 
) do this and the right to create new avenues 

¢0 mmerce between two or more States 
_ fan one State without appeal sate or 
‘(at its pleasure the passage of the com- 
merce of another State through i its limits by 
railroad communication? Is the authority of 
every State over the greater portion of the 

mmerce of the several States superior to 
that of Congress? By what right can you cre- 
ae a new avenue for foreign commerce if 
you may not do so for commerce among tle 
several St ates ? 


T 


i 


be 


ne necessity of the exercise of this power may 
seen from the fact that itis in the power cf 
Creat Corporations created by the laws of one 
, by the use of controlling capital, to be- 
ne Virtually the owners of connecting lines 
‘other States, and thus to form great trunk 
nes of communication over which the com- 
merce of the interior States must be carried on, 
and thus to subject that commerce to such 
‘“posiions as their own interests may dictate, 
and thus virtually to * regul: ite commerce 


‘mong the several S States’ * by a power Ww holly 


Sti 
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Railroad from Wash ington to New York—Mr. Co 


unknown to the Constitution a tec deg le 
: mae rit ot the pe OF le Nor ad ) Z yc that 
any plan can be devised by which the govern- 


ment of any one State can reme dh this evil. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Will the ge ntleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. COOK. Certainly. 

Mr. O'NEILL. he gentleman bas said that 
these rallroade ‘orporatior us cha irtered by a State 
are entire ly inde pe ndent of the State. I wish 
to ask him if they are not bound by the provis- 
ions and conditions of the charters granted by 
the States through which they run? 

Mr. COOK. U undoubtedly, Bat the gen- 
tleman has misapprehended the point of my 
argument. The Erie railway was chartered 
by the Legislature of the State of New York ; 
but when it acquires control, by means of its 
capital, over lines of railroad entirely o1 amide 
of the State of New York, then it is exere ising 
management of railroads over which the State 
of New York has no control. 

Mr. O'NiELL. I do not suppose the gen- 
tleman wishes to be understood as arguing that 
the Erie railway, in the instance he has reterred 
to, is acting under corporate powers given to 
them by the State of New York. 

Mr. COOK. [have been insisting that the 
power to regulate commerce, which ought to 
be exercised by Congress, is being exercised 
by monopolis which are re sponsible to no one 
So far as the Erie r: tilway exercises control 
of great trunk lines running west, outside of the 
State of New York, it is not possible for the 
State of New York to exercise control outside 
of its limits. 

There is another reason, which addressed 
itself to the committee with some degree of 
foree, why Congress should exercise power to 
regulate railroads as instruments of commerce. 
The great lines of railroad west of the Missis- 
sippi river, which connect the Atlantic with 
the Pacific ocean, are being built mainly by 
means furnished by the national Government ; 
the money which is used in their construction 
is taken from the common fund belonging to 
all the States. It is well settled that every 
highway and all public improvements made by 
Cc ongress ina Territory, and which the Federal 
Government has nota right to establish in a 

State, passes by necessity to the State govern- 
ment when the change from a territorial to a 
State organization takes place. 
not by legislation fora Territory obtain a powe 
in the future State which it cannot original! 
exercise without it. This has been frequent! 
decided. The control, therefore, of the Pacific 
roads can be continued after States are organ- 
ized along their lines only by the assertion of 
a power to charter a railway within their limits 
after their admission. 

Such has been the pressing necessity for the 
exercise of the power to regulate the connec- 
tion of these roads where they form lines pass- 
ing through different States that attempts have 
been made to exercise this indispensable power 
by ae the consolidation of companies 
chartered by different States. ‘Three or four 
States get up a new confederation among them- 
selves, under which they attempt to create a 
corporation by conjoi int legislation. What will 
ultimately be the effect when exigencies occur 
which call fora legal solution of the difficulties 
arising from this legislation cannot be foretold 
That great confusion has already ensued no 
one can doubt. What are the powers of acon- 
solidated railroad company whose several char- 
ters contain the most conflicting provisions? 
How can a mortgage be foreclosed upon a rail- 
road in several States? No American court, 
State or Federal, has jurisdiction beyond the 
State in which it sits. We see to-day the dis- 
graceful spectacle presented by the Erie rail- 
road war. Gentlemen take a boat in the even- 
ing and row themselves and their corporation 
out of the jurisdiction of the courts. If fol- 
lowed, no tribunal can be found in which can 
be impleaded more than a fraction of the prop- 
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7 — D eon, 
k, Ho. or Reps. 
erty an l persons concern 1. These facts show 
He necess ty of the ex reise by Congres i tne 


Powe rconferred | y the Constitution to re Hh ilate 
commerce among the several States, a « 
heree rot limite d ecthe roan fact or DV Calis 
tutional definition to the navigable w f 
the country, but for the most part carried on 
over the great national h 

every direction through t 
of the land. 

And where does Congress derive the power 
to create corporations to build railroads in the 
Territories? The power is given to dispose of 
aud make all needful rales and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property of the 
United States. These words are no broader 
or more comprehensive than the words to rep- 
ulatecommerece. ‘** Tomake needful rules and 
regulations for,’ and **to regulate,’’ mean 
exactly the same thing, and to restrict the 
power of Congress over the Territories, as itis 


es 
cluimed to be restric ted over cotbinerce among 


ighways extending in 


he |e ngth an 1 breadth 


the several States, has never an attempted 
except, perhaps, in the Dred Scott case. 

Vhe practical question is can € Otyress re 
ulate the vast aud increasing commerce among 
the States carried on by means of railways, or 
must that commerce be regulated by monopo- 
lies whose power over sach commerce is lim 
ited only by the amount of capital at their 
command? It will be seen that the details of 
this bill have been framed with care to prevent 
the creation of fictitious capital stock, to pre- 
vent heavy charges, to prevent unnecessary 
delays ; and it is confidently believed that the 
road can and will be built should this bill be- 
come a law, and a speedier, cheaper, and 
better communication be established between 
this capital and New York. 

In regard to one provision of the bill I will 
say that | thinkitisopentoamendment. Per 
haps it is not sufficiently guarded to prevent a 
consolidation of the powers granted to this 
company with those of any other corporation. 
But I conceive that the great difficulty with the 
railroad corporations now existing in the coun- 
try is that the capital stock does not represent 
the costofthe road, but represents precisely the 
amount which in the judgment of the director: 
or those having control of the road is necessary 
to carry on its operations successfully. When 
Massachusetts sought, by legislation, to prevent 
the increase of the capital stock of her rail 
roads, and also the declaring of dividends 
greater than a specified per cent., the result 
was that the use ‘fulness of the roads was greal ly 
diminished, the roads doing no more work than 
was sufficient to earn the specified rate of 
dividend upon the eapital stock. The only 
wuy, it seems to me, by which these evils can 
be guarded against in a measure of this kind 
is by fixing, as is done in this bill, the maxi- 
mum rate of fare and tariffof freight. In other 
words, we say to this company, ‘* You may 
earn all the money you can; but you must 
impose no greater charge for passengers or 
freight than we here specify; you must make 
the trip in a certain number of hours ; you must 
comply with certain regulations as to the time 
sf starting and arriving.”’ If this bill should 
yecome a law it will be found that, so far as 
the traflic over this road is concerned, the com- 
merce will be effectually regulated for the 
interest of the public. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Iam sorry to oe 8 the 
gentlemen with another question, but I wish to 
inquire whether the object the gentleman seeks 
would not be better accomplished if he would 
prepare and present to the House a measure 
to be enacted by Congress as a genera! rat!ro: ad 
law? I think he has shown most clearly the 
power of Congress to pass a bill of this kind, 
but if his object is to assert that power, why 
not urge upon the House the passage of a ge . 
eral railroad law which mightextend, if capita 
could be raised forthe Ps — ,arailroad em 
the Atlantic to the Pacific? 

Mr. COOK. Inthe first place, the Commit 
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1 » Roads and Canals 1 inder instruc plished; it was to send with the report a note 
{ f err OpiMLON Congress had power of warning to the country. I then said 
( ! i ect, { pore i! a pill reguiating “T hope the resolution reported by the committee 
’ : ; ; 
nerce on railroads, not authorizing the will net be adopted Il donot think the report ought 
y | tt regulating commerce over to receive such an imdorsement, ag do not see how 
a? ( Neress can cor “tently ca i swdcaust over the 
tine OW agree that nt »mem re : 
hem. Now, f ag = _ — u eee mber country. tis a report full « ures, Which are so 
of the He e shall be able to give time and ingeniously Land mars shalod that one might 


study to this 


subi yect, to the exclusion of e very 
other, and shall be furnished with the necessary 
statistics and other information, it will be im- 
possible for us to adopt such a law as will be 
tully operative and e fe cctual., ‘To frame, as was 
contemplated by the resolution of instruction, 
a general law for the purpose of regulating the 
running of trains, the connection of roads, the 
kinds of cars to be used, the precautions against 
fire and other accidents, &ec.. is, with the ordi- 
nary demands of our legislative duty from day 
to day, beyond the power of any committee. 
In the British Parliament commissioners were 
appointed to examine this class of questions 
and to report from session to session all thein- 
formation obtained. Without something of the 
kind in this country it will, L think, be 
impracticable for us to frame such a general 
law as was contemplated in the resolution in- 
structing thecommittee, [believe the import- 
ance of the subject demands that we should 
have a burean of statisties upon the question ; 
that the statistics should be ae as other 
iNportant statisties are prepared, by a commis- 
sioner, whose attention should be devoted ex- 
clusively t 

Now, as to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, | Mr. O’ Neri.) * Why not 
report a general railroad law ?’’ the answer is 
very evident. Our power to charter a railroad 
the necessities of commerce. We 
must in each individual cause dee ide upon our 
sworn responsibility as legislators that in our 
opinion itis necessary for the purposes of free 
commercial intercourse that a road should be 
built upon a particular route. I submit that 
such being the nature andextent of our power, 
we cannot authorize a general system of rail- 
roads, which might extend anywhere at the 
pleasure of those who might choose to build 
them. 

Mr. TWICHELL. The gentleman says that 
this bill requires the company to make the 
through trip within a given time. I wish to 
know what is to he the penaity in case they do 
not run through in that time ? 

Mr. COOK. 


BAaine 


o this subject. 


grows out of 


There is, I believe, a general 


provision for a forfeiture of the charter in case | 


ofany failure to comply with its requirements 


Report of Special Commissioner of the 
Revenue, 


SPEECH OF HON. W. D. 


OF PENNSYLVANTA, 


KELLEY, 


In tre House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1869. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the President’s annual 
message 


Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: On the 19th of January the 
Committee on Printing submitted a resolution 
to print twenty thousand copies of the report 
of the Special ¢ 
for the use of the House, and one thousand 
bound copies for the use of the 
Department, and though I had no hope of 
preventing its adoption, I telt constrained to 
resist the motion and submit the reasons which 


‘ommissioner of the Revenue | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 





suppose it had been prepared specially to show tl 
pestilent character of that most false and dangerous 
of all the aphorisms embodied in the English lan- 
guage, namely, that ‘figures cannot lie.’ They are 
so culled and marshaled in this report as to lead to 
conclusions talse, delusive, and damaging to our 
country, and especially unjust to that Congress which 
has carried the country through the great struggle 
trom which she has just emerged. IL do not mean to 
say that the fieures embodied in it are in thems¢ — 
false: upon that 2 ut 1 do not speak now; bat 1 
mean to say that they are so detached from hoe 
correlatives as to lead to conclusions ie rly at vari- 
ance with facts which are notorious and familiar to 
every z ntl man on this floor.” 

* ” x x * * « * ~ 

“The gentleman whois announced several times in 

the report as collecting the statistics and making the 

‘al - ms has, sofaras Lienow, done his duty tairly; 
bat the Commissioner who se st ried the material for 
this re a and prepared and marshaled it, has not 
done so with a view to letting Congress and the 
country deduce conclusions from an impartial array 
of facts, but to sustain a foregone conclusion and 
advocate a favorite theory of his own, which is, in 
my judgment, at variance with the true interests ot 
the country. 


And again: 
* The thesis of the report is that we have since 1860 


so legislated that while wealth is accumulating more 
rapidly than it ever accumulated in any other land 


i or age the poor are steadily growing poorer and the 


rich richer; that the yawning gulf between poverty 
and wealth is ever widening in this country, apd that 


| the laboring man and his family eannot live as well 


| such as the world has never seen. 


upon their carnings as they could in 1s60, 

“The report—and it is voluminous—devotes five or 
six pages only to the progress of wealth and pro- 
ductive power in this Coane. but they suthce to 
show that it is with constantly increasing velocity 
and momwentum,. If it be true in that respeet, and 
the laboring people are really becoming poorerdaty, 
we are on the eveofan aristocracy more potent tian 
any that has preceded it, and of a social condition 
L propose to in- 
quire whether thisstartling proposition betrue. The 


| Commissioner, assuming that his array of facts have 


established it, says on page 2L: 
‘It has been well said that there can be no true 


| theoretic conclusion which will not be proved by 


the facts whenever the theory can be applied. We 
have given the theory of the effects of inconvertible 
paper money, and we find that the facts prove it. 
The rich become richer and the poor poorer.’ 

** Not satisfied with this, he says: 


tee 


ing, probably, as rapislly as at any former period; 


GLOBE, 


The aggregate wealth of the country is increas- | 


yet it does not follow that there is the same increase | 


in general prosperity. 
has a large family to support, is not as prosperous as 
be was in 1860, His wages have not increased in pro- 
portion tothe inerease in thecostof hisliving. There 
is, therefore, an inequality in the distribution of our 
annual product which we must, in no small degree, 
refer to artificial causes. This inequality exists even 
among the working classes themselves. ‘Lhe single 
man or woman, working forhis or her support alone, 


| is inthe receiptof arate of wages from which savings 


may be made equal orgreater than ever before, espe- 

cially in the manufacturing towns, where the price 
of board is, to acertain extent, regulated artificially 
by the employer.’ 

**And again, [ask gentlemen to listen to the Com- 
missioner’s statement of the condition to which their 
legislation has reduced our countrymen: 

***Unmarried operatives, therefore, gain; while 
those who are obliged to support their own tamilies 
in hired tenements lose. Hence, deposits in sav- 
ings-banks increase, while marriage is discouraged; 
and the forced employment of young children is 
np almost a necessity in order that the family may 

ive, 

“If this bethe condition of our country, dowe not, 
as Il have said, perpetrate a fraud when we ask the 
laboring immigrant to come and dwell among us?” 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garrievp! 
did me the honor to reply to me in a rejoinder 


| which had been prepared for the occasion, as 


Treasury | 


impelled me thereto as fully as I could in the | 


brief time allowed me by the courtesy of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire, [Mr. Ea, ] 
who presented the resolution. I could not 
hope that the House would refuse to print a 
report the preparation of which had cost the 
Government so much money in the pay of the 
Commissioner and his clerical assistants. What 


| reetness of the Commissioner's 


appears from his remark that, ** hearing that 
this attack was to be made, I have asked inform- 
ation from two sources in order to test the cor- 
position.”’ His 
reply would, I doubt not, have been more can- 
did had it been prepared after he had heard 
what I had to say. His misrepresentation of 
my position was not intentional. It arose from 
his misconception of the point I would make 
when I should have an opportunity to express 
my convictions. In view of the passages from 
my remarks already quoted, especially of my 


i sought to do was in some measure accom: |; aunouncement that I did not mean to examine 


[Febr 


lary 4. 


Kelley 


40TH Cone... 3p 8 


the question whether the figure 


; 
the report are, im theimselys 


‘**mean to say that they are s 


their correiatives as to lead to 
utterly at “ieionpsltep sts aig 
and tamiiiar to eve ry gentleman ont 
he was hardly justified in saying 
a ‘in the first place 

tated are generally correct ; 
C calla rected and arranged in 

stated.”’ I certainly did not 

the truth or correctness of that which th. 
purpose of my remarks was to de ny, an 
act | prese ute od contradicted. Pan on... 
Ce gentleman’s well known character 4 
he would not have made this assert 
remarks been prepared afier he |iad 
me. Afterhe had thus charged me wi 
ting all | had been meveeene ' dasiens 
gentleman pronounced the conclusion 
must be, then, that he refuses to yt 
port because its facts and deduc’ ions 
square with his theories and notions.” and, 


ultingly proclaime vd my op position to the » 


that the 
that t ies 


tables are 
! 
eorre cuy 


every 


ion? 


ing ‘ta most damaging admission. 


| time allowed me, and in the hope of showins 


The laborer, especially he who || 


| there is no God,’’ 


L resume the dis scussion in pursuance 
promise made when the fall of the Sp 
gavel announced the ex piri ition of the 


ih 


by an array of facts, many of which were | 
then in my possession, the dangeroy 
cies the Commissioner has attempted tos 
by ‘*doctored,”* ** manipulated,” ** gari, 
‘*marshaled,’’ or in other words, art! 
ranged figures. The correctness of the § 
set forth in the report Lam willing, as | 
was, to admit for argument sake, but nor 
fact, as time has not yet permitted me to} 
them fully. They may in themselves be 1 
but there isa falsehood known as the su 
sio veri—the statement of part of the tru 
such a manner as to produce the effec! 
positive falsehood ; and of that | charg 
the Commissioner has been guilty in « 
every part of his voluminous report. He» 
denies the existence of Deity, and trom : 
exclamation ‘the fool hath said in his 
and in support of the 
nial quotes the last four words as a com 
sentence, misrepresents the teachings of 
Psalmist, though he correctly quotes t! 
ticular portion of his language. ‘The talsel 
is in the manner of the statement, and » 
the thing stated. This illustration is no 
plicable to the document under considera 
Gentlemen who read the report from paz 
14 to 21 inclusive, wiil find an abundant array 
of tabular comparative statements whicl, | 
they are true and in themselves constitute Ui 
whole truth, prove most adequately ils asse 


tion: 


‘That for the year 1867, and for the first halfof 
1868, the average increase of all the elements whit 


| constitute the food, clothing, and shelter of a fam 


‘ness of these figures, 


been stated the number of working pe! 
| employed in each of the several brane thes of | 


has been about seventy-eight per cent., as compares 
with the standard prices of 1860-61. 


. 


And that the rate of increase in wages! 
the year 1867 as compared with 1860-01, was 
= as follows: 

**For unskilled mechanical labor, fifty per cent. 
for skilled mechanical labor, sixty per cent. 

I pause for a moment to deny the corre 
and to assert that | 
price of the necessaries of life enumerate? \" 
these tables are, on an average, not more | yan 
fifty per cent. higher than in 1860, wh tile labor 
is now immeasurably more fully employ: dat 
an advance of from eighty to one _ dred } 
cent. over the wages of that year. But t! iis : 
a point about which ingenuity may cav! by and 
is not essential to the support of my argume! 
To give these figures any practic: al value th 
should have been accomps anied by another 
column for each year, in which should have 


a 


t 


ey 


iness referred to, and the number who, th 


skilled workmen at those branches, were uD: sve 
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mpi yyme nt of any kind by which to 
‘ es, The omission of these ele- 
ie calculation vitiates the Com- 
sures, even though they are in 
true as Holy Writ, and conceals 


this report was Intende rd to per} 


, 


etrate. 
, wontleman from Ohio glorify the mem- 
isi as he may, I confidently reiterate 
iid in the tormer discussion : 
hundred and sixty and 1861, and from 1857 
rnotthe latterycar,was one of the dar! kest 
en by the laboring people of America, 
of five of theskilled workmen otthee un = 
ily employed. In Philadelphia,whenthey 
iild a street railroad they advertised for 
lred - fifty handsat sixty centaa « lay, and 
in five thousand offered, a majority of whom 
led artisans. who could find no other em- 
¢ In the neighborhood of one of the estab- 
re the statistics of Which go into this report, 
-nill,the number of unemployed men wasso 
that the county authorities, to save its skilled 
nen trom open pauperism, determined to build 
pike, andexperienced hands from roiling-miils 
ployed at bre “aking stone and road-making 
y cents a day rather than becomepaupers. For 
i paratively few who had employment the 
I assume, honestly given in the report; 
nany who were p vicking up a precarious 
y getting an occasional day’s work at halt 
s or quarter wages no account istaken; andthus 
«that may be true in themselves, by being se pi Ms 
ifrom tho e which would have e xplained an 
rpretec d them, are made to libel our country a 
Congress that carried it through the war. 
time in this connection bring the attention of 
nen to some facts: 
Look : it the palatial buildings erected in this city 
the last year and the comfortable dwellings 
mechanics and laborers. How many of them 
re are you have all seen. They are built by 
esand blocks. Ihave endeavored to ascertain 
many were built in 1860, and can hear of but 
Iwelling houses built in Washington in that 
ir. In 1861, so far as I have been able to learn, 
nedwelling house and one public school-house. 
et price for which was $3,500, were erected 
¢ Washington, I go to my ‘own city, and by 
ng tothe report ‘of the building inspectors find 
tin IS60 twenty-four hundred and seventy-two 
ces were built. The decline bhadcommenced, and 
sil but sixteen hundred and seventy-three were 
In 1860 we enlarged five hundred and eighty- 
it buil lings; in 1861 but two hundred and four 
were enlarged. But in 1268, when the Commissioner 
us labor was not as prosperous as in 1800, we 
te neg Met hundred and ninety-six build- 
nd enlarged twelve hundred and fifteen. In 
sSthere was an active demand for labor, and its 
swashigh. It could determine its own wages. 
100 labor was begging employment and wages 
were low. Asa general thing mechanics had to ae- 
pt whatever wages were offered, though ~ a few 
nstances favored establishments were able to run, 
ntinuously and pay fair wages. These exc eptional 
ses have furnished the Commissioner data for what 
innounces as a general law. 
“The low rate of wages that ruled in 18°90 would 
ive led a proficient in political economy to look for 
facts Lam now about to lay before you. Itisa 
w of social science that when employmentis scarce 
rmust aceept low wages and loses time; but 
rien employmentis quick and active labor regulates 
its own wages and is constantly employed. The 
les presented by the Commissioner ignore this law, 
Mul = consequently a fraud upon Congress and a 
‘'r upon our country, the working people of 
Wiicih Were never so prosperous as how, 
het me exhibit some other comwparis sons between 
nd 1868 which bear upon the question at issue, 
blessed year, 1860, which the C ommissioner 
eulogizes, the sheriff of Philade Iphia received seven- 
t undred and forty writs for the sale of real 
» While in 1868, the year of congressional wrong 
nd pecuniary depression. the sheriff of that city 
received but seven hundred and six writs for the sale 
t real ests ite, a falling off of largely more than fifty 
per cent. though in the interval there has been an 
ise Of forty per cent.,in the population and 
isUy more than that in the wealth of the city.” 


In connection with these statements I brought 
)the attention of the House on that oceasion 
ich hgures drawn from the reports of the sav- 
gs Danks of seven States as I happened to 
we at hand, Since then I have been able to 
add much to my collection of that class of facts, 
some of which I will proceed to exhibit. I 
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have the official statement of the total amount 
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posits in the savings- banks of Maine, New 
iampshire, Masss achuse tts, and Rhode Island, 
e Philadelphia Saving- Fund Society, which 
lowed to receive but $200 from any one 
siter in a year, and of the savings-banks 
the eity of Newark. New Jersey. for 1860 


an ! 1S61, and of those institutions, and a third 
Newark, a dime savings-bank, which has 
5 


° 


nee come into existences for 1867 and 1858 
“a¥e aiso reports from other states, butas they 
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could not be embraced in the table L have 
compiled. That I have 1 een wanting in 
diligence in my endeavors to procure h oth 
cial information as would enable me to make 


a general comparative table for these years 
will be attested DY yr and 
in the Senate, of whom I have requested the 
hames ot the proper parties to whom to apply, 
and by Mr. Spotford, the Lib rarian ol Con- 
gress, to whose industry and courtesy 
much indebted. 

All the information obtained shall be fully 
presented, and | think the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Garriep, | though he may remem- 
ber 1860 as a pleasant and prosperous year, 
will be persuade d that millions of his country- 
men remember it as a year of ceaseless agony, 
during which gaunt want entered their 
because the last dollar of their past ¢ 
had been extorted irom them by 
idjeness. 

I have not been able to ascertain the num- 
ber of de pos iturs in all the institutions to which 
I am rete rring for each year, but have them 
from the Saving Fund Society of P hiladelphia 
and the ‘savings banks of 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. These 
are, however, suflicient to indicate the general 
condition of the class of people who are de- 





gentiemen on this lo¢ 


1 am 


homes 
sarnings 
entore: ‘d 


New Hampshire, 


positors in such institutions, and whose relative 
poverty in 1867 Mr. Wells so deplores. On 
the Ist day of January, 15860, there were 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
five depositors in the institution at Philadel- 
phia, and on the Ist of January, 1861, there 
were but twelve thousand six hundred and 
sixty-two; and the total amount of denosits 
had gone down from $4,085,450 to $2,251,646, 
or little more than one half. In Massachu- 
setts. as an ollicial statement betore me shows, 
the number of depositors has fallen off in but 
two years from 1834 to 1868, inclusive. In 1865 
the total decrease was one hundred and twenty- 


fn} 
a 


eight, an almost incaleulably small fraction of 


one per cent., but in the year 1561, in conse- 
quence Of the want of employment in 1560, the 
number fell off five thousand and ten, or two 
and one sixth per cent, and the deposits re- 
maining at the close of the year were reduced 
S268, 707. 

The number of depositors in the savings 
banks of Rhode Island has receded in but one 
year from 1855 to 1868 inclusive, which was 
1861, when they fell off a dand ninety- 
eight, notwithstandin: g whicl the aggregate 
deposit increased S110, 119 33. 

‘The extreme force of the depression whicl 
as the result of our adhesion to free trade sain 
an exportable metallic currency, overtook the 
country in 1857, and terminated only with the 
issue of the currency known as greenbacks, 
and the passage of the protective tariff of 150] 
seems to have fallen upon New Hampshire as 
early as 1858. From 1850 to 1568, inclusive, 
the number of depositors in savings-banks of 
that State bas decreased in but two years, 
and 1866. In the latter year the number of 
. positors feil off about one per cent., not- 

ithstanding which the d: posits 
$26,965 31; but in 1858 the depositors fel 
off seven per cent., or thirteen hundred and 
twenty-three, and the deposits were reduced 
sy 40, 

While recounting the manifold blessings that 
period brought to the working people of the 
country the gentleman from Ohio re mit ided me 
that the working people were docile in that 
year, and indulged in no strikes sabes for 
higher wages or against a reduction of their 


pay. He said 


L858 


it icreaset 


$159.62 


“It was a yearof plenty, of great increase. I re- 
member, moreover, that it was a yearof light taxe 
There was but one great people on the fa rf 
globe so lightly taxed as the American people in Lso0, 
Now we are the most heavilytaxed people except 
one, perhaps, on the faceof the globe: and the weiteht 
of nearly all our taxes fails at jast on the laboring 
rhhen. T is is an element whieh the rentictwan sectns 


to have omitted from his caleulation altogether. 


Dicanieiiatiy 


GLOBE. 117 
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The gentleman says thatatt! resenttimela . 
er ire tter than 1 IS | ' ’ w 
nN \ we ~ s 
\W ther yatal And v " é 
nm LS > Wilith nt dl t ex t 
the un ttied a iuu 4 i y i i I 
In its relations t pita | u 3 
ind furna t ‘ 
ire not th evel inv} ' iN for 
h r wa md x t Bf eed n 
i runt ot th Xu ot 4 t tue 
capital et larg i t ti 
The ¢ tie wm has my } for | ! ng 
this significant fact, so destruetive of his own 
. - «wg V\ 
argument ind that of Mr. Wells to my ati ne 
tion. He knows that it was not until Jeshu- 


run waxed fat that he kicked: and he ought 
to know that unemployed workmen, who had 
drawn the last dollar from the savings: bank, 
and parted with furniture in exchange for food 
and tuel, were not ina condition to strike, and 
had no employers whose decrees they mi 
resist. Lneed no more powerful illustration 


of the absu rdit 


y of the assertions of the Com 
missioner than the facet that the working 

of to-day, in e 
dition in 1860, market for their 
labor and are so comparatively easy in their 
condition that when their rights or interests 
are assailed they are abl 
the assailant. 


mntrast with their abject con- 
find so wide a 


‘to oller resistance to 


fairly taken, and 

condition of savings be inks furnish the truest 
and most g in of the 
laboring people, the tacts am about to present 
will overthrow him who is in error. Be the 
judgment of the general public ‘whet it may, I 
am confident that the memory of every Amert 
can workingman who remembers the experi- 
ence of 1860 will sustain me in this controversy. 
Having shown the loss of depositors and de- 
posits in the only banks from which 1 could 
obtain information on those points in or about 


Our positions are 


eneral index to the conditi 


1860, let me compare the condition in these 
respects of the same banks in 1867 and 1868: 


Tnere (Re one In 





Ntate or City. Year number of ae of 
oa eee 
New amps hire...... 1867 {,' $2,672,150 05 
New Llampshire...... 1808 7476 2,705,242 U1] 
Manne husetts......... 1807 31.740 12.690,319 40 
Massachusetts........ 186s 1501 14.406,7 5 
Rhode Island......... 1Su7 6.815 3,651,954 11 
Rhode Island 1SU8 4.429 2,984,085 Ss] 
Philadelphia we L867 2,40) isa th 
*hiladelphia........0. 1508 Zan TOLYOL vO 
W4,.082 S40 462,084 24 


The contrast these fig 
of 1860 does not give the Commissioner s the- 
ory much support, and casts a shade of doubt 
over the accuracy of the position taken by the 


ires present to those 


gentleman from Ohio. It may, however, be 


5 . 
re garded as exceptional, and J thnerelore pro- 
ent a broader range of 


pose to pre 


iucts, em- 


bracing the amount of deposits in the banks of 
Maine, WwW Hampshire, nena New- 
ark, New 7 rsey, and the only institution at 
= Cocus | } va | 1 » ft 

Philad Iphia from which I have been able to 


obtain this information for the years Ls850-61 
and 1867-68. Lhave sought for corresponding 
facts from all the other New England States 
and New York, but have not been able to 
obtar n them. tables are, therefore, as 
complete as industry and the broadest research 
possible in 
them. 


‘| hese 


sO limited a period could make 
As, powers r, they present so general 
a corresponds nee for both periods it is fair to 
presume that they indicate the ¢ ondition of the 
savings-banks and their bepad rs rouge it 
the country. Er t 


he t ita] 
these banks in 1860 61 was as follows: 


al amount of ci p' sits in 





ann — 
Maine... $1 466,45 } Sty TO 2 
New Hampshire............. $460,024 86 io 18 
Massachusetts ececescee 49,004,236 GO 1}. 130 00 
Rhode Istand.......... W163, 700 4H 35,4 ‘74 
Philadel phia......... 10) ; d ib 46 
(1687 150.32 34 
NOWEE Rc. ccccs idsateeaic , 7 
t os ‘ 
; : , "i? 65 
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J} this statement itis shown that the savings- 
lovin in these three States and two cities in 
one vear, during what the Commissioner calls 
; . ' t « “at > rou } 
nu mon of great prosperity for working peo- 


ple, lost deposit amountug to SEvBajo4d Go. 
P ' ld > "Qi 

Phe total er sits for P07 and JSG in the 
banks of the same cities, the sume institution 


Newark, with the 


in Philadelphia, the same ir 





addition already referred to of a dime savings 

Institution which was not in existence in TS6], 
were as follows: 

18 1868, 

Maince......... veweee 29,008,500 26 $8,132,246 71 

New Hampshire veers 10,463,418 50 PS.04L O34 96 

M nseachusetts seoee 9,451,583 Th OL 838.2 ww» 4 

Khode Island psove 213,647 14 24,408,055 G5 

Philadelphia 5,003,370) 42 1,700,280 65 

(4,405 6 46 5 ASOST4 OD 

Newark Lilii62 2b 1,338,506 04 

( WN 57 108,160 74 

S128, 750.038 32 ] 89, OOF oy; 

759.038 32 

Increase......... : ; $25,004,628 65 


This exhibit is as unfortunate for the Com- 
missioner’s facts and theories as that which 
preceded it, for they show that in spite of all 
his rhetorie about the eradit 
character of the 


7 fod RC ee } 
deposits in these banks, Whieu fell off so largely 


ts and Op a ssive 
legislation of Congr the 


increased 
and that 
waite deposit at the close of 18 9, his 
ly more than double 
SUVS Wi ee eee 


in lis eason of Prosperity, have 
225,004.028 G5 during the last year, 
the aggrey 
disastrous period, is large 
that of 1860, which he s 
ln the pursuitof a comp lete comparative table 
for these tour years | have obtained an amount 
of information which, though it does not relate 
to the particular years alluded to, will not be 
without interest to the Louse and the country, 
and | will therefore proceed to present the 
fiyvures with as much method as T can. 

Through the kind assistance of the honor- 
able gentleman from the Troy district, New 
York, [Mr. Griswoip,] | have authentic sta- 
tistics from the savings-banks of his State; 
and though we were re to obtain the figures 
for the years TS6L « 
number of Ispositors the total amount of 
deposits. and the amount deposited during each 
year for the years IS60, 1866, and 1867. They 
were as follow 


r yy 
hotat de- 


» Tot r/ number Total amount 
‘ , « fer *- 
Year . f deposttora, of deposits, » parted cre 
ing the year, 
1860 veweee DOD. GOS $67,440,907 $34,994,271 
1866 ee $88,501 131,709,074 81,705,054 
ING7 wees 087,466 151,127,562 99,147,321 


From Vermont I have been able to obtain 
only the total amount of deposits for 1867 and 


Iscs. They were as follows : 

Yeur Total amount 
7 of ide posite, 

ISn7 peat e ee t a vabind sone eT oe 

Sei ceaiukbppk camasae maven inline ican oie iki ae ae ae 


From Connecticut L have only been able to | 


olitain the total amount of deposits for 1860, 
S61, and 866. They are as follows: 


Total amount 
Yea a | 

of deposits, 
190. ae ae ----- 818,132,820 00 
IR] ss 19,877,670 00 
1806 ; ; ‘ ssccces Dhewnt, 404 2 


Vhus the figures derived from every quarter | 


are consistent with each other, and the con- 
trast between the condition of things that pre- 
vitled between 1857 and 1861—for the return 
to which the Commissioner sighs—and that 
from IS86l to the close of 1868, which he so 
deprecates, is in itself sufficient to show the 
grotesque absurdity of his theory, that the head 
of every family could save mone y and make 
deposits in L860 and that none but unmarried 
people could do so in 1867 and 1868. Let me 
eopent his language on this point: 

“Unmarried operatives, therefore, gain; while 


ae who are vbliged to support their own families 
in hired tenements lose. Hence deposits in savings- 


i868, | can present the | 


CONGRESSIONAL 


. y ° . ° . © 
Report of Special ('ommissioner of the Reve piue 


ened aia Neat ae cea) ase oe 
banks increase, while marriage is discouraged: and 
the forced employment of young childven ia made 
alinost a necessity in orderthat tie family may live. 


The country will 


every head of 


hardly believe that when 
a family among the laboring 
people of New York could save money the 
whole number put at interest but 
per annum, and that when their condition had 
been so sadly impaired by the 
tion of Congress that people feared to marry 
because their wages would not enable them to 
support families they de ‘posite dl S990 000.000 
annually, or nearly three dollars for one, and 
that the number of depositors nearly doubled, 
and the total amount on deposit to their credit 
ran up one hundred and twenty-five per cent. 

Thus, in defiance of the Commissioner's 
facts, heartily as they are indorsed by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, the returns from savings- 
banks prove that, with our labor protected and 
a cheap and expanded currency, our small 
farmers and workingmen have been able to 
lay up hundreds of millions of capital upon 
which they receive interest and for their sup- 
port in age or adversity. They are happily 


S35 4,.000,000 


unwise legisla 


corroborated by other facts, whichin a striking | 


manner a the superiority of the present 
condition of the classes of peo} le to which 
I allude over that to which the Special Com- 
missioner of the Revenue would lead them 
back. While accumulating capital in savings- 
banks they have felt themselves able to make 
still more ample provision for their families 
after they shall have been called away bv the 
dread summoner, death. In the course of the 


former discussion of this subject linvited your | 


attention to the fact that in Massachusetts 
alone there were policies of life insurance out- 
standing on the Ist of January, 1868. for the 
enormous sum of $1,234,680,473. Through 
the further kindness of the scinitemenn from 
New York I have been able to obtain the lite- 
insurance statistics for that State for 1859, 
1860, 1866, and 1867. The tables 
number of policies in force at the close of each 
of these years, and the total amount of the 
policies and the number of companies issuing 
them. 

No. of Vo of 


A mount 





show the | 


GLOBE 


Year. compa- poli- of policies 
nies. C1eR, in force. 
ee . eee {V617 $141,497,977 8: 
1860 ey sasasastoneaneen 56,046 163,703,455 3 
SUMPOREO nic dhsiciance oO 6,429 $22,205,477 69 | 
SINS -Sisiciiien wile ciccgtaseneaiee 305,890 853,105,877 24 
1807 101,140 1,161,729, 776 27 
EAGPOROD 505 tic vacicca 4 95,750 $296,623,899 03 


Irom this table it will be seen that the in 
crease in the number of policiesand the amount 


insured during 1867 was nearly a hundred per | 


cent. in excess of the total number insured and 
the amount of insurance at the close of 1860, 
and that the percentage of policies for such 
small sums as small farmers or workingmen 
may maintain had increased, as the average 
amount of polices in 1860 was $2,920 88, and 
had fallen to $2,896 O7 in 1867. 

1 had hoped to present results from the life 
insurance companies of Connecticut, but have 
failed to receive them. I have, however, some 
facts from one company chartered by New Jer- 

sey whose office is at Newark and its principal 

branch at Philade ‘Iphia. 
of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hat- 
sEY] I am able to present the number of poli- 
cies issued by the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, the company referred to, on the Ist 
of January of four years. They are as follows: 
No. of policies 

Date, saelendine. 


i i ai irs ia al a tars 7,070 
January, 1802 
January, 1867 
January, 1868 





I have also been favored with the number of || tion is making the rich richer 


Through the kindness 





Mr. Kelley. 40TH CONG... 3p Spc Mat 
policie Ss outstanding for ibstenr 
period by the American Lite Inysu a 


pany of Philadelphia, together wit} 





of its policies which were for 33 000 r a 
They are as follows: af 
Date. Novof 4 S 
HPUCreier, . 
December 31, 1860........<:........ GO] =] © 
December 51, 1801 1,120 y 
December 31, 1867 7.636 icl 
December 31, 1868 10,289 Op sa gst! 
The number of these policies in exe va 
which were on the lives of pe ople of Ds % 
moderate means, and were for | $3000 or |; ; i ee 
were as follows: : a 
Year. of A ' Yr 
eR, wu u ‘ 
TOR itis ccsabotens . en 29 ‘ 
BE ins vitals pine acm eonnsiced ‘ 
BEE sdcenninsonpomnsn (cssaniaedinniedapateaeiiel 6125 tay 
Pi icitectwidatricto govman rentenenass 6,689 13,021 5 
The relative magnitude of our nations! 3, 
disappears before these statistic 8: forif the eS 
icies existing be maintained the e ompan : 
Massachusetts and New York and the ty 
ferred to outside of those States wil] pa ay t 
widows and children or creditors of th: aes 
insured a sum vastly in excess of our total ¢ 
and it is not unfair to assume that the o 
portion of the whole amount will be paid 
that class of people whom the Commiss " 
deseribes as so Oppressed Ahaha : 4 16 
and the cheap and abundant curre: now fs 
use. When in my former remarks on 
subject I invited your attention to the {iy 
relating to life insurance then in my poss: 
J said: : 
**When people in addition to laying up nm 
interest are insuring their lives, they are Gries W r 


but when, as in 1860, past ace umul: LLIONS in savi 
banks are running down, and they are wasting ty 
time in cuforced idleness, they cannot live well tw 
contribute freely to the support of the Gove; ' 
Accept the recommendations of the Commis: 
and you will paralyze industry, reduce wages, throw e 
the producing classes upon their deposits forsuy 
and deprive them of the powerco keep up the) 
ance on their lives. Such facts as | have pres 
are sufficient to refute a thousand fine-spunt 
It may, with theingenuity that fashioned this r 
be said that the policies to which L have reterr: 
on the lives of wealthy people, But such is) 
ase; two hundred and sixty-five out of each ' 
said of them are for $1,000 or less; five hundred 
forty out of each thousand are for $2,000 or less: s 
hundred out of each thousand for $3,000 or less, 0 
three hundred out of each thousand are for am 
over 33,000, These policies are the precautioust 
by well-paid industry to provide tor widowl: 
orphanage after the on, of the family shall toe 
paid mortality’s last deb Ch 


It is not improper, ‘* Chairman, that wa 
concluding this branch of my subject! s | 
say that | have presented no statement w 
is not warranted by official indorsement, 
that [hesitate not to assert that could the | 
ness of the savings-banks and life insura 
companies of the whole country be invest. 1850 

gated the results would conform to those | 
as produced. They are truly surprising 
and should they through our widely diffs 1s 
periodicals find their way across the waters is 
will prove an abundant antidote to the | 
mnissioner’s notice to those who have thous! ny, 
of emigrating to this country, but who desir 
to live in wedlock, that they may not hope to « I 
so under the legislation of that Congress wiiicd Le 
has for several years been in such absolut ting 
government of the country as to render | us | 
veto power of the Isxecutive nugatory. eae) yen 
are, in my judgment, important enough to pi tr 
duce some effect upon the credit of the coun ha 
try, for they show that our laboring people at PY: 
saving and putting at interest hundreds att 
millions of dollars annually, and thatthe p y 
at large are paying from their abundance a" shi 
largely more, than the interest ou our patio! 
debt to life insurance companies 1&8 & PLOY 
for their widows and orphans when they : 
no longer be able to provide for and protest 
them. Tie Ing 

The Commissioner's theory that our legis fin 


y 


and the po? oe 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. aT 
NES WITH ('ONG....oD Suss. Report of Special Commissioner ofr the Re renwe- Vr. Ne Hey. Ho. OF Reps. 
: : a t 
hat which was hurled atus by every, That was an idle waste of time. Had he eae > 
ad orator, from Horatio Seymour spent it in examining Mr. Wells's figures, he 2 2335 5 335 S 
, ring the last Canvass. Wealso eneoun would have discovered from their own man- s Sessa 505 F 
’ con ny every rebel paper in the South, and _ ifest incongruity ~_ notwo ortwo hundred au- 5 ; hae aoe inl _ - 
cai those who feared that it might pro thorities coul ld give them acharacter for respec . <bean e = 22 
‘A an effect upon the popular mind. Iwas ability or the weight of authority. The gen a 2 Bones > ; 2.8 
' na of the mM. The Amerie an people are tle man is an arit} t ian a 1 know 9 hat ? < x - Pm - _ 
nt enough to know when they havethe = $111,000 are not twenty one and tortv-nine BG he ae oe: 5 53 
che, or are involved in a lawsuit, or are | hundredths per cent. of $5,164,500, and that —~ SG a = & ¢ = = : : 
; gstripped of property through the medium || $87,000 are mot seven ao twenty-six hun- e¢ g 3 o 8 z 2s 
sheritt’s sale, and remembering the disas- || dredths per cent. of $5,058,500, Yet the Com > & S a 
¢ the last free-trade and hard-money era | missioner tells us they are, and so impairs the = ~3 
sb r she country, Leontrasted it withtheirpresent = value of the import tant table on page 111 of o } a> 
re iition and relied confidently upon their the report. I invite the gentleman's attention aie >a 
nent. In order to test the ac ecuracy of my to the two elaborate tables to be found on m| wo |= = my. 
A ' ory and judgment on this point, [appealed | page 16 of the report, the first ur} arong to SIReawrSserwala < = 3 
ttc rihe canvass to the statistics of my own | show in parallel columns the * average weekly e&iISSxHAYSASss| & 43 2 
5789 ; ’ pheeelenge eh telling facts found, as | expenditures for provisions, house ene? ie } : 3 
= ha \ ready t ld yo Je that in LS60 the sher! iff the nd, § average wee Kly y earning oe ane l P| en 4 4 
: ty Inhiahad received seventi en hundred the thi 1, *¢ surpla is for clot! ng, housekee ping wim 3 S bs ee te OS ne o 
writs for the sale of real estate. and or ods.” "§ ». of families in 7" SO7: the othe: amaSetgamoeess S = 2 3 
hire i 18o7 he had received but seven hundred in COrresypr rl S )] uns purporth iy to she W : : = ©: 
the SIX a decrease of more than SIXTY per “average weekly expen li ure of families of ” | 3 oe ane =, masse > . : 
- _, although the population of the city had | varying numbers in the manufacturing towns A, SUS Seat). 5328 - 
= eased more than forty per cent. What of the United States for the years 1860 and S/SSa28ESARS =i o Boa é 
ny es this faet mave significant is, that under = 1867, respectively.”’ ; . —S =:° ~ 
im of selling land under ground rents More remarkable tables than these never) “%] u poe esi, || 3 
: chase of a homestead is the savings: — were prepared by statistician. J had supposed i a a ean ae ca ae = oS 38 
of the Philadelphia workingman. I also | that Mr. Delmar. late chief of the Bureau of RA/SGTSSSSRS| SE Res” 33 
pild rtained the num be r of suits that were in- |) Statisties. was a paragon in his way: but he =2 
ce ted in the years 1857-58-59 and 1865-66 | must look out for his hon irs, for in these = ay 
est, respe atively, in our local cor ints. rhe || tables the Special Commissioner of Revenue 3 — 3 7. 
lence from this source is not less significant | has beaten him roundly in his own depart- clone > -1 ts Se 3 
f any that has preceded it. ‘The court of ment. Unhappy Delmar! Happy Commis- oe re eee > 
° on pleas is emphatically the poor man’s || sioner Wells! Por Delmai’s report Céantese - ® 
. It obtains jurisdiction by appeal fromthe | had nothing but an indignant vote requiring 7” a4 
ments of magistrates, and the amount at | jts seilasinial, though it lay ready printed hope the gentleman from —— will give 
a » before its jury is for sums less than $100.) and bound: but for Wells's budget of mor these tables . reasonable amount of conside 
po result of my investigation showed that the | egregious blunders it has such admiration and ation, and if he still thinks they may be ¢ correct 
titi of the suits brought in the latter years, approval that no love of economy coul ld restrain refer them: to anothe . auth rn -the anci em 
standing the increase of population |! jt trom votir gto print it for the widest possi matrons of his district. But before making 
cs had taken place, was but little more than |) ble circulation. ‘The tables to which I refer this reference ' beg him to advise the ladies 
pathic e half the number instituted in the former ! must sneak for themselves. for no man can | 01 /e fact that he draws his question from an 
f |. The figures are as follows: 1) deuectlie: toy aleaaeniictin: thvak. dia eben official document ; for if he fails to take this 
7 Mr i es of the want of care with which the report has precaution they will hold him guilty of y er 
[seveasskvaddonsanslaceceansanssencovabtseh svasasseenvecsGeneas! eneut’ 2,503 | been sent to the country I call attentionto the | P® trating ore. tical joke at shets Tapes 
chia 2,651 fact that one column of Gzures which oucht to submitting to their judgment so absurd a proj 
Pa OO ee eR Ce ee acd he in tl ee ea ae osition. They willdoubtless be able to tell him 
-—— | be in the latter table has been omitted and vi as 
4 that another appears twice. It is so in both that en with two children cannot live so 
editions. The tables are as follows: well on the same mROney as parents with but 
one, and that as a general rule it costs more to 
are eat aes —_ maintain parents and three children than is 
; 2 8 eee S = i} ' required for the support of those with but two 
Wecrense OS CERES = essseesge . or one, and that the same is true with refer- 
, 5 See & se. & = ence to parents and four children ; but they will 
lhe jurisdiction of the district court extends © feet ee Ge ' < | probably doubt his sincerity in asking whether 
all cases involving more than 3100. Its < Sean RS z ~ = S parents with five children ean live just as 
; rds are consistent with those of the com- 5 e = = oS 4 2 3 . > well on less money than is required to sup- 
- i pleas. The figures from the records 3 e2578 a 2 e port in the same communities parents with 
‘court are as follows : 9 ¢@FEREaE: & = = | butthree, and will laugh at the proposition that 
District Court. S S3Fe22e8: & = = parents with six children can live as well on 
\ PsiidudcigviAiebwe Rie va deoteuanitr da Pigiidelehaaicdasteneasels 9,894 ® s } e3g ° ~ less money than parents with but two; and I 
Q = = @ so @& $ f ‘ - . , ° 
Seessclpindaapgia eames OE Smee PP S || think hear them crying out, * Why, sir, what 
aia — 2 | & || do you mean by asking us whether parents 
wae ‘ 26,5038 << || with six children can live for less than parents 
a o with two, and yet in the same breath telling us 
( 87 a enna 5 that if they happen to have a seventh, be it boy 
al smo 5 =. | orgirl, it will more than double the expenses of 
1, b ; Decrease... eniewecedien shieddenontiadan iceaidndeatne 9.471 nf on ¢ * = 3 3 the whole family ? Unweicome seventh child t 
7 = = - Beas Satins 7389 es According to Wells you come into the family of 
lam sure I do Mr. Wells no injustice when wil sarvgex ey 3 = 4 = || eve ry laboring man to double the household ex 
sarin ‘complain of his palpable negligence in omit- | * 3430 * penses, though all your six predecessors he still 
; ‘Ing to appeal to such sources of information i = 8 sheltered by the paternal roof! Lucky childre n ; 
het s T have indicated, and attempting to deduce : > ~ numbers five and six! —henceforth ear toad 
YT x ones laws by which to guide our legislation 7 s welcomed every where ; for the Special ( na 
| ui the lame and impotent array of facts he n “n es 2S missioner of Kevenue has proved that in a 
lela vas digested. We pay him a salary which he zx i/REUSSZA5 =.3 “ || instances your coming reduces the expenses 
in rems adequate. His traveling expenses are &#!|!St=8S288 mn 3 > | of the family to less than they were when th 
at the cost of the Treasury, and heis surro inded “3 = || household flock consisted of but two! Accord 
& competent clerical force, and that he Z = || ing to the Commissioner this law of social lile, 
have rested all his theories upon an f % | hitherto bag: idiscovered, is absolute, and prt 
ay of facts so meager andso easily dispr oved = 5 5 2 vailed alike in 1860 and 1867, ‘ 
to say the least, not creditable to his industry oe = loinvite attention to these tables is to subject 
lement. =| moa manao® cre > them to ridicule; and yet, Mr. Chairman, they 
_ the geutleman from Ohio told us that hear- Rlweeeg-vesazu a= =; are the foundation-stone and the keystone ot 
sala ig of my intended attack he had asked in eee a , [r. Wells's entire structure; upon them he rests 
po r jrmation from two sources in order to test the - 3 = all his argument, and from them he deduced 


ctness of the Commissioner's position. i eae his conelusi ym. 80 dis paraging to the Republican 
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party in Congress, and so damaging to the in- 
terests of the country, that as a result of unwise 
legislation marriage is a luxury the laboring 
people of America cannot safely enjoy. Hap- 
pily for the country they are so flagrantly and 
absurdly false that Mr. Wells deductions and 
conclusions will be received but as the vain 
upaginings of a dreamy and indolent theorist. 

In viewof the surprising facts I have brought 
to the attention of the committee, and the ur- 
gency of the Commissioner for a return to the 
revenue tariff and contracted currency of 1560, 
{ am torced to the conclusion that he regards 
poverty and idleness as supreme blessings to 


the laboring people of a country.and [rejoice | 


that I succeeded in obtaining the floor upon the 
motion to print his report, and sounded an 
alarm to the masses of my countrymen that it 
is an insidious plea for their impoverishment. 

Inmy judgment the first duty of an American 
statesman is to watch and guard the rights of 
the laboring classes of the country. ‘They pro- 
duce its wealth, they fight its battles, and in 


their hands is its destiny; for at every election 


they cast a majority of the ballots, and upon 
their intelligence, integrity, and manly inde- 
pendence rest the wellare of the country. To 
make republican government an enduring suc- 
cess we must guard the productions of our labor- 
ers against competition with those of the ill- paid 
and oppressed laborers of Europe, that each 
head of a family may by the wages he can 
earn maintain a home and be able to support 
his children during the years required to give 
them the advantages of our common-school 
system. If the Commissioner's report proves 
anything to those who are able to detect its 


fallacies and test the fullness and accuracy of 


its comparative tables, it proves that under 
the influence of the cheap and abundant cur- 
rency we now have and the system of pro- 
tection which the war forced us to adopt, the 
American people are consuming more of the 
necessaries and comforts of life than they 
were ever before able to consume ; are pro- 
ducing more of what they consume than ever 
before and in spite of the taxes imposed by 
the national debt and other incidents of the 
war, are rapidly coming to be commercially 
independent of other nations. Yes, sir, under 
the influence of a tariff which though it levies 
duties on raw materials and commodities which 
we do not and cannot produce, is still in a 
measure protective, and au adequate amount 
of currency. We are slowly emerging from our 
commercial dependence upon England, as is 
shown fy the fact that our imports have stead- 
ily diminished since 1865. Thus in 1866, 1867, 
and 1568, respectively, the amounts of foreign 
merchandise imported into the country were 
as follows: 


Year ending 30th of June, 1866............... $423,470,646 
Year ending 3uth of Juuc, 1867............... 374,943,502 
Year ending 30th of June, 1868................ 344,873,433 


Thus it appears that notwithstanding the facts 
that the increase of our wealth is unparalleled, 
and the natural increase of our population is 
very rapid, and that ‘‘from the Ist of July, 
1865, to the Ist of December, 1868, about one 
million natives of foreign countries Lave sought 
a permanent home in the United States,”’ our 
purchases of foreign commodities are steadily 
diminishing. The sapient deduction of the Spe- 


cial Commissioner of the Revenue from these | 


facts is, that we are unable to trade with for- 
eign nations, and that to stimulate foreign trade 
we must reduce the wages of our laborers and 
diminish the amount of currency now profit- 
ably employed in the development of our pro- 
ductive power. His theory is that ‘‘ all com- 
merce is in the nature of barter or exchange,”’ 
and his complaint is that: 


"We have so raised the cost of all domestic pro- | 


ducts tliat exchange in kind with all foreign nations 
is almost impossible. The majority of what foreign 
nations haveto eell us, as already shown, we must 
or will haye(?) What foreign nations want and we 
produce, cotton and a few other articles excepted, 
they can buy elsewhere cheaper, We are, therefore, 


obliged to pay ig no small part for sugh foreign pro- . 


Railroads in the States—Mr. Doolitile. 


ductions as we need or will have, either in the pre- 
cious metals or, What is worse, in unduly de} reciated 
if national payment.” 


promises ¢ 

The Commissioner's exception of ** cotton 
and a few other articles’’ leaves Hamlet out 
of the play and surrenders his whole case, for 
we can raise enough of the articles he ex- 
cepts, and of which we have a natural monop- 
oly, to pay for every foreign production ‘* we 
must or will have.’’ 

The beneficent results of free labor in the 
former slave States are an agreeable surprise 
to its most sanguine friends. The South is 
abundantly rich in mineral and special agri- 
cultural resources, but she is suffering for the 
want of currency to develop them. Were she 
adequately supplied with currency, und the 
season should be a favorable one, her pro- 
duction of cotton, and the few other articles 
would more 
than double that of 1868, and as other nations 
must have her cotton, tobacco, rice, and other 


excepted by the Commissioner, 


procure elsewhere, it seems to me that the true 
way to stop the flow of precious metals and 
Government bonds is to stimulate production 


| by protecting the wages of labor and avoiding 
any contraction of the currency. In supportof | 





| tons. 


this view let me call attention to the fact that |! 


we send from eighty to one hundred million 
dollars abroad annually for sugar. If capital- 
ists will lend the planters of Florida, Louisiana, 


/ and Texas the means to cultivate their sugar 


fields they will produce crops that will save a 
large percentage of this vast sum to the coun- 
try.* 

‘T showed in the former discussion of this 
subject, we bought about forty-five per cent. of 
the entire amount of railroad iron exported by 
Great Britain during the first ten months of 
1868, saying: 

“T hold in my hand a circular which reads thus: 
‘Fifty-eight, Old Broad street, London, November 


30, 1868, from 8. W. Hopkins & Co., exporters of rail- | 


way iron. Monthly Report of Exports of Rails from 


|| arenotin full operation? Virginia has no yy 
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Great Britain, extracted from the Government re- || 


turns.’ By this report it appears that in the ten 


months ending October3],1868, Great Britain exported | 


tive hundred and nine thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-eight tons of rails. Gentlemen probably think 
that England’s colonial dependencies took most of 
this iron; that British India, British North America, 
and Australia took it. No, gentlemen; we are her 
chief commercial dependency. She is our mistress, 
and we maintain her throne and aristocracy. No; 
the British dependencies took but eighty-four thou- 


| sand tons, and her American dependency, the United 


States, took two hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
Of the five hundred and nine thousand nine 
hundredand sixty-eight tons of rails we took twenty- 
one thousand tons more than were taken by British 
India, Russia, British North America, Sweden, Prus- 
sia, France, Spain and Canaries, Cuba, Brazil, Chili, 
and Australia.” 


The Commissioner makes no note of such 
facts as this, but finding some fortunately situ- 


*Since my remarks were delivered I have received 
from Messrs, McFarlan, Straight & Co., commission 
merchants of New Orleans, their trade circular of 


February 1, from which I extract the following cor- | 


roboration of my views: _ 
* Receipts of the Louisiana sugar crop this season 
to30th ultimo,inclusive,feot up 47,419 hogsheads sugar 


} and 109,518 barrels, 4,692 half barrels, and 17 quarter 
| barrels molasses. But for lack of promptness in com- 


| mencing grinding early and of adequate preparation |! 


on the part of the producers forsecuringa large yield, | 


andthe early severe frosts succeeded by floods of rain, 
the Louisiana sugar crop of 1868 would probably have 


| reached 115,000 bogsheads at least, or about three 


times the product of 1867. The yield of 1868 must have 


| been reduced by mere waste, caused by lack of wood, 


| lateness in beginning to grind, and the unfavorable || Doo.rirrie, to insert after the word 


weather during the latter part of the grinding season. 
say 25,000 hogsheads or more, leaving perhaps 90,000 
hogsheads to be realized. 
bountiful crop is greatly to be regretted, and we may 
hope it will not be repeated, 


* The production of domestic cane-sweets properly 


protected and eneouraged might be increased far 
beyond the ideasof many who are directly interested. 
We believe the sugar lands of this State and Texas 
micht be made to produce the entire 650,000 tons of 
sugar said to be required annually by the people of 
the United States, saving the $100,000,000 of specie 
paid yearly for foreign sweets, including charges and 
import duty, or perhaps fifty to sixty millions actu- 
ally paid to foreign producers. We have space only 
to ask the genuine financier to consider this import- 


ant instrumentality in aid of a return to the specie 
-. . 


basis. 


This great waste from a | 


' | trade are now producing large quantit 
semi-tropical productions which they cannot || 


ated manufacturers of pig-iron gui}; 
profits almost equal to those met 
bankers’ average, he holds them yy: 
and ridicule, and wonders—yes, jy 4, 
report, sneeringly expresses his Seman 
they have not petitioned Congress +,, 
for the reduction of their profits! 
ably does not know that the high rats 
pig-iron is now selling is stimulatin« 
duction of that primary article to ay os 
that promises an early home supply aed i 
competition among our own people 

inevitably cheapen the price of iron and red 
the profits of those whose product : 
unusual request. In proof of this 
I not only point the Commissione 
rapid increase of the means of prod 

iron in Pennsylvania, but appeal to all 
gentlemen on this floor from districts jy... 
near which coal, iron ore, and limestone «. 


LOne ars 


found. Districts hitherto unknown to the 


of 


the 


“ Hiijs 


ite 
IS now it 
aSsertiyy 
r to 


ucing ] ig. 


ihe 


t 


iro! 
pig-iron; and I ask gentlemen from New Yori 
New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, southern []}\y ie 
Missouri, Alabama, Georgia, Maryland. Woe 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Caro. 
lina, and Oregon, whether there are not more 
furnaces erecting in their States, respectiv: . 
than ever were in process of erection at io 
time before, and whether those already exist); 





ice 


on this floor with which to respond to my ap- 
peal, but it is within my knowledge that Peny. 
sylvania iron men have constructed and ay, 
constructing furnaces, forges, and rolling-mj\!s 
in various paris of that State. If we would 
turn the balance of trade in our favor and px 
our bonds at par and stop the outflowing of 
gold interest by receiving them in the hands 
of immigrants, or in pay for our cotton, ric 
tobacco, provisions, &c., we must avoid 
Commissioner's nostrums, free trade and hard 
money, and promote the developments of the 
boundless natural resources of the country. 
By no other means can we arrest the ex; 
of specie and bonds in exchange for foreign 
commodities. 

There are many points in the Commissioner's 
report that I would glad review, but has 
addressed myself to a single one I will leave 
them for the consideration of others. Mean: 
while I congratulate the country that it is so 


| strong, and the currents of its prosperity are 
|| so broad, and moving with such increasing 


volume, that no official report or the vagaries 
of no theorist can impair or arrest its progress. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. R. DOOLITTLE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHE Unirep States SENATE, 
January 22, 1869. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having 
under consideration the bill (S. No. 554) to promote 


| commerce among the States, and to cheapen tie 


transportation of the mails and military and naval 
stores, being a bill to grant charters of incorpora- 
tion to build three railways, one from Wasbing'on 


| to New York, another from Washington to Pittsburg, 


and a third from Washington to Cincinnati, and the 
pending question being on the amendment of Mr. 
** empowered, 

in line two of section eight, the words ** with the con- 
sent of the Legislature of the State or States through 


which said railway may be located’’— 
Mr. DOOLITTLE said: 
me . an? 
Mr. Presipent: Without this amendment 
I can hardly understand how any Senator can 


| bring himself to believe that, within the powers 


| this bill. 


granted by the Constitution, Congress can pass 
Even with that amendment tuere are 
considerations, in my judgment, so stron 
against the exercise of the power, 1f we pos 
sessed it, that I should feel constrained to vole 


| against the bill, 
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") Yn 
., oD Ess. 


"ONG. 


N] {TH | 


oe can hardly conceive how any 


") “ind ae : onst itution the power, 


. s ied, mass this bill. There 

sa me hing in the language of the Con- 

“as itnow stands, oras it was originally 

-itwas understood by the Convention 

; re it, or as it was alw: ays construe d 

| a at men who took part in that Conven- 

vives to Congress any such power. 

ty Sect of all, are we bound by the Consti- 

eX, pits 7 5 ° 1 

gee . Notw ithstanding what we have heard 

Bibi the last ten years of the revolutionary 

ae yrough which we are passing about a 

pre = maa rpower above the Constitution, which 
cae om * logse our consciences from the oath we | 

fig ' taken to support the Constitution, I have 


nersuaded myself to believe in any such 


pig - over the Constitution and our oaths to 
[have no faith whatever in the ple 





al ‘imes heard from the Senator from Massa- 
oe ts. | Mr. Watson, ] that, ‘* for the sake of 
ting Godat ‘ humanity,”’ we may, without violating 
York. ths, step over the boundaries of the Con- 
pie »; nor in that other plea sometimes made, 
WV. ’ - we are bound by a higher law than the 
Car : Constitution oe in the performance of our duties 
bata - por in that other plea sometimes urged, 
et wore specious and delusive than any other, 
ee ‘at “the logie of events’? compels Congress 
x3 — every now and then to step over the boundaries 
RT. ‘i the Constitution has thrown around them 
my 4 » exercise of their power. : 7 
Pon \ud, sir, 1 have just as little faith in that 
nd ar lea, often advanced by the honorable Senator 
valle Michigan, [Mr. Howarp,] that in the 
would post of War we are in the exercise Of powers 
nd mnt itside the Constitution”’ or ‘‘abovethe Con- 
ae at tion.’ No,sir; no; [have never yielded 
ia ‘othese ideas. I trust I never shall yield to 
si ‘hom the convictions of my judgment, nor 


ia ak sfer my action as a Senator to be controlled 
1 hard wm. The Constitution as it stands, as it 
of the was made, as it was understood by those who 
aon made it, and by those who construed it for 
ai more than half a century, is the law and the 
est law binding upon us, upon our con- 


it 

= ices, and upon our oaths, Twice, sir, 
tesla e period that I have been here have I 
aun called to that desk, in the presence of 
aes ‘is Senate, and in the presence of Him who 
Mean: thand reigneth forever, to take a solemn 
is so to sapport the Constitution of the United 
vas sates; and, sir, as I understand it, I swore 
asing that 1 would support it in war as well as in 
varices peace, in storm as well as in sunshine. No 
lite gher law, no higher obligation than this can 


pleaded. No plea of ** war necessity,’’ no 

gic of events,’ nothing in the war or in 

purpose of the war, can lead me to think 

ne moment that I am not bound by the 

LE, Coustitution as a Senator upon my oath and 
nhmy conscience, 

the Pm urpose of that great war through which 
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| one single instance from th 


S/ a f 


- Mr. Dr Ti l ttle 


results of the war, wa h gives to * the logic if 
events,’ or to ** war necessity,”’ or toany i: 
higher law,”’ any di spel ising power a. the 
Constitution to release any Senator from his 
oath to maintain that Constitution as it stands, 
as it was formed by our great ancestors and 
construed by them. I yield toi Mr. 
President, my willing, my ee obedience 
without any mental reservation. — 

In saying this, I wish it tobe distinetly under- 
stood that I do not q he patriotic » pu 
poses of any other Senator who m: iy have dif- 


, therefore, 


juestion 


fered with me in his view of the powers granted 


by the Constitution, or who may even have per- 
suaded himself to believe that for some reason 
based upon ‘* war necessity,”’ 
events,’ or other cause, 
for the time suspended. 

Mr. President, while upon this subject allow 
me to say that | regard my allegiance to the Con- 

stitution as higher and more sacred than any 

allegiance to party. Upon this point, and upon 
this point alone, have [ been severed from the 
Republican party. Upon new questions, which 
had not arisen or been discussed at all previous 
to my first orto my second election to the Sen- 
ate, upon which [ was compelled to choose 
whether | would follow the demands of party 
or keep my oath and my allegiance to the 
Constitution, my to that party were 
sundered. It was because | believed and now 
believe that many of the measures proposed 
and adopted by this and the last Congress are 
openly and palpably unconstitutional that 1 
have opeuly, earnestly, and persistently Op- 
posed them here and elsewhere. 

Being about to leave my p lace in the Senate, 
as I look back upon the past I have no regrets 
for any resistance which | have made 
passage of unconstitutional laws demanded by 
party policy or party necessity. There is not 


} 


‘‘the logie of 


otc 
reiahionu 


end ot my course here in wide h I have opposed 
the passage of laws on account of their uncon- 
stitutionality that if called upon again, this 
very hour, to cast my vote or declare my opin- 
ion l would not give the same vote and declare 
the same opinion in stronger terms if possible. 
In full view of all the personal consequences 
which might come to me I took the responsi- 
bility. Lwoulddoso again. I knew full well, 
sir, that I should be subjected to denunciation. 
[ knew that what has already come would 1 

all probability come, that the people of my 
State would refuse to sustain me and would 
elect another in my place. Yet, sir, after all 
these have come, I distinetly 
repeat, that ou no occasion in this body have 
[ resisted the passage of any law upon the 
ground of its unconstitutionality that 1 would 
not now, if possible, resist 1t more firmly and 
more earnestly. egret is that I have 


My only r 
notdone so with greater ability and with greater 


consequenees 


the Constitution was || 


to the i 


» beginning to the | 


SENATE. 


‘friend from Massachu- 
WiLso N ] rise and say, as he often 
does, when he would cl 


tutional objections, 


i other honor: abl 
setts [ Mr. 
se his eyes to Ponsti 
** 1 do not seokeen | to dis 
cuss or te and constitutional questions, 
but I believe the cause of God and humanity 
re juires me to vote {i , 
Nor do believe that on this st abiec 
there will be any Sen: 


** war power outside the 


] + 
yundersi 


assure. 


or the pend ding me 
t at 
it to the 
C, mstitution’’ in favor 
of this bill. Nor will there be 
wny ap peal to *‘the logie of events.”’ that 
hackneyed phrase of radicals and revolution- 
ists, in which the y seek to find an inexhaustible 
source of unlimited power in Congress to do 
everything it may desire to do on any subject 
whatever, the limitations of the 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The only thing calculated to prejudice the 
mind and prevent a calm consideration of the 
questions fecateadl is what I will denominate, 
without disrespect to any, a clamor about 
mor iopoly. This clamor has been long, loud, 
and deep, both in the press and in Congress. 
I do not know all the facts. Some things may 
have transpired in the railroad operations of 
New Jersey and Maryland to give some occa- 
sion for this clamor, and to produce the discon- 
tent which manifests itself here. But what- 
ever there may have been in the past, | believe 
that reason, Whether from the fear 
of interference by Congress, or whether it be 
because the States of New Jersey and Mary- 
land, the first to enter upon the construction of 
railways, resting upon their early laurels, suf- 
fered themselves for a get a little 
behind the age, but have now awakened to the 
true situation of affairs, one thing is certain, 
th ley have learned what all other roads, both 
atthe West and the North, will learn, that their 
true interest and best policy is to be found in 
reducing rates and affording the best possible 
accommodations to the traveling publie. 
In justice to States we are bound to 
say that the facility of communic from 
Washington to New York has been greatly im- 
proved within the last ten years. The route is 
nade much easier, the journey is made quicker, 
and I think cheaper, than it was ten years ago. 
he Delaware has been bridged, the Susque- 
hanna bridged, the Gunpowder bridged. There 
are now through trains, without change of cars, 
from here to New York, with very good sleep 
ing cars for the night trains, 
of our western railroads they may be in some 
s superior. But that is only a question 
of a little more time. 
Mr. President, the first question that arises 
is this: suppose Congress has power to grant 


least 


rr to appeal 


of the passage 


Constitution 


for some 


time to 


these 
ation 


+} , } 
though on some 


respec 


an act of incorporation to build a railway ‘from 
here to the city of New York, what is the ne- 
cessity for now exercising that power? Surely 
there is no greater necessity upon us now than 


121 etl 


have Just passed was to maintain that Con- || success. there has been at any time within the last 
tion. It was not enough that we ourselves |} But, Mr. President, I congratulate myself || twenty-five years, The necessity is not as great 
‘dobey it. We resolve d to compel every | that in the discussion of this que stion now || to-day as it was ten years ago, and that neces- 


sity 


iving erman in the United States and in every 
mote “tateofihe Unionto obeyitalso. To maintain 
n ft ’ . 

ee ‘ Supremacy over every man and over every 
aval ‘ + et a . . oe ‘ be 
a of the soil of this Republic we entered 
pora Te 7 ‘ oan 3 7 
alae poutaat great struggle ofarms. To maintain 
bare. ‘Ss sdpremacy in the States of the South, 





ithe Where it was attempted to be overthrown, we 
Mr ‘Tackevery blow, we fired every shot, we spilt 
ed,” as drop of blood of our sons and of our 
con ‘hers. It was our avowed purpose in the 
aga } ‘sinning and before the beginning. It was 
‘avowed purpose in every step of our pro- 

cress. If now in words or in acts we are to 

vent (that purpose to be false, that the Consti- 
ean 1 Is no longer supreme and binding upon 
vers /F Cousciences and our oaths, then it follows 
ass ‘ this war which we waged and earried to 
e : at an expenditure of half a million of 
ong and more than five thousand million dol- 
8° ‘Ts Was inall its progress a huge and mon- 
rote “fous he. No, sir; there is nothing in the 


ar, vor in the purpose of the war, nor in the 


before the Senate none of these exciting topics 
of political strife arise. I shall not reopen 
their discussion. I shall not even reter to the 
cases in which I believe that Congress has trans- 
cended its constitutional powers. Let those 
dead issues pass; they are a part of history. 
‘*Let the dead bury the dead,’ and around 
their tomb let have peace; at least let us 
have truce long enough to cool our passions 


|| and calm our judgments and wisely meet the 


living que stions of the present. 

I repeat, Mr. President, 1 think we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that in the discussion of 
the railroad question there will be no opportu- 
nity for my hor norable friend from Mi assachu- 
setts [ Mr. Sumyer] to rise in his place, and, 
with eloquent voice and imposing , urge 
the Senate to make no distinet mn 
of race or color. My honorable 
Michigan [ Mr. 


to rise and 


Mahhel 
on accoun 
friend from 
How ARD | will have no occasion 
Say the ** war 
country require the 


: . e 
nec essities of 


the 


at Sale ate . 
nussage of this bill. Nor 


is growing less and less. The Senator 
from M: iryland {Mr. Wuyre] has just read in 
the Senate a letter from the Gove rnor of Mary- 

land, who is himself a president of a new rail- 

way company alreat ‘yi incorporate -«d by the State 
of Maryland to builda railway from Baltimore 
to this city, in which he declares that it will be 
finished by January, 1870-—w thin twelve 
months. That railway is to be a competing 
railway with the Baltimore and Chio roa vd, con- 
necting at Baltimore with the Northern Central 
railway, and over that to Harrisburg, with the 
great railroad system of Pennsylvania ; so that 
at the end of one year from this time ‘ve are to 


I 
} » ‘ 


have | in fact competing railways from here to 


the North and West, andthat, too, by le action 
of the States and the citizens of the States, 
witho ut any interference by Congress or th 
exercise of any such doubtiul and notes s 


unary powe rs. 
I insist, therefore, that even if we posse esed 
all the power which is ¢ laimed by the Senator 
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from O% there is no ich necessity pres ing 
to open railway comm inication 
fromthecit Volt Wash ngton northward asto jus- 
in enteriog upon this dangerous policy. 

fhe peopleof this city, if they would depe nd 


| ipon the Governmentand more upon them- 
es; if they would rely upon their own in- 


dustry, energy, and enterprise ; in a word, it 
they would do in Washington as the people 
have done in Baltimore and other cities, take 


their own interests into their own hands and 
open new railway communications with the 
other great railways of the country, there would 
be no difficulty in its accomplishment and 
making Washington a city of commercial im- 
portance, 

Mr. SHERMAN. They cannot now. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE I grant that the pe ople 
of this city have no legislative power; Con 
gress 18 to legislate for this District ; and there 
is no difficulty in Congress granting a 
corporation to build railroads within the Dis 
trict of Columbia. These things we do every 
day, because we have exclusive jurisdiction to 
legislate for the District. The people of this 
District, having obtained a charter fora railroad 
company through the District, can apply tothe 
States of Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other States, and ob 
tain acts of incorporation for the building of 
railroads wherever they are practicable or may 
be desired. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire not to iaterrupt 
my friend or prolong his argument, for I wish 
to get a vote on this bill to-day, but I desire to 
say that Tam informed by credible persons here 
that they have applied to the State of Mary- 
land for charters for roads in various directions 
from thiscity and they have always been beaten, 
and it was with great difficulty, by taking advan- 
tage of doubtful Pp shraseolo; gy of ave ry doubtful 
lw, that vate y finally got one road under way 
from here to Baltimore. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. That may have been so 
in years past. 1 do not profess to understand 
the history of the legislation of Maryland; but 
certainly, if we can rely on the statement of her 
Senators and on the statement of her present 
Governor, there is a road now being built be- 
tween this city and Baltimore under a charter 
granted by that State. which is to be a com- 
peting road with the Baltimore and Qhio rail- 
road, the great railroad corporation of that 
State. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to say to my hon 
orable friend that that very road referred to by 
him will probably bea part of the line for which 
this bill provides. Itis authorized by this bill 
to form part of the new road. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. So far, then, the Sen- 
ator is agreed that the monopoly exercised by 
the State of Maryland, or the restrictive poliey 
pursued by the State of Maryland, has been 
overcome, 

Mr. SHERMAN. By Congress. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. “Not by Congress. It 
has been overcome by the gri anting of ‘this char- 
ter by the Maryland Legislature, which author- 
izes a road from Baltimore to this place ; and 
the Northern Central road, which comes to the 
city of Baltimore, is standing ready to connect 
with it, so that from the city of Washington there 
will be a through, direct route, without change 
of cars baggage, to Harrisburg; and there 
you intersect the great Pennsylvania Central 
and the whole railroad system of Pennsylvania 
From Harrisburg there are several routes to 
the city of New York. Having succeeded at 
last in relaxing the former policy of Maryland, 
and the Baltimore and Potomac road now being 
in process of construction and so soon to reach 
this city, what necessity is there for the exer 
cise of this power, which all must regard as 
doubtful, and which, in my opinion, was ex- 
pressly denied to Congress by the convention 
which franied the Constitution? Bear in mind 
the statement of the Governor of Maryland, 
that nearly every mile of the road is being 


cts of in- 
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rapidly graded, some sections are ¢ anrehe 1, 
t i ll be done by dy anuary, Lai 

Mr. President, | repeat, it is pel fectly clear 
the necessity fi rr entering upon t his polley by 
Congress now 18 not as great as it was twenty 
years ago, nor as great as it was ten years ago. 
In fact, there is no ne cessity at all. 
question of inconvenience will be removed 


when we have this competing line connecting || 
with the Northern Central running to Harris- | 


burg. All who come from the West will have 
the choice of two routes, one by Pittsburg to 
Harrisburg, and thence by this new line to 
Washington, the other by the Baltimore and 
Ohio trom Wheeling to Washington; and all 
going west can go by the Baltimore and Poto- 
mac, Northern Central, and Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral, to strike the Ohio system of roads at Pitts- 
burg, or by the Baltimore and Ohio direct to 
strike that system at Wheeling. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By either route we go 
around seventy-five miles. 

Mr. DOOLITYTLE. It might be well if the 
people of Washington and all who are inter- 
ested in the growth of this city should wake 
up to their true interests and seek to open a 
shorter route to the great West. 
indoubtedly, if they attempt it, obtain a char- 
ter from the States of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania which will allow them 
to build an air-line railway, if the mountains 
will permit it, to the nearest point on the Ohio 
river. | believe that Washington, from its nat- 
ural location, might be made a great commer- 
cial city. It is as near, if not nearer, than any 
other point upon navigable waters running into 
the Atlantic to the navigable waters of the Ohto. 
Why, sir, the railroad mentioned by the hon- 
orable Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. W11- 
LEY, ] the Chesapeake and Ohio railway, is the 
one, in my judgment, in which the city of 
Washington is more interested than any other. 
By a direct connection from here to Staunton, 
upon that road, in Virginia, and thence by the 
Kanawha valley to the Ohio river, there to con- 
nect with the navigation of the Mississippi and 
with all the great railroad systems of the West, 
is, above all others, the most important route 
for this city. But, Mr. President, for Congress 
to charter a new railroad from Washington to 
New York at the very time when all necessity 
for it is disappearing is, in my opinion, very 
unwise. I see no good reason for it. I see 
many, many reasons against it even if we had 
the constitutional power. 

As to the inconveniences mentioned by the 
honorable Senator, the refusal to check bag- 
gage or sell through tickets, I believe they 
might be remedied “under the power which we 
undoubtedly possess here in Congress over the 
District of Columbia. When a competing 
road reaches this city from Baltimore, con- 
necting with the Northern Central and Penn- 
sylvania Central, there will be no longer any 
difliculty on this point; it will regulate itself. 
Competition will compel the checking of bag- 
gage and the selling of through tickets to all 
the North and all the West: but even if that 
does not, the authority of Congress over the 
railroads within this District could impose such 
terms and conditions upon them as would be 
just and reasonable on this question. We 
could make it for their interest to be reason- 
able. There is nothing in these inconven- 
iences, therefore, to make it necessary to enter 
upon the exercise of this great, this gigantic 
power of building railways through the States 
by act of C ongress. 

Mr. President, before I go to the argument 
of the question of power I will call attention 
fora few moments toa portion of the argument 
of the honorable Senator from Indiana, [ Mr. 
Morroyx.] In some things I agree with him; 


imposed upon either the carrying of freight or 
New Je gers across the States of Maryland and 


»w Jersey which is not imposed equally upon | 


the citizens of New Jersey and the citizens of 
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ven the | 


They could |) 
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Maryland it would bea clear vig 
1} Constitution of the Unite ad Sta 

held so by every court where tho o« 

presented; and Congress, in the 

commerce between the States, micht a 
|| as by enactment to prohibit the oni crete 
|| any cuties or tolls upon travelers or que, 
1] dise through the States of New fat 
Maryland other or greater than are im 
upon their own citizens; but, sir, if th, 
ot New Jersey and Maryland treat +) 
citizens upon precisely the same {voting ac, 
treat the citizens of ‘other States, |. yi ah 
heavier tolls for the use of their raiiwa, 
think it is within the power of those State 
levy tolls upon merchandise and uno 
transportation of passengers. 

Let us see, for one moment, . YW far 4 
'| doctrine of the Senator would ¢ g., 
the State of Maryland authorizes a tol] | 
across Gunpowder river for trave slers, ay 
to the company mi uking it, “*You m ay 
twenty-five cents per capita of every tray 
who crosses the bridge,”’ is that an’ 
tutional exercise of power? Is that 
such a tax or toll on passengers that the 
cress of the United States would be auth 
| to interfere, and by a penal provisi mn mak 
/ ac rime on the part of those who und 
| collect such a tax? Or ifia ferry acr 
river is chartered by the State, is it 
stitutional tax upon passengers or me} 
dise if the State allows that corporation: 
lect toll for crossing the river? Or sy 
|| a State, instead of chartering a company 
| build a bridge across a river, 
la company to build a railroad across a) 
of its te ‘rritory, ands hould say that the « ae 
in lieu of taxes imposed upon the real ¢ 
belonging to it, should pay a certain 
if you ples ise, of its net receipts or of | 
|| receipts into the State treasury, woul) 
be an unconstitutional tax? Or let me 
pose another case—and this will bring: 
question home: suppose the State, 

of chartering a corporation, builds the r 
| itself and runs it and takes all the tol 
| passengers and all the tolls for freight, ins 
of taking one fifth or one seventh, would! 
| be an unconstitutional levying of tolls 
| travel and merchandise through a Sta 
| the State deals with all the citizens of ‘the U 








should char 
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ted States precisely alike, if it says to those 
cross a toll-bridge, whether they live in \ 


| certain sum, and no more,”’ it is not, in: 
| opinion, a violation of the Constitution 
| United States. If this new doctrine is can 

out what shall we say of the great Sta 
|| New York, which levies tolls on the Erie ca 
|| the great oe of commerce between | 
| Westand the East? That State h: as expend 

probably a hundred millions to open these « 
nels of commerce. Has she no right to oy 
remuneration whatever for all this vas! ex 
| penditure ? 
Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator all 

| to ask him a question? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORTON. If the State of Mary! 
has the right to require that the t ailroad | 
| pany shi ll pay into the treasury of the | 

thirty cents for every passenger ¢: arried| be 
| Washington and Baltimore, I ask if it has n 

| the right to require that the railroad 
shall pay thirty dollars for every passe eng 
between here and Baltimore? 
| whether such a tax as that would be co 

tutional, and what would be the effect of © 
(| Mr. DOOLITTLE. Suppose the 5ta 
| Maryland had never built a railroad? ° 
_ pose the State of New Jersey had never 
| any railroads? 
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| supposed, even, does not test the question. 
suppose a State, by its own exercise ofe 


‘| a road itself: according to the Senator s 





| Jersey or Peunsyly: ania, ‘You shall pay a 


I ask, fart! tr 


This putting ‘ot extreme case 
[ will go so far as to say if any restriction is |) cases which are in themselves impossible t 
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impose a single cent of 
traveler for traveling over it. If 
ses taxes one fifth of what the passenger 
‘ ® } 

guolng over the 


sate cannot 


road, 
‘ thai to be a tax on ee rs; but 
had built the road itself and ts ixe “d 
:. that is no tax on passengers at all. 
Ol TON, How was it in the Nevada 


} vileyze Ol 


state 


DOOL iT TLE. I will come to the 
ise in about five minutes. 
t believe that either the State of New 
the State of Maryland has obstructed 
freight or mer- 
P I believe w hat is stated by the Sen- 
aes wc from both of those States, that they were 
oT . the first. Lthink the very first, to enter 
» fos . the experiment (for it was then an ex: 
* of railway communication. It proved 
o}] pa success. But it cost the State ot Mary- 
; large sum of money. It involved the 
vin debt. It was compelled, and | think 
sas but just that it should do so, to require 
oad i in some way or other to pay a por- 





of passe ngers or 





Ri rent 


+ i { ita peoseeda into the ireasury. How 
the (*..° < the railroad acquire any proceeds ? It 
; uire them either upon merchandise or 

: n cers; for that is all their business. If 
Bak require them to pay two per cent. or five 
rany other per cent. on their receipts 

. tax on their business: and what is their 
i ss? Receiving tolls tor freight and re- 
nt iy passage money for passengers ; and if 
Siate collects anything of the railway com- 

npant y you take a part of the receipts from each 
gras ce, Whatever is collected from the com- 
wis of necessity collected by the company 

gut or passengers. If the State had built 

pal « roud, as it had the undoubted right to do, 


iid tuke the whole of them; but as the 
~ te charters a corporation to do it, it gives 
men who furnish the money for the 
m sons a share of the proceeds, reserving 
sping something to the State in heu of taxation and 
se pay the indebtedness incurred by the State 
the ud of the construction of the railw: Ly. 
tolls Now, sir, 1 am discussing the question of 
i titutional power, not of good policy. I 
ald tha vimit that it would be better policy for every 
ls u Sate in the Unton to adopt the poliey pursued 
ate? the State of Indiana, and not to impose, if 
thel i please, any direct tolls upon passengers 
hose vid travel; and yet even Indiana is compelled 


ia N get taxes out of these railroad corporations | 
Il par a . some way, and those taxes, whatever they 
ie ive, must come out of the earnings of the cor- 
yn ¢ porations, and those earnings come from the 
$ Cal | carriage of passengers and freight, and from no 
State ther souree. 
ie ca And now, sir, let us come to the Nevada 
yeen t we. Although there was some general lan- 
KD guage used by the judge delivering the opinion 
eae i that case looking in that direction, it seems 
' ie that the principle contended for by the 
vast ex norable Senator from Indiana is not involved 
the facts of the ease. What was that case 
ull Nevada? That State levied upon astage com- 


ity a tax per capita upon all men going out 
' Nevada. It was a kind of ne exeat reqnum 
faryland 0 stop & man going out of the State. It was 





‘1 assertion, in a modified form, on the pone 
he Sta ' this young State of Nevada of that old, 
hetwe: p.oded doctrine of Great Britain, ‘“‘onee a 
has subject always a subject. There was no tax 

mpa evied on men going into Nevada. It was a 
asseng ‘ax levied on their going out. ‘The court very 
further properly decided that a man who went into 
. car Nevada had a right to go out of Nevada with- 
ot} we being taxed for going out or coming in. 
Stat Sut let me usk my honorable friend from Indi- 
2? Su ava, suppose Nevada had authorized a com- 
ver but Hauy to construct a tunnel through the Sierra 
1e Ca ‘evada mountain and had said to the com- 
‘le t pany, ‘* You may charge twenty-tive cents ahead 

be on every traveler that goes through it,’’ would 
eminent — have been unconstitutional? Or if Nevada 
g, builds tad built a bridge across one of its rivers, 
r's d Would it have been unconstitutional to require 


| across; 


> , ° } 
Ratlroads ln Ldee States 


the ce so much a head tk 


yMpany to pay ir every 
passenger tbat crossed it? It the Supreme 
Court have decided that, t} ey have decided a 


great deal that they did not decide in the Nevada 
lhey simply decided 
. } N p } oo | 
In the evada case t] mn had a right to 
go out of Nevada without any restriction being 
Imposed upon him by the State. 

Mr. MORTON. IL should 


Ser nator 


case, | am quite 


Mab al 


like to ask the 
right here if the State of Nevada has 
no right to levy a ts UX cup na Man going out of 
Nevada has it a right to levy a a man 

across 
place it on the 


tax on 
going into aca or one going clear 
it? The Senator 
ground thai » had no right to levy a 
tax on am: ng anal of it, but carrying with 
his argumy eat the implication that i if he was 
going into it, or clear aeross it, the State would 
have aright to tax him. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. J 
vada has aright to tax 
The EPC Court 
referred to a 
Senator 


seems to 


the Stat 


ill ro 


do not sav that Ne- 
a man tor going into it. 
have de 7] 1 ded 
little while ago by the honorable 
from New Jersey, [ Mr. FRELINGHUY 
SEN, ] where the opinion was delivered by Jus 
tice Grier that no State has a right to taxa 
passenger for coming into it. Neither the Stat 
ft New York nor the State of Massachus 
has a right to impose a tax on immis rration inte 
the State, nor has Nevada a ri 
tux On emigration out of the State; but in 
traveling upon the roads built in Nevada, or 
under the authority of Nevada, if the State of 
Nevada puts no ot her or greater tax or restric- 
tion upon the people who do not live in Ne- 
vada than it does upon its own citizens we 
have no right to complain, and the Constitu- 
tion is not broken, in my opinion; and that, I 
think, is the distinetion. 
Mr. MORTON. I will state 

from Wisconsin that the Supreme Court does 
not base its decision at all upon the fact that 
it is a tax on passengers going out of Nevada 
any more than on those coming in or 


in the cuse 


oht to impose n 


to the Senator 


going 
but that it is, in substance, a tax upon 
passengers at all is the very question decided. 

Mr. DOGLITTLE. I have stated my view 
of the substance of that decision, and I think 
all that 
and I shall pass on without further discussing 
that point, as I do not wish to occupy too much 
of the time of the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, let us come to the great 
question, the question of constitutional power. 
1 maintain, first, that there is no express grant 
of power in the Constitution to Congress to grant 
an act of incorporation to build a railroad within 
the States. 1 think no person on the floor of 
the Senate has contended that there is any ex- 
press grant of such a power. If there be any 
grant in the Constitution it must be imp lied 
trom other clauses of the Constitution. It must 
be upheld as an incident to some of the powers 
which are granted. ‘The words which are re- 
lied upon by those who contend for the exer- 
cise of this power are these: 





* Congress: 


toe stablis h post offices 
and post roads; 


ll have power 
* ” ‘to regulate 


commerce with fi re ign nations and among the sev- 
eral States;”’ . “to lay and col- 
lect taxes, ‘duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 


debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare.” 

Llow was this question understood by the men 
who made the Constitution? I undertake to 
say that it was unanimously understood in the 
Convention which made the Constitution that 
the clauses of the Constitution then agreed 
upon contained no such power. Every person 
who took part in that discussion understood 
that the clauses then adopted contained no 
such power. Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, 
perhaps the most distinguished man that Con- 
necticut produced in the revolutionary period, 
and whose brother, [ believe, was in the direct 
line the ancestor of the honorable Senator from 


Ohio, understood thatit contained no such power 
and he was opposed to granting any such power 


when it was proposed by Doctor Franklin. 


Mr. Dooliitle. 


it will bear upon full consideration, . 
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Mr. Sherman wa 


expense in such 
St 


pposed to it becaus: 

cases would fall on the United 
utes and the benefit acerue to the places 
where the canals may be cut."’ There were no 
railways then. The debat a question 
& means of opening a new and 
ation. Mr. Madison 
vrinte l. 
Convention he pro 
rant chart 
wing that his 
in giving that power to Congress was to give 
the power to open means of communication. 
Mr. Rufus King understood that no such power 
was granted and opposed the granting of any 
such power. Alexander Hamilton believed that 
Congress had no such power, and in his articles 
in the Federalist expressly declares that it was 
his opinion that Congress had no such power. 
Jefferson, as everybody knows, declared that 
no such power existed — the Constitution 
of the United States. Mr. Madison, who ha 5 
sometimes been looked up to as the very father 
of the Constitution, whose opinions 7 m its 
true meaning havc always been held the 
h ighe st re spe Ct. havin ¥Y propose d it in i on 
vention and it having been voted down, knew, 
President of the United States and the 
question was brought before him for his official 
ction, that no such power was granted in the 
Constitution, that no such power was intended 
to be granted, but was expressly 
Congress by the Convention whieh made it 
therefore he put his veto on the internal im- 
provement bill. I have the veto message of 
President Madison before me, in which he dis- 
cusses this question and takes up these different 
clauses in the Constitution under whieh this 
power is claimed, and in which he states in the 
clearest onl most une juivocal terms that Con 
gress does not DOSSeSS If. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 
the 3d of March, 1817: 

“Tam constrained, by the insuperable difficulty T 
feel in reeonciling the bill with the Constitution ot 
the United States, to return it with that objection to 
the Houseof Representatives, in which it originated. 

“The legislative powers vested in Congress are 
specified and enumerated in the eighth section of 

the first article of the Constitution; and it does not 
appear that the power proposed t exercised by 
the bill is among the enumerated powers, or that it 
falls, by any just interpretation, within the power 
to make laws necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution those or other powers vested by the Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United States. 

‘The power to regulate commerce among the 
several States,’ cannot include a power to construct 


e arose on 
} } : 
nvout Canals as 
easier means of ¢ re per 
understood that such a rn 
‘This its certain: for in the 
pose d to give Con 


wer was not 


YTess the pe 
ters of ine orp oration, avo 


wertog 


put Nose 


(rr 

a 
' 
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when 


refused to 


and 


In what vear was that? 


The veto be ars a ite on 


to be 


roads and ean: ‘als and to improve the navigation of 
watercourses, in order to facilitate, promote, and 
secure such a commerce, without a latitude of con- 


struction departing from the ordinary import of the 
terms, strengthened by the known inconveniencies 
which doubtless led to the grant of this remedial 
power to C ongress, 

“To refer the power in question to the clause ‘to 
provide for the common defense and general wel 
fare,’ would be contrary to the established and con- 
sistent rules of interpretation.”’ 

I will not read further from this able message 
of Mr. Madison. He is, I think, justly regarded 
as one of the ablest expounders of the Con- 
stitution, for he took a most important part in 
its creation and in its defense before the peo- 
ple, and he positively knew that the Convention 
which framed it withheld this very power because 
he had himself offered in the Convention to give 
Congress that power and it was voted down, 
and voted down for reasons distinctly stated. 
The veto message of President Monroe has 
already been referred to in the course of this 
discussion. Mr. Monroe states his opinion with 
that clearness for which he was distinguished, 
touching all the clauses of the Constitution by 
virtue of which or under which this power 1s 
claimed. I willrefer to butasingle paragrayh 
He says: 

‘It has never been contended that the power was 


specifically granted. It is claimed only as being 
ncidental to some one or more of the powers Winch 
are specifically granted. The following are the 
pe ay rs from which it is said to be derived: 


. From the right to establish post offices and 
post ‘ pads. 


From the right to declare war. 
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fo regulate commerce, 

1. To pay the debts and provide for the common 
defer rid neral welfare, 

: From the power to make all laws necessary 
ind proper forecarrying into execution all the powers 

ted by the Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or officer 
there 

ie Riess the power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tor wid other property of the United States. 

“According to my judgment, it cannot be de- 
rived from ¢ ither of those powers, nor from all of 
them united, and in consequence it does not exist.” 

Mr. President, we all know, for it is within 
the recollection of Senators, the discussion 
which took place upon the veto of General 
Jackson upon the Maysville road bill. It is so 
familiar that I will not quote any of its lan- 
guage. Itis well known that he maintained 
the same views which had been maintained by 
Madison and Monroe in their veto messages, 
and which were known to be the views of the 
Convention that framed the Constitution of the 
United States. 

But, Mr. President, there are two other gen- 
tlemen as distinguished, and perhaps more so, 
than any others in civil life in the revolution- 
ary period, whose opinions upon this question 
ought to be well considered, I refer to Mr. 
Jefierson and Alexander Hamilton. They were 
the representative men of their period, repre- 
senting different and somewhat antagonistic 
ideas on this very question of the proper con- 
struction of the Constitution; the one repre- 
senting, if you please, laying great stress at 
least upon the powers reserved to the States ; 
the other, from his natural tendency of mind 
and his convictions, in favor of the most liberal 

mnstruction of the powers vested in the Federal 
Government, Sir, when both those men— 
the man who represented the most enlarged 
ideas of tendencies and 
opinions favored centralization of power, and 
also the man who represented the ideas of 
republicanism, a strict construction upon all 
the powers granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment and a liberal construction of all the 
powers reserved to the States—when both 
these men, who were somewhat extreme in their 
views and opinions, but were the true repre- 
sentative men of their period, concur in tell- 
ing you that the Convention which framed the 
Constitution gave Congress no power to char- 
ter incorporations, to build railways, or to cut 
canals, it seems to me almost impossible that 
gentlemen, if they desire to construe the Con- 
stitution as it Was made or as it was construed 
by those who made it, can find in the Consti- 
tution the power to grant this railroad incor- 
poration. 

There are one or two other features of this 
bill to which [desire to eallattention. Having 
shown, as L think, both from the Constitution 
itself and from its proper construction that no 

uch power was expressly given and no such 
power can i ei be implied, there are still 
other objections. Under the terms of this bill 
the power of eminent domain is asserted over 
the Mil and territory of the State without its 
consent. The State is substantially ousted of 
its jurisdiction. The bill provides that for all 
acts done or omitted by the railroad company 
there shall be no suit commenced ina State 
court which shall not be transferred, upon ap- 
plication, to the courts of the United States. 
Therefore the property which is taken is to be 
taken by the authority of the United States. 
True, by an amendment adopted yesterday, the 
words ‘‘in behalf of the United States’’ are 
stricken out, but the effect is not changed. The 
property is still to be taken from the State by 
the Federal Government and the title put into 
a corporation created by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and then the Federal Government as- 
serts its jarisdiction over this road and over the 
soil of the St: ate c overed by its tracks and de- 
pots and over al | quest ious done or omitted to 
be done in and about the same. It asserts the 
jurisdiction of the United States and the Uni- 
ted States courts without asking the consent of 


Federalism, whose 
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Railroads in the States Doolittle. 


— Mr. 


the State. Without the adoption of my amend- 
ment, which requires this to be done Sa with 
the consent of the . egislatures of the States, 
this bill is, in my judgment, a clear  eialetion 
of the spirit of ac onstitution, if not of its 
express letter By the seventeenth clause of 
the eighth section of the first moni of the 
Contino Congress has the power— 


* Toexercise exclusiy elegislation in all cases what- 
soever over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as iInay, by cession of particular States and 
the aecce ince of Congress, become the se at of the 
Gove rome nt of the United States, and to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased by the con- 
sent of the Legislature of theSctate in which the same 
shall be for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards, and other needful buildings.” 

These = other 


words, needful buildings,’’ 


would cover a railway, its stations and_ its 


| track beca 


| earth it 1s true, 


ise its track may be said to be a 
belldiee within the comprehensive meaning of 
the term. Itis a great engine, laid upon the 
over which pass locomotives 


with cars so rapid as almost to annihilate time 


and distance. A mighty engine! to be sure, a 
thing of modern growth, not known when the 
Constitution was formed, but none the less a 
thing, a ** building,’ which would be embraced 
within these words. Sir, is it to be supposed 
that if the Government of the United States 

has no power to obtain exclusive jurisdiction 


| over the ground on which to build a fort with- 


| out asking the consent 


| or other pub lie buik lings, but it 


| and adopted. But, 
/ in the section. 
| bill 


} mmenced in any 


of a State Legisla- 
ture—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. My friend certainly must 
be aware that it has been decided that the 
United States may purchase ground for forts 
cannot have 
exclusive jurisdiction, under the language of 
the Constitution, without the consent of the 
States. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I understand that. If 
the honorable Senator had heard the beginning 
of my argument he would understand the force 
which I give to this clause. I maintain that 
this bill ousts the jurisdiction of the State over 
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this railroad by giving jurisdiction to the courts | 


of the United States over whatever may be 
done or omitted to be done in the operation of 
the railway or in its construction, 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bill itself allows no 
cases to be carried to the courts of the United 
States except cases where the validity of the 
franchise is called in question, 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I understand the lan- 
guage of the bill. That was offered by way of 


amendment to a certain portion of the section | 


sir, there is another clause 


“That if any suit or proceeding, either in law or 
equity, or any criminal prosecution mal _be com- 
State court, against the N 


} and Wenhingtos Railway Company, their successors 
| or assigns, or any person authorized or employed by 


them, forany act 
about the construction of the railway hereby author- 
ized under and by virtue of this act, and in which the 
validity of «nu Sranchise conferred by thisact is denied, 
or to restrain by injunction or otherwise the construc- 


tion,completion,or operation of the said railway,” &e,. 


This clause in italics 
inserted with a view in part to avoid the effect 


I have no doubt was | 


Let me read a clause from the 


Few York 


done, or omitted to be done, in and | 


of the constitutional provision to which I have | 


referred; but it does not relieve the section 
from the fact that the United States Govern- 
ment creates a corporation, endows it with just 
such powers as it pleases, and it denies 
State any right to have any suit against any 
person for what has been done or omitted to 
be done, if it is claimed that it draws 
tion any one of the franchises of the corpora- 
tion. ‘Those franchises are without limit. If 


| the power exists in Congress which is asserted 
| here, those franchises may be such as com- 


| franchise may grant to the 


pletely to oust all jurisdicuon whatever. The 
corporation the 
power to forbid a single person to set his foot 
within any building or upon the track of the 


| railroad which belongs to this company except 


by the express permission of the company, |, capitalof every State by the great moneyed cor 
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s in ques- | 
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and thus exclude every citizen and «1... s 
the State from setting his foot upon >... 
by permission ofthe corporation, In hs : 
it is an ouster of the jurisdiction of th, 
if Congress has this power. I do no; 
this bill by its terms goes so far ns at 
to oust all jurisdiction in criminal ea< eae ee \ 
murder we ‘re committed withi in one of the ae tM 
of the railws LY, the case mi} ght be 
State court; but if Congress chooses + tion 
if it has the power asserted, it can 
jurisdiction sca in a case like that. ’ 
But there is still another objection, 4 sible | 
bill asserts the power of Congress to 4 oh 
portion of the real estate of the State with ' . trol 
the consent of its L egislature, and wi : rel 
it just so far as Congress chooses to ae ’ 
it from taxation by the State. The State ,.. 
tax its own property no longer in ite o. 


Oust t a 


right. It can only tax it by permission of ir. Pi 
Congress. We all know that these ereat rail. ee 
road franchises are among the most yalnais 

of all property which can exist in a Stas, ved 
Take the great Pennsylvania railroad em. val 
pany in the State of Pennsylvania. gone o pres 
the most important property interests of tha: laying | 
State is in that railway. Shall Congr cs 

the power to usurp jurisdic tion over os it rail- > Gros 


way corporation, to take possession of jt ayd tbe! 
withdraw it from the taxation of Pernneylya. pit 
nia except by the consent of Congress?” |; nov 
Congress has the power to charts raraily VSy 
corporation side by side with the Baltimor ius 
and Qhio railroad, Congress has the power jy Su 
the exercise of this right of eminent domain J 


ii 


to take the Baltimore and Ohio railroad ise); Lit 


and to subject it to its control, and to with tlon Wi 
draw it altogether from the taxation of the ment. 
State of Maryland. [ maintain that withou 

the consent of the State no such power cay lepet 
be exercised by Congress, and none ought | 

be exercised even if Congress had the power, eve 
If Congress enters upon the work of building Mn | 
railways it must defend them by law against 
State taxation, or the States can tax them out Is 
of existence. And if Congress takes away 

the power to tax them for State purposes, 


some of the greatest and most valuable por hie g 
tions of the State, its soil and jurisdiction, are tall 
withdrawn from State taxation. i M 


It is upon these grounds, Mr. President, first, 


that by the Constitution Congress has no power Const 
to grant an incorporation for any such purpose: auel 
that such power is neither expressly given nor mbe 
ean fuirly be implied trom the powers which ibe 
are granted; second, because Congress has no they 5 
power without the consent of the State Legis- sirong 
lature to assert the right of eminent domain, trate i 
and thus far to oust the jurisdiction of the State exis 
over its property, its own soil; and third, be: to con 


cause Congress has no power to withdraw valu: 


able and important property interests bel ni om 


ing to the State from State taxation, that am 1per 
opposed to the passage of this bill. I believe = 
in the truth of what Justice McLean said, that r pot 
the exercise by Congress of these tremendous at 
| powers will, if once entered upon, revolution: i! 
ize the Government. If C ongress once b egin, Must | 


of necessity all railway corporations wii secx 
to be chartered by national authority. Ik believe . 
if Congress shall bring to itself here, : and u under 1 aE 


its control, all the railway corporations of 





United States, it will in the end subject te po 
control of this Government to an aristocracy ! - 
of concentrated wealth, not an aristocracy 0! 
men which may have some redeeming quae m 
‘ties, but an aristocracy of mammoth corpor ; 
ations, which, as has been said in strong An: ta 
glo-Saxon, have neither ‘ bodies to be kicxe a 
nor souls to be damned.’’ In the hands of en 
these great mammoth railway corporal! ee ne 
representing thousands of millions, Congresses ae 
and Presidents will be but playthings. 7 
Sir, we know from the history of the ¢ — \I, 
try and what transpires in the different St - mia 
on the subject of railway corporations, 8 oa 
power and influence that are ex xercised at the ey 


‘ 
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| this greatest engine of 
i system. If vou 


here—and concentrated 





ert ail 
you once enter upon this pol- 
" predict the result to our Govern- 
you It, as we have 
Alexander Hamilton, ore of the 
n of the Revolution, but who, in the 
» of the Constitution and the con- 
» he sought to give to it was always in 
nlarging the powers of the Federal 
nt and concentrating as much as 
power in Congress ; ifeven he, who was 
jay the genius of centralization, shrank 
in this proposition, if he was unwill- 
yea construction to the Constitution 
sald bring such a power here, how is 
that any statesman at this day can 

a power under the Constitution ? 
President, Ihave observed the fact—it 
entirely by accident, I hope it is—that 
new régime every Statue has been 
i from the Rotunda of the Capitol ex- 
at of Alexander Hamilton. Ishetobe 
esiding genius of the coming future? 
always re presented in his lite the Fed- 
dency to bring consolidated power to 
Government, he may represent the future 
‘ore us, aud which is soon to come, and 
if you pass this bill has already come. 
wer of the States over their own rail- 
_theirown means of communication, their 
iustitutions, even over their suffrage, is 
subjected to the power of this Govern- 
. If this measure shall pass and be acqui- 
Lin by the people every railway corpora- 
will desire its charter under this Govern 
lhey will seek a national charter. They 
ck national authority for all their acts 
nendant of State control. The time would 
far distant before they would seek to 
eve themselves from State taxation in whole 


t ’ ; ” 
ur lustitutions . 


@ 


part. They will be here in immense || 


the representatives not only of hun- 
sof millions, butof thousands of millions 
, concentrated j 
tors who meet in secret and control all 
Kiergiganticoperations. Whenthe time comes 
all this concentrated power is here, | tell 
. Mr. President, and I tell you, my brother 
itors, the days of this Republic under the 
Constitution of the United States as our fathers 


ars 


‘ 


ered. The plea for a strong government 


and controlled by | 


Y = 
Pe) Mit rade 


Vi. Klint. 


have ever been presented he 


re. As I said, in 


a brief period | shall leave the Senate and 
prebably public lite forever. IL can have no 
other hope or wish but the prosperity of my 
country. I implore my brother Senators not 


to allow any of these spe cious ple is of com- 
mercial necessity or the logic of events or the 
desire to build up a great and splendid capital 
at Washington to induce them to enter upon 
this doubtful and most dangerous experiment. 


Suffrage. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. T. ELLIOTT, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In rue Hovse or Reeresextartives, 


tary 2, 1869, 


On the joint resolution (I. R. No. 402) proposing 
an amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, 

Mr. ELLIOTT, of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with some embarrassment that I appear 
before you to-day, as lam anew member in this 
Hlouse, and consequently but little acquainted 
with the route | should take in placing myself 
properly before it and the country. It is said 
that ‘tan honest confession is good for the 
soul.’’ To this! agree, upon certain conditions. 
I believe in an honest confession, not made 
through policy, but from a conscientious con- 
viction coming from the heart deep down in 
its inmost recesses. That man who from mere 
policy puts on a show of honesty is a bad man, 
and not to be trusted. Hence | appear before 
you to-day with no lip-service, but to state 
earnestly and truthfully facts as they are, leav- 
ing you and members generally to judge of the 
truthfulness and sincerity of my statements. 

I feel the weight of the responsible duty I 


| have to perform, but in its discharge I expect 


to derive a personal satisfaction, if nothing 
more, even if I should not succeed in saying 


| anything to help the glorious cause in which 
the present Congress has been so long engaged-— 


| the 


reconstruction of the southern States, 


i} the failure of which would be destructive and 


be setup by these moneyed monopolies, and | 


ry will not plead in vain. Capital seeks 


ng governments. Capital seeks to concen- 


we ntself; and concentrated capital, wherever | 


exists and in whatever form, has a tendency 
concentrated despotism. 
se the Just powers of the States destroyed, if 


would not have them broken down and an | 


ism established here at Washington, 
erialism not represented by monarch 
“potentate or aristocracy of birth, but repre- 





‘by railway and banking corporations, we 
= resist the passage of this bill. 

‘ir. President, I know it has been said, and 
sometimes with force, that we are in the midst 
'arevolution; that the war which has been 

us has accustomed us to the centralization 

power in the Government at Washington. 

‘certain extent that may be true; and yet 

‘one, hope that revolution is not yet com- 


e 


issed and fairly understood, it does so much 
‘ample down the rights of the States, it does 

Huch to enlarge the powers of this Govern- 
“ul, that reaction will begin in favor of the 


I hope when this great question is fully | 


If we would not | 


ted by an aristocracy of concentrated wealth | 


‘t rights reserved to the States under the | 


Ssutution, and that this Government shall 
‘se trom the exercise of doubtful and uncon- 
Nal power, 

Vir ) 4 * 

“rt. Presidem, I have perhaps detained the 


*e too long. I have spoken upon this sub- 
geet With 


Ni 


“re involved the very gravest questions that 


earnestness because I feel that in it | 


| encourages us to 
it, as our fathers understood it, are already || 


|| ruinous to the best interests of our country, 


and fatal to the realization of those bright hopes 
and wishes which a seemingly auspicious future 
ntertain. 

Mr. Speaker, I belong to a class of men who 
have peculiar claims upon the sympathy if not 
upon the admiration of this House. To come to 
the point at once, you are now being addressed 
by a truly and thoroughly ‘* reconstructed 
rebel.’’ I say this in no canting or boasting 
spirit. I detest a hypocrite, and despise that 
man who, like the vain-glorious Pharisee of 
old, makes an ostentatious parade of assumed 
humility, while his heart is full of pride and 
deceit. When I say that lam a ‘‘ reconstructed 
rebel’ Ido not wish to imply any pretension to 
extraordinary virtue, orany claim to extraordi- 
nary consideration, nor, on the other hand, do 
I say it in that spirit of undue humility which 
suggests a craven and coward heart; but I say 
itin the open, frank,and manly spirit of one who 
has the honesty to confess that he has done 


| wrong, and the courage to say that he is sorry 


for it. Though for nearly three years a rebel 


| against our Government I can declare with 


entire truth and sincerity that I have always 
been at heart a Union man. Entertaining no 
boasting or vain-glorious spirit, what I mean 
to say by this is that I was always opposed to 
secession, and always thought it was wrong in 
principle as well as policy to break up or 
attempt to break up that glorious Union which 
was devised by the wisdom and cemented by 
the blood of our brave old revolutionary sires. 
I fought against secession with all the energy 
I could put forth. I struggled against it with 
all my powers of mind and body. But I 
could not stop the frantic current of revolu- 
tion that seemed to be borne along by the 


| irresistible hand of destiny, carrying, like the 
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son of destruction. everything before it. 
Arkansas, by m& mayporty oft five thousand 
votes, d led agains cession: but the mem- 
bers of ir convention, exhibiting a tatal 
weakness, allowed themselves to be shorn of 
their locks, and thus Arkansas fell from her 
loyalty. Thank God, she was the first to re- 
turn, as the prodigal son, and ask from a just 
but magnanimous and beneticent Government 


pardon for her sins. And to-day she forms 
one of that bright constellation which is the 
object of admiration and affection of the 
downtrodden and oppressed among all the 
nations of the earth. 
But Lam digressing. 
last ; 


Well, Lresisted to the 
yes, so long as one single ray of hope 
remained to encourage or justify resistance. 
But when the last hope bad vanished | yielded 
to what appears to me to be, if not the reason, 
at least the necessity of the oceasion, and went 
with my State. I became a rebel, but not ex- 
actly a fighting rebel. 1 hunted sott and easy 
places. Whether fortunately or unfortunately 
I will not undertake to say, it happened that 
the path which fate had marked out for me to 
tread in the progress of that great rebellion did 
not lead me within the range of the enemy's 
minie rifles. [was one of those favored tew 
whose lot it was to remain in the rear and enjoy 
the luxury of smuggled goods, &c. 

Now, there are a great many men who ap- 
pear to tind an incomprehensible mystery in 
the fact of a Union man voluntarily wearing 
the confederate uniform; but the mystery is 
easily enough comprehended when you take 
into consideration that peculiar phase of pa- 
triotism, so characteristic, | may say, of the 
southern people, so well illustrated in what 
was in time past one of their popular and most 
universally-toasted Fourth of July sentiments, 
‘Our country, right or wrong.’’ ‘This phase 
of patriotism has been, I say, a peculiar char- 
acteristic of the southern people, and fully 
accounts for the otherwise strange and anom- 
alous fact that so many Union men joined the 
confederacy. The southern people of all par- 
ties *thad been schooled,’’ more or less, in the 
doctrine of State rights at least, to the extent 
of believing that their first allegiance was due 
to their State, and that this allegiance was 
paramount to that they owed the United States. 
Thus, while thousands of them were opposed 
to secession, yet when their State seceded they, 
with this fatal delusion in their minds, were led 
astray and fell victims to one of the most dam- 
nable doctrines ever promulgated. ‘There may 
be something to admire in this regard for the 
ties of State and section ; but while we admire 
the pluck of him who exhibits it, we must 
damn his diseretion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is the kind of a rebel 
I have been. As soon as the war was over | 
fully realized that I had been guilty of a great 
wrong in aiding rebellion. 1 was not only will- 
ing, butglad to see the Union restored, and was 
ready to make all proper apology and repara- 
tion for the part | had taken in resisting the 
authority of the Government. IL was con- 
scientious and sincere in that feeling, and [still 
hold to it. As the best evidence | could give 
of the sincerity of my repentance I at once 
connected inyself with that great political party 
which had fought and vanquished secession, 
and which had nailed up at its masthead that 
good old motto, which found a responsive echo 
in my heart, ** The Union, it must and shall 
be preserved.’’ I connected myself with the 
Republican party because | believed that it was 
the Union party; that as it had opposed and 
overcome secession Democracy and saved the 
Union it would use the same great powers and 
energies to preserve that which had cost so 
much to save. So far as regards the great lead- 
ing fundamental idea of restoring the Union 
upon a just and enduring basis, ! say that the 
Republican party is entitled to the credit ot 
maintaining and carrying out that doctrine. It 
has proved faithful to its promises and its pro- 
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claimed policy, and it will, 
ed in establishing that 
oul country. 
Although I 


I doubt not, finally 
policy throughout 


have been a truly joval citizen 


et the clo eof the war, vet Congress lu its 
prudence and diseretion did not pardon me 
for my political sins until some two years after 


ir had terminated. Of course I felt this 
was hard and oppressive upon me individually ; 
yet T regs — d it as one of those necessary evils 
that must be borne temporarily in order ‘that a 
great good might be secured in the future. 1 
was willing to bear the burden, looking for- 
ward toa day of rejoicing, not far remote in 
the future, whentheshackles should be stricken 
from iy limbs, and when in the fullness of my 
I could onee more exclaim, “I ama 
free American citizen.”’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have talked at some con 
lengthabout myself. Yet in doing so 
I have done what | considered my duty, and 
more. The rebellion is over: the 
fratricidal conflict has ended: and it now 
devolves upon the conquerors to put the old 
household again in order. How to do this is 
the great question that is agitating the minds 
people. ‘The work of reconstruction is 
a momentous one; for it involves not only the 
property but the lives of thousands of loy: il and 
devoted Union men in the South. Beware how 
you act. You have conquered; and Jet not 
the power you now hold pass hastily from your 
hands. Remember that poor Israelite of old, 
Samson, who conquered by his strength every- 


the wi 


heart 


siderable 


nothing 


of our 


thing within his path, even the lion, king of 


beasts, succumbing to his mighty power; yet 
he was at last shorn of his strength and place d 
in captivity. Yet during his captivity he 


regained his strength, and seizing the pillars of 


the temple which surrounded him destroyed 
himself and all that were within it. Thereisa 
in the South, who yet has a lurking 
disposition to destroy the temple of our liber- 
ties, that has been e rected at the sacrifice of so 
much blood. And that Samson is the Kuklux 
Demoeraey of the South. The Democrats 
North may be true Union men and loyal citi- 
zens; Ldo not deny it; but [ say beware of a 
large portion of those in the South. Warm 
them into political life again and no man who 
favored the reconstructionacts of Congress can 
live in the South with safety to himself or his 
property. ** Experience keepsadear school.’ 
And in this school have I learned the terrible 
intentions of the Kuklux Democracy. 

| do not wish to oppose any one for being a 
Democrat; nor do 1 object to Democrats en- 
joving under this Government all the political 
and other rights which I enjoy, when they 
prove to be truly loyal and devoted to the 
Union. But in the State of Arkansas men 
have found themselves subjected, with their 
wives and children, to calumny, insult, and 
ostracism merely because they were Repub- 
licans, or supported the reconstruction acts of 
Congress. This is the state of things exist- 
ing there to-day; and but for the protection 
afforded by the United States Government and 
Governor Clayton's militia no Republican who 
advocates and sustains the reconstruction policy 
of Congress could live there in safety a single 
week. These are grave charges to bring against 
a peop le who are everlastingly professing their 

lovalty and devotion to the Union; yet they 
are facts, and susceptible of the most abundant 
proof. [tis said: 
“While the lamp holds out to burn 
Lhe vilest sinner may return.” 

That is all right; but let us find ont first 
whether the sinner is traly repentant. We 
cannot take in any probationary members: 
our church will not allow it. We must confine 
ourselves to the old Baptist doctrine, ** once a 
Christian always a Christian.”’ This southern 
feeling can ouly be cured by a fixed and de- 
termined course against Kaklux Demoerac 73 
loyal Democrats I am not talking about. 


Samson 
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| my State I am called a ** scalawag :”’ 


‘laws. <A ‘*scalawag”’ 


.GRESSK 
Suffrage—Mr. Elliott. 


matter.” This advice is all excellent, though 
decidedly indeed, nothing 
but the sup ple mentary information how we are 
to make the best of that which is confesse “ly 
at its worst. But to turn all this Kluklux 
Democracy indiscriminately loose upon us with- 
out some protective measure will not only 
ap our intellects, but shorten our lives; and 
many of us will, unless we leave the country, 
meet sooner or Jater the fate of the lamented 
Abraham Lincoln and James Hinds. T am 
willing to stop a gap in the world’s fencing 
or to form a cog, however minute, in the 
world’s machinery. But [ prefer to go slowly 
in my movements in cael to the re‘ 
tion of the southern States, especia ly when- 
ever there is a manifest Uisposition among the 


gratuitous, lucking, 


‘onstruc- 


people to oppose the reconstructions acts of 
The will of the people 
through Congress does not go down well in my 
State; and I guess a little more exercise of 
power on this subject by Congress will be bene- 
ficial to the body politic. But we have a duty 
to perform and must shirk no responsibility. 
We must stand inflexibly at our post, like a 
Roman soldier, during the watches of the night. 
Presently the morning will come when every 
phantom will vanish into air, and that inevit- 
able reality for which we dreamed and fought 
will be consummated, and we shall be once 
more a united, happy, and prosperous peo- 
ple. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this language may not 
sound wellto some southernears. Ifitdoesnot, 
f cannot help it. But Lam not yet done. In 
and why? 


Congress. ns expressed 


secause [ support the Government and its | 


there means a citizen 
carpet-bagger. Such a one is subjected to an 
ostracism which includes both himself and 
family, and is deprived of all those friendly 
existing among civilized people, 
except by his own household and among his 
political friends. My ancestry, | guess, were 
**carpet-baggers."’ It was a lot of ‘‘carpet- 
baggers’’ that landed on Plymouth Kock. 
William Penn and Henry Clay were ** carpet- 
baggers.’’ Daniel Boone was a “ carpet-bag- 
ger.’’ TI could go on enumerating many more, 
but it is unnecessary. I will close this branch 
of the subject by saying that Judah P. Benja- 
min is a ‘‘ecarpet-bagger’’ in England, and 
expects, as I learn, to be sent by the British 
Government on some diplomatic mission to 
this country. The fact that such a thing is 
deemed possible shows that at least in foreign 
countries ** carpet-baggers’’ 
very bad men. 

The truly loyal people of Arkansas extend a 


courtesies 


| hearty welcome to all loyal ** carpet-baggers ”’ 


are on the iner 


** Scalawags ”’ 
sase there, especially since the 
last presidential election. 
militia have silenced, for atime at least, the 
Kuklux party there. But that hellish spirit 
that drenched its hands in the blood of so 


who may come among them. 


are not considered | 


Governor Clayton's | 


many is etill existing, and only needs to be | 


warmed into life again by political success to 
reinangurate the old system of assassination. 
A brief history of the plans and operations 
adopted by the Democracy in the last election 
will probably not be amiss here. 

Seymour and Blair were, it was said, the 


'men who would, if elected, deprive the eman- 
cipated slaves of ali those rights they now 
_enjoy under the reconstruction acts of Con- 


| were, 


Many will advise us to ** make the best of the || 


This, then, acconnts for the determined 
light that was made by the Democracy against 
negro suffrage. But poor deluded people, they 
knew not what they were doing. Yet in 
many instances the negro and the white man 
through fear of death or the destruction 
of their property, compelled to vote in the in- 
terest of the Kuklux Democracy. In other 
words, the mandate was ** Vote that ticket or 
die.’ But a wonderful change has come over 
the spirit of their dreams since the last election. 
Their mottu now is, ** Letus have peace.’’ Yes, 


yr 
gress. 


INAL GLOBE. 
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40TH Conc....8p Npes 


we want peace, but not by entran 

klux Democrats! . 
Now. a word of advice to the 1) 

party. ; : 

..s 1 , . Just as acl 

piease sy but | give it to them to he an: = 
' 


when, if ever. they getinto power Fath - 


hey may take it or not, 


place, let Ine ask the 7m, How iong y ie eae 

have to wait for this possible event? 

have said impossible, But shonld iby put, | 
Lv 


ceed in another four years’ cruise, ve oun 


elect not only a Democratic P resides oo ase 
Democratic House of Representati we 
have also a Democratic Senate, befo rey wil 
can suspend any laws of Congress. to mb sal ra 


ing about the question of how far the ru 6 
of a law can abrogate vested rights of ¢.. the OK 
chise. Weare speaking now © aes right 
colored man to vote, aright that, ino Iropi 
‘an never be taken from ine notwiths 
hades the Demoe raticy rtyto ae » | 
in any event, there must be a lanse of six y, ee 
before the present reconstructi vn lawa of Co. en 
gress can be repealed; and during all th 
years the colored man will be a 
peaceably enjoying the elective franchixe—_. re 
Kuklux Democracy will let him-—in 4!) . 
southern States. Now, under this view pf) 
case, it must be admitted by good comunny «. 
reasoning that when he has thus peac - 
quietly enjoyed the elective frane his se for sir 
or seven years it will be utterly impossiij|. tn ted 


' 


take away that right from him. Tho ry is 
having been confirmed by so long and: n at 
terrupted use, no party will dare to inte wa 
with its continued exercise. Why, sir, |), as al 
ocrats South are now at every call fo: neace & 
election giving barbecues and cajoling + tree, 
almost hugging the colored people to s "The | 
their votes and influence. These are the y coal 
men, too, who a few months ago not only ( nts 
nied the right of the negroes to suffrage, a 
swore in their wrath that they never w esi 
countenance the exercise of that righ 


accept office through negro votes. Further 
comment on this subjee t is unnecess: 
This House a few days since passed by 








Vv 





large majority a joint resolution to inzra’ anes 
upon the Constitution of the United States ores, 
new article giving the right of suffrage to a Lest 


male citizens, regardless of race or color. 

voted for that resolution, and feel proud ' 
have done so. I honor the man who frame? 645 
and introduced it inthis House. This amend since. 
ment to the Constitution simply embodies in ness 
an enduring form one of the fundamental pri Wssass 
ciples of reconstruction. The poor colore’ moera 
men will be thereby only clothed with their cent 
just rights; for they, i in conjunction with t vse] 
white loyalists, have accepted the protfer: | Mr. 
terms of reconstruction, and have aoe d, to e §6thear 


ta 


| the extent of their power, in bringing the lw Stn 


rebellious States back into the 


_ableis the Democratic party of the South in| 


Union. The he 
right of suffrage, regardless of race or color, rat 
will soon be settled forever. ‘There is no wa) there 
to prevent it short of revolution; and I guess ebell 
the South, at least, has had enough of tha’. lood 
and will hardly care to go to war again in ti 
opposition to the just authority of the Gover te G 
ment. hat 

The Democratic party insist that the wh is € 
plan of reconstruction 1s s unconstitutional an’ gu 
wrong; and they propose, or did propos’. repel 
some States in the South to deprive the eolore: St 
man without his consent of the right of = 
which he now lawfully enjoys. Upon this pu ere) 
we again take issue with them, and insist {)"' B  this | 
the present accomp lished plan of reconstruct man 
shall be accepted as a part of the lawful con nd 
dition of the country. : 





Any determine ie yr for lo 
midable resistance to this just measure “ 8 
bring about a more fatal result to the opposers s fi 
than the one so recently imprinted upon te pera 
remembrance. To all those who are so anxious ane 
to fight this war over again I say, keep Coo p «the 
and ‘bear the ills you have ’’ rather that st B bow 
to others that you know notof. Yet, chavs u nim 
array of facts staring us in the face, so ciate int 
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he colored man, that in my « 
.ashort time since, one 
actually r 
ith Seve ral eolors d 
elevated to the position he 
the votes of those very men who only 
‘ ‘tm ynths p revi ious he hi ad sO de spise d 

° nurned. 
: cr, T return to the main question. 
 caffrage is nowa fixed fact. Though the 
it rats would have it otherwise if they 
t, in my opinion, the time will never 
-hen the constitution of any southern 
will be so amended by the consent of the 
st o deprive so large a class of citizens 
-sercise of a right so earnestly fought 
r 1e supposition is too unreason: able and 
It of | sterous to tained for a 
par ent: and its unreasonableness will be 
ANG hy are and more manifest as the scales fall from 
oO. 2 eves of the Democracy; and, what is 
xy ‘than all, we shall find that this great 

ratic pa ythatonceattemptedt o dest re 
an Z fuiled in their mad design, il 
before the next presidential election claim 
the colored man’s friend. They 
ail t vow how to ad: apt the mselves to the changed 
ft ntof popular opinion, and would willingly 
pon their banners to-day the capti- 
‘universal freedom and man- 
P SIX | suffrage.”’ But, sir, if this policy be 
ted without certain restrictions and 
is [ say it will be the death-knell of free- 
, and safety for loyal men in the South. 
Vo man who favored the reconstruction 
yd sof Congress will be able to live there in 
‘and happiness ‘‘under his own vine and 
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, carpet-bagger and scalawag must leave 
he \ they ha ndon their former political sen- 
nts and join the Democratic party. The 
Be? er slave will be but a tool in the hands 
signing demagogues, who will threaten 
vith death or with starvation for himself, 
wife, and children, and thus compel him to 
they 
vuinst that man or set of men who dared 
mate wor the present reconstruction acts of Con- 


st my remarks appear too strongly or 
lly expressed I beg leave to refer to pub- 
itions in the Democratic journals of Arkan- 
vis during the last presidential election and 

Would that I could tell with truthful- 

1€8 | ss a different tale, but the outrages and 
prir sassinations committed by the Kuklux De- 
cracy during those terrible days speak in 
ae ents so strong and loud that I cannot stultify 
: self by denying or ignoring them. 
Mr. Spe aker, with the facts that I know, and 
eawful sights I have witnessed in my own 

it would be criminal in me to be silent. 
ihe South went into revolution and was sub- 
gated; and the repentant and now loyal men 
re are not only suffering the bitter fruits of 
a rebellion, but have been” murdered in cold 





n ‘ 


‘ipation in rebellion and asking pardon of 
ie Government they so ungratefully wronged. 
vat Government upon the face of the earth 
“pe sever been more magnanimous and forgiv- 
" gthan ours? In every instance where true 
F t+pentance has been shown the Government 
aed ‘sreached out the hand of forgiveness and 
rene | iriends iship and welcomed the wayward wan- 
‘rer back, Even to the most violent has 
‘ iriendly greeting been extended. Yet the 
ae man who asks this forgiveness at the South, 
99 ' shows the sincerity of his repentance by 
orsing the reconstruction policy of Con- 
:i8abused, maltreated, and ostracised by 
rmer friends; his life is endangered ; vitu- 
ration is hurled at him; he is denounced as 
“enemy and a traitor to his country. Even 
ti fle _ women and children join in the general 
7 owl of indignation, and death lurks around 
ee | <M inevery form until he consents to join 
the general warfare against Congress or 


ss 
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aa 


may dictate; and that will be | 


1} South :”’ 


d for merely expressing their penitence for || 
| dress the House. 
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| gard and anxious look will no longer 
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diffic ulty is that those who we re their politic: il 
leade rs be ‘fore the war will not let the ‘m have 
peace. They antly urge them through 
th eir newspapers notto forget the terrible war 

hat they have just through. The man 
ains or indorses the reconstruction acts 
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inced as a traitor to the 
South by the old leaders of secession and rebel- 
lion, who still rule in the South and counsel 
and ads ise the people if they want peace and 
their rights to vote the Democratic ticket; and 
poor de elud led men in many cases follow their 
advice. Vanquished, defeated, and deprived 
of the ** loaves and fishes’’ which they formerly 
enjoyed at the i se nse of the Ur ited States 


oe 


Government, and which, in a mad moment, 
they cast from them, the Democratic leaders ot 
the South are actuated now by a desperation 


caused by their hopeless prospects in the future. 
They would destroy not only themselves, but, 
like a drowning man, carry down with them 
all who come within reach. 

But a better day, thank God! is coming for 
the South. The people are b ginning to open 
their eyes to the treacherous teachings of Ku- 


klux Democracy. ‘They are going to work, 
and, forgetting their past troubles, they are 


looking forward to the happy day when the 
shrill whistle of the iron horse will be heard in 
all portions of the South; when the bloody 
sword of contention will have been sheathed ; 
when the tramp of troops will have given place 
to the tramp of the cow-boy and the pretty 
milk-maid as they go singing merrily in the 
performance of their daily duties; when peace 
will reign throughout the land ; when the hag- 
be seen 
on the faces of our wives and little ones; when 
all nature will smile and happiness once more 
reign supreme throughout our dear ** sunny 
and all this as the result of the recon- 
struction acts of a generous and forgiving Gov 
ernment. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JAMES 
TENNESSEE, 
Hovss or Ret 


February 5, 


MULLINS, 


IN THE ‘RESENTATIVES, 
1869. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. MULLINS said: 

Mr. CuatnrmMan: Being in Committee of the 
Whole, and having the state of the Union under 
consideration, it brings up clearly the subject 
upon which I now ask to be permitted to ad- 
[ will speak upona topic that 
nearly concerns the state of the Union. I will 
say in advance that I scarcely ever have writ- 
ten out a speech preparatory to delivering it 
In ninety-nine cases out of every hundred where 
Lhave spoken I have done it without even notes, 
as Ido now. ‘This being the case, I fear that 
the reporters will not be able to put my ideas 


| togetheras easily as they have done forthose who 


are accustomed to writing out their speeches. 
I am very sorry to require at the hands of those 
gentlemen, the reporters, so much labor for the 
little matter to be gathered from the remarks 
I shall make touching the subject now under 
consideration or that [ have indicated a pur- 
pose to consider. 

I ask the indulgence of the Chair and the 
members of the House while | submit some 
crude remarks of my own upon the constitu 
tional amendment recently before us. I say 
my own, because I gather them not from any 


| or Government. 


| violence and 
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Se s more genial and liberal clime. Let ne manor set of men. The ideas which I 

Un » speak of the Republican party as || intend to advance are the best deliberations ot 

I go South and try radical Democracy || my own mind, taking into view such evidence 

a and in my opinion they will soon con as Leould obtain. And permit me to say here 
cede the fact that they never knew before the || that lam so constituted as to believe no man 
true meaning of radicalism. or set of nen, unless what they state be founded 
But, Mr. Speaker, a large majority of the || upon evidence that my mind can grasp and I 

pe ople i in the South really want peace. The can see the reasons of that whereof they speak. 


Lhis subject brings me naturally to consider 
what it is that constitutes the Union of these 
States. <All n: tions or governments are made 
up of men. Man is unquestionably created 
free and equal to his fellow-man,and is endowed 
by the great Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. The most prominent in the group are 
fe, liberty, and the pu 


those of li rsuit of happi- 


ness. These three grand inalienable principles 
circumscribe and take in allthe other rights of 


Those rights he owes to no living man 
He owes them to God alone. 
There is the source whence they spring. He 
cannot sell them ; he cannot buy them. Man 
being in that condition, and originally intended 
for soc lety, he enters it with those rights, ¢ ach 
and every one of them. Those rights must be 
brought into partnership by all—convention or 
assembly—that may combine and form society. 
Certain of them are yielded up by consent, so 
that all may enjoy the residue under some cer- 
tain corporate law, such as may be agreed 
upon. Man, [ say, was originally made for 
society. It was not good that he should live 


man. 


alone. 

Being, then, in this condition, being inde 
pendent and free, endowed with these in 
alienable rights, they cannot be taken away 
from him by any conventional body. They 
are rights that no human power can legislate 
away. He is at liberty to draw upon them as 
an individual and as a member of the body- 
politic and of the nation whenever it becomes 
necessary, or to exercise them in self-defense 
or tor the pre servation of his own existence. 
[hen how can the Government in which he 
may live, made up of beings thus endowed 
how can any Government be formed otherwise 
or exist otherwise than by the force and power 
of the elements which compose it? Govern 
ments, then, are made up of men thus consti 
tuted. ‘lhe right of the Government rests on 
that of the citizen, upon those rights that each 





|| and every one brings with him into the body- 


politic. This being the case, Government 
stands based upon the natural right of every 
individual man, a right which can to a certain 
extent be compromised, so that the body 
porate m ay exercise certain powers surren 
dered by the parties who united to organize 


“cor 


it. This is done in all Governments that they 
may exist or be established. We come on 
down through the dark and feudal ages. Pass 


them all by, despotic as they may have been, 
tyrannical as they may have been. Though 
many empires have risen up like blazing me 
teors, they have been nevertheless overridden 


| by these inalienable rights and crushed out, 


and other empires and dominions have sprung 
up at different periods of the world’s history. 
It does appear that very few of them have been 
so framed as to stand more than a few years 
compared with the history and age and travel 
of this terraqueous globe in which we live. 
Since Governments have begun on earth they 
have each lived but a few weeks, months, ot 
years, as compared with the ceaseless ages that 
have rolled on and will roll on until the final 
winding up that none of us can see 
Governments, then, have lived bi it a comp: 

atively short time. Still it is presumed that 
every one as it comes up will be an improve 
ment onthe one that has passed away. 5 
has been the historyof the world. Some 
ernments have seemed to stand the 
centuries—even from five to six hundred of 
them. Yet the foundations being laid by man, 
fallible man, each individual endowed with all 
these inalienable rights, they were such that 
intrigue, treason, rebellion, dis- 
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lovalty, and other prejudicial intluences have 
constantly operated against them. They have 
crumbled away and gone to wreck and for cen 
turies past have been but a hissing mass of 


ruins. We might suppose that this would bea 
lesson to succeeding governments, and would 
point out the stumbling-blocks in their path, 
the breakers where the ship of State has so 
often stranded, but it seems not in every case 
to have proved effectual. These ruins are the 
finger-boards standing along the track of time 
traveled by the nations and Governments to 
warn us of where they went to wreck. 

‘Then passing overthe earlier periods of time, 
we come down to the establishment of our own 
Government. We see what powers and what 
rights it has, recognizing the principle that man 
who founds and establishes the Government 
possesses rights of self-preservation and self: 
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defense of which ne droverumentor body of men 


can deprive him. ‘Thatis one of the strongest 
powers that belongs to the individual man, and 


it partakes of and makes up the vital principle | 
|| of the inhabitants held as slaves. 


Government and body-politic into 
‘This being the case, as 


ot every 
which he enters. 


iple of fallen nature which impels men to 
ie 


ld more to and for their own selves and their 


( 
y 
own firesides than they will yield to the strong- 
est power on earth. They compromised this 
principle of universal right, this God-given en- 
dowment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, 


| they yielded one—that of underived, impre- 


clearly believe and am weli satisfied, we find || 
| more with the most unparalleled progress that | 
, any Government, perhaps, has ever made since 


ourselves at the threshold of the Republic, the 
setting up and putting in operation of our un 
rivaled Government. 

We revolted against the Crown of Great 


with a machinery that has stood the tear and 
he wear and the rack of many centuries ; 
which stands as a pillar amid the storms and 
desolation of other Governments, as an eter- 
nal pyramid amid the waste of many generations 


scriptable liberty, and thus compromised with 
themselves. They placed in the organic law, 


knownas the Constitution of the United States, | 


the declaration that they had compromised this 


|| immutable principle for which they had resisted | 
|| the British Government and made known to 


world as their ensign. 
Thus they compromised with themselves by 


solute bondage of one of the races on the con- 
tinent of America known as the negro, at that 


Of these three cardinal franchises || 


time about one seventh part of the inhabitants | 


| ofthe United States. We kept them in slavery, 


and yet declared that we had a republican 
Government—a Republic with one seventh part 


With this system ingrafted upon the Gov- 
ernment we have run on for eighty years and 


governments began, our populations outstrip- 


| ping all others and our wealth increasing more 
Britain, that Government mighty, gigantic, and | 


and peoples, and amid the waste of empires | 


and dominions that since the dawn of her day 
have come up and gone down to be remem- 
bered no more. Yet we saw fit, a few colonies 


away here in the western world, to rebel against | 


that Government and throw off her deadly 
yoke. 
up forthemselves and todeclare, ** Here are our 


inalienable rights, the rights of all peoples to | 
set up a government, and when they find it so | 


oppressive that they cannot bear it to set up 


i ? 
another, Phen what did they do? Standing 


upon the foreground, in gold, floating upon | 


their banners in living letters of light was the 
fundamental principle that I have declared to 
have been the constituent element in their 
zreat work, the inalienable rights of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. This flam- 
ing banner they threw to the wind; they 
unturied from 
ensign proclaiming to all nations, kingdoms, 
empires, tongues, and dominions that in these 
colonies man will no longer tolerate princes, 


Lhe people of this nation saw fit to set | 


their staff toward heaven an | 


nabobs, and tyrants to reign over them, pro- | 


claiming this immutable principle, the germ 
and the root and the chiet corner-stone upon 


which the whole fabric rests, the inalienable | 


right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 


piness, 


With that ensign unfurled to the gaze of | 


mankind we met the strongest Power of the | 


civilized world, not only on the land but on 
the sea—the Power that had made all other 


nations almost lick the dust before her, whose | 
this | 


commerce whitened every sea. With 


ensign of nationality, with this immutable | 


principle emblazoned on our banners, we con- 
quered and made the British lion crouch in 
the dust. 
seven years’ struggle of tire and blood, con- 
quered the strongest Power on earth under 
this grand ensign of inalienable rights, this 
immutable principle, what do we tind still 
lurking in our Government? Those fathers of 


And yet, after having, through a | 


ours that had followed this ensign, this great | 


ark ot the covenant intended for the people of 
the United States—that had followed 1t and 
had borne it through the contliet—what did 
they do after they had carried it through so tri- 
umphantly? ‘They did as many, ay, hundreds 
of other human beings have done and | fear 


rapidly than all others. And this principle of 
political liberty was coupled with another grand 
principle that 1 must not lose sight of—that 
Giod in his mercy saw fit to bless us with the 


light of revelation of the revealed word as a | 
| school book—a well of Christian civilization 


and the exemplar of Christian government; || 
and it has always been to me a matter of | 


astonishment as well as of sorrow that there 
was not incorporated as a fundamental maxim 
in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States the acknow!l- 
edgment that governments are ordained and 
upheld by God through the instrumentality of 
an enlightened and Christian people. But this 
fundamental maxim, unfortunately, was omit- 
ted in the formation of our Government; no 


such declaration is to be found on the pages of 


our Constitution. 


Now, sir, when our Government has been | 


established in the manner I have already de- 
scribed does it lose any of the rights that 
belonged originally to its members? In dis- 
cussing this point | shall use illustrations which 


| 1 think will be appreciated by both mechanics 


and farmers. I ask, is this Government desti- 


| tute as a nation of any of the rights, any of 
| the powers, any of the attributes which were | 


| possessed by the individuals who contributed || 
I hold that it is not. I || 


' 
} 





will do for all coming time, through the prin- || 


| years. 


to its formation? 


know it is argued by lawyers and declared | 


by jurists upon the bench that legal rights may 
aiter a certain lapse of time be lost by statutes 
of limitation. 
defense, the right of a man to resist all inva- 
sions upon his property, his liberty, or his life, 
isone of the fundamental and inalienable rights 
derived from God himself and which can never 
be forfeited. 
makes a constituent part of this great nation 
possesses this right of self-protection and self- 
preservation, does not the same right inhere in 


Why, sir, man, must die; the term of his life 
is brief; it is calculated that the average period 


| known as a generation of men is thirty-three 
But who can measure the lifetime of 


Governments? Who ean determine the num- 
ber of their years? What dial can announce 
the hour when the last sands in the life of Gov- 


ernment shall run out? To do this is beyond | 
the power of man. Such being the age of Gov- | 


ernment as compared with the brief term of 
man’s existence, does not Government, which 
consists of a mass of individuals, one genera- 
tion succeeding another, possess ina still higher 


But, sir, the great right of self- | 


If, then, each individual who | 


|| the Government itself? I say that the Govern- | 
|| ment has it in tenfold magnitude and strength. 
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guarantying the system of slavery, of the ab- |) us to health. 


than the individual man tie yo 
detense and «elf-preservation? 
Jueime. forthe sake of illustratic) 
tion to the mechanic or the farmer, 
the house which you build or jn 
live need sometimes to be repaired? \ 
tnere made by mortal hands that ean «., 
destruction of time, which makes is oo 
upon the solid rocks and melts away ¢)... 
stone bones of old earth? It is nose 
to say that any work of human handg can | 
perfect as never to need repairs. Why. 3. 
bodies, the handiwork of a greater hi... , 
man, sometimes become sick ; and whe ; 
do, we send for a physician and are 
take the most nauseating medicines 


4 
) 


im) wu 
atk OW 


° U Tes 
It is not only our right. jy: .... 
duty to do this—a duty we owe to oupse'... 
our wives, and our children —a duty we oy 
God, who gives us our lives that we may t 
erly care for them and wisely use them, i, 


| been said, ** What will a man give in exeha 


for his life?’’ And if the life of au ind), 


| is so precious, how many times more pre 


| isthelife ofa Government upon which dey 


| multiplying every day? 


| not dare to make any change in our ty 


the welfare of untold millions ? 
The question then recurs, can a Governor 
like ours be repaired, aud if need be rem 
eled, for the benefit of its citizens, who ys 
We have In 0 ir ti 
a set of politicians who tell us that we, 
: la 
mental Constitution, which recogr ced 4 poe 


| of the people as held in slavery. sir, whey 
| threw off the British yoke and adopted the, 


| sign of nationality, we declared that all m 


created free and equal, and entitled to Jife, 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. Yet withiy 
a few years atterward we made a comprom- 
with wrong, and thereby sinned against the(, | 
of the universe, by whose kindness victory had 
perched upon our banners. The conse 

of our iniquity have been felt in tears a: 
entations for more than eighty years. ur 
sin, like the blood of Abel, has cried to tu: 
very heavens. And at last, within our ows 
day, we see man armed with the avenging 
sword of God's majesty and wrath. The (ou 
ernment rocks amid the conflict and stagy 
like a drunken man. Empires and domi 
are astonished at the revolution going on in| 
United States; a pall of darkness hangs over 
the horizon; the sun rises and sets in blood 


ju 
a. 
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| the red horse and his rider have rushed bh 

| lessly into the battle; the saber of horrid 
| conflict is drawn ; thunder shakes the tounda 
' tions of earthly potentates and Powers; m 
| madly rush to the slaughter of their tellow 


; men. 


Why is all this? It is because of th 
lying promise which was held out in ou 
original frame of government that all men were 
born free and equal and entitled to the alien: 
able rights of lite, liberty, aud the pursuit 
happiness, when at the same time one seven!i 
of our inhabitants were held in slavery. We. 
might the earth tremble, well might the rec 
horse and his rider rush heedlessly into ' 
battle, well might the air be filled with burs’ 
ing bombs, the sulphurous smell of powder, au! 
all the wrack and fury of war, for out of ( 
fiery ordeal millions of our people were ' 
come cleansed from slavery and clothed wis 
the rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
happiness. If we had obeyed God’s word, av! 
let the bondmen go free, there would have ve 
no war; but we did not do so, and war was (i 
payment we had to make for our sins, 
Why do we not live in the houses in whics 
our fathers lived? Farmers and mecha 
willunderstand my argument. Logs that wer 
put in and deemed all right have turned ov 
be rotten and to have decayed. We must 
the rotten timbers away and supply their pis: 
with good wood. To do this in time will s0¥ 
us from seeing the whole structure come tu 


| bling down about us and being compelled * 
| erect a new one out and out. 


degree and with greater majesty and power |! 


Now, when the white-winged angel of peacr 
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-the land. a returning sense of duty 
» us to look out what legislative 
necessary for us to take. This 
y our fathers with bad logs must 
nd re pi ured from the foundation- 
have saved the life of the Consti- 
, « out the diseased parts. ‘The 
ammovred. the body-politic has grown 
ind health and vigor. 
anvthing evil is there — 
Of course not. Mer 
mi judic ial benches argue th: at we 
ack from two to five hundred yet 
over whether the things we erontes 
f shen recognized as right, and if they 
ein -» yot, they then grave ly tell us that we 
mut , power to do them. God deliver 
ich musty and rusty old men who 
er “ht of eve srything unless you dise over 
‘ty forit in some old black-letter 
God deliver usfrom such men: they are 
is upon the advancing civilization of 
I argu matters as one of the 
ho has come up from among them 
— who understands them. What we all feel 
git and just we ought to apply in our 
es of government. I do not want to 
ck to the flood to learn what my present 
- are. The science of government has 
edas men have advanced from ehild- 
to old age. Fifty or seventy years ago 
‘a se about me were in their infancy. Not 
» before the Colonies had won their inde- 
ae lence after a long and fierce struggle. ‘The 
eee garments that suited us then will not 
purposes now. We must have 
ind raiment. Asa people we are 
wewere. Irom three millions we have 
to have a population of forty millions. 
ichinery of government that may have 
ced smoothly then will not work so smoothly 
sir, is the accepted time. We must 
ur house in order. It is dilapidated and 
ied, and we must put it in repair. You 
i notonly to yourselves, but to your fami- 
You ought to put your house in order 
se you do not know how soon it may be 
rtime to be called. Do your duty there- 
to your country, and do it at once. Let 
wake this a country which shall be glorious 
ily for the political liberty it grants, but 
Pea ‘ry that liberty and goodness which cometh 
*y romabove, Let us so act that the light 
eaven shall shine before us in the path 
ot ‘we travel asa Christian people, loving and 
Se ug God and loving and earing for our fel- 
nen. We want new garments, those of 
tt suly years ago being too small; we want a 
es ew house, forthe old one has fallen into de- 
we want to repair and invigorate our 
‘tution of government to meet the de- 
nds of the times. ‘* Sufficient unto the day 
e evil thereof.’’ That which we ought to 
that letusdo. There is no fear but we shall 
ve the favor of the people for the accom- 
shment of so grand a work as putting our 
vernment upon a true and solid basis. 
pe we have paid this debt that we in- 
rred when we established our Constitution 
re y betraying the banner under which we fought 
A With that motto of our ns tionality upon 1t— 
a right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; and this brings me down to the 
present. Tran right briskly over all the period 
the warand come immediate sly to the subject 
‘was under discussion here in this House 
atew days ago and now pending in the 
ear er end of the Capitol, the right and power 
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a. ' eC people at this day and time to amend 
: onstitution. We find the Constitution 
at : ly in need of repair, and needing it, have 
: p : ,“ hota right to repair it? Sir, if we had not 
oats ne it we would have been unworthy of the 
eee ommitted to our hands. 
led t = d while upon this subject it strikes me 
‘some writer—I care not who—tells us there 
ence ‘sa tide in the affairs of men, which, taken 
P the tlood, leads on to fortune; and I will 
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building of our national Government, | regret 
to @ay that gentlemen here in this House, be- 
longing to a partycalling itself Democratic, 
have argued that we have no right to change 
our Constitution, no right to repair this build- 
ing. And among the reasons that the 
this: that it is an invasion of State righ 

Now, sir, that the States originally held these 
rights | do not dispute. But it was in their 
colonial capacity. Chen each State was a sov- 
ereign. But still we tind even at that period 
of our history they depended more or less upon 
sr, and atter a brief trial they found 
that that form of contederacy could not exist ; 
it had no power or virtue within itself to exe- 
cute its own decrees, no executive admin- 
istrative ollicer that could carry them out. So, 
finding that they could not exist in that way, 
the Colonies, in order to secure a more periect 
form of government, established our present 
Constitution. There they surrendered certain 
of their rights to torm a nation, and when they 
formed it the question arose, had the States the 
Supreme power or had the nation the supreme 
power? it, according to the argument of the 
Democratic party, the States possessed the right 
to regulate the elective franchise, which is the 
great lever-power of the national Government 
in the political sense, then I ask the broad 
question, in what way is a government cre- 
ated out of those independent powers of the 
people when they have organized themselves 
into a State to maintain itself? L submit that 
it is the quintessence of the power of the na- 
tional Government to maintain itself against 
all opposing powers. Hence the gnty 
ot the States melts before the burning fire of 
this great principle that a Government must be 
able to control itself. Otherwise its national 
life is at the mercy of other Powers. The pow- 
ers of the people all merge into that Govern- 
ment. The n of the Govern- 
ment consists in the sovereign will of the ma 
jority of the people, making up in the aggregate 
the will of the Government, and when that 
pe ople have spoken no other power must dare 
Lo galnsay it. 

Then, you have the rightas a Government to 
say to the 
authority and yourselves 
and undertake to control the great lever-power 
that holds together the Government and must 
be breught to bear to maintain its life.’’ [tis 
the life- “giving power, it is the voice of the great 
American people in their assemble d capacity 
expressed at the ballot-box. As well might 
one of the little wheels in yonder clock say, 
‘*T am independent and sovereign, and though 
the workman that put me in there intended me 
to revolve in combination with the whole, I 
will withdraw from the rest of the machinery.” 
ifthe parts should withdraw, how are the hands 
on the dial plate to indicate the time of day’ 
How is that machinery to run? It is as in 
Ezekiel’s vision, ‘*a wheel within a wheel.”’ 
The Government being mighty, carries all the 
States with it in one harmonious whole along 
the luminous path of a Christian, political 
Government to grandeur and empire and do- 
minion and happiness. Then, away with your 
State sovereignty. 

And, sir, while gentlemen on the other side 
were arguing this constitutional question, tor 
fear that they would not be distinctly under- 
stood about the sovereigu capacity of the States 
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States, ** You cannot de clare suprem 


sovereign powers in 
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add, to happine ss and everything that is good. | and the different classes and color of mankind, 
Now, sir, do l see ab tide of that sort in the or gentieman tro Kentucky { Mr. BEC K | 
onward moving ot this Government? [think | cried out that it would be “ intolerable,’ and 
Ido. I think I see it as plain as Belshazzar || would interfere with theirsocial rights to amend 
saw the hand-writing on the wall, and | see it | the Constitution and allow e jual privil res at 
in a like figure, saying, ‘* Seize the shins the ballot-box and in holding office. Sir, it is 
moment and improve it; thisdayis youroppor- | astonishing that the Democratic party should 
tunity.” Let it be improved while we have it. be somuchalarmed about their **so¢ ial rights 
The water is now troubled: ste pin. After In the name of common sense and justice and 
having paid this debt of blood in this rebellion, — truth what need they be alarmed about I see 
and made this repair to our great national, a ginthe world alarming. But thev are 
fundamental Constitution that completes the vadfully alarmed about * social rights’? and 
foundation on which is erected the mighty ‘social equality. They seem at least to be 


dreadfully alarmed lest somebody will marry a 
negro or a negro will marry somebody else. 
or their benefit IT will say that I be lieve this to 
atalse alarm. Our party—the Republican 
party seem to be the least alarmed 
on that score ; nonein the world ; neither now 
nor in days gone by. But I judge the Denso 
cratic party are most dreadfully alarmed and 
shocked about it, and I ask the reason why? 
; think they need have no uneas sine ss. The 

egrois ahuman being,as Ive rily believe,and as 
most of them admit. Some of them I know do 
charge him with being more of a brute than of 
a human being, and they doubt whetier he has 


be 


“10 not 


a soul or not. They say he belongs to the 
orang-outang race. Not sowith me: I-do not 
believe that. And yet they are dreadfully 


alarmed about intermarriage and social equal- 
ity. They have less faith in their party than I 
have, God knows, and | will try to relieve them. 
1 do not believe they are in half as much 
danger of intermarrying with the negro as they 
think. Our party is not the least concerned 
about it. They have no fear that negroes will 


Ss 


marry their daughters, and no fear that their 
daughters will marry negroes, and they know 
they are not going to marry negroes them 


selves. In the next place, | would say to the 
Democratic party, ** Give yourselves no une 
ness for another reason: the negro is a rational 
being; he certainly knows who his triends are; 
and he has known trom the earliest days in the 
history of the country that the most inveterate 
enemy he ever bad im the world is the Demo- 
cratic party, and the negro not going to 
marry his life-long enemy; he will not do it.”’ 
Why should he do it? I could see some rea- 
why the other side might want to marry 
negroes, but no reason why the negro should 
go to them to marry; and for this reason: in 
about forty or itty years of Democratic admin- 


asi 


Is 


son 


istration the negroes have attained all castes, 
hues, and colors, from snow-white down to 
sooty. Thus the negro has a variety of choice: 
hecan select among his own race any caste or 


sees fit. There is another good rea 
| will ask the Democratic party if they 
get very badly seared on this subjeet, and are 
arme vd about thia thing of social equi ality vy, to 
a man that is, of all others, the best 
engineer and the best qualified and most capa- 
ble of determining the lines between race and 
color with every instrument and appliance he 
can find upon the continent of America, or he 
may ransack the whole civilized world, and let 
them see if he can tell where in the race the 
white blood begins and the negro blood ends. 
[ think he cannot do it. Then there is no rea- 
son whatever for any alarm. And I think when 
this day passes by the Democratic party will 
cease to be alarmed about it; they will cease 
to throw in our teeth that we are breaking up 
the fundamental powers and principles of the 
Government by allowing these classes to go to 
the ballot-box. If you have an evil in your 
country, in the name of God give the franchise 
to all that are legitimately entitled to have it, 

and they will help you to cure the evil. 

Now, having passed over that, this brings 
down to the subject upon which | 
close my remarks; that 1s, ynstitu- 
tional amendment that has passed this House 
by a decided party vote. it wus presente dd to 
us in several different forms. ‘The first that I 

| shall speak of is that brought forward and sub- 
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mitted tothe House for its action bythe chair- | the gentleman from Ohio, ‘and let us have 
nian of the Committee on the Judiciary, | Mr. - 


DovrTwebl | This may answer to repair this 
political House of ours, and to give it that 

ope and basis and extent of surface, with all 
the prune ples necessary for the lime being 

i ohit be ample perhaps for many weeks and 
month But that it willdo 
lor allcoming time is more than I can possibly 
promise myself. The time will come when it 
will have to be looked into and repairs d again. 
Human wisdom has never been able yet to 
attain perfection. This proposes that 

The right of any citizen of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State by reason of the race, color, o1 
previous condition of slavery of any citizen or class 
of citizens of the United States. 


and years to come, 


That proposition, brought forward by the 
ehairman ot the Committee on the Judiciary 
after a great deal of argument, running through 
many days, each member having a suggestion 
of his own, was under certain rules subjected 
to amendment; and among the amendments 
offered was one proposed by a gentleman that 
for legal ability and grace of oratory stands 
mation of the country and in) 
my own, as much so as any other man in the 
House. lallude to the hon sera : gentleman 
from Ohio, { Mr. Bryauasw. |) He brings forward 
his amendment in lieu of the one offered by 


high in the estin 


the chairman of the Committee on the Judi 
lary. ‘This is it: 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
Ul abridge or deny to any mate citizen of the Uni- 
ted States of sound mind and over twenty-one years 
of age the equal exercise of the elective franchise at 
all elections in the State wherein he shall have act- 


" 


ually resided for 
such election 


All of which is right. And then— 
except such of said citizens as shall hereafter en- 
ein rebellion or insurrection, or who may have 


been, or shall be, duly convicted of treason or other 
crune of the grade of telony at common law. 


tperioduf one year next preceding 


These, tomy mind, are the exceptional words, 
and they will look him inthe face as a specter 
us he travels along his political path. This is 
the exeeption: ‘except such of said citizens 
as shall hereatter engage in rebellion or insur- 
rection.’’ 

Sir, | put the question right now, and ask 
him, or any other living man who entertains 
any such idea as was advanced in this pro- 
posed amendment, why do you propose to pun- 
ish them that engage hereafter in rebellion, 
and exculpate those who have already engaged 
init? If you exculpate the parties who have 
engaged in rebellion and are absolutely guilty 
now—for in this case you only judge the future 
by the present and the past—if you exculpate 
those who have reddened our soil with blood, 
and who even now are swift to shed the inno- 
cent and loyal blood, and who have whitened 
the forests with the bones that cover the earth. 
exposed to be dragged about through the woods 
by the vermin and the wild dog; if you hold 
that these are of no weight, and these marks 
are not tg be taken into this terrible account. 
why provide for the punishment of any future 
rebellion? And he, hailing from one of these 
northern States that has always cherished the 
principle of liberty, and has filled ten thousand 
graves with martyrs slain to save this blessed 
heritage imperiled by the assaults of these 
red-handed traitors, recognizes the power of 
the Government to punish for treason commit- 
ted hereatter, but not to punish those who are 
now v iiity 

And, sir, the sublime remarks of the gentle- 
man, (1 say **sublime,’’ tor his is one of those 
minds whose lightning tlashes dispel the darkest 
clouds and illuminate with grandeur every argu- 
ment; his speech runs like rivers of water: 
his eloquence seems to flow from inexhaustible 
fountains; his tongue is radiant with light, 
though | fearin this case the head is wrong) 
his subline remarks are closed with the grand 
expression quoted from the words of our Presi- 
**Give us this amendment” says | 


rence, 

Sir, with all due respect to the gentleman, 
whose legal abilities are equaled by but few, | 
ask upon what principle of justice or humanity 
do you expect to ‘*have peace ' by incorporat- 
ing into the body-politic the worst enemies the 
country has ever had?) When they are properly 
fitted to come in, as living, healthful elements, 
there is a way prepared by which they can 
receive the restoration of their rights. But, if, 
without that probation and preparation which 
the safety of the Government demands, these 
enemies — to be incorporated into the body- 
politic, why did you fight them for four years? 
Why did you not yield to their demand and let 
them take the the ‘y wante d in their 
own way? | cannot see that ‘* peace’’ is to be 
found by readmi iting these men, without ques- 
tion, to all the rights of citizenship? 1 would 
not deal with ant in any vindictive spirit. 1 
have never been disposed to treat with severity 
even my eaemy — nu he wasinmy power, But 
while L would t even my enemies and the 
enemies of my country bumanely, L would not 
intrust my household, my wife and my children 
to the guardianship of the man who has at- 
tempted to burn my dwelling and destroy my 
family. So, when men have deliberately under- 


* pe ac “ea”? 


taken to destroy the best Government that the ! 


sun ever shone upon, | would permit those 
men, when vanquished and in our power, to 
exercise only such rights as they can exercise 
without danger to the Government. Why, sir, 
the power and majesty of the Divine Being, 
who granted civil governments to man, and by 
whose ordination they exist, would be insulted 


| by our saying that these men who have detied 


| to the political household. 


all governmental authority, who have steeped 
their handsin the blood of law-abiding citizens, 
shall, unpurged of theirerime, be welcomed back 
Shall we give such 
men the control of the ballot-box? Shall we 
make their votes the corner-stone of our polit- 
ical edifice? Shall we say of them, ** Upon this 
rock will we build our chureh?’’ Sir, if such 
is our foundation, we build upon the sand. 
When the winds blow, and the floods come, 


four house will fall, and great will be the fall 


1 


thereof. 

I wish, in the next place, to say a word in 
regard to the amendment of another gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SHELLABARGER,] more 
old-fashioned, it may be, than his colleague. 
It proposed to declare that— 

NoStateshall make orenforce any law which shall 
deny or abridge to any male citizen of the United 
Statesof the age of twenty-one years or over, and 
who is of sound mind, an equal vote at all elections 
in the State in which he shall have such actual resi- 
dence as shall be prescribed by law, except to such 
us have cugaged, or may hereafter engasre. in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the United States, and 
to such as shall be duly convicted of treason, felony, 
or other infamous crime, 

L heartily approve «d this amendment, and pre- 
ferred ii to all the other propositions presente ad. 
It embodies in effect the same princip le as the 
amendment reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and advocated by the chairman of that 
commitree, | Mr. Bourwetn.] There is, how- 
ever, one important difference. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr, SHELLA 
BARGER] declares that those who have engaged 
in rebellion mav for that crime be excluded 
trom the ballot-box by the State if it sees fit to 
exercise that power. On this aceount 1 pre- 
ferred thatamendment. Reflect fora moment 
upon the blood and treasure that we have ex- 
pended in redeeming ourselves from the desola- 
tion with which the rebellion threatened us, 
and then answer whether we should not in our 
fundamental law brand that rebellion as a 


'erime? [think we should engrave upon our 
Constitution some mark of the detestation with | 


which the iniquity of rebellion should be vis- 
ited. I preferred the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SHELLABARGER ] be- 

rause, if it had been adop ted, it would have 
been a declaration that the uation looks upon 
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Kerr. 407TH Cong 2 Q, 
e602. 0D Spee 
{| . 
| the recent re be ‘llion asa } leinon ’ 
| enormity of which should he he, 
minds of the people in all eo; 





| gonoturther, 


warning to future generations | 
crime of our fathers, the sin of 
there was the rebellion and war and . 
and debt with which it was so ome os i 
Such was the draft ey gb see 
and the lesson of hist ory is & 
ters of living light. 
llowever, sir, that Senses twas ] 

vote rejected. It was contrar ’ 
and to my vote; I vote a for the 
and was sorry to see it rejeete oes ts 
proposition of the Judiciary Commit 
passe dd, and so tar as this Hy se 
cerned it has become a part of the §j 
principles of our Government. | he 
it will pass the Senate as it has passod 
In this we have done well: we have « 
carried out our vaunted boast that 
the inalienable right to life, libert 
pursuit of happiness. It will give 4 
our political organism. 

One word more and I am done. \, 
vidual has the inalienable right t 
self, but when he has taken the lite of 
versary in self-defense he is estoy 


The Government being 
can not only take the lives of those w 
her, but she is not estopped from going | 
she may take indemnity for the pas: 
security for the future. We are not es: 
because we have slain or conquered our a: 
sary; we must provide for the future 
man, whatever may be his color, shall 
fault of his own be deprived of any of his ing 
able rights. We must as a nation 
quering and to conquer, lifting it still high, 
higher, defying the machinations of aii ea 
potentates, principalities, dominions, and 
ers, until, under the blessing of God, ir - 
culminate in that millennium of politi 
that the light thereof shall dazzle th 
with its glory. 
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SPEECH OF HON. M. C. KET, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue House oF Rerreseyratives, 
February 4 and 9, 186%, 


The House having under consideration t 


| (Il. R. No. 621) to authorize the building ot 


tary and postal railway from Washington, D 
of Columbia, to the city of New York— 

Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. Sreaker: I trust honorable g 
on this floor will hold to be their d 
reference to this proposition, to fanilia 
themselves with its very remarkable | 
ions. The importance of this bill doves 
exist in the fact alone that it proposes to 
thorize the loeation and construction of a! 
road from the city of Washington to th 
ot New York. 
which is assumed here, that there does exis 
public necessity for that kind of railroad, 
Its importance resis upon other matter 
upon ot ther propositions which are invo:y 
it. And if geutlemen will turn their 


t 


It does not rest upon the 


|| to the provisions of the bill they will finu 


embrace, fur the first time in the.his! 


' the country, these very grave and inj 


propositions : Has Congress, under 
stitution, the power to create corporau 
the purpose of constructing hi, ghwi Lys 
States of the Union wherever Cong! 
believe such corporations and highways 
to exist? Has Congress the power, uns 
Constitution, to take charge of all rai 
this country which have been built 
efforts of private individuals, private | 
prise, and private wealth, under the r 
tion, power, and jurisdiction, and with | 











3D SESS. 


. 


i 
= of the Union, and to control all 
yations and all of their prop- 
Ine Congress. unde r the Constitution. 
ty assume the control and manage 
r / “SD. 19,000,000 that are to-day 
‘1 the ditferent railroad enterprises 


try—a sum amounting to more than 
oublie debt, and equal to one seventh 
‘| the values in the country? Has 
le power, under the Constitution, 
take to dictate how private parties 
rations shall make their contracts, not 
-ween themselves and the Government, 
‘ween themselves and other persons 
Congress the right to say this e orpor: ition 
oration in this country shall not 
r three cents per mileas fare for the 
re of " passe ngers and gix cents a ton per 
r the transportation of freight? Has 
«the right to go into any State of the 
ind by law ot Congress, without consent 


Siate, without the cession of State juris- 


Cor} 


without cession of the right of eminent 
which is and always was, under the 
ion and prior to the Constitution, in 
States of the Union and not in Congress, 
ress the power by a bill of this kind 
from a State its jurisdiction over its 
ns, over its OWn Corporations, Over its 
property, over the taxation of its own 
cand transfer all that jurisdiction to the 
2 fthe Federal Government, or to court 
ij under its various bills? Has Congress 
wer by a bill of this kind to take from 
idicial and ministerial tribunals of the 
sates all right and power given them by State 
ions and laws to adjudge the value of 
property sought to be taken for public 
Has Congress the power; under the Con- 
1, totake private property without com- 
ition lirst made or tendered ? 
Constitution provides that the prop- 
any ciizen shall never be taken for 
ise except compensation be first made 
lered therefor; and if that cannot be 
nined by mutual consent, then it shall be 
ined under tribunals and by courts and 
rial oflicers created under State law. 
: Congress the right to take from citizens 
‘States all these rights or guarantees, 
say by one single sweep of the congres- 
pen, by one single declaration of con- 
al power, that no citizen of this coun- 
ial hencetorth be entitled to the prote ction 
{the laws of his State in protecting his 
property and in protecting him in the 
ment of that property ? 
iuese, Mr. Speaker, are some of the ques- 
uvolved in this bill. If honorable gen- 
n will take the time to examine the bill, 
specially its first section, and its sixth, 
th, eighth, and ninth sections, they will 
ituese remarkable powers declared to be- 
} y — inhere in this lederal Govern- 
der the Constitution. ‘This Capitol is 
ed with the agents and emissaries of 
rupt m. Let there be added to the sub- 
sot congressional control and regulation 
vast Interests involved in the railroad svs- 
isof the States, and in the systems of ¢ anal 
rthis will soon follow, and then the large 


\ 


Vo 
\ 


res 


and immense aggregations of wealth 
(Qinall kinds of insurance, and in the 
rk of telegraphs over the country, all 
-on the urguments and theories of the 
‘sof this bill, may be done, and then 
Will spring into existence a new brood 
tusand departments to regulate, respect- 
ail those vast interests, and with them 
* @ fearful multiplication of oflicers 
KS, with their mighty contributions to 
uost Irresistible tendene Vv toward 
jation ofall powers in this Govern 
aud with them also will come increas 

s swarming of corrupt and infamous men, to 
the dishonest, selfish, and lawless aims 
winds of *rings,’’ and to work up, extend, 


‘ beriect combinations to control legislation, 
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dictate nominations by the President, make or 
deteat confirmations by the Senate, and render 
honest men powerless to protect or serve their 
country, to the end that wicked men, land 
thieves, subsidy beggars, tariff monopolists, 
bank monopolists, revenue swindlers, villain- 
ous contractors, Operators, and speculators, 
may prosper, while the people mourn and bear 
each year increasing burdens of toil and taxa- 
et Vine n these agents ot e rruption can 
ommand if they do not fill seats on this tloor. 
aad fill the rolls of our employés with their 
tools and satellites, muzzle the press of the 
country, fill the reporter s galle ry with their 
corrupt defenders and apologists, prevent 
exposure of their schemes, and deeeive the 
people. These alarming dangers threaten us, 
and in a degree not appreciated by the country 
or ourselves are now upon us, 

Let it not be supposed this bill 4 » be the 
last, as it is the first. of its kind. It is only a 
pioneer, an initial enaetment, with which it is 
she conmitational barriers 
Others and 
worse ones will speedily follow its passage. 
Many of them are now on our files. Instead 
of breaking up monopolies this policy will 
erect one more stupendous in extent and power 
than any the world has yet seen. Jt will ines 
itably lead to combinations among a few of 
the great trunk lines of railways to make all 
the less powerful and the lateral roads of the 
country subsidiary to them and to pay them 
tribute. Let Congress assume such control 
over a few of the great lines. such as the Erie, 
the Pennsylvania Central, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and a few of those of the West and 
South, and thereaiter the railroads will rule 
Congress, State Legislatures, and municipal 
governments, and dictate laws. This policy, 
therefore, as dee ply and vitally concerns the 
roads as it does the people and the States. 

Mr. Speaker, i it does seem to me that before 
gentlemen should consent by their votes or 
their action here to award an aflirmative an- 
swer to any of these assertions of power on the 
part of Congress they ougdt most gravely and 
seriously to consider every one of these ques- 
tions in all their legal, constitutional, and na- 


hoped to break down 
and inaugurate the new policy. 


| tional bearings upon the country, its interest, 


and its welfare. My friend, the chairman of 
the committee, [Mr. Cook,] has said to the 
House in that portion ot his remarks delivered 
yesterday that Congress ought to have this 
power because there does exist some kind of 
public necessity for another railroad between 
here and New York city. Is that a source of 
power? Let me concede that all he says on 
that subject is true. Does that necessity give 
Congress a power which it did not before pos- 
sess under the express language of the Consti 
tution ? 

We are also told that this power may now 
be exercised and held to exist because d ring 
the late war it was found that between here and 
Baltimore and between here and New York 
the railroad facilities were insuthcient, both 
for purposes of ordinary transit and for the 
uses of the Government. Suppose | concede 
that also to be true; is it not equi illy true that 
at different points all over this Union, in every 
State, in eve ry county almost, the same facts 

xist and the same argument might be used, 
the same ple as for the exercise of power might 
be found? The expe rience of the Government 
during the war would establish the same argu 
ments in reference to a thousand -ctions of 
our country. 

Aguin, it is asserted by my friend that at 


certain times in the late years of our history 
it Was not Suite tor pe ple to pass through the 
city of Baltimore; that they were in dat 

being beaten or otherwise it rred, Let me 
concede that that is true, and more than tri 


that such wrongs were attended with circum- 
stances of great aggravation, what follows? 
Do not the same tacts exist in numerous other 


parts of this country? Why, sir, | am sorry, 


«) 
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ay, Lam ashamed, to confess here that in my 
own district in Indiana, in the last three months, 
by reason of the existence of combinati mis of 
lawless and desperate criminals, it hus not 
only not been sate forindividu: stop assthrough 
one of the towns in that district, but it ae hot 
been quite safe even for railroad trains or ex 
press cars tO pass ma ugh, for they have occa 
sionally been arrested and robbed. Shall Con 
gress, therefore, go into my district and build 
another railroad there and place it under tl 
ampler wings of the Federal Government for 


protection in the exercise of its rights and 


franchises? Shall Congress,tlerefore, go into 


the State of Indiana, anywhere, all over thi 
country—-for the likearguments wall justily the 


assertion of that power anywhere ? 

‘The misfortune about all my friends’ argu 
ments is that they prove too much; they 
too far; theyare too comprehensive; they 
illogical and self-destructive; they submit to 
no limitations upon the power of Congress 


45) 


they make the mere diseretion of Congress the 
sup reme law. 

It is also said to be necessary to secure t 
certain transmission of the mails from here to 
New York because the existing railroads re 
fuse to contract at the Postmaster General's 
prices to carry the mails. But the same is 
true of numerous other roads in the country, 
and yet they all do in fact carry the mails and 
receive therefor such compensation as the De 
partment is willing to pay. By all this the 
public service does not materially suffer, and 
Congress acquires no new power. 

lt is said you must not let corporations regu 
late prices of fares and freights, because they 
may become monopolies. Yet none of these 
original rights of persons—and corporations in 
law are persons—engaged in carrying on com 
merce upon our rivers and upon the waters of 
the world are denied or regulated by Con- 
gress. Congress does not attempt to interfere 
with therates of faresand freights in steamboat, 
river, and ocean transportation. Yet they may 
also become monopolies, and in fact do as 
often and as completely as railroads. ‘Theircon 
duct in these matters is left by Congress where 
by Congress that of all others ought to be left, 
to the control of the greater, wiser, and more 
beneficent laws of supply and demand, of com- 
petition, and inteligent self-interest, the same 
great laws which regulate the affairs of indi 
viduals in the infinitely varied pursuits of 
human life. 

It is intimated in this bill, and by my col 
league in his argument, that the power of Con- 
gress over railroads, their business and com- 
inerce, may be limited to those lines aud roads 
only wlich are not confined in their length 
or in their commercial connections to a single 
over which interstate commerce is 
conducted. lLlow ean it be thus limited if it 
exist at all? On what principle? Does not 
every business man in the foese know that 
the whole railroad system of the entire country 
IS ina most important sense a unit—a single 
closely-connected net-work, consisting of what 
are usually called great trunk roads, with hun- 
dreds of tributary and lateral roads? If you 
Say one is exe mp it from congression: al cor ntrol 
because it is wholly within a State, then you 
have no right to interfere with any of the great 
trunk lines, because most of the roads which 
by their business connections constitute them 
are also wholly within certain States. Ifyou say 


state, bi 


one is and another is not engaged in interstate 


commerce alone, your facts have no ba 
Livery road on the continent, by itself or 
commercial connections by land or wat 
channel for interstatecommerce. Indeed. every 


er. t 


ynimnou highway leading from one Sta: to 
another. or cor necting at the borders withsuch 
highways in other States, is also a highway 
interstate commerce. it follows that the tue 
ries of congressional power which can support 
r justify this measure absolt itely admit ot no 


limitation except the dis cretion of Congress. 
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aid that if Congress has no power to 
create a corporation to build a railroad con- 
traryto the constitutions and laws and without 
the consent of the States through which it may 
run, it follows that the commerce of the States 
might thus be locked up or prevented from 
passing over the borders of their neighbors. lo 
give this suggestion the character or dignity of 
urgument you are compelled to assume that it 
may some time become the policy of the States 
to prohibit the doing of what all the people and 
all their interest demand shall be done, that 
human nature will wholly change, that self-in 
terest will forgét its ofhce, that society will 
commit suicide, When these things happen 
we will have but little use for Congress, States, 
or railroads. 

told that States of this 
Union sometimes have undertaken, by the ex- 
ercise of prohibited powers, to tax either pas- 
sengers or commerce which may pass over their 
territory in one or another kind of public con 
veyance, and that therefore Congress has this 


Put we are also 


power and ought to exercise it. I concede 
again, tor the sake of the argument, that this 
assumption is true. The States have, in avery 
few instances, stepped so far outside of their 
reserved powers in the Union as to attempt to 
impose this kind of burdens. The little moun- 
tain State of Nevada, not four years ago, un- 
dertook to impose a tax on every passenger 
carried out of the State by any railroad or stage- 
coach, and what was done? What is always 
done in acase like this? What is the remedy 
of the citizen, what is the remedy of the coun- 
try, against any unjustified and unauthorized 
exercise ot power like this? 
courts of the country, to the judicial tribunal 
whose duty it is as the tribunal of last: resort 
to say what powers they are that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States denies to the States 
of this Union. ‘This was promptly done in ref: 
erence to the law of Nevada, and it was an 

nulled by the Supreme Court. (6 Wallace, 35. ) 
In every instance, therefore, where a powerof 
this kind has ever been attempted to be exer- 
cised by any State of this Union appeal has 
been made to the Supreme Court, and in every 
case where the power has been unconstitution- 
ally exercised it has been so adjudged by the 
judicial power of the country; and the people 
have thus been protected, the States havethus 
been vindieated in their rights, the true limita- 
tions upon the powers abiding in the States or 
inthe Federal Government have thus been pre- 
scribed and maintained, and nobody has been 
materially injured by the result. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution declares that— 
_“ No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State, 

‘No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of ecommerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another: nor shall vessels bound to or 
from ons State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another.” 

Phese are limitations of the power of Con- 
gress in favor of free trade and equality of com- 
mercial rights between the States. 

The Constitution also declares that— 

“No State shall, without the consent of the Con- 
gress, lay any impostsor duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for exe- 
cuting its Inspection laws; and the net produce of 
all duties and imposts laid by any State on imports 
or exports shall be for the use of the Treasury of the 
Unived States; and all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of the Congress.” 

It is also declared that 

“No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage,” 

Now, these are all limitations upon the power 
of the States in favor of free trade and equal 
commercial privileges between the States of 
this Union. If any one of those constitutional 
provisions or prohibitions is violated b» any 
State, does a citizen of the country lack a com- 
plete, a most adequate remedy under the Con- 
stitution and laws as they stand to-day ? 
indulge in this kind of legislation? Is it 
necessary to protect the citizen? No, Mr. 
Speaker; no such necessity exists. 


here is ! 


An appeal to the | 


Why | 
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nothing in the history of the country to justify 
any assumption of this kind. On the contrary, 
in every instance where this kind of violation 
has been attempted by any of the States, it has 
been promptly and most completely annulled 
by the Supreme Court. These provisions of 
the Constitution execute themselves. ‘They 
need only the aid of the Federal judiciary to 
enforce them all over the country. They need 
no statute of the United States; they do not 
require that Congress shall undertake to ex- 
tend its all grasping hand into the States of 
the Union and take charge of all their local 
and domestic policies, and undertake to con- 
trol and regulate the conduct of all their local, 
municipal, and internal business and com- 
merce. The very contrary is required by every 
dictate of sound policy, of justice, and of 
Slatesminanship. 

I ask gentlemen if there is to be no end in 
this country to the disposition on the part of 
Congress to increase its power, to swallow up 
one after another the jurisdictions and powers 
that have hitherto throughout our entire 
national history been exercised by the States 
of this Union? Is nothing to be left to the 
control and regulation of the citizens them- 
selves? Is nothing to be lett to the law—the 
common, God-created, self-executing law of 
intelligent self-interest, the law of original per- 
sonal liberty, which makes it the right, the 
inherent, undelegated right, of every citizen 
to regulate all of his private affairs, all matters 
of private contract connected with his busi- 
Are all of these to be invaded, and all 
the people, and all their material interests to 
be taken under the guardianship of this central 
Government? 

Mr. Speaker, when I| last had the attention 
of the House on this bill I replied to most of 
the positions of my eolleague on the commit- 
tee which were of a general character, and | 
now beg the ear of the [Louse to some diseus- 
sion of his propositions based upon different 
provisions in the Constitution. 

kirst, then, [| will inquire concerning the 
power of Congress to create corporations. No 
such power is expressly granted. It is not 
claimed by any intelligent public man to have 
been so granted. The history of the Constitu 
tion shows that a proposition to confer upon 
Congress, by appropriate words, such power 
was rejected by a very large majority in the 
(See Elliot’s De- 


ness? 


bates, vol. 5, page 543. ) 

Alexander Hamilton, in his great argument 
in 1791, on the right of Congress to charter the 
United States Bank, conceded the entire ab- 
sence of any express or substantive grant of 
such power in the Constitution; but he claimed 


that the right existed as an incident to other | 
| powers which were expressly granted, and that || 
it could only be rightfully exercised in those | 


cases in which sucha corporation was a neces- 
sary and proper means or instrument for the 
execution of such expressly granted power. 


| As Congress was expressly empowered to levy 


and collect large revenues and borrow money 
for the uses of the Government, he insisted that 
it might create a great financial corporation as 
a necessary and proper instrument to aid in the 
administration of its finances. 

In the great case of McCulloch vs. The State of 
Maryland, (4 Wheaton, p. 411,) which involved 
the question of the validity of the charter of 
that bank, Chief Justice Marshall, in 1819, 


| speaking of the alleged power of Congress to 


create corporations, said: 

* The power of creating a corporation is never used 
for its own sake, but tor the purpose of effecting 
something else. Nosufficient reason is therefore per- 
ceived why it may not pass as incidental to those 


| powers which are erpress/y given if it be a direet 


mode of executing them. 

In 1824 the same great jurist, in the case of 
Osborn vs. United States Bank, (9 Wheaton, p. 
Sov. } speaking of the alleged power of Con- 
gress to create corporations generally, said: 

“It has never been supposed that Congress could 
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create such corporations. The whole 

court in the caseof McCulloch os. Th. < 

land is founded on and sustaine i hy ¢ iv 

bank is an instrument which is neces . u 

. . MATY ay : 

for carrying into effect the powers your, Line é 


ernment of the United States,” we 


In perfect harmony with these 
cisions are the opinions of every o: ' 
ened jurist or statesman in our deta — s 
tory, except many of the early farhoce 
earnestly insisted thatthese interpreta: 
too much power to the Federal Goyer... 
and exceeded the limits of safety a 
struction. In my judgment, they go to they 
of reasonable and just construction. and aa 
never to be extended further. ee 

What is to be the test of the eXister 
implied power to do anything? |< jr +)... . 


judy 


ver 


I 


and soun vill 


i¢ 





of Congress only?, Or must the thine : 
done possess certain characteristics whi 
tablish its rightfulness? On this nein 
Chief Justice Marshall has laid dowy 9 «),... 


and safe rule. He says: 

“Let the end be legitimate; let it be wi: 
scope of the Constitution; and all means wi, 
appropriate, which are plainly adapted to 1 
and which are not prohibited, but consist wit) 
and spirit of the Constitution, are consti 
(McCu!loch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 421. 

Apply this test to the assumptions of poy 
contained in this bill, and who ean 4 
that such corporations, with such powe 


franchises, possess the elementsrequired’ |; 

I will make this more apparent as [ pro: 

I conclude, therefore, that Congress | i's he 
power to create any Corporations, except same Ct 
only as are necessary and proper, and posses Un 
the characteristics prescribed by Mr. Marsha). an 
or constitute a direct mode for the execution 


Tt 





| some expressly granted power. Such cases are we 
fortunately very few. The domain of conyros sirun 
sional power does not extend to or requir ‘over 


creation of private Corporations or mono s . 
to be controlled by the Federal Gove: 


and destroy the rightful jurisdiction and 


of the States. e nol 

Then where does Congress obtain the ry 
to enter a State and tamper with her corpor Hence 
tions, and entice them by the promise of »: Ino 
leges and franchises denied them by the st: to ere} 
on grounds of domestic policy, or drive th: where 
by the threat of a diminution of those pr nent f 
leges and franchises to desert their allegia 
and repudiate their obligation to the State aad totally 
seek protection under the ampler wing o/ | ; 
Hederal Government. To justify the exercise res 
of such great and dangerous powers within! 
States and in defiance of their constitutions and their 
laws those who assert their existence ought | ild 
be able to point to some clear and explicit the Gi 
grant of them in the Constitution. This can smu 
not be done. ‘They are driven to seek retuge a 
in construction, in implication, which is ilseit m 
always dangerous, and ought to be vigiian'y Lhe 
guarded against by the legislator. i do no hem 
mean to assert that implied powers do notexis'. dt 
or that they are not sometimes highly bene! pon 
cial, but rather that they should never ‘e em 
appealed to or exercised except in aid of some since 
expressly granted power. 

| now proceed to consider some of [h xem 
results of such measures, which will be foun: No 
to be more intolerable than the assumption 0! road, 
the power itself. The laws of Congress, 00’ ir th 
stitutionally enacted, become the supreme \a¥ to 





| of the land. When Congress rightfully creates th 


n i] 


a corporation, or, what is the same thing 
principle, confers new privileges and franchises 
on State corporations to be exercised under 
Federal authority and protection, such [avs 
necessarily override all State legislation. at 
such corporations become means or instrumen’s p 
of the Federal Government in the execu! 

of some of its expressly granted powers. > 
corporations, with all their property, are "1" a 
by the greedy hand of Federal power sa 
from the rightful control of the States ands eas 
jected to the exclusive management f°" =~ 
former. If the States are thereafter allovr’ 
to exercise any control whatever over them to 


anu Lie y 


chew uf 
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{ their property or otherwise, it can 
done by gracious permission of the 
Government. The corporation called 
i States Bank wassuch an instrument, 
Supreme Court have repeatedly an- 
1 i these principles in connection with it. 


oO expressly held it beyond the power 
, i < es to tax it or its property. Phe lan- 


se e that tribunal, from the pen of Chief 


Marsh: all, presents these propositions 


erny oat foreible and unmistakable manner, 

t ryote a few paragraphs : 
ey ; h . yervessence of supremacy to remove Ll 
nd to its action Within its own cgmees., me so 
8 every power vesle Lin subhor linates rovern- 
1 exempt its own operations from theirown 





lence of f t This effect nee l not be stated in terms. 
t wvolved in the declaration of supremacy, 
aes mplied in it that the expression of it 





yt : ke it more certain.’ 


hich the sovereign power of a Ntate 


tf fawation s bul those over which u 
we upon the soundest preine niles t 
ia . ra. This proposition } wy adino t he 
lent.” * 7” - ° * The sover- 
° Staite extends to everything which exists 
pee ‘ authority or is introduced by its permis- 
; | it Roses to those means which are 
; y ( ess to Garry into execution pow- 
, lon th a hody by the per ople ot _ Uni- 
A i Q ; \V » think it demonstrable that it does 
‘We find, then, on just theory, 
nower lure of this original right to tax the means 
wthe Government of the Union tor the 
; Its powers, The right never existed, 
revs and m whether it has been surrendered 
| Bar rise. — Me Oulloch vs. The State of Maryland, 
ts he same doctrines are reaflirmed by the 
“nt ourt in the subsequent ease of Osborn 
POSsess i States Bank, (0 Wheaton, 283,) and 
2 1 ’ WW 
arshal,, any other cases. They all rest upon the 
uto ry that these corporations, thus created or 
aSeS are ved by the Federal Government, become 
nyres Jruments, as it were, in the hands of that 
ernment. and that to suffer them to be 
‘ \ all by the States would be equiv: ale nt 
ving them to tax the machiner ry of the 
nent itself, and that if the States had 
wer of such taxation they might abuse 
rigiit cht tax such instruments outof existence. 
‘the denial of the power. 
Mt In other — Congress having no power 
‘t ate such corporations except in cases 
ret ere hee: are @ proper and necessary instru- 
pr tforthe execution of some granted power, 
egtance i they are created they at once become 
ue aad ‘oily exempt from all control, save that 
rit tthe creating power; and to admit that they 
Xercis e subject to any other control in the import- 
thin the matter of taxation would be to endanger 
ns and tueir very existence. Because if the States 
ught t iid tax them at all without the consent of 
Xplicit (reneral Government they could tax them 
$C ich or as little as they please, and they 
retug ‘ut please to impose such burdens upon 
$ itselt in as would wholly defeat their objects. 
rilantly ine States might then discriminate against 
do not em and in favor of their own corporations, 
EeXIST, (thus drive them out of existence. It was 
) . ' ‘ 
ben m such reasoning and arguments the Su- 
ver eme Court held thirty years ago, and has ever 
yt some ice held, that such corporations, like the 
‘s ot the Federal Government, are entirely 
= \empt from State and municipal taxation. 
+ found SOW, ap ply these principles to lederal rail- 
10n it, canal, telegraph, and other corporations. 
S, ( the powe r to create them exists, the power 
me law trol them follows. Then what becomes 
Creates ‘ue sacred and boasted rights of the States 





n ntrol their internal affairs and commerce, 
—" ® revenue to pay the expenses of theit 
under ‘ernment by taxation of all the property of 
1 iaWs 


tizens, whether individual or corporate ? 
n, and fury have wasted away under the absorbing 
: ‘er of the central government. ‘Their judi- 


‘ribunals are stripped of half their jurisdic- 


: ‘le great aggregations of wealth in the 
Co “tales, brought into existence by their efforts, 
uched ‘olien in part by their means, are added to 
ds great central power to augment its patron- 
[ ce and all-pervading influence and endanger 
MOwey ue 


ty liberties of the people and destroy our 
em iv 
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giorious system of ¢ vernment. If Congress 
to which L have 
particularly reterred it can, by parity of reason 
} 1 = >’ 
aud under the same authority, enact la 


i ih MbIVWS a id 
l 1 i , 
charters which will give it absolute and sover 


can enact such laws as the one 


eign control over all our great works of internal 
improvement. It can thus "quire, in like 
manner, the like control over a large portion 
of the territory of the States without their con- 
sent, 

Reeognizing these Lin ports int legal results 
touchin: g¢ the taxability of such property, my 
colleague has propost 4 an umendment to his 


Fillul Dill, ln section twe lve . dectaring that ’ 


* The property and franchises of said corporation 
pal 
taxation to the same extentand in like wauner as 
other like property or tranchises in the 
or district.” 


shall be subject to national, State, and muni 





This declaration is a significant admission 
of the truth of my argument on this point. 
Is it necessary and proper, under the pretense 
of regulating commerce, to incur such vital 
results ? Does the legitimate reguli ttion ol 
commerce involve them? Certainly it does 
not. The constitutional regulation of ve: 
and river commerce never involved them. On 
the contrary, it was never attempted by such 
regulation to divest the State of its general juris 
diction, both for taxation and police, over 
either the instruments or the persons engaged 
in such commerce. In other words, it was 
never pretended by courts or statesmen that 
such commerce could or ever did become a 
necessary and proper hiahtaesentalite for the 
execution of any expressly 
n the Constituiion. 


') 
ut) 


granted powers 
i A mere power of regu 
lation confers no absolute or exclusive juris 
diction over the things or persons to be regu- 
lated. 

Does the Constitution, in any express pro- 
visions, afford a shadow of authority for such 
enactments? It says, in section eight of article 
one, that Congress shall have power 


lo exercise exclusive legislation in alle: sane what- 
soever over such district (not exceeding ten mile 

square) as may by cession of particular States and the 
acceptance of Congress become the seat of the Gov- 


ernment of the United States; and t to exercise like 


authority over all places purchased by the consent of 
the Legislature of the Ntate in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings.” 

It appears, therefore, that it is the intention 
of the Constitution that the United States shall 
acquire no title to or jurisdiction over any por- 
tion of the soil of a State without the consent 
of the Legislature thereof. And this has been 
the practice of the Government ever since Its or- 
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ceca it has never attempte ~ ina single | 


instance, 
late war, when its acts in this ps att icular were 
dictated by an overruling necessity which can 
supply no precedent for times of peace. When 
ever the United States has desired to , occupy 
any part of the soil of a State for court-houses, 
navy-yards, or other national purposes, it has 
first procured the consent of the State by a 
solemn act of State legislation expressly assent 
ing to the purchase and ceding jurisdiction to 
the United States over the desired territory. 
When it was thought desirable to construct a 
highway to connect the waters of the Chesa 
peake and the Ohio wees gress would not per- 
mit the Cumberland road to be construc ‘ted until 
the consent thereto of the States of Maryland, 
Virginia, and Ohio was expressly granted. 
James Monroe, in his great constitutional argu- 
ment which accompanied his veto of the Cum- 
berland road bill in 1822, held that Congress 
has exclusive control over the revenues of the 
Government and may appropriate them to aid 
in the construction of internal improvements, 
but has no power itself to construct any such 
improvements, because fo do that involve l the 
exercise of territorial jurisdiction which be- 
There is nothing bet 
ter settled in American law than that the right 
of eminent domain is in the States. The mght 


to do otherwise, exce} t du ring the | 
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» control the territorv within the severs!| States 


ws to the States alone. 


lt is true that the United States mav become 


a purchaser of real estate within a Stute where 


if can do so by mutual rreement between 
itselfand the owner. But it thereby a “quires no 
jur ii mand holds title only as Lv peri ; 
citizen would, subjeet to the laws of the State. 
W he nthe | hited States desires to ae lire titles 
without the consent of the tidiv me | owners 


} -} } i ' 
and by legal proceedit rs »> divest the latter's 


e, dnerery tnstance in the cade ot the 
Government it has sought the consent of the 


State. and has procured State legislation pre 


cribinga modeof ae qt uisition, ore Xpropriation,. 
kor examples of such legislation see 7 O; 

ms of Attoraevs General, page 573; 8 Ibéid., 
page SO; Act of Maryland of May 3, 1855 ; 
Act of South Carolina of IS54: Act of New 


York of March 18, L808, and November 12, 
LS16 

it has been adjudged that mere ownership 
and occupancy by the United States of land 
within a State do not oust the jurisdietion of 
the State, even where such ov cupaney is with 


the lull knowledge and tacit consent ot such 


State. To dothat the purchase must be ** with 
he consent of the State Legislature.”’ The 
fact that the | ited States holds land by a title 


or reservation anterior to the existenee of the 
State does not give jurisdiction to the United 
States without the consent of the State or ces- 


ion of jurisdiction. 17 Johnson, 225: 2 
Mason, 60; 7 Opin. Att’ys. Gen. 573. Con- 
gress would not purchase real estate in Mary- 


land ou which to ereet an aqueduct to s ipply 
the city of Washington with water without the 
previous assent of that State and the enaet 
ment of a law by its Legislature prescribing 
a mode of aequiring tithe where mutual 
tracts could not be made. (Act of M: irvland of 
May 3, 1853.) Indeed, all dens question : ‘wae 
been considered so conclusively settled ever 
ince the organization of the Government, that 
in [S41 Congress declared by a law, which still 
remains in full toree, that thereafter no publie 
money should be expended for any site or land 
for any publie works until the consent of the 
Legislature of the State is given to the pur- 
chase, and that it should be the duty of the 
heads of Departments under whose supervision 


|| any public works are directed by Congress to 


be made first to obtain from the State cession 
of jursdiction over such site orland. (5 United 
States Statutes-at- Large. 46%. ) 

But we are told that Congress can create 
corporations to build great highways wherever 
it pleases, and can take charge of those already 
created by the States, and under one pretext 
or another divest the States of their original 
and unquestionable control over the same, and 
of their right to tax them, or to regulate the 
manner in which they shall enjoy their fran- 
chises, or carry on their business, or answer 
for their wrongful aets toward their citizens. 
This kind of legislation will inevitably rob the 
States and the | peop ile of their most precious 
and invaluable inheritance—the right of local 
self-government. No evil ruler on earth could 
devise a more appropriate or cunning plan for 
the attainment of such a result. 

A brief contemplation of the extent, wonder- 
ful growth, and vast expense of the railroads 
alone may afford some aid in an attempt to 
appreciate the infinite dangers which would 
result from committing them to the control of 
the central Government. In the first half of 
the year 1430 there were no steam railways in 
our country. In 18 10 only twenty- one hundr “ed 
and sixty-seven miles existed. Now over forty 
thousand miles are in complete operat ion, at 
a cost in construetion of about two billion 
six hundred million dollars. In addition to 
this completed extent there are, by ¢ timate, 
cessof con- 


ie 
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about fourteen thousand miles in pro 
struction. Lhe commerce and trad: which are 


more or less facilitated by this extraordinary 
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net-work of railroads, and the great multitude 


! ' 
of persons who thus find compensatory employ- 


ment, render our system of railroads a hand 
i ud to eve ry other pursuit known to our peo- 
ple. It pervades, influences, and promotes thie 
welfare it every section, farm, and workshop 
in the Republic. It has attained its present 
magnificent proportions with no guide but the 
unparalleled enterprise and intelligent self: 
interest of the people. It has had in the main 
no protection except from the States, and no 
aid except from individual wealth, with ocea- 
It has multiplied 
the taxable values of the country minany times. 
It contributes immense sums to the revenues 
of the State and Federal Governments. It is 
managed with greater skill, economy, and suc- 
cesa than under Federal superintendence. it 
could ever attain, The loeal yovernments of 
the States can afford such legal direction, regu- 
lation, and control as it demands with greater 
wisdom and better results than any other Gov- 
ernment on earth, If such vast interests and 
investments were com mitte d to the control of 
the Federal Government the y could not fail to 
accelerate the growt hh of corr Iption In connee- 
tion with ederal legislation and hasten the 
development of centr lis th. the vrenatesi danger 
that now threatens our country. 


sional Government subsidies 


Itisclaimed that additional ra lroad facilities 
are demanded by travel and trathe between 
here and the city ef New York. 


by anv facts presented 


This is an 

assertion unsustained 

to the House. | entered upon this investiga: 

tion with the impression that it had some 
} 


foundation. But a most caret tl and exact 
inquiry from reliable and « il reports con- 
vinees me that itis utterly acai ICSS, I earn- 
estly desire the attention ofthe [louse to some 
facts e ted by my examination, Phey are 


most significant and material to the formation 
Obany just coneiusion 
Phe ahole eapt Ut to build and ¢ yup this 


projected line from Washington to New York, 
{ | by this bill, is 310,000,000! More than 
that sum was spent in the last six years alone 


hy the present route in mere tmprovemenis to 
perfect it. There are expenditures now being 
incurred additional of nearly three million dol 
lars to establish new terminal facilities, avoid 
the use of horses in Baltimore, and build en- 
tirely new passenger equipment, Theestimated 
capita Jofthe present companies now composing r 
the line between New York and Washington is 
$36,000,000, The capacity of the present line, 
with complete double track now finished, is 
alinost unlimited. The publie much overesti 
mate the travel and revenue ofthe roads between 
New Yorkand Washington. Whilethe gross rev- 
enues of the companies inthe entire line exceed 
ten millions per annum, the whole receipts for 
throughtravel between New York and Washing- 
ton do not reach one million per annum during 
the yearssincethe war. Thereare three through 
trains a day between New York and Washing- 
ton provided and regularly run, with a capacity 
and accommodation for twelve hundred pas: 
sengers in both directions, while the aaa 
number carried inthe past twelve months aver- 
ages but two hundred and seventy-nine datly ! 
lhe gross number of passengers carried be- 
tween New York and Washington in both 
» past twelve months is only 
one hundred and two thousand, which paid to 
the line agross revenue of only S846,000. 

fhe relatively heavy local and w: ay business 


directions in th 


‘ 
} 
i 
‘ 


constitutes the chief source of revenue arising 
trom the numerous populous towns and cities 
along the route. For instance, for every pas 
senger that leaves New York for Washington 
tully thirty six others start for Philadelphia or 
intermediate points, and while there are but 
bree trains a day leaving Washington with 
New York passengers with an average of one 
hundred and thirty-nine and a half passengers, 
or forty-six and a half to a train, there are nine 
trains aday leaving Washington for Baltimore, 
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and only one thirty-stxth of the business be- 
tween New York and New Brunswick 1s for 
Washington, or one hundred and two thousand 
passengers in both directions, against three mil- 
lion six hundred and fifty-six thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-eight passengers arriving 
and departing at New York. 

It is not the profit made upon the New 
York and Washington travel, therefore, which 
causes the present line to oppose the charter- 
ing of another route by Congress, but it is the 
tendency of such action by Congress to lessen 
all railroad values and make uncertain the ten- 
ure and effect of this vast property. 

In the United States there are about forty- 
two thousand miles of completed railroad in 
operation, which, with some sixteen thousand 
miles more in progress and contemplation, 
have enlisted a capital oft fully So, Q00 000,000, 
or 3400,000,000 more than our whole national 
debt. It is this vast interest that will be struck 
and invalidated by the opening of the door in 
chartering a single road by Congress. 

There is no necessity for additional freight 
facilities between here and New York, because 
the intervening water transportation is cheaper, 
is always abundant, and is chiefly used. 

Phe completed lnglish railways now amount 
to about fourteen thousand miles, and have 
cost on the average, per mile, about two hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand dollars, while 
American roads have only cost an average of 
about fifty-two thousand dolla rs per mile. It 
is obvious, therefore, that with the continental 


extent of our country, our less agyvregalte 
wealth, and insuflicient available capital tor 
such inve stments, it would be impossible for 


us to build and equip railroads in such com 
}? yeNness as is done in england. Indeed, in 
view of our different national conditions and 
circumstances, our system of railroads is one 
of the most wonderfal achievements recorde d 
in the history of civilization, 

| invite attention in this eonnection to the 
decision of Justice MeLean in the United 
States es. The Railroad Bridge Company, (6 
MeLean’s R., p.517.) The _ rht of eminent 
domain in the State is held by Judge MeLean 
to extend to public lands of whi h the title is 
stillin the United States, so far as to enable 
the State to authorize the aequisition of ease- 
ments over it in the construction of common 
highways, or railroads and canals. He says: 





* This power is exercised by a State, subject to no 
power vested in the Federal Government, The pro- 
prietary right of the United States can in no respect 
restrict or modify this exercise of the sovereign 
power by aState. It is sesvatia’ tothe welfare of 
the citizens of the States that this power should be 
exercised, Sofar as casem(< ‘nt s by establishing pub- 
lic roads are coneerned within a State by its Legis- 
lature the jurisdiction is caclusive.”’ 

And I cannot forego the duty of further citing 
the pith and substance of the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the celebrated case of Pol- 

? ’ ‘ 
lard’s Lessee rs. Hagan, the Alabama case, (3 
Howard, p. 224.) It is very strongly in point, 
and covers the great a of State rights 
over its own territory in such matters. The 

yurt say: 

“When Alabama was admitted intothe Uniononan 
equal footing with the original States she succeeded 
to all the rights of sovereignty, jurisdiction, and 
eminent domain which Gooren b possesse “dat the date 
of the cession, except so far as this right was dimin- 
ished by the public lands re a tiningin the possession 
and under the control of the United States for tem- 
porary purposes provided for in the deed of pension 
and the legislative acts connected with it. Nothing 
remained to the United States, according to the 
terms of the agreement, but the public lands. And 
if an express stipulation had been inserted in the 
agreement granting the municipal right of sover- 
eignty and eminent domain to the United States 
such stipulation would have been void and inoper- 
ative, becaus. the United Nt ates hare no constitutional 
en wortyto erer: “ee municipal wurisdteti 1, FoOperel fgnty, 
or eminent domain w tthin ti limite of a Ntate or else- 
where except im the cases in tchiech wt tw expressly 

ranted,”’ 


The Federal Government has no right to 
acquire any territory or jurisdiction in a State 
except for purposes authorized in the Consti- 
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tution, and then it must be obra 
express consentoft the State. not ts 
priated by toree, or cong iered { 





It is urged by my colleague cM ( : 

* Congress has not the constituti, 
PD ei re rie rroat 
then no consent of the States ah a 
right. I agree that the State ahi ot 
new or original powers on Congr ‘ x 
constitutional amendments: but it by n 
follows that the States may not cede eithar: 
ritory or jurisdiction to the Feder; il Gov: " 
to such extent and for sueh purposes 
proper or necessary to enable the Ja: \ 
execute its granted powe rs. The right 
these things is expressly recognizs 1 pal 
seventeenth clause of the eight h section t 
first article of the C onst itution > and the ‘ 3a 
form pract ice of the Governinent ever ‘i ; 
organization should be held now to have, 
settled its true construction on this point wal 
is believed that every acquisition by th) Ped & aus 
eral Government heretotore of territ , 

jurisdiction in a State has been made y rh 
express assent of the State. i. be aan 

Phe Constitution ofthe United Sta: ede Co 
that prive ate property shall not be taken { casi 
lic use without Just compensation. Vi ul 
tutions of most of the States declare tha Gov 
vate prope rty shall not be t: iken for publ el 

r quast public use, as for railroads, y ery 
feat c ae sation first made ov fendered. jt 5 
these most valuable guarantees seem ty | us 
pose no obstacles to the power of Congress <I 
has been decided that the payment musi tocons 
made or securely provided for as a. utt 
precede nt to theanpropri tion of the p rio! 
(Bonaparte es. C — hiatlroad Compa 1S 
Baldw. R.. 205. 218. Chis bill is so tra 31 


= to require no re soieiel whatever to be g 
by the Compamies to the sateyuards pros it 
by the people ot the States for the rr 


their citizens. 


In this bill, for example, the company :s : 
authorized ** immediately to enter upon, ver 


pos »ssion of, and use all such real estar 
pro, sty as may be necessary for the co 


tion, maintenance, and Operation of said ra t( 
way and the accommodations requisite a witht 
appertaining thereto.’’ Bat the company IM 
kindly required aftertrard to purchase ( 
property “ata 10 be mutually 1 


upon.”’  **And, case of a disagree) 

to price, and cadones the final compl 

said rai lway and its appurtenances, the sa 1 
corporation, or the owner or owners Of s asser 
real estate or property, shat apply, by pe 

to the justice or justices of the Supreme. trove 
cult. detsie ‘t or court of the United States has Is it 
ing jurisdiction in the State or locality in x 
said real estate or other property may be > Do 
uated, particularly describing the same: ” ani the s 
said justice is then required to conduct or dir t 
various expensive and cumbersome proc: 


s 


ings, which are expected to result in the tra (iseu 
fer of title from the individual owner to_ is 
company. Thus the citizen is compened se 


seek his remedy, not in the eourts of his 
State, where his rights may be adjudicate 
tribunals of hisown choice. but in some ren Wi 
I‘ederal court, where its vindication may ¢ thus 
more than his relief is worth. t 
It is claimed by the friends of these me 


te? ' ' 


ures that Congress obtains the requisite} 


to enact them as an incident to the expr 

power ‘‘to establish post ofhices and | ' 
roads,’’ and to regulate commerce ** a : and 
the several States.”’ : ere 


If it ean ever be said in this country 
interpretation of a constitutional prov! ; i 
settled, then it may now be said of the pow 


establish post ro: ids. It has been the u ( 
practice of the Government to carry 1s fe ro 
over the highways of the States, to mak the tion 
** post roads’’ to the extent of their comm tion 
use by its mail carriers, but never to open ©! | } 
and construct great highways for the purpos las 
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a} 
*) y | } : . rn r : , ’ r } P 
Sree » CONG....-oD SESS. Railroad from I} ash Ldiron to N iv ) rh Ur. Kerr Ho OF Reps 
Bp 
woug the transmission of the mats. | poration of companies with vast powers and | of the States without their consent. Thomas 
recede, but always follow, the francaises. is to preseribe the rule by which || Jefferson, another of the great sages of the 
\ pap of a country and of its highways, | commerce is to be governed. )Wheaton R., | Repubiic. seems to have been sadly behind the 
ire rude and imperfect at first, the | 106, It has nothing todo with the terms upon | learning of this age. He, too. always ¢ i 
ie people are reiatively few a id which one person engaged in aiding commerce, the existence of any such power, and iam 
\s soctety advances, and population trafic, or intercourse shall cobperate with sage to Congress recommended the p: I 
irse increase, Improvements Inthe | another. It has still less to do with the rates || of a constitutional amendment for the ac 
j manner of transportation Keep || of fares or freights which shall be exacted by || tion of the States, expressly granting it. Mi 


x them. Hence, the General Govern- the agents of commerce. All such mattersare || Madisor 


) 1, too, Unsurpassed in wisdom and prac 
in . hitherto come after, and not gone proper subjects of private contracts. In the || tical statesmanship, and the zealous friend « 
ee improve nents in the extensiou of very nature of thines. i vossible for Con- railroads, canals, and othe rimprovements was 


ver s. Shall it change this polie y now, || gress to re vulate such interests as wisely as the |} equally contident that this power did not exist, 


and could not be exercised without the aid of 











a aes rhe country is everywhere covered with || State or citizens may do. 

latte, work of highways and railroads, and the lhe power to re rulate commerce eat rries with an amendment. Albert Gallatin, seareely in- 
hts and States are every where inviting 1 it no) ropert /, but only a grant of jurisdiction ferior to any in the great qualities of the early 
make them ** post roads % Shall it now || or general legislative authovite over certain || Mathers: mae masterly report to Congress in 
not nto the business of constructing rail- || cubjeets. It m: ty be exercised and exhausted || 1808, reviewing this whole subject, used the 


} . } al , 
wna canals Im oor ‘re to pt TOVIde way 3 ioriz neanv str ture to be ere cted following language: 
s yhich to carry its wails? Is it necessary |) or laid soot wetakell 


upon soil of 


usurp the controt of the railroads and || not the proprietor, and which belongs toa State 





» United States is * The manner in which the public moneys may be 
applied to such objects remains to be considered. 








It is evident that the Unit “ul States not.under 
eT Se ‘ chweant de 5 ; ; F nae ss eas 1 it th } nite cannot, under 
ghways, estabil lhe d and construct L under | or js the private property ol its cilizens within the Constitution, open any road or canal without the 
. ' » § oo Pi er r age? S s ° 1 ] } ,* } ’ } } 
juspices OL the States, in order to protes its jurisdiction. It has never been held that consentot thestate through which such road oreanal 
i . ° r .* . t rol t} re ret y ' 
ilservice?) These railroads and many this power even enables Congress to authorize Muse pass, In order, therefore, to ove every im 
iin iv tfe pr yperty a ee eg pediment to a national plan of i: nal improve 
highways are pr € O} - : the taking or ocenupation of real estate belong ments, an am ndment tothe Constitution was sug 
Wis thought necessary by the | Iramers of ine t yaState or} S| rivat emizens tor the put rested by the Executive [referring to Mr. Jetferson 
1, » Constitutl ion to insert an express provision pose of erecting structures thereon to aid in whi n the ubieet wa re tn nende d to th €0 idex 
A Cl & oul Bur =u ition of Congress. ntil this be obtained, the assent 
f ’ » d States se S0- as or he Ponta ~~ , 
shite Cine U nite d lates to exerci t ab 0 Commerc | intercourse With foreign DAtlOns, of the State being necessary for ¢« ich improvement 


isdiction over ten miles square foraseat || [ts yiimost extent would be to reguéale the use || the modifications under which that assent may be 


i 
Government, and over such places as should Ithe mannerof applying 


of such structures as means of commercial co 


) eded by the States for forts, arsenals. and intercourse after they are erected and have : Mel ¢ wi oe 
: yo ] = “3 (ait awe . : 7 eustice MeLean y nitis not unjzust t 
rpurposes. It would seem incredible that become capable of use. But it embraces no 1 | mea ge opoaynde Tae , 


} z 2 : say that he was the foremost ut ederal 
solreitude should have existed about such power to tal o private property or tl n propert as ha a { ie ( re n r ( ] } 

} } salty ; i ys" ects - ° ‘ ) yaad S rt his Ime nthe '1beral mys friuietion 
siderable spots, and yet that those great || of » State for the purpose of promoting sueh Ce ee ee ee 
: > : 


12? enue . o i f the mowers if C merress i? Is Oni or It 
should have been willing toconferthe power | intercourse or commerce of the pow hand ei ongress, in i ; pinion in 
— pe - ’ ‘ ‘ 5 . . hp yea l rh ee ) Clean »°) 
structall kinds ofhighwaysthroughout the fhis provision giving power to regulate com the tock | ind bridge case, (6 ; D4, 
7 lls FOVISION Piving Wert re il © ¢ a me. net t Wr ’ +) } j 
1 thy eC e > ‘rorht ytake cres : I 3 . reierril to tl P Vers In quite LO snid 
Wi i the Cons que nt right te tase grew merce among tue State s was ce Spor nne ito secure ee } } } ’ 


, : , . : : Under the commerce) power Congress may de 
sof the soil of the States and exercise 1 ‘, Treat aeons see Aa enn 
a the a x : to the States a complete Equality ih Commer clare Wwihats ( ‘an obstruction or nuisance 














sive jurisdiction over the same. There | gray piety Ne Sate han ihe p wwer bv her || bya gener and provide torits abatement 
now, and never did, and never can, | 1... , lating her internal commet eat by indictmer ition through the Attornes 
. bel ve A ebeboulia uel brine’ haa 4 ALtThICT C, Ut we r } « sth , } 
: } ] . : » uaa . . waits ant ane = = (reneral; but neither under this power nor under ‘ 
v i shadow ¢ recessit ) ation: etex x rs . } . : : 
t tOV tt = y or ravional yy ext tLransachlion Ol commercial DUSINESS OVer her power t. establish post i ds crn uxt fe 
ruguration of such asystem., {finan great publie or corporate hichwa to im bridae over navigahle water, Ti 
“bee oy tlt, a) Porarce ft tt avs, TIL} CdSe ‘ = as P y 
it could not fail, sooner or later, to Saeed ov burdens 1 th e citi en foi or Maie a rity welliiin it ithe wor os » oe i 
ons : , L restricuons OF Hurcdens Upon ch mare : = But this authority must be so exer us not mat 
tal » well-being of both Govern- - 4 ' } ! 
" to the well Ins f bo - ' PY GEE state which she does not alike Impose Upon I t i} With } vill it | i ul 
s. but even if Il concede the existence of t] of all tl Di at She eann diserim late commerce, 
} . . 1 ’ HOS OF ali Lae s Li's. nl aI SOTU : . ' 
ver with the consent of the State through tnate against anv State or stosas West how in ) “ER nEress CAN COT struct abridge over a naviga 
° : . Male Agallst any Glare RENEORL TARO NE REw caren Sen hee le water under the power to regalate commerce of 
ruts to | ‘ ig Jay Ss = st } (6 } } 
; “ ‘ aild . highw MY for a . ps and regulations must aliect allalike who come to establish post roads, on the tae principle bt tay 
.’ which Leannot do, yetit does not follow oa taths Deets nt ih ay net t winlata make turopikes or railroads throughout the count 
. ‘ \ Hin them Operatrot, and mu Not Violate , t } ' ' 
t Congress may create great Corporations, the Constitution of the U 1 States Phe latter power has generally been considered 
n sof a ital. t ect all kind = RPEERUSE CAO A SEB. OPA S47 ahi ee exhausted in the designation of roads on whier the 
NIMOUS O Cap il, CO er a LINAS O Over anv piace Within its legislative Juris mails are to be transporte i, and the former by the 
vs in the States for private gain, to ‘es diction a State m y exercise its police or other re culation of commerce upon the high s wand uy La 
ythe exelusive control and jurisdiction , ef 7 anne with , aot our rivers and lakes. If these limitations are to be 
Oi - St : pow Ss Ol i i O} prop icy ViL hou COT d parted from, there car lye no others except at the 
» United States. It requires « most liberal flicting with the power of Congress to regulate | discretion of Congress.’ 
. } ‘ ul stn i ar Aint ‘ a i , 
not » Ave iat) ‘ ot ° ‘ . # 1} . 
1U oo that privat . es and no cor in the same p! ce Phe question but it is objected by my colleague, the chair 
rests of the postal service, 1s sInspir- . ! ; +] +) corainl avons , las ¢h se ¢ 
rests of the postal service — le INSPil in all cases is, whether the power claimed and || man of the committee, that this opinion of 
motive Le eas . ower . ws : 1 ' } . 
ee hs the ; A billet Se “wed powsi exercised by a State pro luces any such con- Justice McLean was only his single judgment, 
isserted in this series ¢ s hese things ; ¢ ‘ ry ; i * ‘ ‘ 
in this series of Dillsto do these thing flict. Ovden vs. Sar nders. 9 Wheaton. 1: rendered on his own circuit. and never in 


LY unparalleled - the history Of our Brown rs. Marvland, 1? Wheaton, 1] ): Pas- te rms approved by the Sup reme Ci urt. Im ist, 
Government. W hy are they attempted now? . ; : 











5 cts ol ! . a Gas senger Cases, 7 Howard; Cooley vs. Port | therefore, ask his attention and that of the 
| not oe to eae: States more || Wardens of P tae lelph hia, 12 Howard, 290: |! House to a more solemn and conclusive judg- 
, ’ ae fede neel Obheeesad eden,() Wheaton, || cember, 1865, and reported in the case of 
several States? euthorinn this kind o! legis- 13.) C ve a ustice Marshall, in speaking of the Gilman vs. Philadelphia, 5 Wallace, page 725, 
age It is claimed that it does. Phis eee right of State to entorc its iInspe ction laws, and conucu ‘red in by all the present judges exX- 
is been the subject of frequent and elaborate amen: cept Justices Clifford and Davis. ‘The court 
| Ussion in the courts of the country, and it “pl vt en acpention af Ciabbeomenseus flow! a 
: | the’ re sineedatins lati _ os rich ¢ _ _ s everything within pee rl : “The national Gove rnment possesses no powe rs 
tory of a State not surrendered to the General Goy but such as have been delegated to it. ‘The States 
| rece ive its largest and most compre hen- er eS eee - be ee a Sea y have all but such as tt ey have Surrends red. bie 
rag ation, then, indeed, the arguinent prepa bo, ona, health | LN ey coy des ripti m, ns I seal ‘Gn the Fed a em tiation, Tt ben bat oma 
Ww} ithe friends ot these measures. because well as laws for reculating the internal nine e of taken from the States. It must reside somewhere. 
) defined it embraces nearly all the trans- a State, and those which respect turnpil rou is, ‘They hadit before the Constitution was adopted, and 
us and intercourse between human beings | fries. Xc. are component parts of Chis Mass. they have it still.” 
ely. But this definition has never been In many other decisions by the same court ‘The uniform conduct of the Federal Govern- 
med or approved by any court or intelli- substantially the same languag » 1s ¢ npl ry | ment in reference to bridges has been in com- ? 
tcitizen. It has always been held to refer and the same doctrine held. Thereis be 1 | plete harmony with these decisions. Congres 
to those public and business transactions to be no opinion in the entire range of State || has only given in any case the mere assent of 
; {relations which affect the citizens of dif- and Federal decisions whichis inconsistent with || the United States to the erection of — ; 
ent States in their intercourse with each the one expressed by Judge Marshall, and |) over macvignae rivers subject to its jurisdicti 
tr. Many of the laws of a State may affect not one of the great statesmen of our country | for the regulation of commerce. ‘The right to 
| commerce in a greater or less degree and yet has ever put on record a contrary opinion. In |} build jan within the limits of a State, the 


he 


in conflict with the power of Congress. | that great argument submitied by Mr. Hamil- | right of way, the authority to use or appro- 
mmerce is traffic in intercourse, not rail- | ton to President Washington, already referred | priate the soil on which the y stand, is always 
: telegraphs, or highways. The regula- to, he, the great leader of the latitudinarian | obtained from the State. ean 

'of commerce is one thing, and the crea- | school of statesmen, denied to the Genera It is a fixed principle in the law of this coun- 
Han ' of means to facilitate it or cal it int Government all authority to make any work try that the soil on the maritime boundaries 


1] 
‘ ‘ 
r ‘ ° “> a } ! , | r wrt - r} img 
: gisan entirely different thing. Ther of internal impr vement requiring the appro- of a State, below low-water m irk, ai nd ly ing 
rpose | 7 F = 
t fe if 


I 
| 


j } } witty tar » oni ( he State “ric 
" commerce does not require the incor- pre tiol hy it of any pert of the soil or territory within the territorial ! i th an 
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rant or pre cription become private pre 
erty Smith ws, Mary! ind, lx [low urd, 4 
Pollard Lessee rs. Hagan, 3 Howard, Ziv: 
Waddell, lt Pete "Ss, obi. } 
ver the waters above cea soil there are 
two legisiative jurisdictions: the Federal juris 
di ction, for the regulation of commerce with 


. 
Mart nh ves. 


foreign nations and among the several States ; 
the State jurisdiction, for the exercise of its 
police and other municipal powers, its right 
of eminent domain, and the protection of its 
rights of property in the soil. 

Although a State holds its title to the soil 
waters subject tothe exercise 
rights in those 
nehoring, &ec., the 
and maintain permanent structures 


under navigable 
of certain common and publie 

] f | 1 ‘ 
» Such astaking tish, a 


right to lay 


water 


for conducting commercial intercourse is not 


sucha public ane l common right, veste ‘dl either 


in foreigners or in eitizens of other States or 
-citizens of the particular State. Such 


‘ 
aright can be derived only from the State by 


grant, and does not spring trom the public law 
or the law of nature 
I he power of Congress to. res ilate com- 


merce doer not pre vent a2 State from restrain- 
ing the manner in which a vessel leensed for 


‘ 


the coasting trade may exercise its common 
; a 


NDIX TO THE 


right of taking shell-tish from the se il ot the 1! 


State under navigable water. (Smith vs. Mary- 
land, 18 Howard, 71.) A fortiori, 
mercial powerot Congress cannot conter aright 


the com- 


to lay a permanent structure upon such soil 
of a State. ‘or example, the court Say, in 
Vollard’s Lessee vs. Hagan, referred to and 


approved in Gilman vs. Philadelphia, that 


‘The richt of eminent domain overthe sores and 
the soil under the navigable waters for al/mnnaietpal 
ping #, belongs excelusivel) to the States within their 


respective sereit orial jurisdictions, and thev, and 
they only, have the constitutional power to exercise 


low impressively inconsistent with these 


high wuthoritie ‘s and settled doctrines are the | 


assumptions of my colleague that Congress has 
as much power to create Corporations, to con: 
struct railroads, and to regulate the commerce 
and business of such roads as it has to appro- 
priate publie money or lands to aid in the eon- 
truction of internal improvements of a national 
character, or to improve, remove obstructions 
from, or deepen, the channels or mouths of 
navigabie river He and every gentleman 
well knows that the power of Congress over 
the publie revenue and lands is derived from 
well-detined but different grants in the Consti- 
‘ution, and has been settled by the uniform 





practice of halfia century or more, and affords | 


no analogy for the powers asserted in this bill, 
Our system of harbor and river improvements, 


designed and so well calculated to promote the | 


interests and safety of both externa! and in- 


terpal, foreign and domestic. commerce, was 
never organize “l in hostility to the just powers 


of the States, and no such improvements were | 


ever made, or public moneys so expended, 
without the assent of the States within whose 
jurisdiction they were made, and no exclusive 
Jurisdiction over any portion of the soil of the 
States was ever thus acquired without the ex- 
press assent of the States, and no exemption 
of property engaged in the commerce to be 
ben efited by sich inprowen ments fron n State 


aie d from the dikianed suc chi improvements 
hy the General Government. The just distine- 
tious between the proper regulation of com- 
merce and the atte *mpt to create, construct, and 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction over the means 
and instruments by which commerce is carried 
on are thushappily illustrated. These distine- 
tions ought never to be lost sight of. 


[ might multiply like authorities with those | 
These | 


already cited, but iteannot be necessary. 
great me n were at the P rth of our Republic, 


} 


} 
i} 


and guide ad and protected by their wisdom and | 


CONGRESSLON 


Rips. Railroad from Washington to New York—Mr. 


patriotism it grew great and powerful, and in- 
erywhere with new hope and 


furnished them a great example. It it is com- 
petent for ‘human mind to comprehend the 
just meaning ot language or the true intent of 
luw, it must be that that Capacitv was possessed 


by these men. Their interpretations are al- 
most equal as authority to the highest judicial 
decisions. ‘The Representatives who, having 
swornto sup portthe Constitution, should make 
them their guide ‘Sas to its true me: ining, could 
not go far astray, and would certainly shun the 
wild chimeras and crotchets and mere partisan 
dog mas of this day. 

I will viel d to the tempt: ation to refer to one 
other decision of our Supreme Court, ( Veazie 
vs. Moor, 14 Howard's Re ‘ports, 973,) because 
itis the latest, having been made in 1852, and 
13 the unanimous judgment of the judges then 
on the beneh of that court, who were Chief 
du tice Taney, and Justices McLean, Wayne, 
Catron, Daniel, Nelson, Grier, and Curtis. In 
discussing the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and amoung the 
several States the court says: 


“The phrase can never be applied to transactions 
wholly internal, between citizens of the same com- 
munity, or to a polity and 
poses and operations are restricted to the territory 
Nor can 
it be properly concluded that because the products 
ot dome stic enterprise in agriculture or manutac- 
tures, or in the arts, nay ultimately become the sub- 
jects ot foreign commerce, the control of the means 
or the encouragements by which enterprise is fostered 
and protected is legitimately within the import of the 
phrase foreign coumerce, or fairly implied in any in 
vestiture of the power to regulate such ecommerce, 
A pretension as far reaching as this would extend to 
contracts between citizen and citizen of the same 
State, would control the pursuits of the planter, the 
grazier, the mauutacturer, the mechanic, the im- 
mense operations of the collieries and mines and 
furnaces of the country; for there is not one of these 
avocations the results of which may not become the 
subjects of ftoreigu commerce, and be borne either by 
turnpikes, canals, or railroads from point to point 
within the several States, toward an ultimate destina- 
tion, like the one above mentioned. Such a preten- 
sion would effectually prevent or paralyze every effort 
at internal improvement by the several States; for 
it cannot be supposed that the States would exhaust 
their capital and their credit in the construction of 
turnpikes, canals, and railroads, the remun: ‘ration de 
rivable from whie hy and all control over which, might 


haces whose ends and pur- 


and soil and jurisdiction of such communuy, 


be immediately wrested from them, because such public 
works would be facilities for a ecommerce which, wiile 
availing itself of those facilities, was unquestionably 
internal, although intermediately or ultimately it 
might become foreign. : : 

Che rule here given with respect to the regulation 
of foreign commerce equally C4 clude s from the rezu- 
lution of commerve between the States and the Indian 
tribes, the control over turnpiles, canals, railroads, or 
the cle aring and de epee ning got water-courses, ¢ —celuUsiv el y 
vv ithin the Ntate a, or the manageme met of the transport (- 
fron upon a id by means of suc h 3 meprovenients, The 
design and object of that power, as evinced in the 
history of the Constitution, was to establish a perfect 
equality among the several States asto commercial rights, 
and to prevent unjust and invidious distinetions which 
local Jealousies or local and partial interests might be 
disposed to introduce and maintain, These were the 
views pressed upon the public attention by the ad- 
vocates for the adoption of the Constitution, and in 
accordance therewith have been the expositions of 
this instrument propounded by this court.’ 

These views and authorities constitute a tri- 
umphant and authoritative refutation of the 
whole system of legislation to which we refer. 
lheir statements are so clear and reasonable 
as to challenge the most careful consideration, 
if not to elicit the approval of every unpreju- 
diced mind. 

It is not possible, if the history of our coun- 
try has any value or contains any truth, that it 
was ever intended by the framers of our l’ed- 
eral Constitution, who were at the same time 
ar and equally interested in the organ- 
ization of our State gove rnments, that the 
iene should everattempt to take the manage 
ment of or legislate for the private and local 
affairs and interests of the people in the States. 
Such policy is everywhere deprecated and de- 
nounced by them as most dangerous to the best 
interests of both Governments. They have 
always, and with singular unanimity and tenac- 
ity, insisted that the chief element in our sys- 


tem of Government, which at once combines 
safety to liberty and great strength, is that of 
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propriate duties; to the wise sune sie, s are 
of those gener: il interests oie h Dp er ‘ ae ed by Ta 
can be best administered | ais ty i i to be 
external affairs. i oe n and 
In opposition to all these authorities m. eoads I! 
league | Mr. Cook] has been able to oj:. ‘se th 
single direct Judicial opinic myand +? anit , , ; is than t 
just so far as it sustains his positions. is ar ie ear 
obiter dictum. We refer to the case of Gi a : ful ntrol 
The Clinton Bridge e¢ al., (American lay p. 9 wed | 
gister, for Janus ary, L868, page 19, a es power Ol 
Justice Miller, of the Si upreme U . ‘a such vast 
lowa circuit. The eor irt in that a . souutely 
quired to pass upon the validity or inva ey can 
ot the act of Congres of February 27, 1867, (1 re elle’ 
U.S. Statutes, 412,) and nothing more - m heat 
general questions involved in this djs i se. intert 
were not presented to the eourt at all tor , irs 
dication in that case. The single queasy gressiona 
which demanded decision in that ease was cho s DI 
right of Congress to authorize the eanstrye: on 
of railroad bridges across the public navigaile ser Cel 
rivers of the United States. It did not: rougn | 
the great question of the power of Congress ty | diate 
invade the eminent domain of a State. and poration: 
appropriate her soil without her consent, either 1 Ol 
to erect bridges or railroads. The legitimate zeN8 
scope of that decision is made apparent by an er 
examination of the material section of the get n mp 
referred to, which reads as follows: n the 
“Section].” * * * *® “hat thebridg is this U 
across the Mississippi river erected by the A ; itenad 
Bridge Company and the Chicago, Lowa, and \ nv line 
braska Railroad Company, under the autho ' 
Ntates of lowaand I/linois, between ithe towns oft sion 
ton, Lowa, and Albany, Illinois, shall be a lawiy stiuution 
structure, and shall be reeognized and know: ‘ wstol 
post route upon which also no highercharze . ; lan 


made for the transmission over the same ot the rma: 
the troops, and the munitions of war of the I ited justice % 


Statesthan the rate per mile paid for their trans ed b 
ation over the railroads or other publie highw oe 
leading to the said bridge.” - 
It thus appears that all rights of eminent : 
domain, or rights to enter upon and approp: nie 
ate the soil on either side of the river neces ne 
sary for the erection of the Clinton brid sty 
were obtained by direct grants to the companies “lo 
interested from the respective States having ay 
jurisdiction over the same. The only quest: bey 
that remained, therefore, for the court to settle - 
was the right of Congress, under the power to oe 
regulate commerce, to legalize the erect E 
the bridge over the river. The river is a! ined 
ural highway; it is held to come within th And 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the me 


United States, and therefore to be subject | t du 
the control of Congress as to the manner 10 








. . , ] erty Ore 
which structures or obstructions of any Kind ae 
may be placed over it. This limited power. ee 

e autlt 
upon the authorities and for the purposes of Pas 
this argument, is conceded. Justice Miler, biti 

/acting on these authorities, held, in the case aanots 
under consideration, that— saan 
“The act of Congress of February 27, pnb iy ‘1 
United States Statutes,412,) declaring a bride: oe se 
by a railroad company across the Mississippt rv ra racts 
the city of Clinton, in the St: ite of Towa, ‘a lawtu ver j 
structure and a post route,’ is constitutional and the r 
valid.” Ta Naw 
“ . : ne decided yy 
When the learned justice had thus decided Ra 
the case his duty was done, but he did no ve 
consider ithis duty to go no further. He sie wil 
| ceeded to express other views on the general ewul 
powers of Congress over interstate commerce, sed 
and s aid: right 

* For myself, T must say that I have no doubt of me nolic 
righ of Congress to prese ribe all ne redful and oF oa 

gulations for the conduct of this immense tr" et 
wear any railroad which has voluntarily become p% hres) 
of one of those lines of interstate communh™ \) $ th 
or to authorize the creation of such roa ls, wi a nd civil 
purposes of interstate transpor tation of pers’ 7 
property justify or require it. ; eth 

This does not attain the dignity ofa judici oe mpé 
decision. It is only the personal apinion of State 
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I give due consideration 
sition of author. but cannot 
5 the weight of authority. In my 
oi I Vast interests connected with 
| sian of the country can be much 
and effectively regulated and pro- 
eauthority. Many present regu- 
impe rfect, many eXcesses are prac- 

y railroad companies, and many evils 

to be sanea., But when the recent 
aa wonderful growth ot the system ot 
ads is considered, it is matter of greatest 
se that all these evils are not more griey 
‘an they are. It cannot be doubted that 
» early future, if left to the sole and right- 
control of the States, these defects will be 

4 ved to agreat extent. Itis not in the 
f any human Government to regulate 


{ yeT Ol 


t lawyer. 


its 


vast 
itely just results under all circumstances. 
ey can Only approximate such results. But 
eae -» effeetive relief will probably be derived 
heathtul public sentiment and intelligent 
~ {ipterest between the people and the pro- 
| vs of these great highways than from con- 
nal legislation. 
: bill attempts to give power to this cor- 
in to take or condemn for its own uses, 
ertain rules, any property in the States 
oh which it whether it belong to 
, to private citizens, or to other cor, 


$8. 
sSrates 
and cations, aud whether it ‘* impair the obliga- 
athe: , ot contraets’’ between the State and its 
not. My colleague, L understand, 
mes that this prohibition against legisla- 
impairing the obligation of contracts ‘is 
n the States, not upon the United States.’’ 
this true? It impresses me as being a most 
nable and dangerous proposition. 
ov line or word of authority to justify the con- 
sion that the framers of our lederal Con- 
tion intended to engpower Congress to pass 
stoimpair the obligation of contracts? Are 
laws any more tolerable or consistent with 


zens or 


stice when enacted by Congress than if en- || 
Is a dishonest act any less | 


ted by a State ? 
mest because it was committed by Con- 
gress? All such laws are contrary to the first 
It ples of the social compact and to every 
le of sound legislation. (Federalist, No. 
“All contracts are property, and the obli- 
m of contracts 1s property. z hey are things 
the greatest intrinsic value, 
ire constitute property of the most sacred 


value, ot 








racter. 
‘which the contractor acquires under the 
ract to have it faithfully performed. It is 
the value the contract possesses until it is 

med, 
\nd the Constitution says no person. shall 
e deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
. ( due process of law ; nor shall private prop- 
ity be taken for public use without just com- 
rer, pensation.”” If Congress possesses omnipotent 


interests in such way as to secure | 


"| 


Is there | 


and. || 


| actual payment ; 
lhe obligation of contracts is the || 


How 





if tuthority to impair or disregard the obligation || 


contracts, then what is the value of this pro- 


» 


se tion? What safety exists for the supposed 
metity of the contracts and intercourse be- 
veen man and man in society? If Congress 
ed ‘impair or disregard the obligation of con- 


cts between a State and her citizens when- 
ver in its judgment it becomes expedient for 
the regulation of commerce or for any other 
led 9 *, then how is the power of Congress 
t yall aah interests to be restrained? ‘The 
ver of the States over the most important 
d sacred interests of their citizens, for their 
‘culation and protection, must then be e xer- 
sed subject to the pleasure of Congress. Lhe 
totthe States to regulate their own domestic 
icy in their own way and to protect their 
n citizens in their domestic, personal, and 


e - 


reside rights, interests, and contracts, which 
he the most exalted and invaluable office of 
ay f it 
bed government, becomes a myth. It cannot 
ial © that Congress possesses any more right t 
if upair the obligation of contracts than the 
States, 


Congress, as to fix the precise 


| and kindred projects ; 


| other hand, the Government, keeping 
1] the 
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JULIAN, 


In THE EPRESENTATIVES, 
LSHO, 

The House being in C 
the state of the Union— 


Mr. JULIAN said: 

Mr. Cuainman: The simple and obvious 
solution of our financial problem is to be found 
in the reduction of expenditures and the in- 
crease of productive capital. ‘This is the chosen 
and sure way to specie payments, and to real 
national wealth, and the time has come to con- 
fess it, and to plant our feet on the solid ground 
of actual facts. The country has been fed on 
mere theories long enough. ‘The brains of 
our public men have been teeming with ambi- 
tious schemes of finance, all radically ditfering 
from each other, bewildering rather than en- 
lightening the general mind, exciting faise 
hopes, and kindling among the people a fever- 
ish discontent, instead of invoking the spirit of 
patience in the endeavor to accept the real 
tacts of our condition and the lesson which 
they teach. Other methods are now wanting. 
Discarding metaphysical projects, and putting 
aside the tolly of looking to the Government 
torsome splendid financial panacea which shall 
at once lift from us the burden of our debt and 
immortalize its discoverer, we must now turn 
to the plain and old-fashioned ways and means 
I have mentioned. There 7s no royal road out 
of our national indebtedness. ‘There no 
short cut to specie payments by the mere fiat 
of law, independent of our actual resources. 
Legislation can create a debt, but it cannot pay 
it. We might just as reasonably attempt to 
change the properties of the triangle by act of 
day on which 


ommittee of the Whole on 


is 


our national debt shall be fully paid, or our 
greenbacks redeemed in coin; since we have 


| ; ; ie 
| no foreknowledge of the course of the seasons, 


the productiveness of our crops, the vicissi- 
tudes of trade, the character and influence of 
future legislation, and other contingencies 
which must vitally affect our financial re- 
sources at any given time hereafter l'inance 
is no juggle, no sleight-of-hand by which the 
nation can be relieved of its great debt without 
nor is ita Black Art, utterly 
inscrutable to the plain common sense of the 
people. Sir, what we want, 
omy of expenditure and increased production. 
On the one hand, we must cut down all appro- 
priations to the lowest practic ible figure; refuse 
all frightful subsidies to railroads, steamships, 
revise the tariff and tax 
laws in the interest of labor, and so reform the 
civil service that the money drawn from the 
earnings of the people shall not be squandered 
by incompetent and corrupt oflicials. On the 
within 
powers, must re- 
move us far as possible all obstructions to 
industrial development, and thus ent 
foreign immigration, the extension of our rail- 
ways, the settlement of our western States and 
Territories, and the prolitable exploration of 
ourmines. Itis this second brane h of my sub- 
ject, Mr. Chairman, of which | wish briefly to 
speak ; but before | do this, allow me to refer 
to some very and encouraging faets 
and figures atfecting our condition and pros- 
pects “asa people. 

According to Commissioner Wells, one mil- 
lion natives of aaa countries have perima- 
nently settled in the United States from the 
Ist d: ay of July, 1865, to the Ist day of De- 
cember, 1868 He says that investigations 
have been made which show that these immi- 
grants bring with them on an average eighty 
dollars per head, while their average value 
producers is Ole thousand dollars each, 
inigration, then, since the close of the war, | 
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added eighty and five 


to the re- 


million dollars directly, 
huodred million dollars indirectly, 
sources of the country. , 

Within the last four to five years our cot- 
ton manutactures have increased nearly thirty- 
two per cent. The inerease in our woolen 
manttactures has been much larger. 

ihe product of pig-iron from 1863 to 
las grown from 947 tons to 1,550,000 tons, 
being considerably in excess of that of Great 
Britain. The produet of copper from 1860 to 
1867 has increased from 6,000 tons to 11,735 
tons. 


The 


1868 


prodnct of petroleum during the years 
1864 and 1865 averaged 380,000,000 gallons. 
In 1867 it was over 67,000,000 gallons, and 
for 1868, up to the 18th of December, it was 
04,774,291 gallons. 

the product of coal during the past three 
years has averaged, annually, nearly 13,000,000 
tons. c : 

Our lake tonnage in 1866 increased twenty- 
four per cent.; in 1867, eleven per cent. ; 

Our average monthly consumption of sugars 
for the year ending November 30, 1865, was 
12,061,280 pounds more than during the same 
period in the year 1867; and our average 
monthly consumption of coffee 734 tons more 
than during the same period of the previous 
year. 

Che increase in our agricultural products has 
been not less remarkable. The number of sheep 
in Ohio in 1868 was 1,274,204 greater than in 
the year 1865, and it isestimated that the num- 
ber has doubled within the past eight years. 
Lhe increase of her hogs from the year 1865 to 
that of 1868 was 700,000. Vheaggregate of her 
corn, wheat, and oats in 1865 was 107,414,278 
bushels; in LS661t was LLS,061,911, and in L867, 
141,000,000. ‘The number of hogs packe (l uit 


the West in 1865-66 was 1,705,055; in D866-67 
it was 2,490,791, andin Ladg7—6a, 2,781,084. The 
present rate of increase of the crop of Indian 
corn throughout the whole country is three and 


one half per cent., and the crop for the year 
1568 is estimated at 1,100,000,000 bushels. In 
the year 1867 Minnesota exported wheat alone 
amounting to 12,000,000 bushels, which sold at 
anaverage of two dollars per bushel, increasing 
our national wealth on this one article alone 
twenty-iour million dollars ; and itis estimated 
that not over two per cent. of her lands } 
yet been reduced to actual settlement. 
these calculations from the late 
Mr. WiINDOM, one of the Representatives of 
that State. 

a cotton crop for the past year Is ¢ stimated 
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at 545,524 bales more than that of the previous 
year. Our railway extension since the year 
1835 has averaged, annually, 1,156 miles. 


rom the year 1865, and inclusive of that year, 
nearly 8,000 miles have been constructed in the 
United States, being more than double the 
annual increase prior to thattime. Mr. Wells 
estimates that the gross earnings of our roads 
pay for their construction ina little more than 
four years. The total annual value of all the 
merchandise tratte on all the roads at prea nt 


| equals seven billion two hundred and seve: 


land eight per cent. 


million two hundred thousand dolla irs 
rom 1851 to 1867 the tonnage transportation 
has increased at the rate of eight hundred per 
cent., and the actual increase has been 42,450,- 
000 tons. The estimated value of railway mer- 
chandise for the past sixteen years has increased 
at the rate of nearly four hundred millions of 
dollars per annum. [rom the year 1858 to 
1868 the increase of tonnage on ali the roads 
in the United States has been sixteen tn 
greater than the increase of population. 

Within the ten years from 1850 to L860 our 
population has increased fifty times faster than 
that of Great Britain, while the annual expenses 
the latter are one hundred and nineteen 
nillions greater than ours. During the railroad 
era of our country, from the year L840 to S00, 
the wealth was live 
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nercentage of increase was two hundred and 
fii ix being morethan eighteen times greater 
that of Great Britain: and the most re- 


»faet must be mentioned, that in the 
eeanda half years following the close of 
paid eight hundred millions 
of dollars of our national debt. 

In referring to our railway system tt shonld 
be observed that according to the best author- 
ithe on thre subject our foreign immigration 


war We have 


increases in the ratio of our railway extension, 
and that the settlement of our vacant lands, 
the increase of productive wealth, and con- 
of our exports and imports, con 
form tothe same general prineiple It should 
likewise be remembered that railway extension 
is now conceded to be the best if not the only 
Indian problem, and that just 
230 far and so fast as this solution shall be 
accomplished, the frightful expenditures de- 
manded by our Indian wars will be avoided. 
According to oficial documents, the expeuse 
of suppressing Indian hostilines in the years 
S64 and 1865 was over thirty millions of dol- 
lars, and for every dead Indian two millions of 
dollars were expended. Our Indian troubles 
for the past six years have cost us one hun 
dred million dollars, and calculations have been 
made showing that our several Indian wars 
within the past twenty years have cost us seven 
hundred and fifty millions. The present cur 
rent expense of our Indian wars id believed to 
be five million dollars per week, or about one 
hundred and forty-four thousand dollars” per 
day hese expenditures ure startling, but 
they will be constantly diminished as our rail- 
extended, with the swelling column 
of settlement and civilization which will follow 
along their lines, fill up our distant borders, 
and augment our productive wealth. 

Mr. Chairman, this encouraging exhibit of 
our uational resourees and material develop- 
in its true value and 
full significance if not considered in the light 
reflection which it naturally 


Se quently 


olution of the 
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ment would he wanting 


of an important 
suveests. 
our national debt dimin’shes. 
fo have paid our debt of 1865 twenty-eight 
years ago woul ld have re ty d ninety per cent. 
ofall the property of the United St: ae s. But 
the payment of the debt of 1868 would only 
require about eight per cent. of our present 
wealth, The ratio of inerease of our wealth 
from 1850 to 1860 was nearly one hundred and 
twenty four and one half per cent. ; but as- 
Sining that it will hereafter be only one hun- 
dred per cent. every ten years, the aggregate 
of our wealth in the your 1900, aecording to 
Wells, will be two hundred and 
fifty-eight billions five hundred and fourteen 
millions of dollars. 

In 1900, therefore, our di 
eighth as great a burden as it is now, or one 
ninetieth of what it would have been on the 
property of 1840. A tax of one per cent. would 
then Wipe out the entire indebtedness, while 
now it requires one per cent. to pay the cur- 
rentannualexpenses of the Government. The 
nation, therefore, in the gratifying growth of 
is wealth which [ have ‘ake tehed is qrowing 
out of debt, and growing so fast as to put to 
flight allapprehensionasto our financial future. 
What it wants is free scope, and the untram 
meled use of its resources and energies; and 
foreibly illustrated by Commissioner 
Wells. in his reference to the removal of the tax 
on manufactures, which compelled the Treas- 
ury to relinquish at least one hundred and 
seventy millions of dollars, and yet by stima- 
lating the productive interests of the country 
it accelerated the paymentof ourdebt. It did 
this, he says, on the principle that the power 
of contributing to the public revenue increases 
geometrically as the activity of production and 
circulation increases arithmetically. 

What, then, Mr. Chairman, is the lesson 
which these facts and figures plainly teach ? 
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| stupid as it is flagrantly unjust. 
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Lee SILA Speete 
indiscovered scheme of finance, to supersede 
SS8¢8 whi hy we 
| have 
question, The true 


or help along the natural proce 


have seen are so hopefully at work ? 
already answered this 
financial policy of the Government to-day is 
that of a Masterly Inactivity, leaving the great 
forces of industry and trade to do their work, 
to ‘uncover our mountains of gold and sil 
ver,’ to build our railways, to multiply the 
tillers of the soil, and thus to solve the prob- 
lem of our finances by the creation of wealth. 
‘All that government can do,’’ says Buckte, 

‘is to afford the Op} ortunity of progress 5 the 
progress, itself, must depend upon other mat- 
ters.’ tle asserts, as the general testimony 
of history, that the best laws that have been 
enacted in any country are those by which 
former laws were repealed; and that 
while the power of government for evil is in- 
calculable, its power tor good, beyond the mere 
preservation of order and the punishment of 
crime, is negative only, and simply auxiliary 
to natural ‘aa social laws. All that Congress 
ean do to improve our finances, or speed the 
payment of our debt, is to remove some of the 
principal obstructions to the development of 
our resources, and thus ** to afford the oppor- 
tunity of progress ;’’ and | now come to the 
discussion of this point. 

Phe first duty of Congress, Mr. Chairman, 
is to forbid the further sale of another acre of 
arable public land, except as provided under 
the preémption and homestead laws. This 
should be done instantly, and the time is coming 
when our failure or refusal to do it will be 
regarded with inexpressible surprise and sor 
row. We say to the landless poor man, ** Go 
upon any portion of the surveyed publie lands, 
select your homestead, occupy and improve it, 
and it shall be yours.’’ But we say to the 
speculator, **Go also, with the free license of 
Congress to throw yourself across the track of 
our struggling pioneer settlers, by buying up 
great bodies of choice lands, foreing them 
beyond you into the more distant frontier, or 
compelling them to surround your monopoly 
by their improved homesteads, which shall thus 


Some 


make you rich by their toil and at the nation’s | 


eost.”’ Sir, such a policy is as financially 
It has marred 
and crippled the homestead law from the 
beginning, rendering it a measure of half-way 
retorm at best. On another occasion I have 
shown that more than thirty millions of acres, 
since the formation of the Government, have 
fallen into the grasp of monopolists, and been 
consigned to solitude, through the regular part- 
nership which the Government has formed 
with the speculator to cheat the poor man out 
of his right to a home, and the country itself 
out of the productive wealth which these mil- 
lions might have yielded under the hand of 
industry. 

Sir, why should Congress any longer tolerate 
this wretched and ruinous policy? The wealth 
which is to feed our commerce and enable us 
to pay our debt must be dug from the soil. No 
man will dispute this fundamental truth. Then, 
why not dedicate the whole of our remaining 
rich lands to actual settlement and tillage, and 
while thus increasing our wealth provide homes 
and indepéndence for the poor? Our Puritan 
ancestors, prior to their emigration to Massa- 
chusetts Bay, issued a paper in which they de- 
clared that ‘tthe whole earth was the Lord’s 
garden, and he had given it to the sons of 
Adam, to be tilled and improved by them.”’ 
And they asked, ** Why, then, should any stand 
starving for places of habitation, and in the 
mean time suffer whole countries, as profitable 
for the use of man, to lie waste without any 
improvement?’* Sir, this question, so earn- 
estly asked by the Puritans nearly two hundred 
and fifty years ago, still demands an answer, 


and in the name of the homeiess and toiling | 


poor of our land I ask it from the Congress 
of the United States. The interests of humanity 
and the development of our resources go hand 


GLOBE 
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in hand, and their joint pleacannot my ad 
be denied. = ™ F ; 
During the fiscal year ending] ne 20 3 od 
there were taken under the sont} i Age 7 no 
stead law in the five land Seaton eek g gas 
applies 526,077 acres, During the i 
year there were taken 264,480 acres: a: 
this date the aggregate amount thus va 
ated since the passage of the law eann vy Gs-te ( 
than a million acres, supplying 12,500 | cath | 
steads or farms of eighty acres each, as 3 Nort! 
dition to the producing power of the & mile 
This was done by dedicating the public tas 
in these States to actual settlem ont aa r fol 
thus rescuing them from the duel ene co oe te VAL: 
| ot the speculator. The whole number of a, es a, 
take nducinatie last fiscal year underthe oo a 
ern and general homestead laws was 2.99. 
; acres; and the aggregate quantity a ia rwo 
the passage of the originalact of 1862 to.) 
of last year was 9,500,000 acres, which s ( 
date must have swelled to 10,000,000. j\., g 
sufticient for 125.000 homeste adso f eighty ac: = natic 
exch. The settlements under these laws «.. ethe re} 
steadily increasing, and all that is wanting + smi 
the full sweep of their beneticent Operat ; ritory 
the prohibition by Congr ss of the furthey | ng 
of a agricultural lands for speculative | ran 
poses, and the absolute pledge of them, 
reasonable homesteads, to productive wey! 
| his, sir, is the great demand of the hour. |) 
widespread mischiefs already inflicted yy ul 
| our country by a false policy admit of no ren very 
edy; but Congress holds the key to the future. ssing | 
in the power to forbid all further obstructions railway 
to the settlement and improvement of the, et 
lic domain. In the exercise of this power the sand 
homestead law would grow to its full stature. 
and have free course in accomplishing | illel 
grand work for which it was intended. Speex Cong 
lators and monopolists, having no longer : | for 
sanction or encouragengent of the Government, 1 CON 
would betake themselves to more worthy y 
suits. Our foreign immigration, alt eX 
ing in upon our shores at the r: 
hundred thousand per annum, would be larg scores 
increased, through the motive power of grea L ret 
extended facilities of acquiring homes on our the sign 
vacant lands, Railway extension, the increas di 
of productive wealth, the growth of our ex with 
ports and imports, and the development of our Phe 
mines Wouid all be quie kened by this p { s pert 
recognition of democratic equ: ality and natio: vile 
repudiation of the principle of teudalis 
these States. xpres 
Mr. Chairman, I proceed to notice another they sl 
serious obstruction to productive wealth a tit 
financial prosperity which Congress should a ton, a 
onee remove. I allude to our present system MAXIM 
of land grants in aid of railroads. The evs monoy 
of this system have become perfectly appail s| 
and no real friend of the country can conten sf 


/ ago, and although it was originally vicious. ests 


ir 


plate them and hold bis peace. Congress fits Nes, | 
fairly inaugurated the system some twenty y' 


has for years past been constantly growl: tere 
worse through the addition to it of new features nt 
and the steadily inereasing size of the 
Congress has granted to the different lines the be 


the Pacific railroads alone the estimated aggre Sse 


gate of one hundred and twenty-four mi — 


acres. If we add to this the grants made | 

the several States in aid of railroads and ot! Nd 
works of internal improvement it will too! 
not far from two hundred million acres 
immense domain has passed into the har \s 
corporations, and un lor the terms oa Ww south 


Was gr: anted they holdit as ae omp!| ete m 1 


| oly. They may seil it to actual settlers in ™ 
| erate homesteads, or they may sell it to asine 


monopolist. They may sell it for a reaso! 
price, or fix upon it just such a price as 


l 
} 





please. They may sell it to-morrow, oF hot : 
forty years for a rise in price through ; a 
enhanced value to be added to it by adja a | 
settlements. Regions which the Commissiob™ ie 
of the General Land Office fitly dese ribes as | es | 
Tact 


**empire extent,”’ ar nd including vast bodir 
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+ lands in the nation, are placed en- 

| the power of our pioneer settlers. 

\ restea i claimant and pre emptor they 
wn, or known only to their sorrow 
intment. ‘The landless and labor- 

f the Republic, who do their full 
war, must pay 

javarice just such a tariff as it may 
exact for the privilege of cultivating 


1 


fivhting its battles in 


g 
bh and adding to the national wealth. 
Northern Pacific railway alone has a grant 
Son wiles wide, extending from the head of 
yw tothe Paeitie ocean, and con- 
rty-seven millions of acres. It is just 
eoualinextent tothe five States of Penn 
' New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachu- 
‘s “and New Hampshire, while the total 
; to all our various roads and for 


Super! 


“~ te yrae 
sofinternalimprovementsare nearly 
ty the entire area of the thirteen or 

sof the United States. 
ny gentleman on this floor defend 
| navoe and spoliation ? 


Frat 





Have we, 
- representatives of the people, the right 

ttothe tender mercies of monopolists 
ry enough for a score of principalities 
‘nedoms? When the nation is groaning 


ran lnmense debt can we afford to 
} 


} 
Stal 


m, yrint 


ie faces of foreign immigrants and 


conte who are seeking homes on our 


inds. and anxious to eoin their labor 

wealth? Mr. Chairman, 
ry practical and vital questions, and every 
sing day gives to them an added interest. 
way extension has become a i 


these 


with 
1 of capital and enterprise, and the 


rt id for land grants meets us now in every 


yASSION 


pat every turn, and is pressed with un 
d zeal. 


There are now pending in this 
ss at least fifty bills, asking grants of 


and Cahais, 
on area of more than two hun 
The southern States. 


tur railroads, wagon-roads, 
ering 


ons of acres sO 


: excluded trom any share in these grants, 
rtheir utmost to make up for lost time. 

g es of new bills are sometimes presented 
referred ina single day; and judging from 
signs of the times, the contagion which has 
| Congress, and which threatens the coun 
vith general disaster, has only fairly begun. 
remedy, Mr. Chairman, is at hand, and 
perfectly simple and easy. 


’ 
Let Congress 
le that 


all future grants of lands in aid 
is shall be made on the condition, 

sed in the act making the grants, that 
shall be sold to aetual settlers only, in 
tities not greater than one quarter sec- 
Me 6 t ’ and tor a price not exceeding a fixed 
ter maximum. This will effectually destroy the 
poly which else would exist, and while 
shing immediate aid in building the roads 
settle and improve the country along their 
‘s, and thus ereate a local business for their 
nt. Such a land-grant poliey can hon- 
defended, because it harmonizes the 
est of these enterprizes with the settle- 
tof the ¢ 
that this should not have been seen from 


errr, 


untry ; and it seems unaccount- 


A bill embodying this reform 
ssed this tlouse at the last session. and | 


rrat 
‘ ars 


cceedinaly, that it sleens sweetlyin the 


nt embrace of the chairman of the 
i Committee of the Senate. and that by its 

Ses another bili, pusse d by this House 
year ago, opening to homestead settle- 


early five million acres of land in the 
States which 


very for years have been 
ip In the hanes oft rebel eorporations 


the iomeless poor of 


, those States lave 
' to ocenpy and improve them. 


Chairman, the reform of our policy 
ecting Indian reservations would remove a 
ner and Very serious oh tacle topr vl ictive 
; h. Within the past Seven years this policy 
tas been thoroughly revolutionized. Up to 


year 1860, when any Indian tribe saw fit to 
reinguish the right to lands, the uniform 
f the Government was to provide by 


its 


How lo Pe Nil ide Spr 
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Mr 


" , 
ef TUNES 


. . . } . = 
treaty fortheec mveyance of their lan Is dir etiy 


to the U nite d states, and they thencetorward 


became subject to the control and management 
of Congress, as all other public lands. ‘This 
was not only the true poliey, but it 

joined by the Constitution in the authority 
given to Congress **to make all needful rules 


and regulations respecting the territory or other 
rroperty ot the U rite d States.”’ Lhe Indi ims 
lave slioply aright of occupancy in their reser 
Vations, the 


andthe treaty-maki 


| 
| 
title being in the United States: 


ng power 1s not competent 


to change the land poliey prescribed by Con 
res but is itself bound by that pohey. 


lhe departure from this principle began in 


a . 
persisvter it 


‘ ever Ne ce, 
One of the most notable 


examples of this new 


dispensation was the late treaty withthe Cher 
okee Indians, by which eight hundred thou 
sand acres were authorized to be soldina body 
to a single purchaser, at the rate of one EY 


per acre, thus completely 


d otherwise have been 


apart of the 


domain from the control of Congress. The 
Indians desired to sell to the Government, but 
were not all ywed to d »SOS and the settlers on 


e land of course desiredtoa ijust their claims 


with the United States, inst 


ead of the mon nO 

It was a disgraceful trans 

and cannot stand. Another treaty, 

made with the (rreat and Little Osage Ind ans, 
} aa 


lists who bought it. 


action, 


authori the disposition of over three mi 
lion } of acres, in contravention of the h me 


and without excuse 


been th the 


stead and preémption laws, in derogation of 
the authority of Congress, 


Similar treaties have made w 
l’oxes, the 
ther tribes. by which vast bodies 
of lands which should have be 


ie Unite | 


Delaware, the Kickapoo, 


‘n conveyed 
States have passed into 
individ 


in these ¢ 


irectly to 
the hands of railroad corporations, or 
ual monopolists: the treaties ises 
roviding fur the location and building of im- 
sortant lines of railroads in connection with 
hese operations in real estate, as if Congress 
had in fact abdicated its interest in this branch 
of legislation in favor of the Senate and the 
savages. By far the most remarkable of all 
transactions is the last Osage treaty, now 
pending in the It provides tor the 
sale of a body of land in Kansas fifty miles 
wide and two hundred and fifty miles long, con- 
taining, twelve thousand five 
hundred square miles, oreight millions ofacres, 
which, divided by one hundred and sixty, will 
give an ageregate of fifty thousand homesteads 
hundred and sixty h; and 
allowing every head of a family to represent 
* five persons, it would sustain a 
population of two hundred and fifty thousand. 
lhe territory is nearly large enough to 
out of it three such States as Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Delaware 
And yet the whole of this domain is 


’ 
these 
Senate, 


con cequently, 
of one acres eac 
an average of 


carve 





con- 
veyed by the treaty to a single railroad corpo- 
ration in Kansas, in utter disregard of the 
rights of the bona fide settlers on it, in defiance 
Indian 
reservations, the moment the right of oceu- 
pancy is relinquished, and in shameless disre- 
gard of 


of the authority of Congress over our 


the equal rights of other railroad cor 
All 
his land issold to this corporation at nineteen 
on a credit of fifteen 


orations, to the aid of the Gaovernment. 


] 
i 


cents per acre, years, 
t 


ivabie 


py in equal annual installments, and in 
the bonds of the company; and without any 


re-ervation to the State of the sixteenth and 
thirty sixth sections for educational purposes. 
this picture it 
that this land is among the very finest in the 


mil- 
} 


l‘o com siete sho l d be ndded, 


State, and is probably worth at least ten 
lions of dollars. This 
the blessed progeny of a meretri 
cious union of railroad rapacity with a thieving 
Indian commission appointed by Andrew. ohn- 
-is now before the Senate for ratification ; 
and judging from the past, and considering the 
be 
suspicious h 


beautiful and celestia 
performance- 
son 


o 


cover of darkness under which t 
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Senate acts mn such Cuse it will be ratitied 
It so, the consolation will be that the a hay 
ing no Warrant in the Constitution, have 


no binding toree, Like the Cherokee and 
Kindred treaties, it will be pronounced void, 





whenever the 

to the Fed 
But the 

reversed at 


tion shall be tairly submitted 


} 


iev of these treati should be 


pol 
onee, and thus avert further and 
litigation and hereatter. 


lhis House has already passed a joint resolu 


interminable trouble 
tion denying their validity, and directing that 
hereatter no patents shall be issued by the 
President to purchasers of lands in such cases 
without first being authorized 
cerely hope the Senate will concur in this 


bv inw 


‘ 


action, and thus restore the ancient poliey of 
the Government and the righttul authority of 
Congress. No mancan defend our past action 
in’ thus joining hands with monopolist ’ 
s puandering our great national pualritnony, a | 


conspiring against the productive 


naustry i 
Our finances, of course, are 
We 


ulations with about one hundred and fitty 


the nation, 


Clee \ 


have treaty 


involved in this question. 


st) 


} 





Indian tribes; and the aggregate of their land 
according to official statements furnished 1 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, is 
hundred and ninety-one million seven hundred 
and litty-five thousand two hundred and four 
: being just about extent to 
the lands granted in aid of railroads. The 
whole of this immense domain is threatened 
by the frightful policy now in full blast, and 
must the baleful power of rail 
road corporations and land robbers 1f Congress 


acres equal in 


succumb to 


} 


If we are ready tor this 


shall t 


amely permit it. ’ 
we mavas well abolish our General Land Office, 
) ‘ . ° . 
withthe corresponding committees of Congress, 
at onee, surrendering their functions to the 
andthu 


the world with the spectacle of total depravity 


Indian Bureau and itsallies: entertain 


inally triumphant in an ** Indian ring,’ strug 
eling no longer against obstacles for ascend 
eney.butin the perfeet amplitude of itsdominion 
and the full blaze of its glory. Sir. let us 


upon it that just so fast 


as our Indian lands 
shall hereatter be disencumbered of the possess 
ory title by which they are now held. they 
be conveyed to the United States, and fall un 

der the operation of our preémption and hore 

stead laws: and that the President and Senate 
have no more power to build ratlre ads and 
land grants than has the judiciary to 
enact laws. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the legislative 
reforms | have now mentioned, looking to the 
increase of production and the resulting im- 
provement of our finances, the nation needs a 
policy that would more effectually develop our 
wonderful mineral resources, and thus augment 
the quantity of our precious metals. his is 
absolutely necessary to an early return to 
specie payments; and I have no faith in any 
financial theory which does not look to gold 
and silver asthe true medium of exchange and 
standard of value. This is one of the question ; 
which have been settled by the civilized and 
commercial world, and therefore | need not 
debate it. I believe a return to payments in 
coin is a necessity, and an increase in the pro 
duct of it must, of course, speed the time when 


be done safely. The increase in our 
estimate, 1s 


shall 


} 
Mane 


it can ' 
productive wealth, at 
one hundred million dollars annually, while 
our product of gold and silver is actually on 
The disproportion of these metals 
to other values and to our commercial wants, 
already startling, is thus in fact 
How shall this disproportion be reduced? I 
believe it may be done, to some extent, by re- 
construeting our legislation on the sabje il 
our mineral lands. I[ allude particular! 
the clumsy and ill-considered act of J lly 2h, 
1866, which was hurried throu " 
tit} "s+ An act granting the 

ver 


right of way to ditch and canal owners OV 


the lowest 


the decline. 


increasing. 


e of 


under the false 


the States of Cuatitornia, 


the public lands in 
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The aet declares 
that the mineral lands of the United States 
shall be open to explorauon and = ocecupa- 


Oregon, and Nevada.”’ 


tion ‘*subject to the local custom or rules 
of miners.’ These ‘local rules’? are to Yo 

ern the miner in the location, extension, and 
boundary of lis claim, the manner of tmprov- 
ing and developing it, and the survey also, 
which 1s not to be executed according to the 
public surveys with reference to base lives and 
under the authority of the United States, but 
The surveyor 
general is to make out a plat or diagram of 
the claim and transmit it to the General Land 
Office, upon which it is made the duty of that 
ollice to issue a patent to the claimant. In 
case of any conflict between different claim- 
ants it must be determined by the local couris, 
Without any right of appeal to the local land 
oflice, the General Land Othice, or to any Fed- 
eral court. The act, as [| stated on its pas 
sage, Is an absolute deed of quit-eclaim on the 
part of the United States of all right, title, or 
interest in the mineral lands of the nation, cov- 
ering a million square miles, and commits them 
whoily to the disposition and arbitrament of the 
** local custom or rules of the miners.”’ 

Lhe act further gives to every claimant the 
right to follow his vein or lode, ** with its dips, 
angles, and variations, to any depth, although 
it may enter the Jand adjoining, which land 
adjoining shall be sold subject to this condi- 
tion.’’ This law, so radically revolutionary of 
the well-settled and well-understood policy of 
the nation, rests upon the ‘local custom or 
rulesofminers.’’ Sir, whatare these local rules 
and customs? I will allow the State of Nevada 
to answer. An oflicial document, being a 
senate report to the Legislature of that State 
on the subject of these local rales, informs us 


in utter disregard of the same. 


thatas **tountformity there is nothing approach- 
ing it. There never wascontusion worse con 
founded. More thantwo hundred petty districts 
within the limits of a single State, each with 
its self-approved code; these codes differing 
not alone each from the other, but presenting 
numberless instances of contradiction in them- 
selves; the law of one point is not the law of 
another five miles distant, and a little further 
on will be a code which is the law of neither 
of the former, and so on ad infinitum, with 
the further disturbing fact superadded that the 
written laws themselves may be overrun by 
some peculiar custom which can be found no- 
where recorded, and the proof of which will 
vary with the volume of interested aflidavits 
which may be brought on either side to estab- 
lish wt. Again, in one district the work required 
to be done to hold «a claim is nominal, in 
another exorbitant, in another abolished, in 
another adjourned from year to year. A stran- 
ger seeking to ascertain the law is surprised to 
learn that there is no satisfactory publie record 
to which he can refer; no publie officer to 
whom he may apply who is under any bond 
or obligation to furnish him information or 
guaranty its authenticity. Often in the new 
districts he finds there is not even the semblance 
ofa code, but asimple resolution adopting the 
code of some other district, which may be a 
hundred miles distant.”’ 

The report proceeds to show that these regu- 
lations, such as they are, have no permanency. 
‘‘A miners’ meeting,’’ the committee say, 
‘adopts a code; it stands apparently as the 
law. Sometime after, on a few days’ notice, 
x corporal’s guard assembles, and on simple 
motion radically changes the whole system by 
which claims may be held in a district. Before 
aman may traverse the State, the laws of a 
district, which by examination and study he 
may have mastered, may be swept away and 
no longer stand as the laws which govern the 
interest he may have acquired, and the change 
has been one which by no reasonable dili- 
gence could he be expected to have knowl- 
edge of.’ 

‘This comes from a great mining State, con- 


How to [tesume Specie Payments 


| adopts the geodetical principle of ownership 


| feature of the law which requires the miner to 


taining probably the richest deposits of gold 
and silver in the known world. 
Sir, do we really wish to found a system of 


laws on these ‘‘loeal rules,’’ enacted bya 
‘corporals guard’ of miners, who are liere 
to-day and gone to-morrow? What we want 
is not to recognize this system of instability 
and uncertainty, but to sweep it away, and 
usher in a system of permanence and peace 
through our system of national surveys. We 
have our General Land Office, with its local 
land offices in every portion of the pypblic 
domain. Registers and receivers are to be | 
found in the very midst of our richest mining 
regions, charged with the execution of our 
land laws within their respective districts, and 
in the very vicinity of the matter in dispute ; 
authorized to call parties before them, hear 
iheir statements, take testimony, and determ- 
ine the whole matter, subject to the reasonable 
right of either party to appeal to the General 
Land Office or to the Federal courts. ‘This 
machinery is as old as the Government, and 
perfectly familiar to the people. Why abandon 
it and substitute the local courts, with no right 
of appeal, as if these tribunals, guided by the 
**Jocal rules’’ referred to, were infallible ? 
Why pretend to nationalize our mining laws, 
when in fact the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office and the Government surveyors are 
the mere clerks and agents of the communities 
whose ** local rules’’ are as unstable as water ? 
Sir, the law is not simply imperfeet, but a 
legislative abortion, worthy only of the crooked 
and left-handed tactics by which it was carried 
through Congress. 

1 ought to add that, in thus eriticising the 
‘local custom’’ of miners as the basis of a 
national policy, I am supported by the best 
informed men [ have met from the mining 
States and Territories, who scout the idea of 
applying the word **custom,’’ which implies 
long usage, to these fleeting and ever varying 
regulations; and | take great pleasure, in this 
conneeson, in referring also to the authority 
of Mr. R. W. Raymond, editor of the American 
Jonrnalof Mining, who was educated and grad- 
uated at Freiberg, Germany, is a mining engi- 
neer, and has now in press an able official 
report as our Commissioner of Mining Statistics 
on our mineral resources, prepared by direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, after 
personal and careful observations within the | 
past year, 

I will add further, that the provision of 
this law allowing the miner to follow his veinon 
te the lands of his adjoining neighbor, and 
undermine him, is wholly at war with Ameri- 
can ideas. ‘The old mining laws of Germany 
allowed this, but the Prussian code of 1867 


directly downward to the center of the earth. 
So do the mining laws of France. as those of 
Iingland have one from the beginning, while 
the famous mining codes of Spain and Mexico 
cannot be quoted as precedents for our statute. 
The strong tendency of modern legislation on 
this subject is against the policy on which the 
United States have embarked, and which must 
inevitably lead to unending litigation and 
strife. That such are its fruits in many in- 
stances is well known; while the departure 
from the geodetical system not only has no good | 
reasons to support it, but is made in the face 
of reasons which render it, as a remedy, worse 
than any disease it could cure. It is wrong 
in principle. It offends the first teachings of 
mathematics and the plainest dictates of com- 
mon sense. It was framed, I believe, in the 
special interest of lawyers, The law is vicious 
also in exacting improvements bythe claimant 
to the value of one thousand dollars asa condi- 
tion of title. This was evidently provided in the | 
interest of capitalists, and could not have been | 
prompted by the rank and file of our miners. 
Neither could they ever have sanctioned that 


. . ? , . ' 
pay the fees for surveying bis claim, which are | 


Mr. Julian. 


| the precious metals I have no dou): and th 
y ands 


| evident. 
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often very heavy,and frequently q 
men from the benefits of the [aw wi! 7 
the case of other lands, where tie ae 
trifling, the Government makes the aad 
Lhe practical working of this legic ie ee | 

been such as any retlecting Man would |), : ' tly 1) 
anticipated, During the year Lx; eee 

> 2 our pr worl 


uct ot gold and silver amounted to seyen, 


millions of dollars. During the past es prey 
was Only sixty-five millions, being a fallin... pape 
& * @lillig 1 ars ' 


of eleven millions of dollars, though the ;,. 
lation and settlement of the mining ».. 
has considerably increased within the past t eee 
years. That this crude legislation is 4 pss. é 
explanation of this decline in the 


INE regions io Unite 


& partial COL 


; : 
TOduct of tor 


its amendment in the points [ have 
would add to their future produet 


Styey } me \' 
t 


Mr. Chairman, I now approach the 


“OT ty or 
COnK y OF 


| sion of what I desired to say. The sum of ; 
| is that beyond the enforcement of a rigid, 


of its financial troubles by removing th 


of railroad land grants, so that it sha 


omy, legislation can only lead the eou tl 


d SeVe. re 
ral obstructions to national progress wh, | = ng 
have mentioned. Wecan abolish the eursn .s Wh on 
land speculation, aud devote the remainde hen the 
our public domain to actual settlemens he New 
productive wealth. A bill providing ; 
is now pending. We can reform our , 

roads, and at the same time populate and iy 
prove the country along their lines. We os 
overhaul our disgraceful Indian treaty syste, PEEC] 
and provide by law that hereafter whene 


| the title to any of our vast reservations s 


be extinguished they shall fall under the co: Ix 


| trol ef Congress, and be dedicated to se: 


ment and tillage. And, finally, we can so : Qn the su 
construct our legislation respecting our w 


| eral lands as more fully to develop their vas Mr. B 


wealth, and thus compel them to help etfs age 


| the existing difference between our paper cu sy IMpo 


rency and gold. These, sir, are the four celia 
nels through which the swelling tide of ou House, 
wealth must pour in, and save at once 0: 
national finances and our national hon Stee 
These are the golden gates through which ress W 
Republic must pass, if it would crush out th t pol 


‘insidious but steadily growing power of Ars ed an 


| less,’ and argues that it was made forthe man 


| says he, ‘* points to this great change. 
| two worlds are looking face to face, and 4m 


tocracy and Landlordism, and secure for it tered 0 
an honorable name among the nations calling ey 
themselves free. Through the adoption of thes Jozen | 
practical reforms specie payments would | n 
resumed, justassoonas our quickened industries emed 
and improved condition would allow. Unpr ai di: 
cedented prosperity and wealth would answer service 
to the roused energies of the people and thy en p 
moral power of equal rights guarded by equa 
laws. The Old World, inspired anew by our and da 
blessed example in checking the growth o! Hans: 
feudalism on our soil, would reéntorce our ected, 
grand army of producers by her surplus ' wii 
lions, and thus, as never before, add to 
wealth and power, 

**See the Old World,’’ says (uyot, 
hausted by long cultivation, overloaded with 
an exuberant population, full of spirit and prescr 
life, but to whom severe labor hardly gives su) 


sistence; devoured by activity, but wanting t er 
sources and space to expand.”” On the ofier caer 
hand he describes America as ** glutted wil nee 


its vegetable wealth, unworked and wort! 





of the Old World. ** Everything in natu: 


a it were, inclining toward each other. pie 


| Old World bends toward the new, and is reacy Ne 
to pour out its tribes.’’ And he adds that” ' 1 
future prosperity of mankind may be sad “fa 


depend on the union of the two worlds. } ae 
bridals have been solemnized. We have mg 


nessed the first interview, the betrothal, @ 


. . Toalreattt in la 
| the espousal; so fortunate for both. We aires’: os 
| see enough to authorize us to cherish the ‘ ra 
| . . AX > wi > i ; re Thels a 
est hopes, and to expect with confidenc ed 


realizatiou.”’ Sir, let us legislate in the bigul 
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(TH CONG....oD SESS. 
nifest toke ns ot Divine Providence. 
iy the justice and humanity of our 
te Ei urope to our shores, and to join 
ealoping our inexhaustible and unused 


Let us reverently accept our part, and 
verform our duty, in the grand march 


eld'scivilization and progress to which 
-cyummoned. Our great Pacilie railway 
be completed, belting the continent 
vs of iron, linking in friendly embra: 
= rat oceans of the world, and p laci ig 
Pd States on the great highway from 
‘to China. Our position as a free Re 
commands the world, and the hour has 
forus bravely to accept it. If we prove 
our grand trust, and in welcoming the 
Wy d to our shores Wwe welcome also its 


- 


stig prac ‘tices, 1ts effete theories of gov- 
our guilt ean only be measured by the 
opportunity sinned away; while the Old 
nstead ot tinding its new birth and bap 
ir shores, will be buried ina common 
Butif.on the other hand, 
re inflexibly true to the rights of man, 
ng all compacts with Serfdom and Caste, 
approaches of Aristocracy and Privilege, 
the contrast between the Old World and 
Vew will soon be reduced into a grand and 
tiful harmony that will embrace the whole 


ith —_ slves. 


Indian Affairs. 


PEECH OF HON. W. A. 
OF DAKOTA, 


BURLEIGH, 


Ix roe House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 9, 1869, 

the subject of Indian affairs in the United States 

and Territories. 

Mr. BURLEIGHL. Mr. Speaker, the proper 
wement of our Indian affairs has become 
nportant to the country, and is so imper- 

understood by many members of this 

e, that T have ventured to bring before 
sly my views upon the subject 

' | first entered the Thirty- Ninth Con- 

ss we have had no well-defined, settled line 

cy for the government of the two hun 

id fifty thousand dndians who are scat- 

ed over the western third of this continent. 

every Indian outbreak there bas been a 

en plans of pacification. For every frand 

u the Government there has been as many 

medies proposed; for every imaginary and 

al disorder of this department of the public 
ice a mulutude of sovereign panaceas have 
prescribe cd. Congress has been taxed to 
itinost for some plan by which a permanent 
lasting peace might be secured, the In 

is subsisted, and the Federal Preasury pro- 

1. And, I regret to say, that from our 

e past experience in the mauagement of 


ir ae affairs little appears to have been 


ied, and quite as little ¢ accomplished in the 


tlement of this vexed question. 


When a scientific physician is called in to 
ibe for a patient laboring under dae se 
first effort is to discover its true character 
‘iis cause, in order, if the malady be curable 
iil, that he may act underst andingly and 
y his remedial agents for the restoration 


is patient. If, on the contrary, the medi- 


te-man be a quack, the character, the cause, 


logy of the disease are entirely neg- 
ad, and the batteries of the charlatan’s 


rst 


“shop are at once leveled at the citadel 
ile, and the patient, if he survives the dis- 


atho 


ep 


ase, does so in spite of his doctor. 


wy Mr. Speaker, I do not mean to accuse 


'y member of this House with being a quack, 


th the knowlege he possessed, 


ty 1? 
an troubles, 
w *} 


essionally or otherwise, for I believe that 
y one here has done the best he could, 
to se ttle our 
I believe Congress has acted 
h the utmost wisdom so far as it has had 


ccurate information to guide it; but, sir, there 


443 


been a sad deficiency and want of actual 
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practical knowledge regarding our Inc lian tribe S 
their habits of lite, their customs, the relations 
which they sustain to each other. and to the 
white population which surround them, and 
with whom they are thrown in contact 

letus go back a tew vears and review a little 
of the past, for by this light we may better judge 
the future. ; , 

lor a whole generation, at least, our country 
has been agitated in all its ramitieations, civil, 
political, social, and religious, by an undue 
concern forthe African race, not an indigenous. 
but an imported race, brought hither by our 
fathers for reasons which the circumstances, 
if not the nature of that degraded people, 
seemed to Sugyvest and approve, The admitted 
evil of domestic servitude, the motive of this 
compulsory immigration, and all the wrongs 
‘ruelties incident to it, have not yet settled 
the great question of the primary right and 
eneficent effect of the movement. It is for 
a future age to solve the problem whether 
slavery, as it has existed in the United States, 
has not been underthe guidance of an over- 
ruling Providence, the most etlicient and benev- 


olent, if not the only practical mode of raising 





dreadful responsibiliti 


the African from abject barbarism to the en- 
lightenment of civilization and the healing 
intluences of Christianity. 

The abstract wrong of the institution, how- 
ever, has been sufficient to enkindle all our 
ideas of freedom, crude and unsound as they 
too often have been, into a flame of discordant 
action, which has threatened the peace of the 
nation, the commercial and social welfare of 
the people, the benign purpose of the church, 
the administration of public affairs, the very 
walulits of the Govenmiauls and the disrup- 
tion of every social bond. The issue of the 
although nearly com 
in our bosoms a feeling of 
for the future, while we boastfuily 
re JOC e at the present measure of our success. 
But, sir, there cae interest of greater moment, 
involving mightier considerations and more 


irrepressible confliet,”’ 
pleted, still leaves 


solicitude 


es which imposes upon 
our Government and our people more serious 
obligations than were ever demanded by the en- 
slaved condition of the African race among us. 
This interest, notwithstanding its paramount 
importance, and its constantand accumulating 
claims upon us, has, from the very settlement 
of the country, been practically overlooked or 
eglected or tampered with, or perverted, from 
considerations of temporary policy, or from the 
basest and most sordid and sinister motives. 
Jeiferson’s famous exclamation that in view of 
the injustice of African slavery this nation had 
occasion to tremble atthe justice of theAlmighty 
has a twofold significance when applied to the 
viaring injustice which the aborigines of this 
country have received at the hands of our peo- 
ple. Trae, there are many noble private ex- 
amples of religious and moral regard for the 
Indians, who were the primitive and rightful 
‘lords of the soil.’’ Christianity and benevo- 
lence have from time to time devised the 
worthiest and. so far as human foresight could 
reach, the most practicable schemes tor the 


| amelioration of the miserable condition and for 


the advancement of these ‘* sons of nature.”’ 

I think it must be admitted that the policy 
of the Government toward them has not been 
wise or humane. Its professions, to our shame 
it must be said, have been merely nominal. 
The fate of the poor Indians, from the origin 


| of our contact with the race to the present 


hour, illustrates the truth of the adage that 
wise and good peeeerene may exist with cun- 
ning and cruel practices. Private enterprises, 
however well devised ond zealously pursued, 
have tailed of success through the demoralizing 
influences of public faithlessness and wrong 
doing, until the public sentiment has settled 
down upon the unchristian and inhuman hy 
pothesis that the Indian tribes are doomed by 
their Creator to extermination from the face 
of the earth, in the midst of their ignorance 
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and barbarism, and before the very eyes of a 
= who pride themselves upon their pecu- 

are nlight enment, and who boastof ane spec ial 
mission to ** extend the area of freedom,’ and 
to fill the world with the cruest ideas of an 
exalted humanity and the highest standard of 
Christian civilization. 


I he he ‘arts of our peo- 
ple have bee yme 


callous under the hardening 
influence of this misguided theory. The con 
tinued dropping of falsehood and deception 
have worn away the faith and extinguished the 
hopes of the sincere friends of the Indian. The 
fatalism with which we regard the race and the 
arrogance of our cherished theory of ** manifest 
destiny,’’ have afflicted us with a fatal blind 
ness and deafness as to the real condition of 
this people, and the loud calls upon humanity 
and justice in their behalf. Who now so bold 
us to lift up his voice in defense of the just 
claims of the American Indian, once so full of 
the enjoyments of the natural rights of man? 
Where are his advocates; where the societies 
organized to redeem him from the bonds of 
publie injustice and the cruelties of private 
rapacity? Where arethe orators, the lecturers, 
and the editors to ** ery aloud and spare not”’ 
inthe exposition of his wrongs and the denun- 
ciation of his oppressors ? 

lhe craelties of \frican slavery are tender 
mercies when contrasted with the hardships 
endured by the Indians under the nominal pro 
tection of our laws. The chains of domestic 
st rvitude are silken threads when compared 

h the fetiers which hold the Indian in bra 
elnciiad bondage. African slavery has passed 
away; its foul blot upon our nation has been 
washed out inthe best blood of the land. May 
we not now tndulge in the hope that the time 
has come when the national conscience may 
be awakened and the public sentiment aroused 

» the obligations which rest upon us to protect 
the remnants of the seattered Indian tribes 
which still linger among us, and advance them 
as far as possible in the arts and comforts of 
civilized lite? We owe them a debt which, 
do the best we may, we can never fully dis 
charge. Our treaties with them are fall of 
unredeemed pledges. The demands of public 
faith and justice and the dictates ef common 
humanity alike require that this subject be no 
longer delayed. 

We have driven the Indians from their homes 
without compensation and without mercy. We 
have wrested from them the title to their lands 
by pretended, or at least ostensible purchase. 
We have withheld the payments until they 
were comparatively valueless, or refused them 
altogether upon unfounded pretexts. We have 
paid them in depreciated currency, when we 
agreed by solemn treaty to pay them in gold 
and silver; we have paid them in worthless 
trash, when we promised them the money for 
their lands; we have detrauded the Indians in 
the fulfillment of ourstipulations for their cloth- 
ingand food and their agricultural, mechanical, 
and educational advancement » we have failed 
to afford them our promised protection against 
the worse than barbarous whites which infest 
their settlements; we have hunted them down 
and murdered them: like wild beasts of the 
forest; and, what 1s worse than all these, our 
people have polluted e very tribe in the land by 
poisoning the very fountain of life from whic h 
the Indian springs with the most loathsome ot 
diseases, more poisonous and destructive to 
the race than the sting of the scorpion, the 
bite of the serpent, or the leprosy of old; we 
have, in a word, violated every feature of our 
plighted ftaithin regard to them, and have seen 
them degenerate, suffer, and perish under our 
positive oppression or cruel neglect, while we 
have held them to the severest accountability 
for all the pledges of obedience and good De- 
havior which we have extorted from them in 
our treaty negou ations. Our othe il records 
will tully substantiate all these allegations, 
disgracetul and humiliating as they are to our 
national pride and honor. 
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Let us go back fora few years and review 
soe of our Indian transactions, and see if we 
for our past 


The whole 
intry has been hocked with Lie reports of 


cannot discover a rational Cause 


and present Indian dithculties, 


Indian wars and outrages. Let us look back 
and see af the sin or any part of it lies at our 
door, 

Phe 44reek treaty, the first in magnitude and 
Wuportance under the removal system, was 
justly charged with being negotiated without 
the authority of the Creek nation, Mr. Benton, 
who in his published memoirs has elaborately 
cousidered the subject and was scrupulously 
anxious to screen the Government from impu- 
tations of injustice, says: 

“The treaty was adopted as an act of justice to the 
South. The rights and the welfare of the Indians 
were Minor considerations.” 

Justice to the South was a concession, with- 
out regard to public justice, to the demands of 
Croorgiaand other southern States who coveted 
the rich lands then in rightfal possession of 
the Indians for the avowed purpose of ex- 
tending the area of slavery. Mr. Benton calls 
ita southern question, and lauds the Magha- 
nimity of the northern men by whose votes 
the treaty was carried in the Senate. The re- 
moval of the Indians from the southern States 
ul that time nearly or quite doubled the area 
ol siavery, 

Phe Creek treaty was signed at Indian Springs 
in 1825; Melntosh,a chiet without due author- 
rity, being the principal negotiator on the part 
of the ludians. He and the chief with him, 
who was foremost in making the treaty, were 
justly exeerated by the disaffected party of the 
Creek nation as soon as the existence of the 
obnoxious instrument became known. The 
disaffected Indians were open and bold in their 
Opposition to the treaty, and determined upon 
forcible resistance to the execution of it. Geor 
gia resolved, without waiting for the action of 
the General Government, to take forcible pos- 
session of the te rritory ceded by the pretended 
treaty. Jdohu Quincey Adams, who was then 
President, became satisfied that the treaty had 
been made without due authority and that its 
execution ought not to be enforeed. He inter 
pose d the power of the General Government, 
therefore,and sent General Gaines with Federal 
troops to Georgia to arrest the proceedings, 
and finally assembled the chiefs and head men 
of the tribe at Washington and coneluded a 
new treaty. which annulled the first one and 
changed some of its features most objection: 
able to the Indians. This second treaty was 
carried in the Senate with considerable dith- 
culty, being opposed by the southern Senators, 
who obje cted to the clause which amended the 
Melntosh treaty on the ground that it implied 
a censure upon its authors, 

Vinis second treaty, however, was anything 
but satisfactory to the Creek nation; but be- 
ing ostensibly concluded by authority, was sub- 
mitted to—as such treaties are generally sub- 
mitted to un the part of the Indians—as a neces- 
sary ¢ vil It was obtained as Indian treaties 
usually are obtained, by fraud, the foulest 
bribery having -been resorted to achieve the 
laglorious triumph. Out. of S217,600, the 
nmount sUpulated to be paid to the Creek nation 
immediately atter the ratification of the treaty, 
the modest sum of 160,000 was by secret agree- 
ment to be retained as a private fund and di- 
vider among the chieis, or certain of them who 
had negotiated the treaty. The discovery of 
this fraud was made afier the treaty was rati- 
fied and betore the appropriation to carry it 
into effect was made. Measures were taken, 
bat whether they were ever carried out or not 
is unknown, to deteat the fraud by making a 

csirtbution of the corruption fund among the 
Creek mation. He must be an velerate con- 
fidence man who believes that this was ever 
done. 

Again, the treaty under which the Cherokees 
were removed trow Georgia and Alabama was 
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a still more glaring instance of injustice. — Its 
history is a foul blot upon the annals of our 
Government. [rom its inception to its con- 
summation it Was a monstrous fraud upon the 
Indians. 

If nations under a just Providence are to be 
rewarded or punished in this world according 
to their deeds—and we have no authority in 
Revelations or reason for presuming upon na- 
tional accountability in a future state—we may 
regard all the massacres, outrages, troubles, 
and expense which have been entailed upon us 
by our Indian policy as but insignificant items 
to our credit in the retributive account which 
must sooner or later be made up between us 
and the red man. 

The Cherokee treaty was concluded at New 
Echota, in 1835, notoriously without authority 
on the part of the Indians. ‘The chiefs who 
negotiated it, or, to speak more plainly. from 
whom it was extorted, were fewin number and 
not recognized as such by their people, but 
acted without authority and in direct opposition 
toa vast majority of the Cherokee nation. ‘The 
treaty conceded tous about eleven million acres 
of the best land in Georgiaand Alabama, then 
held by this semi-civilized people, and to a 
great extent cultivated by them. The con- 
sideration was merely nominal. [very stu- 
dent of American history must remember the 
excitement which this treaty produced through- 
out the country and the influence it exerted 
upon our national politics. When the treaty 
was presented in the Senate Mr. Clay offered 
a protest against its ratification, aud to adopt 
in its place this resolve : 

* That the instrument purporting to bea treaty 
coneluded at New Echota between the United States 
and the chiefs and head men of the Cherokees was 
not made and eoncluded by authority of the Chero- 
kee nation competent to bind it, and therefore the 
Senate eannot consent to advise the ratification 
thereof. 





The treaty was confirmed, however, after a 
long discussion—by a strict party vote and by 
a majority of one only—unjust and fraudulent 
as it was. Its execution was decreed and in- 
sisted upon by the Government in spite of the 
continued remonstrance aud determined oppo- 
sition of a vast majority of the Cherokee na- 
tion. This majority maintained that they were 
net in any manner bound to the fulfillment of 
the treaty to which they had never assented, 
and resolved that they would not remove from 
their country in complianee with its stipula- 
tions, if it were possible to avoid it. Govern- 
ment decided to effect the removal by force, 
if necessary, and Georgia raised a large body 
of volunteers to aid in the ignoble desiga. 
General Scott was ordered to New Echots 
to accomplish the removal, peaceably if pos- 
sible, but at the point of the bayonet if need 
be. ‘The inflamed and greedy volunteers were 
already on the ground, with claims in their 
pockets for the land, which had been divided 
in advance between them by a sort of lottery. 
A gentleman who was in Georgia at the time, 
and had an opportunity to hear General Scott 
freely express his sentiments upon the subject 
of his mission, was curious enough to reduee 
his remarks to writing immediately after they 
were uttered. The memory of General Scott 
deserves that these words should be made 
public ; they were literally as follows. He 
said: 


fam charged with the execution of the treaty 
withthe Cherokees, by which they are to remove on 
the 23d of the present month, (May, 1837.) Lamto 
cause the treaty to be carried into effect aud the In- 
dians to remove, peaceably if possibie, but forcibly 
itnecessary. I shall make the bayonet the very last 
resort, and shall consider it very untortunate tor the 
country if blood is shed in enforcing the treaty. 
Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, and ‘Tennessce 
are impatient for the execution of the treaty, but it 
must be remembered that there are twenty-two otber 
States in the Union, andthe whole Union is commit- 
ted in this thing. If there be butchery in the busi- 
ness depend upon it there will be a ery of horror 
throughout the country. Itwill be a stain upon the 
annals of our country—a damning disgrace. There 
is a very strong feeling in a large portion of the 
country of injustice in compelling the Chefokees to 
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remove un ler this treaty, and E rene 
there be butchery in the matter woe « 
to everlasting fame in a large portion . 
try, in Europe, and throughout the ejyis, 
In song, In poetry, In oratory, in the pui,:. 
the lasting records of history ; and w x. Sey 11] 
to connect himself with such infamy?! 2! a" 
*'The treaty was made by about three tons) 
Cherokee nation and seven tenths are iy, ; pik 
to it and will not go until they are ¢ tried aa i 
President says the treaty is the supreme lau ; 
land, and ( ONSTeSS Says SO, too, and it is y tf | 
a soldier, to disobey their orders in regard to i SOL 
‘Those who had been the active part wal 
making this treaty were already on the o- that p 
‘swith their patents in their pocket ‘ 
to seize the land.’’ The cupidity of o a : 
people, aided by the strong arm of Fya and 
power, had conceived and completed this y é » by f 
sale act of robbery upon these poor | oh missi 
With the Cherokees and kindred trihec - crates Of 
this time our wholesale system of nation». ain d 
pacity toward this people was thorough . ties § 
gurated. These and kindred acts of dices, ie ot 
injustice were construed by many of 6 te De ses V 
into a national license to the commission, an 
every act of cruelty and wrong toward as 
whole Indian race, and trom that time 5 os 
present has served as a pretext or exeysp rati 
‘any and every act of fraud toward this y, 1 der 
But, sir, the enormity of this great erime oy | part 
part of our Government was followed by other. SiateS DY 
of asimilar nature. Old treaties were q)), uTlots 
gated by the arbitrary and despotic mand: to pass t 
of Federal authority, and new ones preseri|,.. | tions tO 
and foreed upon the poor Indians at the poi ut, Wn 
ofthe bayonet whenever their lands were wants) wer. 
and the Indians refused to surrender their ry, Lehi 
to them peaceably. yiiie 
By the treaties between the Government a | SHIGE 
the Creeks of 1790, 1796, 1802, 1805, 1s]; mated 
1818, and 1821, the United States, by irs eos wid der 
missioners, guarantied to the Creek natio ») 
perpetual right to all the lands occupied 
them in the State of Georgia. In the ratisies spat 
tion of these treaties, the Senate of the Uy 
States, as a part of the treaty-making pow 
of the Governmant, indorsed the bond iges 
aflixed its seal toit. The House of Repre KAW 
sentatives gave its sanction by making the » pat 
cessary appropriatious to earry each of t rin 
suceessive treaties into effeet.. By these nez sping 
tiations the Government not only bound itse! ware 0 
to secure to the Indians the peaceful and [he 
disputed possession of their lands, but o mn ¢ 
gated itself to protect them in their full av eur 
tree enjoyment. (See Statutes-at-Large, vol. 7 nt on 
page 35, articles five and six of treaty.) As! Ns ( 
not only this, but they guarantied them !) tradin, 
and ample protection against the rapacity States 
| all white intruders who should attempt to | sim 1s 
vade their country. avers 
By seven solemn treaties with the Creeks lhe 
by eleven equally solemn negotiations with | “Th 
Cherokees, and as many more with the Chi 7 ore 
asaws and Choctaw nations, between the years the Re 
1785 and 1825, the Government of the United take | 
States. in consideration of the cession of apa , in 
of thear territory, guarantied perpetual poss: their | 
sion and perfect security in the enjoyment! most 
their rights. ‘l'o these Indians national fai. a 
was plighted, and as often broken. Nation hip | 
guaranties of security were given to the Indian: twe 
without the intention of keeping faith. A sys as 
tem of robbery, rapine, and murder was here I 
inaugurated by Federal sanction and by led feder 
action, which has resulted in degrading, brut. . 
izing, and annihilating the Indian race. R. 
But there is another example still mor wee 
striking than these. In the darkest hour 
our revolutionary war with Great Britain, 6 : 
our forefathers were struggling for life ava! | 
the gigantic power and vast resources of | 
mother country, the proud mistress of ! a 
ocean, a flickering ray of hope was shed = 
the gloom overshadowing their cause by '\ 
treaties of alliance made with the United Sta! 
one on the part of France and the other on | 
part of the Delaware nation, both of them cou : 
cluded with great solemnity and ratified aed 


acts of Congress in 1778, Great Britain had 
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Six Nations, t he Mohawks, the 
} 1th 


| ‘tribes, and arm iem to 

= of ie Crown in their efforts to 

al forees. The emissaries of 

ali] if had ecireulated reports among the 

s that the United States d ‘signed 

ite the Indians and take possession of 
| iitrv; and it was necessary to pledge 
W ail the Government to the Delawares 

mn aly sous toarrest the disasters 

rt var aaa secure the aid and coiperation 


powerful nation. On the 17th of Sep 


“1778, sar treaty was concluded at 

, inder the title ‘Articles of agree- 
Fed, it and conte locuiens’ ; ‘aad and entered 
swh he Andrew and Thomas Lewis, esqs., 
. jssioners for and in behalf of the United 
a cares of one part, and Captain White- Eyes, 


ihe John Kill-Buek, j jr., and Captain Pipe 

sand chief men of the Delaware nation 
; sine part. By this treaty all former 
a ves were mut ally forgiven, and perpetual 


hf ‘ and friends hip declared to subsist be- 
ad , the U hited States and the Delaware 


from thenceforth through all sueceeding 

us; a perpetual alliance, offensive 

ensive, declared; an engagement on 

ut of the Delawares to aid the Unite d 
hy jurnishing their best and most exper 

rs: to pe rmit the United States troops 

iss through the lands of the Delaware na- 

to supply the colonial troops with corn, 

it. horses. and eve rything else within their 

vant ver. And in order that the old men, women, 

r} | childre of the Indians should be protected 

heir warriors were battling for thei rown 

ries and the liberties of our fathers, the 

| States agreed to build a fort to shelter 

fend them against the dreaded attacks 

Mohawks and the Six Nations, and gar- 

ith United States troops if any could 









fourth article provides for the adminis- 
by impartial trials before 
juries of both parties, according to 
tept laws, Customs, and usages of the contract- 
parties, and for the surrender and delivery 
riminal fugitives, servants, and slaves es- 
ug from the respective States of the Dela- 
nation and the United States. 


} n of justice 


res OF 


l lhe fifth article declares that the confeder- 

n entered into by the Delaware nation and 

aud e United States renders the Indians depend- 

i mus for clothing equipments, and muni- 

A 13 of war; to provide for which an Indian 

n trading agent 1s to be appointed by the United 
ty “ates, with an adequate salary, whose chit 


nis to be the advancement of the mutual 


rests of the contederating parties 
lhe sixth article recites that — 


Che enemies of the United States have endeavored 
very artifice in their power to possess the Indians 
general with an opinion that it is the design of 
Mates aforesaid to extirpate - Indians and 
possession of their country; to obviate such 
‘ suggestions the United States do engaze to 
y to the aforesaid nation of Delaware and 
. vir heirs all their territorial rightsin the fullest and 
tample manner, as ithath been bounded by for- 
treaties, as long as they, the said Delaware na- 
1) ‘on,shall abide by and hold fast the chain of friend- 
. now entered into. And itis further agreed on 
‘ween the contracting parties, should it be found 
ituctve for the mutual inte rest of both parties, to 
vite any other tribes who hi ive been friends to the 

the U nited States to join the | rresent ec: 
and to form aState whereof the Delaware 


at iil be the head, and have a representation 


kuaranty 


' 
ration 


gress, 


bv the law of nations this treaty bound the 
ted St to protect the rights thus guar- 
ito the Delaware nation. The territorial 

1 of ¥ emine nt domain to a State as large as 
‘yivania was e xpre ssly conceded to the 
as a nation by this treaty. It was 

these promises am d guarantees that the 
Xpert and best warriors of that nation 
rth to battle for the cause of liberty for 
elves and our forefathers. M: any of the 
scouts were drawn from the warriors of 

* Delawares. Six hundred effective warriors 


had vere furnished General Washington by this 


ates 


Wares 


‘ 
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devoted tribe season. The United 
States and the Ww both fighting on 


1issue— 





the sami in 
Cro wn and of all the 


1 
riors of the 
+] 
tl 


the British 
The brave war 
Indian nation fought our battles; 
le tribe supphed our troops with food and 
horses; we paid them in continental money, 
unredeemed specimens of which remain among 
the Delawares to this day: the war of inde ‘pe nd- 
ence closed with a halo of glory; the cele 
brated Delaware ehbief, Henge » Pu 
won the rank of lieutenant colon 
| 


ependence ot 
world. 


he es, had 
1 faa hen oem 
aring, and eflicieney as asecout. He vy 

‘ 1 by General Washington for 
his invaluable services nt the war of the Revo- 
lution: and this red hero, with his brave fol- 
lowers, went home to their wigwams to prepare 
for the admission of their Stat 

Where are they 

are no more; their hearts have been broken by 
our ingratitude, by our base refu 
treaty 
1785, 


age, ( 


gratefully thanke 


e intothe Union. 

now? Alas! their brave 
: 

siubl to keep our 

stipulations. On the 2Ist of January, 


see Indian Treaties, page 16,) they are 


removed with the Wyandotts to Ohio and 
Indiana; this is to be the new State sone 
them. On the Uth of January, 1780, (page 2S 

a part of the land ceded is taken away; on the 
3d of August, 1795, (page 40.) many other In- 


dian tribes are placed on the Delaware lands 

in June, 1803, (page 74.) their boundaries are 
diminished ; onthe 18th of August, 1504, (page 
S1,) they surrender more of their lands;. onthe 
4th of July, 1805, .)a new boundary is 
established, and on the 21st of August, 1805, 
(page 95.) the Delawares release to the United 
States a portion of their lands; on the 50th of 
September, 1809, (page 113,) another cession 
is made to the United States, and the United 
States commissioners pretended that the lands 
allotted to the Delawares and Wyandotts be- 
longed to the Miamis: on the 22d July, ISA, 
page 118,) the war with Great Britain induced 
us to make a second war treaty with the Dela 
wares to procure their aid, and to make a second 


(page 87 


faithless promise to establish the boundaries of 


their lands forever; 
1815, (page 131,) the United States recognized 
the fidelity of the Delawares in taking up the 
tomahawk and goingon the war-path in defense 
of their unselfish allies, of the pale faces; on 
the 3d of October, 1818, they ached all their 
lands in Indiana, the Ohio lands having been 
ceded before ; they removed tothe White river 


on the &th of September, 


in Missouri and Arkansas, and on the 24th of 


September, 1829, (page $26.) theyare removed 
to the lands between the Kansas and Missouri 
rivers, anda broken fragment of the nation that 
had gone to Cape Girardeau, in 1793, 
they had received a grant trom the 
sovernor for lands west of the Mj . Was 
also driven west of the Missouri into Kansas. 
B itthey are to hold these Kansas lands fi 

this was to be their last removal; the bound 
ries were fixed by 


where 
Spanish 


8 issip pl 


two large rivers, 
othertwo lines made the square 
they were to hold 
happy ; the V had made ore 
culture and manufactures, in 
horses, sheep, and cattle; and another tragment 
of the nation had been removed from a fertile, 
beautiful tract of land on the Sandusky river to 
a permanent homein Kansa 
that the Delaware 
united ut and that thirty-six 
sections of land should be appropriated for the 
establishment of schools for the ion of 
the Delaware c 
Where are brave 
They have been driven from this last perma- 
nent home down near the Canadian river, and 
a pitiful tract of eighteen miles square is al! 
the territory that remains for 
nation which was to form a State: 


ana 
complete which 
lhey were 
at progress in a rri- 


forever. now 


the raising of 


s, underthe promise 
, ; 
nation should thereby be 


ider one head, 
eaducat 
hildren. 


j ’ 
these Delawares now 





a 
this once Mign 


to have rep- 


resentation in Congr ss: to hold the vast lands 
held by them in 17758 by fixed boundaries as 
an indepe ndent State. That pitiful tract of 
eigh teen miles s yuare of land would hardly 


for the he roes of that nati 


furnish sepulture 
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Who have sac itt | the r live n ba i vo 
reat wars nad f the martyrs of that na 
whos blood has been shed and whose hearts 
have been broken by the tyranny, ingratitude, 
and cruelty of this magnanimous Governme 


! . , , , 
whose Christian mission has been proudly pro 


claimed to the world to be to protect, nourish, 
and detend these 
American civilization ! 
history of this Indian nation befor 

William Penn, these alles 
‘orge W as shington, th ese ati 
and soldiers ot Ce neral 

disturbed in their new home until some 
ing marauding band o 
it and apply to the 
Stotes to further 


cherish, civilize, edueate, 
wards aud pupils of 
With the 

us, these friends of 


and soldiers of G $ 
Llarrison, will not be 
vdyoin 
f pale-faced robbers covet 
Government of the United 
protect, and ) 
friend their aneient the Delawares, by 
driving them back to the waste of the Ameri 
can desert, where they will perish of hun rer 
and furnish a poor repast forthe prairie wolve 
fhe Government of the United States will 
later be called upon to answer for 
these crimes against humanity—unot before the 
executive department, which has been instru 
mental in negotiating these treaties ; nor before 
ihe Supreme Court, whose decisions have un 
justly taken away the protection of treaties 
and of the Federal from 
children of the Republic; nor before the Sen 
ate, where ail these unjust treaties have been 
ratified ; nor before the House of Representa 
tives, which has appropriated all the means 
necessary to carry them into elfeet, and the 
blood- money also for the extirpation of th 
peo} le whom we hat : agreed to prote ct; but at 
the bar of Eternal Justice, where the spirits of 
warriors and chiefs of ( 
stand the equals of t 


cherish, 
allies, 


sooner or 


Constitution these 


the will 


he Presidents, judges, Sen- 


these nations 


ators, and Representatives of our people, and 
receive judgment on this long indictment —a 
judgment that shall 
to be 
awful retr 


direct an execution too 
recorded, and without which the 
butions of Divine Providence could 
chi the d. 

‘| he confiding Indians believed in 
cerity 


terrible 


not be sSust 
the sin- 
. the lasting good faith of the Government 
when they made these first treaties. 
this House and the nation if their 
faith and contidence in this Government 
its people is not as just as it is here easily ac 
counted for? Kivery one of these treatie 
made with the most solemn assurances on thi 
part of the Government that all of their pro 
visions should be fulfilled, knowing at the 
time and intending, without 
it to the Indians, that 


I now ask 


loss of 








S were 


tine 
even sugyesting 
the y were to be violated 
by this moral, Christian nation, whenever 

fitable — inity should present itself. 
| have dwelt thus long upon the dealings of 

Government with the Indian tribes of 
country to show that our past and present wars 
and di 


turbances with these people are justly 


chargeable to heartless usurpations, national 


«ee 


the 


bad taith, and cruel treatment toward them, 
and not to the faithlessness of a few Indian 
agents, about which we have heard so much 


ot late ;—especially from the chairman of the 
Military Committee of this Llouse,who appears 
to be the champion of the measure which pro 
poses to turn the management of all our Indian 
affairs over to the War Department. 

Never before were such insignificant causes 
assigned for such terrible consequences. A 
nation scourged with war, robbery, and mur 
der tor three fourths of a century, for the 
crimes of an exceptional few of its people. 
while the most flagrant wrongs are allowed to 
go unpunished. Who so unmindtul of ! 
teachings of history, who so blind to the d 
ings of God with the nations of the earth, 3 
to believe that the terrible war, the fiery trials, 
the fearful carnage, the wide-spread desolation, 
and all the horrors from whi 
now emerging, crippled, in »poverished ind d 
moralized, have been caused by the ecrueity 
afew hard task-masters to some of the four 


millions of poor downtrodden slaves, whose 
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and chains, if not literally riveted upon 
sanctioned by the Federal 
(Giovernment and recognized by the Constitu- 


phy iac Kit’ 
them, have been 
from the first dawn of our 
pational existence, 

It was forthis and other national crimes, and 
not for the sins of a few task-masters, that the 
Almighty poured out these vials of divine 
wrath upon us, Let us not further provoke that 
wrath; let us commit no more murders, rob 


on and laws 


beries, crimes,2id outrages upon these original 
lords of the land we inhabit; let us turn from 
the evil of our ways, repent of these our na- 
tional SIDS, and restore to these ( ppressed 
and suffering children of our ‘ Father who art 
in heaven,”’ the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities to which they are entitled by every con- 
sideration of justice, equity, humanity, anddaw, 
As well might the student of saered history 
attribute the destruction of Sodom and Gomor 
rah by fire from heaven to the negligence of 
the keepers of their city gates ; the overthrow 
of Pharaoh and his host in the Red sea to the 
occasional cruelty of Egyptian task-masters 
toward the Jewish bondimen, or the destruction 
of Jerusalem, ‘*that killest the prophets and 
stonest them that were sentunto thee ;"’ to the 
disobedience by the Jews of the Mosaic law 
forbidding the use or fire on the Sabbath, as 
for the people of these United States to delude 
themselves with the belief that our recent na- 
tional calamities aud sufferings as well as our 
present unjust and fruitless Indian wars, with 
all of their accompanying horrors, are not a 
just visitation and punishment from the Al- 
mighty for these national sins against the black 
inanand the red man, who were committed to 
our care and protection by Him who ruleth not 
only the world and all that therein is, but the 
wide empire of creation. 

It was the violation of the laws of humanity, 
the laws ordained of God for the preservation 
of the human race, to break the bonds of sin 
and elevate the souls of men, that has in all 
ages drawn down his vengeance on guilty na- 
In the exercise of this divine retributive 
justice we see by the light of history such 
exhibitions of His irresistible power, of His 
untailing justice, and of His eternal judgments, 
that | tremble in view of the terrible record ef 
my own nation, which must be judged betore 
‘the high court of Heaven.” 

\W here are the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, andthe Romanus? Where 
are the cities of Babylon, Nineveh, Tyre, 
Phebes, Jerusalem, and ‘Tadmor of the wil- 


trons, 


derness ? 
world, captured savages from the Briton and 
the German tribes, more barbarous and untu- 


Indian Ajjairs Mr. Burl igh. 
These shameful transactions have not been 
eontined to the poor Creeks, Cherokees, and 
Delawares alone, but they have extended to 
every tribe in the country which is under the 
coutrol of Federal authority, and the man who 
cannot see other and more potential causes for 
our Indian wars than the dishonesty of agents, 
of which we have heard so much of late, is as 
ignorant of their true cause as he would be of 
the contents of a volume by the character of 
its binding. I tell you, sir, it is for the sins of 
the nation, for its cruelty to these people, that 
we are, and have been for years, atoning. 
The failure of Congress to make timely ap- 
propgiations, and the holding back of supplies, 
has done much to irritate the Indians, who, in 
many instanees, have starved and frozen to 
death on account of the delay in their deliv- 
ery. The failure of the Government to afford 
protection to their lives and property upon 
their own reservations, where they have been 
guarantied perfect security and uninterrupted 


| tranquillity, has also had its influence in de- 


stroying the confidence of the Indians in our 
sincerity. But, among other existing causes 
for our troubles, there have been unprovoked, 


| cold-blooded murders of peaceable Indians by 


roving adventurers in the West, and the indis- 
criminate slaughter of individuals, families, 


‘| and whole camps even, by the Federal soldiery ; 


to a few instances of which L will eall the atten- 
tion of the House. 

An outrage so horribly cruel as to exceed 
almost the bounds of belief was committed 
upon the Indians at Fort Kearny in 1856. 
‘ihe facts were substantially as follows: two 
young Indians belonging to a party of Chey- 


| ennes were sent to the road to beg some to- 


bacco of the driver of a mail wagon. The 


| driver fired upon them, whereupon one of 
i them, as the Indians themselves afterward 


said, ** being a fool and mad," shot an arrow 
and wounded the white man. The chief of 
the Cheyenne party, on seeing this, ran out 
with others to the protection of the mail driver, 


/and punished the young Indian who had shot 


the arrow by whipping him according to the 
fndian laws. But this whipping did not wipe 


out the Indian boy’s offense. An * Indian 
‘| outrage”’ 


must, of course, be made out of the 
case and the military be called upon to avenge 
it. The next day, accordingly, the troops 


| from the fort valorously sallied forth and at- 


tacked the Cheyenne party, who refused to 
fight them and ran away, leaving their horses, 


| bows and arrows, and robes in camp. Six 


Rome, once the mistress of the | 


young braves remained behind to make some- 
thing like a formal surrender. They went up 


| to the soldiers, threw down their arms, and 


tored than our own, and used them to grace | 


her cars of conquest and furnish combatants 
in the arena of the Coliseum, where they were 
matched in deadly strife against their fellow- 
savages or ferocious beasts of prey. Where 
are the descendants of these savages now? 
Where are the descendants of their Roman 
oppressors ? 

Are we imitating the examples of the pagan 
Romans’ Wedo not capture our red breth- 
ren and exhibit them in mortal combat with 
each other or beasts of prey in our public the- 
atersand parks for the amusement of the pop- 
ulace, but we are, and have always been, en- 
gaged in robbing them of their lands, in de- 
grading, murdering, and exterminating them 
without regard toage or sex. This is the direct 
effect of the past and present Indian policy of 
this Government. While the Christian philan- 
thropists are offering up their supplications 
and making every effort to send the gospel to 
distant heathen lands, there are to be found 
not only self-styled philanthropists and pro- 
fessed Christians, but ministers of Christ even 
who openly advocate the extermination of their 
lidian brethren with the same tongue that 
preaches the divine doctrines of love to our 
nemhbor and **peace on earth and good will 
toward men.’ 


| toward the Indian village. 


held out their hands in sign of submission, and 
were mercilessly shot down in cold blood when 
only a few yards from the troops. 

During the summer of 1854 some bands of 
Sioux were encamped within six miles of lort 
Laramie. They were regarded as friendly In- 
dians, and were on terms of friendship with 
the officers of the fort. A man from a neigh- 
boring tribe, whose relations had the year be- 
fore been slaughtered by the troops of the fort, 
happened to be among these bands of Sioux. 
Some Mormon emigrants passed by the Indian 
camp, and a cow escaped from them and ran 
The Indian whose 
relatives had been killed, by way of revenge 
for the loss, killed the cow. 
made at the fort, and the chiefs, on being called 
upon, said they would see that reparation was 
made for the damage which had been done. 
But this was not satisfactory to the command- 
ing ofticer. He detailed a brevet lieutenant 
with a company to arrest the Indian. The com- 
pany proceeded to the Indian camp with two 
pieces of artillery. Demand was made of the 
chiefs ; but the offending Indian said to them: 

*T have taken a lodge here. 
you have nothing todo with the matter; the respons- 
ibility is notupon your people, but upon me alone.” 


This remark was no sooner made to the lieu- 


Complaint was | 


; lieutenant ; 


| 


| and 1855, 


| ical arts. 
| guarantied to them a permanent home o; 


| fectly peaceable. slo 
| Sioux outbreak took place in that State, bu: 


| treaty obligations. 


; ernment 





I am willing to die: | 





rh 
February q got 
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tenant than he fired, killing one man a). 
pling the principal chief. The chiefs ; 
and exhorted the men to commit a 
Their influence controlled the acti om : oe 


Indians ; but adrunken interpreter © 


S Ta 
© fa 
is 


d caused him, perhans. ra te 

cannon. ‘lie next thing was the eo 
the war-whoop, end the lieutenay; oa 
of his men were killed. The Others ; 
were pursued by the Indians, and aie 
of them was slaughtered. ae 

Who will say, reasoning from analo. et 
common sense, and especially from a 
sophical view of Indian character, that 
whites were not to blaine in this case? As ly 
concealing or distorting the facts, the ears of 
public were made to tingle with the lea 4 oi 
‘another Indian massacre,’ and an oi ae 
announcement from the War Departyyon 4 oi 
luded the Government and people i 


IntoOa he 


that the affair was an ambusecade and part of ; 1 
a deliberate plan on the part of the Indiay.. rhe 
massacre the troops and plunder the {yy ee 


L will now cite another glaring ease of; 
justice toward the Winnebagoes, a tri}, 
dians formerly located in that portion « 
northwestern territory which is now embpac 
within the State of Wisconsin. Our fipst ry, 
with these Indiaus was in ISIG: since 
treated with them in 1829, 1832, 1s37. 
In 1862 we find the Winnelao 
located upon a beautiful reservation in thes; 
of Minnesota, where they were prosperous 
happy, many of them having acquired a 
tical knowledge of agriculture and the mec 
Their treaty of February, 1555, | 


} 


t 
{ 
‘ ‘ 


reservation eighteen miles square, and a aes 
sum of money. ‘There they had erected | 
houses, opened their farms, and remained , 
It was at this time that 


the Winnebagoes remained steadfast to thy 
But their time had avy od 
come, ‘Their reservation, their lands, thei 
homes were demanded by the people of Min 
nesota The permanent homes which the 4 
had guarantied to them must be 
abandoned. ‘Their attachment to the graves 
of their fathers and friends availed them not het 1 
The Government assented ; it lent its aid t 
forcibly violate its own solemn treaty with these 
friendly Indians, and without the least valid Ped 
excuse forced them from their comfortable Oates 
homes toa barren and inhospitable country tive Thy 
hundred miles westward on the Missouri rive: ted 
There hundreds of these friendly Indians died iat 
from exposure and starvation, When sickness 
and suffering compelled them to seek the se! them tl 
tlements for succor they were forced back by aint 
military power over stones and ice, marking ate of 
their trail with the blood that trickled trom ae 
their lacerated feet. ad 
I have seen among these same friendly Win- 
nebagoes, while thus persecuted by the sanction Ind 
of the Government, the starving infant strug: ak 
gling with fretful cries at the breast of a dying ee 
mother to draw the warmth of life from those 
nipples chilled and milkless under the embrace 
of death. Hundreds of these people died then, 
and their bones are bleaching upon those 1 giv | 
hospitable plains as monuments ot foul disgrace sibility 
10 our nation, by whose oppressive policy these on 
innocents have been destroyed. eee Gener 
But all of these atrocities pale into insignii hia 


ndians 


cance before those committed upon the Indi: setts 
of California, Oregon, and Washington [err- orndi 
tories on the western slope. rapin 
The massacre by Chivington at Sand crees, feats, 
in Colorado,by which hundreds of men, wome”, 
and helpless children were butchered in co! : 
blood, is another striking instance of our to de 
cruelty. or whes 
During the massacre in Minnesota, 1 bo sess 
several white women and children wet 
captives and carried to the Upper M 


Le 


Through the interposition of Colonel Gept take 


andanumber of friendly Sioux, who exchals who 








NExs ConG....3D SESS. 
nd norses forthem, two women and five 
ts ; «» ransomed and returned to the ir 
hs ‘Minnesota. The Indians who had 
n ol this act of hnmanity seaveled, r wn 
agency, a distance of four hun- 
where they were to be reimbursed 
- iy the Government. Week after 
I 80 ij away.and neither clothing nor food 
ra to the ye f of these faithful friends. 


nz of early relief, one morning ten of 
her came to me fora letter, stating 
and obtained permission to go 
‘a | i} hunt for the support of themselves and 
third morning out, and when on 
about twenty miles back of Fort 
sof 11) whieh post was then garrisoned by the 
“Towa eavalry, a Captain Morelar id, in 
‘some twenty men, overtook them. 
ed him with the letter [ had given 
whereupon the captain 
em to leave their arms and go with 
ie fort for food. The Indians obeyed, 
i not proceeded eighty rods when the 
C Ol in. aptain ordered his men to fire upon the 
_who were in advance, and murdered 
f the ten in cold blood on the spet. 
member of the party eseaped and 

rrible tidings of this damnable tra- 
is kindred far up the Missouri, while 





aby rl rotection 


p< ‘ tn 


Is} es of his comrades still remain on that 

g chronicle the foul deed and point 

s ly to the eanse of the Sioux war 

{ i followed with fearful and just retaliation, 

: +t the Treasury of the nation more than 


1 and the loss of hundreds of inno- 
‘ ind other outrages of akindred char- 
a arg added to the causes heretofore named, 
; “ede det eae : 
suree of all our ditheulties with the 
us of this country, while the 
Wal the -lJocated on reservations with annuities 
ry UU control of agents, have remained 


most of 


! 
erthe 


ian ile and friendly in spite of the oft-re 
is ed declaration that the dishonesty of these 
? is been the sole cause of our difficul- 
6 = people. The only Indian tribes 
lave been properly protecte od in the peace- 
- possession of their reservations since the 
eer on of the Federal Constitution are those 
fr iwe been under State and not under 
oT leral rule. In no instance have these tribes 
nt ced any hostilities against the State or 
i ral authority. Che New York and New 
it giand Indians, members of the most war- 
; : bes in colonial times, have never ex- 
ie 1a single act of hostility during the past 
sm suty-five years; and as the cordon of civili- 
Deca ion has been drawn more closely around 
v they have abandoned their nomadic and 

oe ive habits and adopted and cultivated the 

fr - rts of civilized life. 

in view of these facts, which are the result 
Win iz gity- ~ years’ ¢ “xperienc e. and in view 
ction ; tilure of the Federal managem: nt 
iene fndian ‘airs and the destruction of the 
Lalo est of the tribes under its charge, it isa 
Dane i for the gravest consideration of Cot 
atl gress wl ther it would not be better to tarn 
then, r to the States and Territories the future 
ake sement and control of the Indians within 
race riders. Such a change can by no pos- 
hese lity place the Indians in a worse situation 


they are now under the control of the 
: a he. OB: . 
mili fF veneral Government. It might save them 


in ae wars and desolations, and the 


ort national Treasury from the enormous drain 

produce ea by frand, military ambition, lawless 
eek and interminable wars resulting there- 
cold seh Federal power is too far removed from 


elpless children inthe far West to be able 
le end them against rapacious frontiermen, 
incessantly to destroy them and t ) pos: 

ir pr roperty, while the State and the terri- 
lauthoritie s are on the ground, ready and 
'g todo justice. None are so well fitted to 


ged wane © arge of our Indian tribes as the people 
Who ] 


reside with them, whose lives and prop- 
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erty, whose wives and chili 
reach of the tomahawk an 
who are themse — alw iVvs 


y¢ = 
piIng-KNile ¢ 


‘oa 


Vitaliy intere sted in 


maintaining peaceful relations with the Indian 
id impartia 


by a uniform course of just, fair. : | 
No peo} le are so s isceptib] ie - 





dealing. } i 
more permanently affected by generous 
kind treatment—none more proud, viudied ive, 
and resolute in avenging their wronegs—than 
the North American Indians. 
B ase > ’ } } 
ut, sir, we have exhausted 
must face the practical quest 
presents itself to us, and from 
noescape. Aside from the h 
tian view of the subject 
] + ol ep 
een utterly 


a 
In all ot its 





our theories and 
ion which now 
which there is 
umane and Chris 
. Which appears to have 
rded by 


recent de 





aS ‘ 
disrega our Government 


the Indian 


miuings with 


tribes of the country. we are met here to-day 
with the earnest, practical q restion of peace 
upon the t@rms of LP banger national justice 


ani 1 good faith, or of f a lo ze ane i bloo ly \ war 
waged and prosec uted by the poor, neglected, 
starving tribes for the God given right to live, 
War, with all its cruelties and the lasting train 
of more destructive evils, has been resorted to 
and failed. Ifundreds of millions from the 
Treasury of the nation have been expended in 
trying to exterminate the Indian race by our 
system of military murders. But . thus far 
our force has proved unavailing. Our Army, 
when marshaled against these people by our 
most renowned leaders, shorn of all 
its power and its glory save that which crowns 
the murderer's efforts 
pent coils around the assassin’s brow. 
inscrutable power nerves the arms and 
the hearts of the race in its apparently un- 
equal struggle for existence ; and judging from 
the past, our national Treasury will be bank- 
rupt and our country disgraced long before the 
Indian tribes of the West will be forced into 
submission by the military power of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Our Indian wars are costly. The interest 
of the money expended in the Florida war ex- 
ceeds double the amount required for our whole 
Indian service. ‘The Sioux war cost more 
than thirty million dollars, the bare inte rest of 
which is sufficient to subsist the whole Sioux 
nation through all coming time. Since that 
time our Indian wars have cost tens of mil- 
lions, and are still costing many million dollars 
a year, every dollar of which is voted by this 
House without a word of complaint. But, sir, 
let some member get up here and venture to 
ask an appropriation of the interest of the 
amount anuually expended in keeping up our 
western armies, to clothe and provision the 
Indians, and a cry of opposition will be raised 
that knows no bounds. 

But gentleman ask what line of policy do you 
propose? Llow are we to reunite the broken 
cords of friendship and maintain friendly rela- 
tions with our Indian tribes? ‘There is noth- 
ing easier than this. We have but to reverse 
our past method of dealing with them, treat 


.sir 


h is been 


and entwines itself in ser- 
Some 


Hrac 
1res 


them kindly, deal justly, and convinee them 
by our acts of et — justice that we 
sincerely desire to befriend and save them. 


Extend the w ort 44 ind of a brother and raise 
them from their low estate to a positfon where 
life will be a blessing, and not a eurse. Then 
will the Indian, whom we have alienated and 
driven away, lift up his drooping head; thelong 
lost smile will again lighten up his countenance, 
and he will meet us more than half way in our 
work of pacification, justice, aud humanity. 
lust ad of sending soldiers armed with in- 
struments of death and munit war to 
demoralize, degrade, and murder them, let 
send philanthropists ladened with food and 
to feed the hungry and clothe 
and all the implements of 
sary for their p shysical, mental, and moral ad- 
vancement. 
poor, wandering tribes, feed + 
until they 
arts of civilized hi 


tions of 
us 
tach? the 
ciolning Ln 


’ 
naked, > neces- 


and clothe them 
sufficiently advanced 


fe to provide for themselves. 


Vv become in the 


Make comfortable homes for the 
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Learn the rising generation to till the soil, 
instruct them in the mechar irts, in all the 
Var ed i s of d trie te, 1 id a them 
ws ra \ t ‘ yward our own wd 
ard, reby fitting t 1 tor a better mode 
of life, and their incorporation as citizens into 
the States ind Verritori s of the Union 

No class of me ‘nare so ea ily managed, more 
eee tree iable, than the North Ameri- 
can Indians when once you possess their con 
fid lence; hone more unmanageable, heartless, 


when 


ongs ar 


and crue 


1 than they that confidence is 
destroyed 1} 


ry wr id oppression, 

But we are told that the expense to the Gov- 
ernment of feeding, and providing 
homes for our two hundred and filly thousand 
Indians will require an enormous annual ex 
penditure. Let it be remembered that nearly 
or quite one half of them are already on reser 
vations of some sort, and that they have given 
us very little trouble. The cost tothe Govern 
ment of keeping quiet and supporting them 
does not exceed $2,000,000 a year If this 
policy is adopted and put into practical oper- 

ion it will be found that for every dollar ex 
pended in support of our Indians shall 
save five times this amount, which now goes 
to support the Army in the Indian country. 

Iam informed that there are now two de- 

ciency appropriations asked for—one of 
$500,000 tor feeding and taking e¢ 

twelve thousand Indians for eight 
der the charge of General Harney, 


clothing, 


we 


fi 
are of some 
months, un 
in the Sioux 


district; the other for $15,000,000, for earry- 
ing on our present Indian war in the south 
west for the last six months against a much 


Indians. | have le 
are now engaged in 

our western frontiers about 
forty regiments of troops, in oe one regi 
ment of cavalry raised in the State of Kansas, 
which has been in service since last October. 
The expense to the Government in carrying 
on this war will exceed $40,000,000 a year if 
allowed to continue. Instead of protecting the 
inhabitants of the frontiers they increase their 
danger; more than two hundred and fifty having 
been murdered within the past few months. 
I do not wish to be under as imputing 
to the War Department either dishonesty or 
extravagance. It is the policy alone that I 
War is at all times costly, especially 
when carried on as this one is in a country 80 
remote from the source of supplies that the 
expense of tri insport: ition doubles, trebles, and 
in many cases quadruples their ori; gin: il cost. 

If this House would take the trouble to asce 
tain the annual cost to the Government of 
keeping up the military establishments of the 
West, which van have no other object than to 
operate in the Indian country, it will be found 
to exceed their conce = ions so far as to over 
shadow the cor nparat ly insist enific ant amount 
now expended tor he civi 1 Indian service of 
the country, and stop the cry of extravagance 
whenever an appropriation is asked for fe eding 
and clothing these people. Three years ago | 
pro} osed a plan to this House whie hh looke od to 
the setting apart of a large reservation in the 
northwest for the exclusive use and occupancy 
of all of the Indian tribes north of the Platte 
and east of the Rocky mountains; also, another 
reservation in the remote southwest for the 
Indians south of the Platte and east of the 
Rocky mountains. I am still of the opinion 
that this is the true policy so far as the unlo 
cated tribes are concerned; and that one or 
two other reservations should be set apart on 
the Pacifie coast for the location of the tribes 
west of the Rocky mountains. 

7. a these reservations all 
shot be locate xl exce pt those now provi 
for ar xr which are advancing in eciviliz: 
toward skiatiahin. This course will close our 


‘arned 
the Indian 


number of 
to-day that there 
country 


smaller 


ane on 


“stood 


object to. 


of the tribe 
‘ 
| 


Indian wars forever; this will restore peace, 
permanent and enduring in its character, It 
will do away with the necess! ‘fur at least two 


thirds of our Army. It will | ave from fifteen 
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to thirty million dollar annually to the na- 
tional Treasury. It will save hundreds of val- 
uable lives every year. t will obviate untold 
miseries, wipe out our national injustice, and re- 
claim the poor, neglected, down trodden Indians 
from their present state of abject misery and 
restore them to the enjoyments of life and its 
attendant blessings, which are the free gift of 
God to all of his children. 

Nearly two years ago Congress authorized 
and sent into the Indian country a commission 
composed of some of the first men in the civil 
and military service. After athorough investi- 
gation had in the heart of the Indian country, 
and after having sought all the information 
which promised to throw light upon the subject, 
these commissioners were forced to the con 
clusion that the principle cause of our troubles 
with the warlike tribes is due to the invasion 
of their country by the whites, our cruelty to- 
ward them, and the bad faith manifested on 
our part in not fulfilling the treaty stipulations 
which exist between them and the United 
States. 

It was agreed by the commissioners that 
good faith ou the part of the Government toward 
the Indians, whose means of subsistence we 
have destroyed and whose homes we have in- 
vaded, as well as economy in carrying on the 
Government, demanded a radical change, and 
that a pacilic policy was the only one which 
held out a promise of success. Accordingly, 
treaties were negotiated with most, if not all, 
of the hostile tribes east of the Rocky mount- 
ains, and although the stipulations for food 
and clothing were long delayed by the Govern- 
ment the thirty thousand Sioux who were par- 
ties to the treaty remain pertectly friendly to- 
day, and will continue so as long as the United 
States fulfills its part of the said treaty. 

General Harney, an officer of the regular 
Army, who has seen more than fifiy years of 
honorable service, much of which has been in 
the Indian country, was selected as one of the 
commissioners. He was present and took part 
in making all of these late treaties. He knew 
just what they contained, what they meant, 
and was wisely selected to take charge of the 
large district which had been set apart for the 
sole use and occupancy of the Sioux nation. It 
was late in the season when this veteran officer 
undertook the herculean task of locating and 
feeding these Indians through the approaching 
winter. 


The only means of transportation to | 


| desire political honors. 
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overcameit. Herealized that the issues of peace 
and war were in his hands. To fail to carry 
out the letter and spirit of the treaty was to 
rekindle the flame of a long, cruel, and costly 
Indian war throughout the Northwest, while 
the discharge of the national obligation prom- 
ised the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity 
throughout that entire section of the country 
which had so long been the scene of savage 
warfare. By the honest, fearless, and determ- 
ined efforts of this just man, this true patriot 
and philanthropist, the peace and safety of 
our frontiers have been secured, a long and 
cruel war arrested, and millions of dollars saved 
to the Treasury, while the warmest gratitude 
of unnumbered thousands of our citizens in the 
Northwest attest the value of the meritorious 
services which he has rendered to them and 
the country. 

But two methods for the adjustment of these 
difliculties are now thought of. That  pro- 
posed and so successfully inaugurated by the 
peace commission commends itself to the 
favorable consideration of the Christian states- 
man, the philanthropist, and the true econ 
omist. By its adoption the Indians will wit- 
ness our returning good faith and rejoice; they 
will abandon the war-path aud settle down 
upon their reservations; peace and safety will 
reign uninterruptedly throughout our entire 
territorial domain; hope will once more be 
lighted in the red man’s heart, and the spirit 
ot his brave progenitors will again elevate his 
depressed nature. On the contrary, if war, 
murder, robbery, and rapine are to be persisted 
in, and the policy of extermination, or subju- 
gation even, is to be carried out, our frontiers 
are doomed to a fresh baptisin of fire and blood 
unparalleled in the history of Indian warfare, 
and our national Treasury will be doomed to 
inevitable bankruptcy. 

Mr. Speaker, [ have entered onthe last month 
of my congressional duties. I neither ask nor 
A sense of duty alone 
has prompted me to the consideration of this 
subject. On the page of my country’s history 
these feeble utterances in behalf of this down- 
trodden race will stand as a lasting admonition 
of past cruelty and neglect toward all the Indian 


| tribes of this country, and as a warning of judg- 


the district was up the Missouri river, the waters || 


of which were so low as to more than double 
the cost of transportation. There had been but 
$200,000 placed in his hands to enable him 
to carry into effect the solemn treaty with the 
Sioux, who, upon the faith of its guarantees, 
had just abandoned the war-path and pledged 
themselves to a future life of peace and friend- 
ship. The number of Indians who, by the 


terms of this treaty, were to receive a pound | 


of beef and a pound of flour per day exceeded 
twenty-five thousand in number. Provision 
had to be made to feed them for at least six 
months. After making allowance for those 
who could not get into the reservation before 
spring, it was estimated tbat fifleen thousand 
would have to be subsisted for at least six 
months before supplies could reach them in 
the spring. This alone would require three 
million six hundred thousand pounds of beef, 
which, at a cost of— 
Twelve cents per pound, amounts to...............$432,000 
And 3,600,000 pounds of flour, at ten cents per 
pound........ pave chesihk aabaabbebesatainavthdea svnepnindeesig 360,000 
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In addition to these articles it was provided 
by treaty that houses should be built, saw- 
mills ereeted, horses and cattle purchased, 
farming and mechanical implements supplied 
for the use of the Indians ; for the faithful per- 
formance of which Gencral Harney was pro- 
vided with the insignificautsum of $200,000. He 
went forward, encountered the difficulty, and 


ments to come, if time continues and God 
reigns, unless we discharge the obligations 
which He has imposed upon this Government 
toward this oppressed and persecuted people. 


Equal Suffrage and the Material Develop- 
ment of the Country. 





SPEECH OF HON. JOHN R. FRENCH, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
LEPRESENTATIVES, 
February 9, 1869, 


On the constitutional amendment relating to suffrage 
and the material development of the country. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, we hear much 
of the ‘‘ lessons learned of the war.’’ And 
there have been lessons well learned, many 
and valuable; of value to us and to our chil- 
dren, and of priceless value to the nations that 
may come after us. But in my judgment, sir, 
the great lesson of the war, the one which 
towers above all others in the infinitude of its 
worth, and in which we find the recompense 
for the great cost of the conquest, is this: the 
conviction which has come home to the hearts 
of the American people that there is a God. 
Our fathers were a God fearing people, but 
we, their children, with the professions of our 
fathers upon our lips, were in our hearts and 
lives a nation of blank atheists. So the war 
found us; so it was prosecuted through its 
first sad years. But through terrific sacrifice 
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and overwhelming disappointment and dis- 
comtiture we slowly learned that there was a 
God of justice, who held nations as well as 
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armies, for then we were fightiye <) [ wa! 
with God’s eternal equities, ee straus 
This living belief in God has liftedthe na each faitl 
up out of its stupid sensuality, its coraty, nation ¢ 
ship of gold and love of personal ag ora ; . ; at State 5 
ment, and the public conscience bes, ay sts ee to vot 
ognize questions of right and duty. ani, who we 
single eye of honest intent begins ty ai... nd they 
not only the purpose of God in all our pac) eal govel 
tory, but catches gleams of the growing lok, raced 


of His providence, which is opening up ~ nce does 
\ . . if 5 uur a 
So long as this faith burns ; 


future way. nt} South wart 
public heart so long will the nation march ws! Where in 
a firm and reliant step along the high pou. re 
prosperous success. In this faith the nari., ( 
to-day demands equal suffrage for all her on ») month: 
zens; the ballot, which is at once authority ., these fai 


re been 
men of the 


and protection, a badge of power, and a <jj, s in th 
of defense, a schoolmaster for the ignoray: red vO! 
a lifter-up of the lowly, anda bond of fratern., it the Re 
union for all. Tam glad to mark the ind a Placing 
tions that this Congress is ready to respond ty ean prin 
this demand of the public conscience, and ready hoy are t 
to take steps for planting this doctrine of equ: ail its was 
suffrage in the fundamental law of the land. and des' 

When during this debate the eternal pyiy rights. the 
and equity of the proposition has been presse] publie me 
upon our attention, men who yet grope in t! our attent 
twilight have told us of the different colors o: ited r 
the human family, as if human rights were : qtinent. 
be measured by such accidents, and essayed: withheld | 


prejudice the measure by stigmatizing it as ; ness of tH 


ms fh a 


proposition for the benefit of the negro race. from Hee 
What if itbe so? The dogma that * the neg earth. 
has no rights which a white man is bound + We are 
respect’’ is dead, as well as its great judicia: 1s a slay 
expounder. « f all the 
When the nation was in the hour of its dires: a comme 
peril General Sherman was consulted as : with stou 
the wisdom of arming the negro. ‘If you work. | 
place the musket in his hands, and he perils broad pr 
his life for the nation,’’ replied the brave and util they 


true man, ‘it would be very mean afterward riance. 
to withhold from the same hands the ballot.” run idly | 
And so answers the heart and conscience of water: fal 


every man in whose veins flows blood and not spindle, 
water. And he was armed—two hundred thou labor. | 
sand black men stepped forth to the defense of sleep of 
the nation, and under perils unknown to the through 
white soldier. They led the terrible assaults at furnace : 
Port Hudson and Fort Wagner, and with their new set 
dead bodies filled the trenches at Petersburg through 
and Richmond that the soldiers of the Union our railr 
might march over to victory. has said 


History, sir, will compel us to say that it was age,’ at 


the black skin that could always be trusted; it when st 

vas the black man who never betrayed ; wiiere the fort 
ever you found a negro there was a soul loyal neighbo 
to the Union and true to our country’s flag be strat 


Never in the annals of history was there such with a 
an example of universal fidelity and_ faith. multiph, 
Among the twelve Apostles of our Saviour hasten j 
there was a Judas. There was a traitor among munifie 
the Spartan band of Leonidas. Our revovu road ac 
tionary army had its Benedict Arnold. Che of the] 


cause of Hungary had its Gorges, who be: veue 
trayed it at Villagos. The cause of Henry V1 institut 
and Warwick was lost by the desertion of Ciar Lines of 
ence. Harold, the Saxon, was betrayed by his contine 
own brother, Tosti. Maximilian had his Lopez, to enw 


ments | 


presen! 


and in short, as far back as history es 
into the dominions of the past, treason 44s 


played its part. There was no cause, no army, ree 
no faith, without its traitors, until the universa: statem 
experience of mankind was challenged, for the 7 hit 
first time in history, by the example of the ‘ a 
negro race. Of four million negroes there vith t 


nation 


was not one who betrayed the man who came 
ne We 


to him with the magic words, ‘* 1am a a, ar 
soldier, help me, hide me, save me, my colore! — 


friend!'’ Show me a case in history which is 7 se 
equal to this of a whole race of millions . an 
black men and women throughout the \«2 TO 
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hom there was not one who would not have Occident, no longer distant and stranger, shall || lands, has taken a first-class position as a pro- 
inate i his own life for the white | nion soldier become neighbor and friend, and quickened bv || ducing and commercial people. The following 
oe who invoked his protection; notone common sentiment keep step in the march of || figures may prove interesting as showing the 
chom it may not be said in the day of judg- life. . progress of commerce in Belgium in relation 
- «| was an hungered, and ye gave me But we are often warned, sir, in this House | to railroad construction, and the manner in 
- T was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; | | not further to squand r the ‘people's land’’ || which she outran the Netherlands in the race 
g stranger, and ye took me — .. upon railroads. What isthe land worth to the || of progress: 
ena sock faithful alles in the hour of its victory | * people * without railroads? Wearealsore- . Miles of Total exports 
lid wy , sion could not spurn, and in the insur- minded that the nation is heavily in debt, poor, Ye _ railroad, and inports, 
ra . States she promptly acknowledged their | and burdened with taxation. Indeed we are — $335,000. 000 
: -+yvote. And through such sacrifices as |, in debt, and grievously taxed; but we are not |) 1945 a 350 eaneee 
. who were not witnesses can little under- poor, but beyond all other nations rich in all 1893 ene 720 252,000,000 
q “+ they so voted as to reéstablish civiland | manner of resources, and the sensible way of — pecans se pianeens miseaesod seven go roe 
past 1 government in seven of those rent and || lightening taxation and paying debts lies not Sate aeoment eens 1,350 ro 000,000 
ng lig} xeracted States. In the light, then, of expe- through despair and idleness, but by the ener) + new eish te compare the figures showing 
up nee does not the trial of black voting in the || getic and courageous development and working | the commeres of thane two eountvies. callie: 
1S In < ath warrant its extension to all the States? || of these native resources. Let me submit for || attention to the feet that the © t} ited eae 
chy wh.re in all the history of the world has || the consideration of the House a few signifi- || at a oe le ‘ble ps a n Z + 1 A i 
road uf ‘ora been better voting than by the colored |! cant figures, telling what railroads have already || coal ee ae ca SEA rts a : " a seers 
natin on of the rebel States during these last eight- || done in our own and other countries in the way || aki, ca 8 ie See eee -e 
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a mouths? And does not the nation owe it |) of developing trade and wealth. | was off ‘waler en ination tw meane of he 
ithor - hose faithful friends and their white Union Great Britain has about four thousand miles || ‘ty Sak ee c qi eee ei ee ee 
I : oa ; ; : ; extensive canals and by the river Rhine, com- 
isi os inthe South that she lift the ban from |) of navigable waters. Fora number of years || att oa oy a 
in the x re a oes - ; : nanding the trade of Germany : 
hora red voting and make it universal through- || prior to 1833 the exports and imports of that || * ’ Total capecte 
atery it the Republic ? || country had Prasat. about $400,000,000 ; but | Years. and imports. 
ndiva Placing ourselves squarely upon our repub- || during the seven succeeding years lines of rail- || 1995 { BelgbeMn.cnneesesseese ccecases encescessenessess $53,000,000 
ond t ivan principles, in unquestioning faith that || roads were constructed which have been added || Tc gaa os oo 
d ready vare to filland redeem the earth, making || to from year to year, and the construction of || 1339, ee ee ee rrercarorsrerrn 1:30°000°000 
Pequa i1s waste places glad, let us enter upon our || railroads and increase of commerce is shown to || ees MR areitactatesnccnikacsboteia 380,000,000 
and and destiny. Every citizen protected in all || be as follows: ~ ( Netherlands.............+.. 239,000,000 
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ayed withheld from man’s occupancy until the full- | a ao Sam enane hundred thousand, on a territory of eleven 
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ra fom Heaven to dwell with the children of || Thus it will be seen that the ec inane Belgium being, in fact, but little larger than 
neg ot} ee ee ee, eee: eee eee ee | the State of Maryland. 
"3° ing . oi || Great Britain, which had increased but little |} Nise ead Shack seatiiedile, Satie shake ol 
7 Ve are thirty-five millions, and not aman of | f5; many years, received a new impulse from || .““O™%) Lenina esegiad 1 pagh- aero wang rtalhth cohncniagnr 
di saslave, and garnered from the best blood |) pailroad development, and from $400,000,000 | of us, I turn toa table showing the progress of 
fallthe nations. With common rights and |} jy 1833 reached the enormous sum of $2,500,- | railroad construction and commercial mene 
aire a common inheritance and common hopes, ‘| 000.000 in 1867. ment in the United States: 
yon Ba coke Plant and ‘tll these rich valleys, and || Lets now see what effect the construction |) Years, pao. ond erin 
you work, Fiant and til these rich valleys and |! of railroads has had upon the commerce of | 1 $160,000,000 
perils ad prairies, capable of feeding the world, |, France, whose people are biessed with about | 2197 20" 296' O00 
ce they shall smile with an unwonted luxu- || seventy-seven hundred miles of navigable || 522 232,000,000 
rwari riance. Let none of our grand rivers longer || waters. 7,475 330,000,000 
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th labor. Let our sniins is longer slumber sa the 1 eon Sennen tm egg || , Here we see the commerce of the United 
nse sleep of ages, but on enesnhieie slope seek lt ia Miles of Totalea ports | States, which in 1830 amounted to $160,000,000 
t} ;' = + zor. railroad. and imports. || reach the enormous sum of $1,003,000,000 
to the rough hushed valleys light the fires of the |! 1940 ......c.cccccccscssccccecsees cecccseeeceeses 564 $103,000,000 || 2°" aie Se hale. Sudha: Snes 
ults at furnace and awaken the ring of the forge until || 1845......csesccseessseseeeeessseeneeseee 817 475,000),000 | in 1866 ; and while Great Britain, — ee 
1 their uew settlements shall shout to their fellows | a. seveuenenensconacenen asencnecees asses seeee . ae oi 000 bee | Belgium, and the United States had a total 
sburg though all our happy borders. Let usextend || 1860255881, 134. 000,000 |] COMMerce in 1840 of $1,471,000,000, in 1866 
Uni r railroads and devise new ones. Somebody || 1805... ccecscseeceeseteeeeeseeees snes 8,130 1,432,000,000 | their commerce reached the startling sum of 
has said that ** iron is the great civilizer of the BE MEE ieiutadccavaen nipasdsnionswauteasixkenainases - 1,440,000,000 | 36,003, 000,000. 
it was age,’ and it may be added, never more so than || Here it will be seen that commercial prosper- || The prorata increase of exports and imports 
eds | vuen stretched across States and continents in || ity kept pace with railroad construction ; so || Of those countries since 1833, for each mile of 
wher the form of railroad bars. Railroads make || that from $403,000,000 in 1840 the exports and || railroad constructed, is as follows: 
royal neighbors and friends of those who else would || imports of France increased to $1,440,000,000 iinsietes Yearly exrporta and importe 
: flag ve strangers and aliens, bind distant peoples || in 1867. re per mile of ni oa 
oe wiih & common interest, develop business, || I will now bring to the attention of the House Great Britain seveseseenaserenceantnsnennemernmntsel 10,000 
faith nuitiply population, quicken thought, and |! the remarkable effect that the construction of |) India. ccc cccccecssnnne eee 6,000 
WVIOU! hasten action, Already has the nation’s wise || railroads has had upon the trade of the two |) Belgium, ee oo 
mong munificence nearly completed a grand iron | busy little States of Belgium and Netherlands. 1 United States....sacvsecseecceessserseeecserserenssersnnsenen am 
Vou road across the continent. Therich commerce |, While under the Government of the United || As I have just shown, the total exports and 
tt ; of the East awaits its completion to come tous, } Netherlands their commerce reached a point || imports of those countries increased from 1840 
» be- While they in tarn await the coming of our || of considerable importance; but at the time || to 1866, a period of twenty-six years, $4,552,- 
ry VI ‘istitutions and our civilization. And other || of their separation, in 1830, the total exports || 000,000, while the increase of railroads during 
a a of iron railway should be laid across the || and imports of the Netherlands were nearly || the same period was sixty-three thousand and 
Dy A continent for reasons that I may not stop here || treble those of Belgium, resulting mainly from || eighteen miles, which gives an average increase 
Opes, ‘0 enumerate. A few weeks since the argu- | the fact of superior means of transportation || of $71,000 of commerce every mile of railroad 
es us ments tor a northern line were right royally | by canals and by sea; but in 1835 Belgium || built. 
1 has presented in the exhaustive speech of the hon- |! commenced the construction of a wise system 1 Previous to the opening of the Erie canal, 
my, rable gentleman from Minnesota. A like || of railroads so as to give her an outlet into || in 1827, the tonnage crossing the Alleghany 
ersal “alement could be made in behalf of a south- || Germany, Austria, and France. || range in both directions, and from the lakes to 
_ era line more directly connecting the rising || Immediately production and trade received || New York, did not exceed 15,000 tons. This 
{ the ad soon to be important States of the South |! a powerful impulse, and with the progress of || tonnage consisted almost wholly of merchan- 
there with the Pacifie coast. Across these grand || her railroad system the commerce of Belgium || dise going west, the cost of transportation 
— national railways is to flow the commerce of || increased in a ratio unparalleled by that of || being a complete bar to the movement east ot 
— ' World. With trade will ride ideas and || any other nation onearth. The soil was more || western produce. The only outlet of the in- 
lored ~atiments, and while Asia and the islands of | skillfully tilled; valuable mines were opened ; || terior was the Mississippi river with its tribu- 
ch 7 ie sea shall give us of their wealth we shall | furnaces and workshops were erected, and the || taries, the navigation of which was tedious and 
os “turn to them the thoughts and teachings of || little State, insignificant in point of territorial |! hazardous, and so expensive as to leave little 
and our better civilization. 


The Orient and the 
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‘| extent, outstripping her neighbor, the Nether- 


profit either to the forwarder or the producer. 
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‘The opening of the Erie canal was an epoch 
in the commerce of the country. but it exerted 
forthe first ten years but little influence beyond 
the route immediately traversed. So late as 
1836 the total amount of tonnage from the 
western States coming through this channel to 
tide water equaled only 6,000 tons. Beforethe 
western States could avail themselves of it, 
they had to connect their territories with it and 
with the lakes by canals or by the best earth 
roads they could construct. In 1846 the amount 
of western produce reaching tide-water by canal 
was 419,000 tons, In 1851, the date ofthe open- 
ing of the Erie railroad and the removal of the 
restrictions on the transportation of freight on 
the New York Central railroad, (which was first 
opened in the fail of 1842,) the tonnage of 
western produce on the canal had reached 
065,993 tons. This tonnage measured toa very 
great extent the commerce then existing be- 
tween the eastern and western States. In 
1867 the united through tonnage of the five 
great lines between the two sections—the Erie 
canal, the New York Centrel, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Baltimore and Ohio railroads— 
equaled 6,000,000 tons, having a value of 
$1,200, 000,000, 

In the light of these facts and figures I sub- 
mit, Mr. Speaker, that it is wise statesmanship 
for the nation toaid these great lines of Pacific 
railway, now petitioners at our doors. Yet 
there is another grand duty kindred, indeed, 

*. fh 4 
urgently claiming the attention of Congress, 
which [| would briefly diseuss. Railroads are 
eontinental, but the ocean washes all lands ; and 
if we would be ‘ta power among the nations ”’ 
we must command the seas. Pirate eraft built 
in Mnglish waters by English gold and manned 
with English seamen and permitted to go to 
sea by an English Government, joined later by 
the depreciated condition of our currency and 
the heavy impost on all shipbuilding materials 
and ship supplies have annihilated more than 
fifty per cent. of our tonnage. We must not 
resign our strength upon the ocean; and it 
seems to me, sir, almost the first duty of the 
American Congress to legislate for its rescue. 
I give interesting statistics, setting forth both 
the growth and decline of our commerce, found 
ina valuable paper on ‘*American shipping,’ 
by an observant merchant of Boston: 

“Tn 1789 our shipping comprised about 200,000 tons, 
On the 50th of June, 1861, ithad reached 5,500,000 tons, 
and was nearly as large as that of all the maritime 
nations combined, excepring Great Britain, At the 
Jatterdate the United States had attained a position 
in the first rank among the maritime Powers; our flag 
wasscen in every port upon the globe; our merchants 
were competing successtally tor the tratlic, under can- 
vas,of every ocean; and they participated with profit 
evenin the carrying trade between different ports of 
the British empire, This great interest had been to 
that time a source of strength to our Government, a 
source of wealth to our people, But since 1861 the 
almost uninterrupted growth of three quarters of a 
century has been reversed, and a steady decline has 
been going on which, it would seem, is stall in prog- 
ress, aud which must be expected lo continue unless 
urrested by prompt, earnest, and adequate measures 
of relbet, ; 

“The total tonnage of the United States on the 50th 
of June, ISS7, is given by the Registerof the Treasury 
Department at 3.808.6lotons. The total reported on 
the suth of June, 1861, was 5,030,818 tons, which was 
the hiehest point ever gained by us. The decline 
for the six years thus indicated is 1,671,198 tons, or 
about thirty percent. But in order to be precise in 
our statements of tact, and intelligent, therefore, in 
our judgment, it is necessary toseparatethe national 
tonnage into two divisions—that which is employed 
in tie internal commerce of the country upon the 
rivers nud tikes and along our coast, and that which 
Is engaged in foreign trade. The figures for the 
former.or, as it is called, the enrolled and licensed 
tonuage, are as follows: 
i, SOG ices 
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* We have herea falling off of thirteen percent. But, 
although the tonnage of 1861, as a whele, exceeded 
that of any year before or since, the enrol'ed and 
licensed tonnage reached its highest point in 1864: 


In 1864 it was.......... -ikanbeg hig elegdauhatieaneladekcdaanaee 
Be DOR 66 Ra aside Hime ‘iicies tule 2,214,380 
Difference........ peeaeaee i nce eaiskipa ts adesatuiieratbtcaeic’ a 
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qual Suffrage, &e,—Mr. French. 
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E —s i penne, we nce Qo cen annanetnaanmnenasaateneaaneeconeameemare — EE LTH | 
‘his shows ‘decline during the three years, in the or instead of a gain of fifty-three a; ba 
internal water borne transportation tacilities of the percent.a lors of Sixty-eight per ce Melee : Ty at 
country of twenty-six percent, Butwedo not here our foreign tounage less than one thi: Ata ie 2 7 ati 
sve the full decline, Sinee the 30th of June, 1864, a 1857 we should have been justig, ee on 
new method of measuring vessels has been in use in ence in estimating that it would Lew = te shi 
the United States, and many spaces are now included Wi 1: : . wit 
: . + = I . rime stant i. 4 uire 
in the measurement which before were not taken PMR h thi showing, patent to all the y pnd FE 4 
into the aceount. The proportion between the new Is it not our duty to readjust our tart... | LH caper a 
system and the old changes with every difference of | now discriminating so injuriously awn‘, sar tO: | 
wodel, and itis ditheult to reach an exact estimate right arm of the nat . 7 SeBinst thig . mpan 
in reference to it; the authorities of the Department . nahon’s power and y, Bay Oa 
think that from ten to fifteen percent, would cover | and make haste to get back to the rock he... + Aiash 
a If’ we euutenet ooly ton per cent, from ~ rs on which the nations of the earth traneac: ceward 
of 1867, to bringit to the same terms witli that of 1864, an? ‘ant is ee a id requ! 
we have the following result: ness: How Can our shipping inter: st. y . . <0 Si 
Domestic tonnage in 1864.0... 0.0... eeeee ee see eens 3,404,506 depreciated currency, Compete in the ina) ve tose DY 
Domestic tonnage in S67 .....cc0 ccc 2,514,380 centers of the globe with tonnage built on . terest 
Less ten DOP DORE cso sis skikide cassenwace ee ninerats 251 438 1 962.942 gold basis? ; 4 ition ¢ 
mcnmenennell AT) : ‘. yince 
As the result of the depreciation of on» our 
EOIN cs sess nsinnstnerssisersertnincersorsicanrese eae tt eae and the severity of our taxation we su 
it on the authority of a member of this rinquieh ¢ 
. tceie , || H Mr. Pree. of Mai eae t Nev 
**We have declined, it would seem, in ourdomestic on, Mr. Pike, of Maine, that a tho, 1. Americ 
tonnage, thirly-three percent. in the last three years; | ton ship would cost a builder of [ic s., agor, and 
and these years, be it remembered, were years of |) $85,000 in currency, while a similer c, er 
peace, and of at least average commercial activity. id be built; vee ; PHAE Ve ; fron 
If this is the condition of the coasting trade, which | Could be builtin the adjoining British prov ee a of the 
is jealously protected against all competition from | for $45,000 in gold; and, as was truly ea: \qgura, cal 
without, what is likely to bethe casein regard to the this ‘ ° } ~ 2 SAO DY : o L 
: y to' 8 : iis gentleman in the House last winter 
registered tonnage, that is, the tonnage engaged in || ante unin the House last w nter: ie pe 
foreign commerce, in rivalry with all the world? || | “It is apparent that our ships cannot; mpcte wit ‘ m L 
The official report gives us the following information : foreign ships, when the difference of cost js oo oo..0 Nort and t 
ISG], registered tonnage, sail...... niin Spiaecxbake 2,040,020 |, unless a corresponding advantage is in somo u.. weopen to 
Sol, registered tounage, steam...... sins untae ues 2,008 | given to the 1e Way of employment Py:. in, 
1861, registered t ge, st 102,608 ven to them in tt y of ployment f 
—— Ilouse is aware thatan American ship has yo . ; k and 
2,642,628 | advantages. She competes with her great pigs] : yinter. 
1867, registered tonnage, sail......... 1,178,715 | free-trade basis. The St. John ship comes jgty ii, "4 ton 0 
1507, registered tonnage, steam...... 43,020 port of New York and gets the same freight ; go, Vii 
——— 1,354,235 | subject to the same insurance as the Amerieay . rth 
—— | ‘lhe only privilege the American ship has is thy: with a dire 
SN os eds on ah iischincss wxaseeUariusbesaniaes twas 1,288,395 the coast wise trade, and that is hardly apprecia|,, at this 
i : ne But the great blow given our commerce was Suckatchew 
This shows a loss of nearly fifty per cent. But, as | dealt by the English-built pirates, and the per. a 
before, if we would reach the exact truth, we must 3 Banolidh themes per avenucs WO 
allow for the new system of admeasurement. fidious English Government should be held jy rio 
Registered tonnage, 155) 2,042,628 | the sternest accountability. A recent write tl 
Registered tonnage, 1507.. gt /, one of our popular magazines treats of this s was ré 
DNS SONY PEE GORE. i diencathinaness 135,423 Ms : MIS su ats 
— 1.918.812 || ject with such excellent sense that [ must joo un bu 
—— — || indulgence while I give a page or two of his Loar 
1,423,816 |) sterling argument : scomttliel 
; a ral “The restoration of amity with Great Britain js of cus. 1 
Phe absolute decline, therefore, in the foreign ton- the utmost importance to both nations. |r ' ORE 
nage of the country, from 1861 to 1867, has been filty- | merely the amount of our claim and interest Since 150 | 


four per cent., or nearly a million and a balf tons, 
“Let us examine this state of things in another 
aspect. From almost the beginning of our history 
as a nation our traflicupon the sea has been steadi!v 
increasing, with oceasional reverses, as between I811 
and 1814, and 1818 and 1825. Even during the period 
of the last war with Great Britain our foreigu ton- 
nage felloff onlytwelveand a half percent., although 
it should be said that during the two years previous 
to that war it fell off twenty-two percent. We have 
prepared the following table forthe purpose of indi- 


cating the changes which have taken place in the | 


registered tonnage ofthe country forthe eight years 
from 1789 to 1797, and trom 1797, by decades, to 1867: 

Reg'd Rate of 
fonnage, change. 





Year, Change. 


1789, 123,893 


lio, 


597,777, increase in Syrs. 475,884 or 384! p.e, 








1807, 848,307, 10 4? 
17, 800.725, decrease in 10 5} 

TAT170, Pa 10 63 
i837, 810,447, increase in 10 8} 
N47, 1,241,313, "* lu 3h 
1857, 2,463,067, o 10 1,222,604 OS} 


1867, 1,304,235, decrease in 10 1,109, 732 45 
“This table shows an average gain of eighty and 
ahalf per cent. tor the pemods given, including the 
remarkable growth which took place between 1789 
and 1797, when, in consequence of the wars then 
provailing among the maritime Powers of Europe, 
our foreign tonnage increased three hundred and 
eighty-four and a half per cent., and including also 


| sand tons of the cheese of New York and New | 


the decades between 1807 and 1827, when there was a 


decrease of five and a half and six aud a half per 
eent., respectively. As the period trom 1789 to 1797 
may be considered exceptional, let us look at the 
growth of our foreign tonnage during the three de- 
cades between 1827 and 1857; the first of these shows 
an increase of onlyeight andahalf percent., and yet 
the average of the three is tifty-three and three 
eighths per cent. Lolooking forward in 1857 through 
the coming ten years, it would not have been thought 
extravagant to anticipate an increase equal to the 
average of the previousthirty years. Letus sechow 
much this difference really is, between what in 1857 
would not have been an unreasonable anticipation, 
and the existing fact: 
In 1857 our foreign or registered tonnage was, 2,463,967 
Add fifty-one and three eighths per cent. 

for the average growth per decade from 

1827 to 1837........ eae ae pesenes Ration iae 
Our tonnage might have been expected to 

ei i i 
Our actual tonnage in 1867, was .....1,354,235 
Allow ten per cent, for pew system 

of admeasurement..,........... 


3,779,109 


————1, 218,812 | 





th 
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howing a net difference of................0.. 


seven millions sterling, a large portion of y juetton y T 
held by English insurancecompanies, that is ins ways Dl 
but great interests of both nations suffer tron te 
questions between them, and the British prov th 
suffer more than eitber nation. While Great B with a proj 
as-erts her claim to San Juan, denies compensat arly th 
for all our losses, even for the ships of our whaieu a 
burned in time ofpeace by her cruisers in the A rey 
sea, and declines to punish any of her pirates Tpr 


return to her ports after their ravages on the de oY ed 
i bel 


while she seeks to awe the United States by n 
roads and new batteries at Halifax and \ 
while she arrests our naturalized citizens, and el 


Sask itehe 
and give la 


their allegiance after she has banished them {1 t rt : 
soil and we have adopted them—hostile tarifls, : hs 
sular fees, and interdicts must succeed to my! ree I 
duties and treaties of reciprocity. Great britun . ee 


requires the wheat of Calitornia and Minneso aaah 
corn, beef, and pork of [llinois, the pet:oleum, bork, ee i 
and clover-seed of Pennsylvania, at least thirty Giou sides of C 


° ; ene re thé 
land, and the market which eight million prosperous han 


fainilies afford. We require her metals, chem adhe o 
und other products, We need the fisherman's -0l', | thres! 
wood, and timber, the herrings, alewives, salu eee 
eggs, cattle, wool, barley, white wheat, and pota! meee 
of Canada; and Canada needs our corn, todac, ak 
pork, carriuges, coal, and manufactures, : oe ‘| 
“The townships which lie between the St. Low nape 2 Tad 
rence and New England ean best supply our factory eo 
towns with hay, oats, barley, cattle, horses, and | i pl 
tatoes in exchange for the products of New Eng ship to m: 
England has ever held her colonies with tens oo = 
but her American provinees have now grow! on 
men’s estate; she has abandoned her colonial s)> sh oneal 
tem, end draws her pine and spruce chiefly t here 
Norway; she gives her colonists no priority tn (tT sn 
markets. They have few interests in commen Ww" . sleap 
her; for the last decade their trade has been chiely scary a 
with us, and not with each other. Nova Seotla s tw atv th 
commercial; New Brunswick is devoted to - eration o 
building and lumber; Canada and Prince dwar! ally a hy 
Island are agricultural. While they might ce square m 
enter as States into our Republic, they are net thousand 
mogeneous, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswi's One fourt 
would be powerless in Canada, At the preseutin’’ the coast 
ment Great Britain incurs ap annual expense ol hs! ind Alas 
or five millions sterling to protect them from stand wa 
Fenians, and derives from their trade no equiv shore, an 
for the outlay. As members of our Union they #04" pay one t 
yartake of a coasting-trade we cannot conceuc © "A nat 
British subjects, and enjoy the free trade of a nd such 
nent. Ifour debt is larger than theirs, our wee” § ites 
population, and resources are proportionate to"! neet t 
interest. The possession of the provinces Wears’ fies 
Great Britain; it would add to the strengta ander’ Lhis 1 
merce of our Union. It would bring to us an om’ he 
of shipping which would compensate for two (M eae 
of our losses by the war. In the century Whice ' . er 


pires in 1869 our population will have increases. hens 
two and a half millions to forty millions, or sixte 
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another century, at this rate of increase, 


vontinent. We now hold Maine and 
-yoverlap the territory of Great Britain, 
-eady require the forests and arable lands 


America 


sly the whole British America, from Lake 


+o the Pacific, is now held by the tludson 
any as a hunting-field, and yields it a rev- 
-- 4) only, or five per cent, less than the 


‘$y; 
(juski. 
ward 
require 


tks 
»Sitnha, 


no barriers or custom-houses from 
and should save in the revenne we 


oct of twice the cost of Alaska. Isn 
on of British America and the admission ot 
States of our Union the true solu- 


yinces as 








-) the intereolonial railway through the 
+ Xew Brunswick and complete the European 
, aan thus reduce to six days the run from the 
* Cork to Boston, and reach Japan in four 
‘om London. We should at once deepen the 
-ofthest. Lawrence, make aship-eanal around 
ra.carry the navigable waters of the St. Law- 
to Lake Champlain, and jom hand in hand 
ic people of the provinces in opening the rail- 
m Lake Superior to the Red River of the 
ind the forks of the Missouri. Thus should 
to commerce the great wheat-fields of the 
in. Saskatchewan, and Peace rivers, where 
< and buifalo of the plains now resort to calve 
cae 


\ ton of sugar is now carried from Boston to 





n 


+), via Ogdensburg, for six dollars, and may be | 


ror the samerate tothe head of Lake Superior; 
. direct railway finished to the Red river wheat 
ot this rate be taken from the valley of the 
tehewan to Boston or New York for twenty- 
tsa bushel. The prolific West requires new 
ios to the sea-board, and the cheapest route is 
pellers to thefoot of Lake Ontario, and thence 
to the sea-shore. 
ier the census of 1860 our annual yield of Indian 
was returned at eight hundred and thirty-six 
n bushels, while wheat was compiratively 
it—actually less by one third than the yield 
ice, as it was but one hundred and seveuty- 
llion bushe!s in 1859, the year preceding the 
i. It gave us, however, seventeen million 
sin grain and flour for exportation in 1500. 
1830 the high price of flour has stimulated pro- 
: new farms have been opened, and new 
vavs built in Lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
culture of wheat has become more profitable 
the gold mines in California; and this year, 
a propitious season, our crop of wheat is rated 
uly three hundred million bushels, which should 
surplus of one hundred million bushels for 
tation. Nor have we yet reached the maxi- 
fproduetion. The land and climate of Min- 
1, on the route of the North Pacific, the valleys 
Red river of the North, the Assiniboin and 
<atehewan rivers are adapted to winter wheat, 
(give larger and surer crops than Ohio or Illinois, 
rt railway of two hundred and fifty miles from 
eal of Lake Superior to the Red river, which 
ve bailt for half the money paid ont in divi- 
lsat Boston on the Ist of July, would open to 
merce those valleys, and permit the delivery of 
rwheat at a freight of thirty cents a bushel in 
n. Inthe rich valleys and on the fertile hill- 


sides of California wheat yields, without fertilizers, 


ethan fifty bushels to the acre; and asingle man, 
ithe aid ofimproved mechanism—reapers, drums, 
i threshers—raises five thousand bushels. There 
larmers, or one farmer with nine assistants, can 
laship of a thousand tens with wheat costing the 
r but twenty-five cents perbushel; and, at one 
lust spring, there were one hundred and fifty 
n their way from San Francisco to the Atlantic 
laden with seven million bushels of wheat, 
nly check to production being a deficiency of 
ms, and the cirenit by Cape Horn, which allows a 
tomake but one voyage to the year. Were a 
‘cut through theisthmus eachjship could make 
voyages ina year, and with the screw each ship 
ud make five voyages, in place of two, each sea- 
to New York. So large is the area fit for wheat 


in California and Oregon, that, after reserving | 


pace for vineyards and sheep-walks, which 
rly equal the culture of wheat in importance, 


‘Wenty thousand men—actually less than the emi- 


ofa single year—could produce there annu- 
* hundred million bushels, on three thousand 


iuare miles, near navigable waters, and load two 


sand ships of one thousand tons with wheat. 
‘ourth of these ships might be built annually on 
asts Of California, Oregon, the Straits of Fuea 
iska; for there the towering pines and cedars 


hd Waiting for the shipwrights on the very sea- 


od ft m I 


re, and the first freight of wheat would suffice to 
"A 


“i such resourees, should, by due concessions and 


ne third ofthe cost of construction. 

nation like ours, with a front on each ocean, 

ves-set the shipwright in motion and should 
tthe two oceans,” 

tis nation, Mr. Speaker, cannot go back- 

'; neither can she stand still, if she would, 


erin her defense of liberty or in her grand 
Halerial enterprises. 
a upward! 


Her only way is forward 
Ihe American people have suf- 


n will exceed that ot China and require 


What a field is there found for Secre- 
' Were British America annexed we | 


hy emuggling and eustom-house expenses 
Is not the 


» cuestions With Great Britain? Were the 
ubers of our Union we should at onee 


van line from Halifax and Louisburg to 


fered for principle, and learned how good a 
thing it is to make saci ifices inthe line ot duty. 
Let us stand fast by the faith born of such 
experience, remembering that we lead the na- 
tions in the march of civilization. Above our 
heads burns the star of empire! Our fathers’ 
God still encamps with us. His Providence, 
like a pillar of light, leads the way. ‘The nation 
is brought squarely face to face with the doe- 
trine of the proposed constitutional amend 
ment. We cannot do otherwise than accept 
the issue. ‘To falter on this question is alike 
false to our fathers and treacherous to our 
children. Let the Republic grow until she fills 
the continent ; but let her sapport and guar- 
antee be the common love and the common 
sacrifice of all her citizens, native and adopted, 
white and black, Americans all, with equal 
voice and equal protection. Peace unbroken 
will then reign in all our borders, and the 
eternal blessing succeed all our efforts for ma 
terial and commercial growth. ‘l’o-day we are 
a new people, born of sacrifice and baptized in 
blood. Master and slave, years of indolence 
and vice, paltry counseling of our fears, and a 
cowardly lack of faith in truth and right, are 
all of the past. Let us catch the quickening 
spirit of the new dispensation and resolutely 
go forward to the material conquest of this 
glorious continent of ours, and the establish- 
ing of freedom among mankind. 
* Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true! 


* Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civie slander and the spite; 
Kingin the love of truth and right; 

Ring in the common love of good! 


* Ring out old shapes of foul disense, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
King out the thousand wars ot old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace! 

* Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be!” 


In Dresden there is an iron egg, the history 
of which is something like this: a young 
prince sent this iron egg to a lady to whom he 
was betrothed. She received it, held it in her 
hand, and looked at it with disdain. In her 
indignation that he should send her such a gift 
she cast it to the earth. When it touched the 
ground a spring, cunningly hidden in the egg, 
opened, and a silver yolk rolled out. She 
touched a secret spring in the yolk and a 
golden chicken was revealed. She touched a 
spring in the chicken and a ruby crown was 
found within. She touched a spring in the 
crown and within it was a diamond marriage- 
ring. ‘The great God in his mystery threw 
down to us an iron egg. It was rusted with 
tears and clotted with blood. We took it in 
our hands and looked at it. We lifted our 
eyes to Heaven and said, ‘‘ Great Father, 
what broods of devils may be hatched from 
this?’’ but as we let it fall a spring was touched 
and a silver yolk rolled out that spread like a 
broad shield of patriotism all over the land in 
the days that followed the dismantling of Sum- 
ter. When the spring was touched again there 
came out, not a single golden chicken, but a 
glorious brood of them— Ellsworth, Banks, 
Burnside, Hooker, Foot, Siegel, Shields, Lo- 
gan, Meade, McPherson, Sheridan, Sherman, 
Grant. Then we found each a spring, and when 
we touched the spring we found within each a 
ruby foracrown. Shields gave us Winchester ; 
Logan, Donelson; McPherson, Vicksburg; 
Sheridan, Five Forks; Sherman, the Caroll- 
nas; Farragut gave us New Orleans and Mo- 
bile; Grant, the noblest Roman of them all, 
gave us the Republic. When all these rubies 
were gathered we put them in a crown, and 
in the crown there was a spring. We touched 
it, and within was the diamond ring of Union, 
unbroken still! And with God’s help we have 
placed it on the nation’s finger, and she shall 
wear it evermore. Grant's election is a grand 
augury of the nation’s future peace, prosperity, 
and perpetuity. Gov save THE RepuBiic! 
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Railroad from Washington to New York. 


REMARKS OF HONS 


OF ILLINOIS, 


M. CULLOM, 


Ix tue Hocse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 9, 1869, 
The House having under consideration the bill 
(HL. R. No. 621) to authorize the building of a mili- 


tary and postal railway from Washington, District 
of Columbia, to the city of New York— 


Mr. CULLOM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before the House 
proposes to authorize the building of a military 
and postal railroad from this city to New York. 
It proposes to charter a company to be called 
the New York and Washington Railway Com- 
pany, which shall have perpetual succession ; 
which shall have power in the name of and on 
behalf of the United States to survey, locate, 
lay out, construct, equip. maintain, operate, 
use, collect tolls upoti, and enjoy a continuous 
line of railway of one or more tracks between 
the political capital of the nation and the great 
commercial city of the nation. It does not pro- 
pose that the Government of the United States 
shall appropriate any money to accomplish this 
great object. IL believe | may say that there is 
noexact precedent forthis proposed legislation. 
fhe Goverament has never yet done exactly 
what is proposed now to be done by the passage 
of this bill. It has appropriated money tor 
internal improvements of one kind and another 
trom the beginning of the Government, but has 
never undertaken to charter railroad compa- 
There have been millions of dollars 
appropriated by the Government for the im- 
provement of harbors, for deepening channels 
of rivers, and tor building post roads in differ- 
ent parts ofthe country. Such appropriations, 
so far as rivers and harbors are concerned, are 
made annually by the Government, and the 
dithculty is not that anybody questions our 
right to make such appropriations, but it is 
that we cannot make them large enough to 
satisfy the demands of commerce. Until the 
neeessity for it seemed to pass away appropri- 
ations were made annually for the building of 
post roads all over the country in the different 
States, and the roads were built by the Gov- 


nies. 


| ernment and the money spent under its own 


direction and control. 

Mr. Speaker, | find an old document, a re- 
port made by one Colonel Abert, who was at 
the head of the Bureau of Topographical Ka- 
gineers, the report being made in response to 
a resolution of the Senate, which gives a state- 
ment ofall the appropriations made by Congress 


for the construction and repairs of roads, har- 


bors and fortifications, improvement of rivers, 
&e.. in the States and Territories for the years 
mentioned in the report. This report shows, 
I think very conclusively, that the people and 
Government in those ‘ays believed that it was 
the constitutional richt of the Government to 
do substantially what seemed to be necessary 
to be done for the protection of the Govern- 
ment and the advantage of the people. From 
1806 to 1845 over seventeen million dollars 
were appropriated for these general improve- 
ments, and a very considerable share of it was 
for making roads: not railroads, but dirt and 
gravel roads. About two millions was spent 


in making what is known as the Cumberland 


son, and Van Buren. 


road through and in the States of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia; over two millions 
appropriated for the State of Ohio; over one 
million for the road in Indiana, and $750,000 
for the road in my own State. 
priations were made by Congress, running 
through a series of years from 106 to IS45, 
and received the approval of Presidents Jef 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jack 
The system of internal 
improvement which was then carried on by 
the Government was supported by the strong: 
est men of the nation, among whom were 
Clay, Webster, and Calboun, The question 


These appro- 
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of building railroads through different States | 


was never made, beeause the people of those 
days were not building railroads; they relied 
upon other means of commerce, such as wagon- 
roads, rivers, and canals; but when a common 
road seemed to be needed for postal purposes 
or for business purposes in any State or differ- 
ent States Congress appropriated the money 
and it was built. 

Now, the question is whether there is any 
real difference in principle between the exer- 
cise of a power by the Government in appro- 
priating money and building a dirt road through 


different States, or deepening or cleaning out || 


the channel of rivers running through different || 
another as the people went forward, the Gov- 
The actual thing done then |) 


States and doing what we now propose by 
passing this bill. 
and what is proposed to be done now is differ- 
ent, but in my judgment the principle author- 
izing the two isthe same. If what the Gov- 


ernment did then was constitutional, what is |! 


proposed now is also, There were a good 
many men in the Congress of the nation and 
out of it who thought that the action of Con- 
gress in appropriating money and building the 
Cumberland road was unconstitutional. They 
denounced the measure as such; but the road 
was needed, and the people generally and the 
States were anxious for Governmentaid. The 
people of the country were scattered and poor, 
and the Government lent a helping hand and 
went forward constructing roads and making 
such national improvements as the growth and 
commerce of the country required. 

Times have changed. States have become 
rich ; railroad monopolies have become strong, 
powerlul, and States and Congresses are almost 
ready to bow at their bidding. What is the 
result? It is that the people are oppressed by 
railroad charges; the business commerce of 
the country bound down by a want of capacity 
of railroadsto carry on the commerce, and there 
seems to be no relief either in the States or in 
the national Government. Other charters are 
refused in State Legislatures for reasons which 
to the members, while they may not be good, 
are sufficient, and here we are met with the 
argument that we have no constitutional power 
to pass a bill allowing a company to build a 
railroad through the States. The Constitution 
is not broad enough to enable the General Gov- 


ernment to break down monopolies which are | 


an Oppression upon the people, because, as is 
arjrued, you cannot cross a State line without 


interfering with the peculiarand reserved rights | 


of the States. 

States may erect barriers or walls around 
themselves and say, ** Thus far shall thou come 
and no further, except upon our terms;"’ and 
the result is, that any man who seeks to come 
from the extremity of the Republic to this cap- 
ital or to go to the commercial capital must 
be subject to extravagant tolls all along the 
journey. Mr. Speaker, is this to be the pol- 
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If Congress has power to pass this bill at all | 
it must be done under one or all of the pro- 
visions quoted. None of them in so many 
words gives the power; do they or either of 
them, by implication? ** Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States.’’ How? is 
the next question that every man would ask. 
What did the makers of the Constitution mean 
when they put that clause in the Constitution ? 
Did they mean that the General Government 
should stand by and watch the movements of | 
the people of the different States in the great | 
commercial enterprises ofthe country, and give | 
a little gentle advice as to one scheme and | 


ernment discouraging one enterprise and en- | 
couraging another? Was it to be confined, as 
some gentlemen argue, to the regulation of 
bridges over navigable streams ; or if a State or 
corporation created by a State obstruct the 
passage of citizens of one State over the soil of | 
another by absolute blockade or prohibition, 

that then Congress should have the power to 

remove the obstruction or prevent it? Or did 

the men who made the Constitution mean to | 


_give the General Government the power to 


regulatecommerce among the States by building 
great public highways—railways,if you please— | 
to serve as post roads and military roads, and 
as an actual means of commerce among the 
States, when in the judgment of Congress they | 
seemed necessary? If Congress has the power | 
to remove an obstruction to the passage of citi- 
zens or goods from one State to another, has 
it not the power to authorize the building a 
road through the State without its consent? If 
a State has not the power to maintain an ob- 
struction to commerce, she surely has not the 
power to prevent the Government passing over 
her domain without the State’s consent. 
Gentlemen opposed to this bill upon the 


| ground that we have no constitutional power | 
| to pass it admit that the Government has the | 


power to remove an obstruction. 
of the Constitution which | have quoted was | 


| put there, in my judgment, for the very pur- 


| ted to become State barriers under State au- 


pose of protecting the people. without regard 
to State lines, in the enjoyment of free com- | 
merce and trade, untrammeled by assumed 
State rights or State usurpations. It was that 
the power should be retained in the Govern- 
nent, so that State lines should not be permit- 


thority, and the energy and industry of the | 
people broken down. 
General Government, at any time when it | 
might be deemed necessary, to open a way 
trom one extremity of the country to the other | 
for the benetit of the people. 
If the Congress has not the power to pass 


' this bill, and the doctrine of the gentlemen 


icy and solution of the constitutional doctrine | 


touching the power of the Government? I do | 


not believe it is. Iam not anxious to blot out 
State lines or State rights, or to make this a 


consolidated Government, as it is charged that | 
1 am for neither | 


the friends of this bill are. 
of these things. I am for holding each, the 
State and national Governments, in their proper 
position and relation to each other. They 
should each have all the rights given them by 
the Constitution. ! believe, too, in the doe- 


trine that ‘‘there is no power in the Gen- | 


eral Government but that which is expressly 
granted or which is impliable from an express 
grant.’ I think this is a sound position upon 


ihe question; and taking this position, the next | 
question is, does the Constitution expressly or | 


by implication allow the passage of this bill? 
If neither, then we ought not to pass it. 
‘he Constitution says that— 


**Congress shall have power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several States; 

* Toestablish post offices and post roads; and 

“To pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and gencral welfare of the United States,” 


j 


who oppose it is correct, then, sir, it rests in 
the say so of States whether the people of one 
State shall cross the line and go into another. 
This is State rights, and, in my judgment, as 
pernicious as the State rights which brought 
on the late war. 

It is the same doctrine in fact, but applied | 
to a specific subject. I shall never vote for or 
favor any such doctrine. 1 shall never sup- 
port a doctrine which carried to its legal and 
logical consequences places it in the power of 
the States east of my own to prevent the peo- 
ple of Illinois from reaching the eastern sea- 


board except upon the terms satisfactory to |; 


those States; and, sir, I may say the same of 
those west between Illinois and the Pacific. 
They have the right to go east, west, north, 
or south, and the Constitution will not tolerate 
any State in setting itself up as a dictator of 
the terms upon which the people of Illinois 
shall be allowed to pass. 

The people of Illinois have the right to go to 
the great commercial metropolis of the nation 
with their products unobstructed without ask- 
ing Indiana, Ohio, or New York. And, sir, men 
need not tell me that the Constitution is not | 


_be no such thing as peaceable secession int} 


The ciause |! 


| largely to the already overgrown lobby aroun 


It was to enable the || 


‘the way in any direction that her peopie "8 
desire to go if the States around her interpo* 


LOBE. 
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broad enough to clear out of the wav all 1 
derances, and authorize, if you siiaess = 
military and postal railroad from the W 
the East upon which could be borne th ol 
and their products. It is charred : 
desire to break down the State o oe 
and assume control of all the d 
of the States. No such thing. 
more authority for the Government now th, 
was claimed for it in its earlier history, an 
for breaking down all attempted an at’ 
by the States, and allowing them to oa. ns 
the authority that was granted them a 
fathers in the days when all the institution: _« 
the country were new. me 
lor many years before the late war the Stas 
gradually claimed greater and greater y, 
under the Constitution, until it became ther - 
ory of alarge portion of the people of Aseses, 
try that the States were members of the [’y;.... 
with power to withdraw from it at will, and t] ' 
the General Government had no power | aie 
the Constitution to prevent it. This doetri: ‘ 
was instilled into the minds of the people of 
the South generally, until finally it culminate } 
ina waragainst the Union, the result of which, 
I trust, has settled the question that there oa 
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country. 

Now, sir, the doctrine of State rights erons 
outin another form, and we are told thar ( 
gress has no power under the Constitution :, 
open up channels of commerce for postal o; 
military or other purposes through the States. 
and that these are matters belonging exclusively 
to the States, to be regulated by them as they 
please. | will not say that it is an attemp: t 
give life again to the doctrine that inspired re- 
bellion and that we supposed had perished w! 
the nation triumphed over treason in the |r 
war; but, sir, while rebels are hopeful the: 
the lost cause will yet be made a living cause, 
I think the Government should be very slow’ 
declare by legislative action that it rests wih 
the States to say whether the means of cou: 
merce demanded by the necessities of the peo 
ple shall or shall not be granted. 

Gentlemen argue that the exercise of th’s 
power by the Government will result in adding 
{ 
this Capitol. There is some force in this argu 
ment. I appreciate the force of it. Legis 
lative lobbies have got to be fearful here al 
ready; so they are in the States. It seems 
that there is no subject of legislation row in 
any of our legislative bodies that is not waiched 
by scheming men who are determined to secure 
some special advantage therefrom. All the 
important legislation here that affects direct|y 
or indirectly the financial interests of the peo 


| ple is followed by gangs of manipulators ca. 


ing themselves committees, perhaps three quar 
ters of whom have no interest whatever in te 
general welfare of the people, but who ure 
seeking to shape legislation to suit their par 
ticular or special interest. This state of things 
is to be deplored. Itis to be hoped that it w. 
not continue in such fearful proportions muci 
longer. but, sir, much as I deprecate avy 
action that would possibly result in any increase 
of the lobby, I shall not be turned from what 
I deem my duty to the people by such 4 sxg 
gestion. 

The State which I have the honor in part'0 
represent occupies a noble position in the Vs! 
ley of the Mississippi. She is a long distance 
from this capital; she is far distant from te 
Atlantic sea-board; she is further from the ‘ 
cific. Many States border upon the great Mis 
sissippi river between her southern bounds’) 


and the mouth of that great river. That gre 


ne to 


State, sir, shall never be made subservien 
the whims and fancied rights of the States 'y"4 
by her side, either upon the east, wes. 
south. The Constitution of the coun” 


broad enough to enable the Government | 
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and my votes liere shall be in favor 
principle establishing the right. Mr. 

~ | would like to have more time that 
vote from the great men of earlier 
this important subject, but L see 
. as expired. 


qa 
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suffrage Constitutional Amendment. 


ppc OF HON. J. R. DOOLITTLE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
ly THE SENATE OF THE Unitep Staves, 
February 6, 1869. 
» Senate having under consideration the joint 
tion UI. R. No. 402) preposing an amend- 
+ to the Constitution of the United States— 

rp, DOOLITTLE said: 

\r. Presipent: I look upon this proposed 
emandment as one which goes to the founda- 
‘on of our system of government. 
vp have State governments and we have a 
-deral Government. The citizen owes alle- 

«eto both. He may be guilty of treason 

‘inst both. 

“yuiher of these governments is endowed 
hsolute sovereignty. Before the Consti- 
absolute sovereignty belonged to the 
sates. but under the Constitution they have 
a limited sovereignty. The States are 
sovereign, except so tar as they have parted 
covereignty under the Constitution, and 
Federal Government is sovereign just so 

as and uo further than the Constitution 

.s clothed it with sovereignty. Ours is a 

mposite system, simple in theory, and yet 

metimes most difficultin practice. ‘This very 

‘vided empire of ours, by which a part of the 

wereign powers of government are given to 
‘se Federal Government, while the great mass 

( sovereign powers is reserved to the States 

for itself, independent of all others, is 

i very thing which distinguishes our system 

vom every other which has ‘appeared upon 

lt was in this very thing that our an- 

rs believed, and we have been taught to 

eieve that they made a great advance in the 
ence of human government. 

kach State for itself must exercise the great 

iss of sovereign powers as each State must 
tor itself be the bulwark and defense of the 
great mass of their rights and their liberties, 
while tothe Federal Government must be dele- 
gated certain definite and specified sovereign 
powers necessary to preserve the peace at home 
and secure us against danger from abroad. 
lhere is, therefore, such a thing as State sov- 
ereiguty, and there is such a thing as l’ederal 
sovereignty. Among the other nations of the 
earth the thirty-seven States united are one na- 
tion, not by a league or copartnership or com- 
pact to be dissolved at pleasure, but by a con- 
stitution of government indissoluble forever ; 
while among themselves under the Constitu- 
hon for the defense of the great mass of our 
rights and liberties, and as to all powers not 


with a 


Suffrage Constitutional Amendment 


lelegated to the Federal Government, they are | 


‘uirty-seven free and independent States—£ 
pluribus unum: though many we are one. 
[hese are the fundamental ideas upon which 
our system rests. 

Now, Mr. President, these two ideas—first, 
‘hat we are many, and second, that we are one— 
have presided over our system in every period 
of its history. 


They were there in the begin- | 


ning: I may say from before the beginning. If | 


you go to the Convention which formed our 
Constitution these ideas were there. ‘There is 
Where they first struggled forthe mastery. Like 
“0 Spiritual forces, each had its representative 
‘en in that convention. Some favored cen- 
‘ization and giving enlarged powers to the 
“ederal Government; others in the Conven- 
“00 Would restrict the powers of this Govern- 
“ert to a very few subjects. After a struggle 
' Vonstitution was at length formed, and 
“tera still more powertul struggle in the States 
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before the people the Constitution was adopted. 
It was to a considerable extent the result of 
compromise between these two contlictingideas, 
each of which must be modified by the other. 


: Hamilton, in that day, was the representative 


of centralization—of that party who desired to 
make a strong central gevernment; while, on 
the other side, Jefferson, perhaps, more than 
any other, may be regarded as the true repre- 
sentative of those who desired to restrict the 
powers of this Government and to reserve the 
great mass of powers to the several States, while 
Madison, nearly midway between them, neither 
inclined to the one extreme nor to the other, 
was perhaps more than any other man the 
father of the Constition. His counsel, his ad- 
vice, his propositions from time to time pre- 
vailed, which resulted at last in that great com- 
promise between State sovereignty and l*ederal 
sovereignty which our Constitution is, and un- 
der which we have lived, and I trust in God we 
shall still live, and our children after us, to the 


| remotest generations. 


But, Mr. President, from the imperfection 
of human language it is impossible for any man, 
however gifted, to define the powers of the 
Government so clearly that no doubt what- 
ever may be permitted to exist. To detine the 
precise line of demarcation between the powers 
granted and the powers reserved is a most dif: 
ficult task—to mark in language the precise 
point where the powers of the State end, and 
the power of the Federal Government begins. 
But there are some powers so clearly detined 
thatno manin his senses can be mistaken. Upon 
this great question, whether the power of the 
States over the question of suffrage is reserved 
to them or conterred upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution, no sane man can 
doubt. And, sir, the wisdom of still reserving 
it to the States is so undoubted that even Mr. 
Hamilton, the representative of centralization, 
the incarnation of Federalism, was compelled 
to say that to put into the Constitution of the 
United States such a power in this Government 
to control the question of suffrage and elections 
in the States would be an engine calculated 
to destroy the governments of the States. 

Mr. President, | do not make this statement 
at random. I have before me the language of 
Mr. Hamilton, in the fifty-uinth number of 
the I*ederalist, in which he puts this very case : 

**Suppose an article had been introduced into the 
Constitution empowering the United States to regu- 
late elections for the States, would any man have 
hesitated fo condemn it both as an unwarrantable 
transposit ion Of power and asa premeditated engine 
for the destruction of the State governments?” 


And yet your proposed amendment does all | 


that. Mr. President, it says that suffrage shall 
not be restricted on account of race, color, or 
previous condition, and that Congress shali have 
power to enforce it by appropriate legislation. 
Sir, the power to enforce it of necessity implies 
power over the elections of the States. In 
order to give to the colored man of the States 
the right to vote at the elections in the States, 
to secure to his vote a fair count, and to make 
sure that if his vote be counted and determine 
the result that the person elected shall have 
the otlice, will draw to this Government the 
power to control the elections themselves. It 
is impossible to separate the two. But one 
authority can decide the result of an election. 
It must be the State authority or the Federal 
authority. As it reaches all elections, if the 
Federal authority is supreme, the State author- 
ity must succumb in all elections to Iederai 
control. 

The power which Congress must exercise to 
carry this into effect will call upon Congress 
to appoint judges at the election-polls; to send 
officers to attend the elections to secure order; 
to count the votes and secure the votes of col- 
ored men in determining the result—in short, 
to control the elections. If your constitutional 
provision is nothing more nor less than a declar- 
ation of opinion without the power to entorce It 
by Congress, it goes for nothing. Necessarily 


Mr. Doolittle. 
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the power to enforce it must go with it, and if 
that goes with it where is to bethe end? How 
many officers of this Government must be sent 
to the States to take charg of their elections 
and to see that these people are admitted to 
the right to vote? 


lo toree negro suffrage upon th 


he 
have maintained a large standing Army at 

millions and tens of millions expense. How 

much will it cost you to foree it upon the 

North? I say. Mr. President, that even Ham- 

ilton, strongly as he urged the establishment 

of a Federal Government with almost abso- 

lute powers, shrank back from this proposition 

as an engine for the utter destruction of the 

State governments. Mr. Story, too, one of 
the ablest commentators upon the Constitu- 
tion—the judge I believe at whose feet the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 

SUMNER] was instructed like Paul at the feet 
of Gamaliel—Mr. Justice Story, though every- 
body knows he was inclined to Federalism, 
and inclined to a strong Government here, 
denounced this proposition in language equally 
strong as Hamilton himself. He declared ‘*it 
would be deemed a flagrant violation of the 
principle upon which the Government is based, 
that it would be an unwarrantable transfer of 
power indicating a premeditated design to 
destroy the State governments.’’ And yet his 
disciple is one of the greatest advocates tor the 
exercise of this power by the Government of 
the United States. He sees, or thinks he sees 
in the Constitution as it is, a power to pass 
laws on the subject of suffrage in the States, 
although his great teacher, Judge Story, main- 
tained that the attempt to put sucha provision 

in the Constitution would show a premeditated 
design to destroy the State governments. 

Mr. President, | maintain in the first place 
that the right to fix the qualifications of voters 
is essential to a republican form of govern- 
ment, and that any State which has not the 
right to fix and determine for itself who shall 
vote and who shall not vote ceases to be re- 
publican, for it loses the power to govern itself. 
if Congress can determine who shall vote in 
Indiana, Indiana no longer governs herself. 
If Illinois can deterffine who shall vote in In- 
diana, it is not the people of Indiana who gov- 
ern themselves, but it is the people of L[llinois 
who govern Indiana. 

It cannot be too often repeated that it is 
absolutely essential to republican government 
that the State for itself shall have the power to 
tix the qualification of its voters. ‘That clause 
in the Constitution to which the honorable Sen- 
atorfrom Massachusetts so often appeals, **that 
the United States shall guaranty to each State 
a republican form of government,’ is in direct 
conflict with the proposed amendment, because 
republican government is self-government, and 
there can be no self-government in a State if 
any outside State or any other power above the 
control of the State can take away ‘rom the 
States the power to determine for themselves 
who shall exercise the right of suffrage in the 
States; for those who vote govern the State, 
and if an outside power determines who shall 
vote in a State that power governs the State. 
This is a proposition not to amend, but to 
revolutionize. Itis not in the way of improv- 


South you 


ing and upholding, but in the way of upturning 
the foundations of the system, and of destroy- 


ing the very spirit which gives it life, the very 
ideas of which it was born, upon which it has 
lived, and without which our republican insti- 
tutions in a country so vast and so diversified 
as ours Cannot survive. 

W hy, suppose that a proposition were brought 
in here by the honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, or some other Senator, in these mes 
which tend so strongly to imperialism to strike 
out the word ‘republican’ in this guarantee 
and insert ‘* monarchical,” and thus 
make the Constitution d that the United 
States shall guaranty to every State a ** mon- 


ciause 


‘lare 


 archical’’ form of government, would that be 
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anamendment tothe Constitution of the United 
States? J ask Senators is that amendment? 
Novsir! Not itis revolution. It is striking at 

and precisely so, in this attempt 
hey this (rovernument to take Lo itse if control 


suffrage of the States, this Govern 


ws very life ; 


over the 
ment is striking at the life of republican insti 
Ay, Mr. 


President, as Hamilton and Story declared, it 
is a premeditated engine to destroy the State 


tutions within the States themselves. 


poverhime nts, 

Mr. President, I maintain that it is essential 
to the libertyof the individual within the State 
that the State shall be unrestricted in its power; 
that it shall govern itself, and in order to 
govern itself it must determine for itself who 
shall vote and who shall not vote, for it is in 
this voting power that Government resides. 
If the State of Kansas, for instance, chooses 


to bestow the right of suffrage upon the women 


of the State, it is a thing which belongs to the 
State of Kansas to decide for itself; and I 
agree with what was read from the speech of 
the honorable Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pomeroy | by the honorable Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. Vickers] yesterday where he said 
that he, as a citizen of Kansas, would never 
consent to have the Congress of the United 
States, or any other power, determine for the 
State of Kansas what should be the qualitica: 
tions of her voters. He maintained then that 
it belonged to the State as & Sovereign State, as 
a State to which is reserved and ought forever 
to be reserved all the powers not granted to 
the Federal Government, that it was essential 
to the existence of the State that it should 
have this power to decide for itself. 

Mr. President, unless we can resist this tend- 
ency towards centralization which the war 


has awakened, and which is hurrying us on | 


with a velocity anda momentum which makes 
every honest lover of his country tremble for 
the coming future, while the revolutionists, 
fanatics, and madmen of our time, like * 
rush in where angels fear to tread,’’ and all 
unconscious of impending danger are leaping 
and shouting with maniac joy—l repeat, unless 
we can resist and overcome this tendency to 


fools, 


centralization and imperiaigsm the days of our 


republican institutions are already numbered, 

Sir, if the powers of the States, one after 
another. sre to be absorbed here the liberties 
of the citizen are gone. I have already said 
the great mass of our liberties are defended, 
not by act of Congress, but by the laws of the 
States under which we live. What defends 
my life as a citizen of Wisconsin? Not the 
laws of Congress, but the laws of Wisconsin. 
What defends my person against assault? Not 
the laws of Congress, but the laws of Wisconsin. 
Vhat defends my reputation? Not the laws 
enacted here, but the laws of Wisconsin. What 
defends my family, my wife, my children, my 
home, all my nearest and dearest rights? What 
defends all my property against trespass, theft, 
or robbery? Not the laws of Congress; no, sir, 
no; but the laws of the State of Wisconsin. 
Sir, unless we can revive among our people 
more love for the States, more respect for the 
rights of the States, not outside the Constita- 
tion, but under the Constitution ; if we cannot 
resist this centralization, which is just as much 
at war with the Constitution as was secession 
itself, and which is fast sweeping us into that 


maelstrom of imperialism in which all other || 


republics have been destroyed, our liberties 
are gone! What the honorable Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. WituiaMs] said perhaps will be 
true of us, that we are to follow in the course 


which other nations heretofore have pursued ; | 


that as in Greece, in Rome, in France, under 
the ery of universal suffrage and universal lib- 
erty and equality before the law, all liberty of 
the citizen will go down: imperialism will be 
established, and the general, the imperator, 
which was but the name of the general in the 
days of Rome, will become the actual sover- 





I in; but with power centralized here the 
tyranny of factious majorities, controlled by 
secret caneus, will become so odious and de- 
spised that the people will prefer the rule of a 
Cromwell to the * Parliament, and will 


sustain some successful chieftain as master of 


rule of 


the Government, like Cromwell, Napoleon, or 
Cyresar. 

Mr. President, the support of the State gov 
ernments in all their rights as the most com- 


| petent administrations tor our domestic con- 


cerns and the surest bulwark against anti- 
republican tendencies, and on the other hand 
the preservation of the General Government 
in its whole constitutional vigor as the sheet- 


fa 


anchor of our peace at home and our safety 


abroad, are the fundamental ideas upon which 


our institutions rest, and by cherishing and 


| maintaining which these institutions alone can | 


survive. 


Mr. President, I wish now to call attention | 


| to some two or three facts in the history of the 


party now in power bearing upon this precise 


question—the power of the States and the | 


rights of the States. The Republican party 
was organized in 1854, growing out of the 


repeal of the Missouri compromise. Congress, | 
in an evil hour, listened to the suggestion to 


enter upon that most destructive measure 
which, in my judgment, has been the cause of 
much of that through which we have passed. 
The Republican party organized at Pittsburg, 
Pennsyivania, in 1854, and in its address and 
resolutions itexpressly declared that— 

* The maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States is essential to that balance ol power on which 
the perfection and endurance of our political fabric 
depend.” 


It admitted in the very hour of its birth 


that this balance of power between the two | 


| ideas to which [ have called attention not only 


existed, but was essential to the perfection and 
endurance of our system, 

Again, when that party metin convention in 
1856, wheu it first placed in nomination a can- 


| didate for the Presidency, it again pledged 





itself **to support the Federal Constitution, 


| the rights of the States, and the Union of the 


States.”’ 
The Republican convention at Chicago in 
1860, which nominated Mr. Lineoln the first 


| time, in its platform repeated these memorable 


words: 


“The maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States is essential to that balance of power on which 
the perfection and endurance of our political fabric 
depend.” 

The Union of the States by the Constitution 
and the rights of the States under it was the 
battle-cry of the Republican party under 


which I helped fight its battles and win its | 


victories. The Republican party in its origin 
aud in all its national conventions, until L868, 
in thunder tones always proclaimed the equal 
rights of the States and all the States in the 
Union. 

We come now to the convention of 1868. 


Their convention at Chicago declared that | 
| 


while, growing out of the war and its necessi- 
ties, they will force universal negro suffrage 
upon the States of the South, yet the question 


ot suffrage in the loyal States properly belongs | 


to them. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Morton ] says that means this, nothing more 
and nothing less: the loyal States shall con- 
trol suffrage until, by an amendment to the 
Constitution, we can take it away. Sir, the 
resolution declares no such thing. It declares 
for a principle, a principle which was born 
with the Government, a principle essential to 
the life of the Government, namely, that loyal 
States properly control the question of suf: 
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407TH UONG....5D Sps¢ (orH | 
f the General Goy 
of the reneral Crovernment. ‘[}, 
tion, made in 1868, has no such 
? 7 : 
aeceptive meaning as the Senator 
ana NOW gives to it, namely: the », 
%. ¢ ‘. r . ! 
loyal States shall control suffrace 
selves until we, the Republican party _ 


change the Constitution and t ike t 
away, and then force universal yeu, 
upon them against their will, 


The 
is clear and detinite : 





- 
“The question of suffrage in all the } g; g 
properly belongs to the peuple of those 8:05... 
Mr. President, what do the words 4, 1 prest 
Let us practically illustrate them. I's r 
State of Connecticut, for instance. Wo)... . qgre 
Aa Nibaie 


platform was read in the State of Con, 

did it mean, and was it intended to meay. ; 

the people of that State should have the no... nEMAI 
to control their own suffrage and elect ‘ 
until the people of Massachusetts, New Ham: ' 
shire, Vermont, and Rhode Island shox coe Is Tt 
to take it away? Is that what it means ! 

New York. When this platform was read The Set 
over that State, declaring that it properly 1 eos hution 


longs to the people for themselves, in the jy. the Cor 
States, to fix the qualifications of sutlraye, 4: Mr. W 
it mean that the people of that State choy Mr. P 
properly exercise that right until other Spyro ty- morn 
thought proper to take it away?) And <4 iy lent’s d 


I 


ha 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Dela 
and Pennsylvania. Is it a fair constru 
that resolution that the States of Connectiey:. eventtul 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, | es ha 
nois, Kentucky, and Delaware shall proper\y mastery 
control the question of suffrage until States two dist 
which have been reconstructed by military he on 
power and forced to accept negro sutlraye a fa lil 
the point of the, bayonet, joining with other ition | 
States, will have sufficient numbers to chany hampi 
the Constitution of the United States and force 
negro suffrage down the throats of States eon acts all 
taining fifteen millions of loyal people agains: f state 
their will? Is that what that resolution meant’ wien 
Who ean with serious face say that it meant will in 
that negro suffrage should be forced upon the ments, 
greatest and most populous States of the North, jpon t 
and States which contain a majority of the You 
loyal people who put down the rebellion, by the this st 
carpet bag States, as they are sometimes cased, den 
of the South? No, sir; it meantno such thing have ¢ 
The people understood it to mean, and under: 
stood you to say and to pledge yourselves to 
them when you passed this resolution, that and of 


Trey § ese Tt 


while from war necessities you were forcing ‘hem | 
negro suffrage upon the people of the South at earth | 
the point of the bayonet you left the question misrey 
to each loyal State for itself; you lett the ques- them 
tion to the free determination of its own peo trom 
ple, whether or not negro suffrage shoud be umph 
adopted. Huma 
There is one other thing which | beg leave to of wi 
mention. Itissaid—and because of the success chiidt 
_ of the party in power I suppose the country to be 
will accept it as an accomplished fact—that upon 
the fourteenth constitutional amendment }s cham 
adopted. Do you not remember, sir, thfit in and b 
the reconstruction of ali the States of the South tint 
you forced upon those States that constitutional = 
amendment? At the South it was carried by Who 
foree of arms; in the North, pressed by purly uber 
necessity. That constitutional amendment ex nes | 
| pressly provides that this very question of sul id 
frage shall be left to the people of the States, +e 
each State acting independently for itself. Your of al 
constitutional amendment is hardly cold ; i 
has hardly been adopted, hardly proclaimed as nate 
a part of the Constitution of the land; it is yet ve 
as warm as the resolution which you made a! Ad 
Chicago, in which you declared that the peop. 
|| of the States of the North should for themse.ves > oe 
control the question of suffrage. Now, s!' 2 | 


frage; a principle which was present when | 


the Republican party was born; a principle 
which was loudly proclaimed in every national 


States—and among them the right of a State 


\| to control its suffrage and its elections—were 


eign. The forms of republican government may || just as essential to be preserved as the rights 


| convention of that party, that the rights of the | 


| do you present? 


how does this thing appear? What a specta 

The States of the South %) | 
force of arms were brought to its adoptions revi 
the States of the North, by party mecess!): 

by a combination of the votes of these Sues 
just reconstracted by arms, and the votes 0! 
other States dominated by Radical partisad 
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Lin the ado ypt ion of 
ut, expressly le ving th 
to the action of each State for 
all the States in the Union, and 
: of the pledge of your platform to 
the loyal States, whose constitutions 
ersal suffrage against their will, 
lately forced it upon the States of 
Sir, it 


constitu- 


ques- 


Ltis 
erie ive 


ut the point of the be ayonet. 





S st good faith; it is against the spirit 
ade the Constitution, and which alone 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 
tammy [y rug SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
February 8, 1869. 

id y Senate having under consideration the joint 
ole f epsnluti (H. ht. No. 402) proposing an amendment 

a eC tution of the United States— 

re, Mr. \ "ILSON said : 

should Mr. Peestipent: It will be fourteen years 
Stat rrow since I stood at the Vice Presi- 
lL so in “s desk, took the oath, and entered upon 
luties of a Senator of the United States. 
se fourteen years have been crowded and 
atlul years. Ideas, principles, and _poli- 
1, | es have grappled and contended for the 
pastery. ‘Lhe Senate has been divided into 
Stateg :wo distinetly defined classes of public men. 
Ihe one class has been the persistent friends 
age at a liberal, progressive, and Christian  civil- 
the other class has been the sturdy 
lang wupions of a brutal, degrading, and perish- 
lores zy barbarism. By speeches and votes, by 


s and declared opinions these two classes 
statesmen have made enduring records, by 
eant woich the present age and the coming ages 
nterpret their motives, weigh their judg- 
nd pronounce irreversible 
vorth, n their publie characters. 
ft You and I, Mr. President, 
We have listened to the words 
lied, Senators who during these crowded years 


s et 


ider- yf the _ as, principles, and policies. You 
and I . have seen the friends of the country 
that iad of the rights of man give votes and heard 
hem utter words that have been applauded by 
inti and blest of Heaven. Misapprehended, 
srepresented, and maligned, we have seen 
in move right on from “contlict to conflict, 
ory to victory, till they have won tri- 

mph for the country, for popul: ir liberty, for 
human elevation and development, the memory 
to - which their children and their children’s 
dren will proudly cherish. In the ages yet 
he = record of their achievements, traced 
pon historic page, will be read by the 
mpi ions of popular liberty with beaming eye 

and bor nding pulse. The misconceptions, ‘born 
interests, passions, and prejudices will per- 
sh in the li ghts of the future; and these men, 
who have been faithful to country and true to 
iderty, will take their places in men’s memo- 
ex nes be —_ the faithful and true of other ages 
r lands, While history shall record, 

Les, lett Ts ‘of light, for the study and admir: ation 
aftertimes the words and deeds of patriot- 
‘m, liberty, and humanity of the men who 
das Have never wavered in their “fidelity i in the stern 
‘s through which their country has passed 
8 passing, it will be fortunate for their 


( “ 


+t } m vict 


Mry ¢ 


ait aud o 





ponents and assailants, in this Chamber and | 
* their posterity—those who bear || 
r names and inherit their blood—shall be | 


Ves it of it. if 


it as are the descendants of the men who 
ed the Declaration of Independence and 

| the heroes of our revolutionary age. 

‘he wild utterances and guilty deeds of 
pions of slavery and whatever pertains to 
ball live in the records of these times, if 
‘words and acts shall be remembered at 





verdicts | 


‘ontended in this Chamber for the triumph | 


a er 
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have witnessed || 


the | 
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Mr. 


all, their children and their children’s children 
may seek to hide the avhatan of such an anc z 
Men who, in the lights of age in Aion rica 
that flash upon us trom b: attle-fields and patri- 
ot's graves, continue toch: umpion the lost causes 
of slavery, caste, and | human inequi ility are cer- 
tain, while living or when dead, to meet the 
doom of men who in other ages and in other 
lands have disowned, scoffed, and reviled the 
sublime creed of human equality and brother- 
hood. 

Sir, it is now past six o'clock in the morn- 
ing—a continuous session of more than eighteen 
hours. For more than seventeen hours the ear 
of the Senate has been wearied and pained 
with anti-republican, inhuman, and unchristian 
utterances, with the oft-repeated warnings, 
prophecies, and predictions, with petty tech- 
nicalities, and carping criticisms. The major- 
ity in this Chamber, in the House, and in the 
country, too, have been arraigned, assailed, and 
denounced, their ideas, principles, and policies 
misrepresented, and their motives questioned. 
Sir, will our assailants never forget anything 
nor learn anything? Will they never see them- 
selves as others see them? 
they have continuously and vehemently, as 
grand historic questions touching the interests 
of the country and the rights of our country- 
men have arisen to be grappled with and solved, 
blurted into our unwilling ears these same 
warnings, prophecies, at nd predictions, their 
unreasoning pre judice s and passionate decla- 
mations. 'Timeandeve nts, which testall things, 
have brought discomiiture to their cause and 
made their illogical and ambitious rhetoric 
seem to be but weak and impotent drivel. 

In spite of the discomfitures of the past, 
champions of slavery and of the ideas, princi- 
ples, and policies pert: aining to it are again 
doin battle for their perishing cause. Again, 


aty 
sui 


thy 
Libis 


sir, we are arraigned, again misrepre sented, 
again denounce da. W hy are we again thus mis- 


represented, arraigned, and d 


the friends of human rights, 


enounced? We, 
simply propose to 


| submit to our countrymen an amendment of 





the Constitution of our country to secure the 
priceless boon of suffrage to citizens of the 
United States to whom ‘the right to vote and 
be voted for is denied by the constitutions and 
laws of some of the States. This effort to re- 
move the disabilities of the emancipated victims 
of the perished slave systems, to clothe them 
with power to maintain the dignity of manhood 
and the honor and rights of citizenship, spring 
from our love of freedom, our sense of justice, 
our reverence for human nature, and our rec- 
ognition of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. This effort, sanctified 
by patriotism, liberty, justice, and humanity, 
is stigmatized in this Chamber as a mere par- 
tisan movement. Who makeit a partisan move- 
ment? The men who are actuated by an impet r 
ative sense of duty, or the men who instinctively 
seize the occasion to arouse the unreasoning 
passions of race and caste and the prejudic« 

of ignorance and hate? Weare content to leave 
to our country, to the present age, and to future 
ages, the quest ion of partisans bi ip raised by the 
opponents of this beneficent measure. ‘I his is 
not the first time that those who denounce 


» this 
amendment as partisan have stigmatized great, 


yatriotic, and healing measures as partisan. 
Did they not denounce the great measures for 


the suppression of the rebellion as partisan 
measures? Did they denounce the im- 
mortal proclamation of emancipation as a par- 
tisan proclamation? Did they not de nounce 
the thirteenth article of the amendments of the 
Constitution, by which slavery was made im- 
in Christian America, as a partisan 
amendment? Did they not denounce the 
teenth article of the amendmentsto the Consti- 
tution, by which the citizenship and the civil 
rights of the emancipated race were forever 
assured, as a mere partisan aftair? Yes, sit 

every blow we have struck in defense of the 


not 


possible 


¢ 
sUUT- 


Constitution and the Union, of the liberties of 


Year after year | 


GLOBE. 
Wilson. 


SENAT 

the people, the rights, privileges, and elevation 
of the poor and lowly, have been branded as 
partisan by passionate, vehement, and unrea- 
soning partisanship. 

Mr. HOWARD. So was the Constitution 
itself. 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir, the Constitution, 


when it came trom the hands of its illu 
frame rs, Was by 


sirte 


denouuced a narrow, con- 


tracted, mole-eyed spirit of sectionalism, local 
attachment and feel ing, aS centralization, by 
which the rights = the States were to be 
absorbed and the liberties of the people de- 
stroyed. So, in our age, the thirteenth article 
foremancipation, by which the fettersof slavery 
were riven; the fourteenth article, by which 


the emancipated bondmen were made citizens 
and clothed with civil rights, and this pro 
posed amendment, denying to States the power 
to withhold suffrage on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, have been, 
and are denounced as at war with the fund 
mental law of the land, the reserve d nyhts of 
the States, and the hberties of the citizen. 


It is, indeed, painful to listen, as we have 
listened di uring this sitting of the Senate, to 
the utterance of sentiments so inhuman and 
unchristian, sentiments so dishonoring to 
human nature. Sir, we have just been told 
by the Senator from Minnesota. { Mr. Non- 


TON, } who was once with us, but never of us, 


that the negro, no matter what may be his 


wealth, his intelli gence, or his pers onal char- 


; acter, 


; socie 


the t} 


| put their ban upor the black man, 


is doome d 


ty of the 
he hod-earrier, 


from. the 
avd respectable. 


he telis us, may bop 


to be excluded 
fashionable 
> tO amass 


wealth, to ride in his carriage, to be received 
into fashionable society, to dine others and 
be dined himself. He can hope, too, he tells 


cultured and re- 
Tr 


SOCI- 


us, that his children may be 
fined; but the black man is without hope 
himself and his children. 

ety, carriages, and dinners ! 
mighty themes for the eonsideration of 


can statesmen. Because frivolity and 


Fashionable 
Surely these are 
Amer- 
m 
be his char- 


fash 


| acter ever so pure or his intelligenee ever so 
great, statesmen in this Christian land of 


republican institutions must deny to him civil 
and political rights and privileges. Becau 
social life has put and continues to put its 
brand of exclusion upon the black man, it is 


se 


| therefore the duty of statesmanship to main- 
| tain by class legislation the abborrent doctrine 


of caste in this Christian Republie. This 
the argument, the logic, the position of Sena- 
tors. ‘This argument, this logic, this position 
insults reason, outrages humanity, and dis- 
honors the civilization of the age. Sir, it is 
your duty and my duty, and the duty of any 
Senator of the United States, to enforce and 
maintain the liberties, rights, and privileges of 
every citizen of the United States. The poorer 
is the greater is our obligation ; the more 
averts its face from him, the more God 
bids us to stand by, shield and protect him. 
Sir, lam grateful to know that during these fo 
teen years you and | have given no votes and 
uttered no words in this Chamber to degrade 
or dishonor our brother man. We have 

no votes here we would recall; many 1e 
friends around us have given no votes and mad 
no speeches they would 1 recall. However much 
we may be stained or scarred by sins we 
to go to our final account without the fear of 
finding recorded against us the crime of having 


S$ 


he 
seciety 


piven 
ot t 


e 


hope 


betrayed the cause of the weak, the poor, or 
the lowly. Whatever may be our failing, our 
sins of omission or commission, we hope that 
the oppressed and smitten children with skins 
not colored like our own will not, before the 
bar of Almighty God, arrai gn or reproach us. 


To the Se nator who tel Ils us soe lefty is forever 
closed against the black man, and therefore 
the ballot box should be, I say that [ know 


black men of culture and chaxacter who are 
receive »d into soc ie ty that it would be an honor 
for him to enter. | know gentlemen and ladies 
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( cuifure and reinement gentlemen and 
lit lies who have Deen red eived into the most 
cullivated circles of Europe and America, and 


who honor that society quite us much as they 
are honored by it, whose houses are Open to 
that noble specimen of plysical, intellectual, 
and moral power, Frederick Douglas, a gen 


tHheman who is everyincha man. [assure the 
Senator from Minnesota that I 
“Enter on my list of friends” 

Frederick Douglas, and feel. honored by his 
frieudship. ‘The cordial reception given by the 
Vice President-elect and his bride at one of 
their receptions, so thronged by noble men and 
women, was honorable alike to Mr. CoL_rax 
and the great Republican party that made him 
Vice President. As | witnessed that manly 
greeting | felt it was but the dawn of a better 
era, when intellectual and moral excellence 
would conquer the prejudices of class and 


caste, 


Honorable Senators have grown weary in 


reminding us that it would be a breach of our 
plighted faith to subinit to the State Legisla- 
tures this amendment to the Constitution to 
secure to American citizens the right to vote 
and to be voted for. They tell us we were 
pledged by our national convention of 1868; 
that we were committed to the doctrine that 
the right to regulate the suffrage properly 
belonged to the loyal States. So the earlier 
Republican national conventions proclaimed 
that slavery in the States was a local institu- 
tion, for which the people of each State only 
were responsible. But that declaration did 
not stand in the way of the proclamation of 
‘mancipation, did not stand in the way of the 
thirteenth article of the amendments of the Con- 
stitution, did not stand in the way of that series 
of aggressive measures by which slavery was 
extirpated in the States, Slavery struck at the 
lite of the nation, and the Republican party 
throttled its mortal foe. The Republican party 
in the national convention of 1868 pronounced 
the guarantee by Congress of equal suffrage 
of all loyal men at the South as demanded by 
very consideration of public safety, gratitude, 
and of justice, and determined that it should 
be maintained. That declaration unreservedly 


committed the Republican party to the safety | 


aud justice of equal suffrage. The declaration 


that the suffrage in the loyal States properly | 


belonged to the people of those States meant 
this, no more, no less: that under the Consti- 
tution it belonged to the people of each of the 
loyal States to regulate suffrage therein. lam 
told that that portion of the resolution was 
carried by one majority in the committee on 
resolutions. That construction of the Con- 
stitution was not concurred in by great masses 
of the Republican party ; but no one has aright 
to say that it committed Congress against sub- 
mitting to the State Legislatures an equal suf- 
frage amendment. Congress is certainly free 
to submit the amendment, and the State Le- 
gislatures are certainly free to adopt such an 
amendment. The Republican party by its acts 
and declared opinions is fully committed to the 
doctrine of the equality of rights and privileges 
of the citizens ot the United States; and its 
consistency demands that it shall seize every 
Opportune occasion: to make the Constitution 
aud laws of the couutry in harmony with its 
sublime creed. The march of events, the 
needs of the country, clear conception of public 
duty, all impel to action. Better far that po- 
litical organizations and public men should be 
right with the lights of to-day than consistent 
with the errors of yesterday. 

Senators accuse us of being actuated by par- 
tisanship, by the love of power, and the hope 
of retaining power; yet they never tire of re- 
minding us that the people have in several 
States proneunced agaiust equal suffrage and 
will do so again. I took occasion early in the 
debate to express the opinion that in the series 
of measures for the extirpation of slavery and 
the elevation and enfranchisement of the black 


| what we are. 
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race the Republican party had lost at least a 
quarter of a million of voters. In every great 
battle of the last eight years the timid, the 
weak faltered, fell back or slunk away into 
the ranks of the enemy. Yes, sir; while we 
have been struggling often against fearful odds, 
timed men, weak men, and bad men, too, fol- 
lowing the examples of timid men, weak men, 
and bad men, in all the great struggles for the 
rights of human nature, have broken from our 
advancing ranks and fallen back to the rear 
or gone over to the enemy, thus giving to the 
foe the strength they had pledged to us. But 
we have gone on prospering, and we shal! go 
on prospering in spite of treacheries on the 
right hand and on the left. 
chide us, the weak reproach us, and the bad 


malign us, but we shall strive on, for in strug: || 


gling to secure and protect the rights of others 
we assure our own, 

To the enemies of equal rights, whether they 
be its life-long foes or recruits from our ranks, 
I say your shafts now, as in the past, may an- 
noy us, but they cannot penetrate the panoply 
with which our chosen and avowed policy in- 
vests us. The country knows and the world 
knows your history and our history, where you 


Miller. 
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The timid may | 


now are and where we are, what you are and | 


the wide world over recognize the glorious 
fact that the far-reaching, comprehensive, and 
crowning deed of emancipation in America was 
the beneficent work of the Republican party. 
They recognize the fact, too, that in the great 


| work of emancipation democracy and conserv- 
atism had no part; that they were, and now | 
are, the deadliest foes of the African race on | 


‘law of our being applies alike to individuals | 


/and organizations. Years of devotion to the | 


the face of the earth. Everywhere the sym- 
pathies of the liberal and progressive men are 
with us. The confidence of the humane, the 
generous, and the just are with us. By striving 
to lift up and hold up the feeble and dependent, 
the smitten sons and daughters of sorrow and 
misfortune, we strengthen ourselves. ‘That 


oppressed have placed the Republican party 
of the United States on a plane so lofty and in 


| & position so strong as not to be successfully 


assaulted by foes who have chosen their ground 
so far below. 

Several amendments have been submitted. 
As we are all anxious to secure the adoption 
of one that shall be the most perfect in form, 
I propose this amendment: 

No discrimination shall be made in any State 


among the citizens of the United States in the exer- | 


| cise of the elective franchise, or in the right to hold 
| office on account of race, color, nativity, property, 


education, or creed, 

This amendment is comprehensive, just, 
and, therefore, strong. 
to vote and the right to hold office to men of 
African descent, and it embraces others, 
against whom tests are made in some of the 
States. In Rhode Island naturalized citizens 


' cannot vote unless they are the possessors of 


property. In New Hampshire the Catholic 
cannot hold office by the constitution, though 
the people of that State, believing that consti- 


| tutions were made for man, and not man for 


constitutions, do sometimes elect Catholics to | 
In Massachusetts an educational test | 
is demanded, although it has become, through |) 


ottice. 


| a sense of justice among the people, almost a 


_ dead letter. 


'| to the friends of the colored race and to other 


citizens of the United States. It allows any 
State to try, if it chooses, the experiment of 
woman suffrage. If this amendment shall be 
adopted, as I trust it will, it will be strong 


before the people, and will, I am confident, be | 
| sanctioned by the votes of three fourths of the 


State Legislatures. 

Sir, my colleague has prepared a bil] to secure 
equal suffrage. I shall vote for it if it is pre- 
sented as an amendment to this bill, or in any 
other way in which it may be presented. But 
some of the ablest statesmen and most eminent 


The friends of free institutions | 


It secures the right | 


This amendment appeals alike | 


| gressional legislation. 


| amendment to the States and puttin 








| On the bill (H. R. No. 621) to authorize the } tid 
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jurists in and out of Congress quest, 
constitutional authority to enact uae ie 
portion, perhaps a large majority, of t! : Re. A 
licans of the country entertain s i ae 
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Railroad from Washington to New Yor. 
REMARKS OF HON. G. PF. MILLER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In THe Hovse or Represenrartyrs. 
February 9, 1869, 
of a military and postal road from Wechious, 

District of Columbia, to the city of New York.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, the bil} py, 
under consideration, which, as reported by the 
Committee on Railroads and Canals, coytai,. 
sixteen sections, is to incorporate a company 
to locate and construct a railroad from Was). 
ington city, in the District of Columbia, to tio 
city of New York, with one or more tracks. 
with a capital of $10,000,000, and shall consis: 
of one hundred thousand shares of 3100 each. 
The bill also provides that the owners of Janis 
through which said road may be located sha|| 
be compensated, and if the parties cannot agree 
as to the amount of compensation a mode js 
provided by which the damages can be ascer- 
tained. It also makes it incumbent upon th 
company to provide safe and convenient pas. 
senger and sleeping cars, and limits the amount 


~ 


Uily 


of tare to be charged passengers, and also lim. 
its the amount to be charged on freight. Upon 
the whole, the bill is so tramed as to protect 
the public from imposition and to insure a 
speedy transit between said cities, and to con- 
vey the United States mails with dispatch. | 
will not, Mr. Speaker, enter into an elaborate 
discussion of this bill, but will brietly notice a 
few leading features involved, and the first I 
shall notice is, has Congress power to pass 
such alaw? Ifnot, then it will be unnecessary 
to consider the importance of the proposed 
enterprise. 

The eighth section of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States provides that 
Congress shall have power to— 

** Provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States.” 

This, I hold, gives to Congress, in a military 
point of view, ample power to provide for de- 
tense of the Government by having railroaus 
or other improvements constructed through the 
several States to convey, when need requires, 
troops and munitions of war, and not have to 
depend solely upon local roads for that pur 
pose. During the late rébellion we saw the 
great necessity of such a road, especiaily be 
tween Washington and Baltimore. When the 
capital of the nation was menaced on every 
hand by a strong rebel force we had but one 
railroad, and that belonging to a company lit- 
tle disposed to accommodate ; so that the satety 
of the nation demands an additional avenue 
for transportation, which is provided for by the 
bill now being considered ; and yet I am sorry 
to find it opposed on this floor by gentlemen 
who argue that inasmuch as the war is ended 
and we are not likely to have another soo, 


. . . . ‘leary 
| therefore there is no necessity, In a military 


oint of view, for the proposed improvement. 
Vhat a failacy! Are we to wait until a war 
is again upon us before any preparation |s 
made for transportation so as to protect the 
vapital of the nation? Are we to be content 


with but one road leading to the seat of Gov 
ernment, and that controlled by a corporation 
that is wielding its influence to prevent com> 
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S0TH (ONG... 3D SESS. 
Se a 
= aad I would 
le Speaker, can we. the Representatives 
Loonie, face our constituents and say that 
canal the construction of a great thor- 
ee that might do much in an emergency 
.the life of the nation and protect the 
l'reasury ? 
- i+ is time we should protect the national 
- and not let a branch road now running 
-woen this city and Baltimore have the entire 
'and power to impose upon the Gov- 
ont, Wealso need the proposed improve- 
atas a postal road. The Constitution gives 
foneress also the right ‘to establish post otlices 
.i post roads.’ We are aware of the vast 
ontity of mail matter to be carried from 
achington to the city of New York, and that 
~~ every year inereasing at a rapid rate, and 
- its transportation a road of the kind pro- 
cod is necessary ; and as Congress clearly has 
»ower, why should it withhold the granting 
ho charter? But there is an additional 
n why this bill should pass, and that is in 
commercial point of view, in case Congress 
the power. By reference to the eighth sec- 
sy of article one of the Constitution of the 
‘ted States it will be seen that Congress 
hall have power ** to regulate commerce with 
‘reign nations and among the several States 
dq with the Indian tribes.’’ Thus it will be 
«en that Congress has the right of regulating 
commerce, not only with foreign nations, but 
“among the several States ;’’ and | would ask 
wis this right to be exercised except by pro- 
ling for public improvements for the trans- 
rtation of commerce? ‘This clfuse of the 
Constitution has received a judicial construc- 
thon showing the power to regulate trade among 
‘he several States. I refer, first, to the case 
f Gibbons vs. Ogden, in 9 Wheaton’s Reports 
{ Decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
(nited States, commencing on page 1, Chief 
stice Marshall, who delivered the opinion 
f the court in that case, says on page 190, 
speaking in regard to navigation: 
“All America understands and has uniformly 
nderstood the word ‘commerce’ to comprehend 
ivigation. It was so understood and must 
enso understood when the Constitution was framed, 
Lue powerover commerce, including navigation, was 
meof the primary objects fur which the people of 
America adopted their Government, and must have 
been contemplated in forming it. The Convention 


keep down a rival road ? 


\ 


res 


have | 


must have used the word in that sense, because all | 


have understood itin that sense, and the attempt to 
restrict itcomes too late.”’ 


On page 194 of same case the learned judge 
Savs;: 


* The subjeet to whieh the power is next applied is 
)commerce ‘among the several States.’ The word 
‘among’ means intermingled with. A thing which 
lsamong Others is intermingled with them. C m- 
merce among the Stateg cannot stop at the external 
boundary line of each State, but may be introduced 
into the interior.”’ 


‘ 


Also, on page 196 of same case, in speaking 
of commerce amung States, he says: 
“They either join each other, in which case they 


are separated by a mathematical line, or they are || 
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In3 Wallace's Reports, 713, Gilman rs. Phil- 
adelphia, in which Justice Swayne delivered the 
Opinion, itis held that— 


“The power to regulate commerce comprehends 
the control tor that purpose, and to the extent neces- 
sary, of all the navigable waters of the United States 
which are accessible, and includes necessarily the 
powerto prevent any obstructions to the navigation.” 

And in 6 MeLean’s Reports, 237, Jolly vs. 
Terre Haute Draw- Bridge Company, it is laid 
down that— 


The power to regulate commerce gives the Gen- 


eral Government jurisdiction overnavigable streams | 


so far as may be necessary for commercial purposes.” 

From the above authorities it will be seen 
that the construction given to the Constitution 
of the United States by the highest tribunal of 
the country gives Congress a clear right to 
regulate commerce among the States. 
may be said that the authorities cited mainly 
refer to navigable streams. It will be remem- 
bered that at the adoption of the Constitution 
we had to depend mainly upon navigation for 
our commerce, as our ratlroads, which have 
done so much for our commerce, are of recent 
origin; but in the case of Gray vs. Clinton 
Bridge, to be found in 16 American Law Regis- 
ter, commencing on page 149, in an opinion 
delivered by Justice Miller, one of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, it 
is held that the power given by the Constitution 
to Congress to regulate commerce is as appli- 
cable to railroads as navigable streams. ‘The 
learned judge, in same case, says : 

**Under the power to regulate commerce Congress 


may legalize a bridge erected by a railroad company 
over anavigable river.” 


And also, that— 


“Railroads which are parts of lines of interstate 


communication are equally subject to the regulation 
of Congress as are steamboats,”’ 

There can be no doubt, Mr. Speaker, of the 
constitutignal power of Congress to regulate 
commerce among the several States, whether 
conveyed on water or railroads; andl am some- 
what surprised to hear any lawyer on this floor 


| doubt such authority, which to me is perfectly 


| commercial point of view ? 


plain by the language of the Constitution with- 
out calling in the aid of decisions of our highest 
courts for its interpretation. It is evident that 
Congress possesses the constitutional power to 
pass this bill, and the next question to con- 
sider is, whether such a road is necessary in a 
I hold that it 1s. 
It would be strange indeed, Mr. Speaker, if 
only one railroad was necessary to lead to the 
capital of a nation for the immense travel and 
large amount of products necessarily to be 
conveyed. 
eighty thousand of a population dependent 


| mainly upon one railroad, which can exact 
| exorbitant prices; hence the reason why it is 


remote from each other, in which case other States || ° ; 7 
| 18 certainly a strange argument against pub- 


Hiehetweenthem. Whatiscommerce ‘among’ them, 
and how is it to be conducted? Can a trading expe- 
dition between two adjoining States commence and 
terminate outside of each? And if the trading in- 


tercourse be between two States remote from each | 
ocuer, must it not commence in one, terminate in 


another, and probably pass through a third?” 


On same page the learned judge further re- 
marks : 


j What is this power? It is the power to regulate, 
‘hat is, to prescribe the ruleby which commerce is to 
re governed. This power, like all others vested in 
congress, is complete in itself, may be exercised to 
ss uttnost extent, and acknowledges no limitations 
other than are presented in the Constitution.” 


And finally, on page 197 of same case, said 
judge in the Opinion continues to say : 


oi Af as has always been understood, the sover- 
lgnty of Congress, though limited to specified ob- 
“cts, 18 plenary as to those objects, the power over 
“ineree with foreign nations and amoung the sev- 
era “tates 18 vested in Congress as absolutely as it 
Would be in a single Government having in its con- 
*tiiudon the same restrictions on the exercise of 


the power as are found in the Constitution of the 
hited States,” 


so expensive to live in Washington. But we 
are told that the present railroad can accom’ 
modate the traveling public, and that there is 
no occasion for any other at this time, as it 
may injure the one now in operation. ‘This 


lie improvements, that the public must be 


| oppressed for fear another road might inter- 


| the profits of those now in operation. 


fere with the profits of a great corporation that 
for years has controlled the transportation to 
this city. Sir, as statesmen we are not to take 
such a narrow view. It might as well be said 
we should allow but so many stores in a city or 
town, asif more were allowed it might diminish 
Com- 
petition is the life of business. and ought to be 
encouraged. 


ington city, I will mention a fact that is well 
known to the traveling public, and that is the 
inconveniences and delay at Baltimore. Pas- 
sengers to Washington over the Pennsylvama 
railroad, and Philadelphiaand Erie railroad b,y 
way of the Northern Central road, cannot check 
their baggage further than Baltimore, and are 
there taxed to have their persons and baggage 
conveyed from one depot to another, and 


- 


But it | 


We have here a city of upward of 


As so much has been said about | 
the present railroad accommodation to Wash- | 


Blair. Ho. or Reps. 


besides are delayed several hours. Whose 
fault is is? Certainly her the Penn 
svivania, Philadelphia and Erie, or Northera 
Central railway; for it is well k 
are the most 


country, 


th not eit 


nown that they 


accommodating roads of the 
Phen the faalt of 

having charge of the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
road. 


it must be those 


l'o all other IMportanl piaces arrange 


ments are made by which baggage can be 
checked through, but to the cap tual of the 
nation this hasbeen denied. I would ask how 


long are these inconveniences to be endured? 
I presume, Mr. Speaker, until we get another 
road constructed over which passengers and 
freight can pass without change or delay. | 
trust, Mr. Speaker, this bill may pass, and that 
our capital may be more convenient of access. 


| Railroad from Washington to New York, 
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SPEECH OF HON. AUSTIN BLAIR, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix tut Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 9, 1869. 

The House having under consideration the bill 

H. R. No. 621) to authorize the building of a mili- 

tary and postal railway from Washington, District 
of Columbia, to tne city of New York— 

Mr. BLAIR said : 

| Mr. Speaker: I am indebted to the gen- 

|| tleman from New York for five minutes, in 

which to express briefly my ardent desire for 

the passage of this bill. A great, and I think 

‘| it may be said a crying, evil has induced the 

| bringing of this proposition before Congress 

session after session for a good while. | believe 

the time has arrived when ihe measure ought 

to pass, and when Congress 1s about ready to 

pass it. I said it was an evil. ‘The eloquent 

| gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Kevcey, | 

in the conclusion of his speech, was ubliped to 

confess that. But he, for the first time since [ 

have been in the habit of hearing him here, is 

troubled with constitutional scruples. | have 

not before observed the gentleman from Peun- 

|| sylvania to be troubled so mueh with these 

i scruples as he seems to be upou this subject. 

| He has been one of those who have been wont 

| 


| 
| 


to declare that this is a nation with powers 
ample to assert its dignity and its rights as a 
nation. 
| the furthest, [ think the eloquent gentleman 
|| from Pennsylvania has been disposed to do so, 
| 
} 


And if anybody has gone as far as 


But now he says this is a doubtful constitu- 
tional power. I shall not, more than he, stop 
to discuss that question here. 
|| to leave it, when it arises, to the courts of the 
(| country. Bat I do not believe this is in the 
|, slightest degree a doubtful power. That it 
|| has not been exercised heretofore is certainly 
| 

| 

| 


1 am willing 


true, for there has not seemed to be a demand 
for it. And that it is new makes it strike the 
minds of gentlemen with, perhaps, a little sur- 
prise. But in the Constitution there is a broad 
power to regulate commerce between the States 
of the Union. How? That is lett to the dis- 
cretion of Congress, as has been held by the 
courts over and over again. Whatever will 
minister directly or by fair inference to that 
object is within the power of Congress, and 
Congress must of necessity be the judge in this 
| regard. Now, across this great national high- 
|| way between the capital of the nation, this 
| metropolitan city where the political power of 
the nation resides, and the great city where 
the financial power of the country has its cen- 
ter. there lie two States that forbid any com- 
petition with their railroad lines. These States 
will neither build competing lines nor allow 
| their citizens to do so. They have shut up 
the way-from Washington to New York and 
| will open it to no one, 
| The gentleman speaks to us about monop- 
olies, Why, sir, is there any worse mouopoly 
than this? Let a man travel from New York 
I! to Washington a few times, and he will find as 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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he goes that there is a monopoly there that not 
ouly bas a grinding power in its hands, but is 
in-glent and overbearing to a degree that can 
hardly be met with elsewhere. ‘They have no 
, They 
ke epoup prices to a degree far beyond whiat 
other corporations are charging, so far as I 
kuow, They are di posed to make out of this 
monopoly every dollar that it is possible for 
them to gather from the pockets of those who 


h position to accommodate the public. 


are compelled to pass over the road, 

Tha rej the State of New Jersey, substan- 
thally supporting its government, so | am in- 
formed and believe, by the collection of sub- 
that are all obliged to pay for the 
wivilege of passing over her soil. Shall we 
onger allow this to continue ? And if we shall 
not.as df believe will be the decision of this House 
then what are we to do?) The only way, in 
my judgment, is to create another line and give 
to some other company the pow er to ZO across 
Maryland and New Jersey, and thus create a 
wholesome competition, This isa most reason- 
able and necessary power and will be exereised, 
tot iu the interests of monopoly, bat in direct 
hostility to a most unjust and exclusive mou- 
nopoly already existing. 

Gentlemen who oppose the passage of this 
bill seem to take for granted that every exer- 
if the powers of the national Government 
must be in the interests ot monopoly and Op: 
pression, while the States may be safely intrusted 
with unlimited diseretion. 


sidies we 


It is to be observed 
that thisis eminently a national route. Lt passes 
through four States, and, departing from this 
District, terminates in a fifth. To admit the 
right of one of these States to bar the way 
against all comers, while she stands on her bor- 
der taking toll of every being and everything 
that crosses that line, is to coufess our inability 
to do the most necessary thing for the common 
intere st of the whole people. If the power of 
taxation involves the powerofdes’ ruction, then 
a State may upon a given line utterly destroy 
the whole coumerce and business of the eoun- 
trv, unless a remedy can be found in Congress. 
Bat it has been argued here that the interests 
of the people of the States may be safely trusted 
to preventsuch aresult. Untortunately for this 
argumentthe very evil which this billis intended 
to remedy proves its unsoundness. The State 
of New Jersey finds it largely for her interest to 
levy Dlack mail upon all the travel and business 
which pass over this great line of railroad, and 


sue remains stubbornly deaf to all the demands | 


of reciprocity and good neighborhood. Can it 
be possible that the nation is powerless to pre- 
vent this? Are the States of this Union so 


many independent sovereignties, which are at 


liberty to build impassable barriers against the | 
people of the whole country unless they will | 


pay tribute tosuch monopolies as the cupidity 
or hosulity of the States may require? I shall 
not give my assent to so mischievous, not to 

say absurd, a proposition, 
lam not surprised to see gentlemen on the 
other side of the House unite to raise the ery 
of State rights against this Dill. They live in 
the ideas of fifty years ago. We cannot con- 
If we tell 
them that the power to regulate commerce 
between the States is the power to build trans- 
state railways; that commerce abandons the 
lakes and the rivers, and even the ocean itself, 
and speeds across the continent upon the iron 
rail, the Democratic party only stares at us. 
The magnetic telegraph itself can only give it 
a spasm as it feebly croaks State rights. Ifa 
great nation demands national highways for 
the encouragement of its industries and the 
development of its resources, no matter how 
great the necessity, it must yield to every 
State the right to veto the project. And thus 
local jealousies, private greed, and ignorant 
stupidity miust be allowed to defeat the most 
I My own 


vince them that the world moves. 


necessary and beneficial measures. 
State is most deeply interested in this ques- 
tion. 


| other States. 


except the south, the great body of her pro- 
ductions and trave! must seek an outlet through 
If these States may at will close 
up the way by oppressive taxation, our situa- 
tion ismostunfortunate. And [insist that the 
only security for cheap and speedy transporta- 
tion must be looked for in the power of Con- 
gress to open the way for trade and that inter- 
course which is a part of trade by annulling 


| repressive State laws or by providing national 








‘Surrounded by lakes upou all sides | 


highways over which the people of all the States 


may pass upon equal terms. We shall look in 
vain for any other adequate regulation of the 
commerce between the States. 

If the time allowed me would permit it I 
should look a little carefully into those inter- 
pretations of the Constitution which have been 
relied upon to maintain the right of the States 
lying across the line of the proposed railroad 
to continue the odious monopoly which they 
have established. But that may not be, and 
I only say that they constitute a part of a 
vicious jurisprudence which grew up under the 


| . . . . . 
| baleful influence of an exaggerated notion of 


State rights, which finally led those maintain- 
ing it to deny to the national Government all 
rights whatsoever. ‘These interpretations, let 
us hope, have passed away with the occasion 
for them, and that hereafter the Constitution 
may be read inthe light of a vigorous common 
sense, as if it were intended to build up and 
not to destroy the nation. 

With these views of the constitutional au- 
thority of Congress over the subject it only 
remains to consider whether its exercise is now 
expedient. That the abuse in this instance is 
great and requires a speedy abatement in some 
form is not denied. But we are told that to en- 
ter upon this system of internal improvement 
isamostdangerousexperiment; thatthe power 
is subject to great abuses, and we had better 
keep clear of the matter altogether. It is true 
that the power may be improvidently exercised 
every other power of Goverument may 
be, and in this respect it does not differ from 
any other; but this does not afford a reason 
for refusing to perform an act which is clearly 
proper and necessary; nor is it to be pre- 
sumed that Congress will act unwisely and in 
hostility to the publie good. 

We have been solemnly warned in this de- 
bate both from Maryland and Pennsylvania that 
the passage of this bill will bring down upon 
Congress the terrible lobby from thirty States, 
and the whole legislation of the country will be 
corrupted. Sir, | am not alarmed at this lobby 
if it shall come, nor do I believe in the danger 
of its coming. Most of the States already have 
upon their statute-books free railroad laws, and 
so far are they from being frightened lest too 
many may be built that they are stimulating 
these enterprises to the utmost of their power. 
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There is no danger from the lobby when there | 


are no subsidies, and the virtue of Congress 
does not need to sound an alarm before the 
temptation is offered. If the Legislatures of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland have been able to 
withstand the terrible lobby while voting spe- 
cial privileges, then I will trust the virtue of 
Congress while it goes about to destroy those 
monopolies. 

It is difficult to believe that the House will 
be much moved by this appeal to its supposed 
weakness, or that it will refuse to exercise a 
most useful and necessary power in the pres- 
ent case because it is possible that the same 
ower may be abused in some other case. 
Bat the gentleman from Pennsylvania is also 
alarmed lest the company chartered by this bill 
shall conceive the dangerous design of build- 
ing its road and running its engines through 
the middle of his beloved Philadelphia and 
upon streets at a different grade from that 
established by the corporation, and in fact 
smashing up # sidewalk beyond all hope of 
repair. These be fearful dangers no doubt, 
but Iam sure he will escape them, considering 
that the company will be obliged to pay roundly 
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for all the property it takes and all the d 
itdoes. And then. sir, the ge aiken or 
Maryland [Mr. Puecrs] is greatly tro..i, 

a somewhat opposite direction, ae 
fears—and I think we all share in thea: , 
that the time will speedily come why ae 

run past Baltimore by steam. Farewell. 
sir, to the charming omnibus line : ae 
the great horse teains which, with the or 


he era 





at the rate of two miles an hour thy 
inetropolis of Maryland with a cheery 


up’ and **Gee-ho!"’ I think we shay = 
cile ourselves to this change at Baltimore. I: 
| will be some compensation that we att a 
longer see women and children, the aved . 
halt, and the blind tumbled out of the o.. 
coming in from the Northwest at all time... 
night and day and in all weather, and deliver.) 
over to the howling gang to whom ‘ 
compelled to intrust themselves jn passing 


through the Monumental City. 





| law of July 5, 1862, these different nations hac 


On the 


Mr. Speaker, the spirit of American eytor. 
prise refuses longer to be bound by th, 
atious restrictions upon the speed and comfort 
of travel. If the States will not furnish 
highways required by the people the country 
‘tails upon the national Congress to supply tye 
defect, and we shall not long refuse to res) 
tothe call, Let us pass this bill and put wy 
record our determination to remove out of tho 
way every obstruction placed across ihe gr 
avenues of commerce and business, wih: 
State monopolies or otherwise. 
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Frauds against the Choctaw Indians, 


| SPEECH OF HON. SIDNEY CLARKE, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 10, 1869, 


of Heald and Wright against the 
Choctaw Ladians. 


elaim 


Mr. CLARKE, of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in order to bring this question to the consider: 
ation of the House, I will state as brictl 
possible the facts in the case. Joseph G. I 
was licensed to trade with the Choctaws in the 
spring of 1848. In 1858, with a view to re 
tiring, he sold an interest in his store to his 
two clerks—F. E. Williams and L. b. Dow— 
and turning over the active management to 
them, went to live in Massachusetts. In the 
spring of 1861, the partuership with Williams 
and Dow having expired, Mr. Heald returned 
from Massachusetts to take charge of the part 
nership effects, which befonged almost exciu- 
sively to him, the interest of Williams and 
Dow having been purchased with notes wiih 
are still unpaid. In April, 1862, Mr. Head 
went back to his residence in Massachusetts. 

Atter the close of the war, on his way to | 
Indian country to look after his buildings a 
other property, he heard Commissioner Coney 
state to the Choctaws and other tribes who wud 


been hostile that under their treaties and the 


| forfeited and lost all their rights to lands anu 


annuities, but that the President did not wish 
to take advantage of the forfeiture. [toccurred 
to Mr. Heald that if the Government was Wil 
ing to restore as a matter of favor lands and 
annuities to Indians who had forfeited them by 
acis of hostility it would of course be willing 
to secure simple justice to its own loyal « 


| zens trading among such Indians under 


| special protection of a license. 


He therefore presented a statement ot 
claims to Commissioner Cooley at the ludias 
ottice, aud was referred by him to the Cho: 
delegation then in Washington. with the as- 
ance that whatever arrangement they mich 


make for the payment of his claims would 
satisfactory to the Department. Phe claims 
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-ed to the delegates were under the 


r heads: 


1 ~+y-two bales of cotton taken by the Choe- 
poe : . 35,580 00 





ae \ nomena 9 OOOSEs cbesceveceseves cesece 5.925 00 
. nees to the Choctaw treasurer 
” hef ak CUED vcccaxcacne heed soararescecennd 5.290 76 
, For protested draft on KE. W. Lehman 
Bo i Bratt et s..2c-anensoz savessenrsnsernnessesens 40.943 42 
by cums due from individual Ludians... 34,551 62 
7 Bic = |e gests densudsheteuaenaes §9),288 SO 
Total ..cccccceceeeeeeeer sees 590, 


explain these claims fully as they ap- 
ed to the delegates it is necessary to say 
othing of the character of Mr. Heald and 
business. Instead of confining himself 
vars that he had taken a good deal of pains 
nduce the Choctaws to work; had built 

is und thus encouraged them to raise wheat ; 

ad put up ‘*‘gins,’’ and distributed cotton- 
od gratuitously, thereby getting them into the 
wavot raising cotton, Hehad also contributed 
y in various ways toward their schools, 
‘mself built and started a neighborhood 
| near his store, and had made advances 
rthe schools supported by the nation, some 
of which advances, amounting to several thou- 
cand dollars in gold, were repaid in confed- 
erate paper, now on hand, and of course thor- 
chiv worthless. In his business transactions 

he had so conducted himself as to secure the 
‘mplieit confidence of the Indians, and had 
never had any difficulty or misunderstanding 
whatever in the settlement of any accounts. 
All this was well known to the delegates. ‘Two 
of them had grown up near his store. Of 


nore 
{ 


these two one had been treasurer, had kept his 


money in and conducted his business through 
Heald’s store. He knew that just such ad- 


yances as are embraced in the claims under 


the third head had been made while he was 
treasurer, knew the parties to whom the pay- 
ments had been made, and also knew that a 
large sum was actually due to Heald for such 
advances. 

So, too, as tothe individual accounts. Heald 
was unable to give the items, as most of his 


books had been destroyed, but he furnished the | 


names of two hundred and thirty-two debtors 
with the balance due from each. ‘The dele- 
gates, Page and Riley, and the secretary, Le 
Flore, knew every one of these names, and 
knew generally that the parties were indebted 
to Heald. They did not know the precise 
amount, but they knew that Heald was not the 
man to claim what was not justly due him. 
And it isa remarkable fact that not a single 
doubt has been cast upon any one of the two hun- 
dred and thirty-two items composing the aggre- 
gate of $34,551 62, er upon any one of thirty 
items which made up the sum of $5,290 70 for 
advances to the treasurer. The attacks upon 
the claim have been confined to the items for 
the cotton and the mill property taken by the 
Choctawsand forthe protested draft. The whole 
amount of $34,551 62 for individual debts was 
not indeed allowed, but it was reduced in this 
way: some of the accounts, amounting to 
>10,000,the delegates said could not be collected 
the collection of the remaing $24,551 62 they 
‘uid would be expensive, and they insisted 
that 310,000 should be allowed the Choctaw 
tation for collecting $24,500, thus reducing the 
ucowance forindividual aceountsto $14,551 62. 
lhe charge for advauces to the treasurer was 
aiowed by the delegates in full. Its correet- 
ness has never been disputed. The claim 
r cotton was for forty-eight bales and a quan- 
‘ty of unbaled lint and seed-cotton, esti- 
uated at fourteen bales more, in all sixty-two 
aies left at the gin by Mr. Heald in 1862 and 
‘aken by the Choctaws during the following 
Winter. The mill property was in charge of 
an engineer, who left the country in the spring 
of 1563 to save his life, which had been repeat- 
edly threatened. Before leaving he attempted 
to sell the engine, mills, gin, &c., but was 


I 
} 
i 
‘ 


my 


Frauds against the Choctaw Indians- 


che mere buying and selling of goods it | 


Ss 

prevented by the Choctaw authorities, who took 
possession of the entire mill property and used 
it for their own benefit until it was captured by 
General Blunt, of the Union Army. ‘The claim 
is for the actual value of the property lost in 
consequence of the seizure by thé Choctaws 

The charge of 340,043 42 for the protested 
draft had its origin in an effort made by the 
agents of the Choctaw nation to realize in the 
Indian country the value of certain gold de 
posited for the nation in St. Louis, on the 24th 
of August, 1861, for which a certificate had 
been given, payable twelve months after date, 
with six per cent. interest on the sum depos 
ited, which was 833.018 89. The ecertifieate 
had been transferred to Ik. W. Lehman & 
Brother, of Philadelphia. 

Sampson Folsom states in his letter to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs that he was spe- 
cially employed to get this money transferred 
tothe Choctaw country. About the same time 
Major Heald had a large amount of confeder- 


ate paper which he had been compelled to | 


receive in payment for goods, and which he 
was desirous of converting into funds avail 
able in the North, whither he was anxious to 
transfer his effects. His former partner, Wil 
liams, purchased for him Folsom’s draft on 
Lehman and Brother, paying therefor the face 





of the certificates, namely : ; 
CPCI Ros aicices enka acces cxsccstnsedtiencsccan POOCeEer Om 
With interest from August, 1851, to June, 
i hncsicnnebtih spacanabsiiesieunaidavadnedie dinate sequen 1,649 87 
Increasing the sum due in gold to......... 34,668 76 


To which he added fifty per cent. pre- 


iid sted cineca cdc iciaestneneeae 17,534 38 
Making the aggregate paid in con feder- 
WO indi dv cencacacucdsaxetsansersiaadtaratitusees $52,008 14 


The confederate money, it is admitted, was 
paid by Williams, and it 1s also admitted that 
it was applied at the same rate to the payment 
of the debts of the nation, its creditors receiv- 
ing three dolfars in confederate for two in 
gold. General Pike. one of the creditors, 
states that he himself was paid at that rate 
with paper which came from Heald through 
Williams. 

The draft thus purchased was on the 6th of 
September, 1862, protested for non-payment, 
and when put in suit a few days afterward the 
defense set up by Lehman was that he had re- 
ceived the certilicates upon which the draft 
was drawn from his former partner, Johnson, 


| in payment for Lehman's interest in certain 


partnership property held by and sold to John- 
son at Memphis; that Lehman regarded the 
gold for which the certificates were given as 
his own property, and had disposed of it ae- 
cordingly six months before the sale to Wil- 
liams of I’olsom’s draft. 

The suit against Lehman was still pending, 
awaiting evidence to rebut Lehman’s alilega- 
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The correctness of this aggregate the dele 


+ 


tes, alter two months examination of the 
did not dispute. lhe 
raised was to the individual accounts 


ra 
papers, ouly objection 
nts, which, 
as before stated, were cut down hot becnuse 
they were not justly due, but by striking out 
310,000 for bad debts and charging = 10,000 
more for collecting the residue. 

It also appears that the delegates did not 
wish the alteration discussed in the Senate. 
They did not want it known at that particular 
time, when a treaty lnghly favorable to them was 
under consideration, that their people had been 
engaged during the war in serzin rthe millsand 


the cotton of loyal citizens, leensed to trade 


| among them, or that their government oflicers 


had been guilty of any such swindling as was 
involved inthe double sale of the draft tor gold. 


| They therefore agreed to allow the claim, less 


| the Sv2U0.00U0 deducted as above 


shown from 
the private accounts, and thereby reduced to 
$70,288 80, which they requested Commis- 
siouer Cooley to provide for in the treaty. In- 


| stead of doing so, he prepared the fiftieth article 
| as it now stands, adding $20,000 for Reubeu 


| appealed to the Senate for redress. 


Wright, and requiring the whole to be exam- 
ined by commissioners who were authorized to 
investigate other claims, which if allowed were 
to be paid out of the 390,000 provided for 
Heald and Wright. Against the injustice of 
admitting others to share in what was justly 
due to them, Heald and Wright protested, and 


» vive 
Lo give 


| them an opportunity to be heard the ratifica- 
| tion of the treaty was suspended. 


‘The Choectaws and their advisers, unwilling 
for various reasons to risk any debate in the 
Senate, appealed to Heald and Wright to with- 


| draw their opposition, and Commissioner Coo- 


ley joined inthe appeal. It was urged that there 


were no other claimants who could justly par- 
ticipate in the $90,000 provided by the fittieth 
article; that Heald and Wright were the only 
loyal citizens of the United States who were 
licensed traders in the Choctaw country, and 
were consequently the only persons who could 
claim under that article. Major Heald had 
objected that it was hard to require him to 
procure proof in the Choctaw country of the 


| items of his accounts against individuals in the 
| absence of bis account books, which had been 


tions, when Major Heaid’s claims were submit: | 


ted to the Choctaw delegates. ‘lwo of them 
stated that to their personal knowledge John- 


son, the former partner of Lehman, had paid | 


the Choctaws full value for the certificates, 
thereby establishing for Lehman a perfect de- 
fense by verifying his statements which Major 
Heald had regarded as false and fraudulent 
until the fact of the payment by Johnson, since 
admitted by Messrs. Folsom and Battice, was 
made known to him by the delegates. 

The claims thus set forth, as presented to 
the delegates, were of a twofold character, 


national and individual. 


The first four classes, namely— 





Dis IP Oe sited bnttindied aisdinnedidisakolentdaides 3 $5,580 00 
2. For mill property............... I ate aaiate wee 3,923 00 
3. For advances to the treasurer..............0 200 76 


40943 42 


4. For protested draft on Lehman...... 





$55,737 18 
were all claims on the nation as a body. 

The fifth class was of an individual charac- 
ter, namely: 


er 


5. For balances due from individuals, $54,501 62° — 


swelling the aggregate claims to 3!).285 Sv, 


destroyed during the war, leaving him barely 
& memorandum of names and amounts due. 
To this Commissioner Cooley replied that the 
Choctaw delegates were intelligent men, un- 
derstood the matter thoroughly, and that their 
testimony as to the correciness of the claim 
would be sufticient. 

Heald and Wright consequently withdrew 
their opposition. The treaty was ratified; 
commissioners were appointed; the claims 
were examined in this city, and, as the claim 
ants supposed, the case was closed. It was 
reopened, however, at kort Smith, in Arkansas, 
titteen miles from Major Heald’s former trad 
ing post. Four attorneys appeared for the 
Choctaws. No evidence was produced against 
Wright. That against Heald was confined to 


| the charges for cotton and for mill property. 


It was not denied that cotton belonging to 
Major Heald had been taken by the Choctaws. 
The only question was as to the amount, and 
whether the Choctaws were properly respons 
ible for it. Witnesses were produced who 
swore that instead of forty-eight there were 
only thirty-two bales at the gin; that of the 
thirty-two only thirteen were taken by the 
Choctaws, and that the eapture and distribn- 
tion were ordered by the rebel General Hind 
man, who, it was contended, was alone re- 


| sponsible. 


On the other hand, a freedman who had been 
many years'in Major Heald’s employment as 


| miller, swore positively under rigorous cross- 


examination to the number of bales and to the 
distribution of the whole. Some four or five 
other freedmen had previously made affidavits 
to the same effect. There was no sufficient 
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was 


orders d by 


f does not alter the 


yrool that the distribution 
I ndoianu, and li 


il was it 
fact that the Choctaws really took and had the 
benefit of Major Heald’s cotton without pay- 
ing for it. The facts previously stated as to 
the mill property were fully established before 
the commissioners, the only opposing evidence 
offered being that a certain part of the prop- 
erty, now iu possession of the quartermaster s 
department, had actually been restored to Major 
Heald, (which was shown to be untrue.) at Fort 
Santh, by the person who then held it for the 
quartermaster, After hearing all the testimony 
otlered by the Choctaw attorneys at Fort Smith 
the case was again closed, as the claimant 
thought finally. But it was opened once more 
at Boggy Depotin the Choctaw nation, to admit 
testimony showing that the money paid by Wil- 


liams for the deatt on Lehman was used in aid | 


of the rebellion, which was effectually dis- 
proved, not only by Williams himself, but also 
by Folsom and Battice, who had shown con- 
clusively that the whole amount went to pay 
Choctaw national debts incurred before the war. 

During all these attacks at Fort Smith, at 
Boygyy Depot, and in this city, it is to be noted 
that noi one syllable is said against the justice 
of Mr. Heald’s accounts against individuals or 
for advances to the Choctaw treasurer, though 
one of the attorneys who appeared against him 
at ort Smith, Campbell Le Flore, as secre: 


tury to the delegation at Washington, had ex- | 


amined every igureand was familiar with every 
name, Another attorney, John M. Nail, was 
ithe auditor upon whose drafts the advances to 
the treasurer were made. And still another 
attorney, Tandy Walker, lived in sight of Mr. 
lieald’s storehouse, knewall about his business, 
and was the identical rebel officer who had 
seized his mills. 

It is also to be noted that no allegation has 
been made affecting Mr. Heald’s integrity. 
Folsom ard Battice do, indeed, in sweeping 
terms denounce the claims of Heald and Wright 
as unjust, illegal, and fraudulent, but they do 
not point to a single act of either Heald or 
Wright, or toa single item in their accounts, as 
fraudulent in its character. They say that 
fraudulent means were used in the matter of 
the protested draft, not, however, by or in be- 
half of Heald, but in effecting the sale to John- 
son, by which Heald was fraudulently prevented 
from getting his money. And it should be borne 
in mind that the delegates who first agreed to 
pay these claims have uniformly insisted upon 
the correctness of their course, and that the 
nation was bound in good faith to comply with 
their engagements. One ofthem, Allen Wright, 
has since been elected principal chief, which 
ollice he now holds. Two of the others have 
since the treaty been elected to the council of 
which they are now members. Moreover, the 
late chief, who witnessed the treaty and is now 
a delegate representing the Choctaws in this 
city, has never taken any part against the pay- 
ment of the Heald and Wright claims, but on 
the contrary united with his codelegate, Israel 
l’olsom, in requesting the Secretary of the In- 
terior to provide for their payment. In a word, 


the only opposition to these claims comes | 


trom parties who are to receive one half of all 
they can save by reducing the payments of 
Heald and Wright below the awards of the 
commissioners. 

No attack has been made upon the items 
composing Mr. Wright's claim, which was ex- 


amined and admitted by the delegates after | 


Mr. Cooley had made provision for it in the 
treaty. The only charge now made against him 
affects his loyalty. It is specifically alleged 
that he furnished supplies to the company of 
David Harkins, a Choctaw captain in the rebel 
service. But it appears that Harkins was in- 
dicted, with his brothers Clay and Loring Har- 
kins aud three others, in the United States 
district court before the war, for murdering in 
the most brutal manner a white man living a 
few miles from Mr. Wright's store. The par- 


ties only escaped hanging by obtaining from 
President Buchanan an order for a nolle pro- 
sequé based upon a certain construction of the 
treaty of L859 touching thejurisdiction of the 
United States courts in such cases. The same 
band durmg the war butchered a boy on 
Wright's premises inside of his store-yard. 
They had frequently threatened to kill Wright 
himself, and a material point in his case grew 
out of the manner in which he had been treated 
by Harkins; and itis a fair inference that it 
was to avoid any discussion in the Senate of 
such facts and of the killing of a freedman left 
in charge of Wright’s cattle in the Choctaw 
country that the Choctaw delegates so readily 
agreed to pay Wright's claims. 

| have thus plainly stated, Mr. Speaker, the 
material facts in this case. There can be no 
reasonable doubt but what the sum of $90,000 
is justly due to Heald and Wright from the 
Choctaw nation. There is no question but 
what the late treaty specifically provides for the 
payment of this sum; and in full view of all 
the facts and after a protracted and laborious 
examination of the whole subject, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the appearance of Folsom and 
Battice as the attorneys of the Choctaws and 
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control of Congress under them, I will oi: 


under agreement that they are to receive one | 


half of the money due Heald and Wright if 
they can defeat its payment before a committee 
of this House is utterly undefensible, shame- 
less, and dishonest, and ought to be rebuked by 
the prompt action of Congress in the passage 
of the resolution reported by the committee. 


Suffrage Constitutional Amendment, 
SPEECH OF HON. W. SAULSBURY, 
OF DELAWARE, 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
February 8, 1869. 


The Senate having under consideration the joint 


resolution (H, R. No. 402) proposing an amendmentto 
the Constitution of the United States— 


Mr. SAULSBURY said: 

Mr. Presipent: In approaching the discus- 
sion of this question I feel embarrassed by the 
importance and magnitude of the subject. It 


is presented by its friends in the name of and | 
| as a proposed amendment to the Constitution | 


of the United States. 


Itis no such thing within | 


the proper meaning of the term ‘‘amendment”’ | 


as used in the Constitution. 
alteration of the Constitution of the United 
States. It is more: it is a subversion of the 
Constitution and Government of the United 
States, and it isa subversion of the constitu- 
tions and governments of all the States com- 
posing the Federal Union. 
in its character. Jt is such a subversion of 
the Constitution and Government of the Uni- 
ted States, and of the constitutions and gov- 
ernments of the States as, if proposed by two 
thirds of Congress and ratified by three fourths 
of the States, will have no valid obligatory force 
upon any State of this Union which refuses to 
ratify it. 

Sir, in considering a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States in cefer- 


It is revolutionary | 


It is achange, an | 


ence toany matter whatever, however conipara- | 


tively unimportant, it is necessary and proper 
that its consideration should be approached 
with great wisdom and caution. The example 
of the framers of the Constitution should be 
imitated by us; we should gather wisdom and 
instruction from that example. The men who 


framed that instrument were great men, learned || 
men, learned in all the learning of the past. | 
| of ali that is wise in the science of government 


They knew the history of the rise, decline, and 
fall of the many Governments which had pre- 
ceded them ; and they assembled for the pur- 
ose of forming a Government by which civil 


iberty regulated by law should be for all time | 


secured to them and their posterity. They had 
been subjects residing in separate colonies 
dependent upon a foreign Power. Théy bad 
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achieved their independenee of th: 
Power while united under Articles of ¢. 
eration for the common benetir of 4 l 

And here, sir, I will remark thar | 
love of the framers of the Coustiturio, ¢ 
independence of their separate anid 
communities or States, that in those, 
Confederation they secured, as they « 
forever, to themselves all the princip! 
dependent government which have evar j 

claimed by any wise legislator as embod. 
the doctrine of State rights. That ennt.a.. 
tion, by the very terms of its articles, was +, | 
a perpetual contederation orunion: and toc... 
that the rights of these distinct communities 
or States were not to be subject to the aben .», 


Suc 


4 


lite 
» +} 
t© the 


second of these articles. State rights, if they 


had not their origin in the Articles of Config 
eration, were secured by the Articles of Confed 
eration ; and he who now derides and seo » 
the doctrine of State rights is ignorant of th, 
history of his country or willfully perverts th 
theory of this Government from its ears, 
foundation. Article twoof the Articlesof ¢ 
federation reads: 
_ “Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence, and every power, jurisdiction 
right which is not by this confederation expr: 
delegated to the United States in Congress geson. 
bled.” a 
This was the doctrine held by the fathers jp 
the year 1777, when these articles were entered 
into. Having achieved their independence and 
having lived some ten or eleven years under 
these Articles of Confederation and enjoyed 
their benefits, but finding that they were no; 
adequate to all the emergencies of the States 
respectively or of the States united, these wise 
men, these great men, these giants in intellect, 
in learning and in wisdom, in comparison to 
whom the legislators and the public men of the 
present day are but ‘* pigmies perched on Alps,’ 
met in convention, and how did they meet 
Did they go there at the bidding of some great, 
central, consolidated power, to receive its com: 
mands and to execute its behests? No, sir; 
they went as embassadors from sovereign, in 
dependent States. They went with power dele- 
gated from political communities who exercised 
sovereign rights, who had secured by the Arti- 
cles of Contederation that sovereignty to them- 
selves and their posterity forever. Where was 
the man then in any State who scoffed at the 
doctrine of State rights? Where was the man 
so bold as in the face of the community in which 
he lived to say that his State was not a sov- 


ind 





| ereign State, that his State was not an inde- 
| pendent State? 


Where was the man then who 
said that it was ia the power of any association 
of States, either under the Articles of Conteder- 
ation under which they lived or under any form 
of government that might be proposed which 
would meet with general favor, to deprive the 
States of this sovereignty and independence? 
What, sir, did these great men do? But, 
perhaps, | am presumptuous in my utterances 
in view of the vast learning of the present day: 
this progressive age, when political science \s 
learned from newspapers and lectures, when 
the teachings of the fathers have almost ceased 
to be studied, and when it is the boast or the 
mere politician to say that such a Constitution 
as was framed by the fathers and such princt 
ples of governmentas were recognized by them 
to be salutary and wise would do for them, but 


| that we live ina new era, in a progressive age, 
that we have learned something, that the world 
‘has become more enlightened, and that the 


legislators and so-called statesmen of the pres: 
ent day carry heads as the special depositories 


and every other science! Sir, they assembled ; 
and did they act hastily, rashly, when they met 
to propose changesand alterations in the exist 
ing Articles of Confederation or to establish a 
new Constitution; did they agree upon such Con- 


' stitution hastily ; did they say that its wisdom 


was so manifest, so plain, that it commended 
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he judgment of everybody, and that they 
- ve 8 night session to hurry it through? 
“«: they proceeded cautiously, wisely. 
‘ere men raised up by the Almighty to 
-vanie laws tor political society; they 
. men specially raised Gp by the Almighty 
y the foundations of empire and (o secure 
he people of this western world forever the 
sess boon of civil liberty regulated by law. 
. was the object of their high mission, and 
: appli d themselves to the discharge of its 


toe from any partisan bias, free from 


es tre 

-. selush object, uninfluenced by any other 
~ aye than that of the good of the whole 
. ntry. ai . » | 
rhey had their differences in reference tothe 
ore and character of the government which 
jd be established. Various plans were 
r mitted to the Convention for the considera- 
y of its members. While there was no one 
ho denied that under the Articles of Confed- 
oration each State was sovereign and inde- 
nepdent, some thought it would be better to 
‘rogte @ new government possessing stronger | 
»wers, more comprehensive powers, but none 
wyestioned that the States whose representa 
ves were there assembled were sovereign and 
ndependent. | 
| cite these facts because they have relevancy 
the question now before the Senate. They 
‘to the nature and character and foundation 
‘the Federal Union as it exists under the Con- 
«itution of the United States. Some proposed 
at a national Government should be estab- 
hed, witha national Legislature, a national 
Executive, and a national judiciary—a strong | 
entralized Government, whose supreme au- 
thority in reference to almost all subjects should 
be recognized and obeyed from one extent of 
thecountry to the other, and within whose keep- | 
ng should rest the rights of the people of the | 
States. What was the action of the aa | 
| 


y W 


a 


ipon that question? Did they mean to estab- 
ish a national Government? Did they mean 
establish a national Legislature? Did they | 
mean to establish a national judiciary? If | 
they had so meant, they would have established | 
them. What didtheydo? Why, sir, the prop- 


anational Legislature, a national executive, and 
anational judiciary, was solemnly voted down in 
that Convention ; the words were stricken out of 
the plan, and it was then, after long, cautious, | 
and wise deliberation, determined upon by them } 
establish a Federal Union; and that there 
might be no mistake in reference to the nature 
aud character of that Federal Union, of the | 
powers to be possessed by the Federal Gov- | 
ernment and the powers to be enjoyed by the | 
States, they reduced their agreement and bond 
sent it forth to whom ? 
United States ? 


To the people of the 
Not at all, sir; because they 


United States. 
_There was then no people of the United | 
States, and in its strict and legitimate sense 


ce oe me : 
day, any further than you may call the in- 


tion to establisha national Government, with | 


| 

of union to writing, solemnly signed it, and 
} 
| 


commend itself to their judzment. They sub- 
mitted the organic law framed by them for the 
common government of the eontederated States 
of the Union to those States respectively—an 
organic law which, in the language of Mr. 
Madison, did not so much confer new powers 
on the Union as it strengthened and invigo 
rated those already possessed by the Union. 
‘* Truth is,’’ says he, Federalist No. 39: 
“That the great principles of the Constitution pro- 
posed by the Convention may be considered less as 
absolutely new than as the expansion of principles 
which are found in the Articles of Confederation.” 
And, sir, the very form of the submission of 
the Constitution for ratificatica indicates most 
clearly and shows most conclusively the nature 


and character of the Constitution itself. It was | 


| framed, not by representatives elected by the 
| whole people of the United States, nor was it 


| 
there is no people of the United States to- } 
| 


habitants of this country the people of the | 
United States, because they are the people of 
the States united. In that sense they are the 


people of the United States, but in no other || 


‘egitimate and proper sense. ‘lhey are the 
people of the several States united together 
under one common form of government, with | 
very limited and delegated powers. ‘They did 
not send it forth to the people of what you 
call the United States for their ratification. 
, hose men were not in the habit of sending 
‘Orta Organic laws to the great mass of people 
inhabiting a vast country to be considered ina 
great Democratic assemblage of unlimited 
uumbers and determined by a unanimous or 
majority vote of the assembled multitude. The 
example of the inhabitants of ancient Poland, 
‘mong whom no law could be enacted but by 
“ie unanimous voice of the people, did not | 


framed by delegates appointed by the several 
States according to population; but it was 
framed by delegates appointed by the several 
States, each State having an equal vote upon 
all its provisions. There is the sovereignty of 
the States indicated ; there is the independence 
of the States indicated, recognized in the very 
formation of the Federal Constitution, and 
while the fathers lived recognized by every act 


of legislation and every act of amendment of | 


the Constitution. 


It was submitted not to the people of the 
United States, nor to the people of the States ; 


it was submitted to independent, sovereign | 


States, and it was ratified not by the people of 
the United States, but it was ratified by the 
several States; and so the form of ratification 
of every State of that instrument appears of 
record. 
tion than now, was the first to accept it as the 
bond of union between the States. She was 


My own State. then fewer in popula- | 


one of the thirteen that gave the opportunity | 


to these new States to come in and enjoy with | 


her the blessings of acommon Federal union ; 
and now, although they have outstripped her 


population, and are more extensive in domain, 


| in the race of States and outnumbered her in || 


these new States, which were then a howling | 


wilderness, the native domain of the buffalo and 
the wild animals which roved in their forests— 
and of these new States one, the youngest of 
them all—comes and proposes to fasten upon 


my State and other States, against their will, an | 


amendment, as it is called, to the Constitution 
of the United States which subverts her gov 
ernment, destroys her sovereignty and her in- 
dependence ; makes her amere creature to do 
the will and bidding of a so-called lederal 
Congress. Modesty, sir, if nothing else, should 
have kept the State of Nevada, extensive in 
domain, few in population, a political baby in 
its swaddling clothes, from coming into the 


| Senate of the United States and attempting 
| to force upon the States which gave Nevada 
did not know that there was any people of the | 


the only right she has to be heard in this Hall, 


laws and constitutional amendments not only | 


repugnant to the wishes of their people, but 
destructive of their rights of self-government. 

Sir, the fathers framed no national Govern: 
ment. The term ‘‘ national Government’’ is 


of comparatively modern origin. 





It required 


the illumination of more modern times to apply | 


to a Federal Union the term ‘ nationality.”’ 
I suppose, Mr. President, if there were any 


| three men inthe United States who understood 


the true nature and character of the Govern- 
ment meant to be established by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States those men were 
Madison, Hamilton, and Jay. Their exposi- 
tions of it in the Federalist are cited by all par- 


ties in this Chamber, and are recognized, in | 


theory at least, however disregarded in practice, 
as the clearest and most authoritative exposi- 
tions of the text. And what was the doctrine 
of these men in respect to the nature and char- 
acter of our Government, Federal and State? 
Did they hold that the Federal Government was 
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derived their authority from it, and could exer- 
cise none except by its permission ? Nay, 
verily. "says Mr. Madison 
in the number of the Federalist already cited: 


** We have seen, suys 


“That in the new Government, asin the old, the 
general powers are limited, and that tbe States in all 
unenumeratedcases are left to the enjoymentof their 
sovereign and independent jurisdiction.” 

They held that the authority conferred by the 
States upon the Federal Government was su- 
preme within the legitimate exercise and opera- 
tionof that authority, and thatthe authority of 
the State governments was sovereign and inde- 
pendent in all matters and in reference to all 
subjects within their jurisdiction. They no- 
where claim for the l’ederal Government in any 
one or all of its departments united the pos: 
session of sovereign power. Sovereign power 
is inherent, original, self existent, and inca- 
pable of limitation. Supreme power may be 
derivative, limited tothe objects of its exercise, 
and byrules established by asuperior or sover- 
eign for its exercise. 

The States by the adoption of the Constitu 
tion created the Federal Government, and in 
this exercise of their joint sovereign powers 
limited its authority or derivative power from 
them to enumerated subjects. and made this 
derivative power in its just exercise supreme 
over any attempt to exercise authority in refer 
ence to any of these subjects by any other 
power. But the reserved power or authority 
of the States is supreme over any attempt to 
exercise authority in reference to subjects and 
powers reserved to the States, and within their 
sovereign and independent jurisdiction. It is 
a remarkable fact, indicating their precision 
of language and caution in the use of words, 
as well as thorough knowledge of the char- 
acter of our complex system of government, 
and one which I recommend to the calm and 


deliberate reflection of those advocating the 


sovereignty, absolute sovereignty of the Fed- 
eral Government, that there the earliest and 
most authoritative expositors of the Constitu 
tion nowhere and on no occasion apply the 
term sovereign to the definition of the powers 


| of that Government, and so frequently employ 


that term to the State governments. 
It may be said because I honestly hold 


| these opinions, and give utterance to them, 


that | am disloyal; for it is now claimed that 
any one who believes in the doctrine of State 
rights is disloyal. It may be said that | am not 
thoroughly and at heart attached to the Federal 
Union. Sir, I do not justify my loyalty. 1 
enter into no defense in reference to my attach- 
ment to the Federal Union. Harlots can prate 


| of virtue, and men whoare sapping the found 
' ations of their Government and plotting its 


destruction may prate of loyalty. Let such 
men defend their loyalty and their love of the 
Union. It becomes not one who has taken 
his lessonsin reference to the nature and char- 
acter of the Government under which he lives 
from the teachings of the men who made it. 

I say that the fathers held that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States did not establish a 
national Government, and was not a national 
Constitution, and had not the features of a 
national Constitution in the sense in which that 
term is now so generally applied. 

] will not take up the time of the Senate by 


|| reading extensively from the Federalist on that 


subject; but in one number, written by Mr. 


| Madison, in which he was commending the 


Constitution tothe people fortheir adoption, he 
expresses the opinion that it is neither national 
nor Federal in all respects, but that it is partly 
Federal! and partly national ; but nowhere does 
he say that it confers sovereign power upon 
the Federal Government. 1 submit, however, 
that even in the comparatively unimportant 
relationsin which itis considered by him as par- 


' taking of the character of national, it is strictly 


@ sovereign power; thatitsauthority wasunlim- || tt 
| on which it is to be estublished,”’ ‘‘ the agsent 


ited. and that the States were created by it. 


Federal. He considers the character of the 
Government first inrelation to ‘* the foundation 


wi eee 
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and ratification bythe people, not as individual 
‘ ] ing oneentire nation, but as com} osing 
t distinct and independent States to which 
1 respect ely belong 7 In this re spect he 


deciaresthe Governmentto be Federal, and not 
hit nal. The second relati mn he Cc onside: rs is 
the ‘sources from which the ordinary powers 
of government are to be derived.’’ ‘* The 
House of Representatives,’’ he says, ‘ will 
derive its powers from the people of America, 
and the people will be represented in the same 
proportion and on the same principle as they 
are in the Legislature of a particular State. 
So far the Government is vational, and not 
Federal.’ Tustead of saying that the ‘* House 
of Representatives will derive its powers from 
the people of America,”’ it would have been 
more aecurate to have said that the ‘ House 
of Representatives will derive its powers from 
the Constitution,’? and **shall be composed 
of members chosen every sec cond year,’ not 
by ‘‘the _beop le of America,’’ but ‘ by the 
peop le of the several States,’’ asthe Constitu- 
leclares, article one, section two. ‘So far 
the Government is Federal, and not national.”’ 
Without reading from the opinions of Mr. 
Madison further, I resume my own argument 
to show that the Government established by 
he Constitution is Federal, and not national. 
The composition of the Senate establishes, so 
far, the correctness of this principle. Article 
ne, section three, provides that ‘the Senate 
of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the Legis- 
lature thereof for six years, and each Senator 
shall have one vote.’’ 


tion ¢ 


a) 


The mode of electing 


Suffrage Constirt thional Ame nde ne Mr. 


the President of the United States is also | 


evidence of the Federal character of the Gov- 

ernment. Section one of article two provides 
he shall be elected as follows: 

D "Ea ‘h State shall appoint, in such manner as the 


Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors | 


Congress, 

In case the election of a President shall 
devolve upon the House of Representatives, 
‘the votes shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote.’ 
If the character of the General Government be 
considered in relation to the extent of its 
powers, itis Federal and not national: 


‘The idea of a national Government involves in it | 


not only an authority overthe individual citizen, but 
an indefinite supremacy over all persons and things 
so tar as they are objects of lawful government, 


Among a per ople consolidated into one nation this | 


supremacy iscompletely vested in the national Legis- 
lature. Among communities united for particular 
purposes, itisvested partly in the ponstal and partly 
in the municipal Legislatures. In the former case 
ail local authorities are subordinate to the supreme, 
and may be cantrolled, directed, or abolished by it 
at pleasure. In the latter the local or municipal 

aut eee ies form distinct. and independent portions 
ef the supremacy, no more ikboot within their re- 
spective spheres to the general authority than the 
general authority is subject to them within its own 
sphere, In this relation the proposed governinent 
cannot be deemed a national one, since its jurisdic- 
tion extends to certain enumerated objects only, and 
leaves to the several States a residuary and inviolable 
sovereignty over all otherobjects.—Federalist, No, 39. 


| admit that in the operation of its powers, 
in declaring peace and war, in regulating com- 
merce, in levying taxes, and in coining money, 
it presents characteristics of a national Gov- 


ernment, but net characteristics peculiar to a | 


national Government, a Federal Government. 
A confederated Government or distinct Gov- 
ernment, united by a league, the feeblest of all 
Governments, may possess the same powers 
by compactand operate those powers not only 
on the same subjects, but in the same manner 
and to the same extent. 

The manner of amending the Constitution 
further establishes the fact that the Govern- 
ment created by it is Federal and not national. 


‘The Congress, whenevertwo thirds of both Houses 
shall deem itnecessary, shall propose amendments to 
the Constitution; er,on the application of the Legis- 
latures of two thircs of the several States, shall call 
a convention for proposing amendments, which, in 
cither case, shall be valid to allintents and purposes 
as part of this Constitution when ratified "— 





CONGRE! 


Not by three fourths of the people, but 


“by the Legislatures of three fourths of the several 
States or by conventions of three fourths thereof, as 
the one or the other mode of rati ane ation may be pro- 

d by ie f iwention.’ —Ar le5iof Ane ulments 


to the Constitution, 

From this review of the formation of the Con- 
stitution we learn the character of the Govern- 
stablished by it. That Government is a 

lederal, not national. It is composed of three 
departments: the executive, judicial, and le- 
gislative. Hach of these departments is lim- 
ited as to its powers by the express provisions 
of the Constitution. ‘The powers of the Gen- 
eral Government are delegated, not original. 
The powers of the States are original, not del- 
ecated. To the States respectively or to the 
people are reserved all powers not delegated 
by the Constitution to the United States, nor 
prohibited by it to the States. Congress, there- 
fore, can do no act unless the power author- 
izing the act to be done is delegated by the 
Constitution to be exercised by Congress. 

This is a principle of law which has received 
a favorable judicial determination, and which 
is not questioned and cannot be questioned, 
that the powers of Congress are not sovereign, 
but limited and governed by the express dele- 

1 


mente 


| gation contained in the Constitution ; whereas | 
| a State Legislature can do anything that it is | 


not restrained from doing by the constitution 
of the State. 


amendment is claimed to reside in Congress, 
because in the article providing for an amend- 


ment of the Constitution it is declared two | 
thirds of Congress may propose, and three | 


fourths of the State Legislatures may ratify, 
any amendment. Let us consider the sound- 
ness of this proposition. In construing that 
article of the Constitution of the United States 
which provides for its 


the framers of the Constitution had in view 


Constitution, what it was that they contem- 


provision of the Constitution. It does not fol- 
low that because the power to propose amend- 
ments to the Constitution is secured to two 
thirds of Congress, and the ratification provided 


| for by three fourths of the States, therefore, 


under the pretense of amending the Constitu- 


of the States may incorporate into that instru- 
ment any provision which they may arbitrarily 
choose to incorporate into it, 





States absolutely sovereign, and all sovereignty 
under this Federal Government would then re- 
side in twothirds of Congress and three fourths 
of the States. But mark you, sir, the States, 
in the Articles of Confederation, reserved to 
themselves severally and respectively sover- 


Constitution, according to Mr. Madison, a re- 
siduary and inviolable sovereignty over all 
| objects over which they have not delegated 
| power to the United States. Did they ever part 
with these attributes? If they have ever sur- 
| rendered their sovereignty and independence 
| you will find that surrender in the existing 
| Constitution of the United States. Now, show 
me, sir, in the Constitution of the United States 
| when, where, and how that surrender has been 
| 


made. If they have not surrendered them— 
and itis incumbent on you to show that sur- 


render if it exists—they are reserved by an | 


express provision of the Constitution to the 
States respectively or to the people. 

The object of the formation of the Consti- 
tution being the establishment of a common 
| Federal Government of limited and well defined 
| powers by compact, agreement, or Constitution 
| between or created by independent and sov- 
| ereign States, and that compact having been 
| entered into or that Constitution having been 
| made by independent and sovereign States, and 
{ there having been no surrender of that inde- 


i] Mr. President, the power to propose this | 


amendment we are | 


i} bound to look at the objects and purposes which 
equ ial to the whole number otf he nators and Repre- | 


sentatives to which the State may be entitled in |] 1 
" ||} when they incorporated that provision in the | 


plated conld and might be done under that | 


tion, two thirds of Congress and three fourths | 


If so, you make | 
two thirds of Congress and three fourths of the | 


eignty and independence, and retain under the | 


Saulshury. 


| that power of amendment mnet : 
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pendence or sovereignty, the Stat, 
express reservation in the Fed 
tion independent and sovere 
object. then. of the format) 


Ion of th a 


zns 


tion being union betwee Nn sOvers 
e ndent States,with the power of 
bond of union between them. the ( 


1 CONnSA 


| in reference to the rights of the parties tos... 


the Constitution and in reference and 5 
in reference to objects common to all ire y,., 
| bers; and when you go be yond an amend, 
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| of that character, and propose a m 


| so havetreated it. and the fields of these et 


versive of the rights of any one of 1 sa ; 
bers entering into the Fede ral Union: oi 
this Constitution you become reyolyrinn: 
your so-called amendment ceases ty } 

amendment, and becomes the exer: 
lute and tyrannical power. Sir, had yey 
tempted it in the daysof the fathers the: 


States, if it had become necessary, wor! d| 
been reddened with blood: not bloo Sa 
lessly and so needlessly shed as that which} 
been recently shed in the struggle for y, 

power, but blood shed in vindication 9: 

solemn, essential, inherent rights of cover 
communities; blood shed in vindication of 1 
reserved rights of independence and ¢ 

eignty; and for such a patriotie vindicat; 
their rights they would have had the syn 

of the wise, the good, and the brave iy 
times, for the love of freedom and of Liber 
regulated by law, has ever animated the hears 
and nerved the arms, excited the hopes and 
inspired to deeds of high emprise the noble 
and the great. 

Is that disloyalty? The world says tha 
Hampden was a noble patriot, but Charles [ay 
some of those who surrounded him denounerd 
him as disloyal and a traitor. You, sir. h ve 
talked of the glorious deeds of Hat 
Orators and statesmen have spoken | his pra Lise 
and of how nobly he vindicated ¢ 
against the exercise of tyrannic power. W! 
did he say, sir? In his only recorded spe: 
he declares this as a test of loyalty: 

**To deny obedience to a king commanding 
thing against God’s true worship and religion, against 
the ancient and fundamental laws of the land, and 
endeavoring to perform them, is a good subject.’ 

How different from the test definition of lm 
alty applied of late in the free Republic of the 
United States! To resist the king when in- 
fringing the fundamental law, says Hampd 
whose merits as a patriot you have lauded, at 
whose character is the admiration of the wor ; 
wherever civil liberty has a votary or ha umn: 
freedom has a lover, is a test of true | walt ty. 
And yet, sir, when the late President of the 
United States, by his own will and of his ows 
motion, suspended that great guarantee of ci | 
liberty and human freedom, the writ of /abevs 
corpus, and when members of this body or « 
zens of the United States devoted to the funda 

mental law of the land questioned his authority 
to do so, this Chamber and the Re ee re 
Hall, and the columns of a vitiated and Vy 
luted press—these which should have been v1 
dieators of the rights of the citizens and of ©: 
liberty—rang with denunciations of them as 
disloyal, and willing pens were given to 
disreputable t task of attempting to show that 
under the Constitution of the United States the 
President had the right to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus. W hat did you do? What did 
the self-styled loyal men, many of whom ral - 
ited by the profession of loy: alty, afterw urd do 
as evincing their true opinion upon th: 7 . 


| 


sind 

tion? They brought a bill into Congress ; 

passed it, authorizing the President to su mapen 
the privilege of the writ of habeas rp s, a 

thers 


also a billto indemnify the President anc 
for acts done under presidential s\ 

of the writ. 
was only equaled by your inconsistency } 

erence to another measure. President Lince!. 
assumed and presumed by proclamati 


The inconsistency 1n this regard 
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ry throughout the United States, 


{ was all right and a legal exer- 


It was right as a war measure, 


} } 1 e 1 ’ 
y. and siavery Was therefore abol- 
} 


whether you thought so 
subsequently proposed an amend. 


to show 


(onstitution abo! ishit ig Siavery 


to the so ithern States, an d yo 


i 
States, ‘* If you will only adopt it 
t 
L 


egme back into the Union.’ Wha 
art them to ado} tt it forit Siavery 
iV abolished ‘uoamd hout the United 
: | yetto question Mr. Lincoln’s power 


~ y 10 abolish slavery by proclama- 
You 
edityourselves. Lam sorry that my per- 
ciends, but my political opponents, 

‘eased to be loyal and become, like 
jus, publicans and sinners. You ceased 
ink God that you were not like other peo- 
even as these poor Democrats, but laying 

our loyalty you came and joined us and 
rook to do over again and cause 

wer again that which you said had been 
1auy done before. 
lo not refer to this subject for the purpose 
iving any discussion upon the subject 
very, but to stir up the pure minds of my 

‘| opponents by way of remembrance, 

show them that thou: gu at one time they 
AY like the Pharisee 

ipan | thanked God he was not like other 

le, they lapsed from their pious state of 

| virtue and became like the publicans 
ther sinners. 

. | might cite numerous examples in the 

of the world to show that the votaries 

erty in all ages entertained the same 

m of the rights of the citizen to resist 

uy power that Hampden did. SirJohn 

, one of the greatest orators that ever 

{ in England, and who suffered imprison- 

eg died in imprisonment because of his 

) liberty undera charge of disloyalty 

ie king, refused to vote supplies for the 

eS of his country when that country was 

engaged in a foreign war until a redress of 

vances should be granted by the king at 

You have read with enchantment the 

\s of that noble patriot; you have regarded 

}as one of the noblest spirits, the manifest- 
{ whose genius ever flashed athwart the 

id; you have held him up to the admir 

{your people, and yet he would not vote 
plies for the support of the army of his 
Ur, though engaged ina foreign war, un- 

king should. cease to violate dlagna 
‘ia and grant the request contained in a 
petion for the redress of grievances. 

Siu Robert Philips, another able and distin- 
guished orator and patriot of the days of Charles 
', lor declaring tuat civil liberty under Magna 
Viarta was the birthright of the subject, was 

zed iu hisown house, des iyed away to prison, 

ircerated like a felon, and there |: snguished 

il Lie wite of his bosom denied the sight of 

and all because he was disloyal, and dis- 
wyal because he held that the British subject 
i rights secured to him by the provisions of 

a Charta. The officer chiefin command 
vider Charles I wrote to his wife that his heart 
Was not in the cause; that there were many 
‘Cusions to get rid of the king’s service, if it 
vis bot for what he called ‘* grinning houor.”’ 

warring upon lib- 


was evidenceol disloyalty. 
should 


«? 
tue 


to be 


cere saints, who 


} 
il 
Wy 


‘le Knew that Charles was 
he knew that Charles was warring upon 

‘ue British constitution, and yet he wore the 
uission of an officer, and he could not, as 

se said, draw his sword in any other cause. 
‘Ustaseu notion! A sword stained in an unjust 
is not an honorable sword by whoever 

rnuif that war is against the liberties of one’s 
‘acy, and it requires no punctilio of honor 
“uable even the most gallant and patriotic 
Odiver to refuse to wear itin such a cause. of 
Wiral Vernon, though engaged in the servic 


of 


' Charles, had not, as Clarendon ciate. 
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| of their ju dg 


——- of a tree pet 


|as proposed by two thirds of the 
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, oF ’ 
Amendment Wr. Sa 
} } rt } } , 
fis neart in 1e SU 2 and y De ise 
ft v* or, ott Tyee ‘ fur } 
1 Was an attempt by tyrannic power to crush 
out the boertlies OF the Eng sh pe yple. 
I cite these examples, iliustrious in the his 
tory of that country from whose peor W 
re des } ; : | 
are descended, as examples t »>show that the 
entertaining of ho st} ‘Sand V Vs in 
reierence to the cons 1 of es country 
1 og .. ; ; 
and the rights of the people under it. although 
those views mav not harmonize h but are 
\ . : 
avubagonistie to the view i 1 ¢ 1onsS O the 
m rity 1power a id t W > aXe thie 
Tun s ot verumen S stent with 
. 
the create agevolion anadiove of ¢€ niry, and, 
yrpet ] + r } ] 
Mscead OT Ve ler LeEVil ( a Oy , IS an 
' ’ 
evidenee of the h it stand g ile LOY \ 


illustrations? Simply to you the views 
entertained by the | freedom and lib- 
erty there. I will not raise that dark veil which 
is spread over your own political transgres- 
I shall not attempt to sun 
you the tears of heartbroken wives so copi- 
ously shed over the incarceration of innocent 


husbands because they dared, in the exercise 
of the 


intellect which God Almighty ¢ gave them, 
honestly to | rotesta gains your usurpat \ nS of 


past. lw 


show 


overs ot 


mou Up be- 
fore y 


’ RS 
il not uUnloOCcK Ul 


d show you W 


power iia the 
ot your | ) 
men have sutfered unjustly that 
triumph, for no offense 
meut 
tion and rights of the people of the country. 
Would that oblivion might cover the past, and 
the historian’s pen might become powerless 
whe n he attempts to re cord your enormities as 
a political organization. For the credit, 
honor, and the future glory of my country, 
that the rising yout to gen- 


1? doc rs 

here innocent 
: 

party might 


1 1 
but the honest exercise 


MASLLICS a 


in reference to the Constitu- 


the 
em 

h from generation 
eration might look upon the pages of that his- 
tory and find no tarnish or spot of blemish, I 
would that forgetfulness might the 
human mind, even though the exar mple might 
be profitable as one of warning, that this nine- 
teenth century, which you boast is a century 
of such enlightenment and such progress in the 
science of government and in the spread of 
the principles of civil liberty, had furnished 
the worst example of modern times of the 
ple for opinions hon- 

stly entertained and honestly expressed. 

But, sir, I come back to my proposition that 
two thirds of the 


come over 


Congress of the United States 
and three fourths —_ States have not, 
the true character of that Consittut 
sidered and the aaa ses and object 
it was formed are considered, the mght to 
incorporate this provision 

it a part of the fundamental law. th at ques- 
tion depends upon this: what is the legiti- 
mate power of 


when 
On is econ 
s for which 


into it and make 


amendment 


Cons 


r 
aD 


exercise of the 
ress 
and ratified by three fourths of the States? I 
maintain that to determine your authoriuy and 
the authority of three fourths of the States in 
this regard, the nature and character of 


| government must be considered, and are es- 


question. 


| character of the 


sential elements in the consideration of the 
I assert thatanything thatis destruce- 
tive of the nature of that Government or of the 
rights of the parties to it, the States, 
are expressly reserved by the Constitution, 1s 
not an amendment, but a subversion 
Constitution. 

I maintain that there are limit ations upon 
the power of ame ndu nent gyre Win got itol th @ ba- 
ture and character of the Government originally 
established by the Constitution, and that any 
alteration or change in the essential nature and 
Federal Government and of 
the government of the States is not an amend- 
ment within the meaning of the 
but lawless revolution, and that counter revo 
tion may, if necessary to prevent it, be resorted 
to by the disagreeing States, and that forcible 


which 


of the 


Constitution, 


resistance on their part will be justifiable, le- 
| gally and morally, and that such resistance by 


GLOBE. 


L6l 


SENATE. 


the people of those States may become the 
eV le cs of the i S exalted and n ble ip atri 
4 i> i 
\ amendm s something wi 1 may 
t) { iit 1 yee ‘ ‘ ( ! t t l ul = Y 4S oO 
enabl e hed G rumenttoexerci rore 
easily and e advan isiy to th ; pre 
Ot t ot t } vi rt ted t ( n 
ition to t lederal Govern it Any 
ame anent Ww 1 ist yall ito t + spe 
Ciul pur} eis man ame id er to the Con 
ym of the Un ed Sit ali } a subver 
( Cc ion | Lue ft trie i 
en view I 1the i rl tof (yy i tof 
the l I ited sta > as ¢ bl he l 1) | i 
eral Constitution, and see whetl is neces: 


1 t 

iry in order to enablethe Federal Govern: 
to exercise more easily or with greater ad 
vantage to the people of the several States the 
powers conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Constitution. As I have said, 
the Federal Government established by that 
instrument was one of limited delegated pow- 
ers, confined principally to questions relating 
to our interests with foreign the 
regulati on of comme ree, the coi t 
and the power of taxation. This is the doc 
trine laid down by the Federalist. To the 
States were reserved all authority and power 
internal government and 


independence in respect to all 


countries, 


age of money, 


necessary for their 
their absolute 


questions pertaining to gi internal govern- 
ment. That is not only the doctrine of the 
ederalist, but it was the Sanitien of the Su- 


loctrine of all pol litical parties until 
soni became a 
mount bank a statesman. 


1 . + . ‘ ’ 

preme Court o the United States, and was the 
( every man 
and every 


) 
in the iawyer 


What does this amendment propose? 
the 
United States to the exercise only ot what 
properly and legitimately considered I'ederal 
powers—powers which ¢ ‘ould be porree? exer 

cised for a different States 
composing the Union, and which ‘lo not inter 
fere with any of the rights of the States to local 
self-government? No, sir. It 
three fourths of the States may not only destroy 
their own State governments, but thaithey may 
destroy the Stat 


Does 
it propose to leave Government of the 


were 
1 l ’ © 
the benefit of 
proposes that 


‘governments of the remainin 
fourth. Isay ** destroy ;”’ I mean ** destroy ; 

I mean destruetion; | mean annihilation of 
the States. Ik proposes to make this Federal 
to be, and 
he Constitution 


1 ’ 
eS Frvere 

uesig I 

{ 


Government, which was 


else under 


the States, a greet 


which is nothing 
bat a common 


sovereign power, 


agency for 
g exercising all authority, 
only ot Federal, but of State le gislation. l 
Government, the Government of the United 
which is not sove reig n and never was a 


sovereign is to be aie an abso 


States, 


lute 
nations of the earth; 
ates that made it are to be by the 


rived of all theu 


power, 
sovereignty among the 
and the Si 
exercise of its authority dey 
rights of self-government. 

L know that according to the modern news 
pa iper learning ou the science of government, 
according to those luminous views and logical 
enuncla tion s of the principles of the science of 
government which we hear on the lecture 
from white and black assembled to 
gether by strong-minded women and weak 
minded men, women in breeches and meu in 
petticoats, this will be considered a hi 
will be considered disloyalty. Well, sir, lL have 
one consolation. There are but very few news 
papers that I re ad, a ud as for public lectures 
upon the science of government. I never listea 
to them. I never went up to Boston to learn 
the principles of governt nent or of civil liberty. 
l havee onsulte d the writings of the able states- 
men of New ky ngle and of 


boards 


resy : 


our revolutionary 


period, and of their immediate successors ; but 
| have not afflicted mysell byt tening to the 
} tabesman- 


babbling of her modern et mpirics 10 
{do not think that these q' 1estions are 


ship. pe 
the vote of a town meet 


to be determined by 
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SENATE, Suffrage Constitutional Amendment Mr. Saulshury. LTH Cong ops {UTH | 
Pa 4 ‘ . eo) . t 

ing. A knowl] ied lye of thre ‘se pring Iples can only 1} ye eof the l iit vl states mie ny from whence comes all thy ! ha 
be acquired by long study, by observation, and hey tf the States which s! ld unite ation, and send some one , { ey ee 
by wise reflection jpon the tea ing f hur n vat form of government. It was ratified from the Kast to my State to do r oe 
‘ Xperience by eStates. IPfit w: adopted by th peop! and hold all the offic ‘3. If y } e oe 

I said that this Government was not a sov- f { 1 States what beeameof New York, | power, yon may establish a tex es hon 
ereign power in the true sense of that term. Virginia, North Carolina, and Rhode Island? r hodoxy, and you may ven mak aa ne 
Why do I yso? Jt isacreature. It w: ecre- | ( I tution in toree do rative of ther cht to vote and to hold a 
ated. There is something greaterthan it: and | thera itfor along vw , hod voter or person to be entitled ne hor 
whoare the parties greater than it? The Stat I 1 ore ely refused her assent to th shall swear that he does now m, a a 
They made it; and they can unmake it. and not Co tution fora co leral! | od of time believe, and never in his lift 5 ful he 
by revolutions either, By the exere eof const Was the ny aitempt t ree he ! Ph not only the equality of the Nee : + this ke 
tutional anthority and power the State can inswer to your whole doctrine th he wil ! rand his equal richt to oe ot c 
make it, although it was intended, like the r ution was by the peopl It the Consti litical privileges, but that he is a Saas of 
Union formed under the Articles of Confedera Lutie " was ordained and established by the than the white man, and eXCLU * te col 
tion, to be perpetual, The States not only made peopie of the | Tnited States it was a Constitu to vote and hold ofiice. Y ucan d ; ae q e W 
it, but can unmake it. Can that which is a tion obi atory upon the four States named || you can do everything. You can anyeiss eee 
mere creature be greater and sovereign over its betore they ratified it. bers of the L egisl ature, if you ch ae : his legis 

. , 


creator? Can that which can be destroyed by 
anotner power be greater than the power whi 
can destroy it ? 

Some of my friends here smile. I do not 
know whether it is with amusement, or whether 
they are wondering at my boldness 

THAYER. Amusement. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Let us see whether it 
may become a matter of instruction to my hon- 
orable friend [Mr. Tuayer] rather than of 
amusement. I do not presume to instruct 
but if he is amused at this doctrine, which tm- 
plie that he doubts it, let us notice it for a 
moment. Tsay the States made the Constitu- 
tion under which only the Government exists 
He cannot successfully controvert that posi 
tion, because it was ratified by the States. The 
answer sometimes suggested is, ** Oh, well, 
Yake up the Constitution, look at the : pream- 
ble, and you will find it reads, * We the peo- 
ple of the United States, do ordain an estab 
lish this Constitution for the United States 
of Ameriea.’’’ Therefore it was the people 
of the United States, the whole body of the 
people, who did ordain and establish the Con- 
stitution. Let me call the attention of my 
honorable friend toa historie fact. When that 
Constitution had been agreed upon by the 
Convention, and had been submitted to a com- 
mittee on revision and style, not to alter the 
substance, but stinply to consider the style and 
arrange its provisions under appropriate heads, 
how did that pre amble stand? It stood thr 
‘*We, the )) eopl e of the States of Mass cde 
setts, New Har npshire, Rhode Island Plan 
tions, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, M: _— ind, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
do ordain and establish this ¢ ‘onstitution for 
the United States of America.’’ That is the 
way the draft stood as it was agreed upon, and 
if you will read the histone reeor ds of the 
times you will find the fact to be so. 

Then, when it was simply np reg to the 
committee on revision and style for arrange- 
ment, to shorten the phraseology, and fo rv no 
other purpose, they inserted the words ** We, 
the people of the United States,’ which they 
intended to bear, and which legitimately bear 
no other construction than ** We, the people 
of the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, «e., 
united, do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion.’’ That is the historie fact; and your 
Constitution was no more ratified by all the 
people of the United States see it was ratified 
by the people of England or France. There 
was a reason for this change of phraseology of 
the preamble, as the historians of the Consti- 
tution will tellyou. The Constitution provided 
that when ratified by nine States it should be 
the Constitution of those States. ‘The com- 
mittee On revision and style found that New 
York, Virginia, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
or some other State might not, as those States 
did not fora time afterward, ratify that instru- 
ment, and might never doit. It would not, 
therefore, be proper to put into the preamble 
‘*We, the people of these States’’—naming 
them : but they put into it its equivalent, ‘* We, 


I also assert that the States can destre y the 
bred ral Government which YOu ass rt to be 
sovereign, peaceably, effectually, aud forever, 
iat the Federal Government, and those 
claiming to exercise authority under it, could 
not rig itfully resist the exereise of this power 
of destruction. And how? by the most s myple 
means. Let buta majority ofthe States refuse 
to be re presente din Congress by S Senators and 
Represe ntatives and the Federal Gove ronment 
falls into ruins and its pretended sovereignty 


shes—a sovereignty not having within itself 


sustaining principle of self-existence, but de- 
pendent in its essential nature and by 
! 





iw of its being upon the will of others 
ators, which can rigittullybecome its destroyers, 

Now, Mr. President, this amendment pro 
poses to change essenti lly the nature and the 
character ot the federal Government. Inthe 
exereise of the authority which is delegated by 
it, and ander the provision that Congress may 
entorece it by appropriate legislation, you can 
absorb allthe ind pendence of the State govern- 
ments, all control cyer their own State institu: 


tions: you can deprive them of every vestige or 


State authority, and make them absolutely 
dependent upon the will of Congress. | sub- 
mit this question, Mr. President, to you and to 
the Senate : if two thirds of Congress were to 
propose an amendment andthree fourths of the 
States were to ratify it, to blot out the State of 


Rhode Island, and the State of Delaware. two of 


the smallest States in the Union, could you 
legitimately do so? Would it be a legitimate 
exercise of the power of ame ndme ntt odeste ry 
the members ¢e omposing the Federal Union, to 
destros the parties to the Federal! Unio nm? | 
presume that that will not be coutended as 
possible, 

What is the difference when two thirds of the 
a > propose an d three fourths of the States 

ify what they call an amendment, which de- 
Pp rives the States of Delaware and Rhode Island 
of the exercise of authority within their own 
limits? Your amendment declares that there 
be no distinction in reference to the right 
to vote or the right to hold oftice within the 
States, not only of voting for Federal otheers 
and to hold othees crea ited by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but to vote within the States for otf 
cers created by the State, including Governor, 
members of the Legislature, and every possible 
otticer that exists under State law. 

It isa perfectly legitimate mode of testing 
the soundness of a principle by carrying it out 
to its logical eonelusions. If you have the 
authority to say who shall vote in a State you 
have the authority to say who shall not vote 
ina State. If you have the authority to say 
who shall not vote in a State, you have the 
authority to say that no one shall vote in a 
State. If you have authority to say who shall 
hold office within a State, you have authority 
to say that no one shall hold oftice within a 
State. If you have that authority, you have 
the authority to say what shall be the law of 
that State; how that law shall be enacted; by 
whom the funetions of government shall be 
exercised. If you can do that, you can go to 
the hub of the universe, the modern Athens, 


mit a State tohavea L egislat Ire, to 1 
to govern me and my people. Do | ; leges 
you would not do it?) Lam afraid to tens. ‘eed thal 


che cause 





Confidence, said a British statesman, js 9 seced {Ol 
of slow growth in aged bosom and i ; lo snat 
plant of slow growth in the bos me of why wou 
men who are not very aged, especial) political € 
they take into consideration th ar tines L CO 
exercise of powers by your party fo , though 
eight years, if you ean do these | things y : st they 
a niscalled amendment to the Cons the Const 
hy the same means you ean abolish jie endme 
powers of the State governments and » le id to t 
the people directly in every respe which fra 
awiainaad legislation. You can ¢ i} of the pe 
congressional despotism upon t] ru vy ihe Ce 
free constitutional government. amend 
Now, sir, [defy any man to show ms ’ to its tul 
single authority any State of this Uni riveg YO 
possess if your pr ‘oposed constitutious ' to entor 
ment is ado} ited and it be recognized as 4 of this | 
legitimate exercise of power in two thirds nower of 
Congress proposing and three fourths nower 0 
States adopting it. You went a great way yithin tl 
you passed your famous civil-rights bill : jr he Stat 
this is an annihilation of the State gov: Under t 
ments, depriving them of the right to d mendm 
—. for the government of their own | vion M 
for ee of life, liberty, or pr nel vour sal 
Why. sir, in the estimation of the par , vote: St 
sein, this is a Government of wond that Sta 
almost unbounded power. In fact, itis a tf soldiery 
eral Government, as established by the fathers, jayonet 
with but few, and very few powe: Are t should | 
people of my State or of your State, and sho to. 
they meant to be made by the Constitution, protecti 
dependent upon Federal power, Federal a Supp 
thority, or Federal legislation for their pro: is filled 
tion in any of their rights of life, liberty, or of Afric 
property? and he 
Mr. President, from earliest childhood I was ihes of 
taugaut to revere the union of these States, of his 
and to love it with all the ardor and affection color, ¢ 
which youth could show to any object. | had “appre 
heard the old men speak of what the fathers in the 
dared and what they di dto achieve inde} . and pr 
ence, and —— atriotically they acted int particu 
formation of the Government which secured the He 
to every man the right to sit in per ‘fect so.dier 
under his vine and fig tree and enjoy all the subjec! 
blessings of civil liberty. I had heard them sponsi 
tell how the people of the Colonies had been that | 
oppressed by the mother country; how deny tals 
ing to them a voice in the legislation of the priate 
country they taxed them for the support of 4 other 
Government obnoxious to them. As | ad Votes 
vanced in years I read in the history, not ony judge 
of my own country, but of foreign c intries, to ma 
how the love of civil liberty had animated Ue ng y¢ 
hearts and nerved the arms of the brave and oaths, 
the good in all nations and in all ages of ! instru 
world; and how men dared to face every (a think 
ger and to die upon the field of b: attle that they autho 
might leave a heritage of iiberty and of tr all the 
dom to their children. As I advance: din year have y 
| heard the noblest spirits of my own = 
gathering inspiration from the mighty theme, Neva 
tell of the noble struggles of the fathers. o! ‘aW-n 
their wisdom in council and their valorin bat ton-1 


tle. that their descendants, under the protec there 


Stitut 
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flag which was borne on 
hreeze, over every sea, and in every land, 
‘eather together and rejoice in the her 
soqueathed to them by noble sires. I 
" em tell how the poor, friendless boy, 
ne to guide and direct his steps, under 
renius of American institutions could 
onest etfort and well-doing to fill the 
position under the Government. My 
ful heart bounded with joy at the thought 
‘s land was not only mine, but the her- 
ae of countless thousands, and to be the 
at of countless millions throughout the 
te coming Mv devotion to it did 
die when madness, having its origin in 
eism, led to tnat tatal struggle which, if 
legisiation is submitted to, will have been 
tho enuse of the loss of all the inestimable 
pnvileges and rights of which we vainly sup- 
sont I that we and our posterity would be pos- 
epxved torever. 
/) snatch from the profaning hands of those 
would bear away this covenant of our 
ideal ark into the possession of the Philis- 
s | come here to-day to attempt to show, 
ough I cannot hope to convince this body, 
hey have not, under the power to amend 
Constitution, the authority to propose this 
ndment, because in its exercise it would 
lead to the destruction of the governments 
shich fr ame od the Constitution and the rights 
e peop! le secured and meant to be secured 
rine Constitution. Sir, after you adopt this 
met vient, if you are disposed to carry it out 
ts ull extent under that provision which 
es you the right by appropriate legislation 
entorce it, what is there that any State 
this Union ean do? You take away the 
ver of determining who shall vote and the 


u 


yes 
ages. 


nati 


s 


{ 


ver of determining who shall hold office || 

hin the States, and you leave nothing of | 
J 5 

State governments except their ruins. | 


ier the exercise of the power to carry this 
endinent intoexecution by appropriate legis- 
m what cannot you do? You can send 
vour soldiery into my State to see who shall || 
vote: surround the polls in time of peace in 
it State, as you did in time of war, by armed 
liery, and make me walk under crossed 
nets to deposit my ballot, to sav whom | 
siould like to be Governor of my State, and 
to make laws for my government and the 
protection of my life, liberty, and property. 
Suppose that some man whose whole soul 
is filled with modern loyalty imagines that one 
es tribe has not been allowed to vote, 
e bases an accusation against the author- 
es of the State of Delaware that the denial 
of his right to vote was on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. By 
“uppropriate’’ legislation—a word not defined 
In the instrument, but leaving its legitimate 
and proper meaning to be determined by each 
particular head in this Senate Chamber and in 
the House of Representatives—you send your 
idiery there, arrest the Stateauthorities, and 
ibject them to punishment at the will of irre- 
waite power. One of your loyal men says 
tha the judges of election are not impar 
tial; we must have honest judges. By appro- 
priate legislation you can appoint them. An- 
aa says that the return to be made of the 
Votes cast will not be truthfully made by these 
idges; youmustappointa board of canvassers 
tomake the return. You can do this by send- 
lig your military, by the application of test- 
oaths, by fine and imprisonment, or by any 
instrumentality which you in your wisdom may 
think * appropriate.’’ Whatremnant of State 
authority is there left? If you can determine 
all these things, you can determine that we shall 
have no election; and knowing from your own 
Coservation that the honorable Senator from 
Sevada [Mr. STEWART] is not only good at 
aw-making, but most excellent at constitu- 
on-making, you may appoint him to go down 
bere and make laws for us and make a con- 
Stitution for us. 
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Sir, our constitution was made i} 
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{and morally; 


| amendment t 
| office of 


| gress of the United States, 
| emperor with absolute power. 


|} Convention 


| not worthy to 


| you can exercise it in reference to any 


| of agreement, 


| ship one of the 


land legally 
what vou are doing now. 


i tion and wisdom. You 


|| not putting the t 
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Amendment— Mr. 


by ourfathers, and our laws have been enacted 


by men in whom we have contidence politically 


and we wi ild sav t yall whom 


you might ‘send there. ** Procul. procul ¢ 
pre fant. 

Mr. President. if Congress by a two-thirds 
vote can propose this amenc iment, and if three 


fourths ot the States Cun ratilv it sO aus to make 


it bindi ng upon the people of mv Stateand tl 


AtLue 


ol 3 tates, you can go further, and you ean 
blot out the existence ot the Sta es. When you 
have blotted out two or more then two thirds of 


the remaining me mnber a 


Congress may pro 


pose to thr irths of the remainder of the 
States an cient t to blot out, a troy four 
r five other States, and the same process of 


proposing ame ndmentsand rat ifying them may 
finally reduce your thirty-seven States to four 
or five or two or three. You can go turther. 
If you can prope rly propose thisamendment 
an 1 it is within the compe tency of three fourths 
of the States to rs utily it—you can p ropose an 
to the Constitution to abolish the 
President of the United States, the 
judiciary of the United States, and the Con- 
and provide for an 
What would 
the framers of the Constitution and the men 
who lived in the days subsequent to our revo- 
lutionary strt ugzle and up toa very recent date 
have thou ght of proposition of that 
What would the Sasaue of the C 
have thought of it, had it been proposed in the 
which framed the Constitution ? 
They would have thought of it just as they 
would of this pe ‘oposition, that it was a tl 
AA one 


il 


nstitution 


ing 
be entertained, and it won 
have been entertained forone single moment. If 
you can exercise this power in reference to the 
right of voting and holding office in the 
; subject 
matter whatever. even to the subversion of the 
form of our contederated Union or union of 
States, and create an absolute despotism at will 


| in its stead. 


Sir, if you as a lawyer, or any lawyer in this 
body, in the discharge of the duties of your or 
his profession, should have submitted to you 
an instrument of writing, say articles of co- 
partnership, in which there was a provision that 
two thirds of the members might propose and 
three fourths retify alterations to the 
and it were stated to you that 
fourths had turned out of the copartner- 
copartners and appropriated 
to their own use the property of the partner 
so deprived of the benefits of the conpurtner- 
ship, would you say that could be r 
done? That is, 


articles 


three 


in principle, just 
Mr. President, what are to be the effects of 
this amendment if adopted? I speak now not 
in reference to the rights of the States, but of 
some inierests which ge sntlemen on this floor 
and members of the Republican party are sup- 
posed to have deeply at heart. | lant ive stated 
that the consideration of aconstitutional amend- 
ment ought to be approached with great cau 
have a large public 
debt. If IT cannot appeal to your understand 
ings and your love of liberty and the rights of 


| the States, | propose for a moment to appeal 


to your interests. You have a large 
debt ; your rich bondholders sit back and give 
their money to elect Presidents and to contr: 

elections ; you say that you are going to pay 


pt ibl Cc 


that debt. at least my distinguished friend from 
New Jersey (Mr. Fretincuuysen]} said in a 
speech that you could pay it in twenty-one 
years; only watt, wait, wait a little longer. 
By this amendment what class of people is 
it that you are making voters? Already repu- 
diation has been whispered in some quarters. 
Are you calling to the exercise of the elective 
franchise prudent, wise, discreet men, who 


are governed by a sense of honor? Are yi 


ballot into the hands of haif 
a million of ignorant, uneducated men, who 


GLOBE. 


Saulshury. 


kind ? | 


States 


rhtfully | 
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SENATE. 


know n ng of honor with reference to your 
obligations 7 take Warning, sir. lt the stand- 
ard of repudiation is ever raised you will find 
In this verv class of voters the first to rally 


: 
iV ‘no knowledge ou the subreet. 
| judge them as | would judge other men situ- 


ated in like circumstances. 


\\ an is to be the etleet upon s ciety? You 
rive tuem the ri eht to vote and to hold office, 
not only under the Federal Government, but 
in the States. What will be the result? You 
are either lifting them tothe political platform 
of your own raee, or you are dragging your- 
selves down to their it isin vain, Mr. Presi 
dent. to speak ol fan ving equal political 


rights upon a class of men and then withhold 


ing from them those social privileges which, | 


suppose, will soon come to be considered social 
rights, where they are equal in every respect 
I will not at length cite to you the ex: amples 
of the nations of the earth who have tried this 


experiment. History has but one voice upon 
that subject, and that is the degradation and 
degeneration of what was the superior race, 
— not the elevation of what was the inferior 
race. Sir, with nations and pec yples it is as 
true as with individuals, that ‘*the voice of 
destiny is inthe blood of deseent.”’ 

History furnishes no example of a hybrid or 
mixed race that has ever manifested wisdom 
in council or efliciency in action. Not only 
the highest, but even a respectable civilization, 
by such a 
ment of the civil, politieal, 


saree 
tion of distinet, 


IS unattainable race. The expert 


and social equaliza- 
of superior, and inferior races, 
so extensively, persistently, and 
thoroughly attempted as by ee ha 
less tos mee xtent been ma le | 


although not 
s neverthe- 
Vv othe r people, 
and invariably such attempt has resulte d in the 
degradation of che superior race to the condi 
tion of the inferior, instead of the elevation of 
the infemorto the 
race. The descendants of the proud and ourtly 
Spaniard in Mexieo ean bo ist. if such can be a 
cause of self gratulation, that he can embrace 
those of essentially inferior races with whom 
he mingles as friends and brothers while ex- 
hibiting to the world in his own person and 
character an example of frightful and loath- 
sing from the practical 
operation of a theory repugnant to the instinets 
of nature, violative of its law, and of the inex- 
orable rule and immutable economy of Heaven. 
os qu tlity before the law’’ hasresulted in equal- 
ity in disre gard of law, producing its legitimate 
fruits of equality in crime, in ignorance, and 
barbarism. ‘The changes in government and 
rulers in the miscalled republic of Mexico dur 
ing the forty years of its existence are equal 
to those years of continual strife : and anarchy, 
and no intelligent mind can assign other cause 
of that strife and anarchy than the attempted 
equalization ‘before the law’’ of essentially 
unequal races. Inhabiting an extensive and 
one of the finest portions of the world, rich in 
all the elements and resources of mineral and 
productive wealth, the people of Mexico have 
shown themselves incapable of self-govern- 
ment—objects of such solicitude to the more 
civilized nations of the world as may lead to 
the establishment over them of an uninvited 
protectorate in the interest not only of civili- 
zation but humanity. 

After the abolition of slavery in some or most 
of the West India islands, the Governments of 
Central America, for the purpose of increas- 
ing their population and thereby developing 
the resources of their country, invited the then 
recently emancipated slaves to immigrate to 
Central America. promising ‘equality betore 
the law,’’ the right to ‘* vote and hold otlice, 
without distinction of race, previous 
condition of servitude.’’ The invitation was 
accepted. The emancipated slaves flocked to 
the land whose fundamental law was equality— 
political, civil, and social. The Central Am 
iments faithfully redeemed their 


and an opportunity was afforded the 


condition of the superior 


some im racy ar 


] . 
color, Or 


Ame ri- 
can Gover 


promise, 
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nat to witness the results tn practice of a 
t! » beautiful in idea A 1 — was ele- 

i to the resnonsible office of ch istice ; 
and en some fourteen years ago, during w hat 


wnus Walker's war, a minister acecred 
1 from this country to Central America 
lupon the discharze of the duties of his 
n, he was honored by an official and 


al eall by the learned, distingn shed, and 
chief justice. Unable to solve a ques 

tion Which seemed to possess but great y to 
trouble his mind, he propounde 1 it to the 
American minister in the following form: 
‘Mr. Minister, | should like to know what. in 
\ opinion will become of the peoples when 
the por ulationsisall gone?’ I con mend this 
lilustration of pract cal **¢ puanlity before the 
law without distinction of race, color, or 
previou condition of cervitude, to the sober 
reflection, if of sueh they are capable, of those 


who by this measure madly essay the same 


experiment in this country, where the e 

tial and inkerent inequality of races has ~t 
so universally recognized and so thoroughly 
evidenced, and where that inequality is much 
greater than among any other people inhab- 
ting the clobe, 

Mi. President, | have thus briefly. but more 
Oxt¢ ndedly than | had intended to do, di cussed 
the views of this question which seemed most 
had hoped that betore the 
mite was ealled upon to vote on this ques: 


riant to me, 


tion we should have heard some reasons as 
sisned for its adoption. IL have been disap- 
pointed in that hope. Scareely any one has 
deiened to give us a reason why the measure 

vild be adopted. L know my honorable 
friend from New Jersey, in the few brief re- 
marks which he made, said that it had been 
discussed betore the people fully and the peo- 
pie understood it; but some of us had not the 
benefit « 
were which had convinced the people of the 
necessity and the propriety of this measure. 

lhe people of New Jersey were not con- 
vinced; the people of Kansas were not con- 
vineed; the people of Michigan were not con- 
vineed > 
people have been convineed, and they were 
only convinced because negro suffrage was put 
upon the ticket with General Grant at the 
head, and it was not allowed to be voted upon 
as a separate proposition. I know of no peo- 
ple of any State, therefore, that has been con- 
vinced of the propriety of this amendment, or 
of the adoption of its principle by the people 
ol nuy State, 

Mr. President, this 
the Constitution of the United States as pro- 
posed never was made before the people of any 
State. Striking out the word ‘‘ white ’’ in the 
constitution of some of the States as an act 
of the people themselves in relation to their 
own State constitutions had been considered 
and decided upon and rejected; but when you 
announced in your platform that the people of 
what you termed the loyal States should decide 
this question for themselves you never dared, 
im any speech that | ever saw reported made 
by any of your orators, to say that you would 
appeal to the people of three fourths of the 
Stites to determine that question, not only for 
themselves, but for the people of the States 
who were opposed to it. No, sir; had you 
done so | doubt not, notwithstanding you took 
Gener Grant for your candidate for Presi- 
dent, and as the only hope of your political 
salvation, and would not hi ave taken him if you 
had thought there was salvation at iywhere this 
side of the grave for you as a political organ- 
ization without him—although you took him, 
you would have been defeated, and most dis- 
astrously defeated; and | have a right to pre- 
sume that you so think now, or you would 
agree tosulmit thisamendment either to Legis- 
latures or conventions hereafter to be chosen 
by the people of the respective States, 

You are acting in the same mode that you 
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f hearing what those cogent reasons | 


oa there is but one State where the | 


question of amending | 


SSION AL 





icted with the southern people. You have 
secured Legislatures you think in sufficient 
numbers to ratify it; and although it is so un 
popular with the people, although the people 
of the country are so en to it. that ac 
cording to the statement made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts { Mr. WriLson | there is not 
a square mile in the United States where the 
doctrine is not unpopular, you oe dertake to 
force it upon an unwilling people to whom it 

obnoxious and odious. What right have 
you to force a measnre upon an unwilling peo- 
ple? If this measure be as unpopular as its 
triends confess it is. admit it is, what right 
have you to propose it? Who made you the 
guardians of the people? They are your mas- 
ters. IT trust in God, atter you have exercised 
this last tyrannical, despotie act, they will 


show you that wh le you may 


* Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven 


As make the angels weep,” 


yet they have the power to re view your action 
and hurl you from political agri as willful 
violators of sacred trusts unwit.ingly confided 
to you, 

Sir, the Senator from Nevade, who has this 
resolution in charge, declined te enter into 
any elaborate discussion of its principles, or 
to enlighten us with the reasons which were 
so manifest to him and so apparent to every- 
body else why it should be adopted. He tells 
us that he declines to enter into the dise USSION 
because its reasons are so plain, so palpable ; 
and he winds up by saying it is the crowning 
act of the measures of the Republican party 
during the last eight years. 

Mr. President, it is true it is the crowning 
act, a fitting crowning act, to the measures of 
the Republican party during the last eight 
years. What have been those acts? I do not 
propose to enter into a detailed enumeration 
of all the acts of this party during the period 
selected by the Senator from Nevada, and to 
consider them in connection with this, the 
crowning act of them all. I do not wish to 
occupy the time of the Senate with enumerat- 
ing the transgressions of that political organ- 
ization. 1 will express my opinion of it in 
the language of Holy Writ, and that is that 


‘*from the crown of its head to the soles of | 


its feet there is naught but wounds, bruises, 
and putrifying sores. Your sins have beeu 


sins of commission and sins of Omission. You | 


have done the things which you ought not to 
have done, and you have left undone the thing 
you ought to have done, and there is no health 
in you.’’ And now, before I leave you, I 
will only express for you the same kind feeling 
which the judge always expresses to the mur- 
derer when he has concluded the sentence of 
execution against him, ** May God Almighty 
have mercy on your souls,’’ ye murderers of 
my country’s Constitution. 

Mr. NYE. I should like to ask a question 
of the Senator. It is, if when the judge says 


‘that, he does not generally stop. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I cannot hear the Sen- 
ator’s question, but when I conclude, if he 
will raise his voice so that I may hear I shall 
be very happy to give some attention to so 
good-natured a gentleman, 

Mr. NYE. That is generally the last that 
is said, is it not? 

Mr, SAULSBURY. = Mr. President, I will 
reply to the Senator’s $ question by relating one 


of his own anecdotes—he is fullofthem. He | 
stated that on one occasion some one saw a | 


inan beating a dead skunk with aclub. The 
man beating itwasa U niversalist. His neighbor 
remonstrated with him for beating the skunk, 
as it was dead. Saidhe, ** Youarea Univer- 


GLOB Is. 


Saulsbury. 


_ your patriotic citizens who preached war ! 
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ishment after death.”’ [Laughter] 
re terence to this political party La 
Although sentence may have been na 
prayer offered, itis not dead yer. |, 
laughter;] but if it was dead iti 
skunk that needs punishment a! 

Mr. NY ks. | should lil Keto: ask t eS 
from Delaware if the other party is no: 
If it is not, it ought to be. | Laughter 

Mr. SAULSBU RY. No, Mr. Bia: 
lives, and you saw last summer its n a 
tions of life, and you were compelle It 
nate as your candidate - president a, 
who always professed to be a Democrar E 
whom you hoped might ¢ arry you th eek f 
last pre sik lential election on his Miltary 
You were afraid to take a man that jad oo. 
voted your ticket or been identified w ceca 


? . 1 Your 
party, and you nominated a Democrat «iy, 
because you thought you could elect him on; 

‘a 
good war record and could not elect one of 


did not fight. 

Mr. President, I said that | accepted jt 
true that this was a fit crowning act to tho 
measures of the Republican party duri: ‘the 
last eight years. Measures may ” either b 


V 
enactment or measures adopted in action and 
evidenced by action. The Rascbliea ait 
has two records of its measures, Oue express 


in writing in the form of legislative enact y): 
and one evidenced by its action. Sir, | w 
enter into no history of the origin of 
struggle. I content myself with sayi , 
was precipitated by the fanaticism, intolera: 
and obstinacy of the Renshdinen-s party, ; 
might have been avoided by the exercis 
wisdom, patriotism, and justice by those y 
senting itin the Congress of the United Sta 
What did you do after the inauguration of wa: 
Without authority of law, as a party you sis 
pended by presidential proclamation that y 
antee of civil liberty and the constitutions 
nights of the people, the writ of habeas curpn 
Instead of suspending it, if necessary to 
suspended, directly yourselves, you undertook 
to deiegate authority to suspend that w: 
another, to the President of the United Stues 
and hundreds and thousands of innocent 
have lain in bastiles and suifered trom | 
exercise of tyrannical power which you au 


thorized. Seized suddenly with a love | 

the negro, you established for his benetit a 
great Freedmen’s Bureau and taxed the whi 
people of this country millions and millions 
of dollarsevery year to support him in idleness. 


Without enumerating all your misdeeds, yo 
passed what you called the civil-rights bil. 
which invaded every State of this Union, and 
divested the courts of the States of the power 
of determining questions relating to the rgits 
of property, life, and liberty within their own 
States in certain cases; so that in the cases 
contemplated by your bill the Federal courts 
could not only try title to lands, titles to or 
possession of land, but also usurp the spn 
istration of the criminal law, and oust tie 


| State courts of their jurisdiction of the erin 


salist; you do not believe in a state of future || 


rewards and punishments; you ought, there- 
fore, not to beat the skunk after he i is dead.’ 
‘Well,’ said the man who was beating it, 


‘that is my faith in general, but in reference 
to this particularskunk | think it deserves pun- 


nal law within the States. That was one great 
stab that you gave to the constitutional rights 
of the people of the States. I will not argu 
the questions involved in the miscalle: deni 
rights bill now. I argued them fully when 
that measure was before the Senate. 

You have wantonly violated every provision 
of every article of the thirteen amendments 
designed to protect the citizen in his mgits 0! 
lite, ‘liberty, and property. 

Finally, passing over many of your legisia- 
tive enactments, which, in my judgment, we re 
flagrantly unconstitutional, you dissolved | 
Union; you annihilated nine or ten States: 
you “estroyed the right of property within 
States; you let loose upon the community, 
your reconstruction measures were consuld 
tional, the assassin and the murderer to roa™ 
and destroy life at will, subject only to ue 
authority of Ulysses S. Grant. In those States 
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‘ solved society, you arbitrarily loosed | citizen. I protest against it in the names of | must respect, and which Lam sure will have 
\{ society, and sent forth the inhab- | our departed heroes and sages. Were it given, || a preponderating weight with the people ot 

ise States houseless and home le ss || sir, to the wise men who framed the Coustitu- |) the United States. The language of the hon 

{ nature, vagabonds and wandere ion to look down from the heights above upon | orable Senator in that speech was : 
. ise to all to kill and murder them their descendants in these Halls of Congress, ‘Mr. President. there oitee takin a oe ~ who 
the possibility of judicial conviction | and could it be sblintiea that sadness could be || have heard of the Union all their lives, aud yet 

. -yanishment of the crime committed, known in heaven, they would shed bitter tears |) 2°','" wen ee rt mple qu wha 
.,-, gentiemen here from the South may | of anguish over the action of those who are |) from the cradle be on tine rht to rear bie ae : 

this, bat if your reconstruction measures | engaged in destroving that which they fondly but whati is, and willl unswer that it isa ' 

coustitutional at the time they were hoped might exist forever. Pause, Mr. Presi- hear it libeled sometimes on this floor by being so 

and when the representatives of the dent. Pause, Senators. The destruction of Mr Prosident. £3 m in 

ti had not seats on this floor, ] say that no the Fede ral Union.the d lestruction of the State 1 r. ae Pig 6. i in error at lea tha nigh 

any of those States which were not | governments, the de struction of civil liberty ae for the dileg d heresy of co Oe rlog 

0 n Se ed ros the Government of this country a confederates 

, nized by these acts as in the Union | are to be the conseq juences of your inconsi ler- |) p 1} ce 

igh; the ened & foot of land or any article of property || ate action. Re public, and I beg leave to refer to it for the 
_ any char acter or description whate ver. You ——_—————_ Carvecasand. of thes isiiet Sime a he sae 
L eye, lished a military despotism over nine or | Suffrage Constitutional Amendment. il: ill Se the year 1789, adie ‘hea = a s Ted. 
Q Your oy States greater in extent than England and || aad li dre sf rE W hinot ee ee 
simpiy France and Austria combined, and over eight || SPEECH OF HON \ BAYARD. | : - * oe A as ington, ae first Senate 
Nona millions people ; and now you propose this || “* **" ; es Ae DALAL, || Of Me United scales, COMpOSeE In part oF men 


a 


ne of -4 crowning act of all your measures in the 


nast—an act, an amendment, which leaves 
franchised thousands of the white race, 

A it ind only enfranchises the negro. Yes, sir; it 
to th v crowns them all, ‘Lhere is no star in that 
rt wo. it is black, horrible, hideous. It is 
ler by ‘he crown of despotism over the other States 


this Union and over the people inhabiting 
em, itis an attemptto do in the States that 
essed never assumed to secede what you did by the 
t ,joption of your reconstruction measures—to 
iestroy the State governments and to subvert 
rties of their people. Should it be a 
inject of rejoicing to the honorable gentle- 
in from Nevada? Sir, itis a measure which, 
adopted, willsend a thrill of horror through 
ve soul, and fill with sadness, gloom, and 
jespondency the heart of every lover of the 
Constitution of his country and the constitu- 
and independence of his State in this 
vad land, 
f boast of our freedom, no longer can we invite 
si ‘0 our shores the oppressed of foreign climes; 
forthen the freedom of our fathers will have 
suppeared ; in the place of a free and hap; 
rovernmeut the wings of despotism will over- 
idow us all. 
lo justify any amendment of the Constitu- 
in these facts must be made to appear: 
Authority to make it. 
Necessity of its being made, arising from 
evils suffered trom its not having been made. 

3. That these evils would not exist if the 
amendment should be made, and that those 
evils are greater than would result from the 
making of the amendment. 

1. That society and government would be 
improved by its being made. 

1 admit that two thirds of Congress and 
three fourths of the States are, under the Con- 
sutution, the judges of the necessity of amend- 
ments; but their judgment is not to be exer- 
cised arbitrarily, but must be founded upon an 
hon leat conviction that amendment is necessary. 
Apply the four tests of justification which | 
have suggested to the resolution under con- 
sideration, and what honest man can give it 
4is support? It may be within the range of 
sibility that such a man can be found, but 
ie who accords to such a one honesty of pur: 
pose must do so from the charitable conviction 
that he is intellectually, inherently, and essen- 

tially weak. 

. : Mr, President, this proposition has its origin 
in the supposed necessity of party, not in the 
necessity of good or wise government. This 
is So manifest from the uniform action of Con- 
la: gress in relation to kindred subjects, as well 
ere as to the proposition itself, that no artifice can 
the conceal the fact, and no denial of it is worthy 
of credit. 

Sir, | protest against the passage of this res- 
if olution, I protest against itin the name of 
the Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
‘ca. I protest against it inthe name of the 
contitution of my State. I protest against it 
tes in ‘th e name of civil liberty, which is dear and 
should be dear to the heart of every American 


a 


pe 
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No longer can we as Americans | 


OF DELAWARE, 
Unitrep States SENATE, 


LS6a 


IN THE 


Fy bruary 6, 


The Senate having under consideration the joint 
resolution (Il. R. No. 402) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. BAYARD said: 

Mr. Presipent: Without a hope that any 
argument of mine will avail to prevent the 
adoption of the p ending amendment, yet | owe | 


the duty t o the y 
country to prote st a; ts adoption 
of its forms as not only subversive of our 
tem of government, but also irretrievably dis- 


astrous to the peace, prosperity, and ‘oi He 


peop le of my State and to my 
rainst i any 


Ss 


in 


vS- 


| of the whole country. 


The amendment now proposed to the Fed 
eral Constitution, if adopted, not only effects 
its pe irticular object, to confer the franchise of 
suffrage upon an inferior race, but, in effect, it 
subverts the system of government organized 


by our aneestors, and converts a conte derated 


Republic into an elective despotism. Univer- 
| sal suffrage, the hobby of the day, gives no 
| security for the preservation of civil liberty; 


| and the imperial Government of I’rance, with 


its six million majority, affords ample illustra- 


| tion of the inefficiency of such a remedy to 


| secure liberty 


against the aggressions of power. 
The legitimate object of all government is the 


| greatest good of the whole people, but it does 
not follow that this object can be attained and 


| this is generally 


| about a year 


‘ structure of the Government. 


secured by vesting political power in every | 


member of the community. lam aware that 
assumed, but I have yet to 
hear any rational and convineing argument in 
its support. Admitting, fully as I do, that the 
just basis of all government is ‘* the consent 
of the governed,”’ yet like all general pr: )posi- 
tions it 1s subject to exce ptions, and is in fact 
but a sound politi ical maxim, dependent for its 
practical application upon the condition of the 
country and the community to which it is 
applied. 

Iam also aware that in characterizing this 
Federal Government of ours as a confederated 
Republic I subject myself to the charge made 
ago by the honorable Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Drake] of libeling the 
Constitution my country. I will not say 
what our Government now is, but that by those 
who organized and framed it it was intended 
to be a confederated R epublic I can entertain 
no doubt. 

Mr. President, on former occasions I have 
given my views of the structure of the Federal 
Government, and they remain unaltered. I 
was never an extreme State-rights man, but 
have always believed that the States had rights. 
I shall not now attempt to repeat or detend 
the views I then urged as to the character and 
It is sufficient 
for the present to rebut the charge of the hon- 


of 


orable Senator from Missouri, made in his 
speech on the 6th of February, IS68, which 
I have before me, by authorities which he will 


scarcely controvert, which the Senate certainly 





} ernments of will and governments of law 


| garchy; but the majority of numbers 


who had framed the Constitution they were 
then about to set in motion, ordered that 
Viee Pres ide nt should sign an address adopted 
unanimously in reply to ‘the i inaugural addr 
ot »W ashit ngton. l quote its exact lan- 


ruag , at its cone lusiot 1: 


(Geor 


‘We beg you to be assured that the Senate wilpat 
all times codperate in every measure which may 
strengthen the Union, conduceto the happine nd 
perpetuate the liberties of this great con/ederated 


Lie} ic. 
You will find the address at length in the 
Con: vyress L78v | P page ike In 
‘Father of 


ributes the same character 


annals of the 
answer to this ‘adacuee by the 
Country” he att 


the Government. 


his 
to 
He expressed his happiness 
in the conviction **that the Senate will at all 
times coUperate in every measure which may 
tend to welfare of this confederated Re- 
public.”’ (Annals of Congress, same 


the 


volume, 


page oo. ) 
1 trust, therefore, I may be pardoned, or at 
least exculpated, from the charge ot esy 


when | characterize this Government as a con- 
federated Republic. 

Sir, allgovernments may be divide 1 into gov- 
, and, 
law is ulone 
of 


ment, a government of 
a free government—a government liberty. 
A government of mere will, whe ther it be 
wil of a single de ‘spot, of an oligareiy, or of a 

jority of numbers, is equally a despotism ; 
a} in my belief, the most remorseless and 
tyrannical of all despotisms is that which exists 
by the unrestricted will of a majority of num- 
bers. Thereason for this is obvious. A single 
de spot would be restrained in his tyranny from 
the tact that by its oppressive € xercise the p hys- 
ical force of the community be st him, 
he would hazard the continuance of his power. 
The same restraint would operate upon an oll- 


in my judg 


the 


ng 


again 


il np ies 
physic al f and with its will wnrestricted 
there is no security against the most uarelent- 
ing r de spotism. 

Mon tesquieu. perhaps the most philosophical 
of all writers upon public law, tells us that no 
government can be a free government 
its powers are subdivided and confide a to dif- 


for rce, 


$3 


unle 


ferent depositaries ; and the ‘‘ Federalist’’ thus 
characterizes a government of mere will: 
‘The aceumulation of all powers, legislative, ex 
ecutive, and judicial, in the same hands, whetier of 
| one,a few, or the many, and whether hereditary, 
self-ap pointed, orelective, m: Ly bej jus et pronounced 
| the very definition of tyranny.’ ’—~No. 47, p. 575, Ham 


ilton’a « dition, 


The State of Massachusetts has embodied 


this principle in her constitution with great 
distinctness : 
‘in the government of this Cor nmonw the 


legislative department shall never exerci eexecu- 


| tive and judicial powers, nor either of them; the 
executive shall never exercise the legislative and 
bas ; : 
judicin! powers, or eitherofthem; the jud:ctaryshall 
never exercise the legislative and executive powers, 
or either of them; fo the end (ust tf may be 4 govern 
ment of laws, and not a government of men. 

The principle of this division of J vers 18 
that from the tendency in man of unre ted 
will to tvranny. ‘the limitation of pow 
wherever confided, is essential to the perma- 
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nence of free government. The severance of 


these general nowers of government into legis- 

e, executive, and judicial, intrusted to 
fierent bodies, is but **alimitation of power,’?’ 
‘ ‘ 


lexcept for the purpose of this limitation 


Lthe powers of government might as well be 
e and the same body. 


contided to ¢ 


Jhis limitation of power has existed in Eng- 


land nee the revolution of TGS, .. do been 
rigidly nahe: | to, notwithstan hi y the om 
hil} ee of her Parliatn t It ha hoe i 
‘ bycrda j it ! ‘ | itiot rf eve > te of 
this Union, not perhaps as distinetly in some 
as in that of Massach and it is, with 


SOMmC modificati iS, ¢ mbodt dal oginthe Ped- 
eral Constitution, 

But, Mr. President, this is but one Iimita- 
tion, and in this coufederated Government of 
ours, as established by our ancestors, there is 

il] more important limitation of power. 
It is limited by its decentralization. Decen- 
tralization is the leading political principle of 
the common law; and whatever may be the 
defects of the common law otherwise, it has 
been the mother of freedom all over the world. 
Vederal Government of ours it cannot 
b® doubted that all laws within the s cope of its 
authority are paramount; but the Constitution 
which created it makes it a Government of 
pecially delegated powers, and reserves all 
residuary powers beyond those which are enu 
merated, and such as are necessary and proper 


In this 


to carry into execution the enumerated powers, 
to the States and the people of the States, 

Among those residnary powers which are 
thus reserved to the States, beyond all ques- 
tion the control over the franchise and trust of 
euffrage hasfrom the origin of the Government 
been exercised by them exclusively until now. 
Lhe Federal Government in the past has neither 
attempted to usurp the power as within the 
limits of the Constitution, nor has it been 
vielded by the States or their people. Its reten- 

on by the States is more important asa limit- 
ation of powerthan even the division of powers 
among three covrdinate departments of the 
Government. Whenever under any pretext, 
whether bythe name of universal sutfrage, im- 
partial suffrage, or uniform suffrage, the con- 
trol over this franchise is yielded by the people 
to the Federal Government I shall lose all 
faith in the preservation of the liberties of the 
country, for civil liberty cannot be maintained 
under a centralized elective despotism. 

The Government will become consolidated 
and the limitation upon its power by the peo- 
ple of the States will exist bat nominally. The 
sole security for the decentralization of power 
rests in the control of suffrage by the people 
of the respective States, and it has always been 
hitherto maintained from the origin of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Now, the proposition is made by some to 
take away this power altogether, by others to 
restrict the States in their control oversuffrage 
for a particular purpose. Sir, let this amend- 
ment be adopted in any of its forms and the 


soil within their respective boundaries 
their Consent. 

lhe honorable Senator from Ohio { Mr. 
SHERMAN! has already proposed, though the 
Senate has notyet sanctioned it, to wrench trom 
the States the power of eminent domain and 
vest in the Federal Government the authority 


august 


to construct railroads and canals and artificial 
works all through the States without their con- 
ent. Other instances might be given; butthe 
past history of the world and the commonest 
knowledge of man’s nature should teach us 
that whatever their form, in all governments, 
the tendency of power is toward its own in- 
crease, until ultimately it ends in despotism. 
If this amendment shall be adopted the hon- 
orable Senator will succeed, and one power 
after another will be usurped by the Federal 


Government until all are absorbed when it | 


aitains control over the right of suffrage, which 
alone constitutes a real limitation upon I’ed- 
eral power. We shall become a single con- 
solidated republic, which is but another name 
for an elective despotism. If Iam right in my 
view, of the correctness of which | have the 
most profound conviction, that only by the 
decentralization of power can civil liberty and 
agovernmentot laws be permanently preserved, 
then you are taking a long stride toward the 
destruction of the liberties of this country when 
you take from the States the control of the 
elective franchise, 

[I have already stated that IT am not an 
extreme advocate of State rights, and would 
freely concede to the Federal Government all 
the powers requisite for the purposes for which 
it was organized. But I believe that the States 
have reserved rights, and are necessary parts 
of our composite system of government. If 
you look through the debates in the different 
Siate conventions, or even the short notes of 
the debates in the Federal Convention, you 
will find that the idea throughout, both on the 
part of those who opposed and those who sus- 
tained the Constitution, was that the States 
were, in the language of a delegate from 
Connecticut, ** the pillars upon which the sys- 
tem rests.”’ I propose to read a short extract 
irom the argument made in the Pennsylvania 
convention by one of the most practical and 


able members of the Federal Convention which 


framed our Constitution, Judge Wilson. His 
speech was an elaborate one, carefully pre- 
pared ; because, having been a member of the 
federal Convention and having been one of 
those most active in forming the Constitution, 
he necessarily had to develop in the conven- 


| tion of his own State the grounds and reasons 


States will have no more real power in this || 


CGiovernmentthan the pie poudre courts in Eng- 
land. 
name.’ When this barrier against consolida- 
tion is broken down or overleaped, construe 
tion will concentrate all power in the Federal 
Giovernment and leave the States standing to 
it solely in the relation of counties. Such was 
not the intention of those who organized the 
ederal Constitution. Suchis not. in my judg 


They will stand but as ‘tthe shade of a) 


ment, the trae mode in which the liberties of | 


this country ean be preserved, One illustra- 


tion of the usurpation of power by construction, | 


if the control over the elective franchise is sur- 
rendered bythe people to the Federal Govern- 
ment, will suffice, though there are many more 
which might be stated did 1 not fear to over- 
task my own strength and tax the patience of 


the Senate. It shows how readily construction | 


may usurp the powers reserved to the States, 
and take from them all control over even the 


upon which that Constitution had been framed 


and the necessity for its ratification by his own | 


State. At page 427 of the second volume of 
Kliot's Debates | find in that speech this 
language used by him: 

* The UnitedStates may adopt any one of four dif- 
ferent systems, 


They may become consolidated into | 
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| and subsequent wars, until from exhaustio, 






' hy bruary ¢, 


40TH ConG....3p Spxe 


stitution, if adonted, removes the Jac) 
which secures to the States 2 
against the Federal Government. 
Nor must it be forgotten that ti i ei 
our country has been doubled since the ( 
ernment was organized under the Cons — 
aud this exposition of its: structure made | 
Judge Wilson. A despotism may See y 
lished, but it could not long be maint 
over a country with such an area as ours 
habited by so intelligent a people as those | 
which itis now occupied. Lam perfect 
that whatever may be their benefits inac 
mercial sense, the telegraph and the railroad 
have extended the area through which ade 
potic government is practicable, but not en. 
ciently to maintain one over a country so . 
tensive as ours, inhabited by sucha population 
But a despotism once permitted can only bys 
overthrown by revolution and civil wars ‘and 
the demoralization of the people wouid ae 


; he the 
necessary result, ending in sectional divisic 


ValrThor 


tugle riahs 
right a. 


ained 
i 


'V &Wure 


ng 
: Z Ah i we 
settled down into many nationalities. Toayoid 


so deplorable a result I would adhere to i 
limitation of powers embodied in the Cone: 
tution, and restrict the Federal Governmen 
existing as it does over separate distinct e - 


munities which are semi-sovereignties, to the 


| exercise of those delegated powers which aro 
| necessary and proper to effect the objects fi, 





one government, in which the separate existence of || 


the States shall be entirely absolved. Tuey may 
rejectany plan of union or association, and act as 


separate and unconnected States. They may form | 


two or more contederacies. ‘They may unite in one 
tederal republic. Which of these systems ought 
to have been formed by the Convention? To sun- 
port with vigor a single government over the whole 


| extent of the Caited States would demand a system of 
| the most unqualified and the most unremitted despotism, 


Such a number ot separate States, contiguous in sit- 
uation, unconnected and disunited in government, 
would be at one time the prey of foreign torce, for- 
eign influence, and toreign intrigue; at another, the 
victims of mutualrage, rancor, and revenge. Neither 
of these systems found advocates in the late Conven- 
tion.’’ 

Sir, in that language is embodied my views 
of the Federal Constitution. If it is to be 
consolidated into asingle government over the 
whole Union, usurping all powers, then I hold, 
with Mr. Wilson, that it would become an un- 
qualified and unremitted despotism. I am as 


sincerely opposed to severance as any man, but 
lam also opposed to the consolidation of all 
powers in a single government, and believe 
that the amendment now proposed to the Con- 


¢, While the 


{| 


| may deem it in many respects. 


| 


1] 
1} 


which it was organized. Among those objects 


| neither undformity nor universality of suffrage 


was contemplated, but the franchise and tryst 
was left to the people of the States, who better 
understand their own condition and the ehar- 
acter of their respective populations than the 
people and representatives of other States pos- 
sibly can. 

For these general reasons, Mr. President, 
which I will not pause further to elaborate, | 
am opposed to the adoption of the proposed 
amendment in all its forms, apart from the par- 
ticular object which is intended to be effected 
by its adoption. Before L proceed with my 
objections to that particular object, let me cal! 
the attention of the Senate toa pointwhich has 
been presented by several other Senators, and 
been much discussed—I mean to the ques'ion 
of good faith to the people involved in the 
attemptto adopt this amendment at the present 
session of Congress, with a view of submitting 
it to the existing State Legislatures tor ratui- 
vation, without any question having been made 
as to its propriety before the people of the 
respective States when the members of those 
Legislatures were elected. 

In the resoiutions of what is generally known 
as the Chicago platform there is contained a 
declaration of principles by the party there 
represented, not only in support of its candi- 
date for the Presidency of the United Siates, 
but also as presenting the questions which that 
party advocated in itsstruggle for the purpose 
of retaining its majority in Congress. I will 
read, although it has been read before, the 
second resolution: 


“ The guarantee by Congress of equal suffrage to the 
loyal men of the South was demanded by every con- 
sideration of publicsatety, ot gratitude, and ofjusiice, 
and must be maintained.” 

I do not propose to controvert that portion 
of the resolution now, however objectionable I 
The resolution 
then continues thus: 
uestion of suffrage in all the loyal 
ates properly belongs tothe people of tt ose States. 


Sir, I suppose that when the Representatives 
of the dominant party made this specific declar- 
ation of their principles to the people ol the 
United States and tothe people of the respect 


ive States they intended the words to be un 


derstood in their natural import; and how 's 


it possibly consistent with good faith to the 
people when they have enunciated in their 
declaration of principles that the question ot 
suffrage properly belongs in the loya! States; 
to the people of those States, for the same party 
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of C ingress, after having su and its object was to prevent the Legisla yaltertheirown constitution. By the organic 
7 1 A ng the election, to now hores oe eI oresta ny W Loft { } 0 e by t Law ¢ t at ke wt ten of the loyal Sintes oft tuis 
7 Congress antecedently erected an Choice of ¢ who would east the vote of ( nf I uht of suflrage to an interior race 
of the re Constit ati n by the State for a candidate against the will of the s denied age 18 contined to the white 
, ne nie ot those States to which it people of the Sta e. [tw is conside red a defect race. a eae Iment proposes to abrogate 
ithe control over suffrage } roperiy — in the Constitution. It was referred to acom- be constitutions of tea States in this particular, 
. will be deprived of that control, and) mittee; and the honorable Senator from In- | aud it proposes to do this through the medium 
. submission ots ne amen lment diana [Mr. Morroy] report ad ut back with! of Legislatures who have not been elected by 
ae , n, not to conventions, yutto Legis- | s me amendments, but as it stands now thatis | the people since any such question was made 
Pa ae { under this protessed princip! the object of theamendment. | will read, as |, before them. 
an State contr rol over suffrage to attempt to! the remarks are very short, what the Senator Sir, the argument of the honorable Senator 
Ware ratification by the agency of party from Indiana said, that the Senate may see how | from Indiana in reference to the election of 
eon though it abrogates the constitutions of trong the argument is, not for the pt urpose of || President I believe to be sound, and I accede 
‘ilroad ist ten States, many of which elected their showing inconsistency on the part of the he n- || to it entirely, My only doubt is whether it 
a des sjslatures On the faith of the pring iple Ss orable Senator trom Indiana—that is of small would not be better to earry the change so far 
sn. ; lared by the dominant party? Sir,no  moment—but be ~ause his argument, where his || as to provic le that the candidate for President 
ioe ity, no specis al pleading can excuse or mind was unbiased by party feeling or party |) and Vice President should be voted for directly 
lation te such political perfidy. We cannot be objects, on the same principle is clearand con- || without the instrumentality of electors, which 
nly be that the people would not understand clusive, and more than a sufficient answer to is a mere form, I accede to the principle con- 
8, and this explicit de claration of party prin- | his subsequent pressure of thisamendmenttwo | tained in that speech, but the principle applies 
he the es made by the Republican party at Chi- days afterward. ‘This is the language: with far more foree to this amendment, and 
isions «) that the party neither conte mp! lated or “Tt is Proposed l by thisamen: dn nent that the people | avy attempt to obtain its ratification so as to 
00 we ‘yended to deprive the people of the loyal | of each State shall appoint the electors, and thin tthe | embody it in the ederal Constitution by means 
avoid Crates in any mode whatever of a right which Congress nay de ean 1 en r pe a eae 7 | of State Legislatures elected anterior to the 
tie ired properly to belong to them. No |) went is to take away from the Legislatures of the || question being made. When I speak of the 
or man can attach any different import to | several States the great power which they now have, | question being made I mean an amendment 
Dent ruage of this second resolution, and by | #8 War coe aleade ar ot ich tate tek “ having been reported favorably in the Senate 
com ibterfuge can its plainimport be explained | jy; war and cavaienh vn wherea L egislature, finding and becoming a matter of known party decla 
O the The people could not fear that even the self ina minority, and unwilling that the people || ration an | party support. 
h ar ican party cng phage denen earings vie Be Mentenaayy as ihas tite pow aa peace Is it not also true, Mr. President, that within 
8 for ty oO rt de spriving them of a right which it the law I y whi ahs tien people e eae at all for these the ap twenty yearsthe peopl leof many States 
ects {so solen inly declared mae’ | velonge “1 to ott ers aud selec st ele t irs Who shall e ast the vote of hav » considered and decided on this questi on 
rage Wo ild that party have d ired to go poe a 7 ame ee To ~ at ; Se ee ot muatimsantie igetoaninterior race? Within 
trust the pe ople of the United States with all | shouldnotbele tet s the Lewtal lature of as State; and || & few years the grant of suffrage to the black 
etlep rs nal popula rity of thei 1r candida e, on while we are engaged in the business ot i amending race he is be en hos fore t he pe ople 7 and } im mt any 
bar ian issue as is embodied in the pending | 2° © Se ented metas Na rt td States in which the Republican party had and 
the lment? The declaration is explicit, and || tmesselectawe.aub teat the p spiel ont ba lath tn have a majority it has been re fused by the 


mpts made to interpret av 
ng, contrary to the viento 


ray its plain 
thiport of 





the hands of the Legislatures.” 


Does not the principle vindicated in these 


In Pennsylvania the party have not 
ventured to make the issue. I think | am not 


' 
peopie. 
r 


lent, rds, makes the platform but an act of | remarks apply with more force in reference to |) mistaken in saying that though the proposition 
te, | ty and evasion. There is no escape |) a proposition to submit this amendment to |) was made to submit such a question about a 
sed n the alternative; either, taking language | Legislatures elected without reference to any | year ago to the people of Pennsylvania for an 
par ts ordinary meaning, it is an explicit dec- | discussion a nit? Ifthis Congress had atits |) alteration of their State constitution, it received 
ted ration that the question of suifrage belongs | first session reported by a committee in favor |, but thirteen votes in the Republican Legisla 
my rly to the people of the States, in the | of such an amendment as is now prop vosed, || ture of that State, and could not be made a 
eal) States, or it is an evasion, and they did and the proprie ty of its adopti ion hi id been a} question of party. Why? Because they well 
has t dare to present the question to the people. | question before the people of the States, you |; knew that the sentiment of their people was 
and Leta Congress elected anterior to the late po- | might without breach of faith, when you had || against any such change in their constitution. 
lon il contest propose now to pass an amend- | succeeded in that election, have adopted the In the State of New York, within a few years 
the t abrogating the constitutions of ten States | amendment and submitted it to existing Legis- || past, the people have refused to change the 
ent the Union, and submit that amendment for | latures elected with a full knowledge on the |) modified form in which the franchise is there 

” ratification, not to conventions of the States. part of the people that such a question was to allowed to the black race. Within a few years 





but to Legislatures elected without reference 





be pass¢ d upon b y them. But you did not do 





the experiment has been tried in Ohio. and 


any such issue, and after a formal and ex- | that. Whatever may have been your individ- || though the Republican party succeeded in 

the plicit declaration by the successful party that | ual opinions there was no report of a com- |, electing the ir Governor, the proposition was 
ose uo such measure was contemplated. mittee, no attempted action of Senate to | rejecte d by a m: yjority y of near fifty thousand. 
Mr. President, isthis good faith to the people, |, deprive the States of their control over the 1 Kansas it was rejec cted by a large majority, 

wn ris it supposed that their perce ptions are so || right of suffrage before the presidential elec om in Michig inalso. Phe tranehise of sulfrage 
la dull that the duplicity will not be appreciated, || tion. I do not speak of the reconstruction is denied to the black race by the constitution 
re or have the dominant party so little respect for | laws, which are b: ised, in regard to ten States, |) of Illinois and by the constitution of Ludiana, 
di public Opinion as to suppose that the people on totally different grounds. aud yet it is proposed, without any appeal to 
BS, Will submit without a murmur to so p ilpable Well, sir, unless it be indeed true that the | the people, who are the source of power in this 
at atraud and so great a defiance to their will? | possession of power by the election of a P1 country, to abrogate the constitutions of those 
se Is it not, sir, such an actas in the controversies | dent of the United States for the brief term of || States by the influence of party spirit acting 
ill of individuals in courts of justice would be || four years, with the offices that are held and upon Legislatures who were elected by the 
he held to be an estoppel in pais because i in fraud || appointed under him, is of more importance | people for other purposes and on other issues, 
of the declaration of the party? Is the re a to the people of this country than the fact that with an assurance from the successful party 

he nny for its passage at this session’? If their State constitutions, organized by them- that the control over suffrage properly be tlonge vd 





this Governmentis a Government founded upou 
ie will of the people, is it not a dangerous and 


th 
ul 





l"ederal 


so lentes ) 
‘7isSiatures 


selves, shall not be abrogated by the 


‘ 1 ! “2 
Government through the means of Le 


to them alone within their own States. 
Mr. President, it is probable that this amend- 


hazardous experiment, is it not wrong in itsel elected upon different issues, upon what prin ment in some form will pass by two thirds of 
0 to attempt to change the organic law of tn n | ¢iple is it consistent with the doctrines of the || both Houses. It may be—I do not know—that 
I States of this Union without ever having sub- | Senator from Indiana that this amendment | the overswaying and perverting influence of 
n mitted the question to the people for decision? || can be properly referred to existing Legisla- | party spirit may tempt the Legislatures of three 

that is all embodied in any one of these pro- | tures of the States? fourths of the States, in defiance of the will of 
al posed amendments if they are to be submitted If it be true that the Legislature of a State | their constituents, to ratify and adopt it as part 
to existing State L egislatures. ought not to possess the power to take away of the Federal Constitution. But Senators and 
"8 Sir, lcould make no better—no, notsogood— || from the people of the State the right to vote merobers of State Legislatures should p buse In 
r an argument against this proposition as that | directly for President, beyond all question itis | their action and reflect that however much they 
. Which the honorable Senator from Indiana equally true and far more important that it | may be devoted to the object to be attained by 
. [Mr. Mor TON] made, unwittingly, pe rhaps, should not be in the power of the Legislature this amendment that this is a Government 
° - another suniitenonl amendment intro- | of a State to alter the constitution of the State | founded onthe will of the people, an i that they 
3 tuced by the honorable Senator from Penn- | without the consent of its people. Yetthatis | are acting as representatives. Sir, there 1s @ 
Sylvania (Mr. BucKALEW] two days before this | the operation of this amendment if confided | Nemesisin all haman affairs ; and deception and 
; liscussion commenced. The amendment pro- | to existing Legislatures. A proposition like broken faith, whether with the people at large 
' posed by the honorable Sen: ator fr ym Pennsyl- | this submitted to any Legislature would neces- | or between man and man, will always sooner 
; vania related to the mode in which ele ctors of || sarily have to be passed upon by the people of | or later meet its just punishment. 





President and Vice President are to be elected, 


the State if submitted in the State Legislature 


hould not have cared to 


Mr. President, I : 
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make, indeed I should have abstained from any 
remark’? in reference to this amendment, co ild 


»would 
when proposed, to 


J have bad the assurance that the Senat 
submit this amendment, 


eral States. 
r both modes of 


mventions of the people in the sev 
lhe Constitution provide s 


ratification. Ifthe people of three-fourths of 
ths tres of this Union with this amendment 
fuirly before them shall, by the iedon of del 
euvnle favorable to its ratilication, determine 
to yreld control over suflrage to the Federal 
Government, of course it must be submitted 


to. Itwillin thateve mt be submitted to. But 
the effeet may be very diflerent if you ove r-rule 
the will of the people in the States neni the 
agency of party spirit operating upon Legisla- 
tures elected without reference to the question. 

If, as the honorable Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Morro | has declared in reference tothe 
selection of electors of President by the Legisla- 
ture, that the power should be taken from them 
by a change in the Constitution, because it is 
ft a rous power from the possible contin- 
reney that ‘the desperation of party’? might 
ti ana the Legislature to elect a President 
iwainst the will of the people, ** which might 
is there not 
ison to fear thatif ** tne desperation of 


bring on civil war and revolution, ”’ 
more re 


party’’ te mpts the Legislatures of the large | 


di sto abrogate a vital provision of their State 
consiitutions against the will of its people the 
hazard of e:vil warand revolution will be much 
greater? It requires no change in the I’ederal 
‘onstitation to avoid sucha result. You may 
under the Constitution submit this amendment 
fairly to the people, or you may seek to adopt 
it iu defiance of their will. Ll may be told that 
it has not been usual; that the precedents show 
that previous amendments of the Constitution 
have not been referred to conventions. Sir, 
the Constitution was ratified by conventions. 
z is also true that up to within the last few 

‘ars, since civil war has so much demoralized 
us, of all the amendments proposed to the Con- 
stitution not one was intended or did in any 

espect deprive the States of any right secure d 
tothem underthe Constitution. Mostof them 
were assented to generally, and many were 
made conditions in the conventions of some 
of the States that ratified the Constitution. 
The subsequent amendments related merely to 
the organization of the lederal Government 
without touching the relative powers of the 
Iederal and State Governments. 

But this amendment proposes to change the 
relations of the States to the Federal Govern- 
ment. It changes our system of government, 
and deprives the people of the States of the 
last remnant of their control over the lederal 
Government; and forthis reason, ifnone other, 
it should be submitted for ratification to con- 
ventions inthe several States asthe Constitution 
itself was. The change is so vital that it ought 
to be sanctioned by the people with a tull 
knowledge of its effect, and not by their rep- 
resentatives elected for other purposes. In 
changes under the authority of the States all 
alterations are on principle submitted to a 
direct vote of the people ; 
tranquillity is desirable, the same direct sanc- 
tion should be given to this momentous change. 
Il cannot agree with the honorable Senator 
from Pennsylvania that the slight cost of such 
conventions, when the magnitade of the altera- 
tion is cons'dered, should prevent its submis- 
sion for ratification in that mode, and no other 
plausible reason has been given for preferring 
a ratification by the Legislatures. 

A strong reason in favor of this mode of sub- 
mission is, that if ratified by the direct action 
and with the free consent of the people of three 
fourths of the States there will be cheerful and 
entire submission by those who believe the 
change itis intended to effect unwise and preju- 
dicial; but if it is foreed upon an unwilling 
people by means of Legislatures elected with- 
out reference to its adoption, so far from pro- 
lueing peace or union or union seatiment 


and if peace and | 


Suffrace ( onstitntional 


Amendme nt—. Mr. 


in support of the Government, it will lead to 
irritation trom the degradation of the tran- 
chise of suffrage, hasten the conflict of races, 
and be one means by which the free Govern- 
ment under which the people have so prospered 
will be disorganized and ultimately overthrown. 
Can it be possible thatone mot: 
of action is soto degrade the sullrage as to 
prepare the way for an elective desp ttism? | 
have heard such preferences for despotism ex- 
pressed by individuals, bat 1am loath to believe 
that sue h a motive can actuate any Senator of 
the United States. ; 

| hope, therefore, Mr. President, that the 
amendment proposed bythe honorable Senator 
from Connecticut | Mr. Drxon | will be adopted ; 
and if so, | shall care but lttle whether the 


ve for this course 


amendment so moditied is passed or rejected 


by Congress. I am perfectly willing to abide 
the deliberate judgment of the — of the 
States of this Union if the amendment is sub- 
mitted to their decision in van in the 
several States; but if thatisrefused you cannot 


| decline accepting the amendment proposed by 
| the honorabie Senator from Pennsylvania, un- 


less you desire and intend by the influence of 
party spirit to force the suffrage of an inferior 
race upon the people regardless of their will 
and your duty tothem as their representatives. 
I proceed now with my objections to the 
particular object thisamendment seeks to effect. 
| have never been able to accede tothe dogma 
that suffrage is a natural right, or that unive rsal 
sullrage is essential or even conducive to per- 
manent free government. It cannot exist Ina 
state of nature ; and when men form themselves 
into communities the governments they adopt 
must of necessity depend upon the condition 
and capacity of those over whom they are to 
be organized. I concede fully the soundness 
of the maxim that the just basis of all govern- 
ment is ** the consent of the governed ;’’ but in 


fact there never has been such specific consent 


given by each individual in the organization of 
any government, and there is no natural right 
violated when itis denied. A government may 
be organized on this maxim, and yet numbers 


| subject to its control have no part and no voice 


| in its organization. 


| would end in tyranny and be used at the | 


‘| corruption, which is the g 
| country. 


The frailty of humanity 
and the tendency of power to corruption forbid 
its deposit in the hands of a single individual 


ee —— - +e 
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idiewshnass franchise. Ir made a, 
site to the exercise of he {r an 
voter shall be able to read the Co. «. ™ 


the United States or of the Stat 
paper, and to write his name, | «| , 
object to any State adopting such » +; 
if such is the will of her people, for hy, ~ 
properly belongs to them to Teo ss ait 
within their own State, thouvsh ba 
entirely opposed to the adoption of 
qnalification of the franchise iy thy 
Delaware; because though I haye , 
that the training of the people is ni 
enable them to sustain self-governmen: Id 
believe that merely teac hing aman tc » re 
write is such a training as specially 
the exercise of the elective franchise. 
Moral culture, which depends taj 
the mother, is far more effective an 
important in securing an intelligent 
ance of this trust of's uffra; ge. ‘The great p- ni 
ciple of the common law to which | ha . 
ready adverted, of decentralizing power, js th 
surest basis of self government by the , 
and indeed esse ntial to the mainten: 
their capacity for self-government. ‘ho 
stitutions of the common law al! tend 
decentralization of power. They requir 
all local business shall be transacted |), 
habitants of the locality. ‘Trace them as yoy 
will—overseers of the poor, juries, epayd 
juries, levy courts, and all county ore, 
tions—you find that its institutions al! aid 
training and instructing the people in habit 
self-government. It was such training 
formed the habits of the people of this 


hl n 


i far nore 


pe nny 


| try, implanted in them the love and thi 


preciation of civil liberty, and enabled them 
to sustain self-government and maintain ae. 
ernment of laws, in contradistinction toa 
ernment of will, when they threw cff th 
political allegiance to Great Britain and 
clared their independence. — Centralize 
powers of Government now and dion le tI 
suffrage, and the people will lose their capa 
city for self-government, and one or mors 

potisms establish their ascendency, and tin 


| security of the citizen against the aggressi 


and his posterity, or in the hands of a few, for | 


in either case this corrupting tendency of power 


expense of the happiness and welfare of the | 


community. 


The powers of Government, therefore, are | 


most safely for the benefit of all intrusted to | 


the people at large. But this general truth, 


like all other general propositions, must be | 


moditied in practice, and is subject to excep- | 


tions. As to the exercise of the franchise and 
trust of suffrage there are many exceptions ; 
they vary in the different States of this Union. 
Idiots and lunatics in all States are excepted 
from incapacity ; felons as a punishment for 
their crime. ‘There is residence also required, 
for the obvious reason that to vote with an 
approximation to intelligence the voter must 
have had an opportunity to become acquainted 


with the condition and habits of the ecommn- | 


nity in which the franchise is to be exercised, 
and also to acquire some knowledge of the 
character aud general standing of those who 
may be candidates for office. The length of 
residence required varies in different States, 
and the people of each State can best determ- 
ine that for themselves. In some the prepay- 
ment of taxes is requisite. 
exists in my own State I -have always been 
opposed to such a qualification, and have en- 
deavored to have it modified, because the 
prepayment of taxes has a tendency toward 
growing vice of our 


people of the States and not a question for the 


| General Government. 


Although that | 


of power, essential for the preservation ot tree 
government, will cease beyond recovery, 

Beyond the minor exceptions which [ haw 
stated to the maxim that the just basis of « 
government is ** the consent of the governed” 
there are three general exceptions—age. sex, 
and race. I have said that I do not consider 
uniform or universal suffrage is any secu 
the preservation of freedom, and have give 
you an illustration which [think conclusive as 
to its inefficiency for that purpose. [ might 
add, as bearing upon the exce ption 0 of race, 
that the historian, in speaking of the - omat 
empire, tells u» ** the Romans desired to be ai 
equal; they were leve.ed by the equality o! 
Asiatic bondage.’ 

First, as to age. If suffrage were a natura 
right you would find it very difficult to justly 
the exclusion of boys of sixteen or eigtiteen, 
for in general they have quite sufficient mental 

‘apacity for its exercise. Indeed, were it 4 
natural right any child old enough to be “sworn 








and give evide ‘nce ina court of justice might 
claim it. 
But the rightis restrained unive rsally thr gh 


out this country. *Nay, the age is fixe di 

trarily at twenty-one, founded no doubt upon 
the principle that the human passions develop 
more rapidly than the intellectual and the ™ 
flecting powers, and that the control over th 
passions is not sufficient under the age 0! 


the 


|| twenty-one to trust men with the exercise ©! 


But that, also, is a question for the | 


i 
i 


general that to avoid anarchy the people wou 


yersonas 


the franchise. The result would be pe 
conflicts and riots at elections aseninn 


x 


’ 
1d 
4 


There are boys of eighteen 


but 


accept despotism. 
who might be safely intrusted with suffrage. 
no tribunal could be possibly org: unized to de 
termine fairly onthe individualexceptions. The 


. 7 . . i} — 
In a few States there is what is called an | question of boyhood suffrage has not, however. 
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11 iS useless » discuss 
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1 tuviuel lo use the slang of th 
nul has not vet | n edt ated 
eCUaUSse ome bovs « f elghte ) 
weliect and self control than 

r I Of 3or y, and be q il compe 
x t franchise of voting, that 
vysofeighieen ougii t vith 
Bu ti SALE ( { pre A oO1dading 
enponroravie yoy indi 





: af nop rediction can be made 
this ques 
1 you that the Nosmosratie party 
party of progress. Mr. President, I 
attemp st to dele nd all the neasures 
Demo rate party even during the period 
y own public life. It has often erred, but 
‘s been eminently a party of progress. 
honorable Senator should recollect that 
are two kinds of progress, und that prog- 
hill is much more easy and rapid 
ress upward. To the *\/acilis decen 
aes exemplified in the headlong care: r 
. Republican party, the Democratic party 
: Whether that opposition 
save the country and — civil 
rests with the pe ople to determin 
ext exception is that of sex, | will 
gue this question either with communists 
ists, nor with the woman’s rights party, 
se the folly of this species of fanaticism. 
it has made great progress lately, is 
ntly widespread to need an elabor- 
futation. The general objections may, 
r, be stated. Inordinate vanity and 
ve of notoriety may have tempted some 
n to unsex themselves, both in their 
sand their pursuits; but woman's heart 
ustinets of maternity will keep her 
tothe greatest of her duties in life, the 
d formation of the character of her 
vg, the implanting of that second na- 
: ire, Which can only be done early in life, 
influences and controls the happiness 
welfare not only of her own generation, 
that of her posterity. No higher or holier 
iid be imposed upon humanity ; and 
duty rightfally performed is enoug! to 
] 


stion will seriously arise. 


n opposed. 


ie head and the heart of any human 

x. ‘There may be exceptional cases of 
lual women resembling men more than 

rown sex in their mental and moral or- 

tion, who thirst after direct power and 

“ revel in notoriety, They must be great women. 

ly answer to them is, I have seen it some- 

- lere written that there are three orders of 

; 


rN 


men, the worshipers of power. the wor- 
» as ers of fame, but, for the last and greatest, 
it those Who are content with happiness in the 
te perlormance of duty, history inseribes no oo 
si '. Surely a wise woman should be conten 

to be enrolled in this last aad greatest order. 
be supposed, Mr. President, in 
ling these obje -ctions to female suffrage, that 
el | mean to characterize the sex as inferior to 
fy man. In their combined mental and moral 

r ization Lhdld them to be quite our equals, 
tal i not Our superiors. 


¢ wet 1b not 
A 1 
Dn 





But there is a difference 
. he physical, mental, and moral structure 
rn of the sexes which fits them for the perform- 
ance of different duties, and the pursuit of dif: 
rent avocations. Sir, it would perhaps be 
1 veil for the country if duties were a little more 
sidered, as well as so-called rights. 
on it [desired an illustration of the fallacy of 
op the } de a that the ballot, as it is called, is essen- 
the purpose of protection, I should 
ie condition of woman in this country. 


of : ‘proud and gratified that in this, our own 


of rica, there is a chivalrous devotion to 
saad the sex which has been equaled in no other 
80 age orcountry. I yield to none in my defer- 
id euce to the sex, and desire to secure and pro- 
on ‘ect woman in all her rights; but suffrage is 
ut hota right, but a trust and a franchise. 

le , van there, Mr. President ‘ be a doubt that 


' 
sue 


he - possession of the franchise of suffrage is 


ene 


r, irely unnec essary for the prot tection of 
woman in all herrights ? ? Has not the observa 


L i 
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tionanad memory of every Senator satistied him 
that in « troversies between man and woman 
i Ss ¢ wiry, Whe er icourts I justice or 
eisewil @, Liat renerai Vinpatliuy ana the | las 
is always, though she has no vote, with the 
Ww uli, und Hou Unlre pit ivyveven at ta eX 
pense ol Justice, such and so great 1s h 
li {] it { oir, W 1h wil DY d te ence tor the 
ex, | believe there is truth in the advice sup 
posed in one of the ** imaginary conversations’ 
»y have been given by Ltoger Ascham to Lady 
Jane Grey. that ** women, lke the plants ot 


th 


1e@ WoOUs, derive their sweetness and tender 
In my belief, if the sex 
is dragged down into the political arena, the 
coarse and selfish, and too often brutal strug- 
gle for plac e and power and spoils, will im pi air 
its influence and demoralize woman's nature, 


ness Irom the shade. 


and that deference which now exists, and her 
real influence over man will gradually but cer- 
tainly fade and be lost, and with that loss we 
shall, as a pe ople, retrograde in civilization. 

Lhe third exception, Mr. President, to the 
general proposition that the consent of the gov- 
erned is the just basis of government is that of 
race. On a former occasion | submitted my 
views In reference to the re! 


tion « tt 
a ae Shas ee ‘at > hat 
and 1 do not propose now to repeat them; bu 
| hold itto beatruth anda fact uncontradicted 
by history that where two races of men exist 
in the same country in |: 

so dissimilar in organ 


» - tive nt ler 
‘ve relative numbers 
' 


ion as to prevent the 


fusion of races, equality of political power can 
; 


only end in the confhet of races. {am un 


willing to suppose that there are many mem- 


} 


bers of this body who conte mplate social equal 


ity and the fusion of races. If there be such 
I will not pause now to answer them beyond 
referring to the condition of Mexico with her 
sixteen different crosses of the Indian, negro, 


an | E Iropeat l. 


} 


Thee ape rimentof se If-g vern- 
ment ’ hsuc ha population has been tried there, 
and wl at has beenthe result? One revolution 
has followed another, and one sactanas dame 
ism another, until a country with high natural 
advantages and great sources of wealth has 
sunk into a state of insignificance and chronic 
anarchy, and advancement in civilization has 
become impossible from the insecurity of pro 
tection for either life, person, or property. 
Elevated asthe people of this country now are, 
social fusion with an inferior race will be fol- 
lowed by the same results to our posterity. 
Our own Indians afford another :llustration. 
Numerous as they were at the first landing of 
th e white man, they have perished betore his 
onward pathway, and though humanity may 
earnestly desire to prevent their ultimate de- 
struction, it cannot be doubtful that to confer 


upon them political power would only hasten 


that destruction, and it is at least questionable | 


= on ‘r they can be preserved under any cir- 
cumstances from extinction in contact with so 
Timsivetian and so superior a race. ‘This excep- 
tion does not depend, however, upon the mere 
inferiority of races, though | believe the race 
to which you now propose to yield poli tical 
power is an inferior race. 

But, sir, take a case of races nearly if not 
quite equal. The Saracens or Moors invaded 
Spain in the commencement of the eighth cen- 
tury. They overrun and conquered nine tenths 
of that country. They were the equals if not the 
superiors in point of civilization to the Gothie 
nation which had been established there. Nine 
tenths of the country became subject to their 
sway, and those who resisted it were driven into 
the mountainous country of the Asturias. The 
two races were too dissimilar for fusion, and 
from that time the conflict of races went on for 
seven centuries, with all sorts of atrocities per- 
petrated upon both sides, until ultimately the 
superior race, i military capacity at least, 
triumphed in the struggle, and when they did 
the Moors or Saracens were driven | bodily and 
en masse out of Spain. That is one of the les 

ons of history as to the certain conflict of races 
within the same country in the struggle for 


a litical power. 


Bayard. 
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Senators are aware that we have in one por 
tion ot the country—in Calilorma and mav bave 
i} Oregon ihe effete civilization of the Ch 
hese Ley are not vet ciuizens of che ( united 
Slates, bu Live per yfessea principle ot this 
umendment authorizes, sanctions, and demands 
their ad lon to pr cal power, and when 
that power is granted to them the conthict of 


races on your Vache coast bec 
lheSe 


Phe Senators from Ca 


Mes inevitable. 
ator lrom Oregon desires to avord this, 
bhorhnins wwe Lhemse.ves 
under the delusion that the Chinese are not 
and will not become cilizens, Lhey will vet 
find that the injury they are so willing to intliet 
upon the people of other States in regard to @ 
different race will recoil upon their own con 

stituents, for by the operation of this amend 

ment, if adopted, and on its principle, the Chi- 
nese will be entitled to become, and will become, 
citizens and voters. ‘They havea higher grade 
of intelligence than the negro. They have 
more capacity tor persistent labor than the 
negro, and when they exist in sutliciently large 
numbers to aspire to political power you wail 
have the conflict of the Asiatic and Caucasian 
races in California, and perhaps in Oregon. 

Lhe relations between the Chinese and Ameri 

cans in California is but another instance of the 
antagonism of race in the struggle for power. 
if L am correetly informed, in Califormia the 
Chinaman is note ven admitted as a witness in 
their courts of justice, except, per haps, in spe- 
cial cases, and much less will the people of 

that State suffer politica ul power to be conterred 
upon sucha population against their cx 
without resistance. 

Let me suggest another case. Is any man 
so little conversant with the characteristics of 
humanity as to believe thatif England were 
to grant political power to the Hindvo race, 
which is also an effete civilization, or to even 
one tenth part of their number, she could 
hold India two years? Do you suppose the 
contlict of races would not arise? Sir, the 
instinet of race is the primary law of nature. 
Cali it prejudice, if you please, but it is in- 
eradicabie except by fusion. The Roman law 
yers gave to it its proper name, They tell us 
that the primary law of nature ‘‘consists of 
those instinets which are common to all ant- 
mals, such a8 natural affection and the lke.’’ 
You may war against this law of nature, but 
such legislation will produce but confusion 
and bloodshed. ‘This amendment is intended 
to confer political power on an interior race, 
and if adopted will cause the antagonism of 
races to culminate in conflict where the two 
races exist in such numbers as to affect the 
social siatus of the community. Color alone 
does not constitute the diversit y of race be- 
tween the negro and the Caucasian. ‘The 
organic difference, though not so obvious, is 
greater and more permanent. 

[ will state briefly the results of my own 
reading and personal observation in regard to 
the characteristics of the two races. 

The negro is more animal than the white 
race, indolent, but kindly tempered, though 
when the animal passions are aroused they are 
less within his control. Wherever he exists 
inlarge numbers among the whites asa freeman 
the negro seeks and sometimes monopolizes 
those em ployments which, though precarious, 
are most highly paid in —— to the labor 
and do not require persistent exertion, such 
as barbers, j porters, and the 
like. Improvident by nature, the cases ar 
exceptional in which the desire and capa 
for acquisition are developed. dn Cross 
with the white races the intellectual canmacily 
of the offspring is quickened, but the ‘moral 


misenut 





woou-sawyers, 


nature usually degenerates, and thougn the 
mixed race is not absolutely hybrid, the power 
of reproduction is materially diminished and 
the durati ion of life shortened. Doubtiess 
there are exception: instances ¢ f this inte 


rior race Who possess more than the avernuge 
capacity of the tribunal 


white race, but no 
' ee ies ca decide upon the exce 
could be organized > dec © uf 1 th x Pp 
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tions more eately than in the ease of boy 
uoder twenty-ore, In fact as a race they are 
children all their lives, and require both pro- 
tection and control, 

Such have been the results of my own ob- 
servation and my reading in regard to the | 
characteristics of the two races; and yet | 
have no unkind feelings toward the African 
race, though I would deny to them political 
power for their own benetit as well as ours. 
in the course of along life I never had the 
slihtest collision with any individual of that 
race, and I certainly have protected many of 
them from oppression and wrong, and if I | 
know my own heart, have no feelings in rela- 
tion to the race other than those of kindness | 
and a desire for their protection and welfare. | 
Neither T vor any of my kith or kin have held 
slaves or had any interest in the question of sla- | 
very since my boyhood. I have, however, stood | 
in # position where I have had an opportunity, | 
unbiased by any interest whatever, to observe | 
the relation of races, and such is the result of | 
miny observation, If there be one opinion on | 
which I have a more decided conviction than || 
any other it is that if political power is con- | 
ferred upon this inferior race the conflict of 
races sooner or later will be inevitable. | hope | 
earnestly that it may never come in my day; | 
but when it does come, the primary law of ! 
nature, the affinity of race will assert itself, 
and the inferior race will perish in the col- | 
lision. For their sake, therefore, as well as | 
for the prosperity and happiness of my coun- || 
try, [ must resist this partisan attempt to re- | 
tain power by menns of forcing upon the coun- | 
try, against the sense of the people of at least | 
ten States of the Union, a race of inferior ] 
organization as their political equals. | 

Sir, | have already told you that if you will 
refer this amendment to the people of the 
States in their conventions, or if, as the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania proposes, you will sub 
mit it for ratification to Legislatures to be 
elected after it has been proposed by Congress, 
and the people ratify your action, it must be 
submitted to without hesitation, whatever may 
be the views of its opponents of the injurious 
and destructive effect of its adoption. 

But, Mr. President, it this amendment is to 
be passed in any of its proposed forms at the 
present session of Congress, and is to be re- 
ferred to existing Legislatures who have been 
elected by the people of the States without ref: 
erence to this question, and without the slight- 
est intimation that such an amendment was 
contemplated by the Republican party, the 
result may be very different. Nothing can lead 
to its ratification by the Legislatures of many 
of the States without first taking the sense of 
their people, except the overswaying and per- 
verting influence of party spirit. It will bea 
dangerous experiment to make upon the pa- 
tience of the country to force through an amend 
ment to the Federal Constitution which abro- 
gates the constitutions of at least ten States of || 
the Union against the consent of their people 
by the faithless betrayal of trust by their rep- || 
resentatives. Though this great wrong may || 
be perpetrated those faithless representatives || 
both here and in the State Legislatures may yet 
find that ‘*it is the last drop in the cup which 
will cause the waters of bitterness to overtiow.”’ 








Unequal Distribution of Employes of the 
Government, 


REMARKS OF HON. J. P. C. SHANKS, 
OF INDIANA, 





In tHE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1869. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union— 
Mr. SHANKS said: 
Mr. Cuairnman: [ take this occasion to put 
upon the record, for the benefit of the members 


of the Hlouse, a sully ct of some importance to 
the House and the country. It is that of t] 

unequal distribution of the number and rank 
oyés of the Government. In a 


of the emy 


great Repu lic like this the benefits as well a 
the b irdens of the Government s hould as near 
as possible be divided equally among the peo 
ple. [ find, by examinaiion of the Blue Book 
of 1867, that in eight Departments—the Inte 
rior, War, Treasury, Navy, State, Agricul 
tural, Attorney General's, and Post Ottice 

there are employed in this city four thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-four clerks. I 
take none Of those holding higher positions 
and [take none holding lower positions than 
I include no heads of bureaus, 
many of whom are also from this District. Of 


of clerks. 


| those four thousand three hundred and ninety- 


four clerks, I find the District of Columbia 
furnishes directly one thousand one hundred 
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The [i trict of Col im! ia, in { 











ing this number of clerks, has 

ers and almost all the messengers jy + aliti 
partments | have named and the ey : ee 
all the other public works, oflices. eal 
located here, In the eight Departm ; yppo 
some of the States have but one cle; + awint th 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, A] k- . acq 
the highest number of any ene of has 1 fairs | 
New York, which has seven hundred ..” LR 
ninety; but that is a large State, The 1 oe ot Ge 
ing table shows the inequality that exists jist ricts wl 
[ call special attention to it. This Pj, Be it enact 
furnishes over one fourth of the Goyer), tee 
clerks in employ in the capital, of whom 4 |... thes 


number are grossly disloyal; but aside 


sud Anterio 
their want of loyalty the thing is unjys 


yissioL 
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The District has all the day laborers in these and all other public employments, and almost all the y , 
| sengers. In addition to the abuve showing, there are some accredited to the Army: these ate generiily ci so ne 
‘loyed inthe War Department. There are of these two hundred and four there, and some twenty in othe! to so 
Jepartments. iurnis 
. ° ° * a cat mv u 
I think that this matter is one of very great |; marks, and to which I also ask the especis “ibl 
‘ » 4 ° _ ° ' igi 
importance to the people of the country, be- || attention of members. The system of se'" a 
rause from these offices, if equally represented | ing cadets for the Military Academy at We: sacht 
from the various districts and Territories, em- || Point and midshipmen for the Naval Seho ah 
ployés would go out to and correspond with || at Annapolis is from the congressional districts, The 
- . oa ° ° . 1 fk oGre fi 
the people of the different parts of the coun- | so as to equalize the representation and benet! Pet 
try, giving information touching what is going | of those beneficiary public schools, and there ts Was | 
"* ° ° ° ° t he ne 
| on in the Departments and in the capital, thus | no reason why the same justice should os privil 
‘ | . ¢ La hore y 
keeping up @ healthy channel of communica- || extended to the Government employés her’. Pr 
tion between the Government and people, as | Of course, the employments through the x peep 
valuable and faithful as though it went out || try must be made where most convenient, 0" 10e8 
from this House, A few days ago I introduced | have in them no national representative cha ce: 
' i ‘ . | an ny sof com n 
a bill, No. 1711, which may be foand on the | acter, or position. rhe more channels of ¢ Tun 
tiles, on this subject, which I insert in my re- | munieation that we can open between the Go’ guis 
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ind neople the better forthe Republic, 
alerare the people from combinations 
»mon-school systems and other edu- 
eosourees have prepared every district 
ified persous for any ot these trusts, 


, 
ae and the public interest demand that 
sHforded, with their tellow-eitizens, an 
a rtuuity to exereise their talents and 
+ themselves with the Government, and 
acquaint the people with the condition 
‘The following is the bill: 


firs here. 
req H. R. No. 1711) to distribute the number and 
f Government employés among the several 
5 ricts and Territories. 
‘Calta n, it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
oe the United States of Americain Congress assem- 
rhatatter the passage of this act it shall be the 
' +b the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, Treasury, 
.¢ 2 interior. the Postinaster and Attorney General, 
ners te vasiouer of Agriculture, Superintendent of. 
‘ Buildings and Grounds, and the ollicers of 
use aud Senate, to severally cause to be made 
tical lists of allthe employés in their respect- 
jopartments or furces, and to correct the same 
‘ees shall be made, and to keep said lists in 
several oflices, respectively, subject to inspec- 


K 


i} 
il 


cco? And be it further enacted, That said lists shall 
1 the name, rank, and pay of the employés of 
espective Departments or forces, date of euploy- 
t apd residence, giving town, county, State, or 
tory, designating those wuo have served in the 
rN ivy of the United States. 
< . And bet further enacted, That the several 
ressivnal districts, organized Lerritories,andthe 
tot Columbia shall be entitled to equal num- 
-and ranks of employés in the said several De- 
ents aud forces. Nodistrict or Territory shall 
yore than one of any rank until every district 
ferrivory, as herein provided tor, shall have at 
eofthe same rank; and all appointments in 
Departmeats and forees hereatter shall be to 
lize the number and rank of employés as above 
led tur; said equalization of numbers and rank 
lovés from the several districts and Territo- 
foresaid shall be made by the 4th day of March, 
<1: Provided, That notuing herein contained shall 
strued tu regulate the employment and service 
y lavorers, aud boys under the age of sixteen 





h to eall the attention of Congress to 
matter now, because [| think it is due to 
people that | should do so. I have sought 
pportunity to-day to put these few remarks 
ecord, so that the attention of members 

iv be drawn to the subject when it shall be 
wht before the House for action. 


4 





Question of Privilege. 
i SPEECH OF HON. S. SHELLABARGER, 
OF OI10, 
Iy rune Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 11, 1869. 

[he House having under consideration the resolu- 

ns that the House protest against the counting of 

the vote of Georgia by order of the Vice President 


Tro tempore— 


‘ 


Mr. SHELLABARGER said: 
Mr. Speaker: I desire to state that in all 
that I shall say I shall accord most sincerely 
fully to every gentleman upon the floor all 
that integrity of purpose and desire fairly and 
- properly to dispose of the important matter 


a and 
at 

rm . 

now betore the House which I claim for my- 

self. It is not wonderful, sir, that we have 

lalen into doubtand trouble about this matter, 


(Pate stion of Pr ads fe 


Seep so hew, so undefined, and one in which we are | 


‘0 SO great an extent unaided by precedent 
‘urnishing to us aguide. | shallaim at making 
cial ny utterances to-day practical and as intel- 
ect “gible as my feeble abilities will enable me 
Vest ‘0. The resolution the gentleman from Mas- 
| ‘achusetts has submitted for our approval reads 
48 follows: 

t ‘ The House protests that thecounting of the vote of 
s » J'eia by theorder ofthe Vice President pro tempore 
he ot Bross act of oppression and an invasion of the 


ri 


Privileges of the House. 
Profoundly as I regret that occurrence, and 
q ‘eeplyas I feel the wrong which the resolution 
F = oes, [ shall consider, calmly if I can, the jus- 
* ceorit. 1 shall do that by first assuming what 
understand to be the position of the distin- 
fuished gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 


|} who introduces the resolution. 


BUTLER, 


oth the twentv seeo: d joint rule ot the date 


of February 6, 1865, and also the concurrent 
the two Honses ot the ¢ 


1869, are alike u 


: > 
resolution of 


February 6, 


ite of 
: itional, 
alike rith it leg | ; +h f 1 
aline wilheut iegal signihfcance and foree, and, 


nconstitt 


to adopt his words, e juivalent to waste paper. 
From this stand-point of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts | proceed to consider the res- 
olution which he has seen fit to introduee. 
Mr. BULLER, of Massachusetts. The 
tleman will permit me to say that in the lan- 


guage to which he 


vren- 


refers | was not charae 
terizing the joint rule, but the concurrent 
resolution recently adopted. 

Mr. SHELLABARGER: Mr. Speaker. | 
understood the gentleman to characterize the 
joint rule of 1865 as unconstitutional also. 
in the morning Chronicle he is reported as 
using these words: 

*'Taink of ita moment, gentlemen! 
the next election the House of Representatives is 
one way and the Senateis another. Under that joint 
rule, if itis constitutional and operative, the House 
can say “We will not have the Republican votes 
counted,’ and the Senate cansay ‘We wii not bave 


the Democratic votes counted,’ and there js an end 
to presidential eleetions.”’ 


Suppose at 


Let me now bring together some very familiar 
things, but things which dispose of this reso 
lution, Let it first be remarked and kept in 
mind that the Constitution provides that the 


Legislatures of the several States shall fix 
the manner of choosing the electors. In the 


next place Congress is authorized by the Con- 
stitution to fix the time of cust 
the presidential electors. The language is 
**Congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on whieh they shall give 


their votes, which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States.” 


Next | beg that the purposes and import- 
ance of this provision of the Constitution shall 
be kept in mind. It requires that the day of 
voting In the several States shall be the saine. 


ing the vote of 


} 
' 
i 


Vith reference to the importance of this eon- 
hi 


Aid 


stitutional provision Justice Story, in s CcOomM- 
mentaries, uses this language: 

“The propriety of this power would seem to be 
almost self-evident. Every reuson of public pelicy 
and convenience seems in favor of fixing a time of 
giving the electoral votes, and that it should be the 
same throughout the Union. Such a measure is cal- 
calated torepress political intrigues and speculations 
by rendering a combination among the electoral! 
colleges as to their votes, if not utterly impractica- 
ble, at least very difficult, and thus secures the peo- 
ple against those ready expedients which corruption 
never fails to employ to accomplish its designs.” 

Next I invite the attention of the House to 
the legislation of Congress, carrying into effect 
and providing for the things covered by these 
provisions of the Constitution. The act of 
Congress of 1792 fixes the time, in accordance 
with the constitutional requirement, upon the 
same day throughout the Union. The fifth see- 
tion of that act provides, in substance, the 
same thing that it provided in theterms of the 
twelfth amendment itself, and I shall presently 
read it. 

It will be seen that this act of 1792 furnishes 
no additional guide for the counting of the 


| electoral votes beyond what the Constitution 


furnishes. 

[ shall now proceed to consider the resolu- 
tion before the House if there was no 
twenty-second rule nor any concurrent resolu- 
tion of this Congress upon the subject; and I 
am inquiring whether the resolution ought to 
be passed, assuming that we have no other 
guide than the guides furnished us by the 
statute and the Constitution. That article of 
the Constitution, Mr. Speaker. in so far as it 
relates to the matter now before the House, 
provides for that matter in these words: 

* The President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, open 


all the certificates; and the votes shall then be 
counted.” 


That is the light the Constitution gives us 
on the subject as to how the count 
made, and by whom it shall be made. The 
thing, it will be observed, to be done in express 
terms by the President of the Senate, is to open 


as 


shall be 


s/ eliadt aredeyr., 


71 
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the certificates The count isto be made then, 
but by whom is not expressly stated, 

Now. Mr. Speaker, i vo tothe difficulty that 
exists in the Constitutton itself. which has 
brought upon the Government again and again, 
at least three times over, the same experience 


which we encountered here yesterday, an ex- 
perience re 


‘gretted atits first eccurrence with 


the most intense fi eling of anxiety and alarm 
by all the country, and pointed to as an 


cation of 


1tpcil- 
weakness and of danger in the very 
framework and structure of your Government 
lo that danger Mr. Story points in exceed 
ingly suggestive words, to which [ will now 
call the attention of the House. 


He says: 

In the original plan as well as in the amendment 
no provision 1s made for the discussion or the decis- 
ion of any questions which may arise as to the reg- 
ularity and authenticity of the returns of the clect- 
oral votes” 
rhe 
circumstances so paintul, were brought again 

»encounter. He proceeds: 


very dificulty we on yesterday, under 


Or the right of the persons who gave the votes or 
the manner orcircumstances in whieh they ought to 
be counted, It seems to have been taken for granted 
that no question could ever arise upon the subject, 
aud that nolling More Was necessary than lo open 
the certificates which were produced in the presence 
of both Houses, aud to count the names and nuiwn- 
bers returned. Yetitis easily to be conceived that 
very delicate and interesting Inquiries may occur, fit 
to be lebate dau Ldeet led by some dk libs rative bucky ss 
In fact a question did occur upon the counting of the 
voles tor the Presidency in 1821 upen the reelection 
of Mr. Mouroe, whether the vote of the Stateof Mis- 
souri should be counted; but the count would 
make no difference in the choice, and the declara- 
tion Was wade ot big reelection, the Senate imme- 
diately witndrew, and the jurisdiction, as well as the 
course of proceeding ina case of real controversy, 
was lett in a most embarrassing situation.” 

Then follow these words: ‘‘Another defect 
in the Constitution is,’’ &e.; indicating that 
the learned commentator regarded this as one 
ofthe defects of the Constitution. IT call atten- 
tion to this uncertainty and defect in the Con- 
stitution for the two purposes: first, of remind- 
ing gentlemen of the high aud commanding 
duty which the existence of this uncertainty 
and infirmity in the Constitution imposes upon 
us, and that in dealing with this matter of the 
electoral vote the utmost forbearance, wisdom, 
and moderation in our conduct is required, and 
that violence, excitement, and precipitate or 
erroneous action here may overthrow the Gov 
ernment itself; second, | allude to this uncer- 
tainty in the Constitution to show that the action 
of the President of the Senate denounced by 
this resolution was, in a matter where it does 
not become us nor the gentleman from Massa- 
chusettsto be over-contident of his being right, 
and where language or resolutions of denun- 
ciation are exceedingly inopportune, unworthy, 
and dangerous. 


as 


Mr. Speaker, this brings me now to the first 
and elementary proposition in the poor argu- 
ment [ am about to submit; and it is this, that 
whatever infirmity there may be in the Cousti 
tution in this regard, that infirmity does not 
gotothe extentot leaving everything uncertain, 
but that there are at least two things made cer- 
tain, mandatory, and conclusive upon Congress 
in the ter.as which the Coustitution employs. 
One of these is that the President of the Senate 
and nobody else can be authorized either by 
an act of Congress or by concurrent resolution 
or otherwise to open the votes. That must be 
done by the President of the Senate. So in 
words says the Constitution. The other thing 
made absolutely certain is that when that thing 
is done, called in the Constitution ** be counted”’ 
occurs, then and there there must be present 
together in one presence, along with the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the two Houses of Congress, 
and that nothing which in the sense of the Con- 
stitution amounts to a counting can occur ex- 
ceptin that presence. Thisis a presence made 
up of three constituent elements, namely, a 
President of the Senate, a Senate, anda House 
of Representatives. So that nothing that 
amounts to a ‘‘ counting ’’ canoccur, whvuever it 
is that may be permitted to make it, no refusal 
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to eount, no agreement to count, nothing that 
rules or contriv- 
irexcept in that pres 
ence and body or convention made up of the 
three elements | have named, to wit, a Presi- 

a House of 
tar, Mr. >} eCulke fr. there 


room for doubt or debate, 


‘ rte fo nm count can, by any 


anee, pe made to oce 


dent of the Senate, a Senate, and 


Representatives, Phas is 
ms ue 
Now, sir, what conclusion does that bring us 
to?’ To this: first, that 
thority given by law or otherwise, resi 
that a count shall be made up 

by ng separate constituencies, acting as dis- 
tanct OF separate bodies, that make up the con- 
vention in whose presence acount isto be made. 
It follows from this inevitably that no coneur- 
rentor joint resolution, no act of Congress,can 
be law which shall resolve these elements mak- 
ing up the convention that makes the con- 
stitutional count, and which sends them to 
make the count in their separate Chambers as 
separate bodies. It i exactly im 
possible that this provision of the Constitution 
can be iets by the aid of any concurrent reso- 
lution or rule, or even act of Congress, to per- 
louse orthe Pres- 


there can be no au 
lution 


or Olliet wise, 


therefore 


miteither the Senate or the 
ident of the Senate to separate and go to 
themselves and by themselves adopt any form 
of order or deeisio n whic h shall render it im- 
possible for the joint convention when reas- 
seinbled to count any one of the States. 

Next, Mr. Speaker, [ come to the question 
who it is in the convention that makes the 
count; and | here venture to state this asa 
proposition which I stand upon, with an un- 
affected deference to the opinions of other 
gentlemen, and yet | state it with very great 
that that count, in the absence of 
legislation upon the subject, is to be made by 
the President of the Senate. Why ? lirst, 
Mr. Speaker, because that seems to be the nat- 
ural sense of the Constitution. It provides 
that the opening shall be by the President him- 
se as It provir des simply that it shall be done 
in a particular presence, not giving any office 
‘3 to that presence of the Senate and 
Hlouse of Representatives, except that they 
shall be present. It does assign a particular 
duty to the President of the Senate in opening 
the votes, and there it stops, it is true; but 
taken in connection it seems natural to me that 
it should be supposed that he is do the 
counting, 

| know the difieulty that we will encounter 
from this position, that it gives very great power 
to the President of the Senate; but it will be 
seen that there are difficulties whichever way 
ditliculties pointed out by JusticeStory 
in the language which | have read to the House. 
Ihe danger of giving the power to reject the 
votes to either or both Houses, in at least some 
views, is even greater than in giving it to the 
President of the Senate, because by rejecting the 
votes the Senate and House can throw, by their 
own act, the election of the President into 
the House and of the Vice President into the 
Senate. 

Another reason why [ think it probable that 
under the present state of the legislation upon 
this subject, and in the absence of the twenty- 
second joint rule, or if it be mented, the Pres- 
ident of the Senateis to make the countin the 
presence of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, is that the act of Congress of 1792 so 
indicates. This act is older than the twelfth 
amendment itsel{—for that twelfth amendment 
was brought into existence by reason of the 
difficulty that occurred at the election by the 
House of Representatives of Mr. Jefferson in 
= us is stated in Story’s Cor nmentaries, 

ction fourte en hundred and sixty- SIX. The 
if th section of that act of 1792 \rovides— 

‘That Congress shall be in session on the second 
Senaon in February, 1703, and on the second 
Wednesday in February sueceed ng every meeting 
tthe electors, and the said rtificates, or so many 
of them asshall have been received, shall then be 
opened, the votes counted, and the persons who shall 
fill the oMecs of Pre panel and Vice P resident ascer- 
tained and declared agreeably to th e Constitution.” 


hy 
i 


contidence, 


or dati 


yeturn “ 
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| dentot the Senate « 


‘DIX TO 


The use that ] make of this section is simply 
hatit will be seen here that the statute declares 
| certain things shall be done. One is that 
he votes shali be opened ; another is that they 
Phe Constitution says who 
ning, and therefore we are not 
in doubt about that. 


{ 
tliat 
t 
t 


shall be counted. 
hall do the ope 
But that statute connects 


] 
ngiy 


the opening and counting together, seeming 


m king it the act of one and the same instra- 
mentality. Butas we know that oue of the: 

by the Goustitution, 
be the actot the Presidentot the Senate, and as 
the slatute seems to require the person who does 
that to do the counting also, it thereby seems 
to indicate that the President of the Senate 
counts the votes. This is of course an argu- 
ment not conclusive; itis only persuasive. But 
now | turn to another authority, which is more 
than persuasive in the absence of higher law. 
| turn to that man who is recognized by us all 
as one of the masters, not only of our Amert- 
can law, our constitutional law, 
civilized world’s common and _ international 
law; Lalludeto Chancellor Kent. {In his com- 
mentaries on this part of the Constitution he 


uses this language: 


ucis—-the opeuing—miust, 


* The President of the Senate on the second Wed- 
nesday in February succer di ng every meeting ot the 
electors, 1a the presence of both House s of Congress 
opens all the certificates, and the votes are then to 
be counted, The Constitution does not expressly 
declare by whom the votes are to be counted and the 
result declared. In the case of questionable votes 
and a closely contested clection, this power may be 
allimportant; and, L presume, in the absence of all 
legislative provisions On the subject that the Presi- 
units the votes and determines 
the result, and that the two Llouses are present only 


| as spectators to witness the fairness and accuracy of 


the transaction, and to act only if no choice be wade 


| by the electors.’ 


| to-day | leave this proposition, 


for the purposes of my argument 
luisa prop- 
osition that commends itself to my own judg- 
ment as a sound one, one vindicated by the 
suck libenachenes Galtidunalaians uanaes aia 
able in this country. ‘The use 1 shall make of 
that proposition will appear more fully as I 
proc my It is sufficient for me to say here 
that i Chancellor Kent be inde ed not mis- 
ae and if the President of the Senate **in 
the absence of all legislative provision on the 
subject’’—and [am now assuming that the 
twenty-second rule is invalid, because it de- 
prives, as would seem, everybody of all power 


Tl ere, sir, 


| to count any State if either the Senate or House 
should by its separate vote refuse to count it— || 


'and an 


then, instead of 
having been guilty of ‘*an act of oppression 
invasion of the privileges of this 
it was an invasion of the powers and 


House,’ 


but of the | 


|, stood was most earnestly said by the gent 
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worse than partisan purposes, J 
dent that to state itis to proveit. — [yu, 
gentleman from Massachusetts. wh. . 
this most severe and extraor: hin 
has exclaimed himself more that 2 ‘ ; 
claim against the frightful consequence. 1} 
would come from pe rmitting one. aah 
louse of Congress to get by itsel| and t 
Separate se ssion, by the per capita 
individual members, without di 
the decision of the peopie of ; . inl 
State in selecting the Chief Magistrate ce. tak 
Republic. OL ae ee 
This, then, Mr. Speaker, brings us to a. 
direct attention to the logical and ment. Hou 
consequences of our here declaring that the vate 0 
President of the Senate has been gui a 
act of usurpation and outrage. Outrare s Hou 
refusing to do what? In refusin g to pers a 
the House of Representatives re 
arate vote to defeat (if the case had Je, ! 





Ity ol 


by its own Sr). vot a 
Ne as it the H 


might be, of that sort) the election of a Proc. coally bat 
dent at all; and that is an memnetinntr seihia ‘ha votes 
case, and one that could have readily (een...) shoe red! 
at the time of the count of Mr. Clay” a cae that W: 
for the Presidency. And when the privil seat! 
of the House are dee lared by this resolution | lal 
have been invaded, it is mate ia] for us to ky sa 
what those privileges so invaded are, ‘Pho ye, ad its r 
ilege invaded is the very one the supposed oy anmeallits 
istence of which the gentleman from Macc. seek at 
chusetts himself denounced as one of the mo | ha 
tearful suppositions that could be cone 
The power of the House which has bee n invad ny 
is that power which would enab! i - ante te i 
to elect every President, or else to - feat th the el 
election of every one. This is the on] ly power fal magi 
that the House has sought to exercise, The set e invite 
of oppression is in refusing not to obey the stituuon 
separate order of this House, by counting Geo: the peo} 
gia’s vote in the ps it was. that mia 


Mr. HIGBY. Will the gentleman yield: ras Ul 


me for a question ? yet if at 


the President of the Senate | 


solemn duties of that otlicer for this House by 


its separate vote to attempt to compel him not 
to set down the vote of Georgia in the way he 


did set it down, provided that way was not | 


evidently ‘*unfair’’ or dishonest. 


Let us go now to consider the consequences 


which will logically be absolutely inevitable 
from holding that a separate vote of this House 
shall be permitted to estop both the President 


| of the Senate and the Senate, and the joint con- 
| vention of President of Senate, the Senate, and | 


|} counting of the vote of any 


the election absolutely 
‘any President, 


the House, each, al!, and either, trom ever set- 
ting aside the decision of this House that Georgia 


should notbecounted. For, mark you, thatif the | 


President of the Senate has grossly oppressed 


allude, in all I have or shall say, to what was 


inatter of not entertaining the gentleman's 


| when it was made. 


and invaded the privileges ef this House, it || 


has been done by denying this House the priv- 
ilege of refusing by its separate vote to reject 
the vote of a State for President. Suppose 
that each House separately may proceed to 
ascertain and decide upon the counting or not 
State, what con- 
sequences will follow from it? They have 
been in part stated already by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Berier] in what I 
have already quoted in vin¢ lic ation of the posi- 
tion that he takes, that it will enable the Sen- 
ate or the House, either and each, to defeat 
aud in every case of 
and this for partisan or for 


| of this month. to have done that at th: 


Mr. SHELLABARGER. Not now; afer vated 

[ have concluded my remarks | will yield thet 

the gentleman for a question if I have time. 
Now, I agree, therefore, with what [und 











trom Massachusetts himself, that the House has authori 
not the power to determine by itself whether drawin 
the vote of any State shall or shall not }) Mr. 
counted ; and therefore no power of this House en 
or privilege of this House has been invaded, Suge 
for no such power did in fact exist. 


put thi 
, knows 
peal, because the resolution does not a det when | 
or complain of that, but of counting Georgia 


done by the President of the Senate in the 


is the 


in the way it was counted. The mistal oe 
the President was in not ruling the gentlemat —— 
objection to counting Georgia to be out of order — 


} the n« 
It was ¢ learly i S ¢ the ca: 


under the concurrent resolution of the ('h Suppo 
time expre 


COInW 


the objection was made, because then it was : 
oend 


known that the vote of Georgia did not cha 


‘the result, and it was therefore kn: ven th u pense 
that resolution required Georgia to be set down pose 
in the specifie manner pointed out by the con- oumert 
current resolution. But the fact that he dd pose 
not rule it out of order then and did order the have 

|| Senate to retire, and the fact that the Senate It we 
sustained what the President had dec ‘lared m 8 Pp 
convention, when the gentleman made the 09 to vo 
jection, that he was inclined to hold the Houses creat 
to their own rule as to what should be done the ; 
about Georgia, and the fact that the Senate ol ex 

went out, and the fact that it voted the objr¢ = 
tion to be out order, and the fact that the — 
President, on the return of the Senate, sc on 
that the Senate had voted the obj ection to be not ; ; 
in order—I say these facts all put toge the r = 
taken separately did not add to or take from ( 4 fe 
power and duty of the President of the Senate — 
to de cide, at any and all times, that as ‘ Gor 4 
gia’s vote did not change the result it shou. \ SS 


be entered according to the command of out 








yu 


.3oD SEss. 

The error of the Pres 
committed on the invitation of 
ran from Massachusetts in permit- 
Sennte to withdraw; but that took 
wwergiven by the concurrent resolu- 
; is aside from the « juestion. | 
the eounting of Ge iin was an 
-privileges of the House. There 
ice ration which makes the dan- 
x that the separate vote of — 
lete atthe power otthe Preside at and 

vention of the two Liouses to cor 
States so cle aur that it W ill strike 
‘sunlight at noonday. Itisthis: 
1] _if it have the power by rejecting 
ate of a State, may throw the election of 
it intoits own body, for it goes int 
f. he pre sentatives 
ill have rece ‘ived the votes of a ma- 
ithe electors appointed. Itwillena- 
House to take away from a candidate 

. 


+ resolution. 


W heneve r no 


(ite stion of P 


ving a majority of the electoral votes | 


votes of a des State or of several States, 
1s reducing his vote below a majority; and 
t way you give to the House the power to 
to iis own body in every case the elec- 
the Chief Magistrate. ‘It is only neces- 
yeall attention to such a consequence 
iting danger to make it absolutely 
and drive us with one commen in- 
ud consent from it. The idea that it 
| have been the intention of the framers of 
e Constitution to so trame it that this House 
» should have the power in every case not 
to defeat the choice of the entire nation 
election Of the highest and most power- 


nagistrate of the nation, and thatthey should | 


ed to do so by a bribe put into the Con- 
ition rewarding the House tor this defeat of 
peopie’s will, by giving to it the selection of 
mugisirate, is SO preposterous and shock- 
is that it is incapable of argument. And 
if any privilege of this House has been in- 
led, as the gentleman’s resolution says, 
itis this privilege of the House to do that 
ical and monstrous thing! 

BUTLER, of 
ise itself, according to the gentleman’s own 
hority, may defeat the election by with- 

drawing from the convention and not returning. 

Mr. SHULSLLABARGER, It may be well 
enough for me to say right here, in reply to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
seus, what | meant to say in another place. 

He is shrewd and learned and knows 

put things. But, while he is all that, he also 

ht well how useless and impotent, 





knows right 
when we are dise ‘ussing with intelligent men, 
is the supposition of extreme and unsupposable 
cases. The case that the gentlemen supposes, 
that the House has the right to retire and break 
up the joint convention, is simply to suppose 
the case of blank, unmitigated revolution ; is to 
suppose an act done in defiance of the plain, 
express provision of the Constitution, for it 
commands that the House shall meet with the 
Senate and its President, and that then, in this 
presence, the vote shall be counted. ‘l’o sup- 
pose that the House would leave, break up the 
convention, and defeat the election, is to sup- 
pose that the Representatives of all the people 
have decided to overthrow their Government. 
It would be shorter and equally sensible to 
suppose that the people had refused entirely 
to vote, or that no electoral college had been 
created, or any other thing that would bring 
the Government to an end. The gentleman, 
0! course, sees how different the case he sup- 
poses is from the ease his position in the argu 
meutsupposes, namely, that the framers of the 
Constitution de sliberately put it into the Con- 
‘tution that the House of Represent atives 

one should have power to de feat the people 
election of their President and then elect one 
the mselve S$? 

Iithetrueinterpretation ofthe twenty-second 
joint rule is that no vote shall be counted antil 
both Houses, by separate votes, concur in de- 


Massachusetts. ‘The | 


APPENDIX 


how to | 
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rivilege—Mr. 


a that : shall be, then it is plainly void as 
in conflict with that provision of the Consti- 
tution which requires in so many words that 
every act that enters into and makes a count: 
ing of the votes shall be in the presence of the 
two Houses—* ‘the votes shall then be counted.” 

What i have now said results in this. that if 
the gentleman be right in declaring our own 
concurrent resolution of the 6th ot February. 
S60. ur 


constitutional, and not a justification 
of what the President of the Senate did, then 
mded by it 


i 


+ 


his re solution is no 


+ 


s abrogation, 
iH use 


tevote., in us se 


because itis impossible to hold that thris 
had the privilege by its separa 
ate Halland out of the presence 


} 
\ 





of the Senat 
its President, to count or to refu 
Georgia. The tlouse having no such privilege 
o be violated, the President of the Senate did 
not violate it. And yet this is the only priv- 
iiege of this House which the gentleman's res- 
olution says thePresident of the Senate violated. 
I surely cannot be mistaken in this, sir. If | 
am not, the President is entitled to his coun 

trys gratitude—and mark it, sir, he will receive 
t—lor delivering his country trom the peril 
into which we had fallen. 

Now, that brings me to an os liry in re eae 
to what occurred yesterday. e did take 
separate vote here in the Hou ¢ upon the 
question of receiving the vote ot the State of 
Georgia. Against receiving that vote the great 
body of this House, including myself, voted. 
How came we to do that, it may be asked, if 
this was not, as Ll have argued, a constitutional 
method of the exercise of this House's power 
(granting it has some) of counting the vote of 
Georgia? ‘lhe answer to that is to be tound in 
two considerations. In the first place there 
was no other privilege left to the members of 
this House to vote at all except the privilege 
of voting in the separate meetings of the two 
bodies. Whether it would have been wiser 
fora member of this House who did not re- 
gard as constitutional that provision of the 
twenty-second joint rule which separated the 
two Houses and compelled the members, if 
they voted at all, to vote alone in separate 
bodies to have remained silent, or whether it 
was better for each to vote according to his 
convictions of what he ought to do if ina con- 
vention of the two Houses, is a question upon 
which I do not propose now to enter. It is 
sufficient for the purpose of this case to say 
that the votes which wer® cast in the House 
were such votes as we ought to cast in conven- 
tion, if we had been permitted to vote there 
at all, a privilege which we did not have. 
Whether we erred in casting the vote or not, 
I need not debate. ‘To have been silent would 
have, as things were compelled to be con- 
ducted if the twenty-second rule were enforced, 
resulted in forever preventing the count or 
rejection in any way of Georgia, and thus it 
would have defeated the determination and 
ollicial announcement of the election of the 
President of the United States. 

I wish now to inquire fora moment whether 
the vote of Georgia is one which ought to 
have been counted by any body under any cir- 
cumstances. Sir, | maintain that if it be not 
the law, as Kent says it is, in the absence of 
legislation, that the President of the joint con- 
vention sball do the counting; and if, on the 
other hand, it be true that the joint body in 
convention counts the vote, then the vote of 
yesterday was a proper vote, had it been cast 
in convention. And this is the true defense 
of the vote cast by the House yesterday. Why 
do | say that it was the vote that we ought to 
have cast? I will puta single case to show 
that it is impossible that there should not be 
the power to do, insome way what we attempt- 
ed yesterday to do touching Georgia, to wit, 
to exclude the vote for one of the reasons as- 
signed in the objections of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

I have already read the provision of the 
Constitution that authorizes the State Legisla- 


se to coun 
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tures to preset the manner of choosing 
} . } } 

electors, Now, the State of Ohio has pre- 
scribed, under this provision of the Constitu 
t that the choosing of the preside tial 
electors shall be by a popular vote. Suppese 


that there had been sent up to us trom Ohioa 


certinecate showin upon its face thatthe electors 
were chosen by the Legisl swture of Obro, now in 
session, and that we had been asked to count 
that vote, Is there a gentieman on either 


a ele ‘ ; ; 
side of the House who will sav. that in this 


matter of counting. we could not, or that some- 


body could not (whoever may have the power 
o count) reject such a vote sent trom ray i 
Kverybod) will say it is Impossible that we 
should be require: i to count sucha vote. which 
on its face is shown to be one that in law has 
no significance. ‘Lhe power must exist soni 
where to reject such a vote. And here, sir, | 
atirm, once tor all, that the thing into which 
the power that can count this vote is permitted 
to look in deciding whether a vote shall be 
counted is the same into which, under similar 
law, ail canvassing otheers can look, namely, 
whether the papers which they inspect, being 
genuine and legally certified and executed, 
show that such an election was held or vote 
given as is authorized by law, and duly show 
its result. 

Now, how was the case we voted on yester- 
day? | havealready shown from Justice Story 
the reason why the Constitution has wisely re 
quired that the vote in each State should be 
cast ** on the same day throughout the Union.’ 
By the same authority | show that this is a 
matter of substance, and not merely dire etory ; 
that it goes to the very question whether there 
has been an ele ‘ction of electors. It shows it 
to be of identically the same substance that 
these electors should vote on the day preseribed 
for the holding of their election as itis that the 
pec ple ot the State should vote for these elect- 
ors on the day the law says they shall cast 
their votes. ‘This act of the electors is nota 
ministerial act. ‘Their minds are open and tree 
to make the choice they want to make on the 
day fixed by law tor that choice, and they have 
a right when they meet in the capitals of our 
respective States to cast their votes for whom 
they ple ase as Preside nt, if the person voted 
for has the constitutional qualifications, and if 
they do not take both the President and the 
Vice President from the State in which the 
electors reside. ‘The act of the electors in 
casting their votes is therefore an election ; and 
if the vote be cast on the wrong day, it is just 
as mischievous, just as fatal with regard tothe 
validity of their action as if the people had met 
on the wrong day to exercise their choice. | 
think we all agree about that. Hence | hold 
that land my tellow-Republicans voted rightly 
yesterday so far as regards the merits of the 
question; for | maintain that we did not have 
the privilege of voting—if we had the right 
to vote at all, if the whole right with regard to 
counting the vote be notin the President of the 
joint couvention—we did not have tix 
lege of voting, under the operation of the 
twenty-second joint rule, in the way we ought 
to have had that privilege. Hence there can 
be no question but that our votes in the House 
were right so far as the merits of the question 
upon which we cast them are concerned. 
Whether it would have been better for us to 
have remained silent | have already alluded to 
as fully as Lcare todo. There, sir, | leave that. 

Now, what is the application of this whole 
question, assuming that these rules are invalid? 
itis (and L commend this to the attention of 
the gentleman who introduces this resoluti 
that if the President of the Senate bad the 
power to count the votes then crear) we were 
invading his rights and privileges in attempt 
ing in any way toc ontrol that count except to 
see that it was * fair,’’ to here adopt the word 
of Chancellor Kent. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 


we going to do that? 
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Mr. SHUELLABARGER. Well, the gentle 
man may go lor the auswer to his question to 
Justice Slory. The gentieman Cannot deteat 
the argument by showing that there may be de- 
fects in the Constitution as to how we are to 
ascertain that, or a casus omissus, as Was said 
Speaker. | answer further 
ihat we cah prescribe rules by which shall be 
secured an honest and Jegal exercise of what 


yesterday by the 


ever powers and diseretions we possess in 
making this count by whomsoever that power 
nay be possessed and exercised ; and itis be- 
Cause we have this power that | affirm as the 
hexl proposition in my arguinent chat the con- 
current resolution which we passed on the 6th 
of evruary is not unconstitutional, but was 
binding on the President of the Senate. 

lt is unlike the concurrent resolution of 
l56., because that breaks the convention into 
two bodies and separates them for the purpose 
of doing that separately which can only be 
done tn a joint convention. And it does not 
permit them to review or decide in joint conven- 
tion what it requires to be voted on and decided 
In separate votes of the two Houses. This one 
of 1809 does none of these things. It does 
not dissolve the convention. It does not re- 
quire any separate vote of the two Houses. It 
does not permit the rejection of the vote of 
any State. It simply provides that if the vote 
of Georgia does not change the result then 
that vote shall be set down ina particular way. 
What does the gentleman find unconstitutional 
in that, pray’ Does the Constitution pre- 
scribe how the vote of a State shall be set 
down (either after it is rejected or counted) 
upon the oficial records of that count or on the 
Journals ? Hasthe Coustitution prescribed how 
we shall make up formally the record of the 
count? Why, the gentieman with fis great 
learning will still ** fail to come to time’? on a 
question like that. The Constitution has leit 
the power in Congress to prescribe the rules 
under which that count shall be made and how 
it shall be set down. The resolution that we 
passed the other day does not really provide for 
the receiving or rejecting of the vote ot Geor- 
gia in the substantial sense of the words of the 
Constitution, ** shall be counted.’’ It simply 
says itshall be entered according to a certain 
form of statement ; and that is what the gentie- 
man says is unconstitutional. It would be 
clearly unconstitutional if it undertook to count 
the vote of Georgia in orout. Itassumes todo 
no such thing, but it only says that if it shall 
be immaterial to the result of the election 
whether the vote of that State be ** counted °’ 
or not, then, for aprescribed reason, it need 
not be decided by the convention whether the 
vote isa legal one or nota legal one, and thatit 


(Juest ton of Privileqe 


shall without any decision of that question be | 


entered of record in a prescribed form. 
resolution is not therefore amenable to the 


This | 


eriticism that it undertakes to count the vote | 


of a State before that vote is opened or known. 
Now, notice just what that resolution is, what 
brings it into operation, and what it accom- 
plishes when brought into operation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the failure to be thorough, 
discriminating, and accurate as to this last thing 
that produces the confusion of debate and of 
conclusions and of our conduet in the tearfal 
and sadly paintul emergency we have just passed 
through. Letus carefully consider these. First 
and all the time it must be kept in mind that 
this resolution was by its express terms to have 
no etlect whatever, was not to be atall in force, 
nor to be a law to anybody as to the count of 
Georgia nor any State except in a certain speci- 
fied contingency. 
found to have happened before the concurrent 
resolution became in any sense a law tor the 
guidance of anyone. That contingency was, 
that the same persons would be elected by the 
votes of the other States whether the vote of 
Georgia were valid or invalid, counted or not 
counted, In other words, the resolution only 


went into force when and after it had, by the 


That contingency must be | 


' and secures. 





count of the other States, been ascertained and 
decided that the ** count’? of the vote of Geor- 
yin decision ot the validity or invalidity ot her 
vo e—was absolutely immaterial and unneces- 
sary to the ascertainment of the result. 
that conclusion was reached that the vote of 
Georgia was immaterial to the result, and that 
its validity was not necessary to be decided in 
order to know with the same certainty who was 
elected as would be attained after it was de- 
cided, then, and only then, the concurrent reso- 
lution went into force and play. Thus far there 
is plainly no possible room tor doubt or dispute. 

Atter this point had been reached which 
brought the resolution into play Limplore mem- 
bers to tell me what practical good could come 
out of deciding whether the vote of Georgia 
was legal or illegal? If there be no such prac- 
tical good to come from that decision, then | 
ask does the Constitution or the law compel 
us to do a vain thing when the doing of it may 
result in infinite mischief? Surely not. The 
law never requires a vain thing as a condition- 
precedent to the attainment of great and sub- 
stantial ends which the same law provides for 
If it did the whole law would be 
vain, vicious, and absurd. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when this immateriality 
of Georgia's vote had been so ascertained and 
determined, and our concurrent resolution was 
thereby brought into force and play, what was its 
torce, what did it do? First, it authorized the 
President of the Senate to decide and _ pro- 
nounce those to be elected President and Vice 
President whom the other States had elected 
and who were elected whether Georgia’s vote 
were valid or invalid, counted or uncounted. 
Now, sir, suppose this official decision and 
announcement of who is elected cannot be 
announced unless and until after it has been 
otticially decided by the convention how Geor- 
gia voted, and suppose the returns of Georgia's 
vote were lost or destroyed so that the conuven- 
tion could neither know nor count her vote— 
and, sir, this is far from an extreme or impos: 
sible supposition—then, sir, would it be un- 
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constituuional or illegal to decide or proclaim | 


who is elected? Must we, then, march into 
revolution aud the Government's overthrow 
just because that vain and impossible thing, 
the count of Georgia, has not been done? Who 
will venture to aftirm sucha thing. Who will 
not exclaim that the result of the great people’s 


| choice can be legally ascertained and pro- 


claimed though Georgia is not counted? If 
so, | pray you to teil me whether a concurrent 
resolution directing that this decision and an- 
nouncement of the result, without the count 


/ of the lost vote of Georgia, would be either 


unconstitutional or render the ascertainment 
and announcement of the result illegal? It 
would not; and theretore that requirement of 
this resolution, that the President of the Senate 
should decide and declare who was elected 
without regard to Georgia's vote, is valid and 
binding on that President. But this resolu- 
tion, in the event that brought it into play, re 
quired another thing, namely, that the record 
should state how the vote would stand with 
Georgia counted and also uncounted. Is that 
way of making up the record unconstitutional ? 
Why, Mr. Speaker, as I have already said, 
the proposition is so absolutely and selfevi- 
deutly absurd that | can make the absurdity 
no plainer by my poor powers of argument, 
and | will leave that to those having powers 
adequate to the task. 

Sir, the concurrent resolution was valid, and 
became a law to the convention and its presi- 
dent as to what they should do provided the 
objection made by the gentleman trom Massa- 
chusetts was not one which took Georgia's 
vote out of its operation, and compelled the 





Mr. Shellabarqer. 


| Vicious than ingenious. 


| order the vote to be set down in a partic 





_ there might be to the vote of Georgia. 


| that the result of the election should be dec 
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case, and that because the gentleman as. 
other fatal objections to Georgia’s vote } 
that one inthe preamble, as to wh 
such a State as could vote, therefore : 
luteon did not excuse the CONnVeuUtlon fre, 
ciding this additional objection, eiadll tes 
these must be decided as required b re 
second joint rule. And we are t, 
this be not so then every objection fad 
gia’s vote, however evidently tutal tO its = 
ity, would be by this concurrent cri : 
shielded trom the convention's inves. 
and the vote be permitted to go unehal|, 
though on its very face shown to be 
worthless and void. Why, Mr, Sy 
position may be ingenious, but it 
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admits that it could legally, and did jn: 
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way and its validity not to be passed upon, ar 

led 


‘ 


by the **counting’’ body, because one fy 
objection to its validity probably existed +, 
Georgia’s vote, but it denies that the pes), 
tion ought to, did, or could order the sain 
thing to be done, though two fatal objections 
should be found to the vote! Surely this an 
not be. The resolution does not require ti 
convention to admit or count the vote o} Geor 
gia if, om ils inspection, the convention fy 
it fatally detective. No such thing. by 
does require that because there is probably 
fatal objection known to exist at the passage 
of the resolution and before the vote is opency, 
which objection the convention and Congress 


4G 


| cannot weil pass upon before or in the. 


vention, therefore the validity of that votes 
tor this reason not be passed upon at all, ) 
ever many other fatal objections to it may be 
found, unless its validity be found materia! 
to the determination of the result of the e! 
tion. 

‘The known difficulty of deciding the validity 
of Georgia's vote, which is named in the pre 
amble, brought the resolution into existence, 
and the difficulty and impropriety of deciding 
that, if the decision was immaterial to the re 
sult, Was reason why in express terms the reso 
lution ordered the President to do precisely 
what he did do, and did in the very words o1 
the resolution ; audit, for this reason, required 
this of him, however many other objections 
lt made 
no exceptions. It made no exceptions in its 
terms by saying that if there were tound otier 
objections to Georgia's vote than that naiwed 
in its preamble, then the President should uot 
obey its orders. On the contrary, it did state 


ud 


/ one case in which he should not deem it in 


| tion to it. 


' convention to pass upon itas not being that | 


specific objection to ber votre which is named 
in the resolution’s preamble, and the only one 
which the resolution authorized the convention 
to omit to decide. 


This is claimed to be the |! 


force or obey it, namely, if it did change the 
result. Then he was not to regard it, aud by 
its express and unmistakable terms that was 
the only event in which he was not to regard 
it. Now, gentlemen say that there were other 
cases in which he was not to regard it, namely, 
if somebody should suggest some other objec 
And for not disregarding this ex- 
press letter of the rule we ourselves made lor 
him, and for which the gentleman himseit 
voted, he is to be by us the author of the rule 
denounced as our oppressor and the invader 
of our rights. He obeyed us not in spirit 
merely, but to the very letter—word for word, 
syllable by syllable, and letter by letter, he 
followed out and obeyed our law—saved the 
Republic from an appalling danger, and tor 
that we are called upon to brand and blast lim 
with our denunciations! 

Mr. Speaker, the power of the President o! 
the Senate to do what he did do was complete. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. Woopwarp obtained the floor. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. [ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Ohio may have further 
time. oe 

Ihe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objex 
tion? 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. AsI gave 
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ie rar THE CONGRESSIONAL 
Sree ITH (‘ONG oD SExS ae Currency Mr. Buckland. 
f his time, La at | may » way—in the way in which G —— 
rt came amount of time to reply tohim. | set down, and in wi was set do ve 
NJAMIN. I object day—did oceur in ’ of Mr. Mor 
SCOFLELD. I rise to a question of | and every other step in the ease 
‘ | ntleman from Ohio Was not Mr. WOODWARD. B the House did n 
be time of the g utleman from in that instance refuse to coun a ae 
The tloor was assigned tohim — they did in this instane 
lently. Ta k if he has had his h yar? Mr. SHELLABARGER. There wa en 
(, SPEAKER pa ees ae gentie ho such concurrent resolution Ss now cor 
Ohio was speaking in his own tina tained in the twenty-second ru in wihinke 
aah se ry beers a hin g Was conducted under suc a concurrent 
‘tin 4 has had fifty minut resolution as we passed o ck ol thle 
S° mMomch. 
vw. SHELLABARGER. Ali I wish is to : : 
omy remarks by saying that in the elee- Sane : 
ws Mr, ee in 1821, the same concur- National Currency. 
rR solution passed by us on the 8th of ‘ ‘ rao ee : 
ir uy a i by Mr. Clay, Send SPEECH OF HON.R. P. BUCKLAND, 
— vcommpitton of Shs two Houses, into the OF OLO, 
ae of Representatives, and was adopted | Ix rue House ov Representatives, 
es a of the two Houses lhese : 
kt i t} February 13, 1869. 
’ : ts Words: Sans ct ee goed 
: ? Thatif any objection be made to the he House having under consideration the bill (S 
Sted f Missouri and the counting or omitting to |) No. 440) supplementary to an act entitled “An set 
re t. which shall not essentially change the result || to provide a national currency secured by a pledge 
es "ele tion, in that ease they shall be reported by of United States bonds, and to provide for the eireu 
A ot the ona he fllmpe manne: | tation and redemption there” approved Sune 8 
Can: - A B for President of the United States 1s04— 
e tes; if not cc ounted for A B as President of the Mr. BUCKLAND said: 
ion | States, —— votes; but in either event A B is ie. Geeatceis i eiee cetmakvalie fee the we 
t i President of the United States; and in th: MY. SPEAKER ; rise principally lor the pul 
foul manner for Viee President.” pose of opposing the amendment of the major 
bu was adopted—yeas 90, nays 67. After | ity of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
y joption the two Houses came together, the | to the fourth section of the pending bill. Lam 
assag lentof the Senate passed to the tellers || not entirely satisfied with that section as it 
pened vened votes of the States. When Mis- || came from the Senate, but I think itis better 
s was reached Mr. Livermore, of New | and more just than the amendment proposed 
= pshire, objected to its count. A motion by | by the committee. 
es Senator was made, which prevailed, that the It is not necessary to consider at this time 
‘ retire to its Chamber, which it did. The || what were the circumstances leading to the 
ay be was called to order. and Mr. Floyd || establishment of the national banks. What- 
Meria ithat Missouri’s vote be counted. Along | ever may have been the inducements to grant 
arose on that in the House, in which | these exclusive privileges, the system has 
Clay used these words: ** The two Houses | been established by law tor nearly six years, 
lidity uot to have separated until they had con- || and these national banks have enjoyed dur- 
| ited what had been stipulated for." Mr. || ing that time the exclusive privilege of is 
rib i's resolution was laid on the table, on | suing paper money and making — thereby. 
“Ging ir. Clay’s motion, by a vote of 103 yeas. A |) The Government ot the United States are un- 
” save was sent to the Senate that the House |) der no obligations to them at all, for they have 
- w ready to receive the Senate forthe pur- | been more than compensated in profits for all 
re of continuing the enumeration of the | the aid rendered by them to the Government. 
" s. The Senate appeared. The President Nor have they any claim on the ground of 
" » Senate, in the presence of both Houses, subsisting contract, because the laws under 
— ied and handed the tellers the vote of Mis- || which they are organized provided that they 
mnt iri, Which was read and registered, and then may at any time be altered, amended or re- 
—— ellers made and handed to the President | pealed. It is a question only of publie policy 
ae compared lists of the votes of all the States, | and of justice to the people of all the States 
nee he President, ** in pursuance of the reso- |, as to how the Government shal il distribute 
ee ution’ of Mr. Clay, ‘tadopted by the two these exclusive and profitable privileges. _ 
— Houses,’ proceeded to announce the vote The scent n of the Committee on Banking 
ut wid had got so far as to declare that Mon- || and Currency {Mr. Pomer oY] state din his 
ss r if Virginia, had a majority of the votes |) rem: arks that ahs e apitalists ot Ne w York and 
I by for President, and Tompkins, of New York. for || of the eastern States came forward in times of 
Was Vice President, but had not declared who was | great trouble and uncertainty and loaned to 
gard ted when Floyd addressed the Chair de- | the Government their capital to carry on the | 
a nding to knowif Missouri had been counted; | war and to sustain its credit. He also told us 
nery and thereupon great disorder arose. Randolph | that these banks were organized for this pur- 
ig addressed the Chair. The President de- | pose. Now, Mr. Speaker, is not the simple 
rl cided everything out of order; the only busi- | truth just this, that these capitalists, when the 
7; ess being at that present time that prescribed | Government was in distress for money, came 
seul the rule of the morning. There was mur. | to it and said that if it would pass a law by 
— mur at this decision, but the President pro- | which they could make a profit of from ten to 
wer eded to announce who was elected; andthen, || fifty per cent. on the use of their money they 
pire iotion of a Senator, the Senate retired while || would organize under that law and take the 
_ Randolph was addressing the joint con- | bondsof the United States? But admit all that 
he tion. is claimed by the chairman of the committee, 
tne Tr ‘fer to it for the purpose of saying that | and all others re presenting this great interest, 
= Yh ive the authority of the distinguished || what has been the result’ Why, sit .. the result 
_ names connected with the introduction and | has been that from the organization of these 
| passage of that resolution for saying that the | banks down to the present day they have made 
ba urrent resolution of the 8th of February | from ten to fifty per cent. perannum profit on 
= * constitution: al, and the action of the Presi- their investments; and I am told some of 
‘ent yesterday is sanctioned by precedent. them more than fifty per cent. per annum. | 
a Mr. WOODWARD. The gentleman says | say, therefore, that this question is not to be 
as lat everything that occurred yesterday occur- | settled upon any consideration that it is a 
as 11821. Did such a vote of the House as hards hip to the States having more than their 
‘urred yesterday occur then ? just proportion of this banking circulation to 
Ss Mr. SHELLABARGER. Not sucha vote require them to surrender a small part of — 
“ as that of yesterday, but just such a setting | excess. It is not a hardship at all. We are 
down of the vote of Missouri in a hypothetie al | met at the threshold with this objection, but 
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L« it we are | il to do q ial ju 
tive to the people of all the States. No setof 
bie W have en ved these privil yes under 
the W tor four or five years have the right to 
me here now and say that they must be con 
d in enjoyment of more than their 
| rt ithe profits ot issu gpap money 
vend Hey ave been permitted to do so 

he re 

ihe first law authorizing national banks, 
passed 1865, required $150,000,000 of the 
circulation to be °* apport ned to associations 
in the States, in the Distriet of Colum} it, 


tnd the lerritories according to repre sentativ 


the remainad r by the Seeret 


e 
population, and wry 
f the Treasury among associations forme din 
the several States, in the District of Columbia, 
and in the Territories, having due regard 

existing banking capital, resource, and business 
of such State, Distriet, and Territory."’ But 
Sd of June, 1864, the national banking 
law was enacted, leaving this provision out. 
On the 3d of March, 1865, the 
restored and remains in force; but before it was 
restored the States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New York had 
sorbed more than one half of the entire circu- 
lation authorized for all the States, thereby 
preventing other States from obtaining their 


7 


on the 


provision was 


al 


due proportion in accordance with that provis 
ion. They still retain it, and [ presume will 
not willingly relinquish the prolits they are 
naking thereby, however unjust this inequality 
may be to the people of the other States 

have prepared a table from the last report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the 


iuinberot national banks in each of the States, 
Distriet of Columbia, and the Territonmes, 
and the circulation in each in October last. 
Also, the number of Representatives in Con- 
gress from each State, to indieate the re pre- 
sentative population which, in my opinion, is 


' 
i 
t 
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the only just basis for the apportionine nt of 
the national banking circulation amoug the 
States: 
ue a s 
| = me a. 
States. ‘ . 2 —= 
7 7. y, 
Maine....... 61 5 7,510,066 
New Hampshire 10 3 4,251,605 
Vermont 7 41) 3 737. 560 
M -ssachusetts......... 207 10 57 O84, 640 
Rhode Island..... 62 2 12,491,480 
COM MORSREG ic ccconscannnsene 8] $ 17.443.7 3 
New York 209 3l 68,853. 726 
Pennysivania.............000 17 24 772,102 
Maryland. 32 5 8,904, 800 
Delaware j va ll ] 1, 198.825 
District of Columbia 1 . 1.137.700 
Virginia ; 18 - 2.146.670 
West Virginia ivan 15 3 1,988 AW 
icine 133 19 18,410,425 | 
Indiana 68 1] 11,018,735 | 
[llinois &3 14 9,648,150 | 
Michigan 12 6 3.826.455 
W iscousin......... od 6 2541.41 
Towa ; 44 6 Daaboeaa 
Minnesota......... 15 2 1,476,800 
DE MONOUI. « cacniacaaddcalbeiuceosac 5 1 341,000 
DR a incietucecess ame 18 9 4,129,310 
Kentucky 15 9 2.558.620 
Tennessee. 12 S 1,204,755 
Louisiana 2 5 1,131,415 
Mississippi.........«. 2 - 64.0.5 
Nebraska aa caad $ 1 170,000 
Colorado 3 . 254.000 
Georgia...... 8 7 1, 234.000 
North Carolina....... 6 7 316.000 
South Carolina............. 3 4 ] 
Alabama......... 2 4 304,000 | 
Nevada.. a ] l 131.700 
I i aheini ne dite 1 1 85,510) 
OE ac coccuane { - 1, | 
Arkansas eed 2 3 179A) 
EFI Boks ctihcatccincscniauonbdaatlatel ] 155,000 
Montana evasene coecusess coscee l 3 000 
Dee uicaiccaniitten aprenden scoein ] 05. 
1.629 S90 BI 


3y reference to this table it appears that 
Massachusetts, with only ten of the two hun- 
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dred and forty-two Representatives, has now 


[ ! | 
- OS4.6040, more than one ixth oft the entire 
national bank cireulation : and Massachusetts, 
I? de tsland.Conneeticut.and New York, with 
( forty-seven hepresent ve have S155 
j ‘ ' more mn one half o the entire 
' it [hie four Stat have more b k 
renlation than all the rest of the State ler 
ritoy qo 1) rict is ur 1 put 
towethy Massachusetts | nore cireula 
than) », Indiana, Litinois, Mict i \ Or 
n, bowa \D arene ita, Kans Nebra i ind 
‘I sour nad et Massachuse Nan ¢ y ten 
hiepresentat while thre her States named 
have seventy five. Connecticut, with only six 
bee presse ntatives, ha S17.4445.708. and Rhode 
Istand, with only two lweqore ntalives, livs 


12. 402.480; Maine, New Llampshire, Vermont, 
Pennsyivamia, and Maryland have an excess 
over their proportion according to population, 
bat not near so great an 6xcess. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, | do not desire to find 
fault with Massachusetts or New York, or any 
other State, or to do them injustice ; but I do 
say thataf this banking system is to remain in 
force the people of the West will demand that 
they have their share of its benefits, and the 
people of the South will also make the same 
demand: and, sir, they have aright to demand 
it Because certain fortunate pe ople ot these 
eastern States have already laid up princely 
fortunes out of this business, isthat any reason 
why they should continue to do so to the execlu- 
f n of the people ot the other States 7? | think 
not L contend that the privilege of using the 
eredit. of the United States tor making money 
should be distributed a nong the people of ail 
the States as nearly equal as possible, and if 
the nattonal bank currency is to be limited to 
S300,000,000 it should be distributed not ae- 
cording to property, but according to popula- 
tion, provided the population of the several 
States desire this proportion. Because the peo- 
pie in certain portions of the country have 
more capital than in others is no reason why 
they should have more of these facilities than 
the less wealthy people of other States. On the 
contrary, the fact that the } eople of some of 
the States huve less wealth than in others is a 
very good reason why this Government should 
legislate to better their condition. 

But the proposition of the majority of the 
committee is to cut down all the banks tor the 
purpose of obtaining the desired amount to be 
distributed inthe southern States. It proposes 
to razee the circulation of all the banks in the 
same proportion, inthe States which now have 
less than their proper share of the circulation 
as well as in those which have a large excess, 
even in those which now have the least. 

Mr. Speaker, | claim that the population of 
the western States require more circulation per 
capita than that of the eastern States, which are 
more densely populated. The business of the 
eastern cities, New York and Boston, is done 
by cheeks, handling comparatively little cur- 
rency. [i is simply a transfer of the credit 
of one man upon the books of the banks to the 
credit of another man by checks. But in the 
country, where a large portion of the people 
reside remote from banks, business is not and 
cannot be done in that way. ‘There mechanics 
and farmers must have curreney to carry iu 
their pockets wherever they go- But, however 
that may be, what [ claim this Congress oughtto 
do now isto provide whatever circulating me- 
dium these destitute States need by taking it 
from those States which have an excess over 
their proportion, leaving the banks in those 
States which have no excess undisturbed. We 
ought not to take bank circulation from Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and Illinois for the purpose of dis- 
tributing it in other States so long as there is so 
large a disproportion of this cireulation in Mas 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
New York. 

Mr. Speaker, all exclusive privileges sooner 
or later become odious to the people. I Go 





National Curre ney Mr. Buckland. 


not believe that this national banking system, 
upon the present exclusive plan, will exist or 


CAN EXIst MANY years, for the reason that the 


people ee that a few men in every town and 
( ity are building up fortunes out of a privilege 
which they themselves are denied. Unless 
Congress enacts a free banking law which shall 


be open to all who ean furnish the necessary 
ecurities, Or corrects the present unequal dis- 
tribution of the bank currency, sooner or later 


this national banking system will go by the 


board. if, therefore, it 398 desirabie to per- 


petuate the system, Congress must show a dis- 
position to ado ju tice to all the people, and 
not contine the greater share of its benefits to 
four or five States in great disproportion to 


their population. In my judgment, the time is 
not far distant when the people will demand 
a free banking system or the substitution of 
United States currency for all bank paper. 
But that is a question which itis not now my 
purpose to discuss. The country is not now 
in a condition to warrant the attempt to make 
any greal change in the system or quantity of 
the currency. The most that we can or ought 
to do now is to remedy the detects in the pres- 
ent law, and confer the benefits of the present 
ional bank system upon all parts of the 
couniry as equally as circumstances will per- 
bit. 

Mr. Speaker, if the settlement of this ques- 
tion depended upon my judgment I would first 
determine how much of this circulating medium 
it is necessary to provide for the present wants 


of the southern and western Siates, which have 
much below their proportional amount; and 
when | had ascertained that, [ would take it 
from the States which have an excess in pro- 
portion to the amount of that excess. But the 
principle upon which this amendment of the 
cominittee proceeds is to keep up the dispro- 
portion between the West and the East in the 
distribution of the circulation hereatier. Ido 
not think it would be good policy to cut down 
that disproportion all at once; but if you want 
320,000,000 this year to supply the just de- 
mands of the South and West, take it from the 
States which have more than they ought to 
have, and give it to the States which need it; 
and if you want $20,000,000 next year tor the 
same purpose, take it trom the States which 
then have more than belongs to them and give 


it to those which have less, and keep doing so || 


until you have fairly distributed the $300,000, 000 


/ among all the States according to their popu- 


lation and needs. When you have done that 
you will have accomplished the next best thing 
to a free banking law, and the only thing that 
will satisfy the people of the States and prevent 
their demanding a tree banking law or the abo- 
lition of national banks altogether. I think 
in this respect the bill of the Senate is much 
better than the amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, for this 
reason: thatit takes from the banks which have 
a larger circulation than their proportional 
amount, according to the law of 1865, and gives 
it to those States which have now less than five 
dollars per inhabitant. ‘There would be, I 
think, two hundred and forty-two Representa- 
tives in Congress were all the States repre- 
sented, who represent the population of the 
several States as it was in 1860. The growing 
western States at this time have a much larger 
population than in 1860; but if we take the 
representative population of 1860 as a basis 
for apportioning the banking circulation of 
$300,000,000 we will find it to give a little less 
than $1,250,000 to each Representative in Con- 
gress from the several States. 

| think it would be fair to take ten, fifteen, 
or twenty millions, or whatever is necessary at 
this time to distribute to States which are in 
want of circulation from the States having a 
larger amount of circulation than $1,250,000 
foreach Representative in Congress. Certainly 
the eastern States cannot in justice cbject to 
that, because the population of all the western 


| amount required by the Senate bill, [think sented, | 
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States has much more largely jn 
that of the eastern States sinee thy 
1860. If we take that “us the bas 
ente that Congress intend in the f 


tribute these privileg 8S among the 


the several States accord ng to the J 


and not according to their wealr}) 

all legislation which has a tendeney + 

the rich richer and the poor poor 
i s i 


the people of these States will dem 
equal distribution of the nations! 
reney, because $300,000,000 js yor 
supply all who desire to go into the _ 


business. Jheretore if you would c 


A 


limit you must distribute that amount n>... It 
cording to capital, but according to , sea 1] 
in order to satisfy the people that th, Let 


banking system is not being maintained 


dt ° in 
4 i 


for the benefit of the large Capitalists ' ae 
Mr. Speaker, I propose an amendment to tha rot St 
| Senate bill which if adopted will r juire the We ING 


$20,000,000 for distribution to States hay 
less national banking circulation than (, 
lars per inhabitant to be withdrawn pro rata reel 
from banks in States having an excess o} tte = be 
tional bank circulating notes over one my ce ee 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars ¢, 1s aul 
Representative in Congress. This is berror effect 
than the Senate plan, tor the reason ¢! : 
law of 1865 is very indefinite and uncertain as Gt of 
to the apportionment of 3150,000,000 of tit 
circulation. My amendment will make the jay til 
so plain that it can be understood by ey, 
body, and will leave nothing to the di 
or favoritism of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
The experience of the past warns us to thake snot} 
suitable precautionary provisions for the future 
Mr. Speaker, there is one provisic nin the “ir, IN 
amendment proposed by the committee wii 
| approve, and hope it will be adopted. | a t 
lude to the proviso that no association s 
have an amount of circulating notes exc 
31,000,000; and every association having 
larger amount shall, as soon as practicable, Ir. Bl 
withdraw from circulation and return tot 
Comptroller of the Currency to be cance! 
its circulating notes in excess of that amou 
One million 1s as muchas any one associat 
ought to be allowed to have. In the cit 
New York there are five banks which have 5 
over 314,000,000. One of these, the Nati 
Bank of Commerce, has 36,000,000. In the fount. 
city of Bostontwo banks have about 33,000 00) to 
Reducing these banks to $1,000,000 each wii ting 
withdraw about $10,000,000, one half of the leer 


ag r, bi 


it would be good policy and just to take the ‘oo 
balance of the $20,000,000 from the banks oe 
which have over $5,000,000 of circulating mW. 
notes in the States having an excess in propor ne the 
tion to their representative population. by 
this means the circulation in these States wil f the | 
be left more equitably distributed. The excess mount 
of circuiation in these States is mostly absorbed aati ti 
by mammoth banks in the cities, whereas the fast as | 
business of the cities requires less proportional reney i: 
circulation than the county. New York ci’) issued t 
has about $30,000,000, and all the rest of tic 

State $88,000,000. The city of Boston has 

about $26,000,000, and all the rest of the Stale 

of Massachusetts about $31,000,000, Before sedi 
the war, under the State bank system. Nev SPEE 
York city had less than $7,000,000 of bank eit 

culation, which proves conclusively that te ’ 
New York city banks can surrender a large 
amount of their present circulation without at 
all affecting the business interests of the cily. The 
The city banks do not need much circuia nthe s 
tion to enable them to doa profitable business. making 
Their deposits are large; whereas the de} 
of the country banks are comparatively sila 
and they rely more upon the profits of then 
circulating notes. The concentrated mou 
influence of New York city has become ‘o' ar 
great for the good of the country, and tie Gs tary 2 
proportionate amount of the national bank House 
currency which the banks of that city have 4s posed 
done much to produce that evil. The prope! amen( 
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Ithas been claimed by the gentleman 
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i enable the banks to tue 
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‘urrency. For the 
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; of dollars of « 
yt » how the gentleman could 
an ‘dee into his head. 
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INGE I ean tell the gentleman 
siy: because it is correct. 
BUCKLAND. When 
acks for their circulation t 
meso muc *h money in the rr reasury. 
troyed, but may be paid out the 
any other money in the Treasury 
t is contrary to what the gentieman 


it is to give the Government ‘he 
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| 
n 








lation of the national ban 

sreenbacks until it is redeemed, 
terest, and the use of the greenbacks 
, the Treasury for the redemption of 
al banking circulation until that cir 
presented for redemption. And if 
preset ited for five or ten years so much 

/ » Government. 
INGE RSOL L.. There is no provision 
| which authorizes the Treasurer of 
| States or the Secretary of the Treas- 
» Government to use the greenbacks 
sited as a fund from which to redeem 

il banking currency. 
BUCKLAND. No new law is required 
If itis paid into the ‘Treas- 
s money to be used like any other 
n the Treasury. The gentleman is 
ras to the law as it now stands, and 
f the bill upon that sub- 
law as it now stands and the bill 
the banks to pay into the Treasury an 
of lawful money Bas the United States 
»the amount of their outstanding cir- 
yr notes and ann the Treasurer to 
em these outstanding notes when pre- 
d, but does not require him to keep the 
al money paid in by the banks for the 
se of the redemption. He may redeem 


’ me ‘ } 


h any money in the Treasury at th 
hey are presented. 
iat the banks can, under the provisions 
‘law or the bill, tie up millions or any 
intof the United States currency is not 
founded. The Treasurer can pay it out as 
received; and as fast as the ak eur 
is redeemed an equal amount may be 
1 to other banks. 


Nren 
ne eureu 


rpose. 
i 


‘ Hrovisions oO 


¢ 


Therefore, the stat 


p- 


teduction of the Army. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. A. GARFIELD, 


OF OHTO, 
iN THE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
I bruary 9, 1869 
the House being in the Committee of the Whole 
state of the Union on the bill (H. R. No. & 
King appropriations for the support of the Army 


‘ 


> year ending June 30, 1870— 


GARFIELD said: 

‘ir, CHaAtnMAN: I desire to state to the com- 

ee as briefly as I ean the substance of the 

ndment offered by the ( Sommitt ee on Mili- 

Affairs, and to eall the attention e the 
to the questions involved in to 
reduction of the Army; at oz: as the 

indment is hkely to meet with some oppo- 
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? tion of the Army—Mr. Garfield 
. ; 
s i shati ry \ red i il 
t . on of ( a. ahead 
‘ ( - nad | ? “1 I } 

Comm on Mi ry vA l grounds 
ot eira on 

I wish, in the outset, that the eom 

e share, to the fu st ¢ nm the 
des det of this House t 
redu expenditu ( y department « 
the Government, rll t y be eve that the 
extent »>wh en retre ne] Y t ¢ ivht to be enr 
ried should be limited ¢ by the necessities 
{ the public service and the efliciency of the 

era Depa ment oO! ( I Crovernmen 
Retrenchment unwisely made is wastefu 
It is not economy a that sh 1 t cor 
sidered in reorgan x the Ar Lhe com 
mittee have proceeded, at 1 | I proceed 
pon he suppos mn that the quest lias b 1 
Ss ed r\ Congr : uf we I yma iin ? 
Army of such size and organization as Congress 
and the people are willing to support with their 
means, and will be proud of as a worthy and 
valu ee ntol — Government. When 
the Army is properly organized, when it is not 
too large, when it is well “ ofti ered and well dis- 
ciplined, it ought to be the pride of every Amer- 
icun cilizen; it ought to be an institution that 
we desire to protect. Anditis the duty of this 
House so toadjust. regul nd limit its organ 
1Zati that we si | not need to make it th 
object of every-day attack. but i Ww iny 


detend it here while it defends the eco intry and 
maintains the national honor. lt appears t 

me, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that the prelin 

inary and primary inquiry is, how large an 
Army do we need? When we have settled 
that, we should next apply all the reduction 
and retrenchment consistent with the national 
honor and with the eiliciency of the Army we 
determine to maintain. Tothes: consid rations 


ot the committee. 





I invite the attent 
In order to understand the situation, [ be; 
leave to _ — attention of the committee to 
the Size of re t as now authorized E 
law, andt be uy pe it isin fae The Army, as 
it stood before the war. was  nineaiiee on all 
hands to be the smallest organi 
ent with the public safety in time of peace as 
affairs then stood. We had in 1860 an Army 
of 11.848 enlisted men and 1.083 commissioned 
otlicers. In July, 1866, not ‘l' uite three years 
‘ussed very fully what should 
be its future Army, and after along debate in 
both Houses, passed the law of July 28, 186 
fixing the military peace establishment. 4 hat 


law authorized five regiments of artillery. ten 


+ 


Zation consist- 


azo, Congress dis« 


of eat alry, and forty five of infantry, an | fixed 
t] taff denartmen shaw are now nrean- 
ized. ‘The minimum strength and the maxi- 


mum strength of a regiment of each arm oft the 
service was fixedsothat the Army might contain 
80.570 enlisted men as the maximum, 
the minimun L strength was 47.270 enlist dimen. 


Whether it should be in fact the larger or the 


} 
Willie 


smaller ite or any intermediate number 
} 
i 


eft to the wisdom and discretion of the 


was 

Pre sident of the { nited States Lhis kaw Ol 
’ } j 

a ily 1806, was ie las PiISLALIVe ULLe it) 
> ’ ’ 

of the peop of the United States through thi 


Congress it 
ment, and | 
that we Wwol 


1 regard to their peace establish 
yy that utterance it was determined 
tld have an Army of about 3,200 
commissioned otlicers, and from 47.000 to 
80,000 enlisted men. Che President used the 
discretion given him by this law, and [ will 
show how he has used it. The law was passed 
in July, 1866. The new Army organized 1 
accordance with this law, amounted in 1867 to 
641 men, not ae halt way up lo the max- 
1 n, but near| 10,000 above the minimurn. 
One year later, as shown by the 

1868, the Army 
ae to 52,948 men. That was the force in 
August, 1868. Iought to mention, in passing, 


that while General Grant was Secretary of W 





ad interim he cut off from the Army and the 


War Department nearly eighteen tho isand civil 
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| ne who were employed by the 
‘ i tm ter d tothe! Vv 
As ! vy of a military police 
t e rel States diminished, t Pann 
\ { ot ‘ ! been allowed t le 
cre t 1 { ry ] yen tn nts i ‘ 
{ t dav « ! vy. 86, ah nore tha 
five wee] he fu treneth of the A \ 
was Ned Gged € t j men, and 1 lew ie han 
OOO commissioned officer 
he Army is now below the minimum. The 
law has not been construed as requiring it to 
be key it u 'P to the minimum, though, perhaps, 
astrict construction would require the Presi 


it to recruit it up to 47.270: and he ean 
it to 80,000 men. Such 
being the law now, the question is how much 
ower shall we fix the | vislative limit to the 
size of our Army? In the first place, the Com 
Military Affa 


wise to depart from the policy of the Govern 


mittee on rs have not thoneht it 


ment, which has not been changed duringalmost 
half a century that while we do not ne B to 
keep in time of peace an Army suffi cient fo 
time of war, vet we ought, in time of peace, 
~ . . 
to keep alive and in vigorous growth a know 
e 


edge of military scie nee and habits of military 


discipline, and maintain such an organization 
is ean be readily expanded and placed upona 


war footing whenever the necessity for it shall 


in looking over the debates and historical 
reviews that followed the war of 1812 I have 
noticed it was econeeded on all hands that the 
Army had been allowed to run down to so low 
& point in its organization that when the war 


the country found itself with an organ 


ifficient to be expanded intoan Army 
and the Sx of War 
ifter that war ended, said in an official 


report to Congress that the losses 


came on 
ization ins 
on a war footing; eretary 
few years: 
and expenses 
ig from this insufficient organization dur 
t year or two of the war were vast] 
incurred in maintaining an army large enouch 
to be readily expanded to a war basis For 
this purpose how much la 
than it ought to be. 
Aside from this 
our present situation in regard to Indian hos 
tilities. 
tary Affairs recommended a small reduction in 
the cavalry arm of the service. At this time 
they do not report any reduction of the cavalry, 
for the reason that in the Indian war now in 


greater aan the expense that would have heen 


reer is our Army now 
question we must consider 


Last session the Committee on Mili 


progress and in Indian wars generally cavalry 
is the main reliance. 
Our officer rs in command say that infantry 
rhe. ¢ but little valu in actual Indian fight 
ing, especially in the winter time And in 


order to meet the necessities of the ease, the 
Secretary of War has raised in Kansas, and 
has been employing for the last five or six 
regiment of cavalry to 
serve agnuinst the ee the cavalry of the 
Army being insufficient { that purpose. So 

iore, as we find it necessary to em- 


months, a volunteer 


plov volunteer eavalry to asssist in this Indian 
war, the committ e did not feel themselves jus 
a reduction of that arm of 


tified in reporti 
the service. 
We have now nearly the same artillery organ 
ization that we had before the war. In 1860 we 
had then four regiments of artillery. There 
was an increase of one res viment made by ee 
act of 1866. And it must be remembered that 
since the passage of that law we have aaa 
extended our coast, that we have added an 
empire to the Republic. At the pres¢ nt time 
the War De jpartene: nt show, 
we have achain of fortified posts along our 


rte nding from East tport to Sitka mount 


as the records of 








( as f 

ing three thousand two hundred and fifty coast 
guns, and at the prese nt day we have not 
enough enlisted men in the artillerv to enable 
us to pul two men to each gun. ‘These fort , 
fications are a part of the defensive policy of 


the United States. If they must notbe manned, 






F 
: 
i 
| 
! 
: 
: 
: 


— 


— 
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they must at least be taken care of, and the 
foree that takes care of them should torm the 
ruilitary police of our coasts to enforce the col 
lection of revenue, and, if need be, to entorce 
ier 4% ect 
The « 

ts now occupied by the 

of our fortified work 
guns now in place 


of all who approach our shores. 
ummittee considered the number of 
Army, the number 
3, the number of our coast 
»,and have not thought them 
tified in reducing the present force 
fi artillery. 
Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Did it not 
ppear before the committee that with the ex- 
fortress Monroe there is not an 
aruilleryman ata single fort? 

Mr. GARFIELD. — It did not. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I 
ight artillery 

Mr. GARFIELD. 
peut a que 
have answered it, 

throws 


rave’ ju 
| 


ception ol 


mean 


When the gentleman 
about artillery, and after I 
throws in the word ‘light, 
a new light on the question, aud it is 
quite a ditlerent thing. The light artillery is 
organized for field service, and not for perma: 
nent fortifications. 
Mr. LOGAN, 


) 
pemaAn 


tion 


I would like to ask the gen- 
a question for information, inasmuch 
I have not given the subject much consider- 
ation. [would like the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs [Mr. Garr IELD | to 
inform the House whether in time of peace 
there is any nece ssity for hi aving at each of our 
forts enough men to man each gun, as if we 
were in a state of war? In other words, is 
there any necessity for any more men than may 
he required to keep the guns and carriages and 
necessary imp jlements in order’ 

Mr. GARFIELD. I quite a agree with the 
rentieman from Illinois [Mr. LoGan] that we 
do not need in tine of peace a suflicient force 
to man all our guns, as would be required in 
ime of war; nor do I hold that it is necessary 
even to man all guns that we have. But I 
regard it a proper policy for the Government 
ty occupy and keep in good order such of our 
vast defenses as are necessary for the pro- 
tection of the coast and which may be vitally 
important to us in case of foreign war, 

Passing over several points which may prop- 
erly be considered when we discuss the de- 
tails of the bill, | pass now to the infantry. 
In making their recommendations on this sub- 
ject the Committee on Military Affairs do not 
forget that the Secretary of War and the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of the Army at the opening of this 
ession were very decided in their recommend- 
ations that there be no legislation at present 
requiring the reduction of the Army, and that 
the condition of our affairs would not allow a 
more rapid reduction than was going on by the 
expiration of terms of enlistment. Still the 
committee, anxious to do everything consist- 
ent with safety in the way of the reduction of 
expenditures, have proposed in this bill the 
cutting down of fifteen infantry regiments by 
consolidation, so that instead of forty-five 
regiments, as now authorized by law, there 
shall hereafter be but thirty. We believe that 
the work of restoration of the late rebel States 
has so far progressed and the more pacitic 
prospects of the South under the incoming 
Administration will warrant us in making this 
measure of reduction in the line of the Army. 
‘The consolidation and ultimate reduction of 
the number of oflicers and enlisted men of 
fitteen regiments will result in a reduction of 
expenses of about ten million dollars per 
annum, 

But the Committee on Military Affairs have 
raised a question which, in their judgment 
is even more important to the country and the 
Army than a specific reduction of numbers ; 
and that question is whether we cannot in some 
departments of the Army make an organic re- 
duction so that the work of the Army may be 
performed by a smaller number of oflicers than 
we now employ? Entertaining views on this 


4 
t 


subject which we desired to test by the expe- 


generals, inspectors, aides-de-camp, and other 


-PENDIX TO 


THE CONGKESSION AL 


Re duction of the Army -Mr. 


rience of men who had been long in the ser- 
vice, the committee have called before them 
during the last three weeks a number of dis- 
tinguished othcers and examined them, and 
have preserved a phonographic report of their 

We called othcers of the highest 
sible to us, except the General-in- 
Chiefotthe Army; and oflicers representing the 
various staff departments of the Army. The 
results of our investigation will be shortly laid 
before the Liouse for its information; and I 
desire to say here that I know cf no documents 
relating to the Army and the various parts of 
its Organization so valuable as this testimony. 
by hese examinations the committee have 

eached some conclusions which | desire to 
state, 

We have found that during the late war, and 
indeed for many years, there has been a tend- 
ency in the Army 
to aggregate force herein Washington. ‘There 
has been a tendency to build up separate staff 
departments distinct from the rest of the Army, 
and to increase the number and rank of the 
otlicers in each department; and we observe 


testimony. 


} 
ralik acces 


generally that the increase in numbers has been 


toward the head rather than toward the foot 
of the organization. ‘The development of the 
Army during the last forty years has been in 
the direction of multiplying bureaus, and in- 
creasing the number and rank of oflicers in 
each. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
military bureaus have been created? 

Mr. GARFIELD. 
partments were created in 1818. The Bureau 
of Military Justice was created since the war 
began, and the inspectors have been separated 


from the Adjutant General's department more | 


than they were betore. 


We found on examination that our staff 


Gari ld. 


Several of the stat? de- | 


a natural one, perhaps— | 


What new 


corps differed widely from that of the leading | 


armies of the world. 
instance—probably the most perfectly organ- 
ized in the world—there is one great staff organ- 
ization that supplies the army with adjutant 


like officers; and another charged with the 
supply of thearmy. Thus the duties of one staff 
corps related to the personnel, the other to the 
materiel of the army. 
army not less than ten distinct staff organiza- 
tions, with a constant tendency to increase in 
numbers and rank. Before the war only one 
ollicer in all the staff corps held the rank of 
brigadier general; now there are at the head 
of these corps nine brigadier generals, besides 
a chief of staff of the Army of the same rank. 
lhe chief surgeon of the Army has become a 
brigadier general; the chief paymaster, the 
Adjutant General, the Judge Advocate, the 
chief commisary, the chief of ordnance and 
of engineers have all become brigadier gen- 
erals. We have now nineteen brigadier gen- 


| erals in the Army. as authorized by law. Ihe 


consolidating and reducing 


committee inquired bow tar we might go in 
these statY organ- 
izatious without diminishing the elliciency of 
the service. 

Our attention was particularly directed to 


| the departments which furnish supplies; par- 
‘ticularly the quartermaster, commissary, and 


pay departments. There appears to be no 


| natural division between the duties of these 


departments, and we saw no reason in the 
nature of the case why one man should buy 
oats and another man belonging to another 
department should buy flour. We saw no 


particular reason why there should be one de- 


partment for clothing the Army and another 


tor feeding the Army. 


We tuund, what was of more consequence, 
that these departments conflict in many prac- 
tical points in such a way as to increase the ex- 
penditure unnecessarily. In the tirst place, the 

commissary depi irtment purchases all the sup- 
plies that make up the rations of the Army. 
An officer is stationed in New York, for ex- 


In the French army, for | 


Yet we have now in our | 
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) aN \ | ( 
ample, as purchasing Commissary 
the rations, but the moment he has oa 
them, they pass out of his hands. cal t ieee 
master ’s de sp artment becomes res) a - 
their transportation to the distant poi), a 
the Army may be stationed, when ' 
taken by an otticer detailed from the ji, sh 
distributed to the troops. This iene a : 
forms at the same time the duties , if praes a 
sary and quartermaster. The work |}... rie 
with the commissary ee: bas eer . 
ferred to the quartermaster’s de part ao 1 
finally ends with the commiss; ms depart; a 
where the rations are issued. When y : -) 7 
the troops we find the two de pi urtments uy wget 
in one, yet the accounts are ke ‘pt distinet. 4 : * ange 
same oflicer issues rations and clothing ... ee 
othe r supplies, keeps one clerk to make , on ti 
quartermaster s papers to go up to W »( 





ington to the head of that departme: 1 
usually at the same time keeps another |. : | 
and another set of books and sen ds anorl 


es Vv 
of papers through another channel to thy . 
. . . . Hs { \ sta 
of the commissary department in Was nd 
. . . = r a et Mt 
Now, it is the natural and laudable dec ee 


an honestcommissary to cut down the ex; 
and disbursements of money in his dep 
to the lowest point possible. He 
fore incline to buy where he can buy “ ny 
but when the quartermaster transports 
sup plie sto the tre OOps the total eost ' 
far more than if they had been bough: , 
the place of consumption, where they y or 
cost a little more but would require less tr; 
portation, Now, if these two departmi 
were united, purchasing oflicers, being res 
sible also for the transportation, would 
purchases _ a view tO economy not o1 
the purchase but in the transportation also 
Again, I call attention to the pay d 
ment. 








; var ter's, con 
As now organized I have no doubt t)s her 


our funds are disbursed with as much sa 











and honesty as those of any country ae 
world. But consider how the work is dow would pr 
The country is divided into pay districts, » 
headquarters in each, at which a force of p Sake 
masters is stationed. When troops are srily be 
paid at a distant post, a paymaster starts from luties of 
his headquarters witha box ofmoney. The qua ae 
termaster’s department furnishes him tra: from UD 
portation, and the commander of the tro ent. E 
gives him a military escort to the place wii ee 
| the payment is to be made. He must be thu aumnbiae 
escorted from post to post, and finally ut the 
escorted and transported back to his head jus ae 
ters with his surplus funds, if he have any. .\s ior of 
| the practice is to pay the troops once in to ery wel 
mouths, this operation must be repeate | In G 
times a year with all its cost of mileage and the orig 
escort, while at the same time, in all the partme 
pay districts, ther e isa complete organizatl cess by 
commissaries and another complete and sepa eadily 
rate organization of quartermasters, chars: iizat 
with the disbursement of public money and itio 
custody of publie property. were ni 
If the daty of paying the troops were piace’ ll, but 
in the hands of these oflicers, the cost of trans iy de 
portand export would be avoided, and the 0! tion as 
cers, being always on duty with the ps exhibi 
could make the payment much more prom) Gener 
ah regularly than it is now done. “The 
It is in evidence before the committee tha! upply. 
many of the troops at distant posts are pale sinion 
| but once in six months, and in some instaners leparts 
not so often. It also appears age at all th a 
posts an officer detailed from th » line per shaw 
forms both the duty of commissary and quar * Ou 
termaster ; and if, as we propose in the pen = d 
ing amendment, this officer should be require sent to 
to give bonds, as now required of disbursing the fiel 
officers in the quartermaster’s department, (h", which 
can pay the troops in addition to their duties reach t 
without any additional cost to the Govern’ sffic 
Considering, therefore, the nature of the di : ioe 
of these three departments, that they are in nan 
many respects duplicates of each other, a" my be 
' conside ‘ring also the fact that in some ot" tr ioe 
countries all these functions are performed by He ha: 





5 to recommer 


¢ 


mes 
. : "7 
essional d 


} } 
Wal KNOW 
ruishe ed othe 


stafk « 


were 


vith great 
Army was 
itifully 
; and it was 
e Treasury 
is due to the men who organized 
wed the vast machinery by which tbe 
‘es were furnished. But I have no doubt 
talf organization less divided and less 
ndent in its subdivision might have 
Army eq! 


suppl 
e of th would 


ah 


sup- 

rally well and much 
I hope soon to lay all the testi- 

re the House, but in the short tim 


command I ean do little mi 

I will, however, p on 
which opin 
who point 


more 


mre tha 
lace 
the 
ified on the 


recor 


ssages exhibit 


test 


otheers 


from the Seer 


tollow'ng 
on the 


his Opinion 
** WASHING 
il J sn M. a 

Mr. GARFIEL 

) 1, State whether in your judg 
-ts of the }) mblie service would be pr 
by the consolidation of the qu 
mmissary’s and paymaster’s departments: 
in your Opinion such consolidation would 
ior economical ? 
Ll have no doubt 


ary 


Sub] et 


, ++ 
nent th 
ytnote 


irterimas- 


of the practieability « 

ng these three departments, and Lthink 

ite efficieney of administration. Ilo 

t would conduce to economy is a 

1 could hardly be decided except 

riment. Efficiency of administration will neeces- 

y be promoted by unity of action. The various 

es of the three supply departments of the Army 

ry intimately connected in their administra- 

and no inconvenience, I think, would result 

i uniting them in one administrative depart- 

nt. Economy of administration will result at 

tto this extent, that at points where the division 

y eXists it nece ssarily happens that an officer 

ines less labor to periorm in his own depart- 

he is able to do, and yet for the mana 

t the three branches supply an officer for 

imust be stationed there. If consolidate d the 
rol — or more of these departments Lig 

well be performed by th officer.’ 


bY actua 


has 


of 


e same 


' 
bik 


rene aa McDowell's testimony 
OF] vin and history of the 
ments of the Ar ny, and skete 
by which the work of divisiot 
for half a century. Fr 
cation of the Government under the 
won down to 1812, the supplie 5 ofthe Ay my 
>not furnished by the War Department at 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
lepartment was not a distinct organiza 
1 as it now is until 181% After fu Y 
ibiting the history of these Secale 
eral McDowell said: 
‘The committee will now see to what 
ipply departments have hitherto been 
t ieir being now formally united, L am of 
n that the quartermaster’s and 
tments should not be distinct, but that the 
ibe merged into a single department. I th 
several reasons the service would be benefits 
ng asingle instead of two such department 
fon, State your reasons for that opinion. 
: W hen the rations of subsistence are pt 
| by the subsistence department, and are to be 
to the military posts, or to troops, for issue in 
id, the y pass out of the han Is of that de p art - 
into those of the quartermaster’s dep irtment 
them till t! 


eee 


tuhiv Ou 


exten 


consoli 


subsistence 


y 
nk 
vd 


if- 


1 then becomes responsible for 
n ‘their de ‘stination, where they are receive 1 by 
icer of some regiment not an officer of either 
tment, but doing duty in both. As an acting 
stant quartermaster he receives the stores from 
oe tors or the Government trains, as the: 
be, and then, as an acting assistant commissary 
. he cares for and issues them to the 
“ounts for their issue or ¢ eape diture., 
nh depart 


ase 


sul sistenc » 
ps, and 


is LWO sets of employs 


needless 


structl 


SIONAL 


sary, ane 
ey forthe 
‘ase it 


m to be 
they were 
7 ’ 


riment commander 

mmander looks very 

» will not suffer. 

It he should overlook it it would. It is, howeve 

strain on him to have to recone | 

differences. Then the double or 

ons of thetwo eh tothe 

ruble duty i 

ime t twe tract rthesame arti 

l instruct , ) persons, 
one to hay inthe 


leparti and 


ment 
the 


losely into the su t 


tiit thy, t, servile 


rps 


Forin- 
quarter- 
in the other 

»hbeeteatt the mimissary depart 
md has to kee } iay § ks: rtand ae 


for them separately. 


nent 


head quart 
had the doubl 
tment 


hint 


the depar 
ym the fort iiel 

th Ut wh untry 
uUntaius, 2 If went more sm 

The officer said he would rath 

Main h } troubl e ot having 

In Cconjyuan wil hit elf; 
the duty ae be done under 
department and — ision headquarters 
nder two acting independently of and 
thar with e ach ther. 


ographie 


ral clerk 


speak of ge il depart 


* Ansirer. Yes. Papers would come to me as de- 
partment commander concerning lam 
age of stores which would have to puss back and 
forward between the two department when it 
should disposed of by one. re] in 
the nature of things why the offieer w oats 
for the horses should not buy | 
It is, as you see, 


} 


some toss or 


be is nothing 


hobuysthe 
the beans for the men. 

only lately, and 1t seems to me trom 
personal re not now exist . that 
e department for the sole purpos 

} t it the ease in either ot 


ishments of England 


isons, 


quartermaste 
one Turnishing 
pli ; 

Lh 
The commissary 
cerned for its rent, a 
termuaster is, Who ] 
ervice no such ques 


1 
subs tment 


ive known them 
who uses the warel 
nd is not 

is it. If tl 

cons ¢ 

depa 
eho 


sfence 


cesstuliy Conso 


his late command 


LOGAN | 
dence tr 
formed I 
furnish justs: 
testimony 


most dis 


ter’ 
terma | 
the war has an 
history. I quote from 


* By the Chairman: 
“Question, The committ 
opinion as to the propriety of 
sary, tl uartermaster’s, and 
into one department; and in case 
judgment you believe it can be 
would bet appropriate means of 


er 


pecome 


ie q 
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ue 


digest 
een of Lhe 


Opini 


GLOBE 


lo. oF Reps. 


probably 


wr of articles 1s 
purchased by the 
here are compara 
supplies that are purchased 
; but when these arti 
e pureb d int ree g itities at the prine uf 
ets they sre themre Sian ver | } 
quartermaster’s department. 
I tospor :wWehavetotaker 
supplies und transport them 
nts and Kee pt ransporting them 1 
ppear in the stomach of the sol r. 
lepartment has little else to do ex 
them, and that can be done on sample 
in tosayisthis: that ifa thousand barrels 
>be sent to the Army in ‘Texas from 
v,andil lL haveto transport them, Lear 
rd If one otiticer had charg: 
ind of the transportation the thin 
1¢ with much more economy in tran 
portat lan now. The eae department, 
for inst , might state tl this theusand barrel 
of pork were ne¢ led in gre sat h iste, so that [ would 
have to send them by steamship instead of sendir 
them by sailing ve sels. L have been put, in th 
course of my service, to agood deal ot inconver 
and extra expense on that account, from being com 
lled to transport subsistencein away and at atime 
hen it could have been done a great deal more con 
tly and less expensively if [Thad had my own 
vutit,andif Lhad had the purchasing as well 
sending. If sition Is made on me for 
itsportation of supplies of that kind, not of my 
departinent, it is not generally left optional 
the manner and time of sending. The 
generally of a peremptory character, 
ed on to execute it because the dey 
tis presumed to knowits wants better 


twent ind 
»tar: he num 

erned purch are 
quartermaster’ artment. ‘T 
tively very few articles ot 


by thee omit 


W eh LV 


tation 


Ine so, 
could 


ince 


en 


arequi 


meas to 
on is 
art- 
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As a matter of fact arethere not n 
ber ot olicers who perform both functio 
r. When it comes to the troops that is the 
mass of the duties are pertormed 
s generally who are acting omimissaries 
termasters, and that person is, ten to one, 
sung lieutenant who is performing both datic 
on with the troops, 
In performing both duties does he ke op 
vunts ? 


wa 


> 


ease. ‘he great 
by « 
; } 
whe 
vy 
onnectl 

“tu 

t 


miicer us ¢ 
j 


qua 


sfion, 
ite ace 
lisirer. OF course. 

* Uuestio And bas separate clerks? 

*Anerer. He ought to have. The papersin both 
are sufficiently voluminous to make it necessary, and 
the accounts are kept Just as separately as though 
two officers were performing the duties, because they 
go to ditferent heads here in Washington. 

* (Question. Would itsimplify the mode of keeping 

nts if one otcer had todo the whole and send 

: through to one eh ? 
ver. It would, undoubte : but the present 
endering accounts aan have to be modi 
ti to snmitthat. For instance, inthe quartermaster’s 
depaa nt we have our own forms which are pre 
ribed by regulations baving the foree of law, and 
h we have to follow. If the subsistence depart- 
were merged in that of the quartermaster’s all 
ild have to be done would beto place their 
he quartermaster’s papers and account 
he same manner that we do now tor 
and paints, and infinite variety of 
probably would not add more than 
additional columns to the property 


frre 


iy 


m. Did T understand you to say that of all 
t ses made for supplying the Army nine 
entieths of the number of articles are made 
juartermaster’s department ? 
erer. It would be better tosay that a very great 
rtion of them is made by the quartermuster’s 
In my opinion it amounts to ninety 
but that may be an over estim 
rticles bought in the subsistence department 
and are very few. 
v Suppose Congress were to decl ire tl 
hereafter all the duties now discharged by the ec 
missary department should discharged by 
quartermaster’s department, do you know any pr 
ical fliculty in the way of transferring all 
counts and purchases over to the quartermas 
department? 
“Answer. [do not On the other 
tence department might make the 
** Juestion. You know of no practic 
An No,sir. In my own experienc: 
han twenty years whenever | have had 
re of doing it, Ll have assumed the 
nee department at the large d 
gon for years. I was the commts 
whole coast north of San Francis 
the d ‘partment ot the Colun 
and qu 


tment. 
er cent,: 
ure apecified, 
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hand, 
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ulpsiste 
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NOP WARN? Keele 
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Ho. oy 


f il e, a i iVil ell ‘ eould be 
u 
{ Onethird, I hisay. Lmesa id the 
nu ral il of th W lepartio I 
ini l third might b Ach { ( i l t 
t ile nun I On Colonel Steptor overland 
‘ i i t| continen ith ound , Which 
Hout fate tas ¢ { be brought, Twa 
! rleru fer, comin ivy, and paymaster for the 
earand a half. We started from Leavy 
worth, where the command was organized, and 
narehed to Deniqmvand to Oregon, We were a vear 
wodahall io imakiog the march. We wintered in 
Bett tae UM9. Lhad the authority of the Seer 
tary of Was draw on the Paymaster General for 


also his au 
and to 
so that with 
ipacities for 


moneys to pas the troops, and L bad 
thority to actin the subsistence department 
draw drafts for the necessary purchases, 
that command L acted in the three ¢ 
that length of time. [t was no extra trouble. I 
hardly had an extra clerk. Lecertainly had no ad- 
ditional officers. The command was not large, but 
it wave INC an opportunity of cing how easily the 
juties of the three departments can be performed 
by the same person. 

“Question, Suppose thethree departments had been 
consolidated inte one, and that you had only one set 
of returns to make, weuld not that have simplified 
the matter still more? 

* Answer, Oh,certainly, Theeommissary accounts 
are very simple any way, and the addition of ten or 
twelve articles more to my general property return 
would have given very little additional labor or re- 
sponsibility. Inthe paymaste rs department at that 
time there were only some three sets of vouchers: 
the payment to the oflicers, the payment to the 
troops, and the payment to the discharged soldiers, 
That would have been a matter that would have re- 
quired very little time, If the law should preseribe 
that the troops shall be paid at the end of every two 


' 


tnonths the muster-roll would be handed to me and 
[eould pay the troops ina couple of hours, 
“Question, Would this plan which you suggest re- 


quire the existence of a military chest at head- 
quarters! 


** Anwiwer. No,sir. 


lic moneys are depr 


Underthe present system all pub 
sited with the Treasurer, Assist- 
aut Treasurer, or public depositories. In that day 
it Was pot so, and we were permitted to deposit with 
substantial banks or to keep the money in sates. In 
Salt Lake City when T would want to pay the troops 
1 would draw adratt onthe pay department for the 
exact amount of the muster-rolls, and any of the 
merchants there was only too glad tocash it, Some- 

<1 would get a premium, which L would take up 
on my papersas belonging tothe Government; never 
ual sunt, because that is net permissible in any 
event. Lhlad no difficulty at all. 

‘By Mr. Wasnpurne: 

*(@uestion, Audthe 
greater the premium, is it not? 

*Anewer. Yes. In New Me xico, Salt Lake City, 
and those places, a Government check was precisely 
what the merchants wanted, and they would be 
always glad to give a premium forit. When I got 
through to San Francisco Ll had some checks cashed 


at avery considerable premium by General Sherman, 
who was at that time a banker in San Francisco. 
There is no difliculty about this thing. When you 


are aie mine by the Treasury to draw there is no 
difficulty about raising money. You ean do that in 
Lexus or anywhere in the country. 

*@uestion, Do Lunderstand you that at nearly all 
the posts you can get checks eashe 

“Anarver, There may be some posts where it would 
be troublesome in Arizona, torinstance; but Lhave 
been there and have tound no irenbie about it. 
Traders andsettlersand thatsort of people get around 
military establishments, and it is always very easy 
tor a disbursing ollicer to ratse any amount of money 
he may need. [ have never found any difiiculty of 
that sort, and Lhaveserved probably at more remote 
stations than any other otlicer of the staff” 


It will be seen from this that General Ingalls 
actually performed, fora long period, the duties 
of these three departments, and declares that 
there is no practical difficulty in the way of 
consolidating them into one. IT should quote 
from the testimony of General Haneock were 
it before me, but I will only say that he fully 
coneurs with those I have quoted, and another 

General Lhri has long been in 

department, not only confirms these 
but long ago presented the draft of a 

the consolidation of the three depart- 


othe: i. oo who 
the pay 
Views, 
bill for 
ments 

For these reasons, therefore, the committee 
believe that those three departments can be 
ut usolidated into one, and ve have proposed 
a section for that purpose which will reduce 
the number of officers very considerably. 
There are at present in those three depart- 
ments one hundred and eighty-seven commis- 
sioned officers. 

We have proposed a supply department of 
one hundred and iifteen officers. making a re- 
duction of sixty-eight; and we believe that all 
fe duties now performed by the three depart- 
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turther from headquarters the 


APPENDIX 
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Reduction of the Arny-—Mr. 





ments can ultimately be performed a i #s 

by the present organizations. Indeed, we think 
. “ 

it can be better done. 

The committee, | ever, do not believe it 
possible to determine bef mand the prec 
extent to which the reduction in the number 

C rnthaar Pde 1 haw 1 . | } 
ot ofiicers Can satecly go, ana they have placed 
1 ° . ’ ° ’ . . ' 
the execution of th law inthe hands of the 


etion that the 
a sudden and violent 


Preside giving him such diser 
service nay not suffer by 
breaking up of the present 

Before the reduction is completed he will 
have time and opportunity to 
with Congress on the 


organization. 


subject, and to recom- 


| mend any change that he may deem necessary. 


| “a ques 


erally men of 


| othieer, in 


But we have proposed this measure of re »due- 
tion asthe mark to be aimed at. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. As the 
gentleman has reached a period, I desire to put 
tion to him. Ie says this euts off sixty: 
eight oflicers. What does he do with them? 

Mr. GARFIELD. I reserve all [have to 
say on that subject to a later point, for I have 
not finished what I desire to say with regard to 
the consolidation. 7 

Mr. LOGAN, I desire to say a word at this 
point, beeause I agree with the gentleman in 
reference to consolidation, and I expect he is 
more conversant with the matter than I am. 
[ do not suppose the House will take my testi- 
mony, for the reason that gentlemen who are 
called before the Military Committee are gen- 
high distinction as military offi- 
T will say to the chairman that when 
I wasa boy | Wis commissary and quartermas 
ter of a regiment, and periormed all the duties 
with one clerk, and my accounts here show 
that I did not owe the Government a cent. I 
periormed all the duties fortwo years. That 
was in 1848. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Tam very glad my friend 
has alluded to that, for he has called my atten- 
tion to apoint I was about to omit, and I think 
it will have great weight with members of the 
House. At each of the posts, of which there are 
many hundreds, 
issue rations and supplie s tothe troops. Chat 
ninety-nine eases in one hundred, 
perfor ms the duties of quartermaster and com- 
missary, so that the duty of issuing the sup- 
p lies of these two de partments to the troops is 
now actually performed by one officer, and 
what the committee recommend is that we 
continue the union all the way up to Washing- 


eers 5 } 


|} ton. 


I desire to eall attention for a moment— 


for | see that my time is rapidly passing—to 


the next recommendation for consolidation 
made in this amendment. We have an ord- 
nance department, separate and distinct, which 
has been steadily growing until at last it really 


|} has an independent army under its control. 


only 


|} ment commander commands them. 
| Grant does not command them. 
| their orders from the 


There are now one thousand enlisted men in 
the military service who receive their orders 
from the ordnance department. They 
are not a part of the Army under the com- 
mand of its generals, but under the command 
of a staff corps at Washington. No depart- 
General 
They receive 


ordnance department 


| alone, unless the President empowers some 


nition for the use of the Army. 


other officer to give them orders. 

Now, what is the business of this ordnance 
department? [tis to select the models, and to 
manufacture and distribute arms and ammu 
The men who 
use the artillery have nothing to s: ay in regard 
to the guns or ammunition they shall use. It 
would appear to be -~ just that the scientific 
men who understand all that belongs to the 
specialty of artillery shoul 1 have something to 

say about the we: apons they are to use. 

The testimony of Ge ners al MeDowell on this 
un 1 satisfactory that I quote a 


— is so full : 
e from it in slace of any further dis- 


tae ; 
- Que stion, 


What is your opinion as to the pro- 


Crarfield, 


communicate | 


there must be an officer to | 
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priety of consolidating the artill 
aanurteeant? riitlery and the ord 
. ‘A isicer. Tf you had esked the 1 
Wueiner a corps could not have b 
that would do these two seryj 
preset sk Cea tmnizations, Lstould « 
re (J cestion. Give Your reason tor ti 
ale weer, We have now a body ot 
leri ts) who have no totor pay 4 
ufacture of the ardllery and munitions 
a body ot oficers (orduanee « rp . ‘ 
or W h se duty Mis not to use the vin 
, . ‘ ‘ i 
wnd munitions they mak Liis, it 
but in a fur less degree to the other arn. 
vice; but in the artiltery good should con ve. 
be a closer connection between the the se 
practice of the art than exists. Ln both the | as sired tl 
and the French service the ordnance and ae : . Dev 
such as is the latter with us, form one corps. 
** (Muestion, Were they ever so in our g¢ eg = 
‘Answer, In the Mexican war Gi neral S 
the ordnance officers in the serviee of |is «. 7” 
lery. They also served in the light batt ; : 
find we have had an ordnance department jj) yw in a 
oflicers of artillery were on duty at arsenaie int 
had no lightartillery at that time, noth ve : 
guns on the sea-board fortifications. \W 
have light artillery until 1833. There Rre.mant ld } 
conventencies in having the ordnance ay lar 5 8 
distinet, but it has also its good side, ‘Thera i.” * 
good cde sg 60 Se said in favor of it, ' 
* Vuestion, Ilas this question hes n debated ie 
Army? ; acsach 
* Answer, Yes, to ree side ‘rable ext net | 
tillery mostly desire it, but the orduan 
eons olid: ition, The Vv comm: ind their ow } 
and report only to their chief in Washing : 
have their appropriations, and construct all : cee 
own buildings, and the consequence is you s meek 
ordnance establishments very mu th better th , bas 
other part of the service. ‘They have a very House, t 
exprit de corps, and would dislike very mas) ] 
themselves merged into any other branch. 4 | 
culties [ see in the way are more ef a personal : 
than anything else. You get considerable aij BR | 
tage in keeping a man on some special su on Semel 
The committee, therefore, recommend th: office 
the ordnance corps be abolished, and that sin On 
officers and troops connected with it be trays ke a 
ferred to the artillery, and that a reducti by 
made to the extent of sixteen officers en 
I intend also to move an amendment that! | req 
signal corps be consolidated with the eng bill. 
department. We should keep alive the k 1 pr 
edge of signaling in the Army, an d make it edi 
part of the instruction at the Military A Preside 
emy; but we need no more fates 1 than is e nec 
necessary for this purpose. I ought to sa is no 
before leaving this subject, that the comm} the s 
were impressed with the necessity of ar 
in the staff department beyond what legis'a ch 
tion can accomplish. There is, in nearly all ww wil 
them, a tendency to independence, whicig »mu 
far toward destroying that unity of comn 
and authority which should always lucti 
sessed by commanders. The adjutant gen ; that mé 
| department, for example, whose duties > ny gr 
be strietly confined to records, orders, and cor t that 
respond nee, has charge of the recruiting s vided 
vice and commands thousands of troops. A irther 
general commanding a geographical depa! it an 
ment has no control over reeruits or reeruitins liers § 
stations; no control or supery Ision of arsenals reduce 
or depots of provisions, nor of the office: I wi 
charge of them; nor has he any right t to con briefly 
mand an officer of engineers to pe rform a $ jus 
duty whatever without. speci: al authority from the pr 
the President. It appeared in the evidence hither 


before the committee that in one instance dur fed b 
ing the war a captain of engineers | rotes t 


against the right of the major general com he N 


manding the department in which he was s!a he } 
ae a welt 
tioned to order him to inspect a fortilica early 


with a view to putting it in a better stat rule h 


defense; and the protest was sustain havel 
Washington. In that case, however, the © recen 
tain was justified by one of the Articles o! Wat marin 
But most of these evils have grown up 3 by mt 


tters of ‘Td 


almost imperceptible degrees as mat 


custom, and need only executive action & a ma 
correct them. shes be 
rp he bette 
There are several other points in th eeu 


the committee which I will notice pricy & — 
passing. We propose not to al olish ae — 


altogether, but to regulate them in the future, at 


so that they shall be “confe rred only int | nto | 
war for actual s service in the face of the en 0 in 
and that the precedence in rank au Pcommane vice, 
conferred a brevet by the Articles of Wa. man} 
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1 y the Senate 
so to extend the erm I 
i future from three to five vears 
e us more efiicient soldiers dat 
We also propose to reduc ie 
non-commissioned oflicers, and to 
K teenofthe bands nowautl { 
call attention to tl mode oft 


epesed Ba te bill. The Commit 


Mi y Affairs believed that the House 


fthe I 


er oi 


ndian Bureau to the 

They th le ‘refore put a pro 
at purpose, in ho 
iain. jf that had 

hy indre d ¢ vil 


iloyés of che 


“ans 
Den rtment. 


s bill for th 


estnat 


' 1) on ‘ Y 
ve iOoOwea LO Te 


nearly SIX 
ents, au | 


others, 
Grover 


‘0. whose total salaries 





y nearly halfa million dollars a vear, 


pensed 


with ane their 


L 
_— 


has been stricken out ot thre bill on 
] } 


‘order made by the gentleman from 


tts, /Mr. B TLER. | Lhereti "¢ 


ures of the bill as reported from th 
e. which would have provide 1 fi rth 
veut of officers which might be ren 


ernumerary by 


and it rests with the House to say what 
change all now be made in cor 
ie change 
sit the Committee on Military Affairs hav 


the mode of disposing 


umerary by this act 
one section; and if the House « choose to 


erent disposition of t 


ired the bill that 
ers rendered supern 


hem, it can be 
y changing that one section. 
tof the question involved in that seetio 
lire no change 
il. Let it beremembered that the reduc 
Nose ed is p rospe ctive, not necessarily 
liate, for it is placed in the hands o Spe 
nt to make the reduction as rapi ‘dls 
cessities of the public service will pe rmit. 
not certain, nes that any officer now 
service will be rendered supe rnumerary 
President’ 38 administrat ion ot this | aw. 
ci they may be; but it is certain that this 
| before very long bring the Army down 
much smaller organization than the present 
(he committee have propose d that the 
on shall be made in two ways. First, 
no further promotions shall be made in 
grade until the aggregateof all the officers 
' that grade shall fall below the number pro- 
led for by this bill; and, that no 
r new appointments of officers from with- 
tand no further enlistments of private sol- 
rs shall be made until the Army has been 
luced below the limit re quire ‘d by this bill. 
| will discuss the merits of this proposition 
fy, and appeal to the House to decide upon 
istice and propriety. And first, what is 
iple on which the Government has 
therto acted? I believe I am entirely justi- 
by history when I say that the principle 
lis section is the settled rule of the Gov- 
nment in regard to the Army, the Navy, and 
the Bei cor; ys, and has been the rule for 
ly half a century. I do not say that the 
hi is never been otherwise, but I say there 
have been but few if any exec _ ions to it in our 
recent history; but the milit ary, naval, and 
irine peace establishments are not reduced 
Y musters out. except for person: al cause. 
| do not take the ground that merely because 
is in the military service we are to 
‘ him forever an officer. nor that he is 
ter than other people; but I do maintain 
‘hat this section is based on a rule long main- 
‘ained by the Government, and it has at least 
this ground of defense, that when 
nfo the military peace establishment 
in view of all the conditions of that ser- 
ve They agree to take a salary far less, in 
Hany instances, than the salaries 


’ 
in the other sections of 


second, 











men go 


they ao 


they might 
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but I an; t ie fact that t S i 
principle; and with this inding of the 
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Lu mi S ) r view oO! eG 4 yup 
| v hould a muster out these oth 
ce \ would t vy? In six month ’ 
wou | ) ,:the newarmy fh Or SIXTY Va 

+] ¢ } 
‘ Nea wa LHe ¢ l ia Vear at lea ( eS 
hundred. Low will you fill th vaea 
You must either reappoint these men with les 
rank t ithey held before, or you mu Lp 
pornt new and untried 1 to iil the piace 

: ’ 
when, if you had waited a ort n th I 
au m would bea yEnyp red, tt ne \ 
of new appointm obviated, ex need 
{ 31 ned inthe Army, and no expr 
orimphed oong ns broken I will not pla 

! I 
this proposition on » low ag | is hat 
propos > K »> them 11 Army merely for 
} pur Se ¢ teed } i thot ms 
them bv 1 ‘ne th in tl t ta of heo 
Ler V pu Ing 1¢ } 1th 1¢ t } ( ) 

lhey can afford to sutfer wror y irom 
Be Teen Oana 8) ~ nm aff, ‘ nflint ’ 
us much be r than we ean afford to intlictit on 
; > ’ 
hem. Bu , they are at this very time em 
: . ' 
ployed in important, perilous dut We ein 
the midst ofan Indian war; anda large portion 
of r Army is still reguit lin the South to 
i " 
maintain the public peace When faithfu 
officers in the unreconstructed States are beat 

’ 
me cine rept Pa hes and eo 1 ot 1] rene? t 
rebels, and suffering in the name of the Repul 

, ? 
] the indignity of those who hate it, thelr 
position will | a most wretched one, if t 
the contempt of their enemi should now | 
tip : : 
added the negiect and injustice of their friend 


kor one, 


by silence, to 





received in this House a { when 
the member from New York « Mr. Woop 
ised this languag cou ning the « heers of 
“Our avenues ar 1 ef z are filled + he ] 
and m rgenerais and pra ina ? iraw 
ry fuil pay, while the | r tax-] er id ‘ oF 
‘ewed fh unpe : y taxatior Ww ? I 1 hirn 
for the pr pose of supporting these lle vag ids 


who are io elk onl and do nothing.” 


It may become him, 
pathy with the Army 
putting down the rebellion wa 
to call them ‘* vagabonds,”’ 
come this House to indorse b: 
unworthy a sentiment. I beg gentlemen no 


who ne 


Ww hen it 





to forget that both the ff War and 
the General-in-Chief of declare that 
we ought not to make any late reduction 





) 
ofthe Army. Bu 
we ought to } 
tion, and they 
view of making t 





have framed their bill with the 


lat prospective ret 





rapid as the necessities of the ce will per 
mit; but even if keep a fe rs more 
than are absolutely necessary the committee 
b ve it just to stand byt ld rule w i 
has been followed for so many y 

And now lets sum up ii brief Mie resuits 





i ! 
i i ! ou crtlies i 
~ i t bu i Command ie I’ 
1th ra ra ty 
babi i l l ie The sat hi service 
\ rd to pr Lt with t reduction 
re nh t fixed by Con 
\\ i t i We nNropme te 1 ) » 
. t . 
t ther Li be a reduction ¢ fitteen rev 
\ y at 11 th r t Lo t 
+ ) } ' 
tmtil all re regiments 
! i I en i ww the 1 
! ) 
i rt LbY Law XY rding to 
» } } } ’ + 
Pre sideut Will not be allowed 





Army at anyt 
it may be 


me more than 
] 


about thirty thou 





uh me ess; it cannot nor 
Ly the consolidation of the staff lepart nents 
is reported in this bill we provide for a reduc 

n < hundred and thirty-eight « s 
sioned oth rs. Chere are now not quite t ( 
housat i It Will De a re luct} m of nenriv on 
fourth I total mnber of comn ! ! 
otiicers lt proposes to abolish t oll sot 
General and Lieutenant General on the occu 

i Ol i \ i yineu ina t ‘ ‘ 
the num I of nia} enerals to f il i d ot 
] \ er gene us to SIX | uth iware it 
many per onal con ler ms enter into this 
feature ¢ fth b I needa not sav how willing 
The ¢ mmitfee wou ] bye to conter the ho I 
of promotion tothe higher positions of General 


ting hie fand a erving ofhcers now holding 


e commission of major general, We yield to 
a : 

none inadmiration and gratitude for their dis 

tinguished rvices: but we believe the two 


‘ 
, tirana, nan tanwe 
po ms referred 


personal lavor, 
I 


vated as special 
ded 


to were er 


hat SO 


wh | were not inte ! 


by Congress as permanent grades in the Arm 
though the language of the statutes appears to 
mal them sue 


the few minutes left 
attention of the House 


\ 
history of the relation 


and the eountry to the 


which Congress has sustained to the Army 
Lhe pa spe lly instructive on this subjeet 
What wr roth story does not know and recret 
the fact that our revolutionary fathers stained 
he noble record of their early legislation by 
he manner in which they treated the Army of 


Revolution after the war of independence 


had ¢ 1 Noman ean read the history of 
that transact onwithout the most painful regret. 
But. s though there may have been no I 
fica vet there was an excu for the'r con 
au } h we cannot plead to d Vhev lived 


‘omoved 

tion. Phe vy remem ; 
7 ) 

the times when astanding army was 


fromthe daysof military usurp 


dangerous to liberty: and so great was their 
ve of liberty that in that sacred name they 
nezlected, ernelly neglected, the noble army 


‘ 


» lib rtv poss ble on thi continent 


»ofh story, wh h | hold in my han l, 
smiss ; of that 
d 


atter 


heroie army: 
mreiy been fi 
"3 Hist dove Vi 
Revol ition, and I take the liberty of 
a passage from page 258: 
*TotheofficersC ifter much discussion and 
delays L equally of impoliecy and ingrati 
tude, had voted balf pay for life. It is painful to 
think of the lone opposition to the claims of men 
who, besides risking their lives in battle and their 
| » hardships of camp, were necessarily cut 
ir most vigorous years from every other 
iding for themselves or their fam 
‘minds the Army always to have pre 
ifasanobjectofapprehension. Instrength 
ling it against the enemy they were still disturbed 
by the fear of strengthening it against the people; 
forgetting that the men who compo ed it me dl 
rec.ily from the body of citizens, and mu 
later return to it they feared that the ties by wh 
g service would bind them to their officers migh 
nase than thadante etl D ut 
» their families, History trouble i them with visions 


and won. 
\merican 


qu ting 


vucht 
‘woof the 


ngress, 


that savore 





seems 


l 
prove str hey we 
? 


of Caesars and Cromwells, and like too many who mis- 
apply her lessons they faile l tosee how utterly unlike 
were the ‘thirteen colonies ‘tot! dregs of Romulus 


FP rst. hey rred 
piving to one class 
y have ae 

. * * 





England of Charles 
ensiblemen daily err,! 
i eircum prinetf 


ed from a 


or the 


wheres 





stances the 





lass ra lea! y aiver 
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‘Tt was in» great measure this feeling, combined 
with armorbid attachment to State rights, or rather 
in impertect conception of the vital importance of a 
real Union, that delayed the formation of an army 
forthe war till the moment for forming it cheaply 
ind readily was passed, It was this feeling which, 
under the plausible show of strengthening the de 
pendence ofthe Army upon Congress, kept the oflicers 
i imuch feverish anxiety about the rules of promo- 





tion. It was this fecling which led John Adams to 
talk seriously about an anouual appointment of gen- 
erals, and both the Adamses to draw nigh to Gates as 
btn who, in some impossible contingency, was to 
be set up against Wechlanton 
‘ [tisnotsuarprising, therefore, thatto minds tinged 
with these suspicions the idea of half pay for lite 
id seem fraught with serious danger, or that the 
nwho entertamed them should have opposed, as 
iin asion of popular rights, whatin the light of 
Wipartial history seems a mere actot justice. It was 
not tillthe terrible winter of Valley Forge had been 
passed through, and when Washington saw himself 
upon the point of losing many of his best and most 
experienced officers, that a promise of half pay for 
ven years to all who should serve through the war 


Vas wrang from a reluctant Congress. It took two 


years inore of urgent exhortation and stern experi- 
eto overcome the last scruples and secure a vote 
of half pay for life.” ' ' "On the 3d 


November, 1783, the army was disbanded. There 


wono formal leave-taking ach regiment, each 
ropany, wentas it chose, Men who had stood side 
ideibattle, whohad shared the same tentin sutn- 
merand same hut io winter, parted, never to meet 
main, Some still had homes, and therefore definite 
rye But hundreds knew not whitherto go. Their 
four months’ pay, the only part of their country’s in- 
lebtedness which they had received, was notsuflicient 
to buy them food and shelter long, even when it had 
it been necessarily pledged before it came into their 
hands. They had lost the habits of domestic life, as 
they had long foregone its comforts. Strong men 
were seen weeping likechildren; men who had borne 
id and hunger in winter camps and faced death on 
the battle-field shrunk from this new form of trial. 
For a few days the streets and taverns were crowded. 
ror weeks soldiers were to be seen on every road or 
ingering bewildered about publie places like men 
who were ata loss what todo with themselves. There 
were noe ovations for them as they eame back toil 
worn before their time to the places which had once 
yn them; no ringing of bells, no eager opening 
t hospiteble doors. The country was tired of the 
edof the sound of fife and drum, anxious to 
thack tosowing and reaping, to buying and selling, 
town meetings and general elections.” * . 
' ‘Political ambition looked for advanee- 
nt nearer home.” * . * “Itwaclong 
re the country awoke to a consciousness of its 
ingratitude to these brave men.” 





Many years later one of the noblest speeches 
hat Daniel Webster ever pronounced was in 
idvocating the poner of a law to do tardy 
rastice by grantin r pensions to the survivors 
at he ieeaaion After the war of 1812, the 

of the Army, the tenure of office in it, and 
the mode of reduction were again the subject 
discussion. The same points which are now 
made in debate were urged then; and after 
an able and protracted debate the peace estab- 
shment was so adjusted as to avoid almost 
vholly the muster-out of deserving officers. In 
[8z0, during this debate, the Secretary 
ide a report to Congress, in whicl 
forth the principles which have finally 
the settled policy of the Government. 
ct Wass yably handled that 


ecOoMme 
The sub- 
cannot do better 
ian quote a few sentences setting forth the 
rinciples ou which the Army should be organ- 


din time of pe 


lo give such an organization [a peace establish- 
rent) the leading prineiples in its formation ought 
tobe, that at the commencement of ho ae 
uid be nothing either to new model or create, 
Vhe only difference, consequently, defor the 
ee and the war formation of the Army oucht to 


ace, The secretary Says: 





bein the increased agnitude of the latter, and the 
y change in passing from the former to the l atte r 
uld consist in giving toit the augmentati um wi hich 

“ then be necessary.” . . 
“The next principle to be observed is, that the 
ranization ought to besuch asto induce in time of 
peace clozveus of adequate talents and respectability 
of character to enter and remain inthe military ser 
, he country, so that the Government may 





officers at its command who to the requisite 
xporience would add the public confidence. The 
correctness of this principle ean scarcely be doubted, 
tor surely if it is worth having nn Army at all itis 
worth having it well commanded. 
+ : * * Z * ‘ . = * 


Every prudent individual, in selecting his course 
of life, must be governed, making some allowance for 
natural disposition, essentialiy by the reward which 
tends the verious pursuits open tohim, Underour 
free institutions every one is left free to make his 
scleetion, and most of the pursuits of life, followed 
Wwithinduastry and skill, lead te opulence and respect- 
ability. Tle profession of arms, in the well-estab- 
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lished state of things which exists among us, has no 
re ward but what 1s attached to it by law, and if that 
should be interior to other professions it would be 
idle to suppose individuals possessed of the necessary 
talents and character would be induced to enter it. 
A mere seuse of duty ought not and cannot be sately 
relied on. It supposes that individuals would be 
netuated by a stronger sense of duty toward the 
Government than the latter toward them.” 
* * » & * - * aS + * 

*“*No position connected with the organization ofthe 
peace establishment is susceptible of being more rig- 
idly proved than that the proportion of its officers to 
the rank and file ought to be greater than in a war 
establishment. It results immediately from a posi- 
tion toe truth of which cannot be fairly doubted, and 
which IT have attempted to illustrate in the prelim- 
inary remarks, that the leading object of a regular 
army in time of peace ought to be to enable the 
country to meet with honor and safety, partic ularly 
at the commencement oe the war, the dangers in 
dent to that state; to effect thisobjecer, as foras prac 2 
ticable, the peace organization ought, as has been 
shown, to be such that in passing to a state of war 
there sh — be nothing either to new model or to 
create, and that the difference betweenthat andthe 
War organization ought to be simply in the greater 
magnitude of the latter.” ' ' , ' 

* Reonomy isecertainty a very hich political virtue, 
intimately connected with the power and the public 
virtue of the community. in military operations, 
which, underthe best management, are so expensive, 
it is of the utmost importance; but by no propriety 
of language ean that arrangement beealled econom- 
ical which, in order that our military establishment 
in peace should be rather less expensive, would, 
regardless of the purposes for which it ought to be 
maintained, render it unfit to meet the dangers inci- 
dent to a state of war.”’ 














i am content to stand by this doctrine; and 
guided by it, the Committee on Military Affairs 
have tried to accomplish two things: to pro- 
vide for a very large reduction of the expense 
of the Army, and at the same time to preserve 
the efficiency and spirit of its organization. 
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SPEECH OF HON. B. F. BUTLER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 17, 1869, 
The Uouse being in the Committee of the Wholo 
on the state of the Union on the bill (IL. R. No. 803) 


making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the year ending June 30, 1S70— 


BUTLER, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. CHarmman: Before I proceed I ask that 
the Clerk now read my substitute for the pend- 
ing ame ndme nt, as moditie d by me, 

Phe Clerk read as follows: 

Src. — And he it further enacted, That the office 
of General of the Army shall continue until the 4th 
of March, 1869, and no longer. 

sec. —. And be it Surther enacted, That the office 
of Lieutenant General of the Army shall continue 
until a vacaney shail oeecur in the same, and no 
longer; and on the oecurrence of such vacancy, all 
laws and parts of laws creating said office are re- 


peal 1. 

sec. —. And het? further enacted, Ti ———— sions 
by brevet shall be nierred only tor distinguished 
aud meritorious conduct and important rvice in 








he presence of the enemy, and within one 
? 


auratter 
the same are rendered, and shall bear date from the 
particular action or service for which the officer was 
brevetted, and all brevet rank shall be poneraty 
only, giving neither precedence in rank or p: 

Sec, . And he it further enacte i, That after the 
Ist day of July, 1869, there shall be only three major 
generals: and the President shall, within ten days 
pl 
it 











‘cceding said date, select, without regard to senior- 

y, the three major generals to remain in cominis- 
sion: and the others shall be mustered out of the 
service of the United States on said date. 

Sec. —. And ¢ usurti reted, Th ut after the 
Ist day of July, 1869, there shall be only six briga- 
dier generals, including thechiefof staff ofthe Army, 
who is hereby retained in oflice; andthe President 





shall, within ten days pee ‘eding said date, select, 
without regard to seniority, the six brig aa r gen- 
erals to remain in commission, and the others shall 








be mustered out of the service of the United States 
on said date. 

SEC. =. And L it fue the senacted, T! ne the offices 
of Adjutant General, Quartermaster General, Com- 
missary General of Subsistence, chiet of ordnance, 


hief ot sparaners. Paymaster General, Surgeon Gen- 








¢ 
eral, Judge Advocate General, shall be filled by the 
appoin ok or assigninent officer who shall 
have the rank and p: vy ofa color 

Sre.—. And he it further ena Chat the present 
incumbents may continue in thy off es mentionedin 
the foregoing sections at the rank and pava tbove 





mentioned; and upon the passage of this act all ofii- 


GLOBE 





40TH ConG....3p Sez 4TH | 


cers of the staff departments or o. 
shall have the rank, pay, and grade f 


er haa fixer d for such o wt is <e 

entitled “Anact to increase and &x the eniile F dee 

establishment ot the United States,” ap a a 
, Lso6, except when actually serving ae 

WwW: tr, when the pay shall bethat of a moun, 

That the whole nut nber of officers 

above-named staffdepartments and eorne {1 

reduced one half, in each grade, the office ee 

to be selected by the Presi lent as sere fter | , 


} 

vided; and those not sel lected to be me 1 * a 
mustered out on the Ist d: ay of July next. a 

SEC. —. And he it Jurther enacted, That th, abe a 
the officers of the Army shall be sakes _ 
of Lieutenant General shall be $1: > ( : 
pay of major general shall be sii ek it our 
brigadier general shall be $5,000; the af tae ee ; 
shall be $3,5 W; the pay of lieutenay +, 
be $2,750; the pay of major shall be $° 5% 
ofe iptain, mounted, shall be $2,000: th ; 
tain, not mounted, shall be $1,800; the pay \ 
tant shall be $1,800; the pay of regiment Pail t 





master shall be $1,800; the pay of first Hien a at 
mounted, shall be $1,600; the pay of first lieq 
not mounted, shall be $1,500; the pay of s trot 


tenant, mounted, shall be $1,500; the pay of « = 
lieutenant, not mounted, shall be $1,400. the 5 ger 
chaplain shall be $1,200; the pay of aide-de- . ; 
to major general shall be $200 per annum in addi: “imenta 
to pay of his rank; the pay of aide-de-canyy + as all 
adier general shall be $159 per annum in addi: 


i 
i 
4 


pay of his rank: the pay of acting assistant a yt 
sary shall be $100 in addition to pay of his rank. cat te 
these sums shall be in full of all commuta: ye Art 
quarters, fuel, forage, servants’ wages, and e)o: cakantt 
longevity rations, and all allowances of every | meri 
and nature whatever, and shall be paid mont rebell 
the paymaster: Provided, That when any officer. sha: @ 

travel under orders, and shall not be furnished try, ted fi 
portation by the quarterinas ster’s de partinent, the fie! 
a conveyance belon: ging to or chartered by the | ie si 


ted States, he shall be allowed ten cents | 

and no more, for each mile actually by him tra ; 
under such order r, distanees to be caleulate 1 ae 
ing to the nearest post routes; and no payment 





be made to any officer except by a paymaster ot the M 
Army. Officers retired from active service not reed 
account of disability from wounds received in bar L alloy 


shail receive forty per cent, of the pay giver 
act to the highest regimental or sta(f rank } , 
such officer at the time of retirement. Oticer- / essitic 
tired from active service trom disability trom w ster-« 
received in battle shall receive seventy-five } : prot 
of the pay given by this act to the highest rit rvice b 
r staff rank held by such officer at the time < thou 
wounds were received, Retired officers assigned: ther 
duty by the President according to their rank s re sh 
receive while so assigned and employed f ' enlisted 
the grade upon which they have been retin 1 t Co 
no retired officer shall be assigned to any duty ot epec 
than court-martial while any olficer not so re 
unassigned to duty aecording to bis rank. 




















Sec. —. Andhe it further enacted, That hereaftert the 
line of the Army shall eonsist of twenty-four 1 ; 
ments of infantry, three regiments of which s vi 
of the Veteran Reserve corps and four ot « © CO 
troops; six regiments of cavalry, two of which s rank an 
be colored troops: and three rigiments of artil te ger 
said regiments to have the same organizati 21 nel. 
provided bylaw. eran! 

SEC, And beit further enacted, That the Secrets npoint 
of War shall forthwith proceed to consolidate t in ac 
regiments nowin service in accordance with th Src. - 
visions of this act. He shall prepare lists ofall militart 
mental andstaff officers of each grade now inser say be 
keeping the three armsof the service distinct as Sre, - 
as the several staff corps; and the President stall taffof 
select therefrom, in proportion to the num 
several grades th » number required to Hill said 
ments from each arm, selecting for the comm 
colored troops oniy oflicers who served in th 

mmend of such troops, in the manner toiow | : 
that is to say: he shall cause to assemble ata ts an 
cil of officers composed of three general ofbeer e ns of 
of whom shall be a major gener: al and one tv | 
shall have entered the Army during the late wat 
from civillife; threeofficers of infantry, two ot w! Mr. 
shall have entered the Army during the war tr | , 
civil life and one of whom shall have been an ae 
of colored troops; two officers of cavalry, one acl 
whom shall have entered the Army during the war thous: 
from civil life; two officers of the medical depart mats il 
ment; one officer of the Adjutant General’s depar ; , 
ent; one ofticer of the engineer departm : 01 1 00M 
otticer of the ordnancedepartment; on officerof the nillio 
quartermaster's department; one officer of the su ect | 
sistence de pestmanh. and one officer of the | se 
department, who shall have entered the Army « Auten 
ing the war from civil life: all of whom sha , tided 
selected for bigh character, intelligence, discretion. ar 
justice, patriotism, protessional ability, and services | 
during the war, and who being thus § — ted shal ive t 
be retained in the service; and it shall he the duty infan 
of the council to inquire into and consider tl 1e Ci fully 
pacity, character, record of services, an 1 fitness rh 
be continued in the mili tary service of every 0! le § 
cor below the grade of general whe may be ih To" tafl 
Army at the time of the } passage of this act. = a the Brita 
council shall for this purpose be furnished with al oe 1H, 
formation, papers, documents, records, and e' eee Colla 
they may require from th 1¢ War Department; ane te" W) 
council shall farnish a report of their c nelusions upon 
the Secretary of War, with their reasons theres! mig *} 
and shall keep a reeord of their v stes in the cass nigh 
each offieer, except that the name of the of : lion 





ing need pot be recorded. When the repel 
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su | ONG ore Ess. Reduction of the Army—Mr. Butler. llo. or Reps 
Pwo thirds of the council is in favor of any Le : i 
‘ -hall thereupon be reported and be placed comp! ted; and I « t I was astonished at ‘ay Depar ul 
jist from which selections are to be made the saesiiaiias aiitemaaal ‘hI found upon | Brigadier general 
President ot otlicers to be son repostente ser- further compariso n were called tor by the Arn V 1 nels 
p ease ol ( eer not so report by the : ‘ : \ 4 amy ‘ a 
shall be summone d beforethe coun- At the same time it is vs ry ciear that we do M 
I examination into his m ral,mental, not want more than twenty-five thousand men, 
jalifications, and shall be allowed full = We will want no army in the South after the nota 
, »pportunity tor explanation and de- h 2 . . ‘ cat : 
- produce testimony to meet any objec ith aay ot March next. An event will then ( 9 Engin @ 
vifany tt none on of which he sh: all be happen which will be more potent for peace Bricadicr a ’ 
ehs »s r +}, serlagt . ] } a paige . 
it which shall be submitted inwriting, than a in every village and hamlet. It |; Colonels 
mony taken under oath; andthe board, will ‘ = 1) as l teut aoe , 
retion, May summon any witness who shall vill then be understoo : that all disorder and aion.... eee 
) such — ey for further Se riot a murder must ceas And it cannot ( cee ' 
vce shall then be again examined and re- be that t ; } } } . i a 
hat to meet »few thousan dians 1 rs euter t 
StF ee ccauds Wok Wen ih aeall oar e the: Oo met the f yusand Indian in a rst K MIEOTIANE se cesseeeeeee 
‘neil on examination of any officer that he || ‘he fe ld—perhaps I oughtto say hundreds of |, Second heutenants : 
en employed on active duty in the field || Indians—we will need more than twenty-five Potal 
rt > late war shi , »>duty ‘ {¥, 2 ae oe 
y part of the late war, it iall be the duty thousand effective men. We had. at the time 
mcil to inquire specially into the reason for Sana : Piva ) , ‘ 
not being so employed: and any officer |) MY Stalistics were prepare d, about forty-two eEREY ENGR RRR, 
ibsence from active field service during the thousand men and officers: not, it is true, in Brigadier general........0 sees I 
! und by: hi rity of the cour } : { +] ] ’ ( mes . , 
[be found by a majority of th uncil to the field. but on therolls. The current expenses nel pass 
on account of the wish or application of A) . i Lieutenant colonels . { 
‘r to be assigned to duty elsewhere than of the Army last year current ¢ Xpe nses, ee Majors 
: Ls ; Maond 
t, from any aaene eee ee he shall not you, le — out everything in the wi iy of back 1 pptains . 
rted to be put upon the list from which ofli- ay. bor : . +] rst Heutenants 
: ay, unt vension, &e.—the ct t - 
rye in the Army shall be selected. Andtrom is _ ty > es Second lieutenants. 
<9 reported the President shall select the | PENSes We re 268,000,000, We have statf ofh- a 
| and company officers in the regiments cers in greater number and in greater rank than Potal seseeesereenesens " 
ithorized, giving to those othcers who en- the staff of ; » : % -) 
5 oO i he staff of any army 1 > W : rt — 
» Army from civil life during the war and Ee eee the . orld . Military Storekeep 
noted or appointed for gallantry and good Chat you may get precisely the number of Military storekeepers 1A 
in equal number with those who hadserved staff officers allow me to present the following |, ~ Sie ees liao 
r} yefore IW g« Su flicers } 1] ° } : , . : y? 4 
ic Army before the war,so that said officers may — table which shows the number of stall officers Recapitulation. 
selected from those who have performed active — . : ; ‘ead 
i meritorious services in the field inthe wareof | Ht the Army in 1807-68: Generals 
ellion in preference to others; and the officers ant ate } } oa , Aids 
e stat! corps or department shall be likewise sarees ae oe rank of frenerat and Sta Adjutant generals . att 
ted from said list, but without regard to service Ijicers tr the A , 1Su7-08, Inspector general ‘ 
the field. ated General Officers. Judge advocate generals ’ I 
sec, — And be it further enacted, That allthe bands ‘tai Signal otheer. i 
" nthe service organized under the provisions of oe, atta Chief of stafl ; 1 
se mer ’ 

seven of an act entitled “An act to increase Maio an . - omer be oy oad te aa uartermaste! 3 
i fix the military peace establishment of the Uni- B = ees sie a aeal Te Es oe —— Military storekeeper : | 
states,” approved July 28, 1866, except the band Pee ere ene ene rane F es ; Commitssaries of subsistence 

Military Academy, shall be honorably dis- Total oe Medical dep irtment a 
ged without delay, and shall receive full pay ean Nee ERTS iiger ee er a Medical storekeepers ‘ 
wance to the date of such discharge. Ritatant ¢ , Pay department.. 

<ec. —. And be it further enacte i, That the President ag ye = Corps of engineers ' 
ereby authorized and directed, so soon as the Brigadier general...... pte ate pate ane Urdnance departinent..... e eeeee ones : 
2 of the service will allow, to order the ( mels... s iateay 5 , : 
it of enlisted men until the total number, Licutenant colonels...... onde ee 1 Potal veseeee ones ors 

proportions of the different arms of the | Majors......... ahi F 13 || or one stall or general officer to cach thirty-enght 

e being preserved, shall be reduced to twenty- mien in an Army of twenty-five thousand men. 

usand; and untilsuch reduction is reached no Total ee : : 

enlistments shalt be vende: aad thereaiter sO wnat om have a total of 615 rtheer 4, or One 

shall be no more than twenty-five thousand Inspector Generals, general ollicer to every o> men in an army otf 
‘ted men at any onetime withoutspecialauthor- | a1 nos , |, 25,000 men. That is independent of the line 
tCongress: Provided, That all men enlisted for eee ee eee ss | sh, ° {FS nor oO] li | 

ial corps other than above mentioned, such | Sore SENS atten eet ee “ais 2 || Olcere—cor nels, lieut tenant colonels, Majors 
ince or engineer soldiers, shall be disbanded, | * | captains, and heutenants, which amount 

it the election of enlisted men, be recruited Total |) about 2.500 more. Beside these are in addi 

line of the Army. Li Soccccccesenceoves cooce e esees cosceccces ° - <> a 
Pe Ae a tion 521 contract surgeons, hired for the Army, 
-, And he it further enacted, That the organ- Jud {7rvoeate Ger r/ are : ] *o] 
ofthe Bureau of Military Justice shall here- | oo on and 459 hospital stewards, at a salary of thirty 
’ . Ras Die ae es 1] ‘ ‘ : 
onsist of ay Jones: Advocate Gener: ul, with tt 1@ | DTISUALET LOMCTAL....ceeeeseceeseee reeeeeenreeesesneescuneees 1 || dollars per month, at a cost of $169,240, and 
ind pay of a colone ea ve advo- ( mes seannieal wtihamdsosind aes eeeicvnaat l ry = >} 
4; hirty chaplains. 
seneral, with the rank and pay of a lie aten int Majors......... . men } a 
nel; four assistant judge advocates general, with o Th se figures may be summed up in these 
rank and payofa major; andall promotions and Total sivwsvesens daasecinsdeesenenecduavtiasen : ul words: we have now 60 regiments amounting 
tments hereafter made in said bureau shall . - in the aggregate to 30,000 men, making about 
n accordance with the provisions of this section. ‘ ul Officer. ; Sed - ver | et 
“EC. —. And be it further enacted, That the office of | (ytonel ‘ boV men to a regiment, giving ov line Ollicers 
tary sens is hereby abolished. The place re “ = : to a regiment; one general olflicer for every ZU 
y be filled by a retired officer of the Army t 1 fF off | I 
a ; ( Lt d y- f a — } , men. Addn ste ihicers tothe veneral ol 
SF — And be it further enacted, That the medical Chief of S of Gene f e Ariny. eu Addin ult icers » the ‘ eral un 
ofthe Army shall not be increased by surgeons | Prigadier general » || COfS, We Dave an Ollcer lo every JO men 5 ae 
} : . : ri hier general...... ine ‘ | } . ‘ i : ; 
ed by contract or otherwise, so that the whole ing the 551 contract yeous, we have an 
rot medical officers shall not be beyond one Quartermaster’s Departinent. officer to every 12 men. And we have th: 
very one bundred and fifty men. . P } er il , . ¢ 
SEC. =. And he it further enacted, That this act shall Brigadier general isda sa 1 singular spectacle of an officer of the medic: 
effect on the 4th day of March, 1859; and all Colonels steeceees povkaenadeascawannd ‘ Oo staffto every 76 men. As there should not be 
° Sand parts of acts thoonsistent with the provis- Lie itenant colonels....... : 1) | more than about one or two sick men to every 
thisact in any manner whatever are hereby Lajors 4 - | } : {T} 
ed. ’ Captains wae Pee pa t4 76, we have about one medical officer to every 
© | n ¢ yan ot . on — } 
a ee ee ee ey sick man. If we suppose the Army redaced, 
P. 7 cs uli, O Massachusetts. This BOGM Oy icc sedans sisdliainaareiaakantiedasiee awe pilasaciceids i as propos 1. to 25.000 men, we havea medi 
ene 3 i has been engaged for Se offic oe ee 
vsine siclar o a st ra oon . } , ss 
rye lering th que stion whether a few Mitiiare atopekeaner 1; || and a staff or ral officer, active or retired, 
Any avi bile renee] I ty : ; R : 
isand dollars may be saved to the tax- pay- to every o5 men. Adding the regimental « 
' the country. The propositions to which Nudsist Depart f cers, we have of officers, either active or! ; 
(now eall your attent ha are to save many Brigadier general justine , : w. 1 |) 2,068, or one to every 28 men, not ine ling 
ma . » * Pe ; y oo shh Imciucing 
on dollars i if [ mistake not, and this sub- | Cylonel ~ | 30 chaplains and 450 hospital stewarda at 359) 

s receiy cary fp a ae ; i. Lieutenant colon » I . 

a received very considerable and careful Ma = ‘ ; Q a month beside rations, atan agere gate expense ? 
ution | from me and from those who have Captains 16, of more than $165,204 for pay only. Thus w 
(me in examining it. These propositio: s, Cindet have a medical dep: irtment costing for pay 
ried out, will reduce our Army to twenty- sige are “|! alone $936,573 84. In other words, for an 
he 4 . ° oth " r a 

; thousand me n—twenty- four regiments of Vedical Department. Army of 59,000 it costs $25 a man to pay thr 
intry . } ta I , 
aie , three of artillery, : and four of cav: ilry, Brigadier reneral 1 doctor's bill, saying nothing of the medicine 
suny © juippe »d and fully oflicered, and so faras | Colonel “og . 1), and the hospit al stores, rations, and accom 
a le staff departments are concerned, with a a atenant colonel - 5) modations. And these figures cannot be su 
‘fall! lare C 4? { ALaiors Cp r: 
Natt larger than that of the army of Great Sowkade -, cessfully disputed. 
i tain, ¢ » . Gee Dee re - . { } ] | 
dollar - yet save more than thi irly million First lieutenants , ; Alarmed at their numbers I look 1 to sea 
w s in the current e xpenses of the Army. Total ae what was the cost of paying thes yficers, and 
~~ : addressed the House a few days ago Puree Rtg ENE Wafaeeeennenecuinens , : I found it to | Je Most enormous. | desire every 
upon this , a houg} ' ] t 
us subject I stated that I thought we lh ed Si Dain gentleman to follow me with care, because I 


ee sanve from thirteen milli ion to fit teen mil- Me 4 il storeke ‘ hope to do no niustice to the othicers or met 
UI { aes Lv c eeper eee eeeere teres eoee eee eve ? . 7 y? , 
“0n dollars, My statistics had not then been ven =, of the Army. I Loldin my hand a table show- 
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\ rel I ol i War Departinent and 
+ | ! ri f eknense for thre fisenl ye ur 
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Bu / end « of t {> 
\ ving the total amount of expend 
{th War Department for tlarie { the 
L cl sof Verious branches and offi 
( re Art peludir ntinuta mm ofquarter 
fu f ints’ wages and clothing, longevity 
ra pand all atlowance ind also the exygense of 
Pp! the Army for the year 1867-06) 
Q tary hee < $10 OO 

Avi anit (es eral’s office ‘ ton 
! | tor General's off AP Um) 
Quartermastes lepartmes 2.4 boo & 

ily ter leopartment ” } 

fJurenu of M tary Justice i , 
c { a) 1 ofthes Sol OD 
\ i ib departm 1,189,247 } 
I? beter tine t TO LMS ’ 
(gen lattices 183.997 59 
Ordna O48 50 
Engineer $5, 214 

bureau SHEL 4 
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!’ Yourtdedey »—*) ) 
» ind Military Aeadem ‘ i Si) 
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Caval hee 1,1 ran 
At ry officer - 2) 
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Bat of this vast expense of more than twe lve 
mition dollars it will be see nh that the lvreed 
Bureau costs only for pay S840 000, 
grand total is 


It will be observed that the 


the almost incredible sum for pay only ot 
12.356, ) an i 90, 
Now, Ir Chairman, finding th to be the 


condition of expenditure, | was led to examine 


of what items this pay consists. I asked my 
friends on the Milit 
the pay of otheers of the A rmy, and not one of 
them could tell me. Tasked in the Secretary's 
office what it was, and no one could tell me. 


ary Committee what was 


I asked in the Paymaster General's office, and 
no one could tell me. T asked in the Quarter- 
muster General's office, and no one could tell 
me. Lasked everywhere, and no one could tell 
lreasury, and there my 
question isatlastanswered by putting together 


me until I got to the 
wanyitemsindifferent bureau ;. W hy was this ? 
Because the pay of an officer of the Army is 

f so many different allowances and 
perquisites paid him by so many different per- 
sons that no one oflicer can tell what the pay 


i homo 


ofanother may be. [sometimes doubt whether 
any oflicer can rightly tell what his own pay 
; In the Treasury at last I learned what was 
the pay of some of the officers of the Army. 


| did not ¢ Xamine int ) the pay ot the General 


Statement exhibiting the pay and emoluments of Army office 


») 4% ; 
Mievitaingy COHTEULY rations 


Lee cfane 
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Mar 


I did not 
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; ry , : 
{ Vir, butter. $y yy {ON ‘ . 
‘ ' eect) “~ 
] ; +1 
thi bid ¢ ie Aggregate 1 ved from ' 
: ' Sas os 
i ordered by the LH ise . DArtiIne! : : : 
. Add amount received tf: ih pay ' 
ree that this othce e : 


ment as nhove 
nes vacant on the 


MOK Into the 


fi ¢ ih Me Aggregate, not including forage { r{ 
pay of the Lieutenant General, item by item, horses nor mileage 
bec ruse vnere 18 only one, and it cannot be a For torage 
grea tter in so large asum total. Butl | , ; —- 
will that. de pending on the duty and the iggregate when forage is commuted. 
plac which he is assigned, the pay of a = 
Lieutenant General ranges from eighteen to It will be observed that he has §y 


Ct 


+} 
tf 


average costly place, and one of the younger 


' 
it 


Ih 


ones, because if 


an olde rone, he would reLtoneor two thousand ten years, two ; 


aoa 


} 


ore pe 


I re ad this 


do 


i 
is made uy of allowances, as seen in the sub- 
payand emoluments 


; eee 
mmajor general United S 
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Pon 

ut 
Cloth 
Subsisten 


of t 


Li 
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tl 
it 
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mont! 


ngeevils 


bat 


inber of 


st. composed oft SO MMV i 


ked, ¢ 


oper 


rations, 
thirty days : 
tllowes 
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» SU 


horses 


tal per month « 


or 


) 


eventy 


au 


us 


aco 


j 


qu 


thei ly cents pe 


fuel 


, > ss ‘ 
for cach owned by them and kept in service not ex 


Grade of officer 


Brigadier general, chief of department.. 
Colonel, general stat? and regimental. 
Lieutenant colonel Siathiesn telbittl ianaiea naxicaseebishabian 
Major, general staff and regimental*, 


Captain, mounted maiacibaticmians ens 

Captain, not mounted......... iutasiltatunteiiiabenteiie 
First lieutenant, mounted,..............ccccessccesecee sid 
First lieutenant, not mounted...n..c.cccccccsecssesecseces 


Second lientenant, mounted............... 
Second lieutenant, not mounted.. 


A 


ll 


Pmor 


for 
monthstroms 


cords of mer 


tw 


on 


t 


or the 


year 


y; . 
Otheer for 


ith of thirty 
ecregate per annoum 


‘ 
= i 


is 


OW] 


‘ommuted 
mmmute 


irty a 


‘ 


mdeed, whet 


ie last year, and I take o 


2 


ve 


t 
it 


thirty 


thie 


¢ 


r the 
‘ptemberlto April 
nelusive eight months ata 
‘hantable hard wood, 
cords, int 
account 
ourservant’'s two thirds of 

period, five 
and one third cords,increased 
ter from the same 
‘remaining to 


Famine 





ot 


} 
ng the 


ty-two thousand dollars a year. 
old in my hand an accurate list of the re- 
of a major general of the Army during 


stationed here, and if he were 


rannum, as you will see when 


mld not tell 


. 


PUILTEDY 
bicty 


. tive 
days 
Quart 
« 


seve 


ause 


urmonths 


r 


ne stationed at an 


rations. Now, what do YOu supposs 


Il ti 
” 


ity ration is? It is the theory of 


¢ that the older a man grows the as az 
[Laughter.] If he has been in for fy 
he gets one longevity ration; that js a 
thirty cents per day as long as hy 
and if for lifter n. thre 
gevity rations. When does the ti 
longevity ration commence? = ‘TI 


West Point. 


ems and | 


and so involved that J enters One who hia 

- the maior general him West Point for four years, then erady 
what was his pay. is in the Army one year, gets « 

y)only a month; the rest |) ration at thirty cents a day, and it g 


t 
nl long as he lives 


Now, this major general gets 


tates Army, head ratl mS only ; some ofhcers h ive 

n 1568: I will call attention toin a moment. t 
to nineteen hundred and. eighty-tive 

tster 8 lepart nent, } ) i] ° : 
thousand dollars in one year. pes 


aionii an amount of fuel for one year of one } 

and two cords, which in the case of this 
commuted attwelve dollars a cord. ; 
$1,224 tor fuel. The aggregate of fuel 


ters, and forage received from the quart 


#0 UJ Wi 


Thontn . ~0 UO j 
ty cents, ter’s department is $2,044. Add the 
OO 


% ven received from the pay department S7,\840 
Walon per 5 


its 00. and we have $10,734 50. Aggregat 
eluding forage for five horses and ny 
a5) O00 . ‘ = " 
sseecee oon S480; that makes $11,214 50. And 
lays. het BO . . 
27.800 59 || has ten cents a mile and his own and 
vant'’s baggage carried fur him besid 
raster's partaien ; ; 


ever he moves. This is the pay and a 

of the allowances of a major general. 
pes Now, I have a table, which I will not 

ral made up in the same way carefully, 
everything, and [ find that a brigadier gener 
chief of the department, has $7,606 50 


me 


reascd ont '' stationed at Washington; acolonel has 34 
latitude 90) a lieutenant colonel, $3,826 ; a major, 33. 


2 25 


a mounted captain, $2,725; a captain 
1e mounted, $2,605; a first lieutenant mount 
vs $2,177; a first lieutenant not mounted. S21 


{ a second lieutenant mounted, S2.177; 4 


—< 








a month, for self......... Ree 
nts for same period, 4-12 ond heutenant not mounted, $2,077. Sot 
ae wv Lt a second lieutenant, just out of scho 
: ee 32.000 a year, ant is is outside of hi 
gate amount of fuel allowed FS. FOSS and this is a id 
-102@812=1,224 00 mutation for his forage, and outside of his 
eee 11 ANCe ior travel. 
rs on dut yint he diffi rent bureaus of the War Departme nt at Wash ingt 
day for ever) five Ue irs’ continwous service -nor forage for horse s—eigqht dollars pe 
ling the number allowed—nor viher cmoluments for mileage when traveling on duty. 
Payments nade by the Paymaster’s department. 
self. For servants. Total. 
> “5 = 25 
= Es - 
- oc = oo 
be = = ° r . 
a = 3 = _ 7 > 
a 7 : a 4 = 
. = Mi 2 * — s 
: S 25 5 = = 
> — a ; 
3 5 S ~ § 3 to - 3 
a - = ~ = S > _ 
he x 2S ? . ed pst = = 
S a ack S 3 3 zZ 
: > items oe : = > i 
C - = --—S So = ann S 
Y. ~ . fy A yy < = 
wt $216 a5 00 S19 56 $27 O } B44 50 ~ ) $0,204 
i) 4 00 , 2) 13 00 18 00 2 227 00 I 40) 
9 5 00 D 2 0 13.00 18 00 2 203 00 205 10 - 
{ 5 00 2 2 00 13 00 18 00 2 179 00 18) 80 
4 > OO l 16 00 6 50 9 00 2 137 50 139 00 ; 
$ > 00 1 15 00 6 50 > ‘ 127 50 120 00 1 
{ 6 00 1 183 00 6 59 9 00 2 120 83} 122 33 ! 
} yw OO l 15 00 6 50 9 99 = 117 50 11) OO l 
4 +o l 16 00 6 50 9 00 9 120 $33 122 33 I 
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» I ' | hyy Qu ’ ent 
Gm& uch I o = %% 
—*. a ‘ = a ” ass 
: - 2 : : =e 
Nee : Se -_ 7 : d < 5 me 
Grade of officer. a ; 23 : : £2 > 
: = 3 es <5 : = 27) = 3 =< 
—, > < _ ~ - = —_ oe 
aw a f. > a é : = 5 = Ae 
eo - - eS - h — = & 
a 5 2 ¥ ae 5 Se a. 
S38 fa = ; a - - 
“ _ 7 f im « S ot eo < 
eral, chief of department ; ; 2] ; . 3 S1oe & < 
seral staff and regimental............ oO) 12 ' { {s 3 
lonel SoldcGuahla ; whe { " ) { | ] ro { ] ) 13s8n 00 a 
stalland regimentai ; { Py. j ] ] 7 ? $3 00 ; ‘. wi) 
l 1 ) { ? ’ s ) 1.068 OO 
mounted ’ { ] , ao OOD 1.038 ‘ 
WARE OL asses de satincensseasaenss 1 ) f 60) Ty OO 
not mounted 2  ( 12 ? Of ( ei) | =H) () 1 } 
t, n vunted Z t ¢ Ho OO TIO OO 2 157 ) 
iten Me) y ()) | ] ° 2 24 } oo oO ta ) 200i {) 
iceable fact that nearly ell the officers on duty in the War Depar ta t rade of major or still higher. 
, y 1 
l neevily rat sof By (fitcl Gene t pu t ttioned at Wa ngton. 
General's department, Lorenzo Thomas, entered service, 1828, 45 years; 9 rations per day, at 39 cents, $2 70565 $985 50 per annum 
t Military Justice, Joseph blolt, entered vice 1862. 7 yea n ition per day, at 30 £100 50 per annuin 
ter general's department, M. C. Meics, entered service 1886, 33 vears: six rations per day, at 30 eents, $1 80355 <8557 per annum. 
y of subsistence Gepartment, Amos B. Eaton, entered service 1826, 45 year S rations per day, at 30 cents, $2 4) » = S576 per annum. 
epartment, Joseph K. Barnes, entered service 1840, 29 years: five ra ns per day, at SO cents, $1 59 » S547 SO per annum. 
ment, Benjamin W. Price, entered service IS2, 40 5 <:;Srations per day, at 50 cents, $2 4 ») S876 per annam 
icpa ment, Andrew A. Huuphreys, entered s rvi IS31, SS years: 7 rations per day, at ents, 32 1 ) per annum, 
{ inear me says that a lheutenant’s (;eneral of the Army shall cease on the 4th of hall be filled”by appointment or detail from 
1 a } 1 P sf r 9 “ey (: 5 » . e " 
asmuchas the clerk of our commit: iarch next. The bill of the committee agrees the rank of colonel only. 
ee se . Re . -y 1>..¢ = \ ay ‘ 
but the clerk of our committee a to t t \ ll of last year rey orted from the Betore the war, Mr. Chairman, we had but 


experience lh pubiire affairs, who has committee avreed to that. and this Llouse one brigadier statf general, and we had but 


the servicein private and in public till ordered it. one man at the head of a staff department 

» be forty-five or fifty yearsof age. Lhe next provision is that the office of Lieu- . who was a graduate of West Point. Now 

as one of these military oflicers grows || lenant General of the Army shall remain until | we have got every staff department tilled with 

, rhe grows richer, 7. e., he comes to have | there is a vacaney. and no longer. Both the | brigadier generals with full rank and pay. And 
y. For you will observe the longevity | commmittee and the House agree to that also. | we do not stop there, my friends; we have 

\ the first instance is that of General fhe next provision, and it is avery vital one, || got that anomaly in all the services on earth, 

(thomas, who has forty-six years of |, is that brevet rank shall give no precedence of || a brigadier general of marines who goes on 

the Army, and he gets $985 50 | rank or pay, but shall be honorary only, and | horseback, I suppose, at the head of the horse- 

im for longevity rations, simply because || hereafter shall not be conferred except in time | marines! [Laughter.] No marine corps ever 

rrown old. Old age is honorable; let |! of war for gallant and meritorious services in || is got together in a brigade or ever was meant 


nothing derogatory of that. I only say || the field. Why, there are men who have stopped = for a brigade. What are marines used for? 
rding to Army allowances it is vora- || in Washington with quills behind their ears They are to put a company here and a com- 


{| Laughter. ] until they buve worn out the eushior ~ they sat pany the re on board ship. \ hat was the 

‘, let us see exactly what all these allow- |} upon during the war, and who never left the , original intent of marines? They were origin- 
s and emoluments, travel and the rest, || soft cushions in their offices, and yet they are ally designed in the British service when they 
ip this pay to be. Let us take General || breveted as high as brevet major general. So | pressed their crews and got on board men that 


iss case. His duty has been ‘or more || that it has got to be an honorary distinction they could not trust to be an armed force to 


) years past inspecting grave-yards all || rather in the Army not to have had a brevet keep order and to stand between the officers 
the country—nothing else—except when | This amendment takes awav all pav and pre and the erew. ‘That was the original intention 
3 Secretary of War ad interim. | Laugh- || cedence from brevet rank, leaving it honorary | of marines. We need only a company or a 


hor travel upon this service he gets ten m rely. part of a company on board ship. When are 
isa mile tor every mile traveled. I say he [he next section provides that after the Ist they ever brigaded? Why are we supporting 
‘thing to do in the world but inspect day of July, 1869, there shall be only three | a man in the position of a brigadier general ot 
ve-vards. Traveling about for that purpose major generals. We have five now. How many marines at a salary of eight thousand or more 
‘very much to his pay. Jt will be found had we betore the war? One. Major General | a year—more than the Speaker of this House 
examination that we have paid tor his ; Wintield Scott was afull major general; he was gets? And when we of the Committee of Ap- 
ible services in the inspecting of ceme- brevet lieutenant general; and General Wool | propriations wanted to cut it off we were met 
nes during the past year from twelve to was only brevet major general. Now, if before | by a point of order, and the matter went to the 
‘teen thousand dollars, including all emolu- the war we could get along with one major gen- Naval Committee. 
ntsand mileage. Hehas made more profits eral certainly we could get along now with one Mr. O'NEILL. I wish to say to the gentle- 
any other undertaker in the whole country. Lieutenant General and three major generals. | man—perhaps he does not recollect it—that 
thter. The next section provides that there shall | there was a large force of marines in the Mex- 
Now, gentlemen of the committee. Leall your be only six brigadier generals, one of them to | ican war, six or seven hundred of them, if I 
in to these great facts, to this abuse | be chief of the staff of the Army, leaving five | mistake not, commanded by the present briga 
h has been goingon,isgoingon,andwhich general officers of that rank. All these are to dier general, then Major Zeilin. ‘There was 
on unless we interfere to stop it. Quite | be selected by the President after the 4th of | also a large battalion of them in the first batt! 
alf of these officers, with their very great | March from the present officers of those ranks — of Bull Run—some four or five hundred—which 
are supernumerary. ‘Therefore | have | without regard to seniority, so that we may | battalion did great service on that disastrous 
vored to bring in an amendment, which, have the best men. field. Many of them were killed, and many 


z other things, should cut off those that The next section provides—and that is ex- . of the officers and men to-day bear honorabie 


necessary to the service of the country. | actly what the House voted when this matter wounds which they received on that day. 

a is . . . re 7” . 1 , } ‘ rh ’ eile 4 } att acree 
‘tter way to examine the subject further, } was up before—that the offices of Adjutan Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I agree 
taking these general views of the pay of || General, Quartermaster General, Commissary tothat. I agree that the largest force of we- 


icers of the Army, will be to take the |; General of Subsistence, Chief of Ordnance,  rines ever got together was commande i by a 


. ° ee . 2 . . } . r ! that tne hat tn ac etl 
section by section. Chief of Engineers, Paymaster General, Sur- major. | Langhter.] What bas tha do with 
Aue rst section provides that the grade of geon General, and Judge Advocate Genera! having a brigadier genera tO command them ¢ 
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Mr. ONEILL. During the war the Marine 
eCol », owing to the wants and necessities of 
tle service, was increased to three thousand 
men and asuflicient number of officers to com- 

dthem. The corps still exists as it was 
ranized then, and hence there is a brigadier 


Mr. BUTLIER, of Massachusetts. In my 
hidgment the propo ition should be to cut 
although | ne a high 
respect for the marines—to about eight hun- 
dred, oratthe most twelve hund™ed men, which 
i uw fair colonel’s command, 

Passing from this, however, Lam only speak 
ig of the number of brigadic r gener: ils that 

should have in the Army. We have dwelt 
upon this part of the su ject too long. The 
proposition is to reduce the number of briga 
lier generals to six, and to cut the chiefs of 
talfdepartments down to colonels. Now, there 
is this objeetion raised, and it is fair for the 
Army and foreve ry body else to say that in this 
suntry from the beginning there has always 
been a general at the head of the quartermias- 


4 


ter sdepartment. Sometimes that general was 
a major general ; and that oflicer was the only 
brigadier general of the staf department before 
(he war. <All the rest of the chiefs of staff 
departments were colonels ; some of them only 
colonels by brevet. But trom October 1, 1776, 
here has always been either a major general 
ra brigadier general at the head of the quar- 
termaster’s department ; and if gentlemen, out 
if respect to the traditions of the Army, still 
desire to retain a brigadier general at the head 
of that departpsent T shall not have much 
lifficulty in regard to it. 

But passing from that, the next proposition 
ind here comes the struggle—{ts to cut down 
the stalfof the Army one half. This staff is 

ow as large as it was when we had all our 
armies inthe field duringthe rebeli on; Imean, 
of course, the Army stall proper, not the med 
cal staff or the assistant adjutant general's or 
the paymaster’s. Under the present circum- 
tances, | think if we have a staff which is 
acknowledged to be suflicient for an army of 
itty thousand men, it may be cut down one 
half when we reduce the Army to twenty-five 
thousand men. It is proposed, therefore, that 
the staff department shall be cut down one 
half in each grade, to be selected by the Pres- 
ident in the manner hereafter to be stated. At 
this point willcome the contest over this bill. 
and here is the first great departure [ make 
from the bill of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. The bill of the Military Committee 
does not provide for the mustering out a sin- 
gle man ora single officer—not one. And if 
you pass it you wiil not thereby get rid of a 
man or an ollicer or save a dollar of expense. 

My trend, the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, | Mr. Ganrienp, | says that 
by the bill of the committee the Army will be 

adually reduced. | beg his pardon, not so. 
Under his bill it willbe reduced only ly the act 
of Aimighty God and the vices of the oflicers, 
and in no other way. [very man or oflicer is 
lett by it to remain in the Army until he dies 
or resigns. 

That leads me to remark just here upon 
what is termed the consolidation of the supply 
departments. My friend from Ohio | Mr. Gar- 
Pitty] says that he has consolidated sixty-five 
othcers out of the supply departments by con 
solidating the commissary and quartermaster’ s 
and pay departments into one. I agree that 
there is a consolidation provided tor, but it is 
simply a consolidation of departments, leaving 
the officers now in them doing nothing and 
drawing full pay. Do I misstate the bill of 


t 


the committee? Ifso, | am willing to be cor 
rected, 

Mr. GARFIELD. The gentleman does mis- 
stute it most decidedly. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
how? 


Mr. GARFIELD. The billte which the gen 


Very well: 
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tleman refers provides that the Pre sident of 
the United States shall, as rapidly as the pub- 
lie service will : rmit, proceed to consolidate 
the othcers of those departments. It is pre- 
sumed that so important and noon a change 
as that cannot be made in a day or even in a 
month, but it must be done gradu: ie and care- 
fully; and by the time it is fully accomplished 

» behe ve the pri ad ual proce 38 of absorption 
will have reduced the number of officers. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I have 
heard the gentleman's explanation, and repeat 
what J said, [have not misstated his bill. Not 
one oflicer is cut off by his bill. That is to be 
done only by *tabsorption.”’ And if the bill 
of the committee is to be passed ] want to have 
the title of the bill changed so that it will read 
‘A bill to reduce the Army by absorption.”’ 
That is to say, not one of these officers is to 
be required to go out of the Army until he 
goes by death or resignation. 

I propose to strike out of the six hundred 
and fifty-one officers of these staff departments 
one half of them. Out of the two de laden 
proposed by the committee's bill to be con- 
solidated [I propose to take out ninety-one 
ollicers, while the bill of the committee pro- 
poses to take out sixty-five officers, when they 
are ready to go. ‘Therefore I ask if Lam not 
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* Field officers as follows: 
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Infantry nm 226 
Total officers in cay: valry, artill: ry, and infan- 
Rr, TE Ma OE iss secs ca chen cnsctcamsacsinnndianans 2264 


Thus it will be seen that in the cavalry the 
total number of oflicers is 440, of whom 65 
are from West Point, 577 from civil life, only 
fifteen per cent. being from West Point. Now, 
sir. if these cavalry oflicers from West Point 
must not be turned out to be dependent upon 
their own resources, we had better pension 
them for life, and turn out the volunteer offi- 
cers, the men who, like the rest of us, went 
into the Army, making it their profession only 
as we made it a profession, and who ought to be 
ready to go out as we wentout. Weshall thus 
save a great expense to the country. Of the 
artillery ofticers 14 are from civil life, and 141 
irom West Point, or about forty-two and a half 
per cent. of the whole number. The total num- 
ber of infantry officers is 1,489, of whom 171, 
or eleven and a half per cent. only, are from 
West Point. Now, if we can get on in no other 
way, I, for one, am in favor of pensioning | 
these 171 West Point officers, if that Le ne- 
cessary in order to get at the ofhicers w ho have 
not made the Army a profession. Did these 
volunteer officers make the Army a profession 
any more than the volunteer soldiers? Many 
of these men went into the Army side by side 
with us; and they are no more entitled tocon- 
tinue therein for life than the rest of us. And 
it was the glory of this country that the volun- 
teer army, without a murmur, suffered them- 
selves to be mustered out: and many of them 
returning to civil life found their homes deso- 
lated, their old associations broken up, their 
business ruined, so that they were obliged, as 
it were, to startlite anew. But we heard from 
them no murmur. And shail these, our com- 


| cers out of the dey artments, but y 
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righ. when I say that all the bill of 
mittee proposes to do is to = the pe 
consolidate these departments, t en 4 


Army, leaving on nothing to do a: 
full pay. 

The whole question resolves itself j, 
shall we muster out the : sup ernumerary 
of the Army? ? And, gentlemen of th e fT 
of Re ‘pre sentatives, | look upon 
most vital question which has ever 
this House; for if we cannot my 
supernumerary officers of our Army. +) 
deed. are our liberties placed at the fyor \ 
of the armed forces of the Repul . of 

What is the argument against my 
these supernumerary oflicers? = Why. 
are told that we must not muster wo; 


of the Army because they have made the \,.,, $ 
A profession, because the *y have received i e Art 
itary education at the public expense hb : en 

they have pursued that profession a at f -and 
their boyhood, and it is not right to yyy. isn 
them out in their old age. Now, I want ; isi 
attention of this House toatable showing < a 


facts with reference to this argument, w! re | 
think members will be surpris ed to lear . ied 
1 refer for the verification of these facts 4, : requ 
official Register. se 


Point officers in the Army. 
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'| rades, who fought as well as we but no better 


who suffered with us as much, and non 
who left their homes and their business as w 
as wedid, and no more; and who are no bet! 


than we are, insist that they have made arms « tar 
profession, and are better than we are: 4 ne 
that, therefore, they who by grace and ta ts 
or by political influence or otherwise have ubsiste 
put into the Army shall remain a burden 1) depo 


the country forever, when their services 
not longer wanted ? 

Again, among the field officers, I find tha’ 
the whole number, 349,155 are from | West | 
—thirty-nine per cent. Ofthe general otic | 
25 in all, 21 are from West Point, and 4 o 
from civil life. Of the Army staff, num5e 
OSi, 2O7 are from West Point and 474 tron 
life, those from West Point being thirty 
half per cent. of the whole number. 0! 
staff department proper, however, em)raci tr 
the Adjutant General's oflice, the engi 
corps, &c., 249 officers in all, 220 are from Wi 
Point, and only 20 from civil life. Thus a 
soft places in the Army are in possess! 
West Point, and they are naturally aversc 
giving them up. 

It will be found that while of the cava! ry 
cers fifteen per cent. are from West ! 
while of the field officers thirty-two and 
per cent. are from West Point, in the 
lery there is only forty-two percent. Yo . 
find among the high ser officers fifty aud a 
= rcent., while in the infantry there is 01 ; 

eleven per cent. of West Point officers. Le a ery 
country mark these facts, and see if we nee" hic 
expend $30,000,000 needlessly upon these m+ , 
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ae CONG....0D SESS. Reduction of the Army—Mr. Butler. Ilo. or Reps. 
I say that the argument fails and the Speaker of this House and $4,000 more they buy their food now at the wholesale price 
t which says that we cannot — thanthe Vice President; majorgeneral. $7,500; — of the Government. When that privilege was 
rece because these men have been | brigadier general, 35.000; colonel. $3,500; proposed to be interfered with in the appro- 
fession of arms and have been eutenant colonel, 82,750; major, 82.500: eap priation bill it was of so much consequence 
{ from | »yhood. tain, mounte 1, S2.000; ¢ iptain, not mount d, that the chairman of the Com:aittee on Militar’ 
lp ypose to reduce it I have pro- 31,800; adjutant, 81,800; rezimental quarter- Atfairs raised a pointof order upon it to strike 
the whote force in this Way: master, S1.800; first lieutenant, mounted, out the provision. He wanted to save the right 
board of fifteen officers selected | 31,600; first lieutenant. not mounted, 31,500; | of buying rations to the officers. Now, what 
tin the way proposed in this | second lieutenant, mounted, $1,500; second does it mean? 
| be three generals, one from lieutenant, not mounted, 81.400: chaplain, Mr. GARFIELD. The letter I had read 
infantry othcers, one from civil $1,200; aid-de-eamp to major general, S200 in from the Commissary General explained pre 
yumanding colored troops, and addition to pay ot nk: alid-de camp to cisely that; as we had abolished the othice of 
hall be a board of othcers, brigadier general, S150 in addition to pav ¢ itler and allowed officers of the Army in the 
you reckon it up, of eight West his rank: acting assistant commissary. S100in © commissary d partment to furnish sutlers’ su 
and seven volunteer officers, de- addition to pay of his rank: and that these plies, the gentleman’s bill would cut off the 
» President for good eonduet, sol- sums shall be in full of everything. allowanee of any such supplies, 
and professional ability. Those hen I provide that e mmutation for fuel, Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. T am 
ect the list of men out of which quarters, forage, rations, longevi y rations, ig to that. LT understand it all thoroughly. 
; shallbe made of thoseto be retained | servants’ clothing, pav, and rations, and every lhe commissary departinent buys an ox ut 
\ y Lhe board st cts who of all ng aa ut SOT in the way of allowar s sha \ eight cents per pound, and it is slaughter | 
Army are worthy to! etuined | be done, ended, cease. be got rid of. eut off ind cut up and the best pieces are sold to the 
st 1from that list the President shall ind putastopto. [Laughter.] I providethat  otlicers at eight cents per pound, and these 
anyasare necessary to otheertweuty- that yreat abuse shall be finally brought to an pieces go to their landlords, while the sh 
nd mae i I 1, if it is possible to be done by rislative bones and poor cuts go into the hospitals and 
iss of exception id that is ‘men | act. quarters of the men, for which the United 
¢ office in the Army and who lL have provided, however, when oflicers travel | States pays the same price as the officers do 
ft pl heir they shall have ten cents per mile, and that for the best ones. Thatis what the tenderness 
west, or Who refused to gointothe field according to post routes. And there is a about this privilege means, and the practi 
ey would not fight against their special provisionthat the paymaster shall alone — prevails everywhere. 
{were put on mustering and comimis- | pay the officers all they shall receive. Now It gives to the officers canned meats, pre 
the North, the men who took | he only pays the pay proper and rations and. served truits, coffee, sugar, tea, and everything 
» keep in ** soft places” allduring | servants’ allowances, while the quartermaster of that sort, bought at wholesale by the com 
~ i it their own request. | have provi it d y ‘neral’s depar ment pavs commutation tor miss iry and sold to the othicers at the same 
= it appears they shall be left out, and | quarters and fuel and forage. In some cases price. Now, | agree that the abolition of this 
a: is oflicers shall be selected in pret: | the commissary department pays him for his practice will not be a great saving to the Gov 
7 rations. As itis now it is next to impossible ernment, and perhaps | ought not to have 
35 xt proposition in which I differ from | to tell how much an officer gets. [ want to put poken of it, but [ do speak in behalf of the 
tee is in regard to the pay of the | a stop to: men. When vou hear them grumbling about 
| have fixed the pay of each grade of If the p allowanees provided in this | their rations it is not because the commissary 
this form, subject of course to the |) bill ean become I: the supernumerary | has failed to buy good rations, but because they 
nent ofthe House: Lieutenant Gen flicers eut off. then we can make the saving mnly get the inferior part of the rations which 
312.0 a year, 34,000 more than hown in the following table: the United States pay for at the same price as 
for the best. Therefore we found the moment 
t officers and clerks of the Army as redu l, and the Army mad hy this bill. we struc k at that little abuse a le tter came to 
- the chairman of the committee, saying ‘* Look 
out for our rations.”’ [Laughter.] ‘* Take care 
Salaries of officers and that the privilege of buying them is not cut off. 
ae 7 w ' ca i eat 7 Extim ite of salaries lake care of our preserved fruits, that w e may 
Departmentandofot- | clerksifthenumber | 'f the number and not have to pay for them only the wholesale 
ficers of the Army, in and pay of officers i pe d a ee price.” 

Department. cluding commutation reduced in ; rd ae sth, 4}ke i Mr. ROSS. Does the gentleman know that 
of all so | ance with the bill ee ares ; a 7 : 5 : ; : 
lowances, at. the 7 oflicers on the plains draw coffee by the sack 
pense ot i force nued aacary ind sell i 
ee | Ree re Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. [do not 
pene ee know that fact. | am speaking of what can 

t he done under the law. On the plains I sus 
tary s office, senesees vane Bie cae 33 Al » 00 &* AT mH) ¢ 4a ) pect thev are all pretty iawless, lam talking 
ister’s department ...... 177.456 64 Lots Lie > 58 our noses, and there are men who know the 
nee department. ......cceceeee 154,615 49 81.500) 00 rf) (M) fact that Army otheers have paid thetr board 
t puliany 7 uation. sian ") 4 ) ¥ 650 | : | ) 00 ia thu e land] i ' n part by 
WOON ei Aig ceacecse THE 59 $47,559 09 28,1 it the wholesale 7 are mem 
cae ¥ 9 434 n . am 7 , hers here who will confirm what | have said, 
cs See ne ee ae ‘OT ) Bede 112.8 ) lheret | have endeavored in this bill to cut 
dings “3 : off all ances which may grow into abu ‘ 
LCGUODBY sincecscnsesseacsses Bt .2sl §N on oo sai kn ao and substitute a salary only. 
ipacusline tes saiseedante 11,837 50 1!,837 50 ‘ Mr. ELDRIDGE. . Will the gentleman in 
nlaaiabddeccseraaiieandléa 167,205 1 167,203 16 SHOE 58 form the House to whom he refers ? 
aoa aan oe er ra. An Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. The officer 
aes ee ia EERE ER ets SoH ) rthe member of the House? 

Bureau........ sf Mr. ELDRIDGE. To what gentleman in 
indiana = om fs = 7. = the Llouse does he refer? . 

: oe Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. He sit 
f reduction if pay and right before me. He stated this fact in the 
ft oflicers alone changed... ....... : ; € ’ 2 House the other day. 


f reduction if pay and yap Mr. ELDRIDGE. Is he white or black? 
t oflicers and number of [ Laughter. | 


NWOOM o..cssreasecsnercsccscseseusens ces reese ord on Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. | 





never seen a black officer do anyt y but | 
a P r luty. 
refe r now to a matter mere ly ¢ how ile ve was allowed them t ret what they wanted Now, sir. | have been sper king f $ 
‘allowances and privileges grow into | to eat from the commissary department at the — that be cut off only have , 
In addition to what I have already | contract price, because they could not buy their two other provisions to which L will cal paar 
|. these officers also have the right to buy rations elsewhere than from the Government: ittention of the committee. | lave ro sed 
ng from the commissary department | but that practice has grown until it has got to | that hereafter the line of the Army shall consist 
they use as food, whether of necessity or | this pass. It is carried into the cities and towns, {twenty-four regiments of infantry. I have 
cu When officers are in the field this pris and wherever there are commissary stores, and 4150 pt led that three of them shall be the 
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j mosists of wounded veteran otheers 
ind wounded veteran men, and they are just 
us fit and etleetive to guard the posts as any 
men on earth ; 
or an ollicer in it we 


lherefore | propose 


and so long as we keep a man 
at least save the pe nsions. 

keep these three re v) 
ments. They are as good to keep up military 
knowledge as any other men, as good for ail 
purposes of guarding the arsenals as any other 
mien. 

1 then propose that four of the twe ntv-four 
regiments shall be colored troops. Every man 
who has served inthe Army with colored troops 
will agree with me that there were no more 

to maintain 
obedient men 


faithful sentinels, no better trooy 
discipline and order, no more 
han the eolored troop 
Ay ain, | pros ide that there shall 
regiments of artillery, ] have proposed to cut 
down the number of regiments of artillery, 
because the m 


three 


nimnum number of a regiment is 
eleven sedieas men. Their horses and equip- 
ments make this a very expensive arm indeed, 
One regiment of artillery costs more 
of infantry. And, a 
you look at the quartermaster s repori you will 
sum has been paid for cavalry 
And the expenses of this arm 
Therefore the cavalry should 
be cut down to the smallest possible number, 
and af you want cavalry for Indian wars, ask 
for volunteers on the plains. Jt may be said 
get volunteers there in time. Let 
me pive you an instance of the difference be- 
tween the movirg of volunteers and that of 
regular troops. 
At three o'clock on the 
in order Wil Ss ved by 


than tour 
regards the cavalry, if 


find an immense 
horses la tyear, 


are Cnorimous, 


we cannot 


lS5th of April, 1861, 
Abraham Lincoln to 
Je trout, | loilnk, tor two companies ot recular 

diers there in’ barracks to come here and 
defend the national capital. At the same time 
un order went to the State of Massachusetts 
fonrregiments of militia, two of which were 

i Monroe and two were to come 
here. On the 19th of April one of those regi- 
ments was here; on the ZOth of April two 
were In l’ortress Monroe, and the fourth regi- 
ment had been intercepted at Baltimore, or it 
would have been here on the same day, but 
finding its passage obstructed on that day, it 
seized and held Annapolis, and opened a road 
between the eapital and the loval North. The 
regular troops got to Baltimore thirty daysatter. 
Let me give you another illustration of the 
fact that during the war the regular Army 
ought out the ‘soft p laces.”’ I take the data 
from the Army Re gister, and [I challen; ge com- 
parison with the volunteers. We say we owe 
nuch to the regular Army. There were good, 
brave menintheregular Army. There are now. 

1 have in my mind nowsome officers from West 
Point in the regular Army, and more faithful, 
braver. more gallant men or more patriotic men 
never bore asword ; but I tell you, you will find 
that most of such men commanded volunteer 
troops, or else were on the staffs of volunteer 
generals, seeking to serve their country to the 
best of their ability when it was the post of 
danger and of honor. Tor let me state here, 
in face of this House and in face of the coun- 
try, that in the three great armies of the Re- 
public, in the last battles of the Republic 
under Grant and Sherman and Thomas, which 
brought the rebellion to a tinal close by the 
surrender of the forces of the rebellion, there 
was no regimentof regularinfanty—not one, not 
one. They had all found places elsewhere soft, 
and the volunteers did the fighting at that day. 
] made this statement once before without con- 
tradiction, and I repeat it. Theretore I say 
that this country owes its glory, its grandeur, 
its life, to the volunteers who left the plow, 
the anvil, and the shop to defend their homes, 
their hberties, and the | laws. And whenever 
we are told that we want an army, I point to 
the workshops, to the 


wo to l’ortress 


ro we 
plow, and to the loom, 


' 1) 1 
au '\ ! here wre your Soidiers, an i the om 


| Current expenses of the War 
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rs »>lead them wiil come trot these men 
who will be retired or mustered out by this bi 

Phe House is told - the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs as an argument 
why we should not re aa he Army that the 
General-in-Chief of the Army says he does 
not desire its foree shall be reduced. ihe 
General-in-Chief prepared his report nearly 
seven months ago, when there was the begin- 
ning of an Indian war. He has spoke n to us 
on this subject in no other Way since, except 
to say that there must be retrenchment and 
economy ; and that that economy will be pro- 
moted by my amendment | have the evidence 
here in a short table : 





ra of the Arinn. 

Salaries of offieers and elerks of the War Dep 
ment and officers of the Army, and expense of 
printing for the Army for 1808......... $12,590,027 90 

Salaries of officers andl clerks, if the 
number and pay of otheers alone be 
reduced as proposed sctiesaerstducessee. - SBOE LO Oe 


saved by billot Mr. 


Pay of the office 


Amount BcTLer, *$5,929,009 28 
Salories, if the numberand pay of offi 
eers be reduced as prop wed and th 
number ot clerks be reduced one h Af 24,9 





Amount saved wicisea kd cna bch bablincacaial aan meee ee 


Expenses of the whole War Department, 


Department ior 


i i a $08,745,094 71 
Estimated expenses ‘of the Army re- 

duced trom 45,081 to 25.000 men......... 33,310,638 21 

Amount of reduction in expenses....... $35,452,456 50 


Percentage of reduction, fifty-one per cent. 


The pay of officers of the A 
S1T2.000,000, 


rmy, therefore, is 
If you pass this amendment it 


| will eut down the pay of officers to 36,457,000, 


making a saving of $7,428,000 in the pay of 
officers alone, and almost S200,000 more if you 
cutdown the clerks one half. | Were the ham- 
mer fell. | May I ask for five minutes more? 
[Cries of * ‘Yes!’’ “yeer) 

Mr. SCOFTELD.  Lask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be allowed to conelude his 
remarks, however long it may take. [Cries of 
‘**Agreed!"’ ** Agreed!’ ] 

No objection was made. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. With 
inany thanks to the committee for this cour- 
tesy, I desire to proceed for the reason that I 
have taken great pains to bring these facts to 
the attention of the House and the country. 

Now then, sir, as | was saying, we can re- 
trench $7,000,000 in the pay of these oflicers 
alone, and still have officers enough in the 
service to organize and command twenty four 
regiments of infantry, three of artillery, and 
four of cavalry, which, at the minimum rate, 


would give 25,000 men. I say further upon 


| the question of economy that the current ex- 


penses of the Army for the year 1867 amounted 
to $68,743,000. The estimated expenses of the 
Army reduced by this from 42,081 to 25,000 is 
$33,210,638, or a saving of $35,000,456 50, 
If the prineciple—the pay table of my amend- 


| ment—is adopted and oflicers are mustered out 


and good oflicers are selected by the General 
of the Army and the President, you will have 
all this saving to the country. Let me say right 
here upon this question that last month’s state- 
ment of the public debt shows an apparent 
increase of $15,500,000 in a single month, and 
if any gentleman will take the trouble to look 
at that statement he will find that there is an 
actual inerease of between six and eight mil- 
lions for the past month, not taking in the pay- 
ment of interest which might have been said 
to have accrued in the months preceding. 
Therefore, while we are increasing our debt 


| at the rate of $6,000,000 a month, why should 


| 


we not wait, why should we not spend time, 
why should we not examine and see if we 
cannot save $35,000,000 in one lump and leave 
the Army still effective with 25,000 men? 

* Or about forty-eight per cent. 

+ Or sixty per cent. 
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‘and eighty-one men: and it was stated | 
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I am told that the Genera} 
did not last fall desire the Army to 
oe last time he spoke to us he said | 
conomy. Now, he himse If is th e b 4 
5 le of the fuct that we do not rei 
to be kept in the Army in order that , " 
have otheers to lead our Arr my in _ ee 
Ile left the Army and retired to civi 
cisely as these ollie ers we speak about y ; 
ing out should do and will ig Wh, 
were needed the needs of the 
him and elevated him, ste - by a 
and upward, until he has reached th, 
pinnacle of power eee on cea 


self is an army in himself for the presen mittee 
of peace and good order. After the ith | wi 
March next he will command peac th 
single word. Does any one belieye 4) 5 


the next ten years at least there 
lighting south of Mason and Dix 
No: orilt the rebels there shall « 
take to renew the tight we from the N : 
vo down there as we did before, lo) ener 
the oflicers of the regular Army cet, are 


} } ° . ; 
boots, and sweep them into the wilt ea 
know how to do it now. 1, ane 

Witt 
Now, a few words upon this n tt 


4 


opinion of the General of the Arey ' 
oiher point of view. While we o ight t ; ; , 
tain the very highest respeet for any 
of the General of the Army, espe 
this subject, which is his specialty, 
I, for one, entertain the very hig) 
forhisopinion, yet | must remember, 
bers of the House will remember, th 
only speak to us through his 1 
hereafter only spe ak to us in the way 
to the Consutution, to give us advice 
state of the nation in messages to be adi: 

to the House and Senate, and not t 

out through anybody's supposed. priva ho 
versations with him. And when fie giv 

those opinions of his, a makes | thie 
his desires forthe reduction of the « 

the Government, they will be he 

vith that respect and that honor and tha’ \t 
alty that is due to him as the head 
nation, and with that cordial and ear Ves. | 
port that I propose to give him as the grow rs 
head of the Republican party of the na tamil 
whom they have been glad to honor with : y un 
place he has, and whom we shall be glad on 
after to honor, as we shall do, as hie tills ! st cu 
place true to the principles that elected most 
and carrying on the Government to higherau! 
greaterand more perfect command and to ten 
of the whole country, and raising the natn ments ’ 
step by step, in the future, as it will do w , 
his guidance and the guidance of the Repu 
lican party, until the whole earth shall wor 
at the glory thereof and tremble at a por 
which never, never will be used except 10 
port of justice and of right. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Do L understand the gen 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bcr.es) | reer 
commit himself to support General Grant 
the Presideney in 1872? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 1f | 
the best man for President in 1872, yes. | 

Mr. NIBLACK. ‘That is not very detint' cones 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. We wis oe 
find out whether he is the best man for the 
place before then. We think we have fount 
it out now. At any rate we are going to ‘3 
the experiment, no thanks to the geet 
from Indiana, [Mr. Nipvace.}] [Laughter 

I now yield tor a few minutes to my friend 
from Ohio, [Mr. SHELLABARGER. | aad 

Mr. SHELLABARGER. Mr. Chairman, eon 


before the gentleman t I 





takes his seat! 

like to make a statement or two, so that 

thinks it worth while, we may have the ben 
of his views with reference to the — 
tions I propose to make. I see by the as 
report of the Secretary of War, dated No ; 
ber 24, 1868, that on the 30th of Se ptemb er lust 


the force of the Army was forty-eight Tagust! eet 
’ 
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ry next it vould be reduced to section of the eountry vy 7 rdipa ion. want of opponents ” ofhie unolli , A { 
t yusand, I desire in this | personal satety, danger vodshed, violence abut vs ‘ firs hat he mv need 
efer to the singularly short an- assassination, dange of proscription, danger all tl Army he now nd lias sid, se 
General Grant has chosen of intertere e WIth ¢ 1s, nT as, for ex ond, that every possible economy all be 
Ito which the gentleman has al- || ample, we saw in New Orleans a few weeks || exercised under his Administra leas the 
i { wi to remind my triend that | ago—an oecurrenee that will be forever one of purpose of General Grant to be as « lomical 
n saying that the last official the terrible shames of the Republic. as the necessities of the Republie v : 
n from General Grant is seven Now, sir, that thing must stop. and we must In that double relation he ha it < 
It bears date ** Washington, have peace in that sense: not only that there || first, as General of the Arm ind se 
24, 18583"? so that 1t 1s not quite on not be war, but there shall be absolute || a man about to take the responsibility of the 
s since we had the last official eace ae | ublic safety. Where do we stand? || President of the United States,charged with the 


} 


om (rene! ral Grant. Now, that He re We dual Wi ith a P re side nt ¢€ le c ted by half restoraluion ot ¢ ro rand peace, lle has aske il 








ntainsa paragraph which has been | a million majority of the people, the greatest || us not to reduce the Army more rapidly than 
-twice brought to the attention of the | eaptain of the age, a man who knows more || under the method which he has point dout. | 
during the present discussion, but than any ot her man onthe continent of Amer- wish the get atieman from Massachusetts to say 
{ | will read again, as it is short. As this ica in reference to this subject, and that man to us whether he isnot willing to trust General 
the whole of what the General of the | has said to us that we must have peace, ar nd || Grant under such a provision as is in the M 
), ses to say, (as his entire report is | also, that to the end that we shall have it, it is || itary Committee's bill, that this reduction will 
of two sentences, of which this is || not best now to nel hy law a sudden re- || be made by the General as rapidly as it is safe 
ay infer thatit is in his judgment || duction of the Army. He has said in one sen- || todo it. [wish to say that there is an economy 
. tence, which turned into a proverb as it came |} which is both profligate and criminal whieh is 
ie Indian Se ene, I do not seem trom his pen, that the highest ends of his || indicated by that old aphorism that for want 
ral r ee ae Gaaieen ae acer Administration and the profoundest purpose of a nail the shoe was lost, and for want of the 
still needed in the southern States; and of the mighty people were peace. That sen- || shoe the horse was lost, and for want of the 
reduction can be made in the way already |! tence was, ** Let us have peace.’’ But, sir, horse the rider was lost, and for want of the 
| now in operation Where itis sate, namely, |! we will not oo. ne peace that sentence || rider the kingdom was lost. We must not 
z companies to diminish by discharges, : ¢ Sad . . , ‘ ; 
e strengthened by recruits, and by stop means until every citizen of the Republie shall || make a mistake. When General Grant made 
vents¢ fsecond lieutenants. [fitshould || be as safe on e vies foot of land in the Repub- || this re ommendation he was about to become 
ladvisable, the Veteran Reserve regiments ic as he is upon any foot. ‘That is what he President of the United States. We must re 
i sutinued by absorption cud retirement s ! . , ; 
nd discharge of men withuut detriment || Means by peace ; not only absence of wars, but || member these facts when we come to this letter 
i warety. eo Now, that man, charged || of his. He says, ** lam about to become the 
e first place. if there is any sub with the duty of seeing that we have such a || President of the United States; | mean to be 
in reference to which Congress is peace, has said to us that it is not wise to re- || as economical as possible, but I mean to have 
pon the recommendations of the || duce by command of law the Army just now | peace; and to be certain that peace shall surely 
“i theers having charge of a subject mat ver\ greatly. come it isnot safe to reduce the Army Just now 
very thing upon which we are now Mr. ELDRIDGE. If the gen leman will || by sucha law as leaves no option with me, and 
«, In the nature of the case, Con- || allow me I will ask him a question in the line || compels me to part with troops which | may 
here and in the anomalous state || which he is pursuing. need to the securement of the public safety.”’ 
try be dependent to a large extent Mr. SHELLABARGER.,. Certainly, if the || | can agree to go for everything—for the gen- 
se whose oflicial duty it is to know || gentleman from Massachusetts does not object, || tleman has captivated me with his argument 
ise training and education enablethem || as | am occupying the floor by his courtesy. I will go deceuntiieale argues in favor of 
at military force is requisite to en- Mr. ELDRIDGE. The gentleman from Ohio |) if it does not contravene the proposition | now 
I;xecutive to restore and secure the || has spoken of the necessity of personal secu state, to wit, that [am in favor of leaving the 
and safety everywhere. This is || rity everywhere, an a he has also spoken of the || General of the Army, so soon to be the Presi- 
» that we should bear in mind. uncertainty of lite, liberty, an 1 property inthe || dent of the United States, with an Army large 
right here I may be pardoned for say- || southern States. i will ask fs whether he || enough to give us that blessed consummation 
embers generally cannot make them- || knows of any worse cases than the case of || that he alluded to in that sentence which erys 
isthe ¢ rentle man from Massachusetts murder in the city of New York in open day- tplize d Into a je welthe moment it was uttere l, 
is to have made himself, thoroughly || light, or the one in the city of Philadelphia, ** Let us have peace.”’ I fear that if we com 
the details of this subject. Not || or the one in the city of Chicago? pel a reduction below what the General of the 
e House but the country, | may remark Mr. ROSS. Or the one in Jacksonville ? Army says it ought to be, we will hamper his 
ng, will feel indebted to him for this Mr. ELDRIDGE. Or the one in Jackson- |} Administration, and eripple him in the very 
reful and if aceurate, as it seems to be, || ville? Does the gentleman know of any cases || face of the advice he has given in his last offi 
tluable exposition which he has given in the South more grievous than those showing || cial utterance 
vhole subje et: and I take this occasion the want of ~ iblie sa fety in the North? Does Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chair 
‘to himmy own personal acknowledg- || he know of any in the southern States equal man, I have no desire to cripple the admiuistra- 
ts for the remarks whicl h he has just made. || to those which have occured recently in the || tion of General Grant. Far, | ir from it H 4 
till L again submit that in this case, if || northern States ? admini stration | propose to uphold in every way 
Congress must of necessity be dependent Mr. SHELLABARGER. Ifthe gentleman's || that [know how. But the argument of the gen- 
most reliable information as to what || question refers to the murder in the city of tleman that in the matter of the Army we must 
tary force the Executive needs upon the || New York which occurred just before the || be guided by the wishes and opinions of the 
mmendations of the officers of the Ar my || election, when a Republican was pursued bya Executive, however communicated tous, grates 
n those of the recaapee oA hess 8 upon || member of his own party in daylight and killed, |) harshly on my ear, an d for this controlling 
ition — the officers of the Army and | I believe then, | answer, that there is necessity reason: our fathers in England were so stren- 
icated to us inthe mess: ages which the for peace there as everywhere else, and we nous for civil libe rty and so chary of yielding 
tution provides shall be sent to us. In propose to have it. Now,if the gentleman will | anything to the Army that they never voted 
t the gentleman aims at in the way of || excuse me, | will go on with my remarks. supplies for one but for a single year, 
iment and reduction of expenses he || Mr. ELDRIDGE. [ask the gentleman to |, always determine how many troops they 
nus, Tum sure, the most hearty sympathy and || answer my question. I he cases to which I || raise before they will vote a single dollar 
ence of every member of the House. || have referred are notorious. British army has to undergo revision every 
W \ Will vote with him and work with him to || Mr. SHELLABARGEL. I will s iV, with single year. The Parliament first vote how 
‘he utmost that we may do with safety. all due kindness to the gentleman from Wis- || many men they will have and then how much 
N V, my next suggestion 18, whether it isnot consin, that if his suggestions were in the ine they shall be paid. That is done le st the y 
adopt the plan of reduction indicated of my remarks I would go into detail and an- || should have fixed upon them a standing army 
bill of the Military Committee, so far || swerhim; buatas they are not, and [do not want || which they cannot Fe trid of. ‘They treat t 
‘regards this feature, namely, that we shall to trespass too much on the time of the gen- navy very different They vote the wag: 
tor rather, to make it stronger, that we || tleman from Massachusetts of the seamen and let thi number of seamen | 
eating ak Aoaies eeeoadicaes eormentiie Mr. ELDRIDGE. The gentleman from Mas- || fixed after War ‘d. But it has become a maxim 
be done consistently with the interests sachusetts is quite willing to yield to the gen- of the British constitution that the army 
‘the publie service? Is not this, for several | tleman. undergo revision by the House of Comm 
the wisest course? The first reason Mr. SHELLABARGER. That General of || every year lest the army should so fasten them- 
to which the gentleman himself has | the Army has stated to us that it is not wise elves upon the country as to steal away the 
3 led and to which General Grant alludes, | to make a law for the compelled reduction ot liberty of the 1On. 
t there mun he peace in the southern States, the Army. He stands t 1s in a double rela- Now, whil yeral Gran reac t 
leman says there will be no more war tion in making this recommet lation When ofhcer, yet he has tl espril / P Pali uy 
i hope, for the sake of my country. that he made it he was the President-elect as well || itary officers; hence he did not wish W ta 
stright; and I believe be is right. But it || as the General of the Army. He has said to || was General of the Army to offend his brother 
5 “ust be remembered that there is still in that || his political friends as well as to his political | officers by asking that the Army should be 
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reduced and they mustered out of service : and 


J honor him for it. They would have looked 

wyeon him invidiously hia l he su done. W hat 

would his fellow otheers have said in such 
** , c , > 

case, By our efforts, by our services you 


have attained your high position, and now you 
tuke advantage of it to throw out your comrade : 
inarms.’’ Tle did right. 

Now, my friend did not observe what I said 
aboutthe time when that report was prepared. 
low many mouths have passed since then? 
Qne thing is certain at allevents. The Indian 
war is now substantially ended. ‘There is no 
yeneral Indian war; there are not three thou 
and men fighting Indians to-day; there have 
not been three thousand men in battle array 
ivainst Indians anywhere, and shall we main- 
tain forty-eight thousand men to fight a few 
hundred Indians ? 

Mr. GAREIELD. Our Army is less than 
thirty-eight thousand. — It will be about thirty- 
six thousand on the Ist day of March. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Very 
well, then, shall we maintain thirty-six thou- 
sand men? And more than all that, shall we 
maintain officers enough for seventy-five thou- 
sund men, and staff otlicers enough for seven 
hundred and fifty thousand men? ‘That is the 
point. My triend from Ohio [Mr. Garrig.p } 
dloes not seem to appreciate that there is not 
one word said in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee about reducing the Army by one man. 
The President cannot reduce it under that bill 
by one man, let him do all he can. If an othi- 
cer will notcommit an offense for which he can 
be court-martialed, he cannot reduce it by one 
oflicer, because under the provisions of the 
present law he cannot dismiss an oflicer of his 
own motion forany cause. Therefore, thisleads 
me to this question which it is for this House to 
determine and decide before the country. Will 
you muster out the officers that are not needed 
and the men that are not needed, or will you 
leave them in to draw pay and suck the blood 
ol the country? If you take the bill of the 
Committee on Military Affairs youagree to keep 
them ing at you take my bill, then you have the 
means of vetting rid of them. The bill of the 
committee provides no means of getting rid of 
them: mine does. The bill of the committee 
does not touch the pay; it leaves it with every 
allowance, every longevity ration, eve srything 
that isan abuse in the Army it leaves still an 
abuse. ‘There is one other thing in which the 
lull of the eommittee ditfered from mine, and 
that is it proposes to cousolidate three depart- 
ments—the quartermaster s department, the 
subsistence department, and the pay depart- 
ment. Now, by a single clause, which L have 
~ intmy bill, | have doneallthat. [provide 

tat the President ms iy detail any staff officer to 
ictin either of the staff departments and to con- 
solidate two or more sue h departments at his 
diseretion, ‘There lam willing to leave him 
to his discretion. That is a proper place for 
the exercise of his discretion. It he thinks it 
best to detail one statf othcer to pay and to buy 
quartermiuast¢ rs stores and to buy commissary 
stores, be itso; let him consolidate as much as 
he pleases. There is where I will bow to his 
opinion and to the opinion of the Executive, 
whomsoever that Executive may be. 

But upon the great constitutional privilege 
ot the Commons, upon the great right that we 
have to say how much of an army we shall 
have, there | am very tender-footed when 
any officer of the Army undertakes to control 
my vote or my opinion, The king of England 
never yet dared send in to his Commons a rec- 
ommendation how many troops he wanted— 
never; and for the reason that the Commons 
felt that they understood what was necessary 
for the liberties of the people of England. 

Now, then, as I say, while | do not yield to 
any manin my respect for General Grant's opin- 
ion, When | see a difference of circumstances, 
when | see where he stands true to his eraft, 
true to his calling , true to his brother officers 


(Juestion of Privilege Mr. Bromwell. 


and not recommending a reduction, which it 
would be unpleasant for him to do, to say the 
least, while | give all the weight to his opinion 
that it ought to have, yet asa man guarding 
the tax-payers, @8 a Re presentat ive of the peo- 
ple , Seeing this country going deeper and deeper 

nto debt; taking his other great and quite as 
slaihania utterances ** let us have economy,’ 
and finding that we can retrench, [am for re- 
trenching by cutting off supernumerary of 


:- 
cers. 

Again, my friend from Ohio says you want 
an army in order to have honest ‘elections in 
New Orle vans. That was the effect of what he 
said. Well,we had an army there atthee . ection 
last fall. We ll, we had more men of the United 
States Army in New Orleans at the last ow 
there than the general commanding there in 
S62 had when he hung a traitor for tearing 
down the flag, and yet we had no peace in the 
one case and perfect peace in the other. It 
does not depend so much upon the numbers of 
the Army asupon who commands it. I under- 
take to say that the single voice of General 
Girant is more potent in New Orleans without 
any soldiers than any number of soldiers with 
an ollicer in command who advises the Repub- 
licans not to provoke a conflict by registering 
their votes. There is the dilliculty, and not in 
the want of troops. ‘Troops will not prevent 
murders and will not prevent riots in the 
South; that will require the hand of the civil 
magistrate, under the guardianship of the gen- 
eral. 

Now, I have trespassed far too long upon 
the committee. 1 want to call the attention of 
the committee to a single further question, and 
[have done. Let me say to you that the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
seems to be only a skeleton on which to hang 
the Indian Bureau. It has been twice amended 
since it was presented. It has but three pro- 
visions. One is that the staff officers shall bi 
reduced in number by consolidation—when 


| they die or resign. The other is that the ord- 


nance and artillery departments shall be put 
together and the oflicers mustered out—when 
they die or resign. ‘That is all there is; that 
is the whole of it; the rest is Indians. 


Now, when we come to vote we must take | 


this matter up and deal with it intelligently. 1 
desire the House, if they mean anything by 
this reduction, if they mean to have the Army 
reduced, to so act as to accomplish that pur- 
pose. 

Gentlemen will remember that we discussed 
this matter on the I1th of July last, and we 
then ordered the Military Committee to bring 
ina bill for the reduction of the Army. But 
they never have brought that measure forward 
so that we could vote upon it. And now I 
desire a vote upon this question, Wecan take 
this substitute and have five minutes’ debate 
upon it, and by amendments add one or more 
regiments or take off one more regiment, or to 
strike out an oflicer or to put in an officer. Tn 
that way full discussion can be had upon the 
bill and it may be perfected. 

Now, will the committee adopt this system, 
or will you take a bili which gives you no sys- 
temofreduction? hat is a question on which 
members will vote according as they want econ 
omy or not. 


Question of Privilege. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. P. H. BROMWELL, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix rue Hovse or Reeresknratives, 
February 15, 1869, 
In the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the resolutions that the House protest 


ugainst the counting of the vote of Georgia by 
order of the Vice Pr sident pro tempore. 


Mr. BROMWELL said: 


Mr. CuatsMan: The matter upon which | 


| 


rise to speak to-night is that which recently 


(LOBE 








40TH Cone....3p § crn Ce 
created so much disturbance in this 1 — 
wish, before speaking of the more ” nis 
questions involved, to call atten: 
ticular matter which occasioned ¢] 
a matter which has not been spoken or. ' 
extent before the House. The d ts f 
which has been spoken of in such a, oe 
terms by-the press and by Represe: t: ‘ 
the floor, and stigmatize l ty two o; 
from Ohio as the viole nee of a me e 
hibition of the spirit of hell, arose ) ; Ho 
peal taken by the gentleman from Mas Houses 
setts [Mr. Burien] from the decisio, show! 
Chair. Cong 
Concerning that appeal I will say the ence tt 
the convention met we saw a Presiden: j,. . done 
chair and three tellers. How came they, rth 
Those who speak so much about the (,.. pousset 
tution should take notice that the Coys he eu 
puts no man in the chair and makes y 
teller. By legislation of Congress, aya 0 
alone, was there any presiding oflicer oye ses. 
convention, Every one has recognized as done ¢ 
right of the Congress, from the beginnin and 
the Government up to the present time, taf ting ti 
the time at which the President of the s s of th 
skall open the votes according to the (.). indet 
tution, and the time and manner of eoyy: reaks 
the same. The Constitution has not i this 
that duty upon any particular person, bur ; ed pre 
Congress, seeing the necessit y hat son ivot m 
vision should be made, has heretofore x. muting | 
rules on that subject. , 1? J 
During the discussion that has sprung ss has: 
this oc casion three different views of the narticulal 
of f the conve ntion have been put forth, S scribe 
have insisted that it was a joint conven: hall go { 
others simply that both Houses of Cong » trans: 
were present; others that members of the Huu. sumed 
and of the Senate were here as mere specta' t, for 
while the Vice President or President if 
Senate was performing his functions. ' whe 
Now, sir, | wish to say concerning th er Wi 
ter of that appeal and concerning the wl the Pr 
that question that it is manifest to my) ver to 
that if any body of men be assembled tog 1 join 
in the name of law, and charged with any ! it the 
tions whatever, they have certain wr ret y wer 
necessary powers in order that th ey mat min} 
ascertain and know that they are the par ise 0 
intended; and, secondly, there bei ing ane ek re 
for which they are convened, whether or ed bu 
they are doing anything tending to accom) nat rul 
the same, and whether or not they are doing e to 
in the mode ordained. If they have not 1 notice, 
powers they are the merest spectators, ent at rul 
supernumerary, and are in no sense a ley In fac 
tive, judicial, or executive body, an ass: te and 
wholly destitute of legal funetions, and the Hal 
useful as witnesses to the impotency 0! ton 
law on an oceasion so vital to the inter (eorgis 
existence of the Republic. to delil 
By the voice of the Constitution vent 0 
cording to the interpretation of some ¢ vhethe 
men here, the Vice President might have t ‘liber 
tied both Houses of Congress of the tim solut 
place when and where it would suit h | tion di 
they should come and be present and > ing 
him count the votes. Under the inter} i. oncer 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania |’ House 
Brooma..| the President of the Senate mis use { 
assemble both Houses to witness his per he rei 
ance of counting r the votes: and then, i tr led 
should choose to lay “sit de the vote ¢ yf Penns nder 
‘ania, for instance, and say that in his ise, t 
it was informal, that would be an end o! nou 
Manitestly the Constitution contempiated That th 
such result, but intended that there show ' the 
‘ount by a party re spousible at onee l I ord 
aamcaahaaaae the people, who should be } Neonat 


ent competent to oversee and direct in the! _ 
and by the authority of the oe bo it 


then, are to count that vote under the re | his q 
me aside from your laws? The tw: Ae 3 PUS a 
by themselves or officers appointed | oe SP 
forthem. For what else are they to be } oF . the 
Why be assembled? For, if the Presiden apy 
the Senate choose to do his work correct) venti 








1] Vt nbhlice wl 
as Well notitly the pubue when 


‘+t to his own satistaction with- 


ad 
eu il 


esses Whomsoever, and if he should 
iythedespot and usurper he could 
iwith the form of law as well in the 
he powerless Houses of this Con- 
iimself, and the whole provision of 
ion would be utterly a re nngpen be 
inifestly when the Constitution says 
nt shall be made, having Great; issem- 
Houses of Congress, it is intended that 
. ot Congress shall eount, and they 
wn this to be clearly the understanding 
<s by ordering tellers to do in their 
that which would be too inconvenient 
ie by the whole body, and further by 
e se ont of the Senate President 
sibly. The Constitution having made 
stodian of the budget of certificates, 
ny forward those papers and do 
Open them in the presence of both 
And then when he has done that he 
ve all that the Constitution requires him 
and from that moment the whole pro- 
g falls into the hands of the representa- 
of the pe ople and of the States. His fune- 
inder the Constitution is at an end when 
eaks the seal ; and the Congress has recog- 
this to be the law by the rule I have men- 
i providing tellers. Who counts when a 
{men are commanded to be present ata 
x and nothing is said as to who shall 
Manifestly it means the body, and Con- 
. has so recognized it by providing laws, and 
larly by this twenty-second rule, which 
.s how and in what manner the count 
vo forward. By fixing a definite time for 
ransaction of this business Congress has 
med jurisdiction to legislate on that sub- 
(or Congress thereby takes from the Pres- 
the Senate the determination of the 
ew nen he would open the certificates, which 
was by the Constitution left in the hands 
President of the Senate as much as the 
rto count. When Congress passed a law 
it rule which provided that in a certain 
ie vote of a State should not be counted, 
y were then legislating on the subject and 
ming control of it, and the Senate and the 
ise on the occasion of this count this very 
‘recognized this doctrine, for they trans- 
| business in reference to Louisiana under 
trule, and finally they transacted it in refer 
to Georgia itself under that rule. ‘T'ake 
. sir, that the Senate left the Hall under 


cu 


ln fact the Senate went out under one stat- 
>and came back under another. ‘They left 
Hall beeause the President said that ob- 
tion being made to counting the vote of 
rgia under the rule the Senate would retire 
leliberate upon it. It seems that after they 
out they deliberated on the question 

‘the objection was in order or aot ; they 
era sted on this because of the former joint 
tion, till they decided that said resolu- 

i did not bind them to deliberate at all; and 
ving decided said resolution not in force 
cerning Georgia, they came back into this 
House and announced to the House that the 
vise tor which they went out did not exist, for 
reason that a subsequent resolution con- 
ed the case of Georgia; but still acting 
er the rule they held not to control the 
se, they then and there by their President 
unced to this House and to the Senate 
' the Senate had decided that the objection 
1e gentleman from Massachusetts was out 
irder, and therefore he, the President of the 
nate, tor the reason that the Senate had so 
1, held itoutof order. Upon that state- 

by him that the Senate alone determined 
juestion the gentleman from Massachu- 
sappealed from the Chair. ‘To whom did 
eal? Of course he must have appealed 
»b dy present, for cles arly there could be 
‘al from the chairman of a joint con- 
ention or any other aman te eithe sr of the 


H uses, And yet the Constitution inevereould 


} + +} > } } ] 
have meant that the Vice President should be 
an autocrat on the occasion. ‘The Constitu 
tion never intended that John C. Breckinridge, 
+} , « } , ’ ? ] 

then about to become a major gene ral in the 


ore 
rebel army, might have sat in that seat and 
declared Abraham Lincoln not elected. by 
withholding the votes of New York and Penn- 
sylvania and other States on motion of his 
own, and therefore absolutely overthrowing the 
Government without a struggle with arms. 
The men who framed the Conetitution never 
contemplated that; and whatever casus omis- 
sus there may be in the provisions of that in- 
strument touching this matter, it is manifest 
that they intende dd that the body assembled to 
count should know when it met whether it was 
the body intended, and whether it was proceed- 
ing in order to execute the order of the Con 
stitution. 

I know it is said, and perhapsit may betrue, 
that the founders of the Constitution founded 
a double-headed, a hydra-headed assembly, 


1 


which, being completely organized as both Sen- 
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ate and House of Representatives, sits at the 


same time and in the same place for the trans- 
action of business. Manifestly such a bo dy as 
that cannot do business in any manner. tow- 

ever plausible it may sound that two complete 
and separate erganizations can sit down in th 

same Hall, everybody knows that as a matter 
of fact two organizations cannot transact busi- 
ness in the same Hall at the same time in any 
manner that would not reflect utter contempt 
and disgrace upon the entire proceeding, 
Would ag body be pi issing upon the objec ‘tion 


raised by the gentleman from Massachusetts 


[Mr. Bur_er] while the other body was con- 
sidering and determining a question of order 
arising out of that objection ? Would one 
Presiding Officer be recognizing the Senators 
composing the body to which he belongs, and 
would the other Presiding Otlicer at the same 
time be recognizing the hepresentatives com- 
posing the other body to which he belongs? 
Why, sir, a confusion of Babel would be in- 
augurated by the overweening power of the 
Constitution. 

There can be no doubt that the Constitution 
intended that the two Houses of Congress 
separately should regulate, by concurrent ac- 


tion, the law touching the mode and manner | 


of counting the electoral votes; and that when 
assembled together they are so much of a joint 
convention that they can take notice whether 
they are there or not; that they can ascertain 
whether each House is there by roll-call or 
otherwise; that if the man presiding under 
the statute sees fit to grasp the whole power 
and take proprietorship of every rule of or- 
der, they can, by a right inherent in every 
assembly that ever sat, judge whether its own 
mouth-piece is speaking truly its own voice. 
How came the President of the Senate to be 
President of this joint convention? Does the 
Constitution say that he shall preside? Nay, 
the Constitution does not say that any man 
shall preside. Yet the manitest propriety of 
the officer who takes rank in other respecis, 
taking the chair and presiding in the joint con- 
vention, has caused the law to prescribe that 
course. And the Senators are by courtesy 
provided with seats by themselves, when other- 
wise the members of the two bodies might be 
mingled together promiscuously. 

Did the Constitution contemplate that the 
members of the Senate should leave the Hall 
of the joint convention and formally proceed 
to their own place of business every time any 
member of the joint convention should choose 
to raise a question of order? Plainly, if that 
were the case, they might never be able to 
count a single electoral vote, 
they might return from deciding one question 
any member could raise another, a1 nd out would 
go the Senate, or perhaps the House be com 
pelled to go, to decide it. 

Did the tramers of the Constitution ever con- 


OT @aS SOON @s 


Hlo. or Reps. 


template the organization of a legal assembly 
y absurd and preposterous as this joint con- 
\ mu Ww muld be should that be thi ‘course 
they must pursue? Sir, such was not their 
ntention. Their intention must have been 
that, under laws which Congress might frame 


in their separate bodies for the reguiation of 

this matter, the inherent rights of a body assem 

bled together for the transaction of publie busi 

ness should pertain to them when assembled 

for the purpose ¢ fe unting the electoral votes 
’ 


at least to an extent suflicient to enable those 
who are the counters on behalf ot the people 
to know that they are counting 
There ecun be no doubt that the Viee Pre \ 
dent or Presiding Officer of the Senate presided 
} 


over both bodies when assembled in joint eon 


vention by the consent and acknowledgment 


of every member 0 both Houses. Chey all 
souacsgsinassiesbeneci aan Presiding Office: 
ot the joint convention. ‘E he Spe aker of the 


House himself commanded the members of the 
House in so many words to obey the orders of 
the President of the convention under penalty 
of arrest by the Sergeant Arms of the Hlou 
Then, if the President of the Senate has s 
authority while sitting in the chair presiding 


over the joint convention that members of the 
Llouse on this tloor are to be arrested for not 
obeying his orders, it must be derived from 
Not being provided for in the Con 
stitution it must come from some law ot Con 


some law, 


gress. And, clearly, if the laws of Congress 
can place the President of the Senate over the 
joint convention with powers of that descrip 
tion, Clearly the laws of Congress can go fu 
ther and clothe the joint convention itself with 
all the functions that are necessary, and with 
out which all assemblies are but mockeries. 
That is, if it would be at all necessary to vo 
further than to give a presidency with suely 
ee to a convention in order to show tl 
the body so presided over was a convention 
having all the inherent powers of such bodi 
in general. 

And now I wish to say a few words in regard 
to the concurrent resolution which was passed 
on Monday last in relation to the electoral vot 
of the State of Georgia, and which controlled, 
in etfeet, the counting of her \ote. Generally 
a member feels that an apology is due for his 
conduct if he is not present when important 


legislation tukes place in the body to whieh tie 
belongs. Dut pon this oceasion | do Chink 
that | may esteem it rather creditable than 
otherwise that I was not present whey ich a 
resolution as = passe “d this body. It is a 


kind of draw-bridg that if Georgia 
be going up stream she may go through, but 
if she be going down stream she shall not go 
throu; wh. It is a fast and-loose alternative, 
unworthy of the Kepre sentatives of a free pr 


‘re solution 


ple, or of any people that can maintain thei 
tree lom. The resolution said In tact to the 
world that we were afraid to throw out th: 
vote of Georgia and afraid to count it, but 
that we would append it in this most prepos 
terous manner to the tail end of the count. 
This was not simply an act of oppression in 
case the resolution were wrong; but an act 
which, whether right or wrong, is, 
be what it may, an act of insult ada contumely 
to the people of that Commonwealth, and this 
whether she be entitled to vote or not. lo 


t Geor ia 


throw out the vote of a State contrary to law 
is an act of Oppression ; but to tie a State on 
in that manner to a count with an alternative 
that if she does not count she shall count, but 
if she counts she shall not count, is making 
sport not only of the pe ople of sucha State, 
but of the highest functions of Governmet 
Hence | am very happy to state I was not 
present when this resolution was adopted by 
Lfouse. 

In the confusion that prev ited in the joint 
eonvention—for I think it is generally admitted 
that whatever thing was done that particular 


thir y was not in order provide d you coul ] ge t 


oe 
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atanything else that was in order the Senate 


der the joint rule adopted in I865 retired 


1 the House to deliberate, an | upon delib 


erating to ind that the jo t resolution did not 
atlect the ease, and came back, and under that 
very resolution decided, and the President of 
the convention announced the decision, that 
‘ ‘ o 4 ' ;’ 
fhe gentleman from Mu chusett§ was out of 


dey lhe de Isjon re ndered upon the return 
munder the twenty 
econ nd joint rule, and not under the concurrent 


ol the a nate Was a de CISt¢ 


resolution recently passed in reference to 
Georgia, and which the Senate said governed 
the case of Georgia. Sothatthe Senate retired 
under one rule and decided amid aamen anid 
thon came back, and the decision of the Chair 
Wis cnnal under the former. 

It is not to be wondered at that the gentle 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Borie t,] in 
such a State of affairs, thought it would not 
be unreasonable to ask an appeal, for if all 
these things were in order [| do not see why 
any kind of an appeal or other motion would 
not bein order also. Yet because, when the 
members of this House were told thatthe Sen 
ate had decided this matter tor the joint con- 
vention, including the Tlouse, and for the 
country, there wasexcitement atthe announce- 
ment, the House has been designated as a 
‘mob.’ and we have beentold aboutthe ** fell 
spirit’? in which this thing was conducted. 1, 
among others, had the honor to eall upon the 
President on that oceasion to state by what 

authority the appeal was not entertained, and 
thus, | presume, | became one of the ** mob” 
and one of the ‘fell spirits’’ that at that time 
were horrifying the imagination of the gentle- 
men from Ohio, [Mr. BinGuam and Mr. Gar- 
Firip.| All that was meant by the demon 


‘ 


stration made at that time, as far as | under 
stand, was that gentlemen of this House did 
not want this new doctrine that had come to 
light in so much confusion thrust down their 
throats by the gavel of the President of the 
Senate without at least some explanation on 
the subject. They were willing to submit to 
the common judgment, and under the very 
rguments that have been used against them 
all around the board hat very question 
puzzled the President of tue joint convention 
so that the two Houses had to separate and de- 
cide it separately according to the theory of 
those who are in favor of separate action, and 
that, too, according to this very same rule un- 
der which the Senate went out to deliberate, 
there was then no need that the appeal made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts should 
have caused an uproar in the House, or acon- 
flict between the House and the Senate, orthe 
arrest of members on this floor. According 
to the theory of gentlemen who take opposite 
ground from mine, the two Houses still retain 
the power to settle that question by their sepa- 
rate action, 

Looking at the state of the law and the 
rules, it is no} to be wondered at that on the 
day the Houses recently met to connt and de- 
clare the vote for President there should have 
been considerable excitement and disorder. 
The only matter of wonder is that there was so 
litte. But if there is under the present rules 
reasons to apprehend disturbance in case of a 
counting, when the vote of a State put in ques- 
tion cannot in any way change the result, what 
must we expect in a case in which the vote of 
a single State would determine the result ? 
And this very ease might have happened on 
this occasion. A few thousand votes in Penn- 
sylvania and a few other States changed in 
favor of Seymour and Blair would have made 
the vote of Georgia decisive. In such a case 
as that what would have been the scene here: 
and what would have been the action of our 
Democratic friends here who now sustain the 
ects of the President of the Sen: ate? ¢ Could the 
supporters of either candidate for the Presi- 
dency have been controlled when they would 
have seen the result of the great canvass which 


il 
i 


Death of Hfon. Darwin A. Pinne Uh Mh 


cost Nn timeand u evyand roused eve V 
ener ind passion of both parties finally dis 
posed of in a summary manner, and in a way 
which the unsuccesstul party we uld be sure to 
look upou as clear usurpation ? 

It is idle to argue the danger of such an oc- 
CHusion, Iu erybody can see inat a terrible con- 

ilsion must be the result, not because the 


beaten parcy would complain of oppression, 
but because they would see in the mode by 
which their defeat had been accomplished 
nothing but abeolute usurpation; and al wi 
it is possible to hold the Americ: in people i 

some order under great oppression within the 
forms of law, yet the least attempt at usurpa- 
tion sets the whole community ina flame. In 
all cases in which powers are doubttul, as in 
this, any exercise of them against the interests 
of any portion of the community is held by 
them as clear usurpation. 

Clearly, then, no presidential election can be 
peacefully settled under such provisions of law 
as we now have in case sucha contest as I have 
supposed should arise concerning the vote ofa 
State that would change the result. Nothing 

‘an be gained in this matter by a quarrel be- 
tween the two Houses. Should they censure 

‘ach other in the most ample manner it could 
a nothing toward avoiding future danger. — It 
could do nothing toward providing proper secu- 
rity for coming elections. 

In my Opinion the constitutional provision is 
too uncertain; it is wholly detective, and the 
laws we havein aidof it make the matter worse, 
as was pointed out by the gentlemen from Mas- 
sachusetts, [| Mr. Bourweii and Mr. Berier :] 
for where the Constitution lett it uncertain what 
might be done, the joint rule comes in and pro- 
vides that some thing shall be done wrong. This 
is manifestly the case in that provision which 
allows either House alone to forbid the count- 
ing of the vote of a State, instead of providing 
that it should require both Houses to prevent it. 

In view of this state of things I have offered 
in this louse an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing that Congress may make laws 
covering the whole subject, and furnish proper 
otlicers to count, and also a proper tribunal to 
determine in all questions of dispute touching 
the legality of any vote. And [think that itis 
proper here, as was said by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, { Mr. Buren, ] to call the atten- 
tion of Congress and the country to this great 
defect in the framework of our Government. 
In facet, the Government is compelled every 
four years to pass through dangers, suchas can 
only be compared to those of a ship passing 
through a narrow channel in which are sunken 
rocks, and no man knows, until she reaches 
them, how many they are or where they lie or 
how near to the surface of the waters. No 
man can tell what States may send up informal 
certificates, nor when, nor in what way they 
may be defective, nor what might be the effect 
of their rejection on the result of an election. 

For this reason many members voted against 
laying on the table the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bur_er] and 
the substitute of the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Kensey.] as the substitute pro- 
vided for future legis/ation on this very subject. 
Kiven if no collision should ever arise under 
the existing law, yet the law itself is clearly 
wrong, and holds out temptation to any dom1- 
nant party in either House to defeat willfully, 
for partisan purposes, the clear will of the peo- 





ple. In case at any time a decision under this , 


rule should change the result of an election it 
could not fail to happen that the law would be 
challenged at onee as wholly unconstitutional ; 
and the best answer that could be made in its 
defeuse would be that it probably is and prob- 
ably is not-—in either case it is wholly wrong 
and dangerous. . 

I wish, sir, to defend the action of members 
of this House sgainst the’ aspersions thrown 
upon them from several quarters, and espe- 
cially by those members of this House who 
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Randall. 
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saw proper to be very active 
whole subject out of the way. Whas 
tlemen expe et to happen Im su 
cause of disturbance came sudd 
llouse. In order that the whole 
submit quietly and with due sab 
whatever the Senate or its Pres} 1 nt ; : ee Si 
who assume leadership in the Hoysu li a 
think proper it would have been ny : 
train the members of the House and Kr : 
them until they could understand just y er 
to be required of them. They should }, a .S 
informed precisely what would suit rhe. ” 
prietors of the public business, and thy, ae 


upon their good behavior, and atter thy) i a 
proved refractory there would be grea: ,, eres 
prietv in all those who might be , ro “! ae 
administering a severe castigation, : ' 

But [insist that no pains were take by 
the House in a proper frame of mind - . & 
hence the natural impulses of human ya a my 
under such circumstances impelled ie mes 
members to act in a manner considered +} 2 


‘fell’? and hellish, to wit, in a dissa: ae 
and insubordinate manner. = 


In saying these things [ do not wish 4 at ; 
sure the Senate. | wouldnot vote for any ; a 
olution to that effect. First, because the {] : ae ‘ 
cannot censure the Senate. To censy ig de 
punish, and peeneee some visit aoe 
quisitorial, or supervisory power in tl cr 
censuring, and ‘the House has not such p ne fre 


in the least. ; 

Secondly, the Senate did no wrong, Wh. Pa a. 
they saw proper to do in their own Hal! oe 
business of ours, and in fact they only d 
what we did: that is, to vote whether ¢) 
of Georgia should be counted; and in 
Hall they did nothing bat take their seats jy 4 ocala 
quiet and decorous manner and remain i ‘ 


order tll they departed in euet order Sr 
The truth is the House e do noth y = _ 
grumble; first, at the P Seiden of the S - vee 
for notallowing an appeal, and secondly: a 
Speaker for compelling obedience to Thea 
ders. But such a complaint would in tact rT nn 
be a complaint against the uncertain and a 
proper condition of the law, and the Hous 5 
do tar better by busying itself with plans to pu ss ama 
the law in better condition. fo bine 
I have nothing further to add but to express sas 
the hope that the House will not let this ocea < , 
sion “- iss without setting on foot some we as area 
; for the safety of the ec: yuntry in the f il 
rch Pian ie ae is 
Death of Elon. Darwin A. Finney. wad mini 
REMARKS OF HON, J. RANDALL y tor 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, vie 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, so that 
~eiah al 18, 1868, ir uve 
On the resolutions announcing the death of Il = 


Darwin A. FINNEY : 

Mr. RANDALL said: ce ae 

Mr. Speaker: During a period of six years ve 
as a member on this tloor the present 
third time I have been called upon to sj 
few parting words of respect to the mem 
associates. This time death has se lecte tas SPEE( 
victim one who was my warm friend, < : : 
of different political opinions. Mr. Scie 
was my sincere friend, and that friendship © ly 
mutual. 


I first became acquainted with him in- — 
ary, 1858. rs 7 I 


Hle was a member of ou! 
Senate when | entered that body as a mem. : 
from Philadelphia. For two years we |iveu ane 
the same house, and of course the opp a 
was given me of knowing the man and I 
studying his character. Ar, | 

He was slow in forming attachmer toy 
when formed they were firm, and he wa 


es eV 1H 


at the command of those to whom he was * try 
attached. In fact, where he jiked he sc NOs] 
strongly. ' iry | 

He was of a generous nature both in his sen Topin 











. 


] 
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n his acts. He always allowed 
liffer d with himin opinion, 
in private affairs, credit 
ld see 
caffer for the want of what he pos- 
ts gift would contribute to his com- 
was of a nervous disposition, some- 

rn. This was, I think, attributable 


whether 
mutters or 


notive. and he never wou 


i disease—gout. 

_ jegislator he was upright and possessed 
of rare culture and balance. During my 
“the Senate—for he was there before and 
- me—-he was the intellectual peer of any 
it: and among the number then com- 
that bodv, | mav mention the vener- 
Villiam Wilkins, who, as a Senator of 
4] States from my State, as American 
cep at the court of St. Petersburg, and as 
cary of Warunder President Tyler, occu- 
onspic uous space in the history of our 
- Thomas S. Bell, who had been chief 
{the supreme court of Pennsylvania, 
ce a member at the same time; our 
able and distinguished Senator, Mr. 
fitian J. Coffey, since assistant 
ey general of the United States; Mr. 
eLp, now here, and others of approaching 
t, were leading spirits in the body. Mr. 

y cope od succe a with all. 
sa logical reasoner or as an expounder of 
iwhe had few superiors. His views were 
freely spoken without regard to those 
‘whom they came in conflict. He never 
opinion; never yielded to 
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ed to publie 
vy. and was alt ogether unmindful of tem- 
uy popularity if it required him to step 
‘from what he deemed right. He was 
eady in debate; and was sometimes, if 

fact, 


ked, severe in sarcasm. In 
f the ablest legislators who ever came 
er my notice. 
He took great interest in the revision of our 
ode, and both in the Judiciary Com- 
and in the Senate, proposed many wise 


ms 


he was 


s friends had great hopes of his usefulness 
his power in this House, but disease had 
full possession of him, and after being in 
seat but a few days his physician directed 
m an entire cessation from mental and 
il exertion, 
ad, but it was of no avail; he gradually 
worse, and finally yielded up his spirit in 
gn land, away from his home and his 
Is, His wife was with him until the last, 
ministered to his every want with care un- 
ug. and with a tenderness which is known 
yto woman, 
yuld be well for us to contemplate and 
rstand this renewed warning of our end, 
‘hat We may struggle to make the future of 
ves blameless; for there can be none 
who having gone thus far in the pathway 
hat can failto recognize and realize the 
that this is a world where pleasures fade, 
es are delusive, and friendships perish. 


Reduction of the Army. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM A. PILE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 18, 1869. 


¢ House being in the Committee of the Whole 


® state of the Union on the bill (H. R. No. 803) 
ug appropriations for the support of the Army 
* year ending June 30, 18S70— 


Mr PILE said: 


CHAIRMAN: The question of the reduc- 
iunarmy after a war has always given 

) earnest ‘and excited debate both in this 
ind in England; and e espe ‘ially has the 
On of the officers rendered supernum- 
Vv such reduction given rise to difference 


pinion and to careful and earnest considera- 
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tion and discussior After mntinental wat 
' lor WW, } ‘ } -_ ; 
under Wiilam and Stary r seve! ‘ SioOnusS 
7 » ] ' } 
of Parliament a large portion of the time was 
given to the discussion of the wnilitary estab 
7 ; ; ; 
lishment of that country, the fixing of 
e 1} h. « ‘ i 1 } ° ? 
peace estadvlishient, and the disposition to | 
made of the large number of officers any ted 
in the army qduring that war. Phe same thing 


occurred in this country after the revolutionary 
war and the war of 1812. This is one of the 
most important considerations involved in the 
qeustion now before us. 

I'wo propositions have been presented. | 
propose to confine what I have to say in the 
limited time given me to aconsideration of the 
points of difference between the proposition 
reported from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and the proposition offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, | Mr. Burien. } 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say a word on the subject of the pay of the 
Army. ‘Two thirds of the speec h of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts | Mr. Burier] last 
evening was devoted tothis simple topic: and 
it was presented as the main point of differ- 
ence between the bill reported by the 
mittee on Military Affairs and his own propo- 
sition; representing, as I understood him, all 
the time that the Military Committee oppose d 
and antagonized any change in the preset 
system of paymgthe Army. I undertake to 
say for myself, and | think for the 
the committee, that such is not. the fact; that 
the facts brought out so elaborately and dis 
tinetly with reference to the system of paying 
the Army had been collected and were in the 
hands of the Military Committee of this and 
the previous Congress ; and that the 
is substantially the proposi 
tion prepared by the committee and presented 
to the Thirty- Ninth Congress by the chairman, 
(Mr. Scnenck.] And, sir, the only reason 
why the committee did not incorporate this 
feature in their bill was because they under- 
stood the House to give them the privilege Only 
to bring in a billforthe reduction of the Army, 
and did not understand it was the — and de 
sire of the House that they should embrace any 
question in reference to the pay of the Army. 
fhe gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. Buv- 
LER ] ‘afterward, perhaps without much atten- 
tion being paid to it, had permission to bring 
in his proposition in regard to pay. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this system 
of paying the Army by stated salary instead of 
the present cumbrous and absurd system. 
With some modification as to details in the 
gentleman’s proposition in reference to the 
pay of the Army I shall favor and vote for its 
Incorporation in the bill reported by the Com 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
the point 
of the speech of the gentleman was devoted 
last eve ning. This section can be ine rporated 
in the proposition of the Military Committee 


Com- 


balance of 


gentle 
man’s proposition 


This dispose ~ oft 
of difference to which a large part 


without any conflict with its provisions, but 
precisely in harmony with the language of the 
oy 
bill. 


The first material point of difference between 
the proposition of the gentleman from Massa 
chusetts and that reported from the Military 
Committee Army shall be 
reduced at a fixed and stated time peremptorily 
and ubsolutely. or whether some discretion as 
to the time of reduction shall be left in the 
hands of the President of the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Where 
does the gentleman provide for that diseretion? 

Mr. PILE. In the first section of the bill, 
as follows: 

After the 3!st of March the President of the Uni- 
ted States is authorized to reduce the Army I 
necessity of the public service will permit and to the 
extent and in the manner prescribed. 

In addition to the well-timed and, I think, 
cogent remarks made by the gentleman from 
Ohio[ Mr. SHELLABARGER ] last evening in refet 
ence tothe impropriety of providing now abso- 


is as to whether the 


GLOBE 
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Ilo. or Reps 
iW I rie { Lit reduc 1On Of 
e A ve | e to ca ittention to a table 
ironing at the Adjutant Gen 
eral sofhee, which shows there are now on duty 
1 bexa ler Genera: H.S. Canby, six 
} tor the pr ervation of order 
me ‘ not Uy men from the 
‘ ! { f the rebel element 





il gentlemen that that State will 
ot be under the control of a loval State V 
ernment for months to come, and he who ex 


pects the 


bitterness, anim sity, 
malign: 


mcy of the 


hatre 1, and 


ip 
rebel element there to pass 


away as the morning cloud and early dew from 


the s mple tact that General Grant has been 
elected President will find himself much mis 
‘abie. It is ye rfectly clear to me that unf 


| 
here is a loyal State government there, until 
the she riffs, constable S just 


ices of the peace, 
and judges of the esurt 


are loyal men, we need 
iese men tO preserve order and protect Union 
There are now over three thousand men 
on duty also in So that 
I think it will be present 
circumst time of 
Adminis 


power on the 4th 


the State of f Louisiana. 
wiser now, under the 
ances, to precise 
counsels of the 


to Come into 


leave the 
hs ] ‘ 
this reduction to the 
tration that is 
it March next. 

Phe next particular differenee between the 
two bills—that reported Military Com 
mittee and that submitted by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts I wish to direet 
at cdtek is the provisions with 
the staff. Now, the bill submitted by the gen 
tlem; f. M: . } tte . ide -_ } ™ 
ieman from Massachusetts provi es that the 


staff shall be reduced one halt. To 


by the 


to which 


reference to 


any person 
who looks carefully into the subject it will be 
apparent at once that some of these staff 

partments can be reduced materially ; . 
others cannot, in justice to the public service 
and the public interest, be reduced at all. 
The engineer's de ‘partment, for instance, with 
the large amount of duty required of them now 
in the control and prosecution of the various 
public works, in the improvement of 
and harbors, having now to employ etvil engi- 


rivers 


neers to do the work required of them by 
the laws of Congress—to reduce the engineer 
corps one half would be simply to dismiss a 
portion of that corps and pay out as much or 
more money in the employment of civil engi- 
neers to do the work absolutely required by 
the demands of commerce and the interests of 
the ¢ intryv. 
Avain, this bill 


a reducti 


’ 


require s that there shall be 
half in the 

re staff departments, Now, this 
ridiculous. ' 


m of one several grades 


Is Stimpy 
these 


n some of grades there is 


but one officer; will you attempt to reduce it 
by Ole half of nom eT Ir i others there “are 
thre you must of necessity reduce it either 
by one third or two thirds. In others there 
are five: you must reduce it by two fifths or 
three fifths. The provision for the reduction 


one half is crude, 
‘able. 


of the several grades by 
indizested, and impracti 


a 
pnen, 


‘ 


sir, the bill of the Committee on Mili 
tary Affairs provides for the reduction of the 
infantry regiments to thirty, and no reduction 
in the cavalry and artillery. Now, sir, lagree 
with what the gentleman from Massachusetts 
the volunteer 
the pe rs ile to 
rescue whenever there is danger 
in any quarter, and I honor the State he rep 
resents in part for their wonderful promptness 
in sending regiments to the national capital 
in the hour of peril in 1861. 

But the House will bear in mind that while 
you can improvise infantry regiments, com 


. ° . t 1 . 
posed of men taken from evil life, who know 


has said as to the courage of 
army, as to the promptness of 


come to the 


’ 
how to load and fire a musket, you cannot 
improvise artillery soldi: And under the 
3 } } 
present system of artillery warfare, with the 
lmprovements made in the use of guns of 
various kinds, it is demonstrated that you can 


sink any vessel that fj sats with two or three 
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Q 
ENATE. Sufi aye ( ‘oustitutional Amendment——Mr. Fowler. 407TH Cong, oD Np ( 
: Ess OTH 
well-directed shots. So that in case of war — setts {Mr. Bur_er] has won many distinctions, Considering the great liberty of ; Ps 
Wilh any foreign nation our def nse will de pe nd some of the m, at least, enviable, but this the elasticity of OUuF institutions. it of . 
mainly upon such obstruction in the channel would be a triumph absurd and ridiculous, | safe to place all that may be desir, qi 
as will compel vessels of war to go into the unequaled by anything within my remembrance — flexible constitutional amendment, ti 
rbors adjacent to our cities, so as to come on the subject of army legislation. I bh ype cult to alter or repeal such alaw. J; , 
vithin the range of the guns of our forts, and is House will not adopt the substitute. if two thirds of Congress and thee = 
then with skillful, educated, and efficient artil- time is to be given to perfect a measure in | three fourths of the States to alter ee a ee 
lery any vessel that is or ean be built can be detail on this subject the bill of the commit- This is difficult to obtain. inde d can ap de 
destroyed before it reaches any of our citi tee, with such amendments as maybe made in) done. When it comes to act heavily y, m 
on our coast. [ think to reduce the artillery Committee of the Whole, is infinitely better peo] le there will be a tendene y to rer 
when it is known that the artillery service than the substitute. . and all such laws must act harshly 
eannot be improvised, to make skillful artil I desire, in conclusion, to restate the opinion |+ if not made in strict harmony with the gut 
lery soldiers you must have passed mont®s — [ expressed when this subject was permitted to | and spirit of the people. t micht sean var WI 
md years in drilling, training, and st idy, sO be introduced, that no detailed measure for the it must always be in striet harmo: last | 
that the science of gunnery andthe knowledge — reduction of the Army can become a law this | people when it requires so large a subie 
of the different kinds of munitions may be — session; and inthat case I shall favor the adop- | Congress and the States to adopt jt y 
thoroughly understood, would at this time Te tion of the briet proposition of the gentleman would always be the case if the mes. — 
disastrou = I while there is continued dis from Lowa, [ Mr. Doni a firstreferred to the people and 1 rig 
turbance on the borders, and continued prob 5 of Congress and the State Lezislaty ants 
ability of war with the Indians, there will be, elected on suchanissue.  [f, however » . 
as stated by all the general officers in the Suffrage Constitutional Amendment, are introduced into Congress and thee net 
recent examination made before the Mi . : Trp Legislatures on issues not involved oe 
Committee, an absolute necessity for every SPEECH OF HON. J FOWLER, vass when these bodies were elected, p a, 
cavalry soldier now in the service. OF TENNESSEE, may readily be obtained that do nm — 


Now, sir, one word with reference to the 


WyaeLtry Cytae stion at Issue the principal bone of 
contention as between the proposition of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and that of the 


ae . : : 
Military Committee, namely 


. the disposition to 
be made of the Upernumerary ollicers by the 


propane Ire dine tiouwot then raberot regiments 
i wish to call attention for a moment to the 


plan proposed by the bill of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. It g rrovides for the as 
mbling of a board of examiners. This board 
is to Consistot hone aaneial otheers. three offi 
cers of intantry, two cavalry officers, two of 
artillery, one oflicer of the Adjutant General's 
department, one oflicer of the engineer de- 
partment, one officer of the ordnance depart- 
nent, one officer of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ficerof the subsistence de sean nt, 
one officer of the pay department, and one 
of the medical department, making in all six 
licers, Tt then provides that it shall be 
the duty of this board 


y 
i 
nent, one ofl 


moot 


To inquire into and consider the capacity, char- 
rcter, record of serviees, and titness to be e dutinecd 
inthemilitary serviceoft every officer below the grade 
of general who may bein the Army at the timeoftthe 
passage of this act. And the council shall for this 
purpose be furnished with all intormation, papers, 
documents, records, and evidence they may require 
from the War Department; and the couneil shall 
furnish a reportot their conclusions to the Secretary 
ot \\ -"" 


And after that pers nal examination into the 
s, records, and history of two 


character, Service 
thousand eight hundred otheers, each otlicer 


} 
| 


who receives a two-thirds vote of this coun- 


cil of sixteen officers is to be placed on the 
list of officers that are to be retained in the 
service of the United States, and those officers 
who have not received that voteare to be allowed 
to come before this council of officers with re 
butting testimony, and then the council are to 
summon witnesses and examine them: and 
after all that is done the consolidation is to 
commence, 


t 


Now, sir, [ submit that such a econncil of 


officers as is here provided for will consume 
one whole year in the preliminary examination, 
and that not less than five ye: re wi llbee onsume d 
in hearing and dete rmining t 1e cases of oflicers 
called before the council tor pe rsonal examin: 
ation. So that the gentleman’s boasted re- 
duction of the Army, so far as the official force 
is concerned, will be no reduction at all. 

The measure, if it becomes a law, will simply 
result’ in embarrassing the Administration, 
breaking up the present Army organization, 
and rendering it ineflicientand worthless, with- 
out any corresponding reduction in the ex- 
penses of the people. Wio ever heard of an 
army organization being summarily cut in two 
and one half thrown out with no regard be ing 
paid to the symmetry or efliciency of the organ. 
ization? ‘his would be an achievement cer- 
tainly brilliant aud original, unique and uuap 
proachable. The gentleman from Massachu- 


IX THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February S&S, 1S6u. 

The Senate having under consideration the joint 
resolution (II, R. No. 4 proposing an amena'cent 
to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. Piesipenr: The Senate Judiciary Com 
mittee have reported the following form of an 
amendment to-the Corstitution of the United 
States 
The right of the citizen of the United States to 
vote and bold office sh: tl not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account ot 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 

It has been alleged that this is the consum- 
mation of the reforms inaugurated by the rebel- 
lion, and is to be the crowning glory of that 
grand event; that freedom will thus be estab- 
lished throughout the whole land. If this or 
any other measure would produce so desirable 
a reform it should meet the generous approval 
ot “all. 

It may become a grave question whether this 
amendment and the manner in which it is to 
be made will produce any such a desirable 
result. When reformations come from the indi- 
vidual through the neighborhood and the State 
to the General Government they are likely to 
become salutary and permanent. 
contrary they begin with the Government and 
are extended by the authority of the nation 
over the individuals it becomes a question, and 
a very important one, whetber the measure 

should meet the ap proval of the country. 

Our institutions are based on the virtue. in 
tt llivence, and will of the pe ople. The Gov 

the expression of the popular 
re Coneurrence of am: jor vot 
the individuals woes r through the forms of 
law preseribed by then The action of Cou 
gress is the sateiadalion of the process, not the 
beginning. It is always hazardous to reverse 
the method. 

The report from the committee seeks to alter 
the fur dame ntal law ina material form, and 

hat without expressing any positive principle. 
The Constitution has heretotore served so ad 
mirably the object for which our fathers made 
it, without any very evident reason for its 
c} 


ernment is bu 
will, which is t 


hange, that the eae of any alteration 
If an amendment 
should be deemed by the people necessary it 
shoul j be some well detined positive prin tiple. 
The present form is only privative, It seeks 
to place res straints upon the States. It rests 
It is founded in no 


might well be questiones 


upon no basis of its own. 
assertion ot principle. Several amendments 


have been offered much superior to the one 
urged so persistently on the Senate. The 
amendment | have had the honor to offer is in 


my judgment not liable to this objeetion. [tis 


the clear, positive announcement of a principle. 
I shall claim the attention of the Senate to this 
hereafter. 


If on the 


rls 


* popular will. 





- is a question of grave ¢ 
whether there is any demand fer an s 
of the Constitution. If under that 
all the rights of the individual Can be s i ed 
and protected without such an amer . 





night be just as well to leave the fram a 
the Government where our fathers lk oe ‘ 
measure is clearly the will of the pe i 
aut once pass into State constitutions and: y wequ 
the approval of the popular voice, w ans 
much more likely to secure the certain « are 
harmonious operation of the principle cae 
the peo ple. Itis notin the nature of | ii 
socie ty to advance the popular — ‘ , aa 
institutions ont of harmony with the voice rik 
the people. When the public mind Lhasa OM 
ata certain condition re advancement, w Sever ag 
it has come to the recognition of its own - 
it at once becomes the law of society, a ‘in 
effort of any part of the body can al J am 
destroy the practical fulfillment of that ls here 
nor can it return so long as the people 1 stale 
their integrity and love of liberty. Th : ba 
no reversing a prine iple that has becom 1 
of the unwritten laws of the social constin eh 
The substitution of an individual or a pa ids 
dictum fora divine truth does not mak: sal ans 
nor does it insure for any great time tli yee 
cessful operation of the desired rule. Ii <i. 
pride and egotism very frequently d soul 
mere convictions arising out of selfis] so. fer 
he law of God. The advocates of good 1 oN 
ures and genuine reforms are not otter lt. 
seers who foresaw their ar id and s mere 
set in motion the slumbe ring element trol 
They are more frequently the mere sa we. bh 
party, Valuable it may be. believing thems ere th 
the ministersof heaven, bat still the du L pri 
horses of a blind selfeadulation and los ral a 
power and gain. ' lesired 1 
The powers confided to the General G ‘ture t 
ment have thus far proved adequate t scien 
purposes of peace and war. Our pop han 
has steadily increased from three to thirty s than 
million men. From thirteen sparsely sea! eof) 
colonies on the shores of the Atlant oe its it 
have poured like a resistless torrent over re is 
Allechanies, across the great valley of | ny. 
sissippi, and filled it from the lakes to the | the 
Where, bat a few years ago, roamed tie ill su 
buffalo and his still wilder master and | the | 
panion, the Indian; where no civilize? \ iss, 
had ever cheered the undisturbed solituce ‘SS, W 
nature, now flourish eities tar more ©} © will 
and possessing a commerce tar greate! uplet 
lyre or Carthage eee NOT 88 
all; this living flood } has crossed the © se 
barriers of the Rocky mountains, and pres 
on the distant shores of the gre t Paci ens 
Vhere, on sands richer than those of the ao" $ ca 
Pactolus, majestic cities are stretching |" nif t 
broad wings across the shoreiess ocean &™ “ler, O1 
commanding the commerce of ibe oldest ew Peiding 
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the resistless tl le of popu- 
y the acquisition 
Texas, New Mexico. 
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s have been adde 
Sa carried us 
the war with England, 
co, and t rebellion. 
without the 
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has 
last 
the grea 
exaggeration 


has ever recorded in its 


tained annals. 


ir progre S 


iiuments in 


sin populati on an d territo ry 


the useful arts have kept 


no other people have noo“ sO Many and 


i, dis overt 
}and impres 
tof the natior 
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e nation ha 
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equally ex! 
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1 classes. 
cners and m 
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the forme 
Union suff 
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sed, 


personal liberty ot 


Kentucky, Delaware, 


3. ducation has been ex- 
sed upon the whole land as 
is life and function. Manu- 
is intelligence has advanced 


been the necessary result of 


ixuriant soil. 
s advanced in all the mate 
he citize 


n 
ended. Slavery has ceased, 
ve treed from his shackles 
en, and a full and complete 
ll the privileges of the most 


The people who were once 
asters of the 


African 


1e decision of the war. 


races 


r slave States that seceded 


rage of the negro is secured. 
and Mary- 
ave States he has not been 


‘There is a general conviction 


ropriety and correctness among the 


No more 


vain could 
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Mba, and 1 1S I 
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are other 


luce me to | 


robe es a slave. 
his right 


> can he 
he be dey rived ¢ 


This is the de cision te the pop- 


far stronger than a constitu 


and graver consi iderat 
resitate i in making a partial 


ions 


adequate amendment to the Constitu- 


The genius ¢ 


rh the 


frame 


of the people, as expressed 
work of our Government, 


{ not be rudely assailed in times of un- 


excitement al 
ney of all str 
nh power is 
yurce, 
from it, and 
No party ca 
Material c 


nere moral an 


"1 
and 
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of a large and triumphant political 


In the form: 


id party centralization. The 
ong parties that have been 
to derive their power from 


They readily look to a center, 


contorm their action to one 
n in its nature avert such a 
onsiderations far outweigh 
d intellectual forces in the 


ition of such orga ions, 


nizat 


they are without power and c onte “nding 


iple, i 
intel 

triumphs o 
ence and the 


t re qu 
lee 


tires the inspiration of 
tual forces to produce the 


The end attained, and human 


ver the still small voice of 


reign of right. Power in 


nds of a great party is far more danger- 


in inthe ha 


nds of one man, whom the 


f re aieneiadlins tends constantly to check 


ltuprope r exe reise. 


On the contrary, 


is ho sense of responsibility among the 
The rash and strong-willed communi 


heir fore e to 
such organiz 
- eal der accul 


those who readily contorm 
ations and thus the 
nulates as it extends to the 


powe r 


Personal individuality is lost in the 


which soon | 


earns, as an army, to obey 


ulwhen the power of the organization 1s 
piete, This i 


the barriers 
lor the pro 


eservation of 
the fi 


nS that 
ih avert the 


s the end of civil liberty, 
of the Government can in- 
tection of the minority and 
the individual. Jt seldom 
eeble restraints of imstitu 


force of such an organiza- 


there is any tendency to revolutionize, 


r. Or amend them in the interest of those 
gy the power. 


To the love of power and 
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Phere is no protection against the voracious 
maw Of this monstrous power but a firm reli 


ance upon the prine)y les of 
It these safeguards are broken down in the 
interest of the ruling power, anarchy, war. and 
organ iene 


ce ed the 


ism- 


despoti 


ably suc overthrow of 


Monar« } 
their 


ical Governments m: 
forms and become repuoil ’ 
ce, but democratic Govert 
abl y into the tious parties, 

rally the When a 
party becomes the governing authority, instead 
of the and 

+] o 


ies of the citizen have already been over- 


crati iments tall inevit 
hands of fac 
power ot 


into a despot 


constitution laws ot a State. the 
libert 
thrown, 
ot a 


ment has been or 


tor the action of the party is the will 
few, if lederal G 
ganized to guard 
rTanizations. Our 


not one, vern- 
against the 
fathers did 


idual but 


force of party or 


not fear the direct action of an indiv 


his indirect and greater } 


power exe rte d through 
the multitude. They divided the Government 
into many departments and built up many pil 
lars and counteracting agencies, | > Wave 


ot the ocean have to rou over shouls and bre ak 
witers betore thev can ent 
so the im the 


many barrit rs before 


r the tranquil bay ; 
party have to pa 
they are divested of their 


pulses of 33 over 
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destructive power and made a part of the 
peaceful and just laws of the State In its 
organic structure it is not a union of the peo 


It is a 
es and also of the 
he States are 
a confederacy and the 
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whole people in the li 
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ation as based on the solidarity of the peo- 
limited to powers necessary to maintain 
the rights and relations of the people to for- 
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Without on of the State 
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s, for national 
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the independent and equal States which ent 
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these two forces system. 
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have a 
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system, 
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the action of in our 


‘| here can | be no union wi hou these two coun- 
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other. <A composed of indi 
viduals acting trom a voluntary assent to 
general principle. fhat assent is obt j 
from a mutual perception of its general good 
in order to produce Lhe 
consent of the individual must be obtained 
not by force but by reason. It must 
inticipated or presupposed, enacted into law 
bhis would be the 
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citizen have been vee has been but hai 

devel the history of human society If 
the oe isted 


is powerful 


rhmen 
intere 


liberty 1s safe becomes 


! 
} 


sacred th 


its action or borders. 


ages, 


ope dj in 
suld fail 


tv is but a name, and all 


this she progress of hu 
the sacrifices in 
Lined 
May vir 
so terrible a 


natn 


behalt of 


itutions but the blo rd st 
footprints of the murderers of men. 
humanity 


sacrifices of our illust 


our inst 


tue and love of avert 


tute tothe rious ancestors 


and contemporaries. Let their glorious deeds 
be embalmed forever in the hearts of men ever 
becoming more sensitive to the love of human 


and dignity. 

Thealtarsat which wesacrifice are not 
if power, That is buta Juggernaut that has 
rolled over humanity for centuries, — 
out life and hope for ages. The free American 
bows to none but God, hiscreatorand preserver. 
He knows nothing else higher than man. The 
humblest infant that ne is above all Gov- 
and all ofhicers, be the y Presidents 
or emperors. 

It is the adoration of power that marks the 
the East. The purest of all 
forms is that of China. There there 
but one free being, the emperor, the represent 
vine, the infinite, and immutable. 


. 


those 


ernments 


institutions of 


those 


ati "e} ly 
ative of thed 


The people are all equals because all slave 

Under its organization the indiv dua 3 ab 

sorbed inthe universal. There dull monotons 
es to linger. There the c1 rat 
nufactures and agr ilture, alt! ried 
‘ th degree of per ' 


ur hanged for 


ares 
ages. 


arose in more western horizons the buman thing 


oe became consciot sof its character ana 
ie spirit became emancipated from tbe thrai 
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dom of matter and asserted the freedom of the 


idividua As aw Consequence of this, Greece, 
the first to recognize personal supremacy, be- 
came a free government of free and ind pe nd 
ent States, She remained free so lon vy us the 

tates maintained their individuality. When 
the strongarm of the Macedonian king was laid 


them, molding them into one 
ui empire, the liberties of Greece, with ail 
iis universe of beauty, art, oratory, history, 
and philosophy, passed to the domain of his 
So must the increase of a central power 


States 


ieeavily Upon 


tory, 
too great for the centrifugal force of the 
affect our Graovernment. 

The freedom of the individual depends 
the all absorbing love and sympathy of 
individual for another, The playmates of our 
boyhood hours never to command our 
affection and our aid. Our neighbors and 
are better calculated to protect our 
rights than strangers who know us not. Hence 
the a of trial by jury. It gives to the citi 
zen the right of being judged by those who best 
know his “charac ter and his motives and who 
feel more disposed to extend justice tempered 
with merey to him. divided into 
counties and districts the better to guard the 
nights and interests of the people. kor the 
same reason the Republic must be divided into 
local State rnments, 

The national officials exeeute their duties 
without sympathy or restraint. The citizen 
of Maine cannot feel properly for the people 
of Texas; and the r@verse of this is also true. 
Our institutions have feneed around the liber 
the citizen with all possible safeguards 
and barriers. Not power, but reason, interest, 
tion should govern. ‘To send foreign 
into a State or community, orto remove 

to distant trial, would 
and overthrow all the ends of our 
Governments have never fallen 
from the power of the citizen in the State, but 
from the centralization of power in the prince 
orn a body. 

Mr. NYE 
me to ask him a question? 


Mr. FOWLER. = Yes, sir. 


one 
cease 


associates 


States are 


gove 


ties of 


and affee 
judges 
the citizen States for 


coutradiet 


institutions, 


Willthe honorable Senator allow 


Mr. NYE. What better protection to human 
liberty do you propose to give than the ballot? 


Mr. FOWLER. L will endeavor to show the 
Senator from Nevada that I am in 
ballot to every citizen. No 
lualof mature yearsand sane mind can be 
righteously controlled without his or her con- 
sent to the political force that is to govern him 
\W fle | maintain the inviol: ibility ofthe 
individual, | do not forget that the States have 
an existence and rights and a function in our 
ronment, They fill a place, and a very im- 
portant one in our institutions. They were or- 
ganized and preserved there by our fathers, and 
there they must remain while civil liberty has 
When the national Government 
has attracted all power to it the States will 
to exist, and with them the rights and 
liberties of the citizen. As long as they main- 
tain their course the system will move on in 
harmony. As Ladore the rights and dignity 
ot the individual | would maintain the guard- 
ian that preserves these rights. [ would pre- 
serve the jewel by preserving the casket in 
which it is 
rise ne and tlourishe d, othe rT pe oples coulk | bos ast 


honorable 
favor of giving the 
mndivis 


orher 


(rove 


an idvoecate, 


ine losed. 


of their liberty and free institutions, their power || 


and all conquering enterprise. They have all 
passed from the roll of nations and are now 
known only by the historian. They felt as 
confident in their capacity to preserve forever 
their liberties as the American. They yielded 
day by day to the seductions of ambitious 
demagogues and the corroding influences of 
wealth and vanity until the organic structure 
of their government was “completely under- 
mined. While a nation preserves a sacred 
veneration for the wisdom and virtues of its 
founders it is secure; when they cease to 
remember these they have fallen. 
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| individual for 


| stands best his own interests. 


Other republics have 


| manity all 


ii body- politic of the Republic. 


THE CONGRESSION 


( ‘onstitutional Ani nelime nt Mr 


The founders of the American nation were 
thoroughly conversant with the art of govern- 
ment. They had studied profoundly all the 
writers of ancient and modern times. To their 
great learning they brought a large and sad 
experience in all that could instruct and qual- 
ify man for a profound understanding of the 
institutions necessary to protect and preserve 
his liberty. Adversity, the great teacher, had 
been their constant companicn. It had wrung 
from them all that men naturally endowed with 
the highest gifts of intellect and wisdom were 
capable of producing. Their works are treas- 
ures of wisdom clothed in astyle never excelled 
for clearness, force, and elegance. The wisest 
and richest statesmen of Kugland have done 
homage to their worth and talents. The great- 
est men of our Republic that have sueceeded 


them have always turned with reverence to 
their counsels. Having taken my lessons in 


reference to the framework of the Republic 
from the writings of those who founded it, I 
am unwilling now to reject their advice or to 


treat lightly their great labors. The people 
of this Republic have not forgotten the labors 


of their ancestors nor ceased to venerate their 
work. Having through life bowed in 
humble adoration to the sacred rights of the 
individual, | have always advocated his right 
to the exercise of the | have advocated 
the most eularged and Christian duty of the 
State to guaranty this right to the citizen. I 
desire reasons why all men 
should have the ballot. 

Phe question is not without grave objections, 
and has not been submitted to the test of ex- 
in any Government. The principle 
haslong been settled, so far as the Anglo-Saxon 
race is concerned, that taxation without repre- 
sentation is unjust and oppressive. After a 
gradual progress in the light of republican in- 
stitutions the great majority advocate the right 
of the white man to the ballot. The doctrine 
that the colored races should exercise the same 
prero generally been admitted. 
1 will endeavor to set forth the reasons that 
have intluenced many to oppose their enfran- 
chisement and the reasons that have oper- 
ated on others to favor the principle. The 


great 


ballot. 


now to give some 


perrence 


cntive has not so 


| chief arguments for and against it are directed 


1 will therefore make 
with reference to this 


toward the negro race. 
my argument mainly 
race. 

The natural pride of race, always active and 
strong, particularly in the English race, would 
not readily brook the idea of equality even in 
political rights. The debased condition of one 
race has intensified this feeling. ‘There are 
many persons who distrust the capacity of the 
self-government. 
comparatively few persons who 
that each individual of the higher races under 
[tis not uncom: 
mon to find the most profuse eulogists of 
humanity insisting upon impressing their own 
convictions or views upon the legislation of the 
country, utterly unwilling to trust the decision 
of the people. 

The influence of party associations and tri- 


umphs control the action of a very great num- 


ber, and often retard salutary reforms in society 
and government. The enfranchisement of the 
colored races has acted upon this class with 
the cumulative force of party and personal pre- 
judice and selfishness. There are very many 
influenced by what they regard as special dis- 
qualifications in the negro race. His long 
servitude to the white race, his barbarism in 
his native country from the dawn of his exist- 
ence, the fact that he has of himself made no 
advancement in science, religion, or the art of 
government beyond the rudest known to hu- 
tend to impress the white race 
unfavorably. 

These are substantial facts that stand forth 
as almost irresistible arguments against incor- 
porating the colored African races into the 
They are argu- 
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There are | 
-ally believe | 


| honor, faith, and manly virtue, the fa nily 
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{Orn ( ONG....3D Ness 
ments that only experience, education, 
successful use of the ballot ean answer 
quent homilies on the rights of me 
appeals in favor of human brotherhood 
no good. Men long admit the truth of be iy 
sition before they become : apart of tl 
Hluman philosophy and religion has adys, 
none in its dogmas for two thou spn i 
Plato is at present more powerful j; 
ciples than he was eighteen hundred 
The precepts of C hristianity were just 
defined and quite as well illustrated 
hundred years ago as they are to-day. “x 
these epochs there h: ive been no discove; 
in the duties pertaining to hum; anity, |; 
is true that the world of mankind has ek 
very rapid advances 1 in learning and redye., 
to practice principles long since diseoys 
but no new discoveries have been made. |. 
will require many generations to pass before 
the race has reduced to actual life the prec, 
of the past. It is now actual, living action », tha 
benefits the world. It is not principle b 
duct that can now benefit mankind. 

Having long advocated the doctrine o, 
nounced in the Declaration of Independe; 
believing in its truth and obligation, | 
to offer some reasons forthe course | hays; 
on the question. I do not offer them : : 
who have loudly professed the do trine as 4 
plicable to States in which they did n 
but wholly unsuited to their own people, 
prejudice of race and demands of party ; 
asserted themselves so openly and so ine 
ently as they have on the present bs 5 
These fee lings have been anes ds far as 1 
place the ancient civilization of ine ‘hines 
marked by its centuries of conquests [ urt 
science, literature, and philosophy as ben 
the intellectual and moral deserts of 4 
more cheerless and barren than ea ) 
sands, in which no green plant has ever 
peared, 

When the prejudice of race can go so fir 
to obliterate the wonderful results of that ) 
ple it may not be astonishing to find m 
cating the suffrage of the Atrican for South Ca 


le 


V 
; ‘ 
ni his ! 
t 
ars 


a 


' olina and spurning it for Ohio. The | 
have proved themselves competent, not 


to maintain civil institutions in their own la 
but to maintain them for centuries extending 
far beyond the period of history known to w 


| ern civilization, without a shadow of variat 


The African is without any development tu his 
own land, indeed without the conscious recog 
nition of himself or his relations to the 
verse. He is without history, the embry 
humanity. He is still a man, and when brought 
under the influence of the highest civilizat 

in history he has rapidly developed in that 
rection, passing at a bound over centuries » 
human struggle and buman development. [le 
has now reached the ——- of the highest ev: 
ilizationand made it his owa. fhe has attaine! 
that place slowly and by mue nn suffering an de 


pression he is abundantly compensated for b's 
sorrow. Inhis proce ess of developine ntitmu 
conceded that every institution designed for 


elevation was to hima sealed book. I'h es great 
civilizing agent, the only nurse of relig! 





forbidden to him. An inexorable publi ic ; 

ion doomed all to a life of sensuality. [t was 
the boast of slavery that it produced p: 
without shame, because without the sentime 
of virtue. Under the ‘divine institution © 
higher sentiments of humanity were ext’ 
guished i in theory. ha 


ne 


a 


If the angel of darkness : 
produced his master- piece for the extirpat! 

of every sentiment of good from the hoa 
soul, he could not have excelled the matchless 
device of American slavery. In its vocal oie 
there was no such words as father, mother." 

child, brother, sister, or home. 


them and us the love of virtue is too siroe 
implanted in the soul to be ut erly extinguls!" 
by any form of oppression. In detiance 0! : 
relentless system these people have prove’ 


Fortunately tot 
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elves possessed of extraordinary insight 
character of the times and the part they 
patined to take. hey exhibited fidelity, 
re, and patriotism in every emergency. 
indness, forgiveness, and moderation 
ver been excelled. Their anxiety to 
te their children and the progress they 
dein that laudable undertaking entitles 
| to respect. rom the good they will 
sve it. from the wicked they may not hope. 
Vore than two hundred years of toil, an em- 
a » redeemed from the forest and filled with 
e saith and luxury from the sweat of their 
ws. vast cities built and innumerable rivers 
- ie alive by the hum of commerce that cov- 
: ins by well-loaded ships, are the evi- 


es ( of their labor. ‘These facts alone enti- 
5 eum to the consideration and protection of 
‘overnment. They are debased. What 
at? Are they more so than those who 
ve oppressed them? If their minds are 
vhtened they are not so dark as those 
e men that enslaved them, or those who 
»roved of their enslavement. The most 
d of all human beings is he who does 
eatest wrong. ‘This institution was not 
e expression of an African civilization. 
wid in the American heart a ready home. 
srather the exponent of English cupidity 

we of power. If the institution and 
ms are degraded that degradation has 
shed by those who founded, main- 

i, and tolerated the institution. 


But who is responsibl e for the unworthiness 
humble classes of all races? If vice 
guorance are found in the eo tage you need 
search the palace for pertection, It crime 
inds in the ranks of the lowly you will not 
jsuintsamongthe higher. Ifthe cottage and 
rkshops are filled with ignorance and error 
versity and the church are far from per- 

n. Nordo | charge those immediate ly i in- 
sted in the institution as its best friends and 
stdefenders. Onthe contrary, amongthem 
nappeared the most elevated and retined of 

| imanity. They were but parts of the political 
(Cy i social unit, and no worse than their com- 
ons and their fellow-citizens elsewhere. If 
school-house, the family, and the Halls of 
ress had been free in fact, slaves would 
* have cursed the rice-tields of Carolina. 


% was the spiritof American society that plied 
lash in the cotton plantations of Missis- 
a appl. The love of gain, so powerful in the 


uerican mind, has not yet been extinguished 
he overthrow of slavery. It is as active 
w. bloe king up every avenue to a more en- 


wht ged and purer free dom, as before. It seeks 
' y to bind the whole laboring element and 
td vive them to toil for its luxury and pleasure. 
(his argument is the ever changing one 

He t has Bees sed the enfranchisement of the 

isses in all ages. It is human pride and 

snorance against freedom and light. Men do 

lo ‘readily part with power and prerogative 
; vhen 1 they have once gained it. The most 


st ud prince pretends to treat as inferior all 


do notenjoy his rank. He does not yield 


real ‘part of his authority and place to those who 
On, ve not been so highly favored without a 
“was ‘ruggle. [tis just as true of an American cit- 
i Who assumes ail the airs of princes when 
was ightin antagonism with those they have 

‘ed uponastheirinteriors. ‘The samearro- 
nent ‘ant, dark, malignant spirit works now that 


thy - OF 


ppose ‘d the progress of the masses in 


efit erages and in other times. It has filled 
had history of the world with all its civil wars 
it ersecations, The effort of a part of hu- 
‘nily to rise, and the determination of the 
ess *r to subject them to their wills, has orna- 
ili ‘uted the shores of time with the ashes of 
Nite, nae elt ies and empires overthrown, 
e for | the battle has all been between the despots 
en “ud the slaves. I care not by what name you 
shed bay call the parties, the contest has been the 
{the “me. Command and obedience have been 
VE q at 


Spirit of the one party and liberty and equal 
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rights of the othe r. 


‘Despotism is the mak- 
Ing ot anol he 


Ss will m —s to the fulfillment of 
our own; slavery is hi iving of our own will 
subordinated to the will of another.’’ Do ion 
as I will is the spirit ot the desp t. I] willobe V 
none but God, is the tre eman. Hewho sees in 
other men the worth which he claims for him 
self, and grants as a due to his own dignity the 
right of another to control his own aetion and 
to give his own voice for the choice of the force 
that is to control the State, is alone a free and 
enlightenes iman. Who denies this worth and 
right to his fellow-citizen is not only a despot, 
but an ignorant, dark mind subjugated by pas 
sion. As the franchise has been extended our 
prosperity and power have been augmente od by 
the interest it gave the citizen in the State 
The events of the war threw four alilinn. peo 

ple without political rights, without homes, des 
titute of edugation, ignorant of the useful arts, 
dependent on the necessities of their former 
owners for employment in the rudest forms 
of labor, into the condition of citizens. The 
prosperity of this Government above all others 
resides in the good will and prospe rity ot 
Phat good will depends 
here, asin all human action and motive, on the 


the lab ring cinsses, 


interest they have in the Government where the 
people are conscious that their families reside 
in their own homes, and cultivate their own 
fie ide, and obey the laws made by their own 
Whi ls, the y are more reat ly to support and defend 
their Government than when they are denied 
all rights and interests. This princip le must 
become national. If adopted by Congress for 


one State it must be for all the States and for 
lt will not answer to say that it 


is necessary and proper for South Carolina 


all citizens. 


but not proper for Pennsylvania. The ballot 
must be supported as a human right, not as a 
privilege granted. Any local application as 
{ 


oO race, color, or condition of servitude is a 
condemnation of the principle. The deteat of 
manhood suffrage in Ohio and Kansas is far 
more fatal to the cause of himan happiness 
and the peace of the Republic than its tailure 
in Texas. If people may vote it must be 
because of their right and their competency. 


rong inone section 


lhese qualifications are as st 
asinanother. State lines can communicate no 
such qualities to the man if he does not have 
them inherent. 

If a proposition is made in favo 
in the 
should be made in the name of humanity, not 
ofarace. Our religion knows no races, our 


prin iple of government recognizes no races. 


r of suffrac 


Constitution of the United States, it 


It reeognizes ad the freedom and equal 


ity of the individual. Any limitations on the 
princi iple woul | hie inworthy of the age and a 
disgrac eto the Constitution it vainly see KS to 


amend. This amendment is — wholly in 
thre interests of colored rat resandy t i thein- 
terest of the white rare. ee ft even con 
deseend to relieve or protect our own race 


It cannot be afirme ct that t the white race do 


not require relief. More of them are distran- 
chisea to-day than of the a ed races in the 
United States. It is not for the nghts of any 
race. color, or condition that we should legi 

late: it is for the family of man. ‘This is the 
life and spirit of our institutions. It has met 


the approval of the wise and good of other 
times and other nations. 
sire torecord 


the opinions ot some of the men who have 


Before leaving this question I dé 


thought upon these questions earnestly without 
regard to the political influences that might 
affect them. | shall not rely on the opinions 
of men as authority only, but for its concur 
rence with the spirit of justice that has char 
acterized the benefactors of mankind in all 
of Hallicarnassus, Rome 


t 


ages. Says Dionysius, « 
raised itself from the most obscure to the mos 
illustrious ** by the re eption of those who were 
destitute of homes, by a communication of the 
rights of citizens to ali who had been conquered 
by them, who had been manumitted among 
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them, and by disdaining no condition of men 


trom whom the Commonwealth might reap ad- 
Vantage : lt i] irt of the eitizens ar weuk 
and destitute, so much the more do they need 
ie. : : 

and should they have political equality. On 
this subject Cicero says: 

“Si enim pecunias equari non placet, si ingenia 
omnium paria esse pon possunt jura eerte paria 
Gdebent esse corum inter se, qui sunt civyes in eadem 
republica. Quidest enim civitas nisi juris societas?”’ 


It is not from the masses that publie virtue 
receives its first wounds. Says Montesquieu : 


“Virtueinarepublicisalove forthe republic; itisa 
timent and not a consequence of acquired knowl 
edge; asentimentthat may befelt by the meanest as 
wellas thehi rhest personinthe State. Whentheeom 
mon people adopt good maxims, they adhere to them 


sen 


steadier than those we call gentlemen. Lt is very 
rure that corruption commences with the forme 
nay, they frequently derive from their imperfect licht 


& stronger attachment to the established laws and 
customs,"" 


Herbert Spencer says : 


* Neither p irty ree ognizes in the other itself ina 
different dress. ‘ “Label men how 
you please with titles of ‘upper’ and ‘middle’ and 
‘lower,’ you cannot prevent their being units of the 
sume society, edupon by thesame spirit of the age 
molded after the same type of character,” 

“In whichever rank you see corruption, be assured 
it equaliy pervades all ranks. While the virus of 
depravity exists in one part of the body-politie no 
other part can remain healthy.” 


The weight of great names might be multi 
plied indetinite ‘ly [ will content myselt with 
the addition of John Stewart Mill, who has so 
‘d the right and poliey of all 
But the argument drawn from 
great names has but little intluence 
The light 
of truth must be diffused through the masses of 
men by more powertul agencies than the advice 
or reasons of philosophers. 


zealously advocate 
to the ballot. 
authority of 
in working out ua great reformation. 


When each man 


carries with him the perpetual authority that 


his me oe is as well 


calculated to act wise ly 
his part in the State, and has as many impelling 
dem: ent forthe proper use of the right as him 
self. he will give but little heed to the opinions 
of others, however wise they may be, for he ts 
conscious of a higher authority. Whew the 


’ 
arrives for the evolution of a great re 


period 
tormthe causes adequate to convince are invar! 


ably provided for the inauguration of the com 
ing age. The thunders of Sinai that ushered 
into regenerating ee the sacred law ot 
the Jews have been heard in still louder tones 
in other mountains and sshie-entien s than those 
of Arabia. God has written a new law in nobler 
lines am aid gt inder displays of power than when 
he gave the tables of stone to Moses. Krom 
the Potomae to the Rio Grande his will and 
power will be traced by coming ages in brighter 
lines than at the present. In this wonderful 
display of power he did mean something, and 
that meaning will be and must be learned and 
obeyed. I shall not pre tend to write itin feeble 
The full meaning of this lesson will 
but if J 
may be pardoned for expressing a conviction, 
| would say that he has taught us that the in- 


dividual is free and inviolable. This is sufficient 


words. 


be decipher ‘d by the future historian ; 


_ my purpose, for he cannot be governed 
without his consent. There cannot result any 


yreat injury to society from admitting all to the 
exercise of the right to vote. The intellect 
will, of necessity, in a government of law, con- 
rol. Foree, mere force, isno longer an object 
of worship. That belongs to a barbarous age. 
The intelligence of the wisest will impre gnate 
the whole mass and determine its action as 
certainly as attraction determines the course 
of matter. How absurd, then, to amend the 
Constitution in the interest of the uncultivated 
and unenlightened alone. Would not reason, 
would not policy dictate such an amendment 
as will embrace the race that have framed our 


institutions? The more wisdom, the higher 
morality you can embrace, the better for the 
State and the wo rid. 

the arguments used by most of the advo- 
cates of this measure are addressed to the pre- 


judice of the people aygaiust the former owners 


no 


es 
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of the negro and the authors of the late rebel- 
lion. I can neither commend the head nor the 

art of the man who seeks to keep ative the 
memores ot this unha yy cont} ct. It is the 
mart ola patriot to forget the events that have 


rrred when the demon of passion lashed 
. \ 
mutrymenintofury. Wi 


' 
will come at last, alas! 


dom and charity 
too long delaye lito heal 
the bleeding wounds of the nation and admin 
Happily for 


comes not up 


ister consolation to the bereaved, 
the nation the vice of distrust 
from the heroic men who periled lite for their 
countey, nor is it heard from the bereaved 
fumiliesof those men who sleep their last long 
! | fthe war. It 


sleep on the many battle-fields o 


from the demon of hate, inspired by the 


COMES 

love of power, It rules the conduct of bim 

who ecKs to feed up mm the passions of the 
4 } i : *? 

hour. NO people ube tore readily and 

more cheert illy to the Will of diod v vhen t| ey 

see ait written so legibly as it ‘wa rt In the 


recent warthan the citizeus of the States lately 
mi insurrection. Pheir conduct generally will 
challenge 


resignation to the decision of the sword. ‘They 


history for an example of similar 


a nerally aequiesce in the right of the colored 
Phe principle 
tablished, 
people of the 
Distrust is the element of weakness 


an to ¢ jual political right 
es juality before the law” is e 
and no man need distrust 

South. 
as well as tyranny. It belongs not to faith, 
courage, and generosity. 

Phe argument drawn from prejudice against 
the southern whites in favor ot this limited 
amendment of the Constitution is without any 
warrant from the history of the people. Dhe 


history of the Republic is illustrated with her 


great and generous and patriotic deeds. 
No portion ot The CoUnIry Slowe dm re devoted 
attachment to the prouch les of liberty and hu- 
manity or displayed more courage and self: 
Llhey were not the men 


that could see their brethren overrun by a for- 


HAMS 


denial ain their detense 


» host without rushing to their defense. 


e war of the Revolu- 
1, and hesitated not to press itloa successtul 


biey eure rly espoused th 


termination, Let it not be tors yotten that Jef 
ferson is the apostle of liberty and hum: inily, 
that he was the organ of the Western World 
when it announced the principle upon which 
free institutions should be based. Under his 
mission slavery was attacked, primogeniture 
and eutarl went down, and freedom of religion 
was established. It is notyet time to estimate 
his labors or his capacity. 
advancing centuries will hail him as one of the 
His shit low 
still hovers over the land of his birth and his 
love. 

What could I Say of 


greatest benefactors of his race. 


the devotion and wis- 
dom, the love of liberty and country of the 
lather of the Republic, the leader of our revo- 
lutionaryarmies? He never neglected vor for- 
got a duty ; never violated faith or contidence. 
Could the people that produced so grand a 
character either forget his example or abandon 
the love of liberty he illustrated by a long and 
Among 
the many bright examples of illustrious men he 
stands without a rival fer all that could dignity 
and elevate human character. To the father of 
hisecountry Lmightadd Madison, Henry, Mason, 


Marshall, Randolph, and how many more, all 
the demi-gods of the nation’s glory. 


devoted life consecrated to its service ? 


Phen 
comes the long line of the posterity of those that 
tell on eve ry battle field for liberty, honor, and 
detense that has adorned the nation’s history. 
Phe people of my own State, nursed in the lap 
ot liberty, catching their inspirauions from 


tuountains and fertile plains, early 
eutered the conthet tor independence, and at 
King’s mountain achieved glorious victory. 
With Jackson they marched in triumph to 
Piomda, and tore the honors from the brows 
mquerors of Napoleon at New Orleans. 
With Scott the y entere sd the hails of the Mon- 


tevumas. On every field they have poured 
turth theie bivod like water for their country’s 


“ he C4 


The long line ot 


Su ij rage 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Constitutional Amendment— Mr. 


These men, though led astray in a sad 
ho ir aud ul ide r unpropilion 8 auspices, have 
not forgotten the principles of liberty taught 
them bY their fathers and defended by their 

y should not be neglected nor re- 


honor. 


blood. “The 
viled now that the leader of the national armies 
who has conducted the war to a triumphant 
peace Says let us have peace, Peace, he means 
not by perpetuating the memories of the un- 
happy past, but through a glorious hope of the 
future. Ile desires to restore the alienated citi- 
zen to his former loveot country, to rebuild their 
burned cities and desolated homes. Ile desires 
to erase the vestiges of war and bury in per- 
petual oblivion angry and vindictive passions, 
and resume again the reign of love and good 
fellowship, 

Believing that he means what he has said 
and what we all have promised from his words 
to the people in every part of the Republie. | 
am led tolook with bright anticipations uponrthe 
future. [T ardently hope to see the man whose 
eup of military glory is more than full devote 
himself to the love of his fellow-eitizens in all 
the States of this Union. Ashe has no more 
honors to win on the field of strife and dissen- 
sion, he willnow embrace the Repubhe in his 
generous hopes and beautiful promise, May 
we not fondly hope, under bis magnanimous, 
trusting, and tranquil administration, to see 
the sad and mournful remains of our country 
and patriot: 
Over the ashes of their ruined homes 
the beautiful eottage will again arise. sur- 
rounded with all thedelights and comforts that 
gladdened its inmates in the past. That they 
will still love the cause for which their first- 
born bled and mourn their loved and absent 


won back totheir former prosperity 


ism ? 


ones will neither surprise us nor cause us to 
love them less. That they still bear hearts 
responsive to the voice of sympathy will not 
render them unworthy of Americans or their 
brave ancestors. May the long-looked-for day 
of peace soon arrive, Gladly shall we greet 
its comingand hail ame who hastens the ** lag- 
ging hours of its long delay. Another Pollio 
shall he be to an empire greater and more last 
ethan the iKrernal City ? 

*Teque adio deeus hoe wvi, te consule, inibit 
Pollio: et incipient magni procedere menses. 
Te duce, si qua manent vestigia nostris 
Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras.’ 


The war has long since ceased. The roar 
the wives and mothers 
of the soldier. The sacred dead have been 
gathered to their homes. Over their graves 
the Howers of spring ** bloom and breathe their 
fragrance on the air.’? Many a pilgrim seeks 
their silent abodes to do homage to their mem- 
rom every grave comes 
for peace and forgiveness. ‘The rude and name- 
less graves of the confederate soldiers are the 
most touching and eloquent appeals to the 
heart of the magnanimous patriot. Here is a 
standing monument of the blasting policy of 
passion and selfishness. At the voice of the 
furies they offered up name, hope, country, 
cause, and life to sleep forever in their name- 
less and neglected tombs. 
lhe modest patriot meant peace when he 
uttered the word. It was a speech for his 
country and his countrymen or it was a hollow 
mockery. It was wrung from his heart by the 
agony of the sad and disjointed times, by the 
memories of a hundred bloody fields in which 
he had seen the hands of a brother raised 
against a brother in mortal conflict. Suflicient 
and more than sufficient blood has tlowed. 
It has flowed until the *‘tongueless caverns 
of the craggy hills eried misery!"’ How dif: 
ferent must he feel from the hollow-hearted 
imitators who ery peace and demand a new 
scourge with which to lash even the children 
of the rebellion with new furies. No sooner 
is one rod worn out than the tireless demon 
of rage cries *‘ cede Alteram Passion will 
not appease its Own raging tempests; it is the 
voice of an all-embracing Diviue love that can 


ot arms no longer territy 


Oories. 


GLOBE. 


Fowler. 


up a prayer | 





[February 


LOTH CONG....3p NeExe 


De et} vt 
shall first show ee Divine |} 
Surely the conqueror can best 
the prince and pardon. It is no persor 
ter: no humble confession ean 


say to its proud waves, peace, | 
a an 


ford ty 


He Ths 
lhe confederate can point to | 
homes, his ruined fortunes, and 
of his family demanding support. i, a 
the flag you follow is mine. My eranay 
followed it with Washington over the | 
stained snows of New Jersey ; at Moy 
Brandywine, and Yorktown, in viet 
defeat; with Shelby and Williams and ( 
bell he ascended King’s mountain; with G, 
he marched in his heroie and determined < 
vle forthe Carolinas. My father 
in the last war with England. [ myselr « 
at Cerro Gordo, Churubusco, and My is 
Rey. The memories of the past are 
our Children’s. The Government you « 
was framed by our fathers ; it too is ours; 
by the dear purchase of blood; ours 
elorious liberties and sae = history it 
ties; ours by civilization, by languave. 
inheritance, and support; ours for pear 
war, to love and toudefend. We haya; 
country J 


(des ' 


} 


i 
t 
Lue 


ory 


: 
LOMOW 
ours 


UV t 


or flag but that of the Union. 

Let us have peace. Let the dead 
all forgotten over the graves of them 
ous thousands that have fallen for coun: 
liberty in the late unhappy storm ot 
and foily. 

I have no hopes in the man who 
* peace, peace!” and then carries 
cities of the dead and exhumes 


} 


opens up ils ghastly 


skeletons to aro 
demon of ‘eternal hate. In a time 

present, when it is thought best to 1 
amendment to the 
said the American Congress has been 


Coustitution, let 


by the universs 


to such a st 
mankind, not by an enlarged patriotism, 
from suspicion and distrust of our own 
and fellow-eitizens. Let it embrace all 
art. Let it protect the white n 
he colored. IT would go still fur 
yrace all who are the subjects of 
found it on the spiritual worth and 
bility of the individual. It should 
women as well as men. There is no arg 
in favor of the suffrage of men that 
apply equally as well to women, She is: 
well ealenlated to decide what meas 
calculated to promote her own interests 
any man were asked whose advice was 
visest and truest on all matters of business 
polities he would unhesitatingly answet 
wife's, his mother’s, or his sister's. It is 
a delusion and a sham to talk of exclud 
women trom the ballot and admitting ait 
civilized and uncivilized men of the world. 
When men base their support of sufi 
upon the natural rights of man, upon t 18 Wi 
of the individual, and then exclude wom 


ep, not 
I 


i 
+ 
‘ 
} 
i 





they do not believe the doctrine they asse! 


It is a direct contradiction of terms. \\ 
they admit the African and the Indian, 
exclude their mothers and sisters, it 1s as! 
ling exhibition of prejudice and the for 
custom, 

If elections are conducted improp: 


rudely it is because the retining and lume 


zing influences of woman has not been 

to purify it. Let the husband and fat! 
with his wife and daughters to the polis a 
does to church, and the rudest men will be 
self-respect and integrity of purpose. ! 
make the polls as re ‘ined and solemn as 


lecture or the school. 


I do not design to discuss this feature 0! ' 


t 


question. The great body of the peop: 
especii ally of the legislators, are not read 


confer upon their wives and mothers ands 


ters the exercise of a right they are ready 
willing to give to the youngest children 
race, to the babies of civilization. T! 


coming, the | ight of trul hd Is spre sading, Lhe tit 


is not tar distant when a step in fuvor O 
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Q Tibul ('ONG....0D SEss. Suijrage Constitutional Ame nelment Mr. Li ‘ahridge. Ho. or | 


L = wil! he taken. The dead hours of the la bor of forming anew «¢ ernment } \ yly i not know b it I might say that 1 mv opinion 
been passed and— upon the men that had wou theirindependence | a majoritv of the people of the country . 
‘jocund day he contributed more than any other man in. believs . 
: » i the misty mountain tops.” the country to devise, perfect, and establish a How far the Federal judicial tribunals of the 
nosition aie the House tolimit the permanent form of government. He was placed | country might go in this dir 
ial amendment by the qualifications — by his illustrious chief at the head of the Preas- | ter of specu n. The courts of \ 
ir, or previous condition of servi ury, the most arduous and responsible post | of the States, | have no doubt, w 1 ‘iold 1 
-a disgrace to the age. It must have, in the nation. The country was then po yr. under the Constitution Congress has powe! 
in utter scorn of « ivilization and rea- War had rolled its all-ce stp ving waves over to regulate the right of the el ive fi ate } 
m party zeal or the blindness of ven- — its whole limits. Without commerce, without | in the States. More especially would the 
It sets aside civilization, the true,the = money, overwhelmed in debt, without the prac- || courts of the States where the colored « 
|, and the good, and bows in humble | tical operation of a government, he under- || is deprived of this right so hold; and such 
on to race, color, and previous condi- took to create publie credit and money, to State courts could, in their own ju lictions, 
{ servitude. It erects a standard of wor- | evoke commerce and national enterprise, to || to a great extent thwart the operation of any 
werthanthatofthe most barbaroustribes | buildup manafacturesand mechanic arts. How || remedial legislation in this direction by Con 
\trica. who hold dominion over their divin we 1 he executed his rreat purpose only the gress, at le ast so far as the right ot franch se 
and change them at pleasure. This scorns inspired tongue of a We ster could utter. It in State and local matters is concerned; and 
gence aud worth for the mere accidents was that ‘ena orator who said oft Mr I] imi | Suppose it will not he de nied th if with t} 


eo. The Senate amendment is the same ton: supreme judicial aera of : a ‘St ite against 


ily as that of the House. I do not | now ** He emote the rock of th 





‘ t e national resonres med 
the Judiciary Committee approved th abundant str ul hed forth. Ile 
): eee touched the of publ bs it 

of sublime stupidity. I ean only aoe ate Pe ee 


the profound and enlightened and patriotic 














an never gave his asse ‘nt to a proposition 
become unquestioned authority. He accom aoe , , 
horrent to ‘the wisdom and MATNALDIUINALY 4 avoided is by an amendment tothe Constitution 
: plished more labor in a few years than any 1 vs } } 
tatenmnt. a4 . s° 9 : so plain and positive that there can and would 
: 7 } otner Of our great men did in a long \t ] 
we would second the wishes and virtues , : e no disagre ent in relation to it, and t 
; ' . “—¢ 2 . an age when othner minds just beyin to ascend . ’ 1 
» coming patriotic Chiet Magistrate let oo cane ey t! reason one who holds that by the Con 
' : above the horizon he had reached the zenith ; , ’ 
tan amendment that shall embrace the , . Wt" ] } 1 tution as it now stands no State can legaliv 
. } } } 1 of usefulness and fame When others have . . . 1? : . 
nchised whites as well as the colored } } } } } . deny the right of franchise on account of race 
tCbevunto live he had comple dhis mi S10Nn, os . _} ‘ . 
} . a ces or ¢ Yr may nevertheless very consistently 
5 , . Ilis mind was ever in a state of sleepless aes . ; oy 
amendment of the Senator from Ore- —_ 1 1} } ] . “me, vote for this amendment, so as to place the 
: a activity and he labored by night and day to 
Mr. WILLIAMS | is much better than os . . r ie e) proper coustruction of the Constitution beyond 
7 d ; execute its discoveries. ‘The magnitude of his . ' 
trous proposition betore the Senate 4 . 7 | { | | doubt or eavil, and » that no State court 
Pe : : labors, considered with reference to the short ; ; : : 
the Judiciary Committee. Although it : 1: aan rar however much it might destre to do so, could 
. ” ; space in which they were accomplished, is : 
t meet the requirements ot the times eee. | 1) i Interpose ifs } er to deprive a class of eit 
; ; startling to the wiidest fancy Lh \ i . ' 1 ; . 
ears to have been offered in as rever re a 1) ns of t rights by legal and technical 
. : is “ ; he was the dot Of his country and his 
levotion to the sanctity of institutions } } } f q 
: e, : His death was mourved in solemn grief Af. Grant — | 
made an Egyptian bow in adoration to 4 ; I regret, Mr. Speake \ ere @Xxi hy 
. 2 ; a whole nation. tis memory is embalmed in : : . 
‘red eat, it 18 based on no immutable ~ ee , } ’ ; n stat of fecling and otf fact 1a of t 
cage soinegre ; ratios the grateful remembrance of his countrymen ee ‘ 
ntlal principle ot human worth, but } | f r} } ; } states as to render the application of a remedy 
; a ; and grows brighter with advancing years and 1 } 1 ae ive at 
same devotion to habit that has marked j n tio by Federal power nec iry to secure to \ 
5 : ‘On r generations. y . 
course of the departing past. It has this TY } 1 knelt 1 that colored citizens of this country their equar: 
: t Vaal 5 his amendment has in itself merit hat : ; is . 
ng feature, that it does not necessarily ek eee : , 5 ' just rights. It would be much more noble 
1 . . commend wm to Hose who ae re tO piace In } } | 
m the States the right to determine the | 4). @ Sa ak oe a , a in much more magnanimons, and much mor 
. . ; ‘ Line onstitution the principle Of maie sulirage 14.0) aa \ 1) 4} , 
ition of electors, but gives to the Gen- }: ! 1 ~ creditable for all the peopie and all the States 
5 ; : as founded in the mghts of man to vote Lhe rg eg 
(Grovernment the power to regulate when 1, * ae ’ y and willingly to accept the situation and 
amendment of the Judiciary ¢ rmiittes 





rress nay think it prudent. ee ie a OR es 
: y no at mutes bu color, race, and pre- 
umendment | have had the honor to . a) ae as 


‘ 
order of things, the result of the war through 
ious condition of servitude. lor any other ! 


very different from any of those already age Pa \ livested of } 1, which we have passed, and extend to the col 

) Caust he citizen may ve aivested ol IS OnLy a3 at ‘ : — ore 

. If an innovation upon the frame eo) Pe Rr ee CR a a EE ee ored man the full enjoyment of all the rights 

} . MACE ANG CUeC e eCiVehse, (Ne VAaAllOl, he ; } a ¢ 1: 1 he 

ol the ; ust be » let it | } 1 ' an rivileg “tizenship and equality 
. of the Government must be made let it is based on the rights of man, the other on the a | } leges or ent I }) t yu \ 


an one as will go to the bottom of the 


be re ne t t 
= a ; ; a contingent and prospective advantage of part ‘ 

n. The following, in my judgment, will } ' ; ' example of this course has been set by the 
: = vd c without any more permanent foundation [x } t 
question; State which I have phe honor in LI repre 

it section one and insert the following: sent upon this floor. 





’ 
t 


, : > 4 ’ . . 17 
1 male citizens of the United States. r ne peop e ot lowa, at the ele ct n be a la t 


sidents Suffrage Constitutional Amendment. 

1 Se ae NO 08 Der annhas Compre ee . ee es pte is es te November, adopted an amendment to their 

i, shall be entitled to an equal vote in all elee- SPE i] OF HON. W. LOL GHRIDGE, State constitution, by a maj rity of overtwenty 

ie State wherein they shail reside, the period OF IOWA four thousand votes, stmking out the word 

i residence as a qualification for voting to be \ white from their State constitution, and abol 

ed by each State, except such citizens as shall H E oF REPRESENTATIVES 1° Pi ae RAR i Vitenl pisliiea ase 

in rebellion or insurrection or shall be duly a ishing, sO tar as civil A poitical mgnts a . 

victed of treason or other infamous crime. January 29, 1569, concerned, all discriminations on account of 
R.N 4 propo ing an race or co.or. 


ved in this amendment. ¢ and especially the amendment to the Constitution of the United lhe people of Towa are not afr: 


t 


ilaving alre ady discussed the prin 1 ipl es 8 In- On the joint resolution (H. 





id to extend 
‘of so amending our institutions as to otates to the colored man equal rights ; they are nol 


ts 


States of powers they now possess LOUGHRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, th: afraid that with a fair start eee ial chance 
i thus eee the equilibrium of the | proposition now betore the House, and upon | in the race of life the colored race will out 


iment, I will not detain the Senate much whic h I desire to submit a few remarks, is a | strip the white and bacua the superior in 


ger. to” consummate sv desirable an e nd joint resolution proposin ¢ to the States an | intelligence and power ; at least they are gen 
tof re wen rereliae citizens to their rights amendment to the Constitution of the United erous enough to be wiliing to give him a fair 
be willing to vote for the amendment | States by which the States shall be positively || chance. ‘Lhere are, I admit, acertain class of 
off on prohibited from denying or abridging the right | people in Iowa, as there are in every State 
were my own I should distrust my pru- of any citizen to vote by reason of the race, and they universally vote the Democrat 





‘ : “. . . ' 
ip. roposing rit. Butiteomesto us trom color, or previous condition OF slavery ot such ticket Vvho are iear! illy exercised over tl} 





; rated source. It is the principle con citizen. I shall vote for this joint resolution. danger of ** negro equality,’’ and even of negro 
ithe plan of the Constitution submitted |= and yet, sir, | do not desire to be understood — superiority, as likely to result from the a tir 
most distinguished and accompiished |, that by giving s vote I admit that by the ion of the colored man to equality im ¢ 
au of the Republic to the Convention Constitution as it now the States have the — rights. They seem to be satisfied that with 
ned the Constitution. It is in the | right or the legal power to disfranchise any | equal chance the negro will rise to a level 

ui draft of the plan of Alexander Hamil- — class of citizens of the United States by reasor hemselves, legally, socially, and intellect: 

| completely refutes the charges made — cf race or color. Ido not admitthis. Itisa and, impelled by this imminent danger, U 
the purest, wisest, and most compre- — sufficient reason for the adoption of thisamend class of people bitterly and uncompromising 
tatesman of hisown orany otherage. | ment that there exists in the minds of a large opposed the extension of civil mghts to the 
to the charge that he was afraid to portion of the people serious doubts upon the negro, and the powertul orrantz ation of the 

ce people, lle was the trusted counselor question as to whether this power exists in the Democratic party, sympa hizing with its mem- 

stant companion of George Wash- States under the Constitution of the United | bers in their fears and the threatened dange By 


( 
0 toroughout the Revolution. Whenthe | States. Many believe that it d ind [do | threw the weight of fluence in the scal 








Z00 


Ilo. o- Reps. 


L 
cet tunphed Satistics 
folrsiate 


against equ tl rights. it, with all opposition, 
lthatad ity. principle, 
ney required it, the people of Lowa 
ein feet upon prejudice and trampled it 


st, and 


decreed and wrote 


mm aul uowth it 
their Constitution that within the borders and 
jurisdicuon of that proud young empire of 
liberty and of law all men, wherever born, 


whateverthe color of their skin, whatever their 
previous condition in Lift 
before the law. 

And now, sir, in lowa, as itshould be in every 
State and the world over 


all shall stand equal 


“A man’s aman for a’ that.” 

But, sir, in some of the States of the Union 
the colored man is still persistently denied his 
rights, and will continue to be, [haveno doubt, 
until tured to him by the 
exercise of federal authority. Inthe States of 
Kentucky and of Maryland there are seventy- 
five thousand colored men, who by the Con 
the United States ot 
the United States, and yet who are denied by 
the laws of those States any participation in the 


those rights “ure se¢ 


stitution ol are Gitizens 


civil governments of the States Phose seve nty- 
live thousand men are required to obey all the 
laws of the State governments, to pay taxes to 
support them, aud yet they are allowed no voice 


whatever in making the laws by which they are 
governed and by which their property is taken 
from them for taxes. And yet, sir, 


this preat wrong, this Oppressk 


wuilty of 
mand injustice, 
the white people of Kentucky and Maryland, 
pon this floor ly their Repre sentatives and 
elsewhere, talk eloquently of the sanctity of 
justice, and claim to worship at the shrine of 
liberty, while they desecrate the altars of the 
one and violate the temples of the other. 

Vell me not that the governments of those 
States are republican in form. As well call 
cls potisin by the sacred name of liberty, as 
well What is a re- 
A yovernment by the people ; not by 
a portion of the people, but by all the people. 
A government, then, in which one fourth of the 
people are denied any voice or participation 
ks every element of a republican govern- 
ment, Itis an aristocracy of the most invidi- 
ous type, as far removed trom true liberty as 


1 
+} 


ussert that vice is. virtue, 


public ? 


ine 


1” most absolute despotism; und experience 
proves that the despotism of a single ruler 
with unlimited power is far less grievous than 
the despotism of an aristocracy. 

Sir, [deny the right of the one million five hun- 
dred thousand white people of the States of Ken- 
tucky and Maryland to refuse the privileges and 
iumunittes of ciizenship and all participation 
in the Government to the four hundred thou- 
sand American of 
States, whom they distranehise on account of 
I deny it on the gen- 
eral principles upon which this Government is 
founded and which are incorporated into the 
fundamental law of the Republic. One of 
those principles, and one which our fathers 
incorporated into the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, among other great truths which have 
come to beacknowledged as political axioms, is 
this, *‘that Governments derive all their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
If this be true, then that cannot be a just Gov- 
ernment or exercise just powers which denies 
ubsolutely to one fifth of its citizens any voice 
or participation in the Government, the laws of 
which they are required to obey. and to the 
support of which they are required to con- 
tribute by the payment of taxes. On the con- 
trary, tried by the principles of the Declaration 
of independenee, it is an unjust Government, 
exercising unjust powers, forcing upon the peo- 
ple the tyranny of **taxation without repre- 
seutation, ’ resistance to which lit up the fires 
of the revolutionary war. 

So far, sir, from such Governments being 
republican in form they are, as | have already 
said, aristocracies of the most detestable and 
hateful character. The qualification requisite 
to admission to the privileged class 1s not 


native Doorn ClUZeUS 


their race and color. 


their 





Suffrage ( ‘onstitutional Aine nedme ne 


merit, talent, personal achievement, or wealth, 


but the arbitrary one of race.in which no indi- 
vidual member of the unfortunate ostracised 
class can be inspired with the least hope to 
acquire, even through the exhibition of the 


to 


highest genius, talent, and worth, admission 
the rights and privileges of the governing class. 
An aristocracy in which if a man be of white 
blood, though he may be destitute of talent, 
intelligence, patriotism, or virtue—though he 
be ignorant, vicious, and depraved, yet all the 
privileges of the governing class are freely uc- 
corded to him—he is one of the acknowledged 
But ifa man unfortunately be of 
Atrican descent, even to the remotest degree ; 
if to any extent there be the blood of that 
injured race in his veins, although he be a 
natural- born the United States, 
although he may have an intellect of the highest 
order, a cultivated mind, and a character un- 
sullied by vice; although he may, when the 
Government was assailed by traitors, have given 
liberally of his means for its support, and upon 
red tields of battle bared his breast to the cruel 
storm of war and periled his life in defense of 
the flag, yet notwithstanding all this he is ruth- 
lessly and erueliy thrust down and consigned, 
without question and without reason, to hope- 
less degradation. 


sovereigus. 


ciuizen ot 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


Mr. Loughridge. 


Sir, it should cause the cheek of an Amer- | 
ican citizen to blush for shame, that while the | 


whole world, even where the most absolute 
despotism has heretofore prevailed, is advanc- 
ing so rapidly toward the full recognition of 
the rights of humanity in this the great Repub- 
lic, the boasted asylum and home of liberty, 
such a gross wrong and such an outrage upon 
every principle of justice and of den-ocracy 
should be any longer suffered toexist. Inthe 
name and forthe sake of the great cause of 
human freedom, in the name of five million 
ative-born citizens of the United States, such 
by birth and such by the letter of the Consti- 
tution, whose dearest rights are thus trampled 
upon, citizens who have been patriotic and 


| true to the starry flag at all times, and in the | 


dark hours of the great rebellion one hundred 
thousand of whom put on the blue uniform of 
the armies of the Republic, and upon many 
hard-fought fields battled bravely for a Gov 
ernment from which they had never received 
aught but injustice and wrongs, and not one 
of whom was a traitor to the Government, | 
insist that this aristocracy of race, this last 
relic of the barbarism of slavery, shall no 
longer be tolerated in the land. Sir, | have 
said that this demial of the elective franchise 
to citizens On account of race or color was 
contrary to the principles which lie at the 
foundation of the Republic and at variance 
with the whole theory of the Government. 
his Government was established on the 
great principle of the natural equality of all 
men. The Declaration of Independence, the 
foundation stone of the whole editice, starts 


/out with the bold and sweeping atlirmation, 


‘* We hold these truths to be self evident, that 
all men are created equal, and endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ; and that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing alltheir just powers trom the conseat of 
the governed.’’ Here in this instrument man 
is recognized as man, and all distinctions, 
whether of race or of color or of any other kind, 
are repudiated. The framers of that instru- 
ment, Which has always been and always will 
be the glory of the Republic and the admira- 
tion of the world, in framing it spake for no 
clan or particular race of men; they spake no 
narrow, selfish words; they did not choose, 
by confining their claim of natural rights and 
natural equality to (aemselves and their par- 
ticular race of men, to insult the instinets and 
the intelligence of the friends of liberty through- 
out the world, while at the sa 1e time appeal- 
ing to mankind forthe justice of their cause and 
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407TH CONG... .3p Sr 
to the Supreme Judge of the world £.. red cut 
rectitude of their intentions, Fe ge es et 
they wrote down great aud true w } a 
versal liberty, and embraced in their, aK By SIE: 
inalienable nghts and natural equality hea pst 
family of man, of all climes, kindred. 

nations, aud in fit words declared jh, oe to red 
the existence of these sacred rights to jy» 

evident,’ political axioms, which needs . growth 
demonstration and which no man could d 
and that these rights were held by yo » 
ments of human title, but were the viti of G pall 
And, sir, standing upon that declaration... 
by its authority, 1 denounce that ssh 
against Heaven which would rob may or 
birthright, and would deny to a portion .. C 
God's children the royalty of their lineaon 
the nobility of their descent—a descent * te lie | 
the great lather of all, anda lineage unbeo S 
and direct from Him who gave their nan, 
to the beasts of the earth and the fowls of . subst 
air, and for whom and for his descenday:. 
even the humblest and poorest on eart\, «. \ 
much as if there were no other living man. :), 

world was made and fitted up in all its ary es al 
tecturai beauty and grandeur by the hand 
the great Creator. As such a being, with.) 
a fatherhood and such a lineage, the Declira. 
tion of Independence treats of man: and » “or 
that I ask, all that the colored man asks. x OF 
that the principles of that instrument. shall by \ 
carried into practice, and that the nary vil, AA 
equality of men before the law be recog: 
by the laws of the land and guarantied by y), uhh 
Government. And sir, after our fathers had eel 
made good their declaration and vindicated jAINS, 
the justice of their cause upon the battle-ti nt 
ot the Revolution— ced 





“And the red lion, haughty Britain’s emblem, 
Discomfited, went howling back with rage, 
To lair amid the white cliffs of Albion,’ lus 
and when the statesmen of the Repu 
their minds imbuea with the true principles 
liberty, met together and framed the Constin 
tion, they carried into that instrument the sar , 
principles which were so conspicuous | 
Declaration of Independence. ton 
Although slavery then existed in the most 
the States, andthe States would not consent age 
give the lederal Government power to al "7 
itin the States, yet in framing the Const 
they carefully excluded from it every sentence 
and word which would imply that there coud 
be such a thing as property in a man. | 
that instrument they recognized no distinction 
of color or race among men. Under its 5 
visions a negro is eligible equally with a whi 
man to any office in the Government up t 
and including that of President of the Ur 
States. Neither the word white nor the w 
black is found in that carefully written inst: 
ment, nor is there a single word in it, from 
ginning to end, showingany distinction bets: 
white men and black men, or from which su 
a distinction can be interred. Inthe preamoe 
itis ** We the people of the United States, ‘and 
throughout the instrument it speaks on) 
**persons’’ and “*people.’’ Every provision 
that constitution protecting the white citiz: 
his rights of life, liberty, and property, app! 
equally in substance and equally in terms 
the colored man. . ae 
Sir, this is the character of the fundament« 
law of our national Republic ; these are Ui 
just and equal principles upon which it rests, 
as framed by our ancestors and handed dows ap 
by them to us. pe 
The Constitution of the United States, ™ 
the glory of its framers be it said, denies Me 
abridges the rights of no person 1n the bros oy 
domain of the Republic by reason of tT 
color. It either guaranties the civil rght 
none or it guaranties those of all. It « 
gives protection to none or it spreads t = ba 
broad egis of its protection over all ali samen 
either secures the right of elective franchise sition 
none or it guaranties that right to all. Under iio 
it either the States have no power to deny the . 


i0 not 


ke. It 


AP 
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elective franchise 
deny that privilege 


or they 
{oO to the 
as well. 


i 


r. the term ** white,’’ as used in laws 
ons ofsome ot ‘the States, to create 
men 


isa 


nad Wie ke | distine tions 


vlored man of 


among 
eoh the ¢ his rights, 
fa com} aratively recent period, the 
f a spi irit and feeling nourished and 
ie ied di ring those thirt y years in our 
ia n the Government, under 
its departments of the slave power, 
y verging toward the recoguition of 
ey as a national institution, universal 
main of the Republic, and protect ed by 
nstitution, the culmination of which 
i was reached when the Supreme Court 
["nited States declared that the Consti- 
carried slavery into all the national 
ries, protected it in all the States, and 
ince that the black manin this country 
y rights under the Constitution that the 
n was bound to respect. It was dur- 
his "period, Is Say, that this distinetion of 
sand this ostracism of the colored citizen 
unt of his race crept into the constitu- 
laws of most of the States, and it was 
natural outgrowth of the spirit and 
icy of the times. 


the con- 


V 



























as 


we had robbed the 
man of all his rights, both natural and 
As nearly as we could we had allied him 
e brute, had closed to him every avenue 
vht and of knowledge, and clouded his in- 
with darkness as thick as night. 
s, handeuffs, and whips were his only 
tives to exertion, and his only reward ; 
| on the auction-block and sold like mer- 
lise to the highest bidder, and driven like 
x and the horse to bis datly toil under the 

ash of the heartless task- master, so far 
iman ingenuity could do it 
rget that he was a man, or had any of the 

ff humanity. That he did not forget 
bility of his origin and accept his situa- 
by the side of the brute is convincing 
hat the soul of man is allied to immor 
vy. No wonder, sir, that in view of these 
zs Jetlerson, chat profound political phi- 
her, ‘*trembled for his country ’* when he 
nbered that God is just, and that His jus- 
cannot sleep forever. His justice did not 
but brought swift deliverance to the 
pressed, and through the blood, the suffering, 

the intense anguish of the nation He 


r three gwehbera mS 


\ 


over 


Ves 


he was made 


sleep, 


1 the 


vit deliverance to the slave, broke every 
r, and let the oppressed go free. But in 


this deliverance the angel of 
land and shad- 
leaving a vacant 


pr yvTess of 
passed over the entire 
lit with his dark wings, 
air in almost every home and the sables of 
in alm every household. And 
vy, Strange to say, afterall these generations 
ppression and wrong toward this unfortu- 
vierace, afterall our suffering in consequence 
iereof, Pharaoh-like, we yet hesitate to do 


tice, 


irning 


1Ost 


Sir, speaking as an individual member of 
this House, and speaking what I know to be 
sentiments of those 1 have the honor to 
far as my voice and my vote 
vo, from this time henceforth, the col 
race shall have secured to them all the 
tion, all the rights, and all the i:nmuni- 
sof American citizens in every portion of 
; publie, from this Capitol to the remotest 
from where the cold blue waters of the 
tie ocean dash up against the icy rocks of 
ska to the flowery shores of the Gulf of 
0, and from the Alantic to the Pacific, 
tin ali this vast emp ire all men, high 
low, rich and poor, of every clime and 
Wve, shall stand equal before the haat Sir, | 
© hot expect the assistance of the Democratie 
y Upon thie floor or clsewhere in the con- 
immation of this act of justice and this recog: 
“tion of human rights. | expect their oppo- 
Sion both here and in every State, for that 


reseut, so 


part 
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TO THE CONGRESSION AT, 


Mr. MeCormi 


party is no longer the party of freedom or of 
progress. It 


has been tor vears the e} 
: } } 1} } } 7 . . 

ot slavery and the deadly toe of human tree- 
dom. It resisted every stepinthe progress of 


the nation toward eman: Lys 


Lamp 


rN) 
ae 


stion and treed 
It has opposed every measure taken by the 
Government to protect, 


om, 
educate, raise 
encourage the poor treedmen. — In its national 
councils and in every it has thrown all 
its weight against every proposition or measure 
to extend to the black man those rights of eit- 
izenship of which he has so long been robbed. 
Che Republican party will carry this measure 
through here and in the States as it has earried 
through upon its stalwart shoulders every meas- 
ure of progre and of liberty. from 
the commencement of the great struggle down 
to the present time, and as I trust it will continue 
to do fearlessly and boldly as long 
exists in the Republic ; 


up, and 


State 


‘SS, of justice, 


as injustice 
as long as one citizen, 
the humblest in the land, 
is deprived of his rights as an American cit- 


Zen. 


even the poorest and 


Che contest between slavery and liberty has 


heen rn long and a fearful one. From the mur 
der of Broderick. the bosom friend of D ug 
las i the noble and true Democrat, who fell 
with thedeclaration upon his dying lips, ** They 
have murdered 

the extension of slavery, 
nation of the great 


ot noble 


Ine because | was opposed to 
‘to the cruel assassin 
Lincoln, tens of thousands 
men lives for the sacred 
of liberty, and died that the Govern- 
ment of the people, and by the people and for 
the people, might live. 
wicked life the fell monster of oppression 
bathed hands in the blood of countless 
patriots and brought weeping and desolation 
upon the land. But the contest ended, lib- 
erty triumphed, and slavery died. Yet a few 
lingering relies of barbarism still 
exist in the local ostracism of those who were 
its victims, and from whose limbs its chains 
have been unloosed ; but this proposed amend- 
ment, if adopted, will sweep the last of them 
away forever; and it will 
summation. We shall then have no aristoe- 


yave their 


cause 
lo perpetuat e its own 


its 


the great 


be a glorious con- 


racy of race; no privileged classes: mo tax 
ation without representation; but a just Gov- 


ernment, deriving all its powers from tlhe con 
sent of the governed. 


I trust, sir, that this joint solution may 
pass; that the proposed amendment may be 
ratified by three fourths of the States, and 


thus become a part of the supreme law of the 

Republie. 

Power and Duty of Congress in Counting 
the Electoral Sote. 


MARKS OF HON. J 
OF 


Rk R. McCORMICK, 
MISSOURI, 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
lebruary 13, 1869, 


The House being in the C 


In tHe House or 


ommittee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union. 
Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, a few 
days since «a resolution was adopted for the 
governmeut of the joint session of the two 


Houses in dealing with the electoral vote of 
Georgia, 


= Re solve fh 


. Bl 
which reads as follows: 


the Ne nate, (the House « f Re 


‘presenta- 


i 


tives concurring, sat on the assembling of the two 
Houses on the second Wednesday otf Febr uary, 1869, 
for the cor ating of “the electoral votes tor President 
and Vice President, as provided by law and the joint 
rules, if the counting or omitting to count the elect 


oral votes, if any, which may be presented, as of 
the State of Georgia, shall not essentially change the 
result, in that case they shall be reported by the 
President of the Senate in the following manner: 
were the votes presented, as of the State of Geor 
gia, to be counted, the result would be, for —— for 
President of the United ates, —— votes; if not 
counted, for ——— for Presi ial of the United States, 
—— votes; but in either case ——— is elected Presi- 
dent of the United ‘States: ‘and in the same manner 
for Vice President. 

The provisions of this resolution are simply 
these: if the vote of Georgia affects the election 


GLOBE 


? 
je 


a. 


201 
Ho. Ol 


hers. 


but if 
sh all be 


not be counted, 
election then 


it shall Teet 
What 
intelligent reason has Cougress for such action 

By what rule ot 
governed in this precee ling? 
is Its authority under the ¢ 


action ? 
ing the electoral vote ot 


does not al 
the counted, 


“us this sense has 

Where 
for such 
Wi hy mock the pe ople of Georgia by 
tre their Sate int 
way? It more frank to that if 
vote of Georgia has been east in conformity 
with the political views of Congress it may be 
counted: but if it has not, be 
counted. 

But we are told Congress has a precedent for 
its action in the adoption of this resolution ; 
in 1821 a similar resolution was by Cougress 
adopted in reference to the electoral vote of Mis- 
souri, and again in 1835 the same thing was re- 
peatedin reference to Michigan. [deny the cor 
f Cheense ot Missouri 


rectness of 
and Michigan is entirely unlike that of Geor; 


common 
it been 


postitution 


his 
were say the 
then it shall 


that 


the proposition. 


tik, 
which is an original State in the Union and 
has never been out of the —— unless the 
heresy of secession is true. Under the Con 


‘in is entitled to choose a uum 

ber of electors equal to the whole number of 
her sentatives in both Houses ef Con 

gress, and no power under the Constitution can 
deprive her of thatright. Atthe time Missouri 
and Michigan attempted to choose electors they 
were Territories not in the Union, had never 
been in the Union, and under the Constitution 
were not entitled to choose any electors what 

ever. The resolution of courtesy then adopted 
by Congress toward these Territories who had 
made application to be admitted into the Union, 
and who had reason to hope would be declared 
States in the Union in time for them to parti- 


stitution Cie OTE 


repr 


cipate in the election for aor is now 
sought to be made a precedent by which C 
gress may reject the electoral vote of a soy 


ereign State ; andthe recent ac tion of this body 
has gone far toward the establishmentof 
cedent by which a partisan Congress at some 
future time may of the 
people and involve the country in anarchy aud 
revolution. ‘The action of Congress in reter 
ence to the vote of Georgia 1s without excuse ; 
it was purely partisan in its character, inflected 
a wrong upon the people of Georgia, and lor 


apre- 


overthrow the choice 


which no authority ean be found in the Con 
titution. Having given the reason for my 
objec tion to the joint resolution of the two 


Houses, | now proceed to consider the twently- 
second joint for the government 
two Houses, which reads as follows: 


‘The two ILouses shall assemble in the Hall of the 
th suse of Representatives at the hour of one o'e 


rule of the 


ek 
Pp. in. on the second Wednesday next succeeding the 
meeting of the electors of President and Vice Presi 
dent of the United States, and the President of the 
shall be their Presiding Officer. One teller 


shall be appointed on the part of the Senate, and two 


onthe part of the Llouse of Representatives, to whom 
shall be handed, as they are opened by the President 
of the Senate, the certificates of the electoral votes; 
and said tellers, having read the same in the presence 
and hearing of thetwo Houses thus assembled, shall 
makea list of the votes as they shall appear from 
the said certificates; and the vote having been 
counted, the result of the same shall be delivered to 
the President of the Senate,who shall thereupon an 

nounce the state of the vote and the names of the 
persons, if any, elected, which announcement siiall 
x2 deemed a suflicient declaration of the persons 
elected President and Vice President of the Unit 

States, and, ao ‘ther with a list of the votes, be en- 
tered on the Journals of the two Houses. Lf, upon 
the reading of any suc hcertifie ate by the tellers, any 
question shall arise in regard to counting th » votes 


therein certified, the same “having been stated by the 
Presiding Officer, the Senate shall thereupon with 
draw, and said question shall be submitted to that 
body tor its decision; and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives shall in like manner submit said 
question to the House of Representatives for its le 
ision. And no question shall be decided aftlirm 
atively, and no vote objected to shall be counted, 
except by the concurrent vote of the two Ho 
This rule provides for the settlement of 
questions which under the Constitution cannot 
arise. It recognizes the right of a ctaember 
of either House to object to the vote ot 
State, and provides that the vote of a 
when questioned shall not be counted except 


b y the concurrence of bot hi Ilo. ises. Suppose 








Oyo 
' > 
ilo. or Rups. 
that « HHouse should take advantage of its 
! ‘ inder th rule, and pet tently refuse 
int the vote of a sufthcient number of 
to defeat the choice of the people, 
mid not that involve the country in immi 
ent peril, LT assert the Constitution grants 


Congress no such powers, and whenever it 


sed it i 


is exer sa usurpation which from its 
very nature must tend to anarchy and the sub- 
version of our institutions. But we are told 
that some such rule as this is necessary to en- 
able Congress to reject the vote of a State 
when Cast in Opposition to the will of the peo- 
ple. ‘Po this it may be answered, the right 
to secure a fair expression of the people of a 
State, to decide who are chosen electors for 


State, and to correct irregularities of elec- 


tions sn a State is by the Const 


4 
itution secured 


to the States themselves. The Constitution 
provides : 
“Pach State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Levislature thereof may direct, a number of electors 
pualto the whole number of Senators and Re pre- 
entatives to which the State may be entitled in the 


Congress,.”’ 


Hey 


| te 
merit 


e the whole matter of lectors 


tothe State 


| if prol ible 
} 


hoosing « 
J and te best of reasons. 
of 
shou d be more 
the will of the peop le of 
electors comi ng 


that Congress, composed 


members from all the State 
ible to indg 


than are the 


ery eof 


a State from the 


State and chosen ly the people of the State? 
Suppose a State is politically opposed to the 
majority in Congress and stands in a feeble 
ninerity, are its rights and privileges more 

tfely lodvedinthe hands of such Congress than 
in its own’? Tassert Congress has no power 
under the Constitution to reject the vote of 
anv State: the exereise of such power may 
endanger the existence of the Pe publie, and 

nrevent which the Constitution declare ‘the 


te shall be counted.” 


But suppose a State fallen under the domina- 
fron of political faction which by corrupt legis- 
lution has disfranehised the majority, whereby 


elector c whom the people in- 
has Congress no power to 
hy the 
ained? Lanswer, 
ely situated must 
sto the judiciary of their country. 
uppose the people of a State to have 
electors who have corruptly cast the vote of 
the State in oppositi mn to the will of the 
ple, has € no power to reject 
vote? The till is, and aithough 
ourts cannot redress this wrong, and the 
ure dy, Is better they 
sul y of the ir own folly in 
iy unfaithful men to office than that Con- 
gress ‘ehoutd be clothed with a power the proper 
exerci which may redress the wrongs of 
a State, but the abuse of which might outrage 
the rights of a nation. [am now speaking of 
electoral votes east in conformity to the re 
the Constitution. Itis thus, I 
assert, Congress has no power to reject, 


have beea chosen 
tended to reject, : 
right this 
ind 


le thus 


wrong, rejecting vote thus 


tlently obt no. The peo- 


} 
look 


unfortunat for 


Again, 


chosen 


re dre 


peo- 
Oongress suc 
answer & no, 
ihe’ ¢ 

: : 
without it 


people rete 
i 


“oan Ter the penal 


1 
erect 


se ol 


quirements of 


L propose next to consider what constitutes 
an electoral vote under the Constitution. ‘That 
ristrument ye vides 

The cleetors shall meet in their respeetive States 


ind vote by baliot for President and Viee President, 
ne of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name in 
they ballots the person voted tor us President and 


euistinet ballots the person voted lor as \ ice Presi- 


t.und they shal 


der Limake distinet lists ofall persons 
voted for as Peesident and of all persons voted for as 
Vice President and of the numbers of votes for each, 
winteh lists they shall sign and certity and transmit 
sealed to the seat ot Government of theUnited States, 


ihreeted to the President of the Senate. The Presi 
the Senate shall in the presence of the Sen- 
nd tlouse of Representatives open all the cer- 
tifieates, and ihe votes shall then be counted.” 


ent oft 


l'rom this it appears that a separate list must 
be made for each person voted for, in which 
shall appear the name of the person voted for, 
the State of which he is an inhabitant, the oftice 
for which he has been voted, the number of 
votes he received, and by a comparison of the 
lists it mustappear that the electors have voted 
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of the election cannot 


| elections 


appointed — in contormity with the 
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Mr. 


Pre 
whom at 


Vice President. one of 


not an inhabitant of the same 


t und 
‘ASL IS 


a siden 
le 
‘The lists must bear the 
tf the elects 

lis addition to this I be lieve the laws ¢ f most 
of the States require the secretary the 
‘the State to certify to certain as 
that the persons whose names 


. . 
state with Lhemseives, 


signatures and certificates of rs. 
under 
facts, 
and certificates 
ttached are the persons legally 
chosen and qualified to act as electors for the 
State The lists thus made, signed, and cer- 
tified constitute an electoral vote which must 
be counted. But suppose the lists purporting 
to be the electoral vote of a State show the 
vote for President and Vice President to have 
been east for persons both of whom were 
inhabitants of the same State with the electors 
that a vote five times as great 
to which the State was entitled has 
been cast, returns cannot be counted, 
because the evidence of their unconstitution- 
ality is borne on theirface. It therefore is the 
duty of Congress to reject such vote; but in- 
formality in the returns, not affecting the elec- 
tion itself, are not cause for rejecting the vote; 
for instance, the name of a person voted for 
has been misspelt or the date of the return 
shows the election not to have been held on 
the day required by law, these being no part 
invalidate the election 
returns. These are questions coming properly 
under the jurisdiction of Congress, because the 
returns themselves furnish the evidence by 
which Congress is enabled to judge of their 
character. But 1 deny the power of Congress 
to go behind the returns and look into the 
of the States at which the electors 
were chosen with a view to ascertain the val- 
idity of the electoral vote, 
tution p rrovide 5 the el ctors shi ill be appointed 
in such manner 
State may direct. 


seal of 


are hereunto a 


themselves, or 
as that 
such 


because the Consti- 


as the Legislatures of each 

The action of electors so 
Consti- 
tution tality. I may add that 
the brief pe oe which is to elapse from the 
opening of the elee hate vote unul the inaugu- 
ration of the President wholly 
possibility of Congress investigating the 


Is a l'o this 


precludes the 
legal- 
itv of a State election. 

In the discussion of this subjec ‘t considerable 
has been said as to who shall count the vote. 
Vhis, I think, is a question of minor import 
ance, and on which the Constitution is silent. 
Congress may devolve that duty upon the Pres- 
ident of the Senate alone, as he is made by the 
Constitution the recipient, the custodian, and 
the person to open the returns, or it may be 
devolved upon the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House jointly, or on a com- 
mittee of both Houses, as is now the case; but 
in either event Congress ordinarily is a silent 
spectator of the transaction, a mere witness of 
the procedure: it is only when on the tace of 
the returns a palpable detect is apparent, a 
manifest Violation of the Constitution is evi- 
dent, that Congress may act while the vote is 
he counted, and its action must then be 
contined to these questions alone. After the 
has been counted nothing remains for 
Congress to do but to hear the results an 
nounced, except when the result shows no per- 
son to have received a majority of all the votes 
In this event the House of Representa 
ecomes the principal actor, and imme- 
diately proceeds to elect a President and Vice 
President forthe United States. Having briefly 
attempted to show the duties and power of 
Congress in dealing with the electoral vote of 


ing 


vote 


Cast, 


tives | 


the States, | now propose to show wherein it 
has transcended its powers in this matter. 
It will be remembered in the recent joint 


session of the two Houses, when the vote of 
Louisiana was announced, the gentleman from 
lennessee | Mr. 
vote ol that State, eiving a reason for his 
motion that no legal election had been held in 
Louisiana, 
Presiding Othcer, andthe two Houses separated 


as 


lhe motion was entertained by the 


GLOBE 


Mui LINS | moved to reject the | 


MeCormick. 
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to consider the motion of the gentlom., 
lennessee, No witness w: as eXamin : 
word of te stimony introduced in s iD? 
motion, and yet when the question Sars 
the House of Repre sen tative Bs “She \, 
of Louisiana be rejected ? SIXty-one 
voted in the affirmative. an tT 
An attempt to exclude the elect ral 
a State Npon éx parle evidence wou 1 a 
lation of every rule of law and eq y e 
attempt it without evidence, as as cee 
the House of Representatives, was a dion 


to the nation. Searcely had the vote os 
isiana been disposed of when the 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Burner.) fo 
in the wake of the gentleman trom ler 1 
introduced a similar motion in ne neet 
vote of Georgia, notwithstanding the yor. 
that State had been disposed a bv a 

resolution of both Houses some da vs befor 
oral vote was opened or the contents of: 
returns from Georgia known. Ihe Pres 

Oflicer entertained this motion also: whe 
upon the two Houses again separated to ‘ 
into consideration the motion of the gey: 


from Massachusetts. In this case 


wernt 


elect 


the S 


decided to be governed by the joint res 


adopted by both Houses in reterence : 
vote of that Sts ite, while the House DY an oy 
whelming majority decided to reject th: 
in total. In this eondition of affairs thy 
Houses met. ‘The Preside nt of the 
upon taking the chair, declared the res 
introduced by the gentleman from Mass 
setts out of order, although an hour befor: 
had entertained a similar motion aaa byt 
gentleman from Tennessee, which had 
rejected by both Houses, while the res: 
offered by the gentleman from Massaehus 


, 


had been sustained by the House of Repr 


atives 
Fhe President of the Senate, sustaine 
the Senate, determined the vote of Gi 


should be dealt with in conformity to { 

resolution adopted in reference thereto. 
gentleman from 
his friends in the House, determined thy 
of the House upon his resolution should 
tained, claiming that under the twenty 


ue 


Massachusetts, 


rule the vote of no State could be counted ex 


cept by the concurrence of both Houses, 
that so long as the House objected ( 
for President and Vice President could 


be announced. The President of the Se 
determined that the vote should then b 
nounced, and so ordered. The gentlemm 
Massachusetts with his friends determined 
the vote should not beannounced except! 
ecneurrence of the House. 
menced a scene in the House of Repres: 
tatives which every good citizen must conten 
plate with feelings of regret. The gentlems 
from Massachusetts, [ Mr. Berrien, | in lis su! 
sequent remarks before the House, charact 
ized the action ofthe President of the Senate a 
violation of the rights of the House und 


| twenty-second rule, and that it was the duty 


the House to resist the aggresssion, becaus' 
this precedent is established the Senate nv 
independent of the House and in oppo 
the judgment of the Llouse. declare in the futu 
who may fill the office of President. | avil gr t 
House nothing but the sacred right of res 
tion by which to redress the wron 
we to conclude from such arguments : 
Simply this: if) the vot 
State, and that reper yrds concurred | : | 
House, the action Is levi hut it n it 
curred in by the House and persisted WwW by 
Senate, it is an outrage which may justvy & 
olution. 


Mr. 


uv 
% Senate repects 


mrmates: 


n ¢ 


Ch; arm: an, there is no p mvwer il 


House, nor in the joint session of both oa ABES 


any State W 


to reje ct the electoral vote of : 
tutte on 


‘ast in conformity to the ¢ 
enactment of any law, the passage of any J) 
resolution, or the adoption of any joint I 
conferring such power one itheror | both Ho 


‘onstit 


And here com 


~ . 
srt 
iT | 
x 
r | 
\ 
hi 
hh 
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' 
| 
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<< are alike unconstitutional, null, 
It is not the recent action of the 
- Othcer of the Senate that should be 
~ sondemned, but it is the action of 
self in reference to the electoral 
States of Louisiana and Georgia 
sourunaualified condemnation. ‘The 
nre ceeding was a partisan Ineasure 
» a precedent has been set which a 
( ngress availing itself of may reject 
toral vote of a number of States sut- 
. to defeat the choice of the people and 
vy te tothe Pre sidency a creature of its own 
eee unwarranted acts of Congress are 
part of a wide system of partisan le gis- 
vhich has afflicted the country for sev- 
irs past. The repeated reconstruction 
: *Congress have had for their object the 
tenance of political power. ‘The entran- 
nent of the negro and the disfranchise 
of the white race have had tor their 
} the maintenance of political power 
lenial of certain States the right to pa 
ite in the late presidentias election and 
tion of the elector: al vote of another 
have had tor their object the mainte 
ot political power Phe enactment of 
ww regulating the tenure of civil offices and 
neachment of the President have had for 
‘ct the maintenance of political power. 
ecause the Constitution has interposed 
ority to prevent these aggressions of 
t.too. has been m: ade to run the gaunt tlet 
y Congress in order that it be tortured 
. rmity with the requirements of party. 
Chairman, the signs of the times do not 
tthe belief that this Republ is to be 
¢ duration; our institutions cannot live 
‘se repeated innovations: we must 
r bid adieu to the other. 
Contested-Election Case. 
SPEECH OF HON. S. N. PETTIS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 18 and 20, 1869 
House having under consideration the con- 
\-election case of Chaves vs. Clever, from the 
New Mexico— 
PETTIS said: 
Mr. Speaker: Ihave noambition that seeks 
ation by unnecessarily trespassing upon 
me and patience of my associates here, 
i especially when the consideration of ques- 
sot vital importance to the people and 
country are demanding the attention of 
ress, and my apology for what might 
ther circumstances be considered an 
rusion is found in the fact that the rela- 
which | sustain to the report now under 
eration makes it proper that [ should ask 
ndulgence of the House for a short time. 
iU1S subje ct salidae es the old ques tion of 
gy by which our fathers were oppresse d, 
iinuvolves the invasion or protection of the 
rest interests that belong to an American 
‘n, his personal, political rights. The 
re that the contestant makes is, that by 
id nd violence he has been deprived of a 
n this House in consequence of the false 
rau ik ilent re turn of votes by bad men to 
ritorial oflicials of New Mexico, and his 
det nied a rep resentation upot n this floo t 
representative of their choice. Chis 
ed | by the sitting Delegate, and thus the 
rmed between the parties to this contest. 
stim lOny in the case is vol ulnbinous, and 
it eal the law bearing upon the cont: 
y the parties and their counsel were fully 
“I the 17.606 votes cast. as returned to the 
re tary ot the lerritory, it dee. ps are od from the 
‘racts aud poll-books forwarded by the pro 
ej 'e judges of the various counties that die 
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(onteste f ie erion 


Pettis. 


sifting Delegate had received a majority of 540, 
and upon that showing a certificate of election 


was given to hi nd upon it he was admitted t 


> 2 


Mya ) 
stant, Colonel 


a seat apes or. The conte 
pte result, after learning 
Clever ha Ly ‘d the e tif ite of 


A 


Chaves, anticipatin 
that Mr. 


election, gave notice « f the contest and pro- 


ceeded to make up his e;: ise, wh 


~ He 


for final decision. 
mony shows, that in some pr 


ich is now here 
leged, and the testi- 


»? 


s the poll- 
books were altered and changed, by whic! 
some instances Mr. Clever’s vote \ 
rially increased, and in others the e 
vote was greatly reduced in fraud of his rights 
and in violation of law. Itis true that such 
charges were and are of a grave character, and 
the committee gave the whole subject that care- 
ful consi eration that itsimpo lemanded. 
In the county f Rio Arriba, at the precinct of 
Pierra Amar ‘Hla. it is a that 464 votes 

polled, of which Mr. Clever reeeived 452 
and Mr. Chaves 12. That state al fucts is set 
} 


ecinect 


riance ( 


vy the poll book of _ prec cinet. C 
Chaves maintains that t he poll-I 
he facts, and that onl y SO votes were cas! 
precinct, ot | 


received IZ a 


book fal 


) 
wlil he 


Felipe Madrid, one of the « rks of the elec 
tion, and Francisco Martin Y. Sanches, one 
of the dves, t fy tl $54 votes were polled 


of which Mr. Clever received 452 and Mr. 
Chaves 12. 

Ygnacio Mier: 
‘ say that 
polled, of which Mr. Clever 
Colonel Chaves received 12. 
educated man, 


l and 


only SVU or S2 votes were 


duan 


received 6S an 
Miera was an 

and, as he testifies, was present 

‘ntive observer ot the 

ing the whole day, and saw the votes counted 

and heard the result 1 have 

already s tated, 

} 


Elise ‘Oo Su 


oe 
and an atte election dur- 


announced that 


azar testifies to the same effect. 
lle Was a@ Cand lidate for the oflice of senator 
ind was present from the casting of the thir 


or fourth ballot; was at the table at which the 


votes were received the whole day: kept ; 
tally-list of the votes polled, and that when 
the polls « ‘lose d aes the judge Sand secreta 
ries announce that Mr. Clever had received ¢ 


‘} 


and Colonel Ch 
The credibility of 

Madrid is questioned by the testimony of | 

Sovats, who states 


votes, aves 12 votes. 


the statement of Felipe 
that he saw him a 
two after the election coming with the ballot 

ox and pi 
count 


ber of votes cast at that pre inct was Sw, of 


-books from Tierra Amarilla to th 


y seat, aed that he told him that the num 


which Mr. Clever had received 68 \ and 
Colonel Chaves 12 

Che credibi of the statem { rane o 
Martin ¥. Sanches, one ot the 1dg is im 
peache | by the testimony of Maior José D 
Sena, sheriffiof the county of Sante Fé.whotes 
tifies that shortly after the election lrancises 
Martin \ sinche \¢ l ore Ot ele - | 
: . 


who testifies on behalf of Mr. Clever, told him 
that to the best of his recollection the num 

of votes cast at Tierra 
100; and yet this man testified s 
ward that 4 were polled at th t precinet. It 


Amarilla did not exceed 





would appear, theretore, that th epond 
ance of testimony as between ) ‘ ( 
two on each side—is in favorof Mr. Chaves, a 
the veracity of his witnesses has not 1 ques 
tioned. And then there is evidence cor t 


ating the testimony of the contestant stwo wit 
nesses that goes a great 


ing the p sition Cla 


At the election held at this precinct the year 





previous for county officers and members ot 

Le 7?" ire only 37 votes were polled, and the 
year following the election nowin controvers 
the re vistration list « of this precinct show ny 
119 il votes; yet the returns of this election 
he! ble intermediate vear exhibit about 


tour times the number registered the next 
ceeaing year. 
| it noll book of this pr inet will not hear 


GLOBE 


20S 
, 
Reps. 


Inspection the names of the two elerks of 
the ¢ on, ely * Madrid and Miguel Gal 
legos. are signed very differently on the last 
page to the certificate from what they are on 
the first page to the o ith. Lhe name of th 
latter on the first page written nig 

riais on the last to the « ifieat tis written 
M iel Criille and it IS ih} t i my 


same person 
‘gt % 
* words, t 
two names on one page, an q some other pel 


son the two names on the other page. 


& 
t 


“1h ingly obvious that the pame preten ne 
to be that of Miguel Gallegos was written by 
different persons on the ditfe 
’ : iE 
ed by the auiter 


orthography 


rent pages, i 


is demons 


ence 


hip and 


cumstanee going to show th n 
either case write the name " 
his signature is found inthe fa 

is not properly spelled in eit ned 


it Is a rational presumption th: 





spell his own name. 
i¢ pou book wears 
having been hoully handled. 

Lhe clerk of the judge ot 
pear 


the election. 


the 
probate, who ap 
end to Mr. Clever in 
thatthe poll-book of 1 

and the I 


been aftr 
testitie 
made, 


together just as the yVnow 


sto have 


precinct Was aves stitch t 


! 
ion, ure, When he Sent art 
et 
to the but an inspection of the po 
book tenn s clearly that such could not have 
| } } 


le Case, lor it Was man 


together after the names had been recorded 
and the figures designating the respective num 
bers of the votes had been written, as ‘ 
stitches Im some instances pass through 

first figure of the respective numbe heat 


0k had been tampered with 
after it left the hands of the othcers of the « 

had been fraudulently added, 
or that the poll-book had been reconstructed 


Or fru PLC d entire and the haimhes wna liyure 


therein betore 1t Was sewed tocethe 


and atter it had passed iuto the hands ot thy 
pada ol probate, or at least that the vo 

and freures therein recorded were not written 
duri the election, as the figures could not 


have been so written while the book was in thi 


A cirecumstanee going strongly to eorrobo 





haves 


rthen the witnesses of Mr. 
in their statement that there were only SO vote 
polled for Delegate at this precinct is to br 
fact that the other party has failed 
to take the testimony of Migu 


clerk of election, whose name on 


lL Galligos, the 
the 
idently twice forged, and also tl 

he sand. an Loy OZ, 


election, lt iL were 


‘nardo San 
f the 
rad been poll las: 


Mr. Clever might, by bringing th 


Witnesses to the tact, and 


the presumption is that their depositions were 
not uise because they could not conseren 
t \ tify that 464 votes were p yled. My 
Clever} ft to rely tor proof of Ins large vo 

at tl ton the manifestly unfair poll 


s, whose testimony 
redited, and who are contradicted 


by two otner witnesses 





whose veracity 


unimpeached, —s who te stify that there were 
Only Si votes pr i - De legate at th pre- 
cinct, of which 6S were tor Mr. Clever and 
tor Mr. Chaves 


A careful examination of the poll-books « 


this precinet, and an an tlysis of the test 

1 both sides, taken in conneetion with co 
roborating circumstances, leave no d 
the corr ness of the withesses Juan Y L 


Mierroand Eliseo Salazar, who tes ry tl © 


si) votes were cast lor Delegat ‘al i rra \1 


rilla: and that being the ca Mir. ( 

comes entitled to a eredit of “4 

were ln proper “it dl lilaw imieo | 

Mr. Clever Deyond t iv that | 

| ive no adouv h 4 1e | On 1S & 
rgery, and tha t I pol 4S 
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before the board of election upon election day ; 
that is, at the polls. 7 ; 

rom the preeinct of Santa Clara, in the 
county of Mora, 209% votes were returned —19 
ior thecontestant and 190 for Clever. Calonel 
Chaves contends that only 52 votes were polled 

32 for Mr. Clever and 19 or 20 for Colonel 
Chaves. 

José Angel Padilla testifies that he knew that 
only 52 votes were polled; that he derived his 
knowledge of that fact from seeing the poll-list 
all day, and the numbers on the poll-list as the 
names of the voters were taken down by the 
clerks of the election, and from counting the 
votes as they were polled. 

Benigno Baca, one of the judges of election, 
testifies that he thinks there were 209 or 210 
votes, and that, though he could not read or 
write, he supposed that the true number was 
put down by the clerks of election, and that he 
knew it because the other judges could read 
and write, and he was present at the counting 
o! the votes. 

Manuel Abicta says that be arrived at the 
polls after the votes were counted, and that it 
was publicly announced by the clerksand judges 
that there were over 200 votes given, and that 
Chaves had received 18 votes and Clever the 
The other two judges were not 
called by Mr. Clever to testify, nor was the 
clerk, Fernando Nolan, who was a eandidate 
for the Legislature on the Clever ticket. The 
contestant summoned Nolan, but he refused to 
attend, and was lurking around the place of 
tuking testimony while it was going on, show- 
ing reluctance to testify. At this precinct only 
five months previous to this election for Dele- 
grate 35 votes only were polled at an elec- 
tion for local officers. and in 1868, the next 
vear aftee the election for Delegate, the regis 
tration list showed only 106, yet it is pretended 
that ZOU votes were polled at an election in the 
intermediate year. 

An examination of the poll-book discloses 
beyond all question its total want of integrity. 
‘The names of the three judges, Jesus Barreras, 
Jorge Chaves, and Benigno Baca, and the name 


‘ balance.”’ 


of the clerk, Fernando Nolan, as purporting to 


have been subscribed to the oath, are all written 
in the same handwriting, and the same name 
as signed to the certificate of the result are also 
written manifestly by one person, but ina hand- 
writing entirely different from that in which 
they are written on the first page. The name 
of Jesus Barreras is spelled properly as sub- 
scribed to the oath, but in the signature to the 
certificate it is spelled Bareras. The Christian 
name of Jorge Chaves is spelled Jiorge to the 
oath and George to the certificate. The Chris 
Han name of Benigno Baca is spelled improp- 
erly Benino in both places. The name of the 
Justice of the peace purporting to have sworn 
the officers in is written to the jurat Bernardo 
lores, the surname, which is Torres, being 
spelled wrong. The name of the same man 
is signed as justice of the peace, on the last 
page, Bemandia Torres—the surname being 
spelled wrong in the first instance and the 
Christian name in the last. There can be no 
doubt that two different persons wrote all of 
those names except the name of the clerk, 
Fernando Nolan, who doubtless wrote all the 
names on the first page, and even his name was 
manifestly written by another person in his pre- 
tended signature to the certificate. It is very 
apparent that every name on the poll-list from 
No. 57 to the end was written by the person who 
forged the names of the officers to the certifi- 
cate. Every vote recorded atter the forty-third 
vote was recorded for Mr. Clever. ‘These cir- 
cumstances clearly indicate that the poll-book 
of this precinct passed through a severe ordeal 
of manipulation and impugn the integrity of 
the entire poll. There can, at least, be no doubt 
of the correctness of the testimony of José 
Angel Padilla, for his frank and positive testi- 
mony is corroborated by the appearance of 
the poll list. 


Contested-Llection Case—Mr. Pettis. 


So far as the contestant’s allegations are con- 
cerned touching the impropriety and illegal- 
ity of the elechon in precinct No. 11, known 
as LaJunta precinct, Mora county, the commit- 
tee found the facts to be as alleged. and that 
coarse, improper, vulgar, and threatening lan- 
guage was used by the friends and supporters 
ot Mr. Clever, and that it was done to intimi- 
date and prevent persons from voting for the 
contestant, and yet did not recommend that the 
entire vote of the county be thrown out, but 
only the 100 votes that Walter Fosdyke, one 
of the judges of election and a Clever man, 
testifies were fraudulently added to the poll- 
list and the certificate changed and forged so 
as to correspond with the fraudulent altera- 
tion or addition. The committee should have 
probably gone further and thrown out the vote 
of the camp-followers and lawless persons who 
voted in violation of law at such precinct. 

In this connection Mr. Fosdyke says that 
only 543 votes were cast, and that 100 were 
inserted in the poll-book after he had signed 
the certificate. Mr. losdyke is a man in high 


' standing, and his statements touching this mat- 


ter are corroborated by the certificate, the book, 
and the alterations apparent upon inspection. 
Mr. James I. Johnson testified that Mr. Fos- 
dyke stands as high asany man in the Territory, 
and that nothing ean be said against him either 
as a man of truth or honor. Mr. Fosdyke 
says that after the closing of the polls he,with 
the other othcers of election, having signed 
one of the poll-books and attested the result of 
the election, turned the poll-books and ballot- 
box over to Mr. Nelson, one of the clerks of 
the election; that he went to the house of a 
Mr. Kronig the next morning after the elec- 


tion to see Mr. Mink, and could not find him 


anywhere; that about eleven o'clock Mink and 
Nelson came out of a private room where they 
had been closeted during the morning, Nelson 
having the ballot-box under his arm. James 
IF’. Johnson testifies that he had a conversation 
with this samme Mr. Mink just before the elec- 
tion, in which Mink said, ‘* We must beat 
them, and even take our old books and get all 
the names of the hired men and take the list 
and put their names upon the poll-books,”’ and 
that he meant that Clever must beat Chaves. 
This is the Mr. Mink who was cloistered with 
Mr. Nelson and the baliot-box and poll-books, 
doubtless with a view of executing the fraud 
suggested in his conversation with Johnson. 
Mr. Nelson was subpenaed by Mr. Chaves to 
testify in this case, but he failed to appear, 
having left the country. 

Lain not at all clear that it was not the duty 
of the committee to recommend the throwing 
out of the whole vote of Mora county. The re- 
turns were not made by the judge of probate 
to the secretary as the law requires. The stat- 
ute is explicit upon this subject. ‘The returns 
of each county are to be sent by ‘* special mes- 
senger to the secretary of the Territory,’’ and 
the law recognizes no other mode of transmis- 
sion. The returns from Mora county were 
not so forwarded, but were placed by the pro- 
bate judge in the hands of one Harris, at Fort 
Union, a partisan of Mr. Clever, and by him 
sent through the medium of a common carrier 
to R. B. Mitchell, Governor of the Territory. 
Harris, to whom the judge of probate handed 
the returns, states that he inclosed them in a 
certain kind of paper and directed the package 
as follows: ** Governor Robert B. Mitchell, 
Santa Fé, New Mexico; value, $5,000,"" and 
thus he sent the same by express. It also 
appeared that the returns were covered by an 
inner wrapper, which was superscribed as fol 
lows: ‘* Election returns for Mora county, 
New Mexico, 1867. His Excellency Governor 
R. B. Mitchell, Santa Fé, New Mexico.”’ 
While Mr. Harris was upon the witness stand 
he was shown the inner wrapper, and he did 
not recognize the handwriting of the super 
scription or the superscription itself as ever 
having seen either before. He testified that the 
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inner wrapping, on which was written 
dress that he did not recognize. was 
form of a sack or bag, such as merch: 
to put sugar and coffee in. Vincente | 
the judge of probate, testified thar th. 
books, when he left them with Mr. ij, 
transmission to Santa Fé, were jp, 
common wrapping paper, such as is ys.) 
country stores, and not in the form of » 
or bag. By a departure from go plain s ' 
vision of the law in the forwarding of the 
turns an opportunity was afforded for tanyyu... 
with the official returns; and in view of the a 
that the returns from precincts Nos. 11 and 
LaJunta and Santa Clara, were altered, as |). 


Ant 
it 

, 
‘ 


’ 
i 


eu 


already shown, can any one doubt tha: 


were violated and tampered with? No 4 
this unlawful transmission was adopted cad 
itate this intermediate manipulation of the -. 
turns, as they were bandied about in (, 
violation of law, and the presumption | 


| only violent but conclusive that these fipou 


and alterations were made while dn f»,, 
With reference to the vote at the thirtres 


| Moreno precinct, in the county of Mora 
| which the committee disallowed in their 


| the testimony of Vincente Romero, the py, 


judge of the county, ought to be suthesey: . 
| dence of the correctness of the report u 


point, and he testifies that he did not at 
time consider that precinct as having any 

existence. But the secretary of the [er 
settles the question beyond all cavil by tes 
ing that the precinct was established |) 
Legislature in January, 1868. The vote o: 


'cinets Nos. 13 and 14 in the county were ox 
| cluded by the committee, and rightfully, ¢; 


they were not established by law watil the 


| year after the election of September, 1507, 4 


153 votes more were returned for Mr. ( 
than Mr. Chaves. The first of such pri 
was known as Rio Bonito, the second 
Valle de Missouri, in the county of Sov 
The proceeding of the probate judge 
county of Dona Anna as disclosed by the 
mony Was extraordinary, not to say outrag 
and criminal. He was: himself a candid 
election upon the Clever ticket ; and by th 
turns from the different precincts as madi 


judges and clerks he was defeated, and C 


169 votes behind Colonel Chaves. The vor 
his county was, by a process to which | 
presently reter, changed from a majority o! 
tor Chaves to 144 for Clever, and the detest 
probate judge declared elected by the ! 


i ulent and unauthorized acts of himself a 


those acting under and with him, Of 510 vores 
that had been cast and returned for Mr. Chaves 
168 of that number were rejected, as the mas 
ter of ceremonies would have it, for illegai'y 


, 


and insufliciency of the returns, and 50> stricsen 


| from the poll-books outright. 


. . } ! 
'the exercise of such power by the | 


The sitting Delegate rests the authority ! 
proor 
judge on a law of the Territory, which direc’ 
him to publicly examine and count the ¥ 
polled for each candidate. ‘I lie authority s 
claimed for the probate judge’s action Iss 


| ply monstrous. It is the first real board 


| Opposite the name of the voter; 


e. ° ° 0.8 0) niar m 
political inquisition that ever fell under my 


observation. The terrible system of frauds! 
the city of New York, which my colieagu 


ty 


(Mr. Ketey] charged as having been } 


trated there in November last, and which was 
so warmly and emphatically thrown be bby 
the honorable member from New York .*! 


\ 


Brooks | as having been originated in Phila 
phia, whiten when compared with those (s 
closed in this case, and which have 1 
but their coarseness and boldness to r 
mend them to the favor of this House. 
twenty-second section of the compiled laws 
the ‘Territory of New Mexico, page 49". ' 
these words: 

* Sec, 22. All votes shall be by ballot, each * 


qu i i , > ere 
being required to deliver his own vo'¢ in pe : 
Each ticket shall be numbered, and thenumber Ps 
said ticket shalt (8 


tested, 


no case be examined unless the election be con 


ed Ol 
thep 
ves Nk 
No, 12,1 
ction 
ng Wi 
wed | 
t rejec 
it app 
Mr. ¢ 


ves O 


t Santa 
tie 3 
Mr. { 
inti 


nded 


vw ap 
i wh 
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vered by the judges of the election 

wre judge of the county, who shall retain 

Aut. the expiration of the time allowed for 
i racting of the election, and they shall then be 


seventeen of the same law only au- 
- the judge, as Canvasser, to examine 
ied larity of the returns or votes The 
. as to decide upon the legality of votes 


r Delegate, according to law. by the 


lad eu tl 


th, - of election to the judge of probate. 
- 1 . , ’ : ) 
MDs y rs exclusively to the House of Repre- 
the fan ratives 
and |) e probs ite judge rejected the vote of pre- 
is | t No. 6,1 this county, bec: iuse the peo ple 
al they he opening an the polls up pointed a judge 
d election in place of an absentee, which was 
LO ty inder section fifteen of the election law 
the py eth lerrit ory, page 134. which is substan- 
d Leopy ofa provision that is to be found 
: the statutes of nearly every State. and is 
g words tollowing : 
; cee. 1. If any probate judge should fail to ap 
+ the judges provided by this act, or if trom any 
hea ce they shall tail to ittend to their respective pre- 


nthe day of the election, it shail be lawful 
ijority of the qualified voters, in the precinet 
said vaeaney occurs, to appoint jadges, who 
juct said election in the same manner and 

e sume effect as if they had been wpPPpommler i by 


idge of probate as provided in this act. 

e returns from precinct No. 7 were re- 
ed on the ground that the clerks did not 
ee the poll-books and eertifieate, although the 

ves had, while the poll-books of precinet 
6, 12, in Mora county, subject to the same 
; tion, were allowed, the one varying or dif- 
vg with the other only in this, that the one 

\ ed at led a majority for Clever, and the 

. rejected cast a majority for Colonel Chaves. 
ltappears from the testimony that 23 votes 

\ir. Clever were rejected as illegal by the 

ges of election at precinct No. 3 in the city 

Santa Fé, but that the judges were subse- 

‘ly induced to count them, in the returns, 
\Ir. Clever, under the influence of threats 
itimidation on the part of his friends, who 
d the polls armed with pistols and blud- 


s alleged by Mr. Clever that 82 alien votes 
lied for Mr. Chaves inthe county of Santa 
lle alludes to a certain class of persons 
were citizens of the Republie of Mexico 
by the fortunes of war betwe en the Uni 
states and that republic the region of coun 
of which the Territory of New Mexico is 

\ Ya part became ceded to the United States, 
i who by the stipulations of the treaty of 
54 daloupe Hidalgo were clothed with the 
nvilege of retaining the character of Mexican 

s, provided the declaration of an inten 


cen }to retain their allegiance to their former 
erelgn should be made within a period \ 
4 guated by the said treaty. 


lorthe purpose of proving that the alleged 
“2 allen votes were polled by persons who, in 
rsuance of that treaty stipulation, had de- 
ired their intention to retain the eharacter 
Mexican citizens, the sitting Delegate took 
etestimony of Donacrana Vigil, who testified 


t that he filled the office of acting Governor of 
lerritory of New Mexico under the Harney 
g ae: that he continued in that office until Col- 
tel dohn M. Washington entered on the duties 

I othee of civil and military governor of 


S lif 


M xico; that he was in the dise ‘harge of 
\ e duties of secretary of the Territ ry when 
‘olonel Washington issued a proclamation 

lis juiring the inhabitants of the ‘Territory to 
° “ect whether they would retain the character 


fexican citizens; that by virtue of said proe- 
lation a book of registry was ordered to be 
ed in the offices of the several prec inets of 
erritory, in which the names of those who 

d to retain the character of Mexican citi 

ns sie be recorded ; that he saw from the 
ot hames of persons residing in the county 
Santa Fké—which seems to have been handed 
ed /bim while testifying—that those names, to 
ie best of his recollection, were in the book of 
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registry opened in the said county for the recep 
tion of the names of those who wishe d to retain 
] ‘haraeter of M oe ' a 

character Of Mexican citizens, when the 
1} 
Ul 





turned to the seeretary’s o 
by the jud re of probate 


ie 


of the county of Santa 


Witnesses are then introduced to prove that 
persons of the same names voted for Mr. Chaves 
in the election now in contest. If those persons 
registered their names as evidence of their 
intention to retain the character of Mexican 
citizens under the provisions of the treaty, their 
act became a subject of record, and that record 
should have been produced, or, if the record 


could not have been obtained, a ce rtified copy 
of the same should have been produced, and if 


the record had been lost or destroyed, its 
absence should have been accounted for. The 
rule of evidence is, that the best evidence must 
be produ ed of which the nature ot the case is 
When better evidence is withheld 
it is fair to presume that the party had some 
sinister motive for not producing it, and that, 
if offered, his design wou ld be frustrated. Be 
sides, there was no evidence of identity to show 
that the persons who were all leged to have 
declared their intention to retain the character 
of Mexiean citizens, though they bore the same 
names, were the identical persons who voted 
for Mr. Chaves. Other attempts seem to have 
been made by Mr. Clever to show, from the 
same cause, ineligibility on the part of those 


1) 
susceprtibie, 


who voted for Mr. Chaves, but his testimony 
has been insufficient for the purpose. 
It seems, then, from the evidence that it was 


before the election 1867 resolved upon by 


bad men that Colonel Chaves was to be de- 
feated and Mr. Clever elected. When an 
offense against the laws, against the rights of 
the people of the lerritory—saying nothing of 
the rights of the contestant that were to be 
stricken down by the conspiiacy against the 
ballot-box, was so early and ouclhy planned 

can anybody affect surprise at the disclosures 
made in the testimony showing that alter the 
election had been held, and under circum 
stances unauthorized, in unusual places, iegal 
voters permitted to vote, because resistance 
life, and persons prevented 
from voting by intimidation and threats of 
violence; that after all this being adjudged 
legal that still the contestant was elected : that 
a resort was had in the precinct Tierra Amer 
ila to add nearly 400 votes to Mr. Clever’s 
majority, and smaller majorities in several 
othe ars 3 and that failing still to overcome Col 
bad men resolved 
ipon the last conceivable monstrosity in this 
connection, and eap the climax of villainy by 
absolutely rejecting 393 votes that had been 
east for Colonel Chaves in Donna Ana county, 
without objeetion or challenge, with nothing 
to commend such action save bold-faced im- 
pudence and brazen insolence, and allin order 
to falsify the records of the county, that a le 
might be put in its mouth, and it made to say 
that instead of Colonel Chaves beir 


was dangerous to 


onel Chaves’s majority, that 


sx the choice 
of her pe op! e as it represe ntative De legate In 
this House b yamaj jonty of 169, that Mr. Clever 
was by a majority 144. I may say that it 
matters not whe ie Be acts prod cing such 
results were virtuous or vicious, it is enough 
to know that they were unauthorized, for the 
injury is the same in either case to the con- 
testant and an outraged people. 

‘Tne evil which men do live after them, and 
nothing is more foolish than injustice. The 
bad faith of these ballot-box stuffers and elec- 
tion-return manipulators, repeaters and re- 
jectors, come back to pester and plague them 
and theirs. Mink, Madrid, and Lemon, and 
their associates will die, but their infamy in this 
transaction is on record and will live after them, 
reaching down through the tide of time to the 
third and fourth g 
the ribs of their posterity, and like a chronic 
infirmity w ill be felt at eve ryc hange of weather 
And now ed this nation is emerging from tbe 


reneration, and will stick to 
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sea of trouble and errorinto whieh it had fallen 
because of the wrong of her people, and when 
a } ; o. . , 

the drv land has at fast rose through the great 


sea of blood and crime, I beg of you do not by 
| 


your action in this case do at which reeog 


1 esin that strug rling Perritory that has anited 
her fortunes, her interests, and her honor with 
our own, that foree, violence, and ona of 
law—thatis butanother name forrebellion—and 


graced a society whose chief 
necad pi shments were W hips, cdhains, yokes, 
thumb-screws, blood-hounds and brothels. than 
the age in which we live. Every injury super 
induced by a wrong act must be repaired hy 
the power having cont rol in the premises, and 
this upon a principle of primary 9 nd necessary 
Justic e: otherwise all the po: ints of social : and 
po: al contae t. instead of points of coherence, 
woul ld he come points of repulsion, and society 
would SOON Cease, 


Suffrage Constitutional Amendment. 


SPEECH OF HON. WOODWARD, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES 


ky bruary 20, 1869, 

On the joint resolution (S. R. No.8) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, 

Mr. WOODWARD. T wish to say a few 
words to day in behalf of the people of Penn- 
sylvanta. The conetitution of the State of 
Pennsylvama of 1790 was silent on the subject 
of negro suffrage. A diversity of opinion and 
practice to a limited extent grew up under that 
constitution, In some sporadie instances col- 
ored men were permitted to vote: butat length 
the question came before the highest J idieial 
tribunal of the State, and it was decided that 
the constitution of 1790, rightly understood, 
never permitted negro suffrage. 

That decision was based upon this ground, 
that the negro race never had become a part 
of the social compact of this country, a con- 
clusion that was deduced from the history of 
the negro race and their introduction into this 
country as slaves. It resulted very logically 
out of the great principle of the Declaration 
of Independence, that all just Governments 
should be founded in the consent of the gov- 
erned. A subject, inferior, ignorant, and idol- 
atrous tace, introduced into a country against 
their will to be slaves, would be greatly wronged 
in being treated as having consented to the 
government of that country. The African race 
has never consented to the government of this 
country. They are exotic, they are alien, they 
are strangers to the Commonwealth. They 
were brought here in violation of the laws of 
nature ; they were thrust upon us without their 
consent and without ours: and aceording to 
Pennsylvania law they never became parties to 
the social compact upon which all our polit 
ical institutions are founded. 

lhe people of Pennsylvania, penetrated with 
these truths, which their judiciary had thus 
recognized, amended in 18357 their constitution 
of 1790, and in defining the qualifications of 
elec tors inse rte “dl the word = white’’ before the 
word ‘*freeman.’’ ‘This was not only agreed 
to in their constitutional convention after great 
deliberation, but that amendment was submit- 
ted, with other amendments, to a vote of the 
people of Pennsylvania. And, sir, it is a part 
of the history of the times that those who were 
opposed to the reform of the constitution were 
especiaily opposed to this amendment, because 
of the popularity which it gave to the other 
amendments. I point t the House to the tact 
that the people of Pennsylvania thus, through 
their judicial tribunals and by their own pop 
ions, decided as solemnly as It 18 pos- 
sible for freemen to decide that the negro race 
was no party to the social compact and should 
not be admitted to the suffrage. 


ular elect 


> eee 
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£3 ost) 


ee 
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No Mi ope aker, that decre e has never 
bye if d. Qn tl contrary, ail political 
parties have recognized it and ae “d to it. 
| Republican pa is often a y have 
i i hoimtending to take out ” of tha 

idia isof our State government that cor- 
rstone, have asserted that they we re slan- 
d; that they intended nothing of the sort. 


‘ ave point d to the Chicago platform in 
nation Ol their assertion In conse 

ji of this disavowal thie Poenjoved im tt 
election, andin all the late election inour 
tate, a very large Welsh vote, which, [ tell 
1, they will lose from th lay that they lores 
Heoreo itlrac upon the poopie, Phey have 
ved that Wei livote by reason of their per 
\ t and apparently consistent denial that 
vere for negro suffrage. Nhe Welsh do 
ike the Irish; there is a lack of congent- 
ty ly yveen the two classes on aecount of 
‘ m and other causes. The Republican 
| tv, wine © the vy cannot carry the great body 
f the Trish pope ition, can carry a large pro 
portion of the Welsh so long a and only so 
long as, they can persuade that people they are 
honestanm ther prote ions against negro sul 
Phe effeet of the propo tion now before us 

»> chan the fundamental law of Pennsyl 
a. to reverse the historic and traditional 
policy of the State, to introduce into the 
be es of that great Commonwealth this ahen, 
foreign, unnatural element, which down to the 
present time the Republican party have told 


the people never was to be,a part of their pol- 
icy. Lask of the gentleman from Massachu- 
etts and of this House that betore this ec! hange 

—— by adop ted the whole pe opie of Penn- 


ania. be allowed to pass upon the question. 


WV hat answer does the gentleman give to this 


request? Tle has answered, sir, in your hear- 
that he cannot allow the offering of an 


nendment looking to that end because the 


Coustitution forbids him. I, standing here, 
asking the gentleman from Massachusetts to 


do an unconstitutional thing when I beg him 


to submit his amendment to a vote of the peo- 
ple! Well, sir, if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had never done any unconstitutional 
thing it would undoubtedly be a very great 
in in me to tempt him into transgression. 
ut, Mr. Speaker, let me tell the gentleman 


from Massachusetts that | asked him to violate 
ional provision when IL asked him 
to submit this amendment to the pe ople of 
Venusylvania. And, sir, within five minutes 
alter he refused to entertain my proposition, 


no Constitut 


he stood in his place and declared, as the 
report in the Globe will show to-morrow, that 


ional amendment was to be sub- 
the people of I deny 


this 


consti 
mitted to this country, 
that 
Its s submission to the pes ple, in the fair sense 
of the term, is exactly what | demand. The 
present Legislature of Ve nusylvania was elected 
last October. It was elect d while the Re pu b- 
leans were complaining that the Democrats 
slandering them in charging them with 
intending to introduce negro suffrage. That 
charge was declared to be a defamation upon 
the tair fame of the Republican party. 
yet itis to this present Legislature the gentle- 
submitting the amendment. 
iture not only not elected to consider 
t, but elected in the midst of 
‘niais that sucha subject Was tocome 
On this question they do not 
the people—were never chosen to 
them. If the gentleman will say 
Legislature was elected to consider 


were 


Han insists upon 
\ Legish 
any sach 
protuse de 
them. 


subye c 


before 
re present 
represent 
that this 





this or any similar amendment I will give up | 


the discussion. Nay, I will give him anything 
| have to give if he will hazard that statement. 
But he will not, and the fact must remain un- 
challenged that you are about to call upon a 
body of representatives to ratify your amend- 
ment who do not represent the people upon 
ratification might t 


just 


this q 1estion. II he 


ats 
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| ably represent the people. 
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well be submitted to any other body of men 


it might just as well not be submitted at all. 
What I propose is, that the amendment shall 
be submitted to a Legislature, the most popu- 
lar branch of which shall be chosen after this 
date, with this question before the eyes | f the 
yr ople. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts says that 


is unconstitutional. Because we ¢ 
not select the Legislature to which to submit 
our amendments. I deny his premises. I say 
that the Constitution devolves upon us the duty 
f selecting the representative body to which 
re shall submit amendments. When | read 
ie words of the Coustitution you will Lam 
right. 


Phe Congress, whenever twothirdsof both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution, or on application of the Legis- 
latures of two thirds of the several States shall call 
weonvention for proposing amendments, which, in 
either case shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as part of this Constitution when ratified by the 
Legislatures of three fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the 
or the mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by . stieré ss,”” 


chth- 


Why? 


ate 


It is as follows: 


oue other 

There, sir, is the constitutional devolution 
of the duty to exercise our discretion as between 
au Legislature and a convention to pass upon 
amendments. The duty involves the power. 
If we must choose between a Legislature and 
a convention, we may choose a Legislature or 
a convention elected last year, or to be elected 
this year. The Constitution does not shut us 
up to Legislatures now insession. We may take 
any Legislature that shall fairly and reason- 
And the ground 
on which I maintain that our discretion should 
be exercised in favor of a future instead of the 
existing Legislature is, that the people may 
have a chance to choose representatives with 
a view to this question. What right had the 
gentleman to say that the amendment was to 
be submitted to the people? It cannot be sub 
mitted to the people by being submitted to the 
present Legislature. Nobody knowsthat better 
than the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

When you have matured the form of 
proposition, throw it before the Legislature to 
be chosen next fall, and let the people under- 
stand that when we Democrats charged you 
Republicans with plotting for negro suffrage we 
did not slander you, but spoke only the truth. 
Put your amendment before representatives 


of the people chosen after you have shown your 


hands, and if they ratify it I will agree never | 
to raise my Volce again in Opposition to negro | 


| suffrage. 


And || 


ject. 


Llaving said thus much in behalf of an 
amendment which the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts will not let ine offer, I improve the 


opportunity to add a few more thoughts on the | 


general of negro suffrage. I have 
shown the House what has been the fixed po- 
sition of Pennsylvania in all time on this sub- 
lor more than thirty years all parties 
lave acquiesced in the rule of white suffrage. 
So far as | remember no publie man in Penn- 
sylvania has proposed a repeal of the rule. 
kiven the late Mr. Stevens, whose opinions 
were extreme on all subjects, never brought 
forward any measure to alter our constitution 
in this regard. He would not sign the consti- 


subject 


tution, as a member of the convention, and no | 


doubt he would have voted to his dying breath 
to expunge the word ‘‘white.”” So also, had he 
been spared, would he have lifted up his elo- 
quent voice to persuade the people of Penn- 
syivania to change their fundamental law and 
give the ballot to the but, 


negro; sir, | per- 
i< ! 
suade myself that he would not 


have been 
guilty of the insincerity and duplicity that have 
characterized the conduct of Republican 
party on this question. Having denied again 
and again that this issue was in last fall’s elee- 
tion, Mr. Stevens woul l have said, with charac- 
teristic candor, the representatives then chosen 
do not necessarily represent the people on 
this question, let it go to the next representa- 
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the 
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tives they may choose. Not 
white men in Pennsylvania 


thirty-two years in the 
but so also have the 


only h pee ¢ 1 
; ac jules a 
rule white cnf 
black men, ] es 
in which any yr 
var 


¢ 


Ot 


stance 


of 


a single in 


Ss of t t! iat el 


call 
tive nS have 
for a ch: wmige. The colore d peop le of P, 
vaniaare a quiet, ord¢ ‘rly, and resp, tal 
i ‘They enjoy full | protection « 
Pen nsylve ania abolishe dslave sa! 
whose preamble 
wbhorrence of the instity 
tantive provisions sh 
unmindful of the rig! 
than she was of the rights of 
With us the negro is esteem: 
If ly 


IS Tespect 


ass citizi 





an act 
her 
subs 
Was no more 


state 


is oft no 


whose 


race. 
lividual merits. 
and honest os 
patronized. [have many friends am 5 
and cherishing the 5 
them, Lam incapable of doing anyt 
representative capaeity to their prejy id 
But. sir. the ballot will be nO boon ' 
The assertion that itis neeessary to the 
tion of their civil rights is false, and. < 
Pennsylvania isconcerned, 


ng to his indi 
trnous, sober, 


only kind est 


is slanderoy 
negro no more needs the ballot in Penn, 
for his security than the women do fo) 
The whole history of that grand old ( 
wealth shows that the weak, the ignors 
poor, the dependent have been cared ty 
with a maternal solicitude. Look at he 
mon-schools, her colleges, her asylums | 
blind, the deaf and dumb, the insane; hep } 
pitals for the sick, her houses of corr Chi 
the erring, her prisons for the guilty, her 
fer the poor, for married women, her SVstet 
intestacy. What can Christianity or civiliza er 
do for the lowly, the poor,and the distress 
that Pennsylvania has notdone? Whodares; 
stand up and aceuse her of robbing the nes 
of his rights? Who has the audacity to ass 
that the ballot is essential to the negro’s sali 
and welfare? Founded by deeds of yea 
Pennsylvania has been just to all men, whet 
or black or white, and he wrongs be: at 
grievously who would undermine her instit 
tions upon the poor and false pretense 1 
her citizens of African descent ¢ 
It is not so. ‘eo 
But though this amendment is uncalled ; 


are Oppress | ‘ alter 4 


m by 
even by the negroes of Pennsylvania, a: id =e 
subversive of our fundamental law, it is s alae 
posed it will be astep toward universal suffray oo 
which gentlemen speak of as a great and be Cod h 
cent reform, I cannot help thinking. sir, wi 
such opinions are founded in a misapprehe ale 
sion of the nature of suffrage. Having on hts 3 
former occasion stated my views somewhat tain a 
length on this head, I will not enter again | Call it 
the subject, but will content mysert with s dm 
ing that suffrage is not a natural right any nh Lins 
than any other municipal regulation whi oh eX and t] 
perience has shown to be expedient. It does ine 
not belong to manhood in the sense in wie! eam 
the rights of life and lib rty du; but it is mp 
political trast which the majority may besto. ferior 
where it will best subserve the general wellat of su 
It is a conventional as contradistinguished If the 
from anatural right. Its bestowal, limitations. ies ¢ 
and exercise are regulated by the law of con term, 
venience or expediency. The que stion always darke 
ought to be, will a proposed extension of s fortur 
frage promote the peace and weltare of them 


body- -politie? When Louis N: apole on iu 
coup d'état that made him a despot oe re 
universality of suffrage, he demoustrat 1 how 108 
this beneficent reform of which we hear > aut | 
much could be made the instrument of a 
exorable tyranny; and the same reform: 
extended the basis of suffrage at Atheus bros 
in with it the odious ostracism 
greatestand best men of the city 
hese and many other examples that mis 

cited ought to teach us that when sull: | 
has tened or extended by force or fraud, just ail non 
of growing up out of the experience of the 

people, it is a curse and not a blessing. 


by wh wud 


were bal 
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7 constitutions are the outcrop: amendment. Ir such a high-handed wrong unmindfal of the fact that it would pr y 
ational life. Until lately they were loes not wake up of Pennsylvania require years ot rsistent la to n 
n the Wl i dreams of the ls, to the rey itio Vs ofthe Repub ‘ t ve chanees in oO 
rd the conclusions of experience. party , if they cant be uled by tair speeches saw WwW ch ty } e. John Stuart M 
common Mass have found to be ge { intot] SUpPpPoOre i us ; } VKing er ‘ ily Sav t 
ves they have secure Lint eir con > ready to | Ve I 1 ) iru } an | 5 il t i worn Ve 
-Stateand Federal. Sutfragehas been ical partnership in contempt of their solemnly — thing which professes much ; that its pet 
State to bestow or withhold accord- — recorded will, why then, sir, a sad and sicken- | stands in its way and is the great obsta ' 
liscretion. Nowhere has it been — ing degeneracy has come upon my native Stat its su s. Admitting the full fore 
women or minors or unnat iralized and, for the first time in | { » L shall blash to statement, and realizing how thanuklh 
Why? Ifa natural right, a God own myself her son. Africa never so demeaned elf-imposed task which | am about to 
tance to manhood, as it is some herselt. The hardy savages of the mountain — take, | rtheless feel it to be my duty. 
dled, why should it be withheld from — slopes in the interior of that continent never fore the expiration of my term of servic 
sus? It is withheld from them onthe  debased themselves to the level of the Bush offer the consideration of the people, | 
n it is in Pennsylv withheld menand Lot S e Cape ot G L tho} le « t at , 
expediency. Hum NO, nO, Si y { rn red be charg 
sat the trust could be b UX! ea G hone \ © i \ mer and rh ‘ ( i { pr W { 
ling these Classe s, and. asina t \ » a int inds to be LAV it t \ ( hake { m ne th { il Co 
election of a trustee on ground of | never would, and never did, voluntarily sur tion. The Clerk will please read. 

4 y is no affront to those who are render to an interior tribe of their own race Mr. WILLEAMS, of Indiana I would lik 
ad, very body « ‘xcept those strong much fess to an inferior race. And have we, to ask the gentleman trom Ohio why he of] 
nen Who, not just represt ‘ntatives ot pr yud Amet tus, SO lost ir ancestral tra li these prop sitions HOW 4 tf, 2S he L s, he has 

cand ‘* most ignorant of what they are tions that we can no longer be inspired even no h - of thie \ issage during this Congress 
1,’ clausor for ° ‘women’srights,” = by African example ? ASI [Lj oe » Phe gentleman from 
bly agree that it would be a deg We have seen in history the proud Roman lade ina | Mr. Wittiams| asks me why Liv 
the {male sex to involve them in) refusing citizenship to the most illustrious duce these propositions now if Lh "i ‘ 
ngibiliti S of the ball ot. Universal wiens >; We lave seen the 7 th and at ill and of the IP passaire, After the amendments 
attests that they are not suitable Vand ul Trani} | kt mmMan orancde ur it rt rd ist: we rea 1, uhh i betore iim Ling the observal 
1, therefore byan almost universal | have glowed over the struggles between the | which | propose to make, | will answer 
ey ure set aside. dhe reasons for Norman and the Saxon, the Cavali r and the Let theamendment provid r forthe modi 
| the negro are stronger and bette r Roun lhead, the Driton a ud t Scot, all ot Lioh © t O powel Ly read Ul 
‘which apply to female Between liens iaibsien <hthalanabeialee ceil eae to rik VETO POW 
the white man there isan ineradicable | shed their blood in defense of what they had The Clerk read as follows 
that must forever prevent that free, | inherited from their ancestors. But now, in Strike out clauses two and three in section seven 
course on which alone popular suf this sinete na century, we are to be held up || of the Constitu ion and insert the tollowing 
be based. as the first example in the wi rrld's hi tory of a , Every bill wt shall have passed the Hou 
' ; ; oe : ; . Rep 1 ind the Senate rall, befor | 
y stinetion, If be not inflamed into gre ‘at people surrent dering political trus is to one comes a law, be presented to the President of the 
y bad legish tion, does not prevent of the lowest and feeblest races of the world’s || United States; it ipprove, he shall sign it, but if 
wes from dwelling together harmo- population. The Anglo-Saxon of American eas oy ata etek ok came er 
ithe same community, assisting each = descent giving up the inheritance which has | at large on then Zou and proceed to reconsider 
labors and the charities of life, made him great to the African! Not tothe | it. It alter such reconsideration a majority of all 
. iting totheir mutual welfare. But > African in the wild freedom of his native | 5 on See ae : oo arr ue ih . 9 ve ' x 
Lattempt to foree them ae ene ind | jungles, but to the enfeebled, timid, ignorant with the President's objecticns, to the other House, by 
juaily you — the passions of descendant of a race of slaves! And these are yeee mat sahil KOW! ‘ a. eed red, aud 
tries and destroy the ha irmony of their | to be made voters and law-givers, to be our ceniiied ts oa ie Sa gia Seaman: & tae. sn 
ns. Out of these ama the weaker judges and representatives. Is there any pro- in all Cases the votes of both Llouses shalt be determ 
evitably come most damaged. It is founder depth of self-degradation than this? || ined by the yeas and nays, and the name of 
° 1 +: . : 1 5 " ; persou \ ne toramtloacaiost the bill shall be entered 
ssipie to provoke a contlict between the It theré be 1 have not courage to ex; plore il. on the Journal in each House respectively, Tf any 
in and the Anglo-Saxon races in which a éi bill shallnot be returned by the President within ten 
ie Atri ae will not be worst d. ; Mora The Executive and Judicial Power of the aa nt ito biabaes om sh i - an ce kemas 
you can force a sort of equality upon Nation has Increased, is Increasing, and | per as if he had signed it, unless the Cong) 
ya standing army and the lreedmen’s musi be Diminished. 7 adjournment preventits return, in which ease it shail 
hireau; you can oppress your own fellow- V3 . — . ’ a not be vi *. Eee es See n. oe t 
rymen in the he ype that the Aft ean will SI ue ( tl I LION, J. M. ASHLEY ? Reorasemtutie 5 meas be ne eovar) exe ept n 
you at the caltis erib, but as surely as OF OLLLO, tion of a journment shall be presented to the Pre 
{has made intellect superior to matter and Ix tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES. a ee : a hes por ook a apr atte aa 
white man to the black. the ¢ yuntry in on 13. 1869 proved by him shall ‘he repassed by the S wid 
ithey dwe!] toget her must be ¢ vroverne ‘db y COPUATY 1, ~e llouseot Representatives according to the rule i 
te men. The -y will not, they cannot main- The House being in Committee of the Whole on |) luwitations preseribed in the case of a bill 
a peaceful partnership in this matter. the state of the Union Mr. ASHLEY, of Ohio. I also offer the 
it prejudiceor what you will, philosophize Mr. ASHL 7 Y, of Ohio, said: following as a new article, which the Clerk wail 
| moralize upon it as you may, the fact re- Mr. CHAIRMAN: Me the last session I pro- | please read. 
that one is black and the other is white. pose d an Amen di nent to the national Constitu- line Clerk read as follow: 
id therefore they cannot cooperate in exer- tion which pro wided for the abolition of the To Provide forthe Appointment of Cu t iis 
ing political trusts. [ do not say that one ollice of Vice President, and for the nomina- 5 ARTI ' P oo . r tad t tee ist Cee 4 Ye 
' ay enslave the other—the superior may be tion and election of the Ps resident without the tenuate pesident of the U y shall kee! sree os > 


Paap to respect the civil rights of the in- intervention of caucuses, conventions, or pres- each meeting and of all official transactions, which 


rior race—but they cannot long be co-trustees idential electors. In addition to this there || record shall at all times be subject to examination 
by a joint committee of the two Houses of Coug: 


+ ] ' 


suffrage without riots and bloodshedding. was a Clause which provided that the election rhe executive council shall consist of a Secretary 
the time ever comes that the political desti- | of a President should never devolve, as now, || of State,a Secretary of the Treasury, a Secret 











s of this country, even for one presidential , on the House of Representatives. War snd Navy, a pan of the Lute ior, 8 Ate 
rm, are controlled by negroes, it will be the When submitting that proposition I intended eee ad tbe snaked aoe 4 
est day that ever dawned upon that un- to do no more than suggest the practicability lows: the S@nators and Repr sentatives shall m 
inate race. May God in his mercy to || of abolishing the office of Vice President and innually on the second Monday in December (unt 
mand us avert that day! . to call the attention of the thoughtful men of a nthe - on tae te wn ee oe . 
Alé ay. oi thre muse ot hepresentatives, in nt conver 
Now, sir, it is from considerations of expe- || the nation to the admitted defect in our pres- || and proceed to elect, under such rules and rr 
cy that I oppose negro suffrage. It isthe ent system of el eting the President. I did ; dearer vongress may Dy a ee. ' 
lof the negro as well as of the white man | not expect to secure, either at that session or || gach Sen iner anid shat Taaeinds 
prompts my op} sition. It is my desire || this, the favorable action of Congress on that ind a majority of given shall 
it they may live toge ther peace and hap proposition ; nor do | now expect to cure seep to = Pris , : os ; oe ; 
. as always onihee : Pennsylvania, | favorable action on the propositions [ain about | perm of ethee for enc! HM commen 
uds ne to depr cate this amen Ime rt. to present ] IK V h ) ei it the ma Mareh next succeed r tl ys 
A espe ipsa in Pennsylvaniaaright of mankind consent to reforms or changes ERGY. SASSY VES eh aa he 
mplain . in violation of all prece- any kind, especia ‘Vin matters Of governipen t which « ' the r num hall 
yt all consti Can a law, of your own I know how ace ustomed they are to run in the expiration of e: i, tha ; ber of 
platform, and of the peace of our Com- | grooves and how averse they are to agitators | te ee ta ened ee le : ; "1 a, ea 
weal Ith. vou repeal our constitution: with and to all ideas which disturb them or jog them a os + wh ar ard cane ie executiy neil 
it giving us a right to vote against your out of their aad and familiar pats nor am | between tie perto ial el na all 
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APPEN 


_-* — 


Ilo. or Reps. 


appointed for their regular joint meet- 


e time 
ta person tor the vuexpired term caused by 


atti 


nie eer 


such vVacaney, fi questions arising during the ses- 

ms oft the joint convention shall, on the demand 
of one filth of the Senators and Representatives pres- 
ent, be determined by yeas and nays; and thenames 


of the persons voting tor and against any proposition 
all be entered on a journal to be kepttor that pur- 


pose, and the Clerk of the louse of Representatives 
ehalibethe clerk ofsuchjointeonvention, Any mem 

beret the executive counchi may be removed trom 
otliee by aconcurrent vote of the Senate and Llouse of 
Representatives, separately given, Each member of 
the executive council, with the approval of a major- 
ity of said council, including the President, shall, b 

and with the advice and consent of the Senate, ap 

point all officers for his Department which by law 
may require the confirmation of the Senate. The 
persons thus appointed and contirmed and all other 
officers oragents in any Dep irtment may be removed 


in such manner as Congress shall by law provide 
ASHLEY, of Ohio. | will Say to my 
Indiana | Mr. Witttams] that I 
ameosdments as | have heretofore 
offered other prepositions which at the time of 
them [ did not hope to pass, I 
have sometimes offered propositions for which 
J had no intention of voting, in order to pro 


frend trom 


offer these 


offering 


see 


voke a diseussion of the question presented, 
hor this T have been roundly abused by many, 
while others have called me the ** suggesting 
member.’ To offer the propositions which [ 
now submit and advoeate them because con- 
vinced of their necessity. As the most dis 


graceful executive Administration 
ever cursed the country is about to die and pass 
into history, | believe it an opportune moment 
in Which to present and discuss such proposi- 
tions ws | now submit, so that the people may 
beapprised of the danger which threatens them 
in the future. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Indiana. 
not get a vote on them now. 

Mr. ASHLEY, of Ohio. [know that. Only 
a moment ago | said that I did not offer them 
with any hope of seeing them passed by this 
That does not deter me, however, 
from presenting and discussingthem. [know 
that many men would not present them unless 
assured of their favorable reception by their 
party. Teare nothing aboutthat. During my 
term of service here [ have been more con- 
cerned to be right than to have personal suc- 
cess or to have the eredit of securing the pas: 
of any particular measure. This is well 
known to my associates liere, and especially to 
gentlemen who tor the past ten years have been 
connected with the public press. I have been 
more anxious that the work in which I was 
engaged should be done and well done than 
| have been about what would happen polit 
ically to myself. | have always acted on the 
theory that politically he who would save his 
own life should lose it. If in our reeonstrue- 
tion measures the Republican party as a body 


) 
But you can- 


Congress. 


Saye 


had acted upon this theory, and gone to the root 


of the matter and made our Constitution eon- 
form to our new condition as a nation, instead 
of enacting laws and submitting constitutional 
amendments which were but patch-work, we 
should not now be environed with the diflicul- 
ties which surround us. I submit these prop- 
ositions because I believe they involve practical 
questions of the highest importance, and be- 
cause | believe that to statesmen no question 
alfecting the welfare of the nation or the rights 
of its citizens can be of secondary importance. 

Mr. (¢ 
necessity of the propositions which I make for 
the abolition of the kingly prerogatives of the 
President and fora modification of the veto 


which has | 


Chairman, | am a firm belidver in the | 


power, for selecting each of the officers for the | 
Executive De ‘partments by a joint vote of the | 


two Houses of Congress, and providing the 


manner of appointing and the manner in which | 


all appointees should be removed from office ; 
for limiting the term of service of judges of the 
Supreme Court, as also their jurisdiction; for 
making them after their appointment ineligible 
to any oflice under the national Government, 

except, perhaps, foreign embassadorships, and 
for retiring them at the end of their term of 
service on such pay as Congress may deem to 


(DIX TO THE 


Kerecutive and Judicial Power Mr 


CONGRESSLONaAL 


be justand proper. No less important, it seems 
to the question of ap pointing g United 
States Senators bya direct vote of the qui alified 
electors of each State | ry ballot, 


me, 18 


inste: lof elect 


ing them as now by the Lestalesares ot f the 
several States; and last, though not least, the 


necessity of securing to the 
able voice in the 


minority an equit- 
administration of the Govern- 
lo these several propositions [ invite 
the considerate attention of all who recognize 
the fact that the whole power of the Govern- 
ment is gradually but surely passing into the 
hands of the President and the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Chairman, it is claimed by the advocates 
of the veto power that under our form of gov- 
ernmeut the Executive re presents the whole 
people, and is the person in whose hands the 
re quisite power ought to be lodged to protect 
the interests and rights of 
check hasty and inconsiderate legislation. To 
this | answer that hasty and inconsiderate 
legislation may be checked and a careful re- 
consideration had of every bill which Congress 
may by the return of such bill by the 
President with his objections, and its recon- 
sideration and passage by a majority of all the 
Senators and Representatives elected and quali 
fied, as I propose in the amendment which I 
have submitted. 


ment. 


minorities and to 


pass 


lt is a fallacy to suppose that the minority | 


security from the use of the 

The only way in which such 
protection could be obtained tor them would 
be for the majority in the two Houses of Con- 
gress to concede to the minority the Presi 
dent, a proposition which the majority would 
not entertain for a moment. All know that, 


can have any 
executive veto. 


as arule, the party strong enough to elect its 
President will be strong enough to elect a 


majority of Representatives of the same polit- 
ical faith, so that there must always be added 
to the numerical strength of the representative 
majority the ¢ ope rative will of a President of 
their own selection, armed withthe veto power, 
and the additional power which under our 
system is secured to the President by tie use 
of the entire patronage of the Government, 
which, as all know, amounts to many hundred 
millions, 

If we can modity the executive veto and ob- 


tainan equitable representation in Congress for | 


the minority, the future of representative gov- 
ernment in this country will be secured ; with- 
out it we cannot have such a negative on the 
acts of the majority as will afford proper secur- 
ity to the rights of minorities, and the legis 
lative will of partisan majorities will by degrees 
be concentrated in the hands ofthe Executive. 
lhe experience of the past quarter of a cen- 
tury demonstrates the fac tthat the whole power 
of the national Government is gri eile but 
surely passing under the complete control of 
our Presidents. ‘The struggle of the great 
political parties for place and power strength- 


ens his authority, and makes his will during | 


his term of office the only law known to part- 
isan Representatives in Congress.  Aguinst 


| this violation of the representative principie 


and this dangerous innovation by our Execu- 
tives of the fundamental theory upon which 


/ our Government was founded [| am utterly op- 


posed. All will admit that the veto power 
conferred upon the Executive by the present 
Constitution is a power at war with the demo- 
cratic idea. There are but few men who have 
given the subject any consideration who will 
not concede that it is a dangerous power to 
lodge in the hands of any man, and that it is 
a power with which no man however able or 
reputable should be intrusted in a Republic. 
This power in the hands of any man who is 
not absolutely infamous oran imbecile enables 
him, with the use of executive patronage, to 
defeat the will of the nation so long as he re- 
mains in the presidential office, 
ever discharged the duties of 
office, nor is it probable that any man ever 
will, who is so far above the Representatives 


No man has | 
the executive | 


GLOBE, 


Ashley. 


-idents ought 


| dred and thirty-three members. 
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40TH CONG... 3p Spec 
either in wisd 


the lod; rinent of s eh) Vast 


of the people ¢ 
“as to Justify 
in his hands, 
I am willing, if after discussion it a 
best, have some 
inconsidera eo legislation, thar the Pr, 
shall have a modified negative such ag | 
pose, so that the Representatives of , 
ple may avail themselves of any syoo,. 
which a citizen so distinguished as our P, 
to be might make to ¢ 
when retarning a bill for their reconsid, 
I am unwilling, however, to intrust 
with power sullicient to overrule the 
ately formed opinious of am: jority of ally 
men who have been elected and qualifi 1 
Senators and Represetitatives in the Conor, 
of the United States. fhe ve to power 
conte ‘rre vd hy the c onstitutio; imakes the W 
the President equivalent to that of twelye sw 
tors, where then are seventy-cight memle, 
that body, and equivalent to thirty- -elght a 
bers of this tiouse, » hen compose -d of twe h a 


Om or Paty 


to chee k Again g } 


‘ 


rat 
any n 


Ge liby 


as ty 


Thus onen ' 
olten a very ordinary man, is made by this ans 


| democratic provision of our Constitution 


equi al in legisla ive power, and the theor 


that he ise qui alin wisdom, to fifty Senators. 
Representatives wheu the two Houses tog: 
have three hundred and eleven members, | 
instance,when the States are all represented iy 
the Senate, there are seventy-eight Seuators 
of this number forty are a majority. |t 
President veto a bill it requires two thirds 
the Senate to repass it, which, in a full Senare 
with seventy-eight members, requires fifty 
votes. I*rom this it will be seen that the yer 
power makes the President equal in legislative 
power to twelve Senators. In the House, » 


anid 


two hundred and thirty-three members presen! 


| fifty Senators and Representatives, 


| and distinet. 


| theory. 


it requires one hundred and seventeen votes! 
passabill. Ifthe President veto it, it requir 
one hundred and fifty-six votes to pass it over 
the veto, which makes the veto power of | 
President equal to thirty-eight members oft 
House of Representatives and equivalent 
when | 
Houses number three hundred and eles 
members. Add to this monarchical preroga 
tive the overshadowing authority which the 
appointing power always confers on an ext 
utive or king, and you have at the head of 
Government a man whose will is practicalls 
the law of the land so long as he is able' 
maintain himself in the presidential office. 
The framers of the Constitution intended t 
there should be three departments in this (1 
ernment, the legislative, executive,and judi 
and that these departments should be separa’ 
That was their theory. They 
hold, that no free Government can 
endure which violates this fundament 
If this theory be a correct one, the 


held, as | 


long 


i the Executive of this nation ought not to 


clothed with any part of the law- making powe! 
It was intended that our laws should sei 
embodied will of the nation, as authoritatively 
expressed by Congress. ‘l'o execute these laws 
was to be the duty of the Executive, and | 
hold that this ought to be his chief duty. lo 
clothe the Exeeutive with the veto power Is lo 
make him part of the law-making power, whi 
is a violation of the theory upon which U 
Government was org ranized. I shall mn 
cease my war upon this kingly preroga! ive. | 
believe it to be utterly inde fensible in adem 
eratie republic. Secure the minority an equ 
personal representation in the national | 
gress, as | propose, and there can be no neces 
sity for the veto and no pretext for maintaining 
so despotic and dangerous a power in the hands 
of any man. 

Examine the yea and nay vote of this Hous 
for ten years and you will find that whe 
majority of all propositior is were voted upou 
about one fifth of the members were abseut. 
If one fifth of the members of both Houses are 


u 


absent when propositions are voted upon, 4 
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it will be found that the larger number |) has been on an average during all that time 
the majority party. In a House of two |) over one hundred million dollars in the public | 
‘od and thirty-three members we will |} Treasury. 


A 


Secret in this cily to ¢ ynfer with a President 
io ie : > . so , 

whose apostacy was known to all meu and 
Wuose treason was as clear as the sun at noon 


‘ about one fifth are absent, say, one 
tod and ninety votes; of this number 
-y-six are a majority. If the President 
ven a Dill with his objections, my amend- 


Mr. Chairman, if the ablest statesmen of the | 


past generation were alarmed for the safety 
of republican institution, because of the use 
which the executive power could make of the 


day. No such meetings would ever have been 
held, no suchinfamous proposition would have 
been for a moment entertained by these men, 
but for the fix 


; t that the President had the veto 
- requires the bill to secure one hundred 


: pyenteen votes tO again pass it; whereas 
_jer our present Constitution a less number 
- make two thirds of a quorum and pass the 


patronage of the Government when its entire | aud appointing power. Beforethis corrupting 
revenue did not exceed $25,000,000, and its || power men intrusted and honored by the Re- 
officers were less than one fifth of the present || pul 


publican party abased themselves, and for a 
number, what would be their amazement could || time imperiled the future of the Republic. 


d 


ch i, over the veto. One hundred and seventeer | they look upon these figures and realize the || OF THE PARDONING POWER. 
oe members make see in a full House com- | enormous increase of power and patronage |! Mr. Chairman, in order to prevent the abuse 
eli} ced of two hundred and thirty-three mem- || now claimed for the Executive and couceded || 


| of the pardoning power now conferred by the 

Constitution on the Executive, section two of 
| article two Ought to be amended so as to read: 
And he [the President! shall have power, with the 


ioc: g majority of this quorum, or fifty-nine, 
sa pass a bill. If it is vetoed and only a 

yrum are present, seventy-eight members 
‘» pass the bill over the veto, or thirty-nine 


to him by the leading men of the nation with- 
out a protest. 

The Official Register for 1867 shows the num- 
ber of Government officers and employés in 


y 
i 
n 


is yay | || approvai in writing of a majority of the Executive 
* ‘og than a majority of all the members of the |} the civil service to be about seventy-five thou- || eed neal wine Gan deus on a, a 
j ' i ‘ inal : im 26 | Be 5 alae . aaa a . i committed agains \ 10 nited States after trial an: 
Sens. House. P ractically, then, the proposition which sand, The cost of the civil and mii s¢ ellaneous conviction, except in cases of impeachment; but he 
Sere I make gives the minority all the security they || list for the fiscal year 1867 was $49,600,V00, || shall grant no general amnesty or pardon to persous 
A baie ? } ¥ j 


ht to have against hasty and inconsiderate || 

.nslation where provision is made that a bill 

ca 10 be repassed must have a majority of all the | 

- mombers elected and qualified in each House. 

It requires time and labor to bring the absent 

members here when questions of great import- 

ee. ance are pending. A bill, therefore, which on || 
rether a rehearing passes both Houses by a majority of 

. all the members of cach, notwithstanding the 

President’s objections, ought in my opinion to 


who are or who may have been engaged in insurree 

| tion or rebellion against the United States until he 

shall have first obtained the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

I suggest this additional proposition, be- 

cause | believe that no one man in any Gov 


and for 1868, $51,600,000, The expenditures | 
ofthe War and Navy Departments for 1867 were 
$126,300,000; for 1868, $149,000,000. The | 
number of non-comniissioned officers and pri- || 
vates in the Army for 1867 was seventy-seven | 
thousand, that of commissioned officers about || ernment ought to be clothed with unlimited 
three thousand. The number of officers and || power to grant pardons, It is a power liable 
men employed in the Navy in 1807 was over || to great abuse in the hands of any man, how 
eleven thousand So that in the civil and || ever able or upright. In the hands of a bad 
military and naval service of the Government || man it is a power which defeats the ends of 
there are over one hundred and sixty thousand || justice and gives immunity to crime. The 





ome a law. 


It From the organization of the Government to || in the employ of the Government, all of whom || acting President has been for four years a 
ds this hour no one question has employed so || are practically subject to the order of the Pres- || natioual dispenser of pardons. I do not now 
senate much of the time and attention of the thought- || ident and dependent for subsistence on the | refer to the unwarranted assumption of power 
yeti ful statesmen of the nation as the danger in- || public ‘Treasury. 1 on the part of the acting Executive in pardon 


cident to the use and abuse of executive power. 

lati When our entire annual revenue from all 
sources did not exceed $25,000,000, and the 

imber of officers and agents employed by the 

Government did not number one fifth what they 


Startling as is this array it does not include 
those who furnish supplies for the Army and 
Navy and forthe Indian and other Departments 
of the Government, all of whom are more or 
less dependent on the Government for support. 


ing all the responsible and most guilty leaders 
of the late rebellion, nor to the fact that it is 
publicly announced as by authority that before 
he retires from office he will probably pardon 
| the last of the assassin conspirators who mur- 


Juires do to-day, this subject engaged the attention || Experience teaches us that this vast army of || dered Mr. Lincoln, and thus placed him in the 
ves for many years of the ablest men in Congress. | oflice-holders, employés, agents, and depend- |} presidential office. It is enough to refer to 
: ; . ee, ris ’ ° 1 } 
tt Clay, Berrien, Badger, Ewing, White, Web- || ents are influenced more or less by the execu- 


the fact that he has pardoned confessed crim- 
inals before trial, sad to the still more startling 
fact that he has pardoned over one hundred 
men, after trial and conviction, for the crime 
| of counterfeiting the notes and other securities 
| of the United States. 


ser, and many other statesmen of national 
reputations and conceded abilities all concured 
in the necessity of modifying the executive veto 
and limiting the use of executive patronage. 
Tothis last proposition Mr. Calhoun gave much 


tive will, and Iam confident their power has | 
never been overestimated. 

Add to these the innumerable number of 
office expectants, in every county in every State 
and Territory, who are intent on securing the 








{ 
» the thought and labor, demonstrating its necessity || offices and places now occupied by others, and | I need not say to members of this Louse 
ext by able speeches and one of the most valuable |) you may form some estimate of the many thou- || that counterfeiting is one of the most indefeus- 
vf the reports ever submitted on that subject to Con- || sands in the country now appealing to the Ex ible of all crimes. Successful counterfeiting 
ically gress. Noman can read the able reports made || ecutive for a recognition of their claims. Of || requires a large outlay of money; a high order 
yl 7 to Congress in 1835 and the discussion on these this great army a@ large majority are ready to 1) of intellect and great skill in the preparation 
e. two questions in both Honses of Congress, || declare that every act and utterance of the || of everything connected with it. It must be 
1 that both before and since that time, without being || Executive is the embodiment of wisdom and || done deliberately and with great secrecy. No 
(ivy deeply impressed with the great wisdom and || the perfection.of statesmanship; indeed, they || immediate or pressing want of the person en- 
icial, foresight of the men whom | have named. | will not hesitate to say that the most imper- | gaged in it, nor of any one depending on him 
arate Some estimate may be formed of the vast || ceptible wink of the eye or nod of the head of | for support, can be the impelling cause. No 
Pies patronage now at the disposal of the Executive |) his Excellency has behind it a meaning as full } sudden impulse of passion; no motive such as 


by an inguiry into the amount of revenue an- 
nually collected and disbursed, and the number 
of oflicers and agents employed by the Govern- 
ment in its collection and disbursement. 

The Clerk will please read the tabular state- 
ient which I send to the desk, showing the 
amount in millions and tenths collected and 


| of significance as any of his utterances. 


So 
utterly abased and subservient has the public 


| mind become because of the existence of this 


overshadowing power that men are dumb in 
the presence of the Executive, and dare not so 
much as express an opinion, much less criti- 
cise unfavorably his official acts. It is well 
known to observers how devoid of all manhood 


often prompts men to commit crime under the 
pretext of retaliating for some actual or fancied 
injury ; no ery of despair from wife and children 
because of hunger and cold, but almost every 
person engaged in the commission of this crime 
is a cultivated, deliberate, calculating villain, 
coolly weighing his chances and premeditating 
Lam unable to divine the motive 


ee 


laws expended by the Government annually. his every act. 

















| 
| 
| 
nd | The Clerk read as follows : | men become under the practical workings of } which has prompted the acting Executive to 
F ‘Table showing the receipta and expenditures of the || this pernicious system which centers all power || set at large almost every one of this class ot 
is . United States Government in millions of dollare and || in the hands of the Executive. 1 criminals who during the past four years have 
h tenths from July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1863. | Even the acting President, whose treason I || been discovered, tried, and convicted at great 
roel aes my 7 mpeadniees. na } regard as baser than that of Davis, had an army || cost to the Government. The fact, I believ e, 
sient ee 998 3 809° 96.5 || of apologists and defenders in the Republican || is notorious and undisputed, and I cau only . 
e. | fea 1430.0 1295.5 134.5 || party. It is well known that there were atone | account forthe apparent indifference of the pub 
tt 185 ieee lites sass time in the Senate and House of the Thirty- | lic to this shameless prostitution of authority, 
= 1867 1263.2 1093.1 1701 || Ninth Congress over sixty men elected by the || intended only for beneficent purposes, on the 
L ae 120.9 1069.9 131.0 || Republican party who stood ready to codperate || hypothesis that they feel powerless in the pres 
ces Total in 7 years....8683,1 969.7 718.4 | with Johnson in his work of usurpation if there || ence of the defiant usurper of the White House, 
Ling . - — o— = || could be but the certainty of success. How || who, having been acquitted by the Senate ot 
ands Average per year.1241.1 1138.5 102.6 many of them were ready to go the whole || greatercrimes, may, without question and with 
en er === || length, as he did, and abandon the great cen- || impunity, commit the lesser one of turning uun- 
ouge Mr. ASHLEY, of Ohio. It will be seen |} tral idea of the Republican party will never || dreds of dangerous criminals upon the country 
na ¥ this table that our average annual receipts | be known. Nor will the nation ever know || toprey upon the es ae omer Ee he 
ion or the past seven years were over twelve hun- ] how much it owes to its faithful representa- \| again engage in < epreciating the credit of the 
ent. ted and forty-one million dollars; that our || tives who defeated this infamous conspiracy. || nation by counterfeiting its sec irities. If the 
3 are annual expenditures were over eleven hundred || There are members now within the sound of || approval in writing of a majority of Mr. Joln- 
1, as and thirty-eight million dollars, and that there || my voice who know where these men met in |! son’s Cabinet had been required as a condition 


40tn Cona. 3p Sress.—-Mo. 14. 
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to the pardon of the counterfeiters whom he has | 
released, Iam confident that but few if any of | 


them would have been set at large to prey again 
upon the country. At all events [am unwill- 
ing to lodge the power to pardon even com- 
mon criminals in the hands of any one man. 


In short, lam against the one-man power in | 
any form, in any department of the Govern. ! 


ment. 

If the question were now submitted to me 
whether to continue the executive office with 
the power now lodged in the hands of the 
President, or abolish the oflice altogether, I 
would vote to abolish it. Lor years I have 
believed that the executive power was the 
rock on which as anation we should eventually 
be broken to pieces. It is the province of 


true statesmanship to point out prospective | 


danger and suggest the remedy, rather than 


delay it until a usurper such as we now have | 


at the head of the Government forces a recog- 
ition of the danger. The greater our conli- 
dence in General Grant the more anxious we 


should be to adopt an adequate remedy during | 


the life of his Administration. We ought not 
to forget that Johnson succeeded Lincoln, and 
that we may need protection from the suc- 
cessor to General Grant. 
APPOINTMENT OF CABINETS. 
Mr. Ciairman, in order that the dangerous 


and irresponsible power of the Executive may | 


be still further reduced | have proposed that 
the two Houses of Congress shall, in joint con- 
vention, appoint annually one Cabinet officer; 


and that each member of the Cabinet shall, | 


with the recommendation of a majority of the 
Cabinet, including the President, appoint for 
his Department all officers which by law require 
the confirmation of the Senate, the persons 
thus appointed and all subordinate officers for 
each Department to be appointed and removed 
in such manner as Congress may by law direct. 
I have also provided that each Cabinet officer 
may be removed at any time by the concurrent 
vote of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, separately given. 

It will be observed that in providing for an 
executive council | have merged the War and 
Navy Departments into one. I have done so 
because my observation of the practical work- 
ing of these Departments during the war satis- 
fied me that the two Departments could be 
better managed if under the administration of 
one executive head. I have therefore provided 
for one Department of the Army and Navy. 
If this amendment were made part of the Con- 
stitution the President would still be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, and 
he would have all the power incident to the 
command of so large and influential a body of 
men as compose the Army and Navy of the 
nation; he would also have the power to nom- 
inate and promote all its officers. He would 
uppoint, as now, all consuls and foreign em- 
bassadors and judges of the Supreme and 
district courts of the United States. This, 
with the right to nominate officers for all the 
Territories and grant pardors, is all the power 
I am willing to sonnet to any Executive. 

The adoption of these provisions will bring 
the Executive Departments into harmony with 
the legislative, and destroy practically the one- 
man power in the Government. It will also 
give us abler and more faithful administrative 
officers in the Executive Departments. I would 
like to discuss these pronositions at greater 
length did time permit. Each proposition is 
so plain, however, that they can hardly be mis- 
interpreted or misunderstood. 

THERE MUST BE ORGANIZED OPPOSITION TO EXECUTIVE 
USURPATION, 

After the important questions growing out 
of the late rebellion are permanently settled, 
and the question of citizenship suffrage is dis- 
posed of by the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment now before us, | cannot affiliate 


with any party which as an organization pro- | 


poses to maintain the kingly and dangerous 


/ one man as are now conceded to the 
| dent mav be added the danger of our present 
| system of making nominations. 
/ and convention 
' electing the President and Vice President by 





/ and establish. I : 
| district courts, shall bold their offices fortwenty years: 


' national Government. 


ernment a despotic power such as the veto 
power. In any light in which I am able to 
view this great question [ can see only danger 
in the constant encroachments and usurpations 
of the executive and judicial departments of 


' the Government, and safety and security for 


the people only by the lodgment of the ultimate 
power of the nation in the national Congress. 
To the danger inseparable from the lodgment 
of such kingly prerogatives in the handsof any 
Presi- 


system and the manner of 
electors, or by the House of Representatives 
when the electors fail to make a choice, all 
tend to exclude the people from a direct voice 
in the government of the nation, and enables 
a few tocontrol the Government and adminis- 
ter it, not according to the will of the people, 
but as decreed by nominating conventions and 
by irresponsible bodies unknown to the Con- 
stitution. All attempts to maintain the dom- 
ination of the Executive over the legislative 
department of the Government must be de- 
feated, and all efforts to clothe the Executive 
with new prerogatives or an increase of his 
present overshadowing power must be met by 


| prompt, vigorous, and organized resistance ; 


and to this great work I shall in the future 
devote whatever of political intluence I may 
have. 

THE JUDICIAL AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Chairman, I now submit an amendment 
providing for the better organization of the 
Supreme Court, which the Clerk will please 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out section one of article three and insert 
the following: as 

The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts asthe Congress may from time to time ordain 
The judges, both of the Supreme and 


Provided, That no judge shall act as a member of 


| the Supreme Court nor of any district court of the 


United States after he shall have reached the age of 
seventy years. After their appointment and qualifi- 
cation they shall be ineligible to any office under the 

They shall at stated times 
receive for their services acompensation which shall 


not be diminished during their continuance in office. 


| Atter the expiration of the term of service of each 


judge of the Supreme or of any district court of the 
United States, the Congress shall, by law, provide 
such annual compensation as they may deem proper 
for each retiring Judge during life, which compensa- 
tion shall not be diminished. 

Mr. ASHLEY, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
next to the danger inseparable from the use 
and abuse of executive power is the danger to 
be apprehended from judicial usurpation and 
judicial corruption. The history of judicial 
usurpations in the United States is a history 
running over many years of judicial ‘‘sapping 
and mining.”’ The judicial power is all the 
more dangerous because ever silent and insid- 


ious, 





The cancus | 


_declared they were to be operative, provided 
| they were in subordination to the Constitution 
| as interpreted by a majority of this ‘* august 


a 


' come.” 


fn all ages and countries its most dia- | 
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prerogatives now conceded to the Pr ‘sident by i bolical crimes have been committed ; spott decisi 
custom and usage. If we are to continue the || sacred name of justice and of law, Jos ye powe! 
presidential oflice at all, it must be simply as || was right when he declared that— ee gry tere Me 
an executive and 2s no part of the law-mak- ; “The germ of dissolution of our Governmons nee 
Ing power, he duty of the President must in the a petay dep the Federal jud ies AC Was sort miko! 
= 8 2 . . sible body, (forimpeaec . eee ee =< 
be strictly limited to the execut of the law sponsible body, (lorlmpeachment is scarce] , men ¥ 
be strictly 1 to the execution of the InW. |i gee.) woshinn dike gravity by night ce 2 scar ym 
he veto power, the appointing power, and the | gaining a little to-day and a isle to-morr.. — _— 
power of removal at pleasure and without | gg te a Hee over the field of juriou.- sion. 
Seeheial = ‘ : lat s tion.” * ‘Lhe foundations are already deeni+ |. >) land 
i 7% © > § 5 t es, i id | . . - cas ene Pept ed an 
eee ll kingly pre rages and at w \t || their decisions for the annihilation of eoustit ini "4 gues ee 
| with the theory of a republican and democratic i State rights and the removal of every check soe the require’ 
Government. As the national life is born of || counterpoise, po sere ingulfing power of which t).2 yd author 
: . ° ° aly , : . at re them. ud ’ 
| the will of the people, so the legislative repre- selves aro to makea sovereign part.” * An opin. nion of 
; : ; ; | is huddled up in conclave, perhaps by a tai ana 
|| sentation of that will must be in the national || one, delivered as if unanimous and with the.” ouly porn 
’ ‘ . | ; a ; he silent 
| Congress. In all Governments the ultimate || acquiescence of lazy or timid associates by 4 or; have pa 
| power mast somewhere have a lodgment. In | yee ved that t! \ PS eing the ¢ 
| ated So ie Ba ei ae : ie c 1a8 provec at the power of declaring wh.. at hecome 
| a republic it is safest in the hands of the peo the law is ad libitum by sapping and minineee wha sot becom 
| ple’s representatives. ‘The nearer this ultimate | without alarm the foundations of the Constityn therelore © 
power is to the people the more directly and |) ¢4n do what open force would not dare to attemp: fthe Ua 
. ; - } e . ‘ ee ta ; - 
easily itean be molded and controlled by them. || I have no time at this late hour to 20 into a the court 
An absolute power in any Government which | history of the usurpations of the Supreme ae nt in 6B 
is above and superior to the people is a des- |) district courts of the United States 31 clean U 
. a ‘ 7 . & OUCh ys . ‘ 
potism. It is a fallacy to assume that there || history would present a long and black ea: pinion, 
'| must be lodged insome department of the Gov- 1‘ save und 


logue of unjust and infamous decisions. Ty) 





first speech which I made in this House w.. ene 
devoted to an exposition of its betrayal .¢ it 1g con 
human rights and its shameless affirmation o; inside 
the right of slavery. I have nothing to retra,. act tha 0 
_of what [then said of its indefensible suber. A aah 
iency to the slave power and to the banety! p men 
spirit of party; nor can I modify, as I shoy\ eo 
be glad to do, what I then said of the undis. Dred Seo 
guised personal and political ambition for the purity OF | 
Presidency of some if not a majority of jis xnew Dit 
members. s aspen’ , 
Years before the Dred Scott decision wa: portuni'y 
delivered an attempt was made to prepare the P saiah . 


way for that usurpation or any other whic! 
. : . ° s purpo 
might be deemed for the interest of slavery by ee. 


a studied and labored effort on the part of t} caused = 
slave power and their northern allies to impress ee 
the country with a greater veneration for thay oy ‘d 
‘august tribunal’? known as the Supreme ge toh 
Court than for any other department of i — " 
| Government. re 
Its decisions were declared to be ‘ finalities” : nt t 
from which there was to be no appeal, aud ot time 


its immaculate wisdom and purity was every: 
where the enthusiastic theme of a partisan 
press and party leaders, who demanded that 
ts decisions should be accepted as ungues- 
tioned law. Statutes were enacted which 


lential e 
they mig! 
rely on tl 
to enfore 
template 

Lhe pe 
dissentin 
tisan {rie 


tribunal’’ composed of nine men, of whom tiy cane ie 


were a majority. So persistently did political 





vie § 
demagogues press this point upon the country ican 8 
that the members of the Supreme Court began i acate 
to act as if they were in fact an ‘* august tr onaihs 
bunal’’ endowed with a wisdom unknown f ie 
the rest of mankind, and that they had an intu- the pub 
tive knowledge of the Constitution unknown to sateen 
any other body of men. Those who knew the sons 
| court when the Dred Scott decision was pro- Pisene 3 
nounced will not hesitate to admit that whatever country 
knowledge of the Constitution a majority of age 
them had was probably ** intuitive,’ and that iene tx 
their legal endowments were of a character e ben 
incomprehensible to the great body of intelir Liana 
gent men who read that decision. So thor : whiel 
oughly did a majority of this court believe in is inan 
| the infallibility of their assumed power that they ¢ Dre 
_consulted with and gave directions for the “To th 
guidance of their partisan friends, and were tons, Is 
| preparing to assume to interpret without ques Phes 
tion the Constitution for both the executive ant neomir 
legislative departments of the Government, anh 
Justice Wayne, of Georgia, than whom there pose of 
_ was no purer or better man on the bench in his xi! appl 
_ day, believed, and so expressed himself to ‘> ty 
friends, ‘‘ that if the Supreme Court could be g an 
brought to make a unanimous decision In tu" Pala 
Dred Scott case, fin favor of slavery, of course.) their ol 
that it would settle that question for all time t 


This was the kind of immacuiate 

judicial wisdom to which the nation was caiied ‘ 

upon to submit without question. : State 
Tt is now well known to all that the Dred 
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sion was made on the demand of the 
ower. But for a supposed party neces- 
eo never would have been a Dred Scott 
iofore the court. It required years of 
lous partisan labor to pack the court 
a 19 would consent to degrade the 
| ofiice by making such an atrocious 
wp, After the case had been finally 
ed and the court were ready to pronounce 
at quire d pro-slavery judgment upon it, and 


) 


quiuorizes 


Judge Nelson to prepare the | 


1 of the court, dismissing the case on the |) 


at wuich the slaveholders then desired 
lave passed upon, namely, that Dred Scott 
ow the descendant of an African slave could 
become a citizen of the United States, and 
wrefore could not bring a suit in the courts 
‘the United States against a slave master, 


aly pol 


cou 


nt in the case by the announcement of Judge 
‘oLean that he should deliver a dissenting 
5 a under the Constitution, thus going into 
’ whole question of slavery. 
isconceded by all who are familiar with 
inside history of this case that but for the 
- that there were men then upon the bench 
‘the Supreme Court, as there are now, with 
mania for the Presidency, which can only be 
Dred seott decision. 
uw of life and great ability no man who 
yew him will question, had for years been an 
sirant for the Presideney. He saw an op- 
rtunity to make political capital out of a 


veneral review of the slavery question from a 


al stand-point, and when he announced 

s purpose to his associates on the bench he 
vised a panic among them, such as does not 
1 +e : ”? rae 

en overtake that ‘‘august tribunal. It was 
the eve of the presidential campaign for 


cision. ‘Then the olf 


‘e-seekers of the nation, 
with an alacrity 


and a baseness which no lan- 
guage can describe, bowed down in submission 
before the slave power, kissed the hands that 
smote them, and accepted menial positions as 
a reward for their intamy. 
the Supreme Court ’ 


All this because 
had been molded into a 
political tribunal, and had upon its bench po- 
liiical partisans and aspirants for the Presi- 
deney. I wish the court were altogether what 
it ought to be now. I regret as much as any 
man that itis not. I need not dwell upon the 
painful exhibitions which may be witnessed 
any day gentlemen will take the trouble to go 
into the room of the Supreme Court. There 


|| they will tind men upon the bench passing upon 


t were brought to an unlooked-for | 


n. and review at length the status of the | 


| 


questions of the gravest magnitude who are 
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utterly unfit for the discharge of such responsi- | 


ble and important duties as are almost daily 
devolving upon them. 

It is painful for me to say this, and I do so 
only because I believe it to be an imperative 
duty. Itis proper that the people should know 


| the facts, so they may demand of their Repre- 


(sj, and the pro-slavery party could not afford | 


ave such a bomb-shell thrown into their 
yp. ‘The court, therefore, or a majority of 
reserved the decision of the question, and 
rdered the case to be reargued in order to 
gain time and to await the result of the presi- 
leutial election. 
they might know positively whether they could 


They did this in order that | 


ven upat death, we should never have had the || 
Judge MeLean, whose | 


sentatives a remedy for the admitted defect in 
our judicial system. I presume the members 
of the present court are substantially like their 
predecessors, no better, and I hope no worse. 

It is well known that for some time before 
Judge McLean’s death his associates on the 
bench at the request of friends relieved him 
from all responsible labor in the preparation 
of opinions. ‘Though sleeping upon the bench 
during the greater part of the time the court 
was in session, and dying with age, he was 
almost daily voting upon and aiding to decide 
questions of the gravest character; and even 


then was not without hope of ultimately reach- 


|| ing the Presidency. 


Mr. Chairman, it is asad sight to see such 
a body as the Supreme Court ought to be, with 


one third of its members sleeping upon the | 


bench and dying with age, and the ether third 
crazed with the glitter of the Presidency. I 


\| need not say how utterly this condition of body 


rely on the executive arm of the Government | 


enforce with the Army and Navy their con- 
templated usurpation. 

lie points to be made in Judge McLean's 
lissenting Opinion were well known to his par- 
san friends; and the fact that he was to de- 
iver such an opinion was publicly used with a 
view to secure for him, if possible. the Repub- 
ican nomination at Philadelphia for the Pres- 
dency. The opinions of the majority of the 


court were also known to the partisan friends 


the court. After the presidential election 
ie public mind was prepared for the forth- 
ming decision by skillful manipulations, such 
were never employed before. President 


: in his last annual message apprised the | 


intry of the fact that this Dred Scott decis- 


cou had been agreed upon, although at that 
‘ime it had not been officially announced from 


e bench, and that the court ‘had finally 
ermiued the pending guestion in every form 
Which it could arise.’’ 
iauguraladdress referred to the forthcom- 
¢ Dred Scott decision in these words: 
, Tot he ir decision, in common with all good cit- 
+ Suall cheerfully submit, whateverit may be. 
these declarations of the outgoing and the 
ming Chief Magistrates were demanded by 
“ive power, so as to strengthen the pur- 
{the court, and to give official notice to 
pplicants for office under Mr. Buchanan 
‘they must indorse one of the most start- 
4 and indefensible decisions ever delivered 
"y judicial tribunal in the world before 
rcaims for official positions could even 
i hearing betore the Executive. So sue- 
id the plotters work, that the partisans 


0 


’ 


Mr. Buchanan in | 


court succeeded in many of the free | 


in procuring an indorsement by their 
S 


tate conventions of this monstrous de- 


|| litical chicanery. 


| it has been guilty. 


and mind unfits men for the proper discharge | 


of the judieal office. If there is one body of 
men more than another in this country who 
ought to be financially removed from tempta- 
tion, and intellectually to be clear and un- 
clouded, as well as free from all partisan am- 
bition, itis the members of the Supreme Court. 


1 


Our experience with this branch of the Gov- 


| erninent has been a sad one. I will not attempt 


to go into a history of its usurpations, its per- 
version of law, its criminal injustice, its po- 
It would employ more than 
the entire time allowed me, and then I could 
not present one half of the enormities of which 
The people have been com- 


| pelled more than once to disregard and reverse 


} } a” 
} annulled them at pleasure. 


its infamous and unjust decisions, and they 
must be prepared to do so again. They were 
not long in comprehending the extent of the 
danger in the Dred Scott usurpation. ‘They 
knew that the power which had the conceded 


| right to pass without appeal on the constitu- 


tionality of the nation’s laws would soon be- 
come the nation’s master. If this doctrine 


| could have obtained, the sovereignty of the na- 


tion would, sooner or later, have been usurped 
by the national judiciary. Congress might 
have enacted laws, but the court would have 
Thanks to the 
intelligence and virtue of the people it required 


| but few years to reverse the Dred Scott decision 


and break in pieces the ebony image of slavery 
which this ‘‘ august tribunal’’ set up and de- 
manded the nation should worship. The peo- 
ple of this country could not be made to put 
their hands on their mouths and their mouths 
in the dust and cry out great is the Diana of 
slavery; immaculate and wise is this ‘* august 
tribunal ;"’ its interpretation of the Constitution 
shall be a *‘ finality,’’ ‘* binding upon the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of the Govern- 
ment and all the officers and agents thereof.”’ 
This attempted usurpation on the part of the 
court not only failed, but ignominiously failed, 
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and the individual members of the court were 
arraigned at the bar of public opinion and put 
into history with the men who in all ages have 
disgraced and dishonored the judicial office. 
lf the proposition whieh I have made had 
from the organization of the Government been 
a part of the Constitution, every man will con- 
cede that no such decision as the Dred Scott 
decision would ever have been made. Let 
us, then, provide for such a reorganization of 
the Supreme and district courts of the United 
| States as experierce teaches to be necessary. 
Let us also restrict their jurisdiction to the 


| fewest possible questions consistent with the 


administration of the national Government, 
and we may hope to see the organization of a 
judicial tribunal which shall command the 
respect of all Americans, and also the respect 
of intelligent men throughout the world. 
THE MINORITY MUST HAVE AN FQUITARLE PERSONAL 
REPRESENTATION IN THE GOVERNMENT. 
Mr. Chairman, the proposition which I now 
present is, in my opinion, one of more import- 


| anee to the future peace and unity of this nation 


than any new proposition which has ever been 
suggested, involving as it does the whole ques- 
tion of representative government, and pre- 
senting the question of the right of minorities 
to an equitable representation in the Govern- 
ment in proportion to their numerical strength 
at each election. ‘Phe Clerk will please read. 
I'he Clerk read as follows: 
ARTICLE —. 

Tn the election of Representatives to the Congress 
of the United States, whenever more than one Rep- 
resentative is to be elected from a State, Congress 
shall by law designate the manner in which such ad- 
ditional Representatives shall be chosen, and shall 
provide for securing to the qualified electors in such 


State an equitable personal representation in Con- 
gress as near as may be. 


Mr. ASHLEY, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
under our system constituencies are often com- 
pelled to intrust to Representatives, especially 
to Senators, the settlement of questions of vast 
importance which have arisen after their elee- 
tion. Unless some system can be devised by 
which the opinions of a constituency can be 
obtained on any new and important question 
which may have arisen after the election of a 
Senator or Representative, the people must 
coutinue to intrust, as now, the settlement of 
such questions to men over whom they can have 
no control untilthe nextregular election. The 
number of Senators and Kepresentatives who 
have served in Congress since | came into pub- 
lic life, and have openly and defiantly betrayed 
or misrepresented the constituencies which 
elected them, is far greater than is generally 
supposed, and until the time came to fill their 
places by a new election such constituencies 
have been powerless in the presence of their 
own chosen servants. It will be conceded by 
all that if the voice of betrayed or misrepre- 
sented constituencies could have been authori- 
tatively heard, great questions which have been 
passed upon within the memory of us all would 
have been disposed of otherwise than as they 
have been, and questions which have not yet 
been acted upon would have been settled other- 
wise than as they will be. 

If in the past quarter of a century the voice 
of every constituency in the nation could have 
been authoritatively collected, and their will 

| obeyed, there would have been less of compro- 
mising, less of patch-work in legislation, less 
defiance on the part of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and fewer betrayals of constituen- 
cies, either by Presidents, Cabinet ministers, or 
others. ‘Lhe people, however, are so wedded 
| to our present system of electing DPresidents 
/and Senators and Representatives that it 1s 
hardly probable they can now be moved to 
adopt a plan so advanced as that which de- 
mands the right of every constituency at all 
times to instruct or recall their public servants 
and substitute others in their stead. It there- 
fore becomes ali the more important that a 
system should be adopted which will secure to 


‘| every elector the right to vote for such persons 
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as in his judgment will best represent his 
opinions on the leading questions of the day, 
and to whose judgmentand fidelity heis willing 
to intrust the disposition of all new questions 
which may arise and on which, at the time of 
voting, he can have formed no opinions. 

Mr. Chairman, in submitting this proposition 
the object | have in view is to secure to every 
elector, no matter where he may reside ina 
State, the right to vote for any citizen in the 
United States whom he may prefer to represent 
him in Congress, so that the free exercise of 
his individual judgment shall not be restricted 
to the locality of his residence or to accepting 
a candidate imposed upon him by local cau- 
cuses and local conventions. Experience, I 
think, has demonstrated the necessity of devis- 
ing some improvement in our electoral system. 
We mustadopta system, not only forelecting the 
President by a direct vote of the people by 
ballot, withoutthe intervention of caucuses and 
conventions and presidential electors, but we 
must /iaugurate a system for electing Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, and for State 
Legislatures, which will secure a more equit- 
able representation end give greater protection 
to the interests and rights of minorities. 


The | 


despotism and injustice of the majority has been 


felt with fearful power in thisnation. lor more 
than three quarters of a centary in the name 
of Christianity and of liberty the majority en- 
slaved mnuilions of men. During all that time 
demayogues clamored for the right of the ma- 
jority to enact villainy into law. Compromis- 
ing with slavery was then regarded as the high- 
est statesmanship. The right of the minority 
to a voice in the Government or even to a hear- 


ing was unfearlessly denied, and bars and bolts | 
and dungeons, mob law and social and political | 


ostracism was the lot of those who in the land 
of Washington came pleading for the liberty 
of the human race. Experience warns us of 


the fatal consequences of such injustice and of | 


all compromisers with wrong and of all tempo- 
rary and superficial legislation. Put the prop- 
ositions which I have made into the Constita- 


tion, and they will become the crowning glory |! 
@ 5 . 


of our fundamental law. We shall thus abol- 
isht he kingly prerogatives of the President, 
and recognize the supremacy of the people by 
making it the imperative duty of the Govern- 
ment to see that the rights of minorities are 
respected and protected. ‘* The oflice of Gov- 
ernment,’ says one of the ablest women of 


America, ‘*is to represent the rights of all, not | 


the will of all.”’ 
‘True representation is the corner-stone of 


the Republic; withoutit democracy surrenders || 


to the minority, and a ruling minority in any 
Government will always become an aristocracy. 


Democracy cannot be maintained by any peo: | 


ple simply by declaring for a Government of the 
majority, unless it recognizes the divine law, 
which commands all to ** do unto others as they 
would that others should do unto them.’’ The 
**volden rule’ is the foundation-stone of true 
democracy, and the nation which builds upon 
any other foundation, though by the consent of 
the majority, buildsuponthe sand. WhatI want 
to secure in the administration of Government is 
not the absolute domination of the majority, but 


constituted guardian of the rights of all.’ My 
purpose is toso reorganize the Government that 
it shall recognize the divine law of liberty and 
justice and be administered by the consent of 


all, in the interest of all, and with representa: | 


tion for all. This cannot be done by concen- 
trating so much power in the hands of the 
President or in the national judieiary ; nor can 


it be done by refusing to reeognize tee sights | 


of minorities to an equitable representation ig 


State Legislatures and in the national Congress. || 


The system which I wish to see inaugurated is 
based upon the fundamental idea that every 
legislative body should reflect the sentiments 
and eouvictions of the whole people whieh it is 


chosen to represent. Adopt this plan, andevery | ould 
constituency sufficiently numerous ina State to |! voter in the State on an equal footing as to the 
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entitle them to one or more Representatives namber of members of the State | 


cither in Congress or in a State Legislature can 
secure such Representatives. 

Under our present system the minority in 
half the States are often without a voice in the 
national Government. ‘The legislative power 
of Ohio to-day is in the hands of the minority 
of the electors of that State. This could never 
happen under the system which | hope some 
day to see adopted, not only by the States, 
but by the national Government. ‘The system 
so ably presented by Mr. Hare, of Great Brit- 
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ain,commends itself to me because of itsadmir- |) 


able simplivity and its absolute security to the 
interests and rights of minorities. It would be 
mathematically impossible under that system 
for the minority in any State to obtain con- 
trol of its Legislature, or the minority of the 
nation to obtain a majority in Congress, while 
at the same time it would secure to minorities 
a just representation in proportion to the num- 
ber of votes which they pelied at each clec- 
tion, 

I have not time to dwell, as I should be glad 
to do, at greater length upon the inestimable 
value of this most admirable system; a sys- 
tem which has the approval of John Stewart 
Mill and many of the ablest statemen of 
Kurope and America. 
tious it could be adopted by every State. But 
if custom and the ambition of local party lead- 


With some modifica: | 


candidates nominated by their party, ¢), 


ers render the adoption of Mr. Hare’s plan | 


impossible, | am confident that a discussion 
of the question of minority representation 


which it presents will result in an amendment | 
For the | 


to our present indefensible system. 
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for whom he would be permitted aan ; 
If after such an aproctonment the e} a 
were permitted—as I think they ought to | 
to adopt the cumulative and alters, 
of voting, the minority if they numba; 
fraction above one fourth of tho voters eg 
district could secure one senator and bie 
sentative, or if they numbered a fraction aby: 
one eighth of the voters in the State they ae 
secure one senator and two representatives {,. 
the State at large. - 
If the electors in any district were digca:;. 
fied, as they often are, with one or more of th, 


rnate syery, 


ay 
i 


ought to be permitted to cumulate and 
nate their votes on any one or more ¢ 
dates, either for the State at large or 
own district, designating on their ball; 
first, second, third, and fourth choice, 
their votes should not be lost by a larger yy, 

ber being cast for any one candidate than won\, 
elect him, or for a candidate who wou\d a 
receive enough toelecthim. Under thissyerm,, 
each party would be compelled to nominate }:. 
best and ablest men or suffer defeat, Egg 
elector having the right of alternate and eam. 
ulative voting, he could vote for any one or nop, 
of the candidates presented, either for the Sint 
at large or in his district, and would do so rather 
than vote for an objectionable and unworthy 
man of his party merely because he was th» 


alter. 
‘and 

in their 
ts their 


80 that 


| caucus nominee, if in doing so he therely 


sake of illustration let me state the manner in | 


which the voters in 
unequal political power, 
of the entire disfranchisement of minorities, 
which is done in almost every State by gerry- 
mandering, but the unequal apportionment of 
States into senatorial and legislative districts, 
as in Maryland and Delaware. 


In addition to this Ll refer tothe great power | 
which in certain localities in many States is | 
conferred upon one voter and denied to an- | 


other, Forinstance, in Hamilton county, in my 


Ohio are clothed with || 
{ do not now speak || 


increased the vote of his favorite candidate. 
Let. me illustrate this point, so that { shai! 
not be misunderstood. 1 would provide tha 
each elector should vote one ballot. On tha: 
ballot he should name his choice for State and 
county officersas now. Stateand county olficers 


| being ministerial and not legislative, and ea, 
|| voter being entitled to vote for but one of such 


oflicers, the right of alternate and cumulatiy, 
voting cannot be provided for. Only where the 
elector has the right to vote for two or mor 


| candidates for the same oflfice—like member: 


of the Legislature or Congress—can the systew 
of cumulative and alternative voting be applied. 


|For example, every State has but one (ov 


State, each elector votes for nine representa: | 


tives and three senators to the State Legisla- 


| ture, making twelve members of the State 


' if he votes at all. 


Legislature toc whom one elector votes on one | 


ticket. 
In the county in which [ reside, and indeed 
in a majority of the counties in the State, they 


ernor, and every county but one clerk of the 
court, and each elector must vote for but on 
Hence this system which | 
propose recognizes the supremacy of the legis: 
lative department in the Government and pr 


vides for an equitable representation of the 


elect but one member of the house and one || 


senator in each district, so that each elector 


outside of Hamilton county can vote for but | 


one representative and one senator to the State 
Legislature, except in such years as a few of 


| of their respective offices. 


the districts or counties have one additional | 
senator or representative, which we calla float. | 
Every voter, therefore, in Hamilton county has | 


nine times the political power of a voter in 


_ Lucas in the choice of members of the State 
Legislature. ‘This inequality and injustice, all 


will agree, ought not to be maintained. The 


political power of the State as represented by | 


the number of votes cast by each party can 
be fairly distributed and the minority secured 


an equitable represeutation without an entire 
to have the enlightened ‘* will of the majority, | 


abandonment of the district system to which 
custom and the interests of local politicians so 
much attach us. 

To illustrate, suppose we should alter our 


| State constitution in Ohio so that the senate 


should be composed of forty-eight members 
and the house of ninety-six members, and that 
in making the apportionment in the constitation 


/ as it is now, the States hould be divided into 


eleven senatorial and twenty-two representa- 
tive districts, electing four senators and four 
representatives in each district, each senatorial 


district being divided into two representative | 


| districts; and that the remaining four senators 
and eight representatives should be elected us 


we now elect floats, except that they be elected 
for the State at large. his would place every 


minority, so that that minority may have a 
voice in prescribing by law the mode and man: 
ner in which all ministerial officers of the Gov 
ernment shall discharge the — and duties 
f any system can 
be devised which will give more absolute power 
to the people I am for it. 
In voting under this system the ballots would 
be made up substantially as follows: 


Republican State Ticket. 
For Governer, 








For Judge Supreme Court, 








For Seeretary of State, 








For Attorney General, 
For Board Pablie Works, 


For Schoo! Commissioner, 


———— 
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County Ticket. 
For Auditor, 

















— 


For County Clerk, 











For Probate Judge, 








For Sheriff, ; 








For Commissioner, 


. 








Legislative Ticket. 
For Senators—State at Large, 
1. 4 
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1eumy In electing Representatives to Congress | 
we provided that the same system should be 

,jopted which | have suggested for electing 
O rather members of State Legislatures. Every State 
worthy entitled to less than eight Representatives in 
vas tt) Congress should elect them on one ticket for 
hereby » State at large. In each State entitled to 
oght members and over, the number to which 
‘ey are entitled should be divided by four, 
andthe State apportioned into as many dis- 
's as there are products of such division, 
, additional number of members to which 
y are entitled if there be any, to be elected 
‘the State at large as General LoGaN is now 
vected by the State of Illinois. ‘Thus in Ohio 
we should have, until a new apportionment 
was made, four congressional districts, in each 
which four Representatives to Congress would 
» elected and the remaining three members 
iid be elected by the State at large. Under 
this system every voter in Ohio would vote for 


Orihor 


he State 


date, 

{ shal] 
de that 
Jn that 


ate ¢ 





olhicers 
id ea 
fs if 
ulatis 
ere th 
rimor 
em! 
system 
plied, 
e boy 
of the 


preferred to do so, he could, by alternative and 
ut or : . 


cumulative voting, give his seven votes to any 
one candidate. Thus a minority in Ohio, if 
they numbered a fraction above one seventh 
of the voters of a State, by uniting on one can- 


| lidate, could secure one Representative in 
have a 


| man 
eGov 
duties 
m can 
power 


would be entitled to by the number of votes 
which they were able to cast. 


wing but one or two Representatives would not 
have equal political power with electors in the 
larger States, L answer that they are more than 
compensated by the two Senators which repre- 
sent a small population in the Senate. It 
requires no argument to show that this system 
would do much to destroy the baneful effects 
of party spirit; that it would check the use of 
money at elections and prevent the great frauds 
which are yearly becoming more and more 
warming. In addition to this it would tend to 
secure the services of the ablest men in Con- 


would 


vere nominated and elected to the senate and 
house for a State at large, as a rule, would be 
‘he ablest men each party could select in the 
State, So also of Representatives to Congress ; 
‘le people of the whole State having a right to 
Vote for one, or two, or three Representatives 
‘o Congress for the State at large would be care- 
‘ul to seleet gentlemen of well-known ability 
and fidelity. In this way able and faithful and 
*xperienced men would be retained in publie 
ule, because local factions and the local am- 
‘ions of aspirants could not be so successfully 
used as now to defeat them. More would be 
*xpected of a man who was nominated and 
elected to the Legislature for the State at large 
‘aan of a local candidate from almost any 


seven Representatives to Congress; or, if he | 


Congress, and in no event could they elect a | 
greater number of Representatives than they | 


If it be suggested that the electors in States | 


gress and in State Legislatures. The men who | 
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county, and so of a man nominated and elected 
by a State at large as a Representative to the 
Congress of the nation. 

This plan is so just and fair that it must 
sooner or later commend itself to the great 
body of thinking men in the eountry. Each 
voter should have the right to say on his ballot, 
‘*I desire to be represented by the candidate 
whose name I have placed opposite No.1. J | 
therefore cast all my votes for him. If he should | 
obtain inore than the quota of votes necessary 
to elect him, or if he should fail to obtain a 
sufficient number and thus cannot become my 
Representative, I direct that my vote be trans- 
ferred lo the candidate which I have designated 
as No. 2, he being my second choice; and so 
on, under the same conditions, to the number 
of candidates for whom each elector is entitled 
to vote. 

If the system of electing the President and 
Vice President by the appointment of elect- 
oral colleges is to be maintained, then they 
ought to be elected by districts and States as 
] suggest in case of Congressmen, and not in 
single districts as proposed by the constitu- 
tional amendment which has just passed the 
Senate and is now ou our table. One of th 
amendments which [ have suggested to that 
amendment is in my opinion tar preferable, 
and yet I do not intend to vote for it, even if 
adopted as an amendment to the Senate prop: | 
osition; |mean the amendment which | offered 
a day or two ago, which provides for the ap 
pointment of electors of President and Vice | 
President by the Legislatures to represent the 
will of the voters us expressed by them at the 
general election. 1 would be very glad, how- 
ever, to have the opportunity of voting for the 
proposition which | made at the last session 
and again at this, which provides for the nom- | 
ination and election of the President by a 
direct vote of the people by ballot. If we are 
to have a President at all, | want him elected 
directly by the qualified voters of the nation. 
lam opposed to the single district plan be- 
cause it does not secure an equitable repre- 
sentation to the voters of the nation. Under 
that system a minority of the whole people 
have elected a President and would be able to 
do so again. It is true, as my friend [ Mr. 
Witiiams, of Indiana] suggests, that the mi- 
nority have and may again elect the President 
under our present system. I prefer, however, 
to retain that system, imperfect as all admit 
it to be, until we can adopt abetter one. The 
scene which transpired in this House on Wed- 
nesday, when counting the electoral vote, 
ought to be a warning to the statesmen of the 
nation. It developed in a practical manner | 
the weak and dangerous point in our system 
of electing the President. If the rejection of 
the vote of a State by Congress should at any 
time happen to change the result of a presi- 
dential election the consequences would be 
fearful. 

Suppose, when counting the vote the other 
day, there had been three or more candidates for 
President, (as there have been several times, ) 
and that each candidate had received a number 
of electoral votes, and the friends of the defeated | 
candidates had united and thrown out the vote 
of one or more States, so that it would defeat 
the person having a majority of all the certified 
votes returned, and thus have defeated an 
election by the Electoral College and brought 
the election into this House. Can any man con- | 
template such a contingency without alarm? | 
In a fall House of two hundred and thirty-three | 
members thirty-eight men from the small | 
States by uniting could elect the President, 
and if they saw fit to do so they could select of | 
the three candidates before the House the per- | 
son having the smallest number of electoral! 
votes. Do gentlemen suppose the people of 
the country would submit to such injustice with- | 

out a fearful struggle? Of course no sane man | 
pretends to defend a system which invites such | 
conspiracies, and which makes euch scenes as | 


e 








| and probably would so district 
| secure a majority of the elector 
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we witnessed last Wednesday possibie when 
counting the electoral vote. Let any Congress 
assume to throw oul voles enough to change 
the result of a presidential election and they 
will inaugurate revolution. 

1 am asked by gentlemen around me if I 
would sit here and count the vote of a State if 
the certificate was a furgery, or if the election 
in the State had been carried by force or fraud. 
L answer certainly not. If compelled to vote 
L must vote for what | believe to be right and 
let consequences take care of themselves; bat 
if I voted to reject one or more States and 
their rejection changed the result of the elee- 
tion L would be voting for that which would 
inaugurate revolution. And | will say, in 
passing, that no question of contest as to the 
validity of a presidential election should ever 
be permitted to come before Congress. If 
frauds are committed or force is employed in 
any State the question should be settied either 
in the district courts of the United States for 
the district in which the fraud or force was 
alleged to have been practiced, or in the courts 
of the couuty in which the fraud or foree is 
harged, These are the courts before which 
such questions should be determined, and the 
parties contesting the validity of such election 
] be permitted to eleet before which of 
these courts they would bring the case. The 
question of the validity of any election being 
thus adjudicated and passed upon by a judicial 
tribunal in the locality where the alleged frands 
were charged, Congress would have no other 
duty to perform than to count the vote as re- 
turned and olliciaily proclaim the result. 

But, Mr. Chairman, all this is a digression 
into which L have been drawn by the suggestions 
aud questions of gentlemen around me. Let 
me now go back to the question of representa- 
tion which | was discussing. Il was speaking 
of the unfairness of the plan of electing presi- 
dential electors in a single congressional or 
electoral district. There is hardly a State in the 
Union which elects four or more Representa- 
tives to Congress in which the minority party 
could not, if they had a majority in their State 
Legislatures, (as the Democratic party have to- 


et 





nmoul 


day in Ohio, and the Republican party in New 


York, ) so gerrymander the State into electoral 
districts as to secure a majority of presidential 
electors in the State to the candidate of their 
party. If electors should be appointed as I 


| propose Representatives in Congress shall be 


elected, an equitable representation would be 


| secured to the minority in each State in exact 


proportion to the number of votes cast by each 
party and all motive for gerrymandering would 
be removed. If the single district system 
should prevail the Republican party having a 


ld 


é . > Rls Sie tea 
majority in the Legislature of New York cou 
t as to 


t the St: 
sof Pre 
and Vice President to their party candidates, 
although the State should go largely Democratic. 
The Democratic party in Ohio could so district 
the State as to secure a majority of the prest- 
dential electors to the candidate of their party, 
although the State might be carried largely by 
the Republican party. 

Of course, such a plan is entirely indefensi- 
ble. The fact that Mr. Lincoln and General 
Grant received a larger number of electoral 
votes than the Republican party carried con- 
gressional districts, including the senatorial 
, is no argument in favor of the district 
system. No system is defensible which defeats 
the will of the majority, or which fails to se 
eure to the electors of the entire nati an 
equilahle representation, No man who has 
given this subject proper reflection will ciaim 
that the electors of the nation have ever hadan 
equitable representation in the Kle toral Col- 
lege for the choice of President and Vice Pres- 


ite 


. 
ident 


electors 


m 


ident, from the organization of the rovernment 
to this hour. The Republican representation 
in this House for the past eight years has been 
out of all proportion to the vote cast for that 
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party, “as everybody admits. 


far greater. In 1824 Jackson had a larger pop- 
ular vote than Adams and Crawford combined, 
yet they secured 26 more electoral votes than 
Jackson, which carried the election into the 
House of Representatives, where Jackson was 
defeated. At that election Jackson had a 
larger popular vote than both Adams and Craw- 
fordand agreaternumberofelectorsthaneither, 


and yet was defeated. Jackson’s vote was 09, | 


Adams’s was 84, and Crawford's was 41. Of 
course allrememberthat Mr. Adams waselected 
by the House of Representatives. 

In 1832 Jackson was elected over Clay, hav- 
ing a majority of the popular vote, as also a 
majority of the Electoral College. But if any 
one will divide the total vote by the number of 
electors, he will find that Clay, who only 
secured 49 electors, ought to have had 119, 
making a difference of 70 votes, and double 
that number as between Jackson and Clay, as 
the 70 were taken from Clay and given to Jack- 
son. In 1852 the eandidates were Pierce, 


Scott, and Hale, and the popular vote and the 
1 


number of electors which each received were as | 
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In the Senate the | 
mequality and injustice tothe minority has been | 


| districts. 
| cratic as now, could provide that the two sen- 
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The mean ratio at this election is 19.499. 
This would have given General Grant 155 
electors, Seymour 139 electors. 

With these facts before us, the injustice and 
danger of our present system must be apparent 
to ail, Under it the minority have and may 
again elect the President. ‘The same inequal- 
ity and injustice will be seen if the returns for 
the election of members of this House are ex- 
amined. If the electors who voted for Grant 


and Seymour were equitably represented in the | 
next House the Republican majority would be | 


far less than it will be. For these reasons I 


oppose the proposition to elect the President | 


by appointing presidential electors in each 
State by single districts. If this system should 


prevail the motive for gerrymandering would | 
| inerease, and the Legislatures of the several | 


States might provide, as was done in Maryland, 
I believe, in 1284, when they provided that 
the senatorial electors for that State should be 
elected in the third and fourth congressional 
The Legislature of Ohio, if Demo- 


atorial electors should be elected in the two 
Democratic districts in the State; 


Mr. Ashley. 
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constituencies have voted to pln 


Cer 
who were known by them to be jn: 
and morally unfit for any honorable 
tion. 

Is the candidate “available.” act 


server. If so, thatis enough. N, 
ter is so indiscreet as to inquire « 
character or ability of his candidate L 
person of experience knows that as . at, 
‘available man” has no individuality. a. 
political availability is everywhere « 
for political mediocrity, and that yo 
delights the heart of respectable conserva: 
as stupid mediocrity. — 
Let any man make careful inquiry int 
character of all the men who for the past 
ter of a century have been members o:. 
House and he will find, to speak within bon, 
that more than one third of the entire yum: 
have been, as Mr. Benton says, * mero }, 
of passage,’’ whose entrance here was oti. 
great an astonishment to themselves as jt y.,. 
to the statesmen of the nation. He will. 
find that a large proportion of these © Jip), 
passage’ came here by the force andy ni 
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follows, (this statement aiso shows the ratio for |) and the Republican Legislature of New York | Iuxeeutive, who desired the presence of sy ; ecbly 
each elector chusen : ) | could provide that her senatorial electors should |, men that they might do his bidding, afro selUsD1y 


which, by common consent, they were to hy stronge! 


‘rotated out,’’ and receive asa reward forth 


be elected in the congressional districts in 


Presidential election, : * ; 
which her Senators actually resided. Any sys- 
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Pen eee 1,595,545 254 6.242 || tem which encourages the perpetration of such | fidelity to the ‘ powers that be’ some natty ‘ 
SS ee wit 3¥3,007 12 32,346 frauds upon electors must be met with prompt office: or he will find that they were nominal: " dowt 
Hale.....+-sseeen Loi 2 oo and unyielding opposition. If, as I have said, || and elected because they were the represent, meses 

8,126,378 206 | the Electoral College system is to be main- | tives of money-bags rather than the represent and stry 


tained, then I feel warranted in saying that the 


atives of ideas, or that they were political non. 


noble n 


Pierce had 254 votes, Scott 42 votes, and || statesmen of the country will prefer the adop- || descripts, without intellectual ability enough: = . 
Hale none. ‘The injustice of this must be very |! tion of some plan which will secure to the | form or express one distinct political idea, yy tig a 
apparent toevery one. Divide the whole vote, || electors of each State an equitable representa- |) with low cunning enough to follow the yy ; aa 
8,126,378, by 206, the whole number of clect- || tion in the Electoral College. This cannot be |! gramme prescribed for them by wiley parr v ™ a 
ors, andthe ratio necessary to elect one elector |! done by electing them in single districts, nor || Managers. — 7 
at that election was 10,562 votes, and yet the || as now by the State at large. I am sure no man who has looked into pn 

of con 


Pierce electors were elected by a ratio not 


exceeding 6,242, while the ratio for the Seott 


It is not necessary for me to repeat what I | 


have heretofore said in this House and else- 


picture. 


political history will say that [ overdraw | 
OF course all know that as a clas 


wilthou 
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electors was 32,846, or more than six times the || where, that Lam utterly opposed to the present || these are the men who have always deceis nh 
number required to elect the Pierce electors, || mode of electing the President, either by elect- | or betrayed constituencies ; and yet in pe ide 
winie Hale, with 157,206 votes, did not secure || oral colleges or by the House of Represent- | congressional district in the United Sta sie 
one electoral yote. Ifthe vote had been equit- || atives. The honest and fair way is the one || where the party majority is small and the d oad 
ably divided, as I propose, Pierce would have |} which is easiest and freest from complications, || trict doubtful stupidity with money ean w ee 
had 150 votes, Scott 131, and Hale 15 votes. || and that is to nominate the several candidates || the day at the next election against bray pe = 
Pierce having a majority of the popular vote |! for President under the safeguards and protec- || with ideas. In Great Britain at the late ele 
over both Scoitand Hale would, of course, have || tion of law, and elect by a direct vote of the |; tion John Stewart Mill, one of the ables: ca 
a majority over both of the electoral vote, and || qualified electors of the entire nation by ballot. || most philosophical statesmen of that country, which 
would have been the President. The inequal- Mr. Chairman, I desire to see Mr. Hare’s |) was defeated by a mere popinjay, whose on) tions a 
ity and injustice to the electors in 1860 is so || system adopted in this country, because I be- || recommendation for a seat in Parliament » com , 
glaring that I desire to call special attention || lieve it to be the most philosophical ever pre- || his money-bags. Mill was known and respect: aad 
to it: sented for securing an equitable division of || in all parts of the civilized world, while \\« nai 
Presidential election, 1860, political powerina republican Commonwealth. |; man who defeated him was not known beyond aie 
Popular vote. Electors, Ratios. || John Stuart Mill, in his work on representative || the circle of the clique which nominated hin, — 
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government, Says: 


and undoubtedly never would have been | 


Douglas............ ‘a 12 114,506 ' . : . . | £ j 
Seaahstaeieen, eee 3 ll we |} “Ofall modes in which the national representation | for his money. . es 
Jel] Mee 89 15.144 || can possibly be constituted, this one affords the best || In this country money is being successfully 
— —. perees St tae ee seaonnerine a employed more and more every year to elect REM 
te on a representée re. 2 ‘esent, by universal ac s- ee , ’ ee * 
1,680,195 we i ; : . ** political noodles ’’ to Congress. The syst’ 


Mr. Lincoln did not receive a majority of 
the popular vote, yet he had a large majority 
of the electoral vote. Douglas had but 12 elect- 


sion, it is becoming more and more difficult for any 
one who has only talents and character to gain admis- 
sion to the House of Commons, The only persons 
who can get clected are those who possess local in- 
fluence or make their way by fa 4 expenditure, 
“In no other way which it seems possible to suggest 
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I propose will, if adopted, secure the elect 
of the ablest men in the nation and banish ty 
baneful spirit of partisan bigotry. It will also: 
much to destroy the political power of the Judg 
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oral votes, with 1,370,157 votes, while Breckin would Parliament be so certain of containing the || Noodles with money-bags ; the ¢ aptain Kid _ 
ridge and Bell together had 111 electoral votes, || very é/ite of the country, Not solely through the Glove Owls of codfish brigades, and the Majo \ 
although their combined popular vote was less || Vote? of minorities would this eystem raise the inter eer e ee Oe en eee ee ante me 

, : PO} Tt lectual standard of the House of Commons. Major- | Blowhards, with neither brains nor money, rate 
than 64,000 more than the popular vote for |} ities would be compelled to look out for zaembers of unless, on the new theory attempted to be in Mr 
Douglas. Each of Douglas's electors had || much higher caliber, When the individuals com- | ted here. “brass” should be substituted ae 
114,596 votes, while each of Mr. Lincoln's || Posing the majorities would no longer be reduced to | augurated here, § brass should vee ing t! 

aohoen iad lek 90 O00 If ul ' eam Hobson’schoiceofeither voting forthe person brought || for that ‘ relic of ancient barbarism. ize tl 
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vote | me would have had’ 121 aalaed counter not only the candidate of the minority but || tive system 1s admitted to be, and ee ~s 
ene a a “yin ag? || of all the men of established reputations in the || as have been many of the people s chosen set of it 
Douglas 89, Breckinridge 55, and Bell 3s. country who were willing to serve, it would be im- | yants, I can testify to the fact that, though t's from 
At the election for 1864 the vote was for— possible any longer to foist upon the electors the first |! . i] d ¢ loving 1 a money-wor —e 
i 1 at person who presents himself with the catchwords of || 18 called @ money-loving and : 7s prop 
Tincol opular vote. Electors. Katios. |) the party in his mouth and three or four thousand || shiping age, I have been associated here 1‘! hy S 
oy  )-"agemaanmma , naan tee + gr || pounds in his pocket. | past ten years with men in the administra ol bank 

, te de Oe st Mr. Chairman, nothing has been more sue- || of Government woo believed in somethine “T 

rhe mean ratio is 17,224 for an elector; * . - ime v : 

. oc || cessfully used in this country by small dema- | higher than the god of Mammon. gage! 
Lincoln therefore ought to have had but 129 | : . bl Sane SS . bellion [ have been 3s fecte 
electoral votes, and General McClellan should || £°8%°8 *° defeat able representative men than || Since the war of the rebellion I have D¢ 5 en 
have ee” 105 electoral edie ; the clamor of the spoils hunter for ‘‘available | sociated with a party a majority of whore mem: eae 

=~ ; = candidates” and for ‘‘rotation in office.’’ These | bers have been tree from all schemes of | ve the } 
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son every hand by apostacy and treason, 

ntation and the allurements of power, 

ay have kept the faith and made a record 

) will grow bright with time. 

-reat battle has been fought and a com- 
ry won for the establishment of areal 
“In this grand battle soldier and 
ke have paviicipated and are entitled 

nor. ithe one was a necessity to 

vner. Withouttheunselfish heroism of the 
pravd the fidelity of Abraham Lincoln and 

‘faithful coworkers in the national Con- 

zs, defeat would have been inevitable. 

iuring these memorable years I count it a 

sroat ponor to have been intimately associated 

* +h some of the grandest men who ever repre: 

ated any people. ‘To their fidelity and the 

.gism of the soldier we owe our redemption 

.a nation. To this same class of men we 

spall owe in the fature our progressive de- 

velopment 10 moral power and material gran- 
eur. Much has been accomplished; much 
ico remains to beaccomplished. ‘The history 
of the past is not without its encouragements. 
fhere is a place for all and labor forall. Let 

»oefort be relaxed, and let noman grow weary 

‘turn back in despair. He who battles un- 

ishly for the right, ever and always grows 

sronger and stronger. ‘To-day the nation be- 
gins to realize that the divine command em- 
yodied in the ** golden rule,’’ and coming to 
us down the centuries, is breathing its spirit 
into the hearts of millions, quickening the taith 
aud strengthening the heroic purpose of every 
noble man and woman. 
faith the old anti-slavery guard went forth, 
strong in heart and brave in purpose, to battle 
for the rights of mankind. In that great con- 

{ict they were as true as the law of gravita- 

mm, and labored long and faithfully for the re- 

ganization of the Government on the basis 

of complete justice. Free from selfishness, 
without concealment and without compromise, 
inspired with this great purpose, they patiently 
endured mob violence and the persecutions of 
maddened men. ‘Though often assailed they 
assailed notagain. In their livesthey were as 
beautiful as the morning, toleraut as charity, 
and gentleas the spirit of peace. I can never 
lire in my praises of these grand men and wo- 
man. In our anti-slavery triumph aud national 
regeneration behold the fruits of their labor, 
which transcends even the hopes and expecta- 
tions of enthusiastic poetsand philosophers. To 
them we owe a country redeemed, regenerated, 
nddisinthralled from the despotism of slavery. 
acountry which to-day is presided over by the 
genius of universal liberty and universal peace. 
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National Currency. 


REMARKS OF HON. J.T. DEWEESE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

Ix tre Hovse or Reeresentatives, 
February 22, 1869, 

On the bill to authorize the issue of a national cur- 
rency, to assure its stability and elasticity, lessen 
tae interest on the public debt, and reduce the 
rate of interest. 

_ Mr. DEWEESE. Mr. Speaker, in address- 
ing the House in favor of the bill ‘‘to author- 
ize the issue Of a national currency, to assure 
its stability and elasticity, lessen the inter- 
est on the public debt, and reduce the rate 
Ol interest,’’ introduced by the gentleman 
irom Massachusetts, Mr. Butier, | may with 
propriety begin by quoting the language used 
»y Su Robert Peel, who, in introducing the 
bank act of 1844, said: 

2 There is no contract, public or private, no en- 
;_e°Ments, national or individual, which is unaf- 
‘ected by it. The enterprises of commerce, the profits 





ee ety transactions of the highest amount and 
pre ‘owest, the payment of the national debt, the 
“vision for the national expenditure, the com- 


le} 4 : > 
sole in mand which the coin of the smallest value has over | 


s the *" the necessaries of life are all affected by the de- 


With this quickening | 


ol trade, the relations of society, the wages of labor, | 
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cision to which we may come 
which Lam now al 
tion of the committee. 
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e plan of relief from 
the excessive evils under which we are now sul. 
fering. l so freely in both 
Llouses will in my view serve only to agera- 
vate, not cure I earnestly hope 
the gentlemen of this House have given or will 
now give to this bill the careful consideration 
it deserves. 
this subject. 


Lie remedies offere: 


the disease. 


I know the apathy prevailing upon 

I know the diticulty of obtaining 
a hearing upon it, but it is a matter of too vital 
and universal importance to be dropped into 
oblivion. Strong convictions on this diilicult 
question are not to be put down by authority ; 
and when they happen to be right, as I feel 
sure mine are, | can only hope tor their vindi- 
cation by oft-repeated efforts to impress the 
reason of the people, that tribunal of last resort 
which tests allwe doorsay. Progress of opin- 
ion upon this subject is, always has been, and 
always will be slow; and although I cannot 
hope to add any weight to the argument of the 
gentleman who introduced this b.li, I will do 
what 1 may to answer some of the objections 
that have been made to it. I[ will try to in 
fluence the opinions of the people by stating 
the reasons which have operated to convince 
me of its propriety and lead me to urge its 
passage. 

I have been long convinced that the evil 
most grievous to be borne, and which is and 
been making in this country, as in all 
others, the rich richer, the poor poorer, central- 
izing the wealth of the country into the hands 
ot the few at the expense of the many, 
bing the laborer to enrich the capitalist, is our 
unjust and unequal laws relating to money. 
‘The laboring classes of all civilized natious 
have always been and noware as a class poor, 
although wealth is the production of labor. 
Had there not been something then interven- 
ing to prevent the natural results the laborers 
would have possessed the wealth. 

In our own country, where land is compar- 
atively cheap and where labor commands a 
greater reward than in any other, some cause 
is Operating with continual and continualiy-in- 
creasing effect to separate the production from 
the producer, to take the wealth from those 
who create it and give itto others. The wroug 
has for along time been evident, and many are 
the schemes that have been devised to remedy 
it, but its true source has been but recently 
discovered, isnow but little understood. Hence 
it is only recently that a plan has been pro- 
posed competent to prevent the wrong. ‘There 
is a remedy, simple and effectual. It is to be 
found in part in the provisions of this bill. I say 
in part. jor I think that the limitation of the 
issue of the currency proposed, to tle payments 
made by the Government and to such personsas 
may choose to deposit therefor United States 
bonds bearing six per cent. coin interest, wil 
soon have to be modified so us to permit the 
issue of the currency upon other securities ; but 
with this defect, which may at any 
remedied, it is a long way in advance of any 
proposition relating to the currency I have yet 
examined, unless | may except the bill intro 
duced last winter by the gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Cary. ] 

Believing, as 1 do, that this bill when made 
a law will possess great and beneficent power, I 
urge its passage, that we may speedily put it 
into operation and save the laborers, the pro- 
ducers of this country, from the oppression, 
degradation, and misery which have befallen 
the laboring classes of all other countries, and 
which is rapidly approaching them in our own. 
I affirm that the monetary systems of the world 
are a disgrace to the civilization of the nine- 
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| and a half per cent. of its population. 
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ment of law, power in the hands of a few cap 
italists to trample in the dust the rights of the 
laborer, on whom we depend tor the food we 


eat, the clothes we wear, the houses we live 


} in, and, in fact, for every comfort and luxury 


-y 


hile, Lhe wealtl of the United States 1s 
estimated at S20,000,00 000, and the popu 
lation at thirty-seven million, and yet one halt 
of this great wealth is owned by one hundred and 
kistimating five 
persons to each family these wealthy men and 
their families would number nine hundred and 
fitteen thousand persons; two and a half per 
cent. of the population of the United States 
own as inuch wealth as the remaining ninety- 
seven and a half pereent. I this 
estimate is rather under the actual tigures than 
above them; thatin fact one half of the wealth 
of the country is owned by less than two and a 
half per cent. of the population. 

lf there be any who doubt that this small 
percentage of the population own haif the 
wealth ot the country let them single out the 
wealthiest men of their own neighborhood and 
see if half of the wealth is not owned by two 
Now, 
unless this twoand a half per cent. of the pop- 
ulation have contributed as much labor physic 
ally, stl 


ot 


; lie . ; . } - j 
eigalty-three thousand men. 


think that 


intellectually, or morally for the com- 
mon benefit as the remaining ninety-seven 
and a half per cent. have, some wrong is done 
this large majority. It is quite clear that 
they have not contributed an equal amount, 
and a grievous wrong is committed in divert- 
ing to the few the products of the many. The 
wrong is that a national standard of value lke 
ing as it does the foundation of 
wrulating the award of property, 
minor rights of freedom of con- 
tract, location, and occupation, and which a 

tion is compelled to use, must, if it 
be variable and uncertain, as that of every coun- 
try of which | bave any knowledge now is, 
affect injuriously the interests of every indi- 
vidual, except the great capitalists, as far as 
the money circulates. Our money has thus 
operated to the prejudice of the laboring man 
and the advantage of the capitalist; and now 
when, as an example of our prosperity, [ am 
requested to observe the palaces of the wealthy, 
filled as they are with every luxury that art can 
create, | reply that a luxurious upper class, 
however elegant, if enriched at the cost of the 
poor laborer, is not an evidence of national 
prosperity; on the contrary, it is the surest 
evidence of national decay. 

lhe present rates of interest on money en 
able the o-vners of property to demand an andue 
proportion of the products of labor for the use 
of property, and laborers are compelled to 
make agreements under these circumstances, 
and a very large proportion of the people are 
realy wronged out of the earnings of their 
labor by the unjust operation of thelaws. The 
laborers who produce present products should 
receive a large proportion of them; capital- 
ists who do not labor, who produce nothing, 
should receive only a small proportion of re- 
ward. ‘The reverse of this is now true, and 
the unfair distribution is caused by an unjust 
legal standard of distribution. Distribution is 
regulated by the standard of value, the me- 
dium of exchange, which is money. 

The Special Commissioner of the Revenue, 
for whose industry and abilities 1 have due 
respect, tells us that among the agencies now 
operating adverse to our national development 
isan irredeemable paper currency. If by an 
irreleemable paper currency the Special Com- 
missioner means a@ currency not convertible 
into gold or silver at the pleasure of the holder, 
then must I differ from the gentleman, for I 
stand here an advocate inconvertible 
paper currency, believing that it will, if fixed 
upon the basis provided for in this bill, provea 
to our national 
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who insist upon a return toa specie basis,who | 
tell us that we must have respect to the laws 
and customs of the past, and who predict ruin 
from innovation. All improvement is an inno- 
and unless we make innovations we had 
ar better go home to our constituents, for it was 
oO make innovations that we were sent here. 
One half of my constituents owe not alone their 
right to vote but their right to liberty. orrather 
possession, to an innovation, and one that 
eight years ago found fewer advocates upon 
this floor than it now finds assailants. ‘The 
abolition of slavery and the recognition of the 
rights of the negroes is one of the most import- 
ant innovations ever known jn this country, 
and we all recollect the ruin we were told was 
to follow this invovation ; bat as yet it has not 
come, and instead of the evils predicted we 
have found only blessings. The antiquity of 
aud customs is no proof of theirexcellence. | 
In all ages and in all countries the producing | 
classes have been ill pacd for their labor. Shall | 
we recur to ancient Inws and usages for pre- 
cedents to perpetuate the evil, to upheld our 
unequal and unjust standard of distribution? 
We cannot alter the evils of the past ; we can 
remedy those of the present and prevent them 
from recurring in the future. 
If past Legislatures have enacted laws giving 
a part of their constituents great advantages 
over the remainder it is our duty, having dis- 
covered the error, to amend the law so that it | 
shall operate equally upon all; the alteration is 
not an infringement of the rights of those who | 
received undue advantages from the former 
law ; it only renders justice to those previously 
injured. ‘Lhe moral and social evils which have 
resulted from our unjust standard of distribution 
are inealculable, the wrong is enormous and | 
universal. Money is the national standard | 
of distribution; the evils inevitable upon its 
present institution are national evils, and can | 
only be removed by the action of Congress. | 
We can so regulate the standard that the gen- 
eral distribution will be in accordance with | 
actual earnings. Shall we hesitate to do right | 
when we see that the remedy will prove gentle, 
immediate, gradual, and sure; that it makes 
no retaliations for past injuries ; that it simply 
though completely protects the laborer in his | 
rights by securing to him the fruits of his toil 
without in any way wronging the capitalist 
whose wealth has been accumulated by gigantic | 
wrongs ? 
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Year after year the greater number | 
of my constituents were held in a degrading and 
crucl slavery. It was thoughtto bea great and | 
dangerous innovation to set them free, but it 
was at last accomplished, not peacefully as this 
other great innovation may be, but by a long, | 
devastating war. Having done these colored 
laborers this tardy justice let us crown our labors | 
by doing full justice to workingmen and women 
of all colors by setting them tree from our un- 
just laws relating to money. I believe that if 
this bill becomes a law the question of repudia- 
tion will cease to be talked of; the payment 
of the public debt, both principal and interest || 
according to the terms of the contract, will | 
then be as easy as it now seems difficult. 
The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cary,] in | 
his argument in favor of an American mon- | 
etary system, very truly said that ‘‘ whatever | 
is endowed by the sovereign power of the nation | 
with the qualities of representing, measuring, || 
exchanging, and accumulating value by inter- | 
est is money; and any circulating medium not | 
endowed by Congress with all these powers is | 
not money, though its material be the finest 
gold.’ These qualities are coessential to a |, 
medium of exchange. It is impossible that | 
any one of them should exist in any medium 
independently of the others. The material of 
money is the legalized agent employed to ex- || 
press these powers and render them available 
in commerce, and it matters not what that 
material is so long as it is endowed by the legis- 
lative power to represent, measure, exchange, 
and accumulate value by interest. The powers 
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National Currency .—dJir. Deweese. 
of money, which alone render it useful, are 
created by legislation; hence money can pos- 
sess none but a legal value. Legal value de- 
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| pends upon actual value which it represents or 


| holds, that is, the value of property or labor. 
Money must be a legal representative of prop- 


erty, for there is no portable material possess- | 
ing the requisite inherent value to equal the | 


value of the property to be exchanged. The 
property possesses the real value; the money 


1s Only the legal medium by which this value | 


is represented and exchanged. The power to 
represent is always independent of the natural 
and inherent powers of the representative; it 
is superadded and delegated; it cannot alter 
the original capabilities and qualities of the 
agent. The representative is quite distinet 
from the thing represented. Gold and silver 
ere property, and in proportion to their bulk 
valuable property; but these metals when 
coined into money become the representatives 
of property, although not more so than does the 
paper which is made into a note and endowed 
by Congress, as is our greenback, with the pow- 
ers of money. A piece of paper legally rep- 


resenting ten dollars is just as valuable for all | 


the purposes for which money is used as is a 
piece of gold representing the same value. The 
ten dollars made of gold and the ten dollars 
made of paper may each pass in payment for 
products, in exchanging values through the 
hands of fifty persons in a single day, and are 
alike ready to perform the same service upon 
each succeeding day. Every debt paid by the 
paper ten dollars is as completely paid as those 
paid by the gold ten dollars. 

That this representative, this legal value is 
quite distinct from the intrinsic or real value 
will clearly appear if you attempt to use these 
materials for any other purpose than that of 
money. If, for example, you wish to make 
spoons, you can use the gold but not the paper, 
although, if your paper dollars are issued under 
just and proper iaws, as many gold spoons can 
be purchased with the paper ten dollars as 
with the gold ten dollars. The value of gold 
and silver coins when not used as money con- 
sists in the worth of these materials for spoons, 
forks, ornaments, &c., and are a very small 
part of our actual wealth, and not indispens- 
able to our existence ; the gold and silver coins 
when used for these purposes cease to be money 
and lose all the powers of money—we call them 
not money spoons, forks, brooches, rings, &c., 
but silver forks, silver spoons, gold brooches, 
gold rings, &e. 

The metals may be recoined by the Govern- 
ment and again become money. So if the paper 
has been ground to pulp, its value as money 
ceases; but it may be made into paper and 
by the Government again be made into money, 
receiving its former value. The laws have 
professed to establish the value of money in its 
material substance; the groundwork being 
false, they have practically failed to establish 
it on this basis although they have succeeded 
so far as to grossly deceive the public. ‘To 
expose the fallacy of the assertion that the 
value of money is in its material substance, 
I need only repeat the illustration of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cary: ] 

** The yard-stick is a measure of length, and it is of 
no moment what its material if it is three feet long.”’ 

A yard of cloth measured by a gold yard- 
stick is neither longer nor shorter than if neas- 
ured by awooden one, and property purchased 
with gold and silver money is neither more nor 
less valuable than if bought with paper money. 
If the value of money be in the worth of its 
material it cannot be representative ; if its 


value be not representative it would be as im- 


possible to make paper money fulfill as it now 
does the functions of coin as to make a paper 


| promise to pay a loaf of bread on demand as 


nutritious as the bread, or to make paper rep- 
resentatives of locomotives promising to pay 
real locomotives on demand capable of draw- 
ing heavy trains of cars. The advocates of a 
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hope ever to have a purely metallic CUurrenc: ‘loaned 
/ or who suppose it possible to carry on the oe ‘sat yields 
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world, without the use of paper money—,.) ~ é ‘ig dent 
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| measures fixed upon by Government. 


same standard of value as th 


ame 1 at of the othe 
civilized nations of the world. : 


? » Grant that the 
assertion be true, we have gained nothing the 


to be iounl 
farm Upot 


" q , * the tye value 

| standard is still a fluctuating one, no standard vegetal lak 

of value at all, a measure that contracts on. of money 
|| day and expands the next—one which plac ww the 


our laborers net only at the mercy of our own 
° Waa 


tab | when the 
capitalists, but of those of Europe as well, 


fitted tO 


If a bank with $1,000 in coin issue 35.9 y) the equi 
in notes the amount of money is as much s not 0 
increased as if 35,000 in coin had been issued. articles 
Kach dollar of the bank notes will pay for a, aoel or 
many of the necessaries of life, as much labor, oxchang’ 
as any dollar of specie, and so long as the hank changed 
notes circulate on a par with specie they hoi) if the m: 
the same power as specie; hence, if the yalya we if ¢ 
of money is inherent it must inhere as myo owner Wl 
in the paper money as in the gold money, jy they no 


bank notes or greenbacks as well as in coins. 
Another property of money is the power ty 
measure value. The length, weight, quantity, 
and value of all articles are settled by certaiy 


accumul 
pabie of 
sidered 

clearly : 
legal po 
any othe 
dard de 


lhe 
length of the yard-stick measures and defines 
a before undefined length of cloth; the size of 


the bushel measures and defines a before unde. while it 
termined quantity of grain ; the dollar measures land, la 
| and determines a before undefined value of at the s 
labor, land, or products; the value of the land, powers 
labor, or products does not measure and determ. not mal 

| ine the already detined value of the dollar, it may 
| All these measures are determined by the Jaws delegat 
which instituted them and gave them power to which | 
measure length, value, or size. [If the yard ho have n: 
variable the measure of length will comm): silver 
frauds when it is used, and if its value be tu in pro] 

tuating the measure of value will, whenever i: intrins 

is used to measure the value of labor, land, or small. 
products, commit frauds. If the measure o! the me 
value be equitable, unvarying, it will measyre so limi 
values equitably and without variation. he materi 
Government very properly reserves the right and ee 

to fix the length of the yard, the weight of the found 
pound, the size of the bushel, and the value of The 
the dollar, that they may he fitted for pubiic mater 
use. Money is the publie measure of value, and tl 

and the Government is bound to make it just found 

and uniform, that it may correctly measure and seven 
determine the value of all commodities. And Amer 

| this the Government has not done; forthe value cent. 
| of the dollar fluctuates from day to day, even Calife 
| from hour to hour, is as false a measure of value are m 
asa yard-stick would be of length which at one ieally 
time contracted until it was but one foot long it sha 

and at another stretched out until it was six then 
feet long. of m 
I shatl but briefly notice the two other prop: and 
erties of money, one of which is to accumulate The « 

value by interest; this power is essential to the and 
existence of money as no one will exchange beco: 
productive property for money that does not disel 
represent production. ‘The legal power 0 itso 
money to accumulate by interest compels the sitou 
borrower in a given period, determined by the were 

_ rate of interest, to procure by the sale of his as o 
labor or products an equal amount of money caus 
as great as the amount borrowed, and give !t prod 

together with the amount borrowed to the gold 

lender. If he pay interest at the rate of six only 

per cent. half yearly he must double the amount inste 

in less than twelve years; at three percent., 10 whit 

less than twenty-four years; at one per cent. its 8 

in about seventy years. The worth and amoun' } 

of the interest on the dollar determines the value ored 

of the dollar as much as the amount and kind o! as t 

labor that a man can perform determines b's mea 

valueasaworkman. The value of the workman and 

is, however, natural, consisting in his power “" or 

produce; the value of money is artificial, and seri 

consists in its arbitrary power to represent _ 

actual value and accumulate by interest. 4 _ 


dollar which can be loaned for twelve per cent. 
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that the ‘arm upon its natural power to produce or as | 
Ng + the -ie value of a horse upon his ability to perform 
standard sofal labor for his possessor. Another power 
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» money isto exchange value; it is made by 
ww the pablic representative of value, and 


éted to perform the duty of money; that is, 
235,009 
‘Ss mue} 
1 iss le | 
Y for as 0 
h labor, oxehange, is designed to be continually ex- 
-hanged for articles for use and consumption. 
ifthe material of money is used as a commod- 
vy, if coins be converted into spoons, the 
‘ner must keep them to make them usefal ; 
hey no longer represent value, measure value, 
accumulate value by interest, nor are they ca- 
vable of excharging value. Having now con- 
sidered what mouey is, and having, as I hope, 
clearly shown that it is but a combination of 
legal powers expressed upon metal, paper, or 
any other substance; that its value is the stand- 
dard determining the value of all other things, 
while it serves as a medium of exchange tor 
land, labor, and all merchandise, I hope | have 
at the same time made it plain that the natural 
powers or intrinsic value of any material do 
not make it money ; that be the material what 
it may its powers as money are all legal and 
delegated. Some material is necessary to 
which shall be delegated by law the powers I 
have named as belonging to money. Gold and 
silver were early selected, because they were, 
in proportion to their bulk, possessed of great 
intrinsic value by reason of the quantity being 
small. lL object to the use of these metals as 
the material of money, because the quantity is 
so limited and because it is so expensive. ‘The 
material of money should be plenty, cheap, 
and easily portable. All these requisites are 
found in paper. 

The claims made for gold and silver, as the 
materials for money, that their vaiue isinherent 
and that it always remains the same, have no 
foundation in faet. Gold fellin value about 
seventy-five per cent. upon the discovery of 
America; it has fallen nearly twenty-five per 
cent. since the discovery of the rich mines of 
California and Australia, and as these mines 
are more fully developed and more econom- 
ically worked it must continue to fall; but if 
it should become as cheap as iron it would not 
then be so valuable as paper for the purposes 
of money, paper being so much more portable 
and so much more cheaply made into money. 
Che quantity of gold and silver being limited 
and made the agent of these legal powers, it 
becomes necessary to acquire its possession to 
discharge debts and to make purchases; hence, 
its Owners are enabled to extort from the neces- 
sitous a very high price for its use. If gold 
were not used as money it would find its level 
as a commodity; its abundance would not 
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which has always been thought to consist in 
its Scarcity and its portability. 


scribed their weight and fineness, denounced 
severe penalties upon those who should coin 
money even of the same weight and fineness. 
If money be not the creation of law, if it be 


east ig worth twice as much as one that can | 
for but six per cent, just as stock | 


h twice as much as one that yields | 
The value of 
* aney as much depends upon its legal power | 


chen the interest is fixed at a just rate it is | 


ihe equitable exchange of property. Money || 
. not merchandise, and it differs in this: | 
articles of value are designed to be actually || 
ysed or consumed; money, the mediam of | 


cause an inflation of business, or its scarcity | 
produce distress. Should we continue to use | 
gold as a currency its inereased quantity would | 
only render more bulky and abundant an | 
instrument of exehange the chief merit of | 


/he Governments of the world have endeav: | 
ored to fix by law the rate of interest as well 
as the nominal value of the dollar, but their | 
measures have always been but half measures | 
and have accomplished little or nothing. The | 
Government has fixed a value upon coins, pre- | 


but a commodity as many contend that it is, 
why have Governments taken so much care to 
reserve the right to make it, and why is it that 
it can be at all times exchanged for all other 
products and property, and that all other more 
necessary commodities are at certain times 
esteemed almost worthless compared with it? 
It is answered that it is because it is made by 


answer proves that it is notacommodity, fora 


legal tender is a creation by law of certain |! 


properties which do not belong to any sub- 
| stance, but which are made to represent all 
|| substances. 


| its value not depending upon the material of 
which itis made, is true. Nesumption of specie 


not take the power out of the hands of the 
moneyed despots. A low rate of interest, one 
| that corresponds to the accumulation of value 
| of other property, is the only means to prevent 
the tyranny of the moneyed men of the coun- 
try. IL will mot say more upon the various 
schemes for changing the value of our present 
currency to put it upon a specie basis than that 





| an attempt to enforce either or any of them 
would create such wide-spread ruin as to speed- 
ily convince the members of this House that 
they had attempted to force upon the people a 


cred people of this country. 


rency in bonds bearing a low rate of interest, 


| a slightly increased rate of interest. 
pass this bill, provide a cheap currency, reduce 
at once the rate of interest we are paying the 
| publie creditors, and so take a weight off the 
shoulders of the tax-payers. Let us reduce the 
publie expenditure wherever it is economical 
so todo. ff the Army and Navy are superflu- 
ously large, as I think they are, let us reduce 
them, for every dollar unnecessarily spent upon 
| either is dissipated, destroyed, and wasted. 
So far as it is necessary for the peace and pros: 
perity of the nation | favor the support of 
| armed men and ships, but every dollar spent 
| beyond that necessity is stolen from the labor- 
| ing men of the country, and it shall not be 
done with my consent. We must take care 
that what we get in the way of security is worth 
all it costs. We have no right te spend the 
people’s money except it be clearly for the 
good of the whole people. Reduce the Army 
and Navy, providing liberally for our wounded 
| and disabled officers and soldiers; eut down 
| the civil list to the lowest limit consistent with 
the proper discharge of the publie business, 
and with the prosperity of the laborers we shall 
see a true prosperity of the whole people. 
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Destruction of Territorial Governments, 


SPEECH OF HON. W. A. BURLEIGH, 
OF DAKOTA, 
Ix rHe House or RerreseNntatives, 


February 22, 1869, 
‘| In opposition to the bill (LL R. No. 1625) providing 
for the destruction of the territorial governments 
of Dakota and Utah. 


Mr. BURLEIGH. Mr. Speaker, in present- 
ing the memorials and remonstrances of the 


Committee on the Territories, which provides 
| for the immediate destruction of the territorial 
| government of Dakota and contemplates the 
|| annihilation of Utah at an early day, | will say 
\| that, in my judgment, it is one of the most 





Human reason is useless, given | 
to man only to juggle and contuse him, or the | 
| proposition that money is the creation of law, | 
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law the legal tender for debts that it has this | 
superiority over every other commodity. The | 


payment, even were it possible to-day, would | 


5 


17 
lio. or Reps. 


unjust and impolitic measures that hasever been, 
reported by a committee for the consideration 
of Congress. Unwise in its inception, as it will 
be found eruel and oppressive in its operation 
toward the people of the Territories, [ think this 
House cannot fail to see—what I know to be 
true—that its inevitable tendency wil! be the 
destruction of all confidence in the fature action 
of Congress, by rendering insecure the rights 
and privileges of our citizens after having been 
guarantied by organic laws. 

None of the rights ard immunities which 
Congress guarantied to the people of Dakota 
when it gave to them a territorial organization, 
none of the privileges which they acquired 
under their organic law, or which have been 
conferred upon them by local legislation had 
in conformity to that law, are by this bill re- 
spected in the slightest degree; onthe contrary, 
they are utterly ignored, while the honorable 


|, chairman of the Committee on the Territories, 


in my Opinion none of them are possible, and | 


measure more disastrous in its consequences | 
than would be an attempt to reénslave the col- | 


i'o secure alow and uniform rate of interest 
we must provide for the funding of the cur- || 


which are again exchangeable for currency at | 
Let us || 
ized by a solemn act of Congress. 


for himself and his colleagues, in the blandest 
and most deliberate manner proposes to re- 
duce to a state of vassalage the whole popula- 
tion of a great Territory, in extent four times 
as large as the State of Ohio, by this most 
extraordinary and despotic act. Has it really 
come to this, that Congress will allow any one 
man to arrogate to himself and exercise the 
high prerogative of devising schemes for ehang- 
ing the boundaries of sovereign States and anni- 
hilating the great territorial organizations of the 


| country at his own imperious will and pleas- 


ure? When before in the history of our national 
legislation has anything of this character been 
undertaken or thought of even? Never. So 
far from it, the boast of the American citizen 
has ever been that the safeguards of liberty are 
the common inheritance of all; the weak as 
well as the strong, the poor as well as the rich. 

In 1861 the Territory of Dakota was organ- 
Emigration 
was invited there by that act. From almost 
every State of the Union people flocked to that 
new Territory, settled upon its fertile lands, 
established their homes, and became law-abid- 
ing citizens. The Government guarantied 
them protection, they in return rendered to the 
Government a loyal obedience. Owing to the 
distracted condition of the country and to the 
almost continuous Indian wars which raged 


| within our borders our growth was slow, but 





| steady and permanent. 


Our Legislature met, 
and in strict conformity with the organic law 
which Congress gave us we established our 
courts of justice, located our capital, and 


| erected our public buildings by private enter- 
| prise, for Congress refused to build them for 


us, as had been done for other Territories, we 


| believing that the plighted faith of this Gov- 
| ernment was a reality, and not a mere myth. 


But, sir, how great is our disappointment. 


|| We are met here to-day, after having removed 


to these Territories with our families and prop- 
erty, after having spent years of toil there and 
suffered privation and want, and are stunned by 
the heartless proposition of the gentleman from 


| Ohio, which proposes nothing less than the utter 
‘annihilation of our territorial organizations, 


eitizens of Dakota against the passage of the bill | 
reported to this House by the chairman of the | 


the bankruptey of our most enterprising citi- 
zens, and the blasting of all our bright hopes 
of the future. These, sir, will be the inevit- 
able consequences of the passage of this bill so 


| far as Dakota is concerned. 


By the organic act of March 2, 1861, creating 


the territorial government of Dakota, (see 
| Statutes-at-Large, volume 12, pp. 239 to 244, ) 
| Congress provided for a republican form of 
| government, having all of the guarantees of the 
| Federal Constitution and of said organic act. 


(See section sixteen, page 244.) 
The Legislative Assembly had power under 
the twelfth section of said act ‘‘ to locate and 


| establish the seat of government for said Terri- 


tory,”’ and it was located and established at 
Yancton in the autamn of 1561—a point most 
eligible for such purpose. The government for 


‘the Territory thus authorized became fully 
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,organ zed in the year 1861, and ihe citizens of 
other States emigrated to the new Territory in 
large numbers upon the faith of the organic 
act. ‘Lhen they purchased lands aud erected 
buildings, imported flocks and herds, put up 
jarge and valuable improvements at Yancton, 
the capital, for the use of the l’ederal oflicers | 
andihe Legislative Assembly. ‘he people who | 
caine into the Territory established their homes | 
and wade improvements wiih especial reter- 
enee to the location of the capital, the estab- 
lishment of the territorial roads and highways, | 
aud the location of a railroad from Yancton to | 
Sioux City, connecting with all of the lines 
north of the Ohio river leading to the Atlantic 
and the Pacific oceans. The population of 
Dakota has now reached more than twenty 
thousand souls and the vaiue of their inprove- 
ments and property of all kinds amounts to | 
many millions of dollars. The value of the | 
buildings and much of the real estate depends 
upon the continuance and preservation of the 
territorial government under its organic act 
until the people shall apply to become a State ; 
and all the improvements in the Territory were 
made upon the faith of theexpress declaration 
wad promise on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment that the people should be guarantied a 
republican form of government, with a fixed 
capital, established roads, highways, schools, 
and other advantages arising from a govern- | 
ment of the people under said organie act and 
the Constitation and laws of the United States. 

Vhether it be considered by this House good 
law or not, L accept as good common sense the 
principle that this organic act, connected with 
the settlement of a considerable portion of the 
‘berriiory and the full organization of the gov- 
ernmeut under it, creates a solemn compact 
between the United States and the people of 
Dakota, that they shall be protected in the 
peaceful enjoyment of that government so | 
established untal Dakota becomes a State of 
this Union. ‘To destroy that government and 
annihilate Dakota by attaching a portion of 
its lands and people to Nebraska, aud another 
portion of its lands and people to Minnesota, 
would be as great a political outrage as was 
the partition of Poland. 

Pass this bill, and at one blow filty per cent. 
in value of all their improvements would be 


| 
lost, and the people would be subjected to State 
| 
| 





taxation by two States for debts which they had 
no voice in contracting. ‘To what end had 
these pioneers on the outposts of civilization 
fought the savages, the wild beasts, and en- 
dured all the hardships of such a life, if the 
plighted faith of the Government is to be 
broken, as this bill proposes, and they are to 
be transferred as vassals or serfs to other State 
governments without their consent? 

When Congress passed that organie act and 
opened up Dakota's broad prairies to setile- 
ment it extended a free and general invita- 
tion to the people of all the States and Terri- 
tories ‘* to go in and possess the land.’’ Wiih 
that invitation the Federal Government guar- 
antied fullaud ample protection of life, liberty, 
and property to every law-abiding citizen who 
should go there. There was an implied and an 
express contract entered into on the part of 
the United States with the citizens of Dakota 
that they should be protected in the enjoyment 
of every privilege, in the free exercise of every 
civil and political right, among the chief of 
which was the form of government created by 
the organic law. The people of Dakota have 
performed and fulfilled all the duties and con- 
ditions imposed upon them by this organic act ; 
their rights have become vested and perfected |, 
under the common assent of all departments 
of the Government; and ever since the crea- | 

| 
| 


tion of the Federal Constitution there is not 
to be found a single instance of the destrac- 
tion of an organized territorial government by 
act of Congress. From these territorial gov- 
ernments all of our States, except the original |) 
thirteen, have sprang and the assent of all || 


| be attached ask for it. 
the sole motion of the honorable chairman of || 


administrations for eighty-five years past, and 
of every Congress since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, in this uniform process 
of creating territorial governments, that atier- 
ward became States, is conclusive against the 
nefarious object and design of this biil, to 
inaugurate a plan for the destruction of govern- 
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ments without the consent of the people, who | 


are the only true source of political power. 
What necessity is there for this assault upon 
the people of Dakota? Who asks for it? No 
one except the Committee on the Territories in 
this House. No one is to be benetited by it. 


Why, then, is the national faith to be broken, | 


this Congress to be dishonored, and the people 
of that Territory to be beggared, as wiil be the 
case if this bill becomes a law? 

lhe people of the Lerritories which this bill 
seeks to destroy do not ask for this unprece- 
dented Jegislation ; nor do the States to which 
the dissevered and mutilated fragments are to 
It comes in here upon 


the Committee on the Territories, who insists 
that the sins of the inhabitants of Utah, hke 
the blood of murdered Abel, *‘ crieth unto him 


from the ground’’ jor vengeance; and that Utah || 


‘| ber of the House, whose silvery locks 
ated form, and furrowed cheeks—in 


must be wiped out from the map of the nation | 


on account of the sinful practices of its people 


-and the anti-republican teachings of its pro- | 


phets. But, sir, the destruction of Utah is nota 


| sufficient sacrifice ; itis too small a sin-offering | 


for the cause and theocecasion. The close of the 


condition of its people and protect ¢} 


cial plea to convince this body beyond 
_ question of his sincerity, and that the conten. 
| plation even of polygamy is abhorrent to 
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LEPS, 
sede old ones, regardless of the inte 
without a word of consultation with 
to whom Congress has already coy 
right. 

But if my conclusions have been 
if the honorable chairman of the Comy 
the Territories be sincere, and is really 
over the sins of Utah and is strugg 
more than prophetic zeal to purily { 
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daughters of that Territory from the practic, 
of the patriarchal age, I mean no disresno 
when I say, in my judgment, he has displayed 
less than his usual legislative acumen on ¢h;. 
occasion by failing to intrust the managemoy 
of this bill to some older and more infirm mec: 


, utteny.- 
Sitiking 
NO Spe 
all 


contradistinction to his own—requires 


o every 
feeling of his virtuous nature. : 
However much we may desire moral refory. 


ation, both individual and national, we eayyo: 


| forget the fact that the only power by which ji . 


to be effected isa moral power, and that forgone 
wise and inscrutable purpose the Almighty has 


| withheld it in a great degree from legislative 


| gentleman's term of most valuable and merit- || 


orious service inthis House is too important an 


/ event to be allowed to pass unnoticed and un- 


|, chronicled. 
| for destruction, for annihilation. 


With Utah, Dakota alsois marked 


This great | 


Territory, of more than one hundred and sev- | 


| enty thousand square miles, isto be blotted from 
| the map of the nation. 


Not, however, for sins 
committed or sins conceived; not for anti- 


republican teachings or anti-republican tend- 
-encies, but for the all-important and vital 


purpose of making a prettier national map, just 
to please the scholars, and perhaps for the fur- 


| ther purpose of turning over to Nebraska that 


portion of the Territory lying south of the Mis- 
souri river which has reeently been set apart 
for the use of the Sioux Indians, whose pres- 
ence will require large supplies and heavy dis- 
bursements of money. Itis not to be suspected 
that the remote prospect of a seat in the United 
States Senate from an adjacent Territory has 
had anything to do with this plan to destroy 
Dakota and enlarge the boundaries of Montana 
and Wyoming. 

But wherein is the beauty of the national 
map improved even? Look at it and you will 


| tind its boundary lines extended, with all the an- 


gies, triangles, and distortions that the science || 


of geometry can devise. The sutures of a 


bodies, while He has reserved it as His owy 
special prerogative, to be exercised in His ow, 
time and at His own good will and pleasure. 

But, sir, if the reasons which have beer 
urged by the gentleman for the dismember- 


' ment of Dakota are valid and worthy the con. 


sideration of this Congress, why, I ask, have 
they been allowed to slumber so long? Why 
were they not urged at the time of its territo. 
rial organization? If they really exist now, 
with our rapidly increasing population, accu. 
mulating wealth, and multitudinous interests, 


| how much more did they exist then ; with how 
| much more force and propriety might they 


| his own favorite 


monkey's cranium are symmetrical when com- | 


pared with them, while its improvement is as 
difficult to comprehend as is the wisdom or jus- 
tice of the measure here proposed. Whata 
luminous idea! How pregnant with every prin- 
ciple of profound statesmanship is this wonder- 


ful conception of territorial reform! Doesany | 


person regard the necessity ofa pretty map with 


paramount to the maintenance of national faith 
in standing by the guarantees of protection to 


ment suppose that by congressional action vice 


| beautiful lines and multitudinous angles as | 


| life, liberty, and property which this Govern- | 
_ment has pledged to its citizens, or for a mo- 


can be eradicated from the nation, or from a | 
State or a Territory even? As well might you || 


attempt to legislate the sun from the heavens 
or banish from the hearts of men by legislative 


a slight excess of which appears to be the sole 
cause of Utah’s present discomfiture. There 
must be some other cause for this extraor- 
dinary proceeding, although I am compelled to 
admit that I have failed to discover it. Igcan- 
not be supposed that political combinations are 
being made by which new capitals are to super- 


have been pressed before the Congress of the 
nation breathed into its organization the breath 
of political life. Why this strange and unpar- 
alleled neglect in the discharge of this great 
public duty, by the honorable chairman of the 
Committee on the Territories ? Has it not been 
his especial province for many years past 
rather to care for the feeble, uphold the weak, 
and wait upon the great mother of Territories 
and States; to sit by her bedside during th: 
tedious hours of travail and administer to her 
**maternal relief’’ as she 
brought forth these children of promise, two 
of whom the venerable accoucheur now desires 
Congress to slaughter, cut up, and throw their 
mutilated remains totwo elder and two younger 
members of the same family? Is there any 
good reason for the extraordinary action here 
proposed? Is there anything unnatural, Is 
there any deformity in the case of these two 
offspring of one common parent, both of whom 
have grown up under the scrutinizing eye an« 
nursing care of the gentleman from Uho- 
Does their vigorous youth in any Way 
threaten the safety of our national family, Ils 
prosperity, or the extension of its power. 
Nothing of the kind is pretended, and I en- 
treat him to exercise those parental virtues, 
patience, forbearance, and nursing care, which 
will do much toward removing the evils com 
lained of, to abandon his rash design, to stay 
bis ‘‘uplifted hand and outstretched arm, 


/and not strike the murderous blow wiich he 


has so deliberately aimed at these two children 
of the great mother of States, both of whom 


were conceived and born in lawful wedlock. 
_bencath the Dome of the nation’s Capitol aot 
power their natural fondness for the fair sex— || 


the ‘‘star spangled banner,’’ and were ba) 
tized in the creed of our national faith in the 
presence of both Houses of Congress, every 
department of the Government acting as spot" 
sors, and received the certificate of birth and 
baptism under the great seal of the Republic. 

But, sir, if the inhabitants of Utal have 


sinned by adopting the patriarchal custom ©! 
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iy. which is in opposition to the civil- 
1 and Christian system of monogamy, and 
vhig alleged sin can only be expiated by de- 
ving that Territory of political life, | must 
emnly protest, in the name of the loyal and 
e people of Dakota, in the name of my 
mtty, whose honor it seeks to destroy, 
just the right of this Congress or any other 
wor beneath God's shining sun to impute 
ty them the crimes of the polygamists of which 
°F yare not guilty, or to punish them for trans- 
weoesions which they have never committed. 
‘ more loyal, patriotic, and law-abiding peo- 
ple than my constituents of Dakota cannot be 
fyandin the Union. During the late war they 


cave as large a proportion of their male popu- 


Iygan 


co 
ar 


Resumption of Specie Payment— Mr. 


tion to the Union cause as any other ‘Terri- |; 


sry, ‘They organized their own troops to pro- 
rect the inhabitants of Dakota and the frontiers 


of lowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota from Indian | 


depredations. They pursued a policy so wise 
and conciliatory towa.d the Indian tribes as 
toenable them to organize and equip a con- 
siderable Indian force that has always proved 
faithful and efficient in defense of the inhabit- 
wts of that Territory against the hostile In- 


dian tribes surrounding it. They challenge the 


scrutiny of the Committee on the Territories | 
in regard to the faithful manner in which the | 


territorial government of Dakota has been ad- 
ministered. For economy, efficiency, and just 
policy, | know of no better example in the 
Republic. While the whole southwestern and 
southern portion of our territorial domain is 
ina blaze of Indian war, that is costing the 


fectiy practical, and I will submit them as 
briefly as I well can. 

Gold by the common consent of mankind at 
all times and by all nations has been consid- 
ered as the standard of value. We hear of it 
in the second chapter of Genesis, where the land 
of ‘*Havilah”’ is spoken of, ** where there is 
gold, and the gold of that land is good."’ It is 
useiess to question this standard. Whoever 
has attempted it has failed in the attempt, and 
the common judgment of mankind has settled 
down upon it as the most reliable. There are 
those who say that gold is to be looked upon 
only as an article of merchandise and not asa 
standard ef value. I shall not now attempt to 
controvert such views, because | look upon the 
matter as settled by a sentiment so universal 
that it is useless to questicn it. 

The evils attendant upon paper money, which 
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were experienced during the revolutionary war, | 
were so great that when the founders of the | 


Government met in Convention to prepare our 
Constitution this subject arrested their most 
earnest attention, and there can be no doubt 


| that they supposed when that instrument was 
| completed that they had established gold and 


nation at the rate of more than forty million | 
dollars a year, peace and tranquillity reign | 
uninterruptedly throughout Dakota under the | 
wise and conciliatory policy pursued by her | 


people in their dealings with the savages. 

And now, sir, | appeal to this honorable 
body, and ask if you will sanction, by your 
approval, a measure so fraught with injustice, 
bad faith, illegal and unconstitutional oppres- 
sion and wrong as this bill? Ifthe principles 
if justice and equity yet linger withiu this legis- 
lative Hall, where the Representatives of the 
people meet and exercise the sovereign power 
of this nation; if the binding force of the offi- 
cial oath still retains its solemn obligations ; 
if, while so much time is spent in reconstruct- 
ing States, it would be unwise to inaugurate a 
system for the destruction of organized Terri- 
tories, I ask that you will withhold your ap- 
proval from this measure, so fraught with ruin, 
disaster, and oppression to the loyal people of 


Dakota, whose vested rights and political exist- | 


ence it aims to destroy. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. V. L. PRUYN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovss oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 5, 1869. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole onthe 
state of the Union— 
Mr. PRUYN said: 
Mr. Coaimman: I propose to submit some 
thoughts on this subject which now occur to 


ine without any of the thoroughness of arrange- || 


ment and detail which has characterized the 
remarks of many who have preceded me, leav- 


ing it to some other occasion, if need be, to || 


elaborate them. I have no new theory to pro- 
pound in regard to the payment of our Gov- 
ernment debt. I have no method to propose 
by which it is to be liquidated or got rid of in 
some mysterious way, by some funding or other 
process, or by some fanciful scheme of an over- 
Wrought or enthusiastic brain without the pres- 
sure of taxation upon the people. I have no 
pian of that kind to advance. My views on 


| silver coin to be the standard of value, ag well 


for the States as for the Federal Government. 


Let us test this by an inquiry: had the Fed- | 


eral Constitution, which inhibits States from 
making ‘‘anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts,’’ contained an 
express provision that the General Govern- 
ment might make Government notes or bank 
notes a legal tender, does any person believe 
that it would have been ratified bythe people? 
No candid man acquainted with the history 


of the times will venture to say yes to this | 


inquiry. Notwithstanding all the troubles the 
country passed through for more than seventy 


| years this principle was adhered to until the 


legal-tender act of February, 1862, was passed. 
I believe the gentleman who last addressed the 


committee was a member of the Congress of 


1862. 

Mr. BROOMALL. 
ber until 1863. 

Mr. PRUYN. I feel sure from the current 
of his remarks this evening that had he been 
here he would have voted against that act. 

Mr. BROOMALL. I have always voted 
against expansion. 

Mr. PRUYN. Many of the gentleman’s 
views on this subject are so sound ‘hat i feel 
quite certain had he been here he would have 
opposed the adoption of that law. It was in 
my judgment a great error, increasing our 
debt unduly, leading to extravagance and 
wasteful expenditure, while our interest was 
payable in gold on the enormous amount of 


No; I was not a mem- 


|, our obligations in like manner as if the act 


| had not been passed. 


But I do not propose 
now to discuss this point. We are incum- 


| bered with a vast debt, for the payment of 


the question is, whatare the best means to pay 
that debt, and what system of finance should 





|| which the faith of the nation is pledged, and | 


be established which by its wise provisions will | 


bring us back to specie payments and conse- 


| quently to the extinguishment of the debt in 


| public debt. 


the subject are very simple and I think per- || 


coin, the common standard of the world. 
There bas, it is true, been very much discus- 
sion about the legal-tender act, especially with 
reference to the question whether the principal 
of the debt was by the terms of the act pay- 
able in coin or not. And notwithstanding all! 
that I have read and heard in regard to it it 


appears to me that there is a view of the act | 
_ which has never been sufliciently considered. 

It is one which | have always entertained from | 
| the first time I carefully read it, and which I 


think affords the true solution of its provisions. 
I will refer to it presently. 

In the late political canvass neither party did 
justice to itself as to this great question of the 
The Republican party at the Chi- 
cago convention passed a resolution in regard 
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to it, which was understood one way in one 
part of the country and another way in another 
part. It was avery clever political device, and 
it had its full effect. It declared in substance 
that the public debt ought to be paid accord- 
ing to the true spirit and intent of the acts of 
Congress creating it. What that true intent 
was presented the question in dispute. Atthe 
W est both political parties, to a great extent, 
claimed that the debt might be paid in paper. 
Atthe Kast, however, a different view prevailed 
largely, and therefore this resolution did not 
fairly meet the question or put the party upon 
the unquestioned ground which it onglit to have 
occupied on so grave a question. 

On the other side the resolution passed by 
the Democratic party at the New York conven 
tion was supposed to insist upon the payment 
of the debt in paper under all circumstances, 
an inference quite unwarranted, however. by 
its terms. ‘The view I take of the act of 1&2 
is this: its first section authorized the issuing 
of legal-tender notes, which the statute says- 

“Shall be receivable in payment of all taxes, in- 
ternal duties, excises, debts, and demands of every 
kind due to the United States except duties on im- 

orts, and of all claims and demands against the 
Umited States of every kind whatsoever excent for 
interest upon bonds and notes which shall be paid 
in coin, and shall also be lawful money and a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and private, 
within the United States except duties on imports 
and interest as aforesaid.” 

The statute also provides that— 


**Such United States notes shall be received the 
same as coin at their par value in payment for any 


| loans that may be hereafter sold or negotiated by 


the Secretary of the Treasury, and may be reissned 
from time to time as the exigencies of the public 
interests shall require.” 

The next section of the act—and that its pro- 
visions follow those already referred to is not 
to be overlooked—authorizes the issue of what 


| are called five-twenty bonds, on which interest 
|| was to be paid in coin as already stated; but 
| nothing is specially said as to the manner in 


which the principal is to be paid, clearly leav- 
ing that matter to the operation of the first 
section of the act. 

The statute is one virtually declaring the Gov- 
ernment to be unable to carry on the war on 
a sound financial basis, and the proposition it 
made was simply this: that finding itself in 
this situation, having undertaken a task to pay 


| for which it had to draw on posterity, it said 
| to the lender, ‘If you choose to lend us money, 


and we will take our own paper money from 
you, we promise to pay a large rate of interest 
in gold, but as to the priucipal you must take 
your risk.’’ That is, if we come out successfully 
from this great contest in which we are en- 
gaged, if we retrieve our position and put down 
the rebellion so that we can resume our career 
of prosperity, then these obligations will be 
worth par, and as a matter of course ke paid 
in gold. 

if, on the other hand, we are defeated in our 
attempt to put down the rebellion, if our in- 
Javanese becomes so great that we can only 
pay in paper, you must then take paper and 
hold it till we can pay gold ; that is all we can 
do, all you can ask us to do; in other words, 
you wust, if you choose to buy our loan on the 
liberal terms on which we offer it, share our 
fate—coin at the time named if we succeed, but 
if not, then paper, to be redeemed in coin 
whenever we resume specie payments. 

Mr. POLAND. 1 would like to ask my 
friend from New York if any such construction 


as he now puts upon that statute was put before: 


the people at the time these bonds were offered 
in the market? Does he not know that the 

uestion was put directly to the Secretary ot 
the ‘Treasury whether the principal of these 
bonds was to be paid in coin, and that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury aud every ollicial from 
the Secretary down declared that that was the 
true construction of the law? Does he not 
know that*every public place throughout the 
country was perfectly blazing with advertise- 


See 
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ments of the Secretary of the Treasury and of 
all the Government officials and agents that | 
these bonds, principal and interest, were pay- | 


Mr. PRUYN. My friend from Vermont | 
states his facts, I think, too broadly ; bat I am | 
well aware that there is some foundation for | 
the questions which he has propounded to me 
and | am prepared to meet them, and while | 
advertisements of the kind referred to were put | 
forth in many quarters it must be recollected | 
that the act of Congress referred to was pub- | 
lished in every considerable newspaper of the 
country, | may almost say of the world, and | 
that a publicity was given to it almost before | 
unknown in our history. The gentleman from | 


Vermont is too good a lawyer and a statesman 
to elaim that any official of the Government, 
high or low, can undertake to give a construc- || 
tion to an act of Congress in the extra-judicial, 
unauthorized manner he has stated, or to give 
it any construction by which he can override 
the clear language of the statute. If so, our 
statutes amount to nothing. Iam aware that 
the Secretary of the Treasury wrote a letter to 
a gentieman in answer to an inquiry which he 
propounded stating that the prinerpal of the 
five-twenty bonds was payable in gold. I ob- || 
serve that the gentleman trom Vermont wishes 
to make some additional remarks. Has he any 
other point to present? 

Mr. POLAND. I desire to put another | 
question to my friend from New York. I be- 
lieve Tam lawyer enongh to know this princi- 
ple that every man is bound to know the law. || 
But when the Government of the United States || 
has allowed all its officials to put forth to the | 
people in every possible form that these bonds 
were to be paid, principal and interest, in || 
coin, and when the people of the United States | 
generally never saw the law and had no means 
of seeing it, IT would like to ask my friend 
whether he would have the Government shel- 
ter itself under this principle that every man, | 
woman, and child who took one of these | 
bonds was bound to know the law, and that all 


| 





the Government officials had misinterpreted it ? 

Mr. PRUYN. As to the point of publicity 
of the law, L have already met it. ‘The gen- 
tleman, however, clearly yields the legal ques- 
tion, and [ will meet my friend's criticism and 
the view which he suggests. The gentleman 
is not only enough of a lawyer to know jast 
what this statute means, but he is so good a 
lawyer that | am sare when he comes to look 
at it thoroughly he will not misconstrue it. I 
ar dealing with the statute. I am not dealing 


with what the Secretary of the Treasary or any 
one else chose to say. 

Mr. POLAND. [am not, in the inquiries 
I make of my friend, questioning that he may 
be right in the technical construction of the 
statute. I think I could prove he is wrong. 
But conceding that he is right, when the Gov- 
ernment in every form put forth to the people 
and indaced everybody throughout the country 
to take the bonds on the pledge of all their 
officers that they were payable principal and 
interest in coin, would he have the Govern- 
ment shelter itself behind the plea that every- 
body is bound to know the law ? 

Mr. PRUYN. I must again say that the 
gentleman states his case too strongly. Bat 
passing this by I hope to show, or shall try to 
show, that the Government, although as the | 
gentleman admits it may have the legal right | 
to pay by new obligations, need not, if it be H 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
able in coin? 
| 
| 


act expressly declared that not only the inter- 
est, but the principal also of that loan should 
be paid in gold; and the gentleman from Ver- 
_ mont and others will recollect that very special 
| prominence was given to this fact throughout 
| the country as well by Government officials as 


|whieh it is a great misfortune was not com- 


| such coin be set anart as a special fund and 
applied, first, to the payment in coin of the 


| the United States, 
| the interest of which should in like manner 
| should from time to time direct. 


| a series of years toward the payment of a 
| great debt, has been so thoroughly proved in | 
| 


‘aside something toward its payment. 


| the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the coin in 


= 
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payable in gold, and a letter from him to that | 
effect was then read. 
The late Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, who 


was then the chairman of the Committee of | 


Ways and Means, the leader of this House 


and the exponent of the Government, from | 
whose hands in fact the statute came, at once | , | 
|| which I have heard in favor of construin 


most warmly denied that any such statement 
by the Secretary of the Treasury was in any 
way authorized, and maintained that there was 
no engagement whatever to pay the debt in | 
coin. He went quite beyond the views I have 
expressed as to the character and effect of the 
act. ‘This denial went at once to all parts of 
the country from the person best authorized to 
speak upon the subject, utterly contradicting 
the position taken by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

This construction of the law derives strength 
from the fact that subsequently the ten-forty 


by the public press. 
There is a clause of the act of 1862, pro- 
viding among other things fora sinking fund, 


plied with. It was enacted that the duties on 
imported goods should be paid in coin, and 


interest on the bonds and notes of the United 
States ; and secondly, to the purchase and pay- 
ment of one per cent. of the entire debt of 
to be made within each 
fiscal year after the Ist day of July, 1862, 
which was to be set apart as a sinking fund, 


be applied to the purchase or payment of the 
publie debt as the Secretary of the Treasury | 


The advantages and benefits resulting from 
a sinking fund, fairly and honestly applied for 





| the financial history of some of our States, 


municipalities, and large corporations that it 


cannot be questioned. I know of nothing 


_which will give greater confidence to the pub- 


lic as to the eventual redemption of the public 
debt than to find that year after year the Gov- 
ernment has actually and in good faith laid 
Had 
this sinking fund been instituted at the time 
the act directed and faithfully accumulated 
and applied, it would now probably have held 
$250,000,000 of the public debt. The effect of 
this upon our credit would have been most | 
beneficial and decided. 

This subject came up in the Thirty-Eighth 
Congress, wlien it was proposed to authorize 


the Treasury vaults. | then called the atten- 
tion of this House to the sinking fund provision, 
for the reason that if that fund had been prop- 
erly kept up, orif the coin then due to the si -. 
ing fund had been taken from the coin on hand, 





' there would, after reserving a proper margin, || 
have been very little or none left for sale. The | 


answer suggested to that was that if the sinking 
fund had been created the Government debt 


therefore it was useless to create it. 
To a person who reflects carefully on the sub- 


wisely administered, take any such course. | ject that answer, although plausible, is toa very 


Now, in regard to the consideration which the || great extent unsound. 
effect upon every community, uponevery family || 


gentleman has made so prominent in his in- 
quiries, I will remind him of a fact of very 
great significance in regard to this matter which 
occurred in the Thirty-Eighth Congress. 

It was said on the floor of the House, in sub- 
stance, that the Secretary of the Treasury had 
stated that the principal of the five-twenty 
bonds was by the act of Febraary, 1862, made | 








' 





/ would simply have been so much larger, and | 
| 


eall understand the 


of the obligation to lay aside a certain amount 
of money for a certain purpose during a month, 
a year, or any fixed period of time. 
to care, to thrift, to economy ; and I will ven- 
ture to say that had this sinking fund been 
kept up as it should have been in good faith | 


to the public creditor we would not have bor- \ 


| I have no time within the limits allowea 


| 
| In the first place it is asked what can Con. 
| 


| agree with the gentleman from 


It leads | 
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rowed one half the sum to which it would 
amount. 


ee 


how 


; 1 to 
0 Of the var}. 


h have been 
reference to 
ible round 


me to go intoa detailed discussix 
_ ous and conflicting views whic 
placed before the community in 
the act of 1862. The only plaus 


Z it ag 


promising the payment of the principal of the 


onds in coin is that to which the geutlem; 

from Vermont [Mr. Po.anp] alluded: that. 

that the Secretary of the Treasury and his oe 

stated publicly that such was its meaning: oo 

this, itis argued, created an obligation upon the 

part of the country to pay it accordingly, A fio. 
_ what | have already said I do not propose an : 

further discussion on this point, nor in idee 
clusions to which I have come do | Consider jt 
to be material. The question is how js tho 
debt to be paid ? And Laver that with a wise 
system of finance, with judicious taxation oy 
the one side and proper economy in public 
expenditures on the other, it will all in due time 
| be paid in coin and the most punctilious public 
creditor be most amply satisfied in his expecia- 
tions, 

It was said long since that “‘ there is no royal 
road to learning’ and ‘no new way to pay 
old debts.’’ Our national debt must be paid by 
the labor and the industry of the country. 
There is no other way to pay it. You cannot 
extinguish it by any mysterious financial pro- 
cess. Ihe duty stares us in the face, and mus: 
| be met boldly. How is it to be discharged? 

My time will only allow me to present a few 
considerations on the subject. 


| gress do with reference to what is called the 
financial question ; that is, the resumption of 
| specie payments? The moment we resume, 
| the bond question is at once disposed of. | 
sl 
{ Mr. Brooma..]| that it can do very little about 
| the matter—certainly not directly, but it may 
| do much indirectly. We cannot by aay act of 
| Congress fixing a day for the resumption of 


| specie payments bring about that event unless 


the country is in a proper condition for the pur- 
| pose. The idea that the fiat of Congress can 
| compel resumption is somewhat like the propo- 
sition made in England to abolish original sin 
_byactof Parliament. No; Congress cannot do 
| it. Congressecan helpinthe work, butthe burden 
| of it must continue to rest where it now resis, 
upon the shoulders of the people ; their labor, 
| their industry, must accomplish it. Legislation 

ean do much to help along and still more to 
| embarrass it. And in considering what it can 
| do one of the first things that presents itself is 
the matter of the currency. 

Now, I do not agree with many persons that 
| there is a very great excess in the currency. 
I cannot go into the reasons for this belief 
| further than to say that since the opening ot 
_the war in 1861 the country has largely in- 
' creased in population, in business, in wealth; 

that much more money is carried in the pockets 

| of the p- ople than formerly, and that to a cer- 
tain extent every man has now become his 
/own banker. Formerly every person having 
money beyond his immediate wants would at 
once carry it to his bank of deposit for the 
_ purpose of getting rid of the responsibility of 
taking care of it. The bank would immedi: 

ately use the money, and in that way the cir 

culation of the country, looking at its amount, 
was formerly very much more active than at 

resent. But now we find that almost every 

| business man in every quarter of the country 
_ has his own strong-box in which he will accu: 
»se of meeting 





mulate his fuads for the pu 


|| his obligations. Sothat of $700,000,000, which 
is about the total of the circulation at thistime, 
I think it may be safely estimated that fully 
_ $150,000,000 are actually locked up in the way 
_T have mentioned. 

Before the war we had about four times 4s 
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h currency in circulation as we had gold 
1 silver in the country to redeem it, but still 


 » pank notes passed trom hand to hand as | 


he equivalent of coin. Why was it? Why did 
rus with the admitted inability of the banks 

' redeem their circulation take bank notes as 
: ‘equivalent for so much gold and silver? 
smpive 
. because we had *‘faith’’ in the labor, in 
)ysiness—in the integrity, if you please— 
“> the country to pay its debts, public and pri- 
me In short, we believed that the country 


yale. 
was able e ° 

the banks were just as able to meet theirs, But 
wedeciared our inability to sustain ourselves on 
asound financial basis and that we must draw on 
the future to help us, and our drafts were so nu- 


werousand so large that our own'people lost con- 


‘jence in our Government securities, and of | 


-oursethe world did soalso. Confidence, *‘faith”’ 
jas as yet but measurably returned. By wise 
énancial management it will be restored, and 
when that comes, and nottillthen, we willresume 
specie payments. When this shall be depends 
upon ourselves. But it never will come until 
our nancial system 18 put on a sound basis, 
and the world understands, not only that we 
are willing, but that we are able to pay our debts 


without imposing undue and excessive burdens | 


upon the people. This last consideration is 
iwportantin every view we may take of financial 
watters. We have met taxation—excessive 
taxation—liberally, nobly. The history of civil- 
zation affords no parallel to it. Butthis cannot 
continue without limit. History teaches us very 
plainly that no people will consent to the indefi- 
vite prolongation of such a state of things. 

As soon as we are Satisfied that the legisla- 
tion of the country is wise and just, that our 
system of finance is what it ought to be, that 
revenue judiciously raised at the smallest pos- 
sible cost (the reverse of our whole course 
thus far) is adjusted to judicious expenditure, 
our securities will rapidly appreciate in value, 
aud we will soon reach the point of specie 
payments. I have not now thetime, nor will 
it be expected of me that I should enter upon 
detail and mark out an entire scheme of taxa- 
tion on the one side and of expenditure on the 
oiber. It is a great point gained if it be dis- 
tinctly understood that those in power will 
insist upon and enforce proper economy in all 
departments of the Government. Let a be- 
giuning be made here in this Capitol, with this 
House, with the Senate, with all the arrange- 
ments aboutus. Here let reform and retrench- 
ment begin; there is ample room for it. Let 
it be carried into your Executive Departments, 
into the Army, the Navy, and above all into 
your revenue service, where frauds so glaring 
and so great have been committed that the 
country has been shocked by the exposures 
made in regard tothem. Simplify your scheme 
of taxation, impose burdens on a small number 
of articles instead of the present endless cata- 
logue, and thus effect a vast saving in the ex- 
peuse of collection. 

Let the Government do these things, others 
will necessarily follow ; and with the results 
which a few years of wise financial admin- 
istration will give our credit will be estab- 
lished, our securities will command not their 
present reduced rates as compared with even 
those of third-class Powers in Europe and else- 
Where, but a value correspondent with our 
resources, and we will soon reach the result 
Which all so much desire—a return to specie 
payments. I repeat, no fanciful schemes will 
0 this; no plans or resolutions of boards 
of trade, of commercial associations, of State 
Legislatures, of congressional authority, can 
accomplish it. Labor—that of the mechanic 
in his workshop, that of the farmer blessed by 
the bountiful returns of Providence—labor in 
all its varieties must and will, with a wise 

overnment, work it out if not baffled in its 
attempts by careless or corrupt legislation. 


‘be jegal-tender act of 1862 changed all this; | 


and here is the whole point of the mat- | 


to meet its obligations honorably, and | 
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SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE F. MILLER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix roe House or RerreseENnvratives, 


February 25, 1869, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union— 


Mr. MILLER 


Mr. Chairman, during the 


a critical period. When Mr. Lincoln took the 
presidential chair and assumed the reigns of 


lion which arose to a magnitude that surprised 
not only this but all other nations. No other 
President had ever been placed in such an 
embarrassing position. But it seems that an 
all-wise Peoliwes destined him for the great 
work of saving this Republic. Mr. Lincoln on 
assuming the Presidency was anxious to avert 


interfere with slavery in States where it thén ex- 
isted, but was decidedly opposed to its extension. 
Its advocates, however, were determined to 
have their favorite system extended and placed 
upon what they denominated a ‘‘ more perma- 
nent foundation,’’ and were, as they thought, 
prepared for the mighty contest between free- 
dom and slavery. ‘The slaveholding States 
claimed one after another to secede until they 
amounted to eleven. ‘They organized armies, 





of April, 1861, which stimulated the northern 
yatriots to action, and there was a mighty ris- 
ing of the people, who flew to arms, and, after 
a long a 


lives and millions of treasure, the armed re- 
bellion was subdued, and resulted in the over- 


had caused a bitter feeling between the north- 
ern and southern States. 

Slavery, as a war measure, met with its first 
check by the proclamation of President Lincoln 
underdate of September 22, 1862, and that fol- 
lowed by the one of January 1, 1863, and re- 
ceived its final blow by the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment known as article 
thirteen, which provides that— 

‘‘Neitherslavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States or any place subject to their jurisdic- 
tion. 

The firm and undaunted courage of Presi- 
dent Lincoln during the existence of that ter- 
rible war will never be forgotten by the Ameri- 
ican people. His name will go down in history 
as one of the greatest patriots that ever lived. 
Though he lived to see the open rebellion sub- 
dued he was not spared to participate in the 
reconstruction of the rebellious States, but was 
deprived of that by the hands of an assassin, 
leaving the chair of state which he filled with 
so much honor to be occupied by another. Of 
his immediate successor | need say nothing, 
for his course has been condemned by all the 
true, loyal people of the country, and the re- 
tirement of Andrew Johnson from office will 
be hailed as a harbinger of better and more 
peaceful times. 





States was undertaken by Congress, and not- 
withstanding the opposition of President John- 
son it succeeded in having all those States 
placed on a firm basis so as to insure the citi- 
zens therein a republican form of government 
and the protection of life and property, except 
Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas. Those three 
States have not as yet come up to the require- 
ments of the reconstruction laws, but I trust it 
may not be long until theydo. It may be said 
that the conduct of the State of Georgia shows 
that the reconstruction laws had not the desired 
effect so far as that State is concerned. My 
answer, Mr. Chairman, is, that is not the fault 
| of the reconstruction laws, but for the want 


last eight years our country has passed through | 


Government we were upon the eve of arebel- | 


the catastrophe of a war, and did not desire to | 


and the first rebel gun was fired on the 12th | 


bloody contest of the contending | 
armies, which cost hundreds of thousands of 


throw of that system which for so many years | 








The reconstruction of the late rebellious | 


| 


»» 
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| of a suitable man at the head of our national 


affairs to *‘take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.’’ When the so-called rebel States 


|| are properly reconstructed there will be little 


danger of another rebellien being ever inau- 


| gurated therein, and as the great bone of con- 
| tention, slavery, has been abolished, legisla- 








tion, with a representation from all the States, 
can proceed in harmony, having in view the 
prosperity of the entire country. 

his, Mr. Chairman, will increase emigration 
to the southern States, and encourage the im- 
provement of that section of country in agri- 
culture, development of mineral resources and 
manufactures, which will render them more 
prosperous than they ever were or would have 
been under slave labor. Free labor infuses into 
the people new life and vigor: consequently 
prosperity follows. The late slave States by 
_—o— a judicious course will in a few years 

e among the most prosperous of this Repub- 
lic, and the devastations of war therein, so far 
as relates to prosperity, will be forgotten, and 
the blessings of freedom duly appreciated. 

The reconstruction being nearly consum- 
mated, which, aside from the late war growing 
out of the rebellion, was the most momentous 
question that ever devolved upon Congress to 
adjust, there are other questions raised cal- 
culated to agitate the public mind, the most 
prominent of which is in relation to the finan- 
cial condition of the country. The late war 
entailed upon usa heavy debt which our national 
honor compels us to hold sacred. In the late 
presidential campaign the mode and manner 
of its liquidation was introduced by the two 
great political parties into the contest, and the 
people decided in a most emphatic manner that 
the national debt shall be paid in good faith, 
and that there shall be no shrinking from our 
obligations, thus showing to the world that the 
United States discards repudiation in any form 
that may be devised, and the man or party that 
attempts it is sure to meet with a merited 
rebuke. 

1 shall, Mr. Chairman, first remark upon the 
policy of resumption of specie payment before 
speaking of the condition of our national debt. 
Many schemes are proposed for bringing about 
resumption, and members in both Houses of 
Congress are eager to present a plan by which 
the desired object may be accomplished. Some 
are for having the paper currency reduced 
before a resumption takes place; some for 
fixing upon a certain period when it is to occur 
without any reduction, and others for grasp 
ing at the golden egg at once. The question, 
Mr. Chairman, is, are either of these projects 
practicable? Suppose we should determine, 
as some desire, to try resumption either at once 
or at a certain period, say a year or two hence ; 
have we coin in the country sufficient for that 
purpose? According to the last statement fur- 
nished us by the Secretary of the Treasury, it 
appears the coin in the United States Treasury 
amounts to $88,732,716 44. How much more 
there is in the country that can be made avail- 
able it is impossible to say. Mr. McCulloch, in 
his report for the year 1868, estimates the gold 
and silver product of California and the ler- 
ritories since the year 1848 at upward of thir- 
teen hundred million dollars. He also esti- 
mates that upward of eleven hundred million 
dollars have gone to other countries in ex- 
change for their productions. It is also well 
known that a large amount of gold is used in 
manufactures. 

In the able report of the Director of the 
United States Mint at Philadelphia for the 
year ending June 30, 1865, he estimates the 
production of precious metals in the United 
States for the previous fifteen years at $700,- 
681,566 75, of which $630,681,566 75 was de- 
posited for coinage. And it is estimated in 
the valuable report of Joseph 8. Wilson, esq., 
Commissioner of the General Land Othce, 
that the aggregate amount of gold and silver 
remaining on hand on the Ist of January, 1845, 
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among the nations of Kurope and America 
in the forms of money, bullion, and 
manalactured articles, was S38,122,000,000, of 
which $4,166,000,000 was gold, and 33,986,.- 
OOV, VOU was in silver. This, however, like ail 
such estimates, 1s but a mere conjecture. As 
we cannot come to anything like an accurate 
estimate of the coin in the United States, there 
is one thing we do know, and that is, there is | 
very little in use as a circulating medium—in 
some States none; so that it would be very un- 
safe to attempt a resumption with the large 
amount of paper money we have in circula- 
tion, and a failure would be most disastrous. 
It would tend to depreciate our paper money 
to an alarming extent. 

Then, on the other hand, will it do under 
existing circumstances to diminish the amount 
of paper money in circulation? That, in my 
opinion, is the only safe road toward an early 
resumption, (and in that [ agree with the views 
expressed by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his last annual report,) provided it can be done 
without injary to the business of the country. 
We must be careful to do no act that will bring 
upou us a repetition of the financial crisis of 
1407, which swept over the country like a tor- 
nado. Let us next examine as to the amount 
of our currency under State banks prior to the 
passage Of an act of Congress entitled ** An act 
to provide a national currency secured by a 
pledge of the United States bonds, and to 
provide for the circulation and redemption 
and what it now is under the national 
banking system. 

l‘irst, as to the State banks, it is difficult to 
ascertain the amount of circulating medium 
under their operation, as they were local insti- 
tutions and in many instances the circulation 
contined within narrow limits; but as near as 
| have been able to approximate to it from 
such information as I could obtain it appears 
that in e860 the capital of such banks amounted 
to $421, 880,095, and their circulation to $207- 
102,477 and the specie to $83,594,537, making 
the total of notes and specie amount to $290,- 
GY7.014. In 1861 the capital was $429,592,- 
713; notes in circulation $202,005,.767, and 
specie $87,674,507, making for that year 
notes and specie amounting to $289,680,274 ; 
and in 1862 capital $41,761,812; notes in 
circulation $185,988,945; specie $102,207,- 
559, making in notes and specie for that year 
under the State bank system $286,146,504; 
and their deposits during the same year were 
$207,127,226. In October, 1868, there were 
1645 banks organized under the national bank- 
ing system, with a capital of $420,684,511, 
having national bank notes outstanding to the 
amount of $295,769,489, and at the same time 
there were State bank notes outstanding to the 
amount of $2,906,352; individual deposits, 
$579,686,549 60; specie belonging to said 
national banks, $11,749,642 14. In order to 
show the amount of our present circulating 
medium we must add to the above the United 
States notes (or legal tenders as they are 
called) and fractional currency and the result 
will stand thus: 
National bank notes outstanding.........8295, 769,489 00 
United States notes... eee ees 396,021,073 00 
Fractional CUurrency......cc..corccccosssesssooe 33,011,127 54 

Thus it will be seen that our present paper 
currency amounts to $687,301,689 54. It may 
be proper to state that I have not included 
in the above gold certificates amounting to 
$32,609,520. This, however, is not all in cir- 
calation, but what is we must depend upon for 
our circulating medium, In 1867 the Secretary 
of the Treasury lad authority under the then 
existing laws to cancel $4,060,000 per month 
of the United States notes, and by thus with- 
drawing from the circulation a stagnation in 
business, and more especially in the western 
Siates, began to be severely felt, and Congress 
was memorialized from every quarter to put 
a stop to suet cancellation, and consequently 


Various 


thereof,’ 


Congress telt constrained to pass an act sas- |. 


a 


nts stint eee 


| of the times demand, of course it will not do | 
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pending the authority that had been given to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make a reduc 
tion of the currency except so far as relates to 
mutilated notes and the issue of others to fill 
their place, which act beeame a law on the 
fih of Pebruary, 1868, without the President's 
signature. 

By estimating our population at forty mil 
lions we would have about seventeen dollars 
and eighteen cents of paper money to each 
individual. 


Then, Mr. Chairman, if we have | 
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| repetition of that fatal disaster of 187 


not more paper currency than the exigencies || 


for Congress to permit a reduction which would | 


be sure to bring upon us another financial 


| crisis. Our paper currency is good; it passes in 


every section of our country without discount. 


It is equal to if not better than the old United 


States Bank notes and the people are satisfied 
with it. It has answered a good purpose; it 


| served us in carrying on with success one of 





| war. 


| the most terrible wars that any country ever 
| endured. 


Then why such aclamor for resump- 


tion? Clamor by whom? Not by the people 


/at large, but by politicians, speculators, and 


some statesmen who seem anxious to show to | 


the country that they have hit upon the favor- 
ite plan by which what is deemed by some a 
desirable object may be obtained; but, strange 


| to say, we seldom find two agreeing upon a 
| similar theory, which makes it evident to any 


reflecting mind that we are not in a condition 
to experiment upon such a grave question. 
Our country is in a prosperous condition 
and has been so ever since the close of the 
war, with a slight exception, whichis a remark- 
able circumstance in history, as financial dis- 
asters generally follow in the wake of a great 
war. Then, why agitate this question now? 
Why not be content in leaving ‘well enough 
alone?’’ We have not enough of the precious 


| metals to answer for a circulating medium 


throughout the commercial world. That which 
is annually taken from the bowels of the earth 
does not keep pace with the increase of pop- 
ulation and business wants. Since paper 
money must necessarily be resorted to, bank 
notes are issued in all Luropean Governments, 


| except it may be in Russia, where the entire 


circulating medium is issued directly by the 
Government. [am aware that it has been said 
that the Secretary of the Treasury keeps too 


| large an amount of coinon hand; thatit might 
ee ee ee : 
be — in Cireuiation or, in other words, 


used in aiding to bring about specie resump- 
tion. As I have heretofore remarked the Feb- 
ruary statement of the Secretary shows on 


| hand $88,732,716 44. This, it is true, is a 
large amount, but it must be borne in mind 


that we have a very large amount of outstand- 
ing Government bonds, the interest on which 
falls due semi-annually and must be paid in 
gold, and paid promptly, too. A large amount 


| of these bonds are he!d in Hurope, and if we 


had not asufficient supply of the precious metals 
on hand to meet this demand we would be dis- 
graced as a nation in the eyes of the civilized 
world. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I approve 
of keeping sufficient specie on hand to meet 
any contingency that might arise. 

Before leaving this part of the subject I will 
notice one of the main grounds urged by the 
advocates of an early resuinption, which is that 
it would have a tendency to reduce prices and 
consequently render liviug much cheaper. 
is true that prices have very mach increased, 
compared to what they were prior to the war. 
but so likewise have wages, and in a much 


| greater proportion, and, beside, employment 


has been afforded to the industrious which 
never would have been the case if business 
were prostrated by a contraction of the cur- 
rency. Never was there a time since the or- 
ganization of our Government that business of 
all kinds—except for lawyers and sherifis— 
was so prosperous as at the close of the late 


It | 


‘Those who, judging from the past, an- | 


ticipated an awful crisis about to overtake us | 


| say One third or one half, and the manufacty, 


| advantage would low prices be to the lal 
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have been astounded, and well they mioht 4 
our success as a nation is unparalleled 
, : paraicied, 
I do not wish, Mr. Chairman, to be w.4 
stood as Opposing A specie resumptio; ne 
vided it can be brought about without yy 
the industry of the country ; but Lam cane 
that if it were now attempted we would hay 


hr 


we 
) 


yi and f 


prior financial crises. 1 would ask of yi, 


be 


JOTIN 


man if his wages were reduced in proporti, 4 


or toa greater extent, and worse than ail, if he 
could get no employment; and it must ha “. 
membered that we have a large national dol» 
upon us, of which I will speak more fully hors. 
after; that it now requires about one hundred 
and twenty-five million dollars annual! 
the interest thereon; that this and other ex 
penses of the Government, aside from dytia. 
and sale of public domain, must be raised hy 
taxation, and if prices are reduced by COntias. 
tion, the products of the farmer, for ins; 


y to pay 


ance, 
in proportion, how are the taxes to be raised? 
I say let us be cautious before we take sy, 
leap in the dark. 

I will now notice briefly another subject oop 
nected with our circulating medium on which 
considerable feeling is manifested, and tha: 
is there is not a fair distribution among tha 
several States and Territories of our national 
banking capital. It is true that many of our 
cities have considerably more than might be 
deemed a fair proportion, while the country 
has nothing like what was had under the State 
banking system, and not nearly as much as the 
business of the country requires. Some of the 
late rebellious States have little or none, and 
the reason is because, when this system of 
banking was inaugurated, they were in ope: 
rebellion against the Government and waging 
a war to destroy it, and now they complain that 
they have not a fair share. 1 admit that as 
far as practicable and the requirement of busi. 
ness demand there ought to be banking faci!- 
ities afforded to every section of our country, 
but the question is how is this to be brought 
about? One proposition is to take from States 
having over a certain amount per capita and 
divide it among those that have less or none 
If this rule should be applied indiscriminately 
to all the banks in such States as are alleged 
to have more than their proportion great in 
justice would be done to many of the country 


aa 


banks in those States that have not now any 
thing like the capital that the business in such 
localities requires, nor what was afforded under 
the old system of State banking. 

This, it seems to me, could be remedied with 
out inereasing our paper currency or working 
injustice to any locality, and that is by with 
drawing from circulation United States notes 
or legal tenders to the extent of such banking 
capital as might be needed in the States hav. 
ing none or too little and issuing in lieu thereo! 
to such banks as might be organized in such 
localities a banking circulation to be secured 
by United States bonds, as in case of banks 
now in existence. ‘This would afford the relic! 
sought for and in no way expand the currency. 
for | do not desire an expansion and trust it wil 
not be attempted, notwithstanding I deem \ 
impracticable at this time to contract the cir 
culation. It may be said that by this mode 
the United States will have to pay such new!) 
created banks a large amount of interest of 
the bonds they will have on deposit as secur'ty, 
My answer is there will be no increase 0! 14 
tional debt, for the banks will have to go inte 


' market and purchase the bonds, and it cer 


tainly can make no difference to the Govert 
ment whether the accruing interest is paid 10 
such banks or to an individual or whether 9 
portion of our bonds are held by our own bank: 
ing institutions or by foreigners. For my part 
] would prefer having them in our own country. 
Ifa plan could be devised by which our bonds 
could be made to bear a lower interest than a 
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would be desirable. The mode I 
2 a ue uid, L have no doubt, be sustained 
country. I have not indicated, Mr. 
van, in What I have said what plan I 
»commend in order to hasten a specie 
‘on other than by contraction of our 
currency in case it was deemed expe- 
| have carefully read many of the plans 
‘eed. and have become thoroughly con- 
ed that any attempt of the kind would 
ior existing circumstances be disastrous to 
e country. i ‘ eo 

rhe next great absorbing question is in re- 
1 to the national debt and how it is to be 
~vidated. The last statement furnished by 

» Secretary of the Treasury is as follows: 


toment of the Publie Debt of the United States on 
the lst of February, 1869. 

Debt bearing coin interest. 
aw Matt, WOME Ruasincshete-seerccnsidhesebeders $221,589,390 00 
r cent. bonds, 1881 .....s0scccceessses 200,077,400 00 
CS AE ncccneeetnnomyenses 1,602,583,350 00 


per cent. 





2,107,850,050 00 
Debt bearing currency interest, 
rtifeates at 3 per 
Bn <ccessosrnoveceescesise QOEGRLOUU OD 
vy pension fund, 
} per CONE.....cereee 





14,000,000 00 
—_—_ 71,410,000 00 


Vatured debt not presented for pay- 
ment, 


ree-year seven-thirty notes, due 
jugust 15, 1867, and June and 
FGI: Loe sixcavcoansinse $1,977,150 00 
npound - interest 
ytes, matured 
June 10, July 15, 
{yeust 15, October 
15, December 15, 
si7, May 15, August ” 
|, September 1 and 
15, and October 1 
ind 16, 1868.........6. 
ds, Texas indem- 
RD sciskssbattecstwanhinnl 
isury notes, acts 
Jaly 17, 18061, and 
prior thereto........0.- 
is, April 15, 1842, 
January 28,1847,and 
March 31, 1848......... 
Treasury notes, 


3,599,170 00 
256,000 00 


148,411 64 


278,400 00 


March 3, 1863.......000 445,492 00 
uporary loan......... 193,313 00 
rtificates of indebt- 


cee 13,000 00 


CUD ESS ... cccccccreseves 





6,910,936 64 
it bearing no inter- 
esl, 
(nited States notes... $356,021,073 00 
uonalecurrency... 90,511,127 54 
ld certificates of , 
GOPOREG 2005) ccdecccscce’ $2,659,520 00 





424,191,720 54 


2,610,362,707 18 
0 per cent. (lawful money) bonds. 
issued to Pacilice Railroad compa- 
nies ...... pceebisne unnaseedaakas ate ahaettous even 52,017,000 00 


riba Asinisimiiia ocean niehngbenenes 2,662,379, 707 18 
$88,752,716 44 
7,441,332 66 








Total debt 


106,174,049 10 





Amount of debt, less cash, in 
RONG si Scdrartntesaescuil dahlias $2,556,205,658 08 


_ From which it will be seen that our national 
‘ebton the Ist day of February, 1869, is put 
“own at $2,556,205,658 08; but that includes 
*2.017,000 six per cent. bonds issued to the 
Pacific Railroad Company, in which the Uni- 
‘ed States are made secure and the company 
minctually pays the interest thereon. Deduet- 
‘ng the amount of these bonds, our national 
‘ebt at that date was $2,504,188,658 08. This, 
‘iough large, is not discouraging when we take 
“to consideration the vast extent of our coun- 
‘y, Immense resources and population, com- 
pared with that of other countries. 


j 


‘he following tabular statement will show 


we Square miles, population, national debt, | 


snd per capita share of the debt in the Kuro- 


tC CC CC CL 








' actual value at this time. 
| that it may be safely put down at $14,000,- 
| 000,000: and according to the estimate of Com- 


| taxation. 
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From the foregoing statement it will be seen 
that our population is greater than that of 
either Great Britain or France; that our na- 
tional debt is considerably less than that of 
France, and some twelve hundred millions be- 
low that of Great Britain, While the extent of 
our country leaves them both in the shade, as 
it is seen we have a country containing four 
million square miles. It is estimated by a 
French gentleman, who has made it his study, 
that the financial losses of our late war was as 
follows : 


The southern States.....................11,500,000,000 franes 
which, in the aggregate, is equal to about 
seven thousand million dollars. In addition to 


' the destruction of values by the war nearly a 


million able-bodied men were killed or per- 
manently incapacitated for industrial pursuits, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars in value 


| were consumed by the armies, while they pro- 
| duced nothing in an economical sense. 
| notwithstanding all this, the wealth of our 


Yet, 


It is difficult to estimate its 
It is said, however, 


country is great. 


missioner Wells it should double itself every 
ten years. We have in the United States up- 


| ward of forty thousand miles of railroads, among 
which is the great line from Omaha to San Fran- 


cisco on the Pacific coast of some two thousand 
miles in length, and over sixty thousand miles 


| of telegraph, besides a line of communication 


conveying intelligence with the speed of light- 
ning across the Atlantic ocean to and from the 
Old World. 

We can pay the interest on our pubiic debt 


| and the ordinary expenses of Government be- 


sides applying something toward the extin- 
guishmeut of the principal without excessive 
It appears by the report of the See- 
retary of the Treasury that the disbursements 
by the War and Navy Departments between 
the Ist day of April, 1865, and the 1st day of 
November, 1868, amounted to $630,431,125 90 
for indebtedness growing out of the war. These 
war claims are now pretty well paid, which 
will very much limit our expenses. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, ourreceipts 
from customs amounted to $164,464,599 56. 
During the same year the receipts from inter- 
nal revenue amounted to $191,087,589 41, 
makingin the aggregate $355,552,188 97. Mr. 


beau Governments in the year 1867, (which is |! McCulloch, the Secretary, has estimated that 


+LOBE. 


} iz . P } ° 
hereafter the receipts from customs and tn- 
t amount t 


: - 
ernal revenue will 


$00,000,000 per annum, and that ourexpend 
‘ 


itures ought not toexceed the follow of t 
For the civil service a < wy 
For the War Dep trtment ar (wok 
For the Navy Department............ : 20000000 
For pensions and Ludians......... seen : ORI CD 
For interest on the public debt... 125.000.0080 
Making eteotel eficcics il he $250, 000,000 


which will leave an excess of receipts over ex- 
penditures of $50,000,000 to beapplied to the 
payment of the principal of the national debt. 
This would be reducing the debt fast enough, 
forit ought not to be required of the present gen- 
eration, that has done so much for the preser- 
vation of the country, to discharge the entire 
war debt; but those who comeatter us should 
be allowed to bear a share of the burden, as 
the entire war debt was about four thousand 
million dollars, of which $1,500,000,000 bas 
already been paid besides immense sums paid 
by corporations and individuals in the way of 
bounties and contributions, thus leaving, as I 
have betore said, a balance of Government 
debt of about twenty-five hundred million dol- 
lars. This can easily be borne by a country of 
the extent and resources of ours. If the 
growth of the country should cause an increase 
of taxation to meet the expenditures of the 
Government our wealth would in a correspond- 
ing manner increase the resources on which 
the same rate of taxation can be imposed. 

I trust the time is not far distant when what 
is denominated **income tax,’’ which is looked 
upon by many as odious, may be removed, and 
that sufficient revenue can be raised from cus- 
toms and a reasonable taxation upon luxuries. 
It is & dat the aebt of the nation is upon the 
incre % It is true that there has been some 
increase turing the last year, but it must be re- 
membered that we had a large number of old 
claims to liquidate, besides $7,200,000 paid for 
Alaska, and a large amount of bonds were 
issued to the Pacific railroad. The Jatter, al- 
though it tends toswell the debt on paper, ouglit 
hardly to be counted in our indebtedness, inas- 
much as the company is amply able to pay it, 
and it is not at all likely that the United States 
will ever be called upon to pay any part of that 
liability. The mode of discharging the national 
debt, as suggested by President Johnson in his 
last annual message, 1s tooabsurd to be noticed. 
jtis nothing more nor less than encouraging 
repudiation, and shows but alimited knowledge 
in finance. What we want, Mr. Chairman, 
in order to make our debt easily borne, is an 
economical management of our national affairs, 
and the collection of the revenues strictly en- 
forced. 

I here is another subiect that I deem of vital 
importance to the country, and that is a judi- 
cious tariff for protecting and fostering Ameri- 
can industry, and in some measure to prevent 
the balance of trade from being against us, and 
thus put a stop to such a large exportation of 
our gold to foreign countries. 1 will not un- 
dertake, Mr. Chairman, on this occasion to 
discuss the importance of the tariff nor point 
out the defects of the one now in operation, as 
my views are well known and my State a unit 
upon this question. I will therefore drop this 
important subject with this passing remark, 
referring to what I have said in relation to it 
on other occasions. 

The Thirty-Ninth and Fortieth Congresses 
have had arduous duties to perform, among 
which were the great reconstruction measures 
that were deemed so vital to the lile of the 
nation, and which have been so vehemently 
opposed by President Johnson, who lavishly 
interposed the veto power. Happily, however, 
for the country, both branches of Congress, 
having more than two thirds of a Republican 
majority, had the power under the Constite- 
tion, which they promptly exercised in passing 
what they deemed wholesome laws over the 
vetoes, which, as I have heretofore remarked, 
when faithfully carried oat, will afford peace 








224 


Ho. oF Reps. 
and security to those residing in the late rebel- 
lious States, and add to the permanency of our 
Government. The labors of Congress during 
the last four years will- not soon be forgotten, 
especially by its members, having been kept 
in almost constant session, owing to the refrac- 
tory course of the President. It will be an 
epoch in our national history. Though some 
of our body differed in regard to important 
measures, and excited debates ensued, yet our 


associations in many respects were pleasant, | 


and willever be remembered with kind teelings. 


In a few days a new Administration will be | 


inaugurated and another Congress assembled, 


in whose hands our governmental affairs will | 


be placed. It is fortunate for the American 
people that General Ulysses 5. Grant has been 
chosen to fillthe presidential chair. His strict 
integrity and orthodox views of the great na- 
tional questions of the day give confidence. 


cousideration by this House and its probable 
effect in case it becomes a law upon the inter- 
ests of the State of New Jersey, which I have 
the honor in part to represent upon this floor, 


| seem to require that I should ask the attention 
/ and indulgence of the House for a short time, 


which I propose to devote to the discussion and 
examination of the legislation proposed by this 


| bill. It must be apparent to the mind of every 


both at homeand abroad, that the affairs of the | 


Government will, in his hands, be judiciously 
administered, and that he will *‘ take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.’’ And in 
Scuvyten Coirax, our Vice President, the na- 
tion hasalso implicit confidence. The financial 


question, so far as relates to our Government | 


bonds, which caused so much excitement during 


the last presidential campaign, and led many to | 


doubt as to their ultimate payment in good 


faith, may now be considered as settled, and | 


confideace restored not only in this country but 
also in Kurope, where not less than six hundred 
millions of United States bonds are held, and 
an attempt from any quarter to bring them into 
disrepute will be rebuked at the ballot-box. 
We have, Mr. Chairman, a country that we 
can well be proud of, containing an area of 
about four million square miles, with a variety 


of climate suitable to the various productions | 


that add to a nation’s wealth and comfort, and 
interspersed with great lakes and navigable riv- 


ers on which extensive commerce flows, and | 
checkered over with railroads aiding in expe- || 


diting travei and transportation of commerce; 
and, besides, we have telegraph lines extend- 
ing in every direction conveying intelligence 


with the rapidity of thought; and we are in- | 


creasing rapidly in all that makes a nation great 
aud powertul, 

The emigration to the United States from 
various foreign countries is estimated at about 
four hundred thousand annually, who are adopt- 


ing this as their future home and augmenting | 


our population rapidly. 

We have added to our Constitution two im- 
portant amendments, one abolishing slavery 
and the other regulating citizenship. Neither 


slavery nor internal war any longer exists in | 
any part of our Republic, and we to-day stand 


before the world without a blemish resting upon 
us. Though as a Republic young, yet we are 
& great nation. , Qur commerce whitens every 


sea and ocean and our flag is respected by all | 


nations. Here the oppressed of all countries 
can finda home, and if true to our Government 
will receive its protection. Here education is 
extended to all classes and our institutions of 
learning are of the highest order. May God 


graut that this Republic, founded upon truth | 
and justice, may coutinue to prosper and its | 


benign intiuence be felt throughout the entire 
world, and that other nations may be induced 
to adopt our form of government, where man- 
hood alone is the test. 


Military and Postal Railroad from Wash- 
ington to New York, 


SPEECH OF HON. C. HA GHT, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In rut Hovse or Reeresentartives, 
February 9, 1869, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 621) te authorize the building 
of a military and postal railway from Washingten, 





District of Columbia, to the city of New York. 
Mr. HAIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the remarkable 
character and provisions of the bill now under '! 


one whose attention has been directed to the 
object and purposes of this bill that there are 
principles involved in it of the most vital im- 
portance to all of the States of this Union, be- 
cause it is declared that certain powers belong 
to and are invested in Congress which may be 
exercised in every State, subject only to such 
rules and regulations as Congress may prescribe. 

if this bill becomes a law it will be referred 
to as a precedent for future legislation of this 
kind and urged as being conclusive in regard 
to the principles upon which it is predicated. 


| lt is true the theater of its immediate opera- 
| tions is confined to three or four States, but 








| 


the principles involved are applicable to all 
the States. Among the States to be affected 
by the operation and provisions of this bill is 
the State of New Jersey; and ever since the 
right or power of Congress under the Consti- 
tution to invade the territory of a State without 


| her consent for such purposes as are claimed 


in this bill has been pending before or been agi- 
tated in Congress the people of New Jersey have 


| manifested a great deal of anxiety and interest 


in the final action of Congress upon the sub- 
ject. The geographical position of the State 
of New Jersey, lying between the two great 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, renders 
her more liable to be affected by legislation of 
this kind than probably any other State, and 
consequently enhances the interest her people 
feel in the mghts and powers that belonged to 
her as a sovereign State and which she did 
not surrender upon the adoption of the Con- 
stitution ; and her people will not willingly and 
without protest surrender the reserved riglits 
retained by them when the State entered into 
the original compact, for such relinquisument 
would involve the practical surrender of all 


| her powers of government. 


I have no doubt, and never have had any in 
regard to the passage of this bill by the House. 
I have been in Congress long enough to be pre- 
pared for the passage of any bill, however 
doubtful its character or questionable its pro- 
visions, if it can be shown that it will advance 
the interests of the party in power or confer 
privileges upon those who contribute to its sue- 
cess. Ihe objection to the exereise of power 
not conferred upon Congress by the Constitu- 
tion was suflicient in the early and better days 
of the Republic to prevent legislation of even 
a doubtful character; but those days are past. 
A sutficient warrant by modern construction- 
ists can be found in the Constitution for the 
exercise of any and all powerif it is necessary 
in order to accomplish any cherished or fixed 
purpose. If the end to be attained is desirable 
the means are always at hand; and unless this 
idea of the omnipotence of Congress which 
has taken possession of gentlemen on the other 
side of the House is repudiated by the people 
of this country the destruction of the Republic 
seems to me to be inevitable. 

The history of the legislation of Congress for 
the past few years must satisfy every reason- 
able mind that we have been rapidly advane- 
ing toward the consolidation of all power in 
the General Government, contrary to the ex- 
press provisions of the Constitution as inter- 
preted and understood by the framers of that 
matchless instrument, and in violation of the 
reserved rights of the States. [tis surprising 
to me that the people of this country have not 


| become alarmed at the wonderful strides that 
| have been and are every day being made to- 


ward centralization. It certainly should give 
rise to the most serious apprehensious. Yet 
Congress proceeds from one step to another, 
while the people seem indifferent or careless 
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40TH ConG....3D Ses: 
of the result. This biil is another step int 
direction, for if Congress has the riehs .. 
the Constitution to pass a bill of this king. 
dificult to conceive what limits there a 
to its power. The effect of such legis... 
will be to render the States mere depende: 
upon Congress, without any sovereign ¢... 
which cannot be invaded by Federal auth, 
at its pleasure. 

It isto be regretted that the powe 
ferred upon the General Government 
framers of the Constitution are no lon 
limits of congressional action, although thoy 
are few, well-defined, and easy to be underst,,.; 
And it ought to be remembered in the eone) 
eration of this measure what are the bound, 
ries between the General Government and «1. 
State governments, for the preservation of ;}, 
public liberty requires that these bounda,.. 
should be observed. The powers of the (,. 
eral Government are principally coutined + 
peace and war, negotiation, foreign commer, 
taxation, and the disposition of the public 
lands, The powers reserved to the States ar, 
indefinite and extend to all objects * whic) 
in the ordinary course of affairs concern tho 
lives, liberty, and prosperities of the peo) 
and the internal order, improvement, and pros. 
pew of the State. The operations of tho 
‘ederal Government will be most extens: 
and important in times of war and danger 
those of the State governments in times of peace 
and security. 

But, Mr. Speaker, before examining ¢)) 
question whether Congress has the right o; 
power under the Constitution to enter upon t 
soil of the different States for the purpos 
constructing railroads, or can create corpora 
tions or take control and possession of thos 
already created and in successful opera: 
through State legislation, and by enlarging a» | 
increasing the privileges and franchises alrea) 
conferred upon such corporations virtually ¢ 
stroy the domestic policy of the States, as is 
Pe by the bill now under considerativ: 

desire to call the attention of the House 1 
some questions of fact which have been sire 
uously urged as reasons why this bill shoud 
becomealaw. Itis alleged that upon exami: 
ation it will be found that the facts relied upo 
by the friends of this measure do not exist ex 
cept in the imagination of gentlemen who a 
anxious to seize upon every circumstance and 
magnify it in order to fortify themselves as 
well as they can against this great assumption 
of power. tt! 
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We are told by the chairman ofthe 
Committee on Roads and Canals, who reported 
this bill to the House, that additional railroad 
communication is required between New York 
and Washington to accommodate the trav: 
ing public, and that is one of the reasons wiy 
this bill should be passed ; but on the contrary 
it is claimed that this statement is not true 1 
point of fact. 7 
The fact is known by every one that a double 
track of railway has been constructed and is 
now in use from Jersey City to Washington. 
It is claimed that any number of trains can 
pass over the roads forming this line every Gay, 
affording ample accommodations for the trans 
portation of passengers, freight, and mercua' 
dise; that by the expenditure of large sulus 0 
money the existing cowpanies are prepared | 
do all and a great deal more than tiey are 
called upon to do; that they make the ume 
between New York and Washington as quick 
as it is wise or prudent for them to do; ais 
that their cars and accommodations will cour 
pare favorably with any railroads in the couw 
try. But itis urged that if they do now they 
did not during the war answer all the purpos’> 
for which they were needed. When the ¥# 
broke out a sudden and unusual demand as 
made upon them, yet at that time the existos 
companies were suflicient to carry regimens 
of soldiers from some ten States, which wer’ 
compelled to pass and repass almost every %° 
during the war; butsince that time itis Gain’ 
that they have increased their facilities and 


1869. | 
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.w prepared to meet any emergency that 
possibly arise. 

Bi tadmitting the fact that during the war the 

- oupication between New York and Wash- 


, was not adequate to the demands of the | 


Vt 


rpment and the public, the force of an | 


emment at that time for additional facilities | 


ae 


i not apply in the present condition of the 
ory. Weare not now at war, and theexer- 
of this power cannot be sustained upon the 

ff military necessity. Whatever reasons 
‘gated at thattime, if any, do not exist now, 
- !jy all human probability never willagain. [| 
+, not understand that this additional line is 
asked for or desired to accommodate the citizens 
ofthe States of Maryland, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
yania, or New Jersey, whose interests are mainly 
afiected by the legislation contemplated in this 
vill, Lwill not stop to inquire into the fact con- 
‘onded for by some of the advocates and sup- 
_orrersof this measure that the companies form- 


¥ 


pied « 


al 


ihe line between New York and Washington | 


avenot been faithful servants of the people. 
[his may or may not be the case: their interest 
would seem to require that they should be, and 
my observation and experience has confirmed 
the belief that corporations like individuals in 
matters of business generally consult their in- 
but there is one fact in this connection 


terests ¢ 


that will not be denied or disputed, that these | 


companies, or at least some of them, incurred 


risks when it required courage to create these | 


conveniences. Such facts require that we 
should at least deal fairly withthem. But, Mr. 
Sneaker, it looks to me as if this bill and this 
proposed legislation was an effort to break 
down and absorb the present railroad com- 


elena eee 


have had it different in some respects if it had 


been under my control. 
But again, the same gentleman in referring 
to the Camden and Amboy railroad says: 


“A monopoly of the carrying trade, conferred upon | 


a corporation und road by that Stute, thus prevent- 
ing that healthy competition which insures to the 
public safety, speed, cowfort, and cheap tare, all ot 
which the advocates Of special privileges and powers, 
yes, technical interpretaters of the Constitution, 
forbid to the people at large.” 

Mr. Speaker, I know very little about rail- 
roads; | am not here in the interest of any rail- 


road corporation; 1 am nota railroad man and | 


never have been one; but l am surprised a 
the language of the gentleman from New York 
which I have just quoted. If I correctly under- 
stand it, it would seem to convey the idea that 
there is but one railroad across the State of 
New Jersey, and in fact but one railroad cor- 
poration in the State, and that corporation the 
Camden and Amboy railroad. Why, sir, he 
cannot be advised ot the fact that there are to- 
day some six or seven railroads across the 


State, and thata great portion of the State itself’ | 


is belted with railroads. According to her pop- 


ulation and territory I believe her enterprise in | 


railroads is behind no State in this Umon. | 
have not the actual figures before me, but if 
my recollection is correct, and | know I cannot 
be far out of the way, the amount. that has been 
expended in the construction of railroads in the 
State of New Jersey will reach in the aggregate 


| the sum of $70 000,000, and the number of 


panies between Washington and New York to 


alvance the interest of other parties for private 
guin, and to make the States of New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Delaware tributary to the gold 
kings of Wall street and eastern stock-job- 


s 


lhe gentleman from New York, [Mr. Me- 


CartHy,] in speaking of the State of New | 


Jersey, used the following language : 

“The State of New Jersey, in which the Camden 
and Amboy incorporation and railroad exist, lays 
across the great highway running from the commer- 
cial and financial center of the country to many 
States and millions of people; laying as an obstruc- 
tion toan immense foreign and inland commerce, 
and which is soon to flow in increased volume from 
orean to ocean, from Indiato Europe, across our vast 
domain; standing in the way of easy, cheap, and 


time-saving channels for the vast travel end traffic | 


between the metropolis of trade, of commerce, and 
of finance and that of other Srates and cities and 
this e¢ ‘pital, the centerof the political power of our 
country. 

_ Now, sir, Ido not propose nor do I deem 
it necessary to defend the State of New Jersey. 
The wisdom of her policy in regard to inter- 
nal improvements is a question for her people 
to settle in their own way without the inter- 
ference of Congress. But I do deny that the 
State has been or is now an obstruction to for- 
eignorinlandcommerce. The gentleman prob- 
ably does not know that the State of New Jer- 
sey was the pioneer in the railroad system of 
this country. The first rail of iron for railroad 
purposes was laid in the State of New Jersey 
by one of her citizens. I am fully aware of 
the fact that the State of New Jersey possesses 
alvantages over many of the other States of 
this Union, and that her geographical position 
confers upon her citizens privileges which few, 
any, of the citizens of other States enjoy. 
I am also aware of the fact that she has 
always fulfilled her obligations to the General 
‘overnment, and that now a great wrong will 
be committed if a railroad is constructed across 
Her territory without the consent of the State. 
! ain satisfied the cause of much that has been 
urged against the railroad policy of the State 
143 come from a misconception of the system 
adopted by her, and from the fact that her 
‘egislation could not be influenced by stock- 
Jobbers in their interests. I would not be 
Understood as saying that ] approve altogether 
of the policy that has been pursued, for I would 
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miles of railroad already built and in suecess- 
ful operation cannot fall far short of a thou- 
sand miles. ‘There is nothing now to prevent 


the construction of competing roads; the special | 
privileges that were granted have expired, and | 


there is no restriction whatever upof the peo- 
ple, for the Legislature can charter as many 
railroads across the State as they see {it or 
proper. 

It is stated that the object of this bill is to 
authorize the construction of a military and 
postal railroad from Washington, through the 
States of Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, to the city of New York. It 
does seem to me that the very title of the bill 
is intended to deceive and mislead, for the con- 
dition of the country at the present time is 


| such as to show conclusively that there is no 


need whatever for a military road between 
Washington and New York nor anywhere else ; 


serious when they give it that title any more | 


than they are when they designate it as an “ air- 
line road,’’ for | do not understand that any 
one favoring the bill contends that it will be an 
** air line.’’ because fromthe very nature of the 
country between Washington and New York 


| that would be impossible; besides, it clearly 
| appears from the express provisions of the bill 


that such is not the purpose or intention of .he 
parties who are interested in this measure. It 


| bas been said on the floor during this debate, 


and not contradicted, that— 

“The road. if built, will be an ‘air-line’ running 
in a zig-zag, and will avoid the great centers of trade 
between Washington and New York. Itisajob. It 


| is a provision for the incorporation of a number of 


unprofitable roads into one and a sacrifice of the 


| interests and rights of all save the stockholders of 


these roads; and it is to be enacted just when the 


great want which we have always felt is being sup- | 


plied.’ 

But it is claimed that the present route. be- 
tween New York and Washington is monopo- 
lized. Suppose we admit that to be the case 
and that it is as bad as it is alleged by those 
who are hostile to the existing companies, 
what do we gain by exchanging a lesser for a 
greater monopoly, for it does seem to me that 
no corporation was ever created or attempted 
to be created with greater or even so great 
powers as are conferred by this bill. Why, 
sir, by a careful examination of the provisions 
of the bill it will be seen that there is no lim 
itation to the powers of this corporation ; it 
proposes to run through New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, or any of 
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them, and is in fact absolute over them: its 
route through the different States is not de 
fined, but it can be located anywhere within 
the States named Ihe second seetion of the 
bill provides for the constrecrion of a railway 
between the cities of Washington and New 
York, upon a route to be surveyed and desig 
nated by a competent engineer appointed by 
them and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, commencing at some pornt m the 
city of Washington, in the Distriet of Colum 
bia, and running thence through the States of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New 
Jersey, or any of them, to the Hudson river; 
and shall have power to construct a railway, 


| which shall have a double track, from a point 
| in the city of Washington to the Hudson river, 
| opposite the city of New York, and to cross 


the Lludson river by ferry from such point in 
the State of New Jersey into the city ot New 
York. 

‘The fifth section of the bill provides that the 
National New York and Washington Railway 
Company shall have power to connect with and 
use as a part of their said line or lines, any 
railroad or railroads now constructed leading 
in the general direction of the line specified in 
this act, by consolidation or transter of the 


| stock of said railroad or railroads with or to 
| the said National New York and Washington 


Railway Company or otherwise, as may be 
mutually agreed upon; and thereupon the said 
railway hereby authorized shall be empowered 


| to so change the grade, curvature, and location 


of such railroad or railroads as to conform to 


| the requirements of the seventh section of this 
| act. 


This section confers great powers of consoli- 


| dation, and it is the first step in the history of 


this country by congressional action to place 


| under the jurisdiction of Congress the vast rail- 


road interest of the country which has hereto- 
fore been under the control of the States as 


| subjects of internal improvement. This assump- 


tion of power becomes the more alarming when 
we call to mind the fact that there are already 


| constructed inthis country over forty two thou- 
| sand miles of railroad, with many more thousand 


' and I cannot believe that the committee are |! 


| of those States. 


| 
| 


miles under process of construction at a cost 
of over three million dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, suppose we admit that all the 
facts are true as stated by those who are favor- 
able to and are urging the passage of this bill 
in regard to the necessity for additional railroad 
facilities between Washington and New York, 
and for the creation of this corporation as the 
means aud instrument to effect it, still there 
remains a question of paramount importance 
to be decided, and that is: has Congress the 
power, without a violation of the Constitution, 
to pass a measure of this kind? There should 
exist no doubt upon this question, for this is 
not atime norts thisa subject which will justify 
the exercise of doubtful powers. itis proposed 
by an act of Congress to create a corporation 
fur the purpose of constructing a railroad in 
some three or four States without the consent 
It cannot be claimed that any 
such power is expressly conferred upon Con- 
gress by the Constitution. The history of the 
formation of the Constitution furnishes abun- 
dant evidence that such is not the ease, 

The proceedings of the Convention that 
framed the Coustitution are a matter of record, 
and the interpretations placed upon the differ- 
ent provisions of the Constitution, both at tl 
time of its furmation and sinee by the most 
eminent men this country has ever produced, 
are preserved to us; yet, in the face « 
evidence thus furnished, we do find defenders 
of principles and constitutional interpretations 
that inflict the deadliest stab upon the whole 
State-rights doctrine. But aiter the clear 
views of Monroe, Madison, and Jackson upon 
the powers of Congress in reference ro this mat 
ter it is no longer a disputed or doubtful ques 
tion. We not only have the opinions ot the 
ablest statesmen of this country that no such 


i 
9! 
i 
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,OWwers Were given to the Federal Government, 
ce on the coutrary, were expressly denied to 
it. <All the decisions of the courts have been 
to the same effect. The best judicial minds 
of the country have always held that Con 
yress could not create corporations, except in 
cases in which they became necessary 
instruments for carrying into effect some ex 
pressly granted powers, But I do not propose 
to go any further in this question, for | do not 
see how there can very weil be any doubt about 
il, except to refer in this connection to the 
opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in the case 
ot Osbornvs. United States Bank, (% Wheaton, 
p- 860.) Inreference to the creation of corpora- 
tions by Congress he said: 

“Jt has never been supposed that Congress could 
create suc au corporations 
court inthe caseof McCulloch vs. The State of Mary- 
land is founded on and sustained by the idea that the 
bank is an instrument which is necessary and proper 
for carrying into effect the powers vested in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

‘The power claimed by Congress under the 
provisions contained in this bill will not stand 
the test of rule laid down by the same 
jurist in a celebrated case, when he said: 

“Let the end he legitimate; Jet it be within the 
scope of the Constitution: and all means which are 
appropriate, whicb are plainly adapted to that end, 
and which are not prolibited, but consist with the 
letter and spirit of the ¢ ynstitution, are constitu- 
tional.”’—MeCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 421. 


Mr. 
power to enter upon the soil of the States and 
create private corporations or take control of 
those already created by State legislation. That 
would be an assumption of power which would 
extend to the claim of eminent domain over 
the soil of every State, and the appropriation 
of the land and property of the citizens of the 
State deemed necessary for the construction of 


' 
inose 


the 
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The whole opinion ot the | 


Speaker, Congress certainly has not the | 


lines of communication between different points | 


of the country. This should not be : attempted 
hy Congress for the purpose of constructing 
railroads or for any other purpose. Corpora- 
tions have been created bythe States under their 
constitutions and laws with such restrictions 
and limitations as were considered necessary to 
promote their domestic policy. But Congress, 
by this assumption of power, proposes to annul 
and destroy the solemn conipacts entered into 
between the citizens and the State, impairs t h e 
obligation of contracts, and, in ar tramples 
upon the lawful enactments of sovereign 
State. But it does even more sien this: i! 
tukes from the States the right to control their 
internal affairs, for the corporations created by 
Congress will be under its control and subject 
to its jurisdiction ; and the vast interests of the 


States, built up by their local care and local | 


superintendence, will be absorbed by the Gen- 
eral Government, and the people will feel the 


effects of these extraordinary powers in the | 


increase of taxation to raise revenue to support 
and provide for the expenses of their govern- 
ments which are now in a great measure sup- 
ported by the income received from the privi- 
leges and franchises conferred upon corpora- 
tions chartered by the States. A writer lately, 
referring to the fascination of the internal 
improvement system, has well said: 


“The objects of the General Government and the 
nature of its powers are calculated to give it a pre- 
ponderating influenee over those of the States. It 
is our shieldin war; its offices have more attraction 
for talent and ambition than those of the States, and 
its public expenditures embrace a wider range and 
are more diflusive in their benetits. The character 
of the public expenditures facilitates the transition 


frvin legitimate objects to such as are of a more | 


doubttul character. It adds to the meansof the citi- 
sens; tt relieves their burdens; it maltiplies their 
accommodations, it facilitates their means of inter- 
course; it stimulates their industry and enterprise, 
nnd enhances the value of theirproperty. Its influ- 
ceuce is seductive, its beneficent character silences 
inquiry, paralyzes resistance, and obliterates the 
memory of State rights and State obligations, 

Roads, bridges, canals, and telegraph lines are 
the subjects of internal improvement. Their use is 
to facilitate intercourse any 


place to another. If any subjects whatever require 


transportation from one | 


simple municipal “Rootes more than others these | 


are those subjects. oads and bridges are a part of 
the ‘trinodas necessitas,’ 
bound to contribute by the ancient laws. They 


are 


to which every citizen was | 


R aily oad from W Vashington to Ne Ww York- -— -Mr. 


altogether of a local nature. They require local 
taxation, local superintendence, and local protection. 
luternal improvements were not among the pur- 
pose s for winch the General Government was insti- 
tuted, nor is it the object of any one of its enumer- 
ated powers, It the General Government has any 
power over the subject, pray what ans the limits? 
“Ttappe arsto us the general subject ‘learly belongs 
to the States, and that the cases in which it may pos- 
sibly become necessary to the@xecution of the enu- 


merated powers of the General Government are ex- | 


ee _—— to the rule and in confirmation of it. Yet 
such is the fascinating influence of the power that it 
is oan h to beapprebended that now it has gone. so far 
that it is likely to obtain as commonan operation as 
if it was among the enumerated powers of the Con- 
stitution, Look at the legislation in Congress to-day. 

‘lt becomes those who still value State rights, 
and yet advocate the extension of the powers of the 
General Government to the subject of internal im- 
provement, toreview the subject and inquire whether 
they have not mistaken the exception for the rule, 
and whether the beneficent character of the power or 
the magnificence of a system of national im] rove- 


ment muy not have beguiled them of their political | 


Vigilance and iniluenced their conclusions.” 

It is stated inthe title of the bill that one of 
its objects is to authorize the construction of 
a postal railroad between Washington and New 
York. Congress by an express provision of 
the Constitution has the power ‘to establish 
post oftices and post roads, 
that the construction of 


express power conferred upon Congress by the 
Constitution. lam notaware that any author- 
ity has been produced in this discussion to sup- 


port that position, nor do | believe that it has | 
It was not | 


or can be successtully maintained. 
so understood at the time the provision was 


incorporated in the Constitution, and the whole | 


practice of the Government from its foundation 
up to this hour isa complete refutation of this 
implied power. The preservation of the insti- 
tutions of this country and the liberties of the 


people forbid the exercise of implied power | 


except to aid in the execution of expressly 
granted powers. 
to carry the mails over the railroads constructed 
under State auspices; they have proved amply 
suflicient ; butit has been urged in this diseus- 
sion that itis in the power of one of the corpora- 
tions between Washington and New York tocut 
off all railroad postal communication between 
Washington and New York. ‘This strikes me 
asanargument, if an argument atall, with very 
little force. The railroad companies of the 
country have alway 
to carry the mails, and itis natural they should 
be, foritadds to their receiptsand emoluments, 
It is hardly within the range of probability to 
suppose such athing will ever occur; it is very 
certain that presumptions or probabilities of 
that kind will not justify Congress to enter the 
territory of any State and create mammoth 
corporations, or take control of those already 
in operation under State legislation, in order 
to insure the pretended interest of the postal 
service, 
the provision of the Constitution ** to establish 
roads’’ confers the power to select the roads 
over which the mails shall be carried, but ex- 
tends no further. Justice MeLean says: 


“If Congress can construct a bridge over a naviga- 
ble water under the power to regulate commerce or 
to establish post yeas. on the same principle it may 
make turnpikes or railroads throughout the country. 
The latter power has generally been considered as 
exhausted in the designation of roads on which the 
mails are to be transported, and the former by the 
regulation of commerce upon the high seas andupon 
our riversand lakes. If these limitations are to be 
departed from there can be no others except at the 
discretion of Congress.”’ 


The practice having always been to carry the 
mails over the highway s of the States I have 
failed to see any good reason why the policy 
should be changed now. 

Mr, Speaker, when the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted the States surren- 


dered tothe General Government the power to | 
for the eighth section of 


regulate commerce, 


the first article of the Constitution declares— 


That Congress shall bave the power to regulate 
commerce among the several § 


And under this provision of the Constitution 
| it is contended that Congress has the power to 


States. 


The practice has always been | 


s been willing and anxious | 


lt is well settled that the meaning of 
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authorize the construction of railr pads ciate exten 
kes, and telegraph lines. df @ ee 

fies power under this provision of th. ¢, “at be 
tution to enact the le gislation conte) Pues 
this bill Lean see no limits to its 1 sn a 
constitutional power toregulate river and ,, wich are e 
| commerce is very diferent from the pos WEE fer power 
assumed. Does the power to rey pcos + Tee 
merce among the States extend to ti), — ; . s , 
of instruments of commerce? Lam sx: ; ee : 
that it does not, and was never so inte, te power 
‘The power to regulate refers to the contro! .« ATES = 
what already exists. The creation of eo» .., ae 
tions by Congress in the States and with re 

wel 


their consent, as instruments of COM Merce, 


* wv attem 
was never dreamed of by the framers of the auy® 


Constitution. It is true that railroads we nein. ng se . 
| known at the time the Constitution was Seaaa wig! orth 
but the legitimate power to regulate comers, 18 
has no connection with the constraction of ; in — 
roads as instruments of commerce. in ee 
roads & 


| and, when necessary, to execute, 


** and itis contended | 
this railroad for the | 
transmission of the mailsis an incident of that || 





| create, construct, and exercise jurisdiction oy 


I know it has been contended that the 
to regulate also confers the power to ¢; 
W ee tt re 
necessity exists, | suppose, depends altove:) 
upon the will of Congress. But it is not n;; 


OW . pa} ers te 
i find | 


trouer ¢ 


ra lroad 








year wel 
purpose to occupy any time upon this questing, o 
| for it has been so often the subject ot judicia, Se 


decision, and the distinction between the pro) 


: Delaware 
regulation of commerce and the attem»r ; 


portatl 
New Jer: 


the means and instruments by whieh commers Brivider 
is carried on has been so clearly shown thy Freehold 
only refer to it for the purpose of ealling attoy. ei 

|| tion to the opinion of the Supreme Court; 
the United States in reference to the power Tn 1867 #1 





Congress to regulate commerce with foreiy 1068, W 


| nationsand among theseveral States. The evur: 
delivered the following unanimous opinion; Excess 
**The phrase can never be applied to transa Tl 

wholly internal, between citizens of the same co ihe | 
munity, or to a polity and laws whose ends and | tions V 
poses and operations — restricted to the teri . 9 

ire g 
and soiland jurisdiction of such community, Nor 
it be properly coneluded that because the pro Central 


of domestic enterprise in agriculture or manui Moris | 
tures, or in the arts, may ultimately become the su New Je 
jects of foreign commerce the control of the me: _ Collp 
or the encouragements by which enterprise is tosi: Paterso 
and protected is legitimately within the import ot ta pany. 


phrase foreign commerce, or fairly implied in avy Warren 
investiture of the power to regulate such commer: 


A pretension as far reaching as this woul extend 


contracts between citizen and citizen of the sau In 18 
State, would control the pursuits ot the planter, tu 

grazier, the manufacturer, the mechanic, the im Exce: 
mense Operations of the collieries and mines aud 

furnaces of the country; for there is not one ot the If t 
avocations the results of which may not become ti eid it 
subjects of foreign commerce, and be borne eituer by pa 
turnpikes, canals, or railroads from point Lo point pany 
within the several States, toward an ultimate dest: these 
nation, like the one above mentioned. Suvi a pre- S404 
tension would effectually prevent or paraiyze ev = 
effort at internal improvement by the several Sta it hiths 
for it cannot be supposed that the States would ex of the 
haust their capital and their credit in the coustry ld 
tion of turnpikes, canals, and railroads, the rew : 
eration derivable from which, and all contro! ere: belon 
whieb, might be immediately wrested trom them, give | 
because such public works would be facilities ‘ ri soves 
ectinmerce which, while availing itself of these g 
ities, was unquestionably internal, although eae and \ 
mediately or ultimately it might become foreizn. with 


‘The rule here given with respect to the regula- Th 
tion of forcign commerce equally excludes from tic 


regulation «f commerce between the States aud the poral 
Indian tribesthe eontrol over turnpikes, canals, rail: buti 
roads, orthe clearing und deepening of water-courses Saat 
exclusiv ely within the States, or the managemento! . 

the transportation upon and by means of such i0- tions 
provements. The design and object of that Was ts by tt 
as evinced in the history of the Constitution, Was! bou 


il St ite 


establish a perfect equality among the sever: 
as tocommercial rights, and to prevent nujust an 
invidious distinetions which local jealousies oF loca! 
and partial interests might be disposed to intro duct 
and maintain, These were the views pressed Ul 
the public attention by the advocates for the ad P- 
tion of the Constitution, and in accordance there 
with have been the expositions of this iustrulues’ 
propounded by this court.’ 


The effect of this legislation upon the St: 
must be evident, for if Congress has the por wer 


RE) 


to create corporations it has the power to ¢ Ont 
trol and manage them when created, and there er 
fore all jurisdiction and control, including the co 
right to tax these corporations and their pro] ; d 
erty, is wrongfully taken from the States. lt me 
has been settled by the courts that— een 


All subjects over which the sovereign power of 4 
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ronds are objects of taxation; but those over 
joes not extend are upon thesoundest prin- 
Tres exempt from taxation, This proposition may 
ies 6 he pronounced selt-evident. d ° ° ° 
roe sovereignty of a Stare extends to every- 
Sool exists by ifsown authority orisintroduced 
vormission: but does it extend to those means 
and \ re employed by Congress to carry into execu- 
‘ ow rs copterred on that body by the people of 
Wer her | Sates? Wetbink it demonstrable that 


mdse » Gate ex 


’ e ‘ 
st only claimed that Congress has the 
-to create corporations, but also to en- 


y wt 
Mite ? 


inher » und increase and confer new privileges 
Ontr - hose already created by the States. This || 
Corpora -ainly would be conceding to Congress a 
d wii wer unauthorized by the Constitution, for 
nenenee “»yattempt to take from the States the reserved || 
TS Of thy, ~ out to regulate their own internal affairs is a | 
eee dugrant usurpation. Suppose we take for ex- 
‘forme, suple the State of New Jersey; how will her 
oe ‘erests be affected? It will utterly destroy 
Mot ry ; 


‘he large income now derived from the rail- 
-jads already incorporated and leave the tax- 
power pyyers to fuot up a heavy deficiency, 

aa "| find by reference to the report of the comp- 








he : , 

* roller of the State of New Jersey that the 
or as . . : ro 

5 ra Jroad revenues of the State during the past || 
, ae ear were as follows: 

Westy . *y . 

4 Cymden and Amboy Railroad and Transportation | 
ae 4 CUMPUN Ys cece reves seeeeee ren eweeereeeeen cee gasteeeeeee $140,985 9] 
€ pr Delaware and Raritan Canal and Trans- . 
ePmnt portation (‘ompuny........ pot oteeeeeeeenevesenenes 78,185 80 | 
las New Jersey Ratiioad and Transportation 
; ‘ COMPADY......ceeeeee o cetsheeeeenee sense seeeteceeesess 50,359 88 
mmer Belvidere Delaware Railrond Company... 79 06 
Methyat Freehold and Jamesburg Railroad Com- 
W uttan pauy ganecgese cgceeendvess ceseee @ sevecccesccescose Orecceece . 1l 81 
OUT | ; F 269,613 46 
Wer In 1867 these duties, including a receipt of 

at ¢5,724 41, which belonged to the year 

; e [EGR WEPC. cccccccrescocsce svoces esvoscccecoceesoncedecee 268,269 96 
ie ¢ —_ — — 
bon « nent OE WR sini cttsaininilapintitotitgein .. $1,353 50 
Siact dive . . otha 
be ¢ The tax on capital was paid by the corpora- 
ind pur- tions mentioned below and in the amounts || 
Nido. there given, to wit: 
PO fuels Contral Railroad Company............c..ceecees $38,540 50 |} 


34,869 66 





pul Mlocris and Essex Railroad Company..... 











|| Or its equivalent.”’ 
cause, sir, a grand conspiracy between parties 


\ew Jersey Railroad and Transportation 4 
e means COMPRIS 5.5 cd. db. -cadenses dg dastdscs lids veceuhents ts dieed 28,437 ¢ 
fost: Pacerson and Ramapo Railroad Cor | 
rtotth WAIN ix sis casdeite sates apinecaladan acenep eae <sinakdaaenks 1,240 
ina Warren Railroad Company.............ccceeeee 10,295 25 
hiner en 
tend 113.332 81 
@ sau AO ciedbtids ninbicaccevevinanstchesciniaicbnusne . ee Te 
sh th éiabes 
he it Excess of 1868........ Wetwiita iad bebaachhcelstees $13,411 66 
is wna ee 


If to these amounts be added $20,410 94 | 


tuerb paid in by the Morris Canal and Banking Com- | 
> point pany as rent, the gross sum received from 
ie . (ese corporations during the past year was 
serers 3404,407 22, which is a fraction beyond four 
_ fiths or eighty per cent. of the entire receipts 
seas of the State fund. 

euiu : 1 do not believe the people of that State 
i belonging to any political party are willing to | 


government of the State to control, regulate, 
aud tax the railroad and other corporations 
within her limits, 

lhe growing power and influence of the cor- 
a porations in the States is dangerous enough, 
cat. butit wili be a great deal worse to have these 
ent ot institutions wielding millions of money as na- 








cae ional centers of influence, controlling Congress | 
Saale vy their power and exerting an influence not 
States bounded by the limits of the State. 
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as Public Credit. 

ndop- 


here- REMARKS OF HON. A. G. BURR, 
OF ILLINOIS, 

tes Iv tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

: February 24, 1869, 


giveup the right so long maintained by the | 


ere: Va the bill (HL. R. No, 1744) to strengthen the public | 
the credit and relating to contracts for the payment of 
eee coin. 

j We. rv s . s 

lt “rr. BURR. Mr. Speaker, in the brief mo- 


Meut allowed me l can ouly indicate my dis- | 


fe | Sent trom the bill in question and denounce the 


| 


Public Credit—Mr. Burr and Mr. Miller. 


Spirit urging its passage. 


In this bill itis spe 
cially declared that * 


the faith of the Unit d 
Siates 1s solemnly pledged to the payment in 
coin or its equivalent ot wil the interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States, except in 
cases where the law authorizing the issue of any 
such obligation has expressly provided that the 
same may be paid iu lawful money or other 
currency than gold or silver.”’ : 

It is plain, direct, and positive. Jtis intended 
to *‘remove any doubt as to the purpose of the 
Government’ on the public debt question. 
How very different this language trom that in 
| the Chicago platiorm of last fall which declared 
that the bonds should be paid ** according to 
their letter and spirit!’’ ‘There is no ‘letter 
and spirit’’ here; itis plain language, ‘‘ gold 
Why this difference? Be- 


Sir, there is no equivocation in this language. | 


holding Government bonds forced the Radical 
party to assume the position of servitude to 
bankers and bondholders during the canvass of 
last fall. 

To secure public support loyalty was the 
battle ery, and to allay public suspicion by 
those who held that the five-twenty bonds were 
| payable to the banker just as the pension was 
payable to the crippled soldier it was agreed 
that the platform should not specitically pledge 
gold payment lest it should be repudiated. 
Lheretore the *‘letter and spirit’’ dodge was 
invented, and during the canvass *'the letter 
and spirit’’ meant gold in one region and green- 
backs in another. But so soon as a victory is 
won by the party on the loyalty line this bill 
detines what is meant by letter and spirit, and 
says to the tax-payers, ** You thought you would 
| be allowed to pay these bonds as you do other 
debts, in greenbacks, which constitute the 
‘lawiul money of the United States;’ but we 
now declare that you shall pay the same in 
coin orits equivalent!’’ All willagreethatthese 
bonds will not be paid in coin, for the whole 
civilized world does not contain coin equal in 
amount to the bonds of our Government now 
outstanding and constituting part of our in- 
debtedness. ‘Then it follows that the promised 
payment will be in the ‘*equivalent’’ of coin. 
What will that ‘equivalent’ be in lawful 
money? 

Assuming as a safe estimate that gold is 
worth thirty-three per cent. more than paper, 
it adds one third to the amount of our public 
debt represented by the bonds in question. 
| The resalt of this increase is to add one third 
| to the taxation of the country, one third more 
| to the burdens now resting upon labor, and as 
a result depress correspondingly the industrial 
interests of all our people. And for what? 
To convince bondholders that the Radical 
party will perform its undertakings toward 
them at all hazard, or in other words to re- 
| move ail doubis from the minds of those who 
| own the labor of the country by controlling its 
capital. And it is said, sir, that this bill is 
necessary to repel the implied charge of repu- 
diation. That assertion assumes that a prop- 
Osition to pay the bonds outstanding in the 
s2me money which pays for labor and produce 
is repudiation. 

Sir, those who perform labor and raise pro- 
dace and pay taxes have been and still are in 
favor of just such repudiation as will bring 
labor upto its proper level and make the rights 
of the producer equal to the rights of the capi- 
talist. But it is charged that we who favor 
what is popularly termed ‘‘ greenback pay- 
ments’’ propose to violate the implied terms 
of a contract. That charge has been often 
refuted, both here and before the people ; both 
in the canvass and bythe press. But suppose 
for the moment that we were liable to that 
| charge, it is urged against us with poor grace 
by those who propose to reduce the interest on 
the bonds from six to four per cent., when by 
the express stipulations of the law as weil as 


| by the plain recitals of the bonds the holder | 
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is entitled to demand and receive Six per cent. 
tuterest, payable semi-annually in gold. ‘they 
repudiate one third of a gold debtwhich we 
would pay, and charge us with repudiation 
because we will not pay an ordivary debt in 
an extraordinary manner. 

But, sir, have no time now to argue. The 
period for argument has gone by. ‘The same 
party which carried a canvass by asserting that 
the States should regulate suffrage, and then 
construed its victory into a demand for uni- 
versal suffrage by act of Congress, can ouly be 
consistent In now construing the letter and 
spirit of their own laws to mean gold for bond- 
holders, bankers, and capitalists, and paper for 
mechanics, farmers, laborers, and producers of 
substantial wealth. Will the followers of that 
party continue to be blinded and led captive by 
eastern capitalists who use in turn the cry of 
loyalty aa the charge of repudiation as argu- 
ments to induce western laborers to submit to 
legalized robbery and plunder? If so, they are 
worthy only of the slavery which they invite. 

But, sir, we are told that all kinds of pro- 
duce commands a good price, and that the peo 
ple are in good condition to pay taxation. 
Sull, sir, it is trae now as when uttered by 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘* A large debt is easier paid than 
a larger one;"’ and before our laborers will 
have paid our bonds in ‘‘ coin or its equiva- 
lent’’ they will find taxation no joke, and sla 
very to capital no mere party luxury. Even 
now, with heavy taxes and scarcity of money, 
if all national, State, and local taxes were due 
in one day the money of the whole Union 
would not be sufficient to pay the taxes. Let 
but one failure of the staple products of the 
great West occur and those who have sup- 
ported the Radical ticket and laughed at pre 
dictions of hard times because their pockets 
were filled with greenbacks will find that with 
small crops and heavy taxes, with greeubacks 
outlawed and capitalists demanding gold, pov- 
erty will stare them in the face and grim want 
invade the threshold over which for years 
gone by have passed only the velvet-slippered 
guests of luxury. 

‘Then, sir, labor will scarcely bring enough 
to sustain life. Then staple articles of manu- 
facture will be without profitable markets. 
Then capital, having overreached itself by 
crushing industry, will itself lack profitable 
retarn. Then repudiation willbe more thanan 
idle term—it will become a fixed fact ; a stern, 
unavoidable necessity. When it comes, let it 
be known that radicalism produced it by its 
lack of candor in dealing with the people. The 
owner of the goose which daily laid a golden 
egg, moved by avarice, slayed the fowl to ob- 
tain all its wealth at once; and by his folly lost 
all his income. Sv, too, capitalists now real- 
izing golden treasures from the labor of the 
country may, by trying to obtain all the coveted 
wealth at once, overreach themselves and de- 
stroy the source of all their gains. 

J, sir, am in favor of paying our debt just as 
we agreed to; but before | will consent to 
crush the laboring masses for the benefit of 
bondholders may my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth and my right hand forget its cun- 
ning.. 


Public Credit. 


REMARKS OF HON. G. F. MILLER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1869, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1744) tostrengthen the public 
eredit and relating to contracts fur the payment of 
coin. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, this bill may 
properly be deemed one of importance. It 
embraces two sections. ‘The first provides— 

“That in order to remuve any doubt as to the pur- 
pose of the Government to discharge all just obliga- 
tions to the public creditors, aud to settle conflicung 


ard 
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questions and interpretations of the laws, by virtue || to the rules of the common law, the party in- | you had made ‘‘a legal tender in the parn er 
af which aueb obl ee oe ones coe | jured could not be a witness ina suit where he | of all debts, public and private, except aos we mot 
ett prothape aoe aee a es ‘< | 1s a party except in the United States courts, || on imports and interest on the public dei, © Pe cata | 
enn, or itsequivalent, of all the interest-hearing ob- | where we have a statute allowing either party || You subsequently issued another bond «.,, ey all eff 
ine aft United tates except a caves where | to be a witness, leaving the jury to. judge of | lating that both its principal and intereg i ati 
ss expressly proveled that thesame may be paid in || the credibility, but it is not so in many of the || be paid in coin, thus virtually reiterating snttacts § 
‘wil money or othereurrency thangold and silver: || States. We have seen what great injustice has | the principal of the five-twenties might jo, * The pro 
Peootied, howener, That before any of said interest- || heen done unfortunate creditors by exacting | in greenbacks. Now after you have go! ae evils 0: 
pearing obligations not already due shali wature or wu the evils 


| from them exemption notes and agreements 
| by which every vestige of property has been 
taken from them and their families. Ithas been 
said that some courts have held that gold con- 
tracts can be enforced ; then if they can be so en- 


last dollar of these bonds at an average of , 
more than sixty cents, and while they may Z 
be bought in any European market for soyens, 
five cents, you come forward witha} i 


lore maturity, the obligations not bearing 
<t known as United States notes shall be made 


ut pal il 
convertible into coin at the option of the holder.” 


who have ! 
"gil tl 
coin ait 

rency: It 
ynoney ot 


And the second section provides— 


ITOPOsitin 





“That any, contract hereafter made specifically | r n || to strengthen the public credit by running these arent a8 
mayable in coin, and the consideration of which may || forced without any statute on the subject. what || bonds up to ahundred cents, absurdly jma.'. ee a 
‘@ ale - , the ler- || : ¢ y : “peel is P a : ’ Y Magn. open up 
co Se ee || is the necessity of this second section? Ihave || ing that by increasing your own burden +,,, . fleece t 
u 4) wervic ) ° 2 ° et . | . . > i : : aie 2Vu ue 
is carried into the coutract, may have Been adjusted no objection, Mr. Speaker, where a man bor- || will in some way increase your ability to bearit, rhe little t 
on the basis of tha coin value thereof at the time of || rows coin or its equivalent, and agrees to pa The fact that one German in Frankfor; }., a {« 
b sal f the rendering of such service or labor, | * cm “ fon . Tt buys will be 
gach sale or . owes a foreed aceord. || ‘2 Same kind in return, throwing the burden || our bonds from us at sixty Gents and resell, ‘optracts 
shall be legal and Valid, and may be entorced accor i] ° A wakes f . | ie | : rhb t ; a 
ing to its terms; and on the trial of a suit brought ot — upon him who underta es to en orce || them to us neighbor a seventy 18 Not a matter gst the 
for the enforcement of any such contract, proof of || such contract. This section, however, is not || over which I propose to grieve, and I haye yo metal whi 
the real consideration nay be given. || couched in such language as to sufficiently || pride that would be gratified by adding 44, ‘ur beyou 
The first section, with the exception of the || guard the unwary against imposition. | per cent. to his profits out of my own incom, Who de 
proviso, L fully indorse. In the early part of | hit sinintindanclh Ncctichins hte So long as he gets an exorbitant profit on tion of th 
this session | presented to the House a joint Public Credit | his investment he should be satisfied. and | pot the 3 
resolution, which was referred to the Commit: | » | have no doubt is. The proposition to give reat bod 
tee of Ways and Means, embodying in sub- || . a . + sarpmyr |, $200,000,000 to the capitalists of Europe ¢» alia up 
= . . . . | 4 » 4 i i 4, J t ivf did } 
stance the same as contained in the first section | REMARKS OF HON. JOHN BEATTY, wisely ac 
preceding the proviso. This part of the sec- | OF OHIO, || bondholders of our own country for theirs, js vresent ¢ 
tion, if adopted by Congress, will quiet all | Ix rue Hovse or RerreseNtatives, | monstrous, absurd, and iniquitous, The loyal simply tl 


doubt in regard to our national debt both at | 
home and abroad, showing to the world that 
our Government intend to act in good faith 
with its creditors, and that those who in our 


| de ; _ people of this country propose to pay tle dei) 
February 24, 1869, || according to the letter and spirit of existing 
| law, and will indignantly denounce this ¢». 


pay ment 
legalizins 


On the bill (IT. R. No. 1744) to strengthen the public the capil 


eredit and relating to contracts for the payment 


: rae m 

| their good opinion, and $400,000,000 ty th. 
| 

i 


edit | deavor to put into the law at this late day q be incre 
country’s peril parted with their money to save || of coin. | new letter and a new spirit. It is claimed jy whose 0 
the life of the nation shall be paid according || Mr. BEATTY. Mr. Speaker, the bill under || justification of this measure that it will enalio per cent. 
to the pledge and understanding at the time || consideration is called an act to strengthen the || us to substitute four per cent. bonds for those 
they gave our Government their money in ex- || public credit. It might have been more appro- || bearing six per cent. In my humble judgmen: 
change for its bonds. || priately termed an act to transfer money from || the passage of this bill will no more entia: 
The people of the United States at the late || the tax-payer to the pockets of the bondholder |, the value of a four per cent. bond to be issu EM 
residential election decided bya large major- || and to place the debtor cluss of this country || hereafter than an editorial or a stump spec. REM. 





under the heel of the money-lender. It is in 
reality a proposition to add $600,000,000 to | 
the burden of our national debt, and I for one 
desire to record my solemn protest against it. 


ity that our Government bonds should be met | 
in good faith and with the kind of money that 
it was pledged they should be paid in or its 
equivalent, and by the passage of this section 


The four per cent. bond cannot thus be iad 

better; it will in fact be made worse, for {). Ix 
| simple reason that by this foolish and unneces 

sary addition to the real burden of our dei: 


only carries out the original understandingand || If the lawunder which $1,700,000,000 of our || we diminish our ability to carry it success Qa the bi 
desire of the American people as expressed || indebtedness was created makesthefive-twenty || fully, and our attempt to buy ourselves in: oft 
in an emphatic manner at the recent presi- || bonds payable in coin, then there is clearly no || credit with the capitalists of Europe wiil |x Mr. ( 


dential election. I am aware that some doubt 


| necessity for the first section of this bill, which || justly regarded by sensible men as the las 
the propriety of Congress thus pledging the 


the title 
| declares ‘that the faith of the United States || resort of a tottering house that endeavors | 


a meas 





faith of the Government at this time in regard || is solemnly pledged to their payment in coin || bolster up its waning fortunes by an extrava: should | 
to our obligations, but I see no good reason || or its equivalent.’ If by the law these bonds |) gant display which adds to its liabilities wirh of the p 
why this exciting topic in regard to the national |! may be paid in greenbacks, then this bill is a |! out increasing its assets. If we can so easi) ibility 
indebtedness should not be met promptly and || perversion of the original contract forthe bene- |, and hastily put such a construction upon a cou nationa 
decided, so tliat theré shall be no more doubt || fit of the bondholder and to the disadvantage || tract as will take millions from the pockets 0! ing to t 
as to what course our Government intend tak- || of the tax-payer. If, on the other hand, the law || our tax-payers, it will be readily inferred that which i 
ing in regard to its obligations, I therefore || is of doubtful construction, then the determin- || we may with equal haste and ease so construe the eou 
trust that this section may pass; but as tothe |) ation of the doubt should be left to the courts, || another law as to defraud our creditors of twice to meet 
proviso, I objeet. It proposes to pay in coin || where the interests alike of the tax-payer and | as much. ernmel 
obligations not bearing interest in preference || the bondholder will be dispassionately con- || The second section of the bill legalizes coin their b 
to those that do. [tis certainly a benefit to the || sidered and fairly and properly guarded. contracts. I object to it, because its effect will city of 


Government to pay off interest-bearing obliga- Gentlemen talk in glowing terms about main- 


be damaging to the currency of the people. |i Lhe 





tions prior to those that do not and save that } taining the faith of the nation, as if, forsooth, | will give to the greenback the character of 4 tee of 
much, and I think the committee ought to con- || the fulfillment of the law of the nation was not || diseredited note, which must at every change ment 0 
: seut to have this proviso stricken out. || @ maintainance of the faith of the nation, and | of owners submit to a discount. This will the iss 
This brings me to consider briefly the second | as if the bondholder on the one hand and the || embarrass trade in communities where the thems 
section of the bill, which I think ought also to be |) tax-payer on the other had not recourse alike to | greenback is the only currency known, by giv: payme 
stricken out, for if retained it may work great || the courts for the settlement of questions aris- | ing rise to interminable altercations as to tle com pi 
hardships upon some unfortanate creditors by || ingunderthelaw. Six yearsafter the contract || precise value of the dishonored note, and by ple de 
allowing the shrewd money-lender to take ad- || was made, with a full knowledge that honest |. hattaieg the confidence of the people in its the pu 
vantage of their pecuniary situation. A debtor || men deeply interested differ widely as to their || ultimate payment. If worth seventy cents 4 the ot 
that is hard up will not be able to borrow || rights under the contract, this House proposes || the money centers, it will in the West be est bonds 
mouey, let it be everso much depreciated, with- || inthe closing hours of asession to decide hastily || mated at such a *‘ margin’’ below as the pru then t 
out giving obligations payable in gold, at least |) against the weaker party and add one fourth to |, dence or the avarice of the money dealer ma) creati 
doliar for dollar, besides the highest rate of || a burden already almost insupportable. This |! see fit to exact, to cover fluctuations, either bondi 
interest, and money row loaned out will be |! may be an effort to maintain the faith of the | fancied or real, and cost of transportation. burde 
called in to enable the lender to reinvest Ly || nation and strengthen the publie credit, but it || Those who remember the endless embarrass count 
taking obligations payable in coin. But it |) seems to me morelike a proposition to destroy || ments which grew out of the uncurrent money Bat 
may be said that contraets to be enforced || our national credit and drive an honest people |, in circulation prior to the war can readily un the fir 
must be based on coin value; that is, the cred- || unwillingly to repudiation. Had this act been || derstand how chatipets may play upon the fear passa 
itor suall receive coin value for the obligation || passed in 1862 or 1863, before the bonds were | or ignorance of those who have little kno": sural 
that he gives for money borrowed. Admitting || sold, it might have strengthened the publiccredit | edge of money, except what they derive ! ities t 
for argument sake that to be so, I would ask || to some purpose by adding to the value of the | the fact that it passes unquestioned, and does exist 
that in case the shrewd money-lender would | ublic securities and tothe receiptsofthe public || apparently, if not in reality, go currently atits these 
f 80 manage as to have no person but him and || Treasury. Ifthe intention was to pay incoin it || face value. A thousand dollars in gold in me debte 
the debwor present when the contract is made || should have been so stated. You stipulated then || hands of the shrewd banker will be ma le th struc 
' and obligation signed, how could it be proven || simply that the interest should be paid in gold, | basis of $1,000,000 of gold contracts, the bo" reas’ 
: that ut was anything different than expressed || leaving the purchaser to the inevitable conelu- | rower loaning the coin, giving his gold nore, coon 
| on the face of the obligation? For, according || sion thatthe principal might be paid inthe notes | receiving the gold over the eounter, anu Ni! p yield 
: 
' 
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ely reselling ic at whatever premium in 
— money the lender may see fit to give. 
owals will be managed in a similar way, 
1) efforts under this bill to prevent the 
-tation of gold inthe renewal of currency 
tracts will be futile. , 

rhe proposed law will practically force all 
evils of immediate resumption upon those 


Wi 


coin all the advantages of a depreciated cur- 
See of the people, and make gold the ap- 
“rent as Well as the real standard. It wiil 
nen up @ thousand and one ways for sharpers 
doece the unsuspecting or the distressed in 
a ile transactions of every-day life. 
| be forced or wheedled into making gold 
votracts and be ultimately compelled to ad- 
tthe same on the basis of the value of a 
tal whichthey never see, estimated at a price 
fe heyoud its worth. 
“ Who demands either the first or second sec- 
tion of this bill ? 


eat body of the people. No petitions have 
gt ; 


me up from them ; they are contentedly and | 
wisely adjusting their business affairs to the 


vresent condition of the currency, and desire 


smply that it be let alone. The cry for the 


payment of the five-twenties in gold and for the | 
jegalizing of gold contracts proceeds only from |) 


the capitalists, the value of whose bonds will 


a 


increased fifty per cent. by the one, and | 


whose opportunities to fleece the people fifty 
per cent. by the other. 


Public Credit. 


REMARKS OF HON. S. F. CARY, 
OF OHIO, 
Ix rus House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 25, 1869, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1744) declaring that all the bonds 
of the United States shall be paid in coin. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, in my opinion 
the title of this bill is a misnomer. Instead of 
a measure to strengthen the public credit, it 
should be termed a bill to render repudiation 
of the public debt a necessity. There is a pos- 
vibility and even a strong probability that our 
national debt, large as it is, can be paid accord- 
ing to the letter and spirit of the laws under 
which it was created. 
the country will make any reasonable sacrifices 
to meet in good faith the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment they will notso readily consent to have 
their burden made heavier to gratify the rapa- 
city of bondholders. 

lhe introduetion of this bill by the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means is a tacit acknowledg- 
nent On their part that the laws providing for 
the issue of five-twenty bonds, and the bonds 
themselves, do not positively provide for coin 
payment. If bya fair construction of the law 
com payment is required, then this bill isa sim- 
ple declaration on the part of this Congress that 
the publiedebt shall not be repudiated. If, on 


Certainly not the farmers, | 
the mechanics, not the laborers, not the | 


While the tax-payers of | 


have no specie and give to those who have | 


It will stamp as ‘‘uucurrent’’ the | 


Men | 








Public Credit— Mr. Cary. 


cost price. Upon what principle of law, jus- 
tice, morality, or fair dealing should the pro- 
ducers of wealth, now staggeri 


=> 


ring under a load 
of debt, have one third more added to the 
burd@n solely for the benetit of a privileged, 
non-tax-paying, moneyed aristocracy? This 
outrage assumes a greater magnitude when we 
remember that the very class of men who must 
pay the bonds is the only class who made sac- 
rifices during the war. We are told that this 
measure will strengthen the public credit and 
inspire the holders of our securities with con- 
fidence that they will get their pay. Much is 


said of the sacredness of our obligations and | 
the imperative duty resting upon us to pay the | 
war debt in such manner that no taint or stain | 


of dishonor shall attach. I believe, sir. in the 
full payment of the nation’s 
the fair construction of the law and the bond; 


but there are obligations more sacred, there | 


are duties more imperative resting upon this 
people than even the payment of Government 
bonds. The people owe it to themselves first 
to support their families and see that their 
earnings are first appropriated to secure food, 
shelter, and education to those dependent upon 
them. The right to possess and enjoy the 


debt according to | 


fruits of one’s labor is a divine right older | 
than civil government and paramount to all | 


other claims. Government may exact from 
the poor man such share of his daily earnings 


| as will enable it to give him and his full and 


adequate protection. When Government de- 


| mands more than this, when it leaves him only 


rags and an empty cupboard, taking all else to 
fill the coffers of an untaxed, moneyed aristoc- 
racy, it becomes a robber rather than a pro- 
tector. That Government which beggars me 
by its exactions and takes the bread from the 
mouths of my children to give it to the bond- 


holder [ am under no moral obligation to | 


maintain. 
When Congress assumes to bind the people 


| to & money contract, the payment of which 


would result in degradation, bankruptcy, and 


| ruin, and make the producers of all wealth, the 
| laboring classes, the mere vassals of a privi- 
| leged class, they have aright by the laws of 


| God and man to repudiate it. 


If this or any 
other Congress shail attempt to subject the 


| laboring whites and the enfranchised blacks to 


a common slavery in orderto keep faith with the | 


public creditor, and pay bonds in a money not 


known to the people, the power behind the | 


throne will make bare its almighty arm. Chief 


| Justice Marshall said: 


‘That every nan has a natural right to the fruits 
of his own labor is generally admitted; and that no 
other person can rightfully deprive him of these 
fruits and appropriate them against bis will seems 
to be the necessary result of this admission,” 


Another distinguished authority says that 
every man’s earnings belong to himselt exclu- 


| sively as against the whole world; and thatthe 


the otuer hand, it is clear that the five-twenty | 


bonds are payable in the money of the people, 
then this is a proposition to disregard the law 
creating these bonds, repudiation in behalf of 
bondholders, and impose new and additional 
burdens upon the productive industries of the 
country, 

Bat it is said that the mode of payment of 
the ive-twenties is a mooted question, and the 
passage of this bill will settle it and give as- 
surance to the holders of Government secur- 
ities that they will be paid in coin. If doubts 
exist on this subject, then I maintain that 
these doubts should be resolved in favor of the 
de btor and not the creditor class. 
struction should be given for the additional 
reason that the bonds were purchased at a dis- 
count of fifty per cent. in coin, and have been 
yielding a gold interest of twelve per gent. on 


This ¢on- | 


taking away of any portion of them on any 
pretense whatever, except a small share for 
the vse of the Government which protects 
him, is robbery. 

it will be said that the people have a right 
to do what they please with their earnings; 
that we are the Representatives of the people, 
and are here to do their bidding. Admitting 
this proposition in its full force, I deny that 
they have given us any instructions, either 
express or implied, to pass this bill. On the 
contrary, its passage would be an imposition, 
a fraud, and a deception. The Republican 
national convention at Chicago declared that 
the public debt should be paid according to the 
letter and spirit of the laws under which it was 
contracted; but it did not and dared not say 
that the letter and spirit of the law required 
payment of the five-twenty bonds in coin; nor 
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piatforms declared that these bonds were pay- 
Hun- 
voters in the West were 
wisled sad deceived by these pretenses. ¥: y 
may quietly submit to the frauds practiced 


able and should be paid in greenbacks. 


dreds of thousands of 


| upon them, but 1 do not believe they will. The 





same great convention of the dominant party 
solemnly declared that the question of suffrage 
in all loyal States properly and rightfully be- 
longed to those States respectively. Flere, 
again, the people have been deceived; for the 
very men on this floor who received their votes 


| on this assurance now propose that negro suf- 


frage shall be forced upon a loyal State against 
the will of its people. [ rejoice, sir, that neither 
of these flagrant abuses of public confidence 
are without remedy. 

The passage of this bill may temporarily 
enhance the price of Government securities 
and give the ‘‘bulls’’ an advantage over the 
**bears;"’ but it does not follow that the bounds 
will be paid in coin. This law can be repealed 
by a subsequent Congress without in the slight- 
est measure affecting the good faith of the 
nation. The laws under which the debt was 
contracted are to be interpreted according to 


| their own terms without regard to the opinion 


of a majority of this Congress. Our constita 


| ents will have something tosay about the proper 
| interpretation of these laws and of these bonds 


before the bondholder gets his gold. I warn 
gentlemen not to presume too much upon the 
forbearance of a betrayed, an overtaxed, and 
an unequally taxed people. The maintenance 
of the public faith, the sacredness of the nation’s 
honor, are patriotic themes and will induce 
the producers of wealth, the tax-payers, to 
endure much and suffer jong, but endurance 
and long suffering have their limits; and I 
mistake the character of the American people 
if there will not be a limit to the taxing power 
of this Government. 

The people have been, and they are still, 
patriotic. They cheerfully poured out ther 
blood to preserve the integrity of the Union, 
and there is no reasonable sacrifice which they 
will not make to preserve the public faith and 
pay the debts of thewar, But such a war debt 
never was paid in coin by any Government 
under heaven. With our immense resources 
we can pay this debt according to the fair cou 
struction of the law, be maguanimous to the 
bondholder and just to the tax-payer. The 
Shylocks took every advantage of the Govern- 


| ment’s extremity when it was struggling for 


ife. They demanded exorbitant rates of inter- 
est for their money, and now ask the payment 
of curreucy bonds in gold at more than twice 
i To make this 
the people effective every effort has been made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and bankers 


their cost price. swindle upon 


'and bondholders to contract the circulation, 


call in and cancel the legal tenders, that there 
might be no lawful money except gold and 
There has been a studied, persistent, 
and combined effort to deprive the people of 
the only means they had of making excbanges 
and payments. They have been insulted by the 
miserable pretense that there was a plethora 
of money when they have scarcely had enough 


Sliver. 


| to satisfy the inexorable demands of the thx- 


gatherer, much less to supply the necessary 
waats of their families. [ concede that the 
money-lender, when he gave filty per cent. in 


| gold tor his bond, believed that at its maturity 


| he would receive one hundre? per cent. in gold : 
| that then there would be no lawful money but 


coin. It was with him (with honorable excep- 
tions) a matter of pure speculation, and tins 


|| bill proposes that his hopes shall be realized. 


did the leaders of that party in their discus- | 


sions before the people intimate that these 
bonds were to be thus paid. The Republican 
city council of my own city with great una- 


nimity passed a resolntion, and the Republican | 
i» State conventions of Ohio and Indiana by their | 


| measure of value. 


Greenbacks are still the money of the peopie, 


|, and although insuflicient in quantity to answer 


the legitimate requirements of business they 
are satisiied with them asa safe and reliable 
The people comprehend 
the situation. They perfectly understand that 
if gold payment of bonds is assured the com 
mercial value of all other property depreciates, 
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that labor and its products fall in price. that 
their taxes are increased while their ability to 
may them is diminished. The only persons to 
“ benefited by the passage of this bill are 


bondholders, bankers, and brokers, while every | 


other man, woman, and child must suffer. I am 


aware, sir, that the national banks areably and || 
fully represented on this floor by over sixty | 


stockholders, directors, and presidents, and 
that the money power isa terrible one to resist, 
but | appeal from its despotic edicts to the peo- 
ple. ‘The interest of the people requires that 
the national bank notes should be called in and 
canceled, their places supplied with legal ten- 
ders, und that the amount should be increased 
sufficiently to pay off the $516,000,000 of five- 
twenty bonds now redeemable. This action 


would only require $200,000,000 more of cur- | 


rency than we now have, and we should then 
have $100,000,000 less than we had when the 
ineane and wicked policy of contraction was 


inaugurated in the interest of bondholders and | 


national bankers. ‘Lhis would not only furnish 


money forthe transaction of business, but would | 
rclieve the people from more than thirty millions | 


annually of taxes. 


This policy would open a way out of our | 
difficulties, give relief to an overtaxed people, | 
encourage manufactures, give full and remun- | 


erative employment to labor, develop our 
agricultural and mineral resources, enable a 
desolated and impoverished South to contribute 
her share toward the payment of the public 
debt. Give the people an absolute paper money 
sufficient in volume to answer all the require- 
ments of business, made a legal tender for all 
payments, prohibit all banks of issue, let gold 
and silver remain as now, commercial com- 
modities, and your war debt can be paid. 
When other bonds are redeemable pay them 
in the same manner, or if preferred by the 
holders give them other bonds at three per 
cent. convertible at pleasure into lawful money. 
Let the Government borrow all surplus money 
at three per cent. and there never can be an 
excessive issue of legal tenders. On the other 
hand, pass this bill, make it irrevocable, if 
you can, that all the bonds of the Government 
shall be paid in coin, and repudiation will be 
a necessity and a blessing. Whenever Gov- 
ernment becomes an oppressor instead of a 
protector the time will have come for the 
exercise of the divine right of revolution. 


Reconstruction in Georgia. 


REMARKS OF HON. P.M. b.YOUNG 


OF GEORGIA, 





In tre Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1869, 


On the reconstruction of Georgia, proposed by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 


Mr. YOUNG. 
weary the patience of this House by any at- 


tempt of mine to discuss the measure now | 
before us in the light of the Constitution, of || 


law, or of justice. 

But, sir, we should not forget self-interest, 
profit, gain, or any of the inducements or lures 
of material advantage, even if we should de- 
termine to disregard the august authority of 
justice or law. If we cannot be a good and 
noble people; if we, in all matters of public 
morality, declare for the expedient if it suits 
us, let us at least secure the praise of being a 
thrifty people, whose judgment in all matters 
of more temporal concern is entitled to high 
respect. This would be something. What 
that something in the future would amount to 
perhaps the conscience or casuistry of the 
present day would not be able tu decide. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I can assure this House 
that, if J am nota stranger to my own home 
and its resources and utterly ignorant of the 
temper and spirit of my people; then I can say 


9 i} 


Mr. Speaker, I shali not | 


Reconstruction in Georgia—Mr. Young. 


in all solemnity that a litthe more pressure of 
such torment as this bill inflicts and its legion 
of kindred measures have already inflicted will 
result in the utter ruin of the South. Would 
to God, sir, that the truth, the whale tra@h, as 
regards my afflicted section could be seen and 
felt here this hour. ‘The effort to portray its 
true condition I will not be guilty of the pre- 
sumption to make. The tongue of an angel 
could not do it; and if by some miracle an 


ple could be given it would overwhelm yon. 
1 see around me to-day stern and unrelenting 
faces, men with uplifted hands, ready for an- 
other stab at the heart of my poor country, 
which this narrative would soften. 

But it is useless to hope for the truth. A 
theory must be onetsined 


allowed to die at the hands of fraternal unity 


regarded as a vital principle that a sectional 


assumption has been formally made in a pub- 
lie speech by one of the foremost leaders of our 
political world, 

Is this exaggerated language? Let him who 
says so read the very first section of the bill 
now before us. Ly that section all enactments 
and proceedings of the last Legislature of Geor- 
gia are declared to be inoperative, void, and 
of none effect. 


effect upon more than a million of Americans 
of such savage legislation? Ifthe ‘‘enactments 
aud proceedings ”’ of the last Legislature of my 
| State are ‘‘ void’ of course they mustalso be of 
‘none effect,’’ and the franchise already vested 
must be withdrawn, the prison must give up its 
criminals, the gibbet its felon, and for a space, 
let it be long or short, society must be in a 
; state of chaos. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no paraphrase 
for such a state of society as is here threatened. 
The bare recital of this section sets forth all that 
can be conveyed, and shows that this measure 
is charged and surcharged with superlative 
wretchedness. What excuse will gentlemen 
give for all this fresh violence and this fero- 


den people? In what one solitary case has 
Georgia offended and merited such interven- 
tion as this? Was it in the vote she gave for 
_ Seymour and Blair? These men are ‘ bone 
of your bone and flesh of your flesh,’ and if 
‘| we can trust them you might. Or was it not 
‘| rather in the expulsion of colored men from 


| her Legislature that gentlemen seek for an 
| excuse to afflict with renewed humiliation a 
State whose bitter cup of trial is already over- 
flowing? Ah, sir, here is the rub! 

But what will gentlemen on the Republican 
side of the House have to say when they are 
told, and told truthfully, that they themselves 
by the act of some of their own number, are 
responsible for this expulsion. The father of 
the doctrine that negroes could not hold office 
under the last constitution of Georgia was no 
less a man than ex-Governor Joseph E. Brown. 
The Governor laid down the doctrine that, by 
the constitution of the State and the laws con- 
sistent therewith, the negro was not eligible to 
hold ottice. 
practical effect to this Radical doctrine? A 
Legisiature notoriously packed in the interests 


|| Of the majority in this House were the perpe- 


trators of this heinous offense against liberty 
| and human rights, for which a whole State, an 
empire within itself, is to be summarily pun- 
ished. 

| But, Mr. Speaker, I pause a moment in these 
| allusions to tacts affecting the question now be- 
| fore us which occur at home, and turn my face 
| 


northward. Gentlemen of the North, defend- 


moral progress, are you guiltless? How are 


What is there throughout the | 
whole scope of this bill to soften the terrible || 


' cious prosecution of a helpless and downtrod- | 
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| you to face the public opinion of 1! 


‘| more than twocolored men, mu] 


adequate description of the suffering of my peo- | 


at all hazards. A | 
party erected on sectional enmity must not be | 


and love, and in our politics it has come to be | 


war must be waged by one portion of our | 
country againstanother. Indeed, this startling | 





Then, who indorsed and gave | 


ers of the faith, exponents of Republican lib- | 
erty, Representatives of American social and | 
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“ r is World 
this age afier such an issne as yon ‘i. 


forcing upon us of the South with the bayo 
our throats ? ve 
In Massachusetts, while it may be law fe. 
negro to sitin your Legislature, it ‘tea we Ne 
_ be said to be a fact. I have never heard.” 


ard ¢) at 
AlLOES at thos 
were ever so promoted ; but how is it }, ,. 

other State coutrolled by freemen of Asien? 
What says Connectient with her opposing ve " 
of six thousand? What do we hear from 0 rt 
with her fifty thousand dissenters : from Mi My 
_ gan, from everywhere but the slave States .., 

of the South, now doubly enslaved under), 
new dispensation, which spends it mighty aie 
gies dayand night in guarautying a rej ' 
form uf government? 

The day 1s coming. it is now dawning, w 
| the unsparing verdict of heaven and exp 
demand from you what excuse you may haya 
to give for placing on the backs of others jonds 
that crushed them to the dust, while you wonld 
not lift even with your little fingers. [Jay 
| much more magnanimous it would be for the 
| majority here, claiming to be the Governmen: 
if it would explicitly declare its ultimaryy,! 
| Why all this cirenmlocution and sofieying 
phrase? Why not at once speak out and say 
| that the law of might is the true American 
Constitution and that if the South will yo 
bend she shall break? For this is what yoy 
mean, ; 

Your precedents you will not be suffered to 
| recall when your need so to do wiil be sore jy. 
deed. Theusurper oragrarian whois now wate) 
ing you in eager silence delights to hear you ta’ 
so convincingly of the ‘law of necessity,” of the 
‘life of the uation,’’ of the * powers and righ's 
ofthe majority,’’ and last, but how far from leas, 
of the “right of the conqueror.’ Preseyiy 
there is coming a pressing necessity for your 
rights, your peace, your substance, your sel). 
respect, to give way before the opposing migi: 
of some other man; when, shrinking trom a 
sense of secret sin, you will be speechless in 
the presence of youroppressor. You are teav! 
ing the coming man or the gathering mob what 
utter cobwebs clever men and sharp men inay 
make of law and conscience ; how to hus! the 
voice of mercy, and how to look upon the ruin 
of a brother with philosophy and satisfaction 
| Alas! there is no state of wretchedness on this 
sad earth from which some comfort muy not 
be gathered. 

Mr. Speaker, I pass on with a bare reference 

tothe second section of the bill before us. Tat 
section provides that the present acting Gor- 
| ernor of Georgia— 
Is empowered and authorized to suspend or re- 
| move from office any civil officer, either executive, 
| administrative, or judicial, claiming to hold or exer- 
| cise the duties of auy office under any xutborily 
| “derived from orgranted heretofore by the provisional 
government of the State of Geurgia, or any portion 
of the peo:-le thereof; and to appoint such other 
officers ia their stead who are authorised to perform 
the duties and invested with the powers of suc! ofi- 
cers so removed, and to fill all vacancies otherwise 
occurring in suid offices, 

The power thus delegated by this bill to asin- 
gle individual amounts to a monstrous tyranny, 
and is a scandal to a people professing to be 
republican. It would be an outrage on human 
nature unless this individial had been nom- 
nated by a voice from heaven and _diviney 
appointed head of a theocracy. Were Mr. 
Bullock a prophet or inspired priest; had he 
lived a life absolutely without sin to this last 
hour of his existence; had he the self-com 
mand and purity of Washington, the wisdom 
of Solomon, and the public integrity of Ars 
tides, it would even then be a crying shame in 


bien 


hen 
h will 


‘this land to exalt such a human being by the 


grant of such fearful powers. 

May I ask, Mr. Speaker, what safeguards do 
we have in this bill nguinst the appointment 
any or every office in the State of the most 
truculent and ignorant negroes to be found it 


' or out of Georgia ? 
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sir, Lweary of the subject, and in com- 
~ hans essness make this last appeal to the 
- and patriotism of Congress. If I had 
intest hope of a candid hearing I would 
j with the honorable member from Massa- 
cotts, who presses this bill, to call for a fair 
smission, with the fuilest powers, who upon 
soil of my State should investigate for 
veeives and the whole country the charges, 
- saver they may be, calling for these extreme 
nq ernel measures. I here declare upon my 
or and in my place that I believe them to 
io uncalled for and the suggestions of private 
ind party interests or revenge. The day has 
-) vet come to write the chapter of our wrongs 
ond our endurance of them. The honor of 
r achievements has been nothing in com- 
wison With the sublime courage and resolu- 
on under afflictions and wrongs; and this day 
‘ye universal wish of our people is to live in 
peace with all men. and asking favor of none 
wt the poor privilege of being let alone to 
work out our fortunes as we may beable. We 
are willing to accept the terms, and under 
them to live if we can or die if we must. 

But, sir, one thing we have a right to ask; 
nay, the voice of human nature makes the de- 
mand of you in our behalf. We demand to 
know your ultimatum. This just expectation 
has to this very hour been denied us, and we 
have for three weary years been steadily meet- 
ing the harshest and most unsparing treatment 
wil concession after concession, and to-day 
we seem to be as far from a solution of our 
as ever, and the country as much 


Gu 


tr ubles 


vexed with the great problem, ‘* what shall be | 


done with the South ?”’ 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care to pas¥to the 
milder forms of wrong and injury to my State 
which are embodied in the remainder of the 
ill before you. We hail with satisfaction the 
vranch of the alternative which in a certain 

ntingency might place us in the power of; 
the chief now in command of our military dis- 
rict. A thousand times sooner let us fall 
into the hands of a gentleman of honor whose 
fume must be dear to him than into the fangs 
ofa human monster like him of Tennessee or 
Arkansas. 

OQae word more, Mr. Speaker, and I have 
Will gentlemen on the other side of 
the House not reflect a moment upon the effect 
for good or evil which our action is to produce 
upon the material interests of our common 
country. 
is sadly discouraged. 
iu the two first years after the war and that 
cruel, merciless tax on cotton have ruined thou- 
sands of my people. 

Could youletusalone, in five years of ordinary 
good fortune the crop of Georgia would reach 
more than half a million of bales. But we 
hardly have the hopeful energy necessary to 
drop a seed into the ground under all our 
aggravated discouragements. 

Will you lose even in a party view by the 
wisdom of moderationand justice? Why, sir, 
you cannot disguise the fact that even now the 
Radical party is split in twain on the rock of 


done, 


finance, and I must admit as much for my own | 


party. Upon a protective tariff the parties 
are not much more united; and coul 
polities cease to be predicated on sectional 
issues and animosities we would in a very short 
time find the mass of our eople, North and 
South, divided no longer fe sectional lines, 
but upon general issues, as of yore. Now, I 
can see no possible issue excepting always the 
ove alluded to, which would leave the South a 
unit, 


Then, sir, why cannot the majority here de- 


your | 


| 


| 


1 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Clare in heart and soul a general peace, and if | 


you choose to call it soa general amnesty? 


| 


What earthly good can result to the fortunes of | 


hj ° ° 
Wiite or black from continual exacerbations 
and this eternal calling for inquisitorial and 
punitive legislation ? 
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Our industry throughout the South cover bonds of the Government. 
The shortness of crops , 
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Public Credit. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN COBURN 


OF INDIANA, 


: 


In tue Hovse or Rerresentatives, 
February 24, 1869, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1744) to strengthen the public 
credit, and relating to contracts for the payment 
of cvin. 

Mr. COBURN. The bill before the House 
in its title seems to adinit the fact that our na- 
tional credit is bad and needs strengthening. 
This Lam not willing to admit. Onur credit 
is good and growing better every day. We 
have paid $802.000,000 of our war debt and 
$438,000,000 of interest. We have the ability 
to pay all we owe, and need only timeto husband 
our resources. Who doubts or dare question 
our ability to pay every cent honestly? The 
interest on our public debt is promptly paid as 
it falls due, and there is no reason to doubt 
that our bonds will be paid as they fall due, or 
will be renewed if that is desired. No meas- 
ures to strengthen our national credit are 
needed just now except those coming out of 
an economical management of our affairs and 
an equitable adjustmentof our paper currency. 
To pass a law declaratory of our honesty and 
ability is not worth the paper on which it is 
printed, is empty andidle. Mere assertions 
of integrity and pecuniary ability are con- 
temptible. 

The law providing for the issue of the five- 
twenty bonds and the law providing for the 
issue of greenbacks should be construed to- 
gether. It will not do to look alone at the law 
authorizing the issue of these bonds, and shut 
our eyes to the law which provides that green- 
backs shall be a legal tender for all debts pub- 
lic and private within the United States, except 
for duties on imports and interest on the public 
debt. And although the law providing for the 
issue of these bonds may be silent as to their 
payment in legal-tender currency, yet the pro- 
visions for that currency are in foree and be- 
come part of the contract and cannot be sepa- 
rated fromit. I hold the position to be clear 
that unless the law providing for the bond and 
the language of the bond calis for gold or coin 
that it is payable in legal-tender currency. It 
would be a strange inconsistency to say that the 
phrase ‘* debts, public and private,’’ did not 
These bonds 
are bonds of the ‘‘public ;’’ these bonds are 
evidences of ‘‘debt.’’ This is all there is of 
it. In fact these bonds brought us very much 


less than their present value in legai-tender | 


currency. No one can complain of a loss if 
they are paid off in such currency. The holder 
might lament the loss of a speculation, only 
this and nothing more. Our business is not just 
now with speculators. The credit of the Gov- 
ernment is not in them or of them. 

Our five-twenty bonds being payable as to 
principal in legal tenders, with six per cent. 


| interest in gold, may readily be funded at a 


lower rate of interest, for our creditors, espe- 
cially in foreign countries, prefer a long bond 
with a low rate of interest, principal and interest 
payable in gold. The possibility of the payment 
of the bonds in legal tenders will facilitate the 
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Public Credit—Mr. Coburn and Mr. Boyden. 


exchange, and our debt be thus funded at a | 
rate of interest somewhat near that paid by the 


other great nations of the world, while the 
‘of returning to specie payment before 
funding the debt, it such a thing were possible, 
effectually destroys the possibility of accom- 
plishing that end. The return to specie pay- 
ment and a funding measure just now are an- 
tipodes. The funding measure should come 
first; the bulk of the debt should be disposed 
of at a low rate of interest and put out of the 
qnestion for a long period, and then the en- 
hancement of the legal tenders will be a light 
task. It is the unsettled condition of the vast 
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t that keeps legal tenders below 
that matter and they will come up. 

The seeond section of this bill provides for 
gold contracts. This will enhance the price 
of gold, will enormously increase the demand 
will fill Wall street with buyers on private con 
tracts from all parts of the land, and, added to 
the already exhaustive demand for duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt, will 
inevitably increase its price. This measure is 
in direct and flagrant opposition to a return 
to all measures of specie payment, will be 


’ 


oppressive, will create fluctuations in our eur 

reney, which is and must be paper for sometime 
to come, will put paper under ban till gold gets 
beyond reach, and then will come a collapse 
in business, followed by bankruptey and ruin. 
Gold is too searce for such an experiment ; we 
ean hardly get enough for our interest, much 
less double that amount year! on private con- 
tracts. We should wait and work some time 
before we attempt such a measure. The pro- 
duction of our mines, the balances of trade, 
economy, and good management will bring us 
to it, but the passage of a law will be as empty 
and idle as the wind to effect good, get up con- 
fidence, or create gold where there is none. 
This bill begins with an imputation on the 
public credit, and [ fear ends with a scheme 
which will effectually destroy it. 


Public Credit. 


REMARKS OF HON. N. BOYDEN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Ix Tue Ilovse or Representatives, 
February 24, 1869, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1744) to strengthen the public 
credit and relating to contracts for the payment 
of coin. 

Mr. BOYDEN. Mr. Speaker, Iam decidedly 
in favor of both sections of the bill, and f trust 
that the bill will be passed by an overwhelm. 
ing majority. As to the first section, it merely 
declares, what every statesman and constitu- 
tional lawyer must know, the United States are 
bound by every principle of law and fair deal- 
ing to do. Nothing can be clearer to any legal 
mind than that a promise of the Government to 
pay acertain number of dollars, ex vi termini, 
means a payment in coin, the currency of the 
world. What can be more absurd than the prop- 
osition that when the Government of the United 
States has promised to pay ten years from date 
the sum of $1,000, with six per cent. interest 
to be paid semi-annually, and when the bond 
falls due the United States has aright to say to 
the creditor when he demandsit, ** 1 will not pay 
the debt, but I will do this: I will give the note 
or bond of the Government wi'out interest 
payable at no particular time.’’ Let me illus- 
trate: A borrows of his neighbor B $1,000, 
payable at the end of ten years, with six per 
cent. interest payable semi-annually. The ten 
years having expired B calls upon A for bis 
$1,000, and A replies, ‘‘ l have not the money to 
pay the debt, but I tell you what I will do: I 
will give my note or bond without interest and 
payable at no particular time or place.”’ What 
do you think B would say to A, his neighbor? 
Would he not order him ont of his house and 
denounce him as an unprincipled scoundrel? 
And is there an honest man in the country 
who would not approve of the conduct of B, and 
who would not himself feel indignant should 
such a proposition be made to him? And yet 
gentlemen would put this great Government of 
the United States in this most disgraceful posi 
tion and ruin and destroy its credit and good 
faith. I can have no patience with men who 
can maintain such absurd positions. 

As to the second section, I desire the pas- 
sage of this section notwithstanding the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court recently delivered. 
I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that there is no power 
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in the General Government to prohibit the 
waking of contracts between the citizens of 
the several States payable in specie, nor does 
the Government possess the power to prohibit 
the euforeement of these contracts in letter 
and spirit in the State courts, and nothing 
could be more absurd and ridiculous than the 
passage of such alaw even it Congress possessed 
ihe power. Coin, Mr. Speaker, is the currency 
of the world, and every executory contract pay- 
able io dollars means coin unless otherwise 
speciied in the contract. Dollars, ex vi lerin- 
ivi, means coin, and must always be so declared 
by the courts, unless the contract which con- 
tuins this word dollars also contains some other 
definition of the term than its well-known and 
jegal meaning throughout all commercial coun- 
tries of the world. I deem it important that 
this section should be passed in order that the 
people should know that there is no longer any 
difficulty in making or enforcing specie con- 
tracis. 





Party Platforms and the Public Debt. 


HON. P. VAN TRUMP, 


OF OHTO, 


REMARKS OF 


In tne House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1869, 
On the bill CH. R. No. 1744) to strengthen the public 
credit and relating to contracts for the payment of 


Coil, 

Mr. VAN TRUMP. Mr, Speaker, I do not 
propose to make any very extended remarks 
upon the bill now before the House as re- 
worted by the chairman of the Committee of 
Was and Means, [Mr. Scuenck ]) | am im- 
pelled to say what I shall say mainly from the 
fact that this side of the House seems to be 
sowewhat divided, if not demoralized, upon 
the very important question presented in the 
first section of the bill; a question which has 


heretofore been made a distinct party issue, if |, 


1 properly understand the principle contained 
in that section, when applied to the late plat- | 
forms of the two great parties of the country | 
in national conventions assembled. 
Sir, L consider this bill not only as an initial | 
movement to declare authoritatively the entire 


tO time or circumstances, but also as a shrewd | 
andartful effort to divide and distract this side 

of the House in relation to the whole scheme | 
ofthe public debt. Whatever its success may | 


be here in the halls of legislation, | feel quite || 


sure it will fall very wide of the mark among 
the great mass of the people, who are strong | 


in their convictions that this immense amount |! 


of debt, incurred with so much extravagance 
and corruption, should be adjusted upon fair 
and equitable principles. They have not for- | 
gotten, nor will they soon forget, that this vast 
amount of public liability was the result of civil 
commotion among our own people, of a strug: | 
gie to sustain a Government common to all | 
aud for the benefit of all, and that it is unjust | 
to hold that its burden should rest unequally | 
upon the great interests of the couutry or that | 
it should be the source of enormous profit to | 
ove class of citizens and of intolerable and 
crushing expense to another. 
Sir, they will recollect all this none the less | 
keenly and strongly with the broad and impar- | 
tial spirit of the Constitution impressed upon | 
their minds, They know thatthat Constitution, | 
while it confers its benefits like the dews of | 
heaven alike upon all, also imposes an equal | 
o! ligation upon all to sustain by arms or means | 
the integrity and existence of the Government. | 
They know and feel that there is justas much | 
power in that Constitution to draft money or | 
property as there is to draft men to sustain, | 
support, and defend the Government under | 
which they live, They know and feelthat there | 
is just as much power in the Government under | 
a rightful interpretation of the Constitution to | 


} 
utho | the bill now before the House. 
public debt a coin obligation without regard |) 
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break open the strong boxes of the capitalist 
and seize upon his money-bags to aid the Gov- 
ernment in its struggle with the power which 
assails it as there is to enter the lowly cabin of 


the poor man and drag him by a provost mar- || 


shal from his frightened, helpless, and depend- 
ent family and compel him to risk life and limb 
in the defense of that Government. They 
know that this political equilibrium existing by 
virtue of the Constitution between the rights 
and the obligations of the citizen to the Gov- 
ernment, this ‘* equality before the law,’’ to 
use the phrase of our friends across the way, 
though applied to a subject not recognized by 
the Constitution of our Fathers, this theory 
that there can be no aristocracy of personal 
rights or privileges by enactment of law, is 


, the great American idea which underlies the 
| whole structure of our Government; and any 


material or permanent departure from this great 
fundamental principle of our institutions will 
be the dirge of our liberties and sound the knell 
of the Republic. All this they know and feel. 

The bondholder is blind to all things but his 
own interest. Fanaticism in political organ- 


izations, favoritism in the administration of 


public affairs, injustice and wrong to political 
opponents in legislation, always come as the 
afier-birth of civil war; but, sir, there is no 
party feeling however intensified, no power of 
mouey however great, even in an age of loose 
morals and mercenary principles, which can 
long maintain with safety to existing instita- 
tions a system of class legislation which pan- 
ders to the sordid selfishness of a moneyed oli- 
garchy against the interests and the welfare of 
the people. Sir, [ tremble for the consequences 
which lie behind such unwise and unjust legis- 
lation, lean well understand why a Repub- 
lican should be in favor of a bill like this; but 
why a Democrat should vote for it is past my 
cowprehension. ‘The honorable geutleman 
from New York on this side of the House, [ Mr. 
Rooks, | in the brief colloquy between him and 
myself snatched from the organized debate, 


_ coufidently claimed that there was and could 


be no possible conflict between the Democratic 
platform made in council at New York and 
the principles contained in the first section of 
In that I differ 
from my honorable friend toto calo. 

Sir, I think I shall be able to show, either 
as a legal proposition or as a question of con- 
struction, that the first section of this bill exactly 
reverses or transposes the financial proposition 
astothe mode of payment of the Government 
bonds declared in solemn convention by the 
national Democracy at New York in July last 
as the true and ouly equitable construction of 
the several loan laws creating the public debt. 
And in doing this I shall neither claim or feel 
any personal triumph over my distinguished 
friend from New York. I know it is the fuet, 
and Lhaveas much pleasure as pride inacknowl- 
edging it, that there is no better informed 
or abler man on this floor upon any of the 
great subjects of human knowledge, whether in 
science, in art, or in literature, than the gen- 
tleman who so ardently and so ably represents 
the great money center of the country ; but he 
is not and does not claim to be a lawyer con- 
versant with the technical rules of legal con- 
struction or interpretation. 

Now, sir, what is the issue between us? I 
am sorry to say, 1 profoundly regret that | am 
compelled to say, that the honorable gentle- 
man in his remarks upon and in advocacy of 


| this bill said as much and went as far as the 


greatest bondholding Shylock in the land 
could have desired him to say or go. All his 
dazzling rhetoric about the hard-money his 
tory.of the Democratic party in other condi- 
tious of the country, when it was prosperous 
and out of debt and when both the gentleman 
and myself were found in opposition to all its 
leading measures, will not blind any one to 
the remarkable position he has now assumed 


/ upon the great and vital question of the 
_ation of the publie debt. 
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Sir, it is no ; 
now to cover up differences of Opinion. ev. 
among political friends, when that dic. 
ance is manifested here in open debate ay 
House, and [ warn those of my Demoor,. 
brethren on this floor who are disposed - 
low in the lead of a Wall-street ex; ts 
Democracy that it is a false light, an jy 
fatuus which will allure them into the i, 
und quagmires of a delusive political philoso. 
phy, to be denounced and repudiated heros/,,. 
by the great mass of the yeoman Democracy 

A false blending or union of the two distiy,. 
and independent questions of a return to «.., 
cie payments at the right time with fi] power 
to sustain it, and the mode and. manner inde 
a fair construction of the provisions of the logy 
laws of paying off the bonds of the Govern. 
ment as they now and shall hereafter falj q 
will not and shall not, so far as I can preven: 
it, deceive or cheat any one. They have ess 
dependence upon each other. They are dic. 
tinet and independent propositions. The one 
is a mere financial question at large; the other 
isa question of contract to be governed solely hy 
the law of its creation. No one, Mr, Speaker 
can be more anxious fora safe and permanen; 
return to specie payments than | am. [am 
fora constitutional circulating medium in gych 
money as is recognized by the organic law of 
the land, whenever the change to that standard 
from what we now have as its illegitimate sy) 
stitute can be made without suddenly plang 
ing the country into disorder, bankruptey, anid 
ruin. This change in our monetary system js 
only a question of time. But to be done safely 
to th® interests and great business of the pe) 
ple it must be done gradually, and especialiy 
must it be done honestly and without cla. 
legislation. On this general question of a re- 
turn to specie payments as an ultimate but per: 
haps somewhat remote condition of the country 
the gentleman from New York and myself wii! 
not differ. 

The only point or criticism which I wish to 
make in reply is to controvert the assumption 
of my friend that the principles embodied in 
the first section of this bill are sustained by 
the Democratic platform made at New Yori, 
and, in the language of the gentleman, by the 
‘‘ beautifuland glorious history ’’ of the Dew- 
ocratic party in all its past existence. Sir, 
while 1 do not indorse all that was said and 
done in New York by that convention, | do 
most heartily and cordially sanction what they 
said as to the mode of liquidating the pablic 
debt, and the legal interpretation they put 
upon the loan acts of Congress by which that 
debt was created. So far from that interpret: 
ation being in harmony with the first section 
of this bill [ shall show that they are the ante 
podes of each other. First as to the bill. The 
lirst section provides: 


“That in order to remove any doubt asto the pur- 
pose of the Government to discharge all just obliga- 
tions to the public creditors, and to settle conflicting 
questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue 
of which such obligations have been contracted, it Is 
hereby provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States is solemnly pledged to the payment la 
coin orits equivalent of all the interest-bearing 0)!i- 
gutions of the United States, except in cases where 
the law authorizing the issue of any such obligati:o 
bas expressly provided that the same may be paid in 
lawful money or other currency than gold and silver: 
Provided, however, That before any of said interest- 
bearing obligations not already due shal! mature or 
be paid before maturity the ubligations not bearing 
interest, Known as United States notes, shall be made 
convertible in coin at the option of the bolder. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there can be no m's 
take as to the legal effect or object of this 
section. It is true that it recognizes the par 
amount force of an express stipulation in the 
statutes, whether in favor of or against a gold 
payment of the principal of the bonds ot the 
Government created thereby. So far so good. 
But the vice of the section is, that in the ab- 
sence of any express stipulation for or against 
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utract may be, it demands that the 
wetion of these loan Jaws shall be in 
fa gold liquidation, aS against any or 
juwiul money whatever. In other 


the co 


her 
cr the law of the contract, that all impli- 

ns, whether of law or logie or fact, shall 
, «» favor of gold, in despite of all the equi- 
so in aid of a different construction as to 
 berlawful money, made so by statutes equally 
solemn and imperative. Mr. Speaker, [ as- 
“t there can be no difference of opinion 
; 508 g intelligent and sound lawyers that this 
. the true legal effect of this first section of 
‘ue bill now under consideration. Now, sir, 
us turn to the Demoeratic platform, which 
‘ye gentleman from New York with so much 
ogdence asserts is ideutical with the provis- 
ys of this bill, and we will see that it pro- 
mounds the very converse of this proposition. 
rhe third resolution of that platform declares 


\ 


jude 
“Where the obligations of the Government do not 
peppesely state upon their face, or the law under 
euich they were issued does not provide, that they 
chall be paid in coin, they ought in right and in jus- 
» tobe paid in the lawful money of the United 
” 


States. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, when it is known that 


so large a portion as more than one half of the || 
sublic debt was created under and by virtue | 


of laws which did not specify in express terms, 
except as to the interest accruing thereon, how 
orin what species of money, as between coin 
eid currency, such debt was to be ultimately 
discharged by the Government, the point of 
‘ference between the provisions of this bill 
aud the Democratic platform, and consequently 
between the honorable gentleman from New 
York and myself, will be at once seen and 
appreciated. It is presented in two modes of 


legal construction, which, when applied to the | 
laws creating the public debt, produce results | 


so vast and a difference in principle so marked 
and decided as to be worthy of our most serious 
cousideration, whether we are engaged in 
enacting laws or the erection of political plat- 
forms. That difference applies to more than 
fourteen hundred million dollars of the public 
debt! As to that immense amount of debt this 
bill, got up in the interest of the bondholders, 
declares it shall be paid in gold, through an 
attempted legislative construction of the con- 
tract under which the debt was made; while 
the Democratic party of the country, by its 
solemn utteranee at New York, says it shall be 
paid in that kind of money only which is equal 
in value to that by which the debt was origin- 
ally created, in all cases where the contract of 
loan does not expressly provide for a different 
mode of payment. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is the position of the 
Jemocratie party in opposition to the pro- 
visions of this bill; and that also, I am sorry 
to say, is the difference between the gentleman 
irom New York and myself upon this question 
of the publie debt. My honorable friend will 
permit me to say he cannot sustain or justify 
uls Vote upon this bill by saying, as he has said, 
‘iat by such vote he only pledges himself to 
abide by the law of the couutry, If this bill is 
‘o have any legislative or judicial effect at all 
be does something more than that by voting for 
is passage; he votes to change the law, and 
with it the contract, as both the law and the 
Contract now stand in relation to the mode and 
manner of the payment of the public debt. 
‘Aud right kere, upon this very question, I can- 
Not retrain from quoting an authority for which 
‘se gentleman from New York, by association, 
“y Sympathy, and by the ‘‘ beautiful and glo- 


ious history’? of the past will have the highest | 
tespect. 1 quote the deliberate opinion of not | 


uly @ great lawyer, but who was also one of 
“ie great leaders of that grand old Whig party 
Which held within its conservative fulds, up to 
‘Je Jast moment of its existence, both the gen- 
“ewan from New York and myself, I ailude 
'o Hon, Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, who has 


og n mere declaratory law, it enacts, as | 








| govern us in its adjustment. 
contracts are distinct and explicit we must abide by | 
As, for 


| because each in its turn was called a dollar. 
if called into action. would suffer neither one northe | 





acted with the Republican party until within 
last year. In speaking of this question, 
which now so unpleasantly divides my honor- 
eble friend and myself, and really to some 
extefit the Democratic delegation on this floor, 
Mr. Ewing remarks as follows: 


1 
thie 


“So far neither party has ventured to commititself | 


on the disposition of the public debt. My mind has 
long been made up as to the principle which should 


them, no matter how unequal or onerous. 
example, where we have promised to pay the inter- 
est or the debt. or both, ‘n gold. national faith re- 
quires, and we wustso pay it; but where the contract 
is not explicit, but requires construction, we must 
deal with creditors and the people precisely as an 


enlightened court of equity would deal with debtor | 
For example: | 
the creditor borrows forty ccnts,or depreciated bank | 
| paper worth forty cents, which the public ealls a dol- | 
| lur, and promises to pay interest, six per cent. on its 


and creditor under like conditions, 


nominal or fifteen per cent. on its actual value in 
gold. The promise to pay the interest in gold being 


explicit, the nation who owes the debt should pay it, | 
| for there is no usury law operating ou contracts with 


sovereigns; but where a distinction is taker in the 
contract between the debt and the interest—the in- 
terest only made payable in gold—equity would re- 
quire that the debt should be paid in that which is 
equal in value to theiund received. Sovereigns have 
notalways meted out thiseven-handed justice. The 
coin of nations has been sometimes debased after a 
luan made,so that one pound of silver and one pound 
of copper would be made to pay what was two pounds 
of silver when the loan was made. This was agross 
wrong. It is equally wrong, on the other side, to take 
the name for the thing, and pay an ounce of silver to 
the lender for fuur tenths of an ounce boqgewse. 
uquity, 


It is this: so far as our | 


| will vote for this bill under a delusion ; 
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My political friends on this side of the House 


they 
will indorse a mere party decree fulminated 


| by a party caucus, controlled by ibe influence 


other, but require the payment from sovereign or | 
subject ot the just amount burrowed, regardless of | 


name, hisshould be the rule of payment. 


If cur- | 


rency were borrowed which was worth forty centson | 
the dollar, currency or bonds of equivalent value | 


should be paid,”’ 


‘There, Mr. Speaker, we have not only an ex- | 


»Osition of the true and even ** plighted”’ faith 
| 


| of the nation, not only an honest mode of ad- 
| justment of the obligations existing between a 
| sovereign debtor and its citizen creditors, but 


the broad-minded views of a practical states- 
manship, which would settle and adjust the 
principles of a public debt between Government 
and creditor by the same rules of law and 
equity which govern the contract of a private 
debt between private individuals. 


Now, sir, take the facts and circumstances | 


under which these loans were made; the press- 
ing necessity under which the Government 


| labored for money to earry on the war in its 


gloomiest periods; the depreciated condition 
of the currency even after the passage of the 
legal-tender act; the grasping avarice and ex- 
travagant demands of the money-lenders ; the 
‘loyal’? Shylocks who rushed to the rescue 
of the Government with such a gush of pa- 
triotism, as interpreted by their friends who 
now sustain them in their imperious demands 
for agold payment of all the bonds—take all 
these facts into a fair and honest consideration, 


and I would like for any honorable gentleman | 


in this House to show me the elements for an 
equitable construction of these loan laws in 
favor of the bondholders and against the Gov- 
ernment. 

Every lawyer on this floor who has read Story 
or Foublanke knows that ina suit between pri- 


vate individuals in a court of chancery upon | 
| a contract involving a similar state of facts 


the chancellor would enter a decree setting 
aside the contract upon the ground of inade- 
quacy of consideration—a decree dictated by 
the legal presumption that a fraud had been 
practiced by the lender upon the borrower. I 
do not say, Mr. Speaker, that the same rule 
ought to prevail upon a contract where the 
Government is a party, but I domost emphat 
ically say this: that any law which proposes, 
as the first section of this act does propose, to 
declare that all legal implications aud every 
canon of an equitable construction shall be dis- 
torted in favor of the bondholder and against 
the Government or the people is a gross out- 
rage upon every principle of justice, aud woald 
not be worthy of the jurisprudence of a nation 
of Hottentots. 


oe ee eee 











ot the bondholders, instead of an effective legis- 
lative euactment which can reach or control 
the original legal status of the bonded debt of 
the Government, because this law will be pow- 
erless so long as we shall have an honest and 
independent judiciary. 

The honorable gentleman from Hlinois, [ Mr. 
LOGAN, } in the fervor of his advocacy of this 
bill, disclosed the true purpose of its introdue- 
tion when he openly declared that the Repub- 
lican party was pledged to pay the publie debt 
‘‘in such money that the world regards as 
money.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, that is what I call coming up 
to the issue squarely and frankly. What was 
dubious in the Chicago platform is now made 
plain. We now have the true interpretation 
of the third plank in that artful piece of polit- 
ical carpentry: gold for the bondholders under 
the loan laws, and a depreciated currency for 
the people under the legal-tender act. That, 
sir, is the ** good faith’’ so boldly vaunted in 
that most remarkable ereed. But after the 
shameless trampling upon and the bold repudi- 
ation of the principle of suffrage, as declared 
in the second plank of that platform by the 
passage of the late constitutional amendments 
foreing negro suffrage upon the States against 
the expressed will of the people, why should 
we be surprised at this turn given to the equiv- 
ocal utterances of the third plank of the Repab- 
lican platform in relation to the public debt? 

Sir, | am prepared to be surprised at nothing 
which the Republican party may do in the 
future. I think I see clearly some of the com- 
ing events. Still more radical changes are to 
be wrought in the structure of our Government. 
When the spirit of revolution is once let loose 
its course is onward until its momentum of 
power is exhausted. We have struggled in vain 
against this great tidal wave of fanaticism and 
wrong. The power of money and of orguniza- 
tion has been too strong for us. The people 
have been fully warned of these changes, and 
it would be uncandid to deny that thus far they 
have sustained them. If they shall still indorse 
the changes and usurpations yet to come, then 
indeed is the last experiment of the capacity 
of man for self-government a poor, miserable 
failure, and the American Republic: will have 
to take its place in history by the side of those 
of Greece and Rome, as another monument 
alike to the genius and the weakness of man. 

But to come back more directly to the ques- 
tion now under consideration: the honorable 
gentleman from New York representing the 
Albany district [Mr. Prvyy,] put this bill 
upon its true ground when he said that if it was 
intended to be a mere declaratory law, it was 
deceptive ; and if it was intended to mean any- 
thing more, then it undertakes to create a new 
obligation on the part of the Government to its 
creditors such as the acts uader which the bonds 
were issued did notcreate. That, Mr. Speaker, 
is the whole point of the discussion. If thisis 
a mere declaratory law, then it amounts to noth- 
ing ; ifitseeks to change the original obligation, 
then if itianot absolutely unconstitutional and 
void in consequence of the Government being 
a party to both acts of legislation, it is never- 
theless a gross outrage aud a most stupendous 
partisan fraud upon the rights and interests 
of the people. 

My distinguished colleague who reported this 
bill |Mr. Scnenc«] has evidently been misied 
by the English theory of the legal effect of a 
simple declaratory statute. The sole ground 
upon which a deelaratory act of Parliament in 
England is sustained by their courts does not 
at all exist in this country. The only purpose 
for which they are resorted to in England is to 

reserve the traditions of their unwritten law. 
They are only enacted where an old custom 
of the kingdom is almost fullen into disuse or 
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has become a matter of dispute, or the recol- | 


lection of some ancient prescription has become 
coufused or uncertain, in which case the Par- 
limment may think proper, in perpelunzm rei tes- 
limonium, and tor avoiding doubts aad diflicul- 


ties in the future to declare what the common | 
law is and has been upon some given custom | 


or prescription, 
legislative power does not pertain to this coun- 
try, and Chancellor Kent settles the question 
by the following observation: 


The reason for this rule of | 
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inside of this House, and used as reasons for | 


the passage of this and similar bills: 


1. ‘* That New Jersey for thirty years has | 
been bound hand and foot by the chains of a | 
| powerful monopoly.”’ ” 


2. ** That New Jersey imposes an onerous 
tax on passengers passing through the State.”’ 
3. ** That every citizen of a sister State who 


ate over the railroads between the cities of 


New York and Philadelphia must pay a tax | 


“Tt seems to be settled, as the senee of the courts | 
of justice in thiscountry, thatthe Legisiatureeannot || 


puss any declaratory law or acts declaratory of what 
tlie law was before its passage so ns to eiveit any 
binding weight with the courts. Itis only evidence 
ot the sense ot the Legislature as to the preéxisting 
law. The powers of Governmentin this country are 
distributed in departments, and each department is 
eeafined within its constitutional limits. The power 
that makes is not the power to construe the law. 


per capita to New Jersey.”’ 

Que honorable member has asked: ‘* Look 
at New Jersey, have we not an illustration 
there of the power of a railroad corporation 


'which controls the Legislature of the State 
and which holds in its vice-like grasp the polit- 
ical and commercial destiny of that Common- 


That latter trust belongs to the judicial department || 


exclusively.’’--1 Kent, 513, in notes, 


But, Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to enter 
into the discussion of the merits of the bill now 
before the House. Lonly wished to set myself 
right betore the country as to the difference 
of views between the gentleman from New 
York [ Mr. Brooks] and myself as members of 
the same political organization. My respect 
for his abiliues and character, both public and 
private, is such as will make me deeply regret 
auy future recurrence of antagonistic opinions 
in relation to any of the fundamental princi- 
ples of that great political party to which it is 
our common pride and honor to belong. But 
be this as it may L cannot and will not consent, 


so long as | shall occupy a seat on this floor, | 
that any political heresy shall go forth from an | 


acknowledged member of the Democratic or- 
ganization, however high his position, to dis- 
tract and contound the views and opinions of 
the party at large if any humble effort of mine 
can prevent it. 
| cannot avoid the duty. I shall vote against 
this bill upon the ground that the first section 
seeks to change the law of the contract, and 
because the second section is wholly unneces- 
sary and uncalled for, for the reason that the 
Supreme Courtof the United States has already 
settled the principle which itseeks to establish. 


Congressional Railroads, their Causes and 
Results, 


SPEECH OF HON. C. SITGREAVES, | 


|| justice which has ever been rendered at her 
| bar, without distinction of poverty, wealth, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tHE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 9, 1869, 


On the bill (H. R. No, 621) to authorize the building 
of a military and postal railway from Wasbington, 
District of Columbia, to the city of New York. 


Mr. SITGREAVES. Mr. Speaker, [ very 
much regret that a bill of this character, a bill 
authorizingand exercising power not warranted 
by the Constitution, changing the whole policy 
of the country in relation to internal improve- 
ments, and calculated in its results to destroy 
the proceeds of a capital greater than the pub- 
lie debt, is not permitted a full and free dis- 
cussion in Committee of the Whole House. 

During my service in Congress nothing has 
amazed me more than the fact, patent to every 
member on this floor, that grave questions 
affecticg the constitutional rights of the States 
and the business of the people, by the opera- 
tion of the ** previous question,’’ sustained by 
a majority of a House calling itself *‘a high 
deliberative body,’’ have been passed with less 
discussion than would be considered decent or 
proper in a town meeting on a question of road 
taxation or school laws; and this amazement 
is only seconded by hearing the assertions used 
as arguments by many honorable members in 
advocating the passage of bills. 

I allude especially to one series of assertions 
made by stock-jobbers ontside and mombers 


I may regret the collision, but | 








| the honor and faith of its contracts. 


| ture to construct them as State works. 
urged the capitalists of New York and Phila- | 
| delphia to aid in their construction. 


wealth?” 

I propose to occupy a few moments in reply 
to these assertions. 

1. New Jersey has not for thirty years nor 
for a single year of thirty ** been bound hand 
or foot by the chains of a powerful monopoly,” 
but on the contrary that ** powerful monop- 
oly”? (the Camden and Amboy Railroad and 
Transportation Company and Delaware and 
Raritan Canal Company) has been bound by 
The men 
who originated these works urged the Legisla- 


They 


Neither 
the Legislature nor the capitalists would em- 
bark in this then *‘untried experiment.’’ The 


Legislature chartered these companies and con- 
tracted to protect them from competition dur- 


ing a limited period for the consideration of | 


an annual tax on their business and a transfer 
of two thousand shares of their stock and the 
right to purchase the works. ‘This contract 
was in the nature of a lease, binding in law. 
This contract was never violated either by the 
State or the companies. The companies never 


| attempted by legislation or otherwise to evade 


it either in letter or spirit, bat they offered at 


| a subsequent time to surrender their exclusive 


privileges to the State and the State refused 
the offer. NewJersey was bound by her faith, 
policy, and interests to maintain the contract. 


| Had the ** monopoly”? tried at any time within 


thirty years to break faith with the State? If 
it had made the attempt the State would have 
held it with a ** vice-like grasp,’’ and her judi- 
ciary would have meted to it that impartial 


position, race, or color. 
2. ** New Jersey does not impose an onerous 


| tax on passengers and freight passing through, 
| the State.”’ 


‘Lhe tax imposed on the joint 
companies is ten per cent. for every passenger 
transported across the State, which averages 
about two tenths of a cent per mile. This is 
the onerous taxation under which we are told 
that the traveling public have writhed for thirty 
years, and over which members and a venal 
press have eloquently descanted as a burden 
too grievous to be borne by the commercial 
interests of the country. Strange that gentie- 
men who by their influence or votes have im- 
posed unnecessary taxes under the weight of 
which the tax-payers of the nation now stag- 
ger do not see that in their denunciation of 
this transit duty ‘‘they strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel,”’ 

3. “Citizens of sister States who pass over 
the New Jersey railroads between New York 
and Philadelphia do not pay a tax per capita 
to New Jersey."’ 

I quote the law relative to this transit duty 
trom the report of William K. McDonald, 
comptroller of the New Jersey State treasury, 
under a resolution of the State Senate: 

“The Delaware and Raritan canal was chartered 
Febreary 4, 1830, and the treasurer of the company 
was required thereby to report quarterly the number 
of passengers and tons of merchandise transported 
across the State, and pay into the State treasury eight 
cents for each passenger and eight cents for each ton 





| ratable tax os reserved in the charter. 


| and the joint resolution of March 10, 1842 
| the State treasurer to demand of the De! 


' and Transportation Companies the 
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of merchandise transported thereon exe 
lumber, lime, wood, ashes, and similar | a 
articles, for which the transit duty was dec pl 
two cents per ton; and no other tax wd t a 
“Camden and Amboy Railroad and ‘Ton nanse: 
company, chartered February 4, 1830, The 
third section of this act requires the treusay ty 
company to make quarterly returns of the ». 
of passengers and tons of goods transported 
said road or roads to the State treasurer. mn) 5. 
him at the rate of ten cents for each ani 
senger and fifteen cents forevery ton of 
so transported thereon, and forbids the loyy , 
other tax. By act of February 4, 1831, the Me : 
was required to pay ten cents foreach passunec, i y 
tween Delaware river and Raritan bay, jnste, 4 


and to | 
every pa 


nerelar 


ead 
S . 5 The net 
March 15, 1837 imposed the same transit duties oy... 
road to New Brunswick as on the road te Awy.. 
. . myuy 
» directo 
‘ : UWare and 
Raritan Canal and Camden and Amboy Raji,,., 


Payment of 4 


| transit duty of ten cents a passengerand fifteen eons 


for every ton of goods thereafter to be transported oy 
any railroad orrailroads belonging tosaid COMpanies 
from Camden, Burlington, Bordentown, the Tr : ~ 
Delaware bridge, the city of Trenton, or any pelat 


| or place on the Delaware river, to South Amboy + 


city of New Brunswick, or any other point or p 
on the Raritan river or bay, and from South Ams. 
the city of New Brunswick, or any other ere 
place onthe Raritan river or bay, to the city of fror. 
ton, the Trenton-Delaware bridge, Bordentowy, Jur. 
lington, Camden, or any other poiut or place vy thie 
Delaware river, " 
“New Jersey Railroad and Transportation Com. 
pany, chartered March 7, 1832. The eighteenth seo, 
of the act provides that atter the completion of (), 
road and afterthe expiration of five years the said er. 
poration shall pay yearly to the State a tax of ono 
quarter of one per cent, upon toeir capital stock pa; 


| in; and after the expiration of ten years a tax o; 


| be imposed: Provided, nevertheless, 


oue half of one per cent. upon the trueamount of the 
capital stock of suid company, and no other tax sha} 
That if at any 


| time hereafter any railroad shall intersect or be at 


tached to the railroad established by this act, so as 
to make a continuous line of railroads carrying nas- 
sengers across the State between the States of New 


| York and Pennsylvania respectively, that then the 


treasurer of the company shall make quarterly re 
turns, under oath, of the number of passengers und 
tons of goods transported over the whole line of ti 


| road chartered by this act, and shall thereupon pay 
| Into the State treasury eight cents foreach passenger 
and twelve cents fur each ton of goods so transported 


thereon in manner aforesaid. The second seetinn of 
the act of April 18, 1846, makes it the duty of t 
treasurer of this company to nake quarterly returns 


' to the State treasurer of the whole amountof moneys 


received by the company from passengers for whom 
the said company are subject by law to pay trans 

duties to the State. and thereupoa the company sha! 
pay quarterly in each year eight cents for every dollar 
so received in payment of the transit daties charge 


| able for passengers on said company by their act 0: 


incorporation. This company therefore pays to the 
State a tax of one halfof one per cent. upon thecapi- 
tal stocks, and a transit duty on through passengers 
of eight cents for each dollar of passage money, and 
on through freights twelve cents for eachton. 
‘The three companies before named constitute the 
united railroad and canal companies, and the seg 
gate of their respective capital stocks is $16,240,908 ©. 
** But the act fixing the transit duty on low-priced 


| articles on railroads, approved March 9, 1859, declares 


that the transit duty on lime, wood, stone, ashes ma- 
nure, lumber, coal, iron ore, and similar low-price! 
articles, shall be two cents per gross ton in licu of th: 
transit duty now required by law to be paid onsimil: 


| property carried over any railroad in this State.” 


It will be perceived that no tax is imposed 
on the citizens of sister States. The transi! 
duty is a tax on the companies, and the only 
State or local tax which can be imposed on 
them. Do gentlemen contend that a State 
has no right to impose a tax for valuable priv 
ileges granted to an incorporation? Where 
is the difference to the passenger whether the 
State had imposed an annua! direct tax | 
gross amounting to the same sum imposed by 
transit duties? I should like to know by what 
ingenuity of argument any one ean show the 
difference to the public between an annual tax 


of $100,000 levied upon a road and its fran- 
'chises and a tax amounting in the aggresi'® 


to $100,000 per annum by a transit duty 

Every intelligent mind must perceive that i! 
the results to the traveling public they are 
esséntially the same ; if one is a tribute levies 
on passengers and the.commercial interests 
of the country so is the other. Why, then. do 
not stock-jobbers invoke the aid of the nation® 
Legislature to enable them to destroy other 
important lines constructed under the authority 
of State charters and taxed by State laws: 
Why single ont the line throngh New Jersey: 
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Popnsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland for 

‘noir unholy work ? 

Mr. Speaker, this transit duty is a tax on 
. business of the companies, which will 
». increased or diminished according to the 

mount of that business. It is a tax on the 

sysiness of the companies under a special con- 


‘rat {or a special purpose ; that purpose being | 


w accomplished the transit duty will prob- 
«be substituted by a tax on the costs of 
the works. It is not a special tax on the citi- 
aaa of other States. It was notso intended. 
The transit duty is paid by the companies 
whether the passenger comes from New York, 
Philadelphia, ‘Trenton, or New Brunswick. 
Repeal this transit duty, and impose a per 
cont. tax on the capital invested, or in any 


‘her form, and the traveling public would not | 


be benefited by a reduction of the fares, for 
iet it be noted that the companies are not an- 
thorized to charge this transit duty on their 
{ares in addition to the rates of fare which are 
imited by law. No one, whether a citizen of 
New Jersey or not, can be charged beyond a 
certain sum per mile, transit duty or no transit 
duty; nor does the fare required of a through 
passenger pay more in proportion to the dis 
tance traveled than a passenger to and from 
points in the interior of the State, even if the 
fares were augmented by the transit daty, for 
we all know that the ratio of fare per mile on 
ail roads is graduated by the through fare. 

Notwithstanding this so-called ‘* enormous 
tax’? of two tenths of a cent per mile, I am 
informed and believe, although I have not the 
means at hand to ascertain the fact, that upon a 
fair comparison of the price paid by passengers 
and freight over these New Jersey roads with 
other roads, calculating the length of the roads 
and cost of construction and equipments, there 
ave few, if any, roads in the United States where 
the fare is lower than the transit across New 
Jersey. But, sir, if New Jersey has no con 
stitutional power to impose this tax in this 
form why not bring the question before the 
proper judicial tribunals? Why right the 
wrong by the commission of a greater wrong? 
Why constitute a company of greedy, irre- 
sponsible stock-jobbers to be the ministers of 
your justice or your vengeance? 

4. Itis not true that the joint companies 
contvol or have controlled the political and 
commercial destinies of the Commonwealth. 
The men who controlled the affairs of these 
companies from the beginning until the present 
time were men of diverse political sentiments, 
men who belonged to the old school of poli- 
ticians, now so ** few and far between ’’—men 
who conscientiously believed in the dogmas of 
their respective political creeds; men whose 
honor was above price; men who could not be 
swerved trom their political and moral status 
by any political position or commercial gain ; 
they looked with loathing and abhorrence on 
the modern politician of the modern school, 
who is ready, or whose practice, if not his 
creed, is 

“To erook the pregnant hinges of the knee, | 

Taat thritt may follow fawning,” 

_ Two of these men have lately passed away— 
Stockton and Stevens; but their names will 
‘ive in history, identified with the faith and 
commercial and agricultural interests of New 
Jersey and the glory of the Republic so long 
as unselfish patriotism and great services shail 
be cherished by the State and nation. 

lhe bill under consideration is reported by 
the Committee of this House on Roads and 
Canals; it charters a company to construct a 
railway of one or more tracks between the cities 
of Washington and New York, commeucing on 
‘ome point in the city of Washington, and ran- 
ning thence through the States of Maryland, 

eunsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey, or 
any part of them, to the Hadson river, crossing 
the Susquehanna above tide-water, with no 
grades greater than thirty feet per mile, norany 
Curvature less than three degrees. To do this 
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the company are authorized immediately to 
enter upon, take possession of, and use all such 
real estate and property as may be necessary, 
with the usual directions, in case they cannot 
agree with the land or property owners; in 
addition to other powers the company is author- 
ized to connect with any State railroad carry- 
ing the mails of the United States for the 
purpose of transportation, and the said line of 
railway anthorized to be constructed, and the 
parts of existing railways which may become a 
. . , - ¥ r . r *) 
part of the New York and Washington railway 


| shall be deemed and considered a national pub- 








i 
' 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lic highway and post road, and no tax or transit 
duty shall be imposed by virtue of any State 
authority upon the traflic of said company, its 
freight, or passengers. 

The questions which present themselves in 
the consideration of this bill are: has Congress 
the constitutional power to build railroads over 


a State without its consent, assume the right of | 


eminent domain over the soil, and incidentally 


regulate its internal commerce ? 


|| the Constitution. 


1 am opposed to its passage, because I | 
believe Congress has no such constitutional | 


powers. 
The right is claimed under the first article of 
the Constitution, giving Congress the power— 


ane provide for the common defense and general 
welfure. 


among the several States, and with the Indian tribes. | 


oer 


To establish post offices and post roads. 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary or 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers.” 


I deny the power of Congress to charter an 


incorporation for the purpose of constructing 
a railroad for any purpose, postal, military, or 
commercial, or under the indefinite terin of 
‘* public welfure,’’ against the consent of the 
State through which it shall be laid. No such 
warrant is given in the letter of the Constitu- 
tion ; no such warrant is given by implication ; 
and if the power is doubttul from the letter, 


then, by a resort to the meaning and intention | 


of the framers of the Constitution as evidenced 
by their votes and subsequent opinions, we find 
that the incorporation cf such a power in that 
instrument was expressly denied. The canal was 


then considered as the great means for the ex- | 
tension of our internal commerce, development | 
of our internal resources, and promotion of the | 


public welfare; for the railroad was then un- 
known. 
tion to add after the words ‘‘ post roads’’ a 
power to provide for ‘‘cutting canals when 
deemed necessary.”’ 

** Mr. WILSON seconded the motion. 


Dr. Franklin moved in the conven- | 


“Mr. SugrMan objected. Theexpensein such case 


will fall on the United States, and the benefit accrue 
to the places where canals may be cut. 
**Mr. Witson, Instead of beingan expense tothe 
United States, they may be made a source of revenue. 
“Mr. Mapison suggested an enlargement of the 


motion into a power to grant charters of ineorpora- | 


tion where the interests of the United States might 
require and the legislative provisions of individual 
States may be incompetent. 

‘His primary object was, however, to secure an 
easy communication between the States which the 
free intercourse now to be opened seemed to becalled 
for; the poiitical objects being remored, a removal 
of the natural ones, as far as possible, ought to follow. 

‘Mr. Ranpoupu seconded the proposition. 

“*Mr. Kina thought the power unnecessary. 

“Mr. Wiison. It is necessary to prevent a Stato 
from obstructing the public welfare. 

**Mr. WILson mentioned the importareo of facili- 
tating by canals the communication with the western 
settlements. 

“The motion being so modified as to admit a dis- 
tinct question, specified and limited to the case of 


me 8, sylvania, Virginia, and Georgia voted ‘ : : 
ceeab. Feapexirenis. Vitgin > Wi ccaeebeae | God and man; and that God will hold nations 


for the proposition ; New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 


Connecticut. New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North | 


oo? 


Carolina, and South Carolina, voted ‘No. 

A proposition ‘to grant letters of incorpora- 
tion tor canals’’ was decided in the negative 
by the same vote, and the constitution then 
adopted provides that— 


“The Congress shall exercise exclusive jurisdic- | 


tion ever all places purchase by the consent of the 
State in witch the same shall be for the erection of 
forts. magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings.” 


Congress could not exercis> exclusive jnris- 
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diction even over the Distriet of Columbia 
without the cession of Marvland and Virginia 
The right to make a canal or railroad through 
a State without the consent of the State carries 
with it the right of exclusive jurisdiction qyer 
the land occupied by the canal or road. Surely 
if the Congress could not exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction over the territory covered by the 
capital, and without the consent or cession of 
Maryland and Virginia, they cannot over the 
territory occupied by railroads and eanals 
within the limits of a State without its consent. 

James Madison, in his letter to Reginald 
Chapman, January 6, 1831, volume four of his 
** Writings,’’ page 143, expressed a regret that 
the Constitution “does not give the present 
Congress power to construct canals,’’ &c., 
and recommends an amendment to the Con- 
stitution giving that power. ‘That it was more 
than once proposed to the convention of 1787 
and rejected, from an apprehension chiefly that 
it might prove an obstacle to the adoption of 
Such an addition to the 
lederal powers were thought to be strongly 
recommenced by several considerations, and 


|} among these cases where ‘‘canals might be 


elt : a | and outlet for their foreign commerce.”’ 
‘To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and | 


important in a national view, and not so ina 
local view; cases where canals might pass 
through sundry States and create a channel 
And 
in a letter to Edward Livingston, volume three, 
page 435, he says: 

**Tt is remarkable that Mr. Hamilton himself, the 
strenuous patron of an expansive meaning to the 


| text of the Constitution, with the views of the con- 


| Government? 


vention fresh in his memory, and in a report con- 
tending for the most liberal rales of interpreta‘ion, 
was obliged by his candor to admit that they could 
not embrace the case of canals,” 

I need hardly say that the views of gentle- 
men who advocate the passage of this and 
kindred bills, in their construction of the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress, are so far in 
advance of that great champion of centraliza- 
tion, Alexander Hamilton, as to *‘ out-Herod 
Herod.”’ 

The all-absorbing question in the convention 
yas, what State rights, what portion of State 
sovereignty, shall be conceded to the General 
They decided by a solemn vote 
that they would not yield the power to the 
General Government either to construct or 
charter companies to construct canals, although 
the amendment was advccated by the very 
reasons now urged for the passage of this bill. 
The members who advocate this bill say that 
the convention did authorize this power. It 
seems to me that the modern constructionist, 
with such evidence before him, stultifies him- 
self in his arguments on the construction of 
constitutional power. What is the Constitu- 
tion but a solemn compact between the States, 
the Federal Government, and the people? 
What is an infraction of the Constitution by 
either of the contracting parties but a breach 
of faith, a violation of the obligation of con- 
tracts? When will the nation learn that the 


| most insidious foe to the rights of the States 


and liberties of the people is the advocate of 
constructive power—a foe more powerful than 
rebels in arms, more deadly than any other foe’ 
When will the nation learn that laws passed by 
the Legislature, ‘outside of and above the 


| Constitution,’’ that a mental reservation in the 


oath of a member to support the Constitution 
is only binding when it comes in conflict with 
what he deems a “‘ higher law,”’ is perjury to 


as well as individuals amenable to that “higher 
law’’ in relation to covenant-breakers. 

This bill not only assumes the right to exer- 
cise exclusive jurisdiction over the sotl oceu- 
vied by its tracks, depots, and other buildings— 
| say assumes, for the right of eminent domain 
confers that jarisdiction—which is not ousted 
by the fact that it has a provision giving power 
to the State to tax (to a limited extent) its 
property and franchises. We all know that 
this bill is intended to establish a ‘“‘eystem.”’ 
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We all know why this boon of taxation was | able sequence you can exercise the power when |} Some Senators based their votes on official additions 
graciously conceded in this bill. Weail know | and where it shall be sold, nullify State laws || acts relating to one thing and some on ano. gaiety ol 
that if the right of eminent domain is in the |, connected with internal traffic and licensed || while probably no single act if defined wy... Mr. 5f 
General Government this taxation would con- || auctioneers, and build a merchant marine for || have been denounced by a majority a House & 
iligy with the Federal power. We all know | every navigable river. || ators. Such a mode to obtain the ene = gran | 
that it will be repealed when the purpose for | ‘The Constitution throughont all its provis- || number of votes is unworthy fair and jio,, e opel 
which it was introduced is cumnleel ; and | ions is an instrument of checks and balances; || able legislation. It is a mode of levial; es was call 
we all know that it will not be embodied in the power to regulate commerce extends to || which for years cursed Pennsylvania cane pis assu 
any future bill after the right to construct rail- || navigation of vessels carrying merchandise, || omnibus and tape-worm and plunder sil ‘ that it wW 
roads under the authority of Congress isestab- | coasting trade, fisheries, light-houses, buoys, || until the system ‘‘stank in the nostrils" cf ‘rom Nt 
lished. | beacons, ports of entry and delivery, &c., but || every honest man, and it went down Mamie) , way | 
I shall, therefore, in the discussion of this || was never intended to apply to the means‘f || as a fraud upon the people and the ‘}; = ste. 
bill, consider it asthe inauguration of a system || transportation either of foreign commerce or || laws’’ of honesty, justice, and honor, ving 2 aps of 
which gives, and is intended to give, exclusive || the internal commerce of the States by con- Mr. Speaker, | admit the right to consiryo and Net 
jurisdiction to the Federal Government; and || structing vessels, canals, or railroads. The || a road by the war power, ex necessitate wad nearer a 
while this system assumes the right of exclu- || denial of that power by the Constitution to fora limited period; but that power is Wielded the pres 
sive jurisdiction over the soil oceupied by the | make a canal is conclusive proof that no such || by the Executive, and ceases with the exizenoy you tam 
road, it is rendered more odious from the fact || power was intended. If so, then the members | that called it into existence. ae bridge ! 
that it does it by means of a privatecorporation. | of the convention stultified themselves by a I deny that there is a military necessity fo; peake 0 
i do not know whether the advocates of this || grave discussion and denial of a right which || the construction of amilitary road now between with @ g 
charter assume that it is adirect or incidental || existed in the enumerated powers given by the || thecities of Washington and New York. Woro be run ¢ 
mode of executing the enumerated powers of || Constitution. the directors of the present lines connectins this fal 
Congress, bat 1 do know that in either case || ‘Ihe road proposed by this bill is called a || these cities wanting in alacrity or patriotism of the b 
the results are the same in ousting the States || military and postal road. It was incubated || during the rebellion; or if they were, ey} the deb 
of their jurisdiction. I do know that this | after a lengthy sitting by the Committee on || not these lines have been seized and used hy Ther 
system will authorize oue man to enter upon || Roads and Canals, who were instructed by || the war power? No, sir; they were promptly porn 
the property of another and for his own pri- || resolution passed April 27, 1868, ‘to inquire || volunteered to the Government in its hour of a" 
vate gain and purposes wrest that property | whetner Congress has the power, under the || peril, and every requirement was met. Wi) deciare 
from the rightful owner, and I do know that | Constitution, to provide by law for the regula- || one day’s notice forty thousand men, with ql] gulliciel 
not a single exercise of power, either legis- || tion and control of railroads, especially those || theirarms and munition of war could be trans. Tork a 
lative or territorial, will be left to the States || extending through several States, so as to se- || ported in two days from New York to Phila. — 
which the Government may seize—-State legis- || cure, first, the safety of passengers; second, || delphia on the New Jersey roads; with three Philad 
lation, State judiciary, and the sacred rights | uniform and equitable rates of fare; third, || days’ notice the whole rolling-stock of the by the 
of eminent domain will be trampled upon by || uniform and equitable charges for freight or |! Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore rail. FRR 8° 0 
the heel of aroitrary power, either directly by || transportation of property; fourth, propercon- || road, and Baltimore and Qhio railroad, now [ay Pres 
the act of the Government or through the | nections with each other as to transportation |} occupying four hundred and seventy-seven gTeSS, | 
intervention of private corporations. If Con- | of passengers and freight; and if, in the opin- || miles of railway, could be concentrated at a 
gress has power to wrest from a State a single | ion of the committee, Congress possesses such || Philadelphia and Baltimore; with three days’ — 
tvot of her soil without her consent for the pur- || power, then to report a bill which will secure || notice these roads could transport troops "Whi 
poses of this bill, then it has the right to seize | the foregoing objects.”’ with all their arms in three consecutive days rea 
uny portion or all her territory to raise cotton | In their report of seven printed pages to || from New York to Washington suflicient to questio 
or to plant tracts of oak forests or to colonize || justify the passage of this bill the whole is || cope with and conquer any army of invasion on 
the colored man, under pretense that such | devoted to the right of construction under the || that could be landed on our shores. Sir, there Tar 


seizure is necessary to promote the public wel- | 


commercial power, except eight lines; and yet || is no necessity fora military road on that route, import 


ee CT —— 
—- SO - eee 






fure, to maintain a Navy, regulate commerce, || the road is stated in the preamble of the bill to || The necessity did not exist during the war of oe 
or to carry out the * higher law’’ of right and || be a “military and postal railway.”’ the rebellion. It exists now only in the cu cs 
justice and human brotherhood. | In diseussing the power of Congress in rela- || pidity of tuose who desire a rival road to fileh and ot 
The framers of the Constitution repudiated || tion to the construction of a railway directly || from honest men the honest avails of their en- po hs 
the idea that Congress had a right to exercise || by the Government or by the intervention of || terprise and capital. ‘lhe necessity will never 90 an tt 
this power without the consént of the States. || a corporation, no one I presume will assert || exist, not even in a renewal of the rebellion, the ins 
James Madison denied the right in his veto mes- || that a commercial road can be constructed || which, while in magnitude it has no parailel oan 
sage of March 3, 1817. James Monroe reaf- | under the power (if there were such a power) || in the past, will have no parallel in the future. aon 
firmed the denial in his special message re- || to constract a military or postal road, or con- || No one believes in a renewal of the rebellion to lay | 
turning to the House of Representatives the bill || struct a postal road under the commercial or |} but the coward; no one proclaims it but the = 
for repairs of the Cumberland road. Thomas || military power, ora military road under the || dastard who would trample on a fallen foe, or and to 
Jefferson denied that power in the Federal- || postal or commercial power. To exercise the || the enemy of a restoration of the States. With never 
ist; and that incorruptible patriot and stern || power to promote one object under the power || our coasts defended by iron-clads, manned by fas. 
defender of the Constitution, Andrew Jackson, || to promote another distinct object would ren- |} our gallant tars, no foreign invaders will ever adapti 
with a reasoning incontrovertible, denied the | der the Constitution a nose of wax to be |] land in force on our shores; or if they do, not carriay 
rightin bis veto of the Maysville road bill, and || manipulated into any shape that politicians or || in sufficient numbers to require the organiza: — 
that veto was sustained by the nation. For | plunderers might choose to subserve their own || tion of armies equal in numbers to one filth of pikes, 
almost Lalf a century after the adoption of the | selfish purposes; yet this bill, in its preamble, || the armies organized against the rebellion. — above 
; Constitution, in all controversies in relation to || with the report that accompanied it and the Notwithstanding the entire capacity of the oon 
rE the power of Congress to make internal im- | arguments of its advocates, combines all of |} present roads for the exigencies of the military quenc 
f provements, the question related solely to the | these objects, showing conclusively that in || service during the war, they would occupy less establ 
f constitutional power, with the consent of the || the opinion of its framers it could not be sus- || time now in the transportation of troops. as ame 
. States—never without that consent. ‘| tained under any single enumerated power || since then that stupendous work, the bridge at might 
; In relation to the commercial power, while || granted by the Constitution irrespective of the || Havre-de-Grace, resting on iron-clad piers, py 
' I admit that Congress bas power to regulate | others. One fourth of the members might || has been erected by the Baltimore and Oh —- 
f commerce among the several States, and that |) suppose that Congress has no power to con- railroad at a vast expense for the benelit o! tie Ey 
: the States are prohibited from ‘laying any || struct or there is no necessity fora postal and || traveling public. Nor were these the only lines oa 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, ex- || military road, yet may vote for it as acom- || of road available during the war, ‘The Central admi 
cept what may be absolutely necessary for ex- | mercial road; one fourth that Congress has railroad of New Jersey, running from New lie 
ecuting their inspection laws,’ which was made || no power to construct or there is no necessity || York to Philipsburg on the Delaware, s\x'y ~ 
a constitutional provision to correct the abuses || for a commercial or postal road, and may vote || miles above Philadelphia and fifty miles above pe. 
which were perpetrated under the old Articles || for it as a military road; and one fourth that tide-water, was also used during the rebellion the § 
of Confederation, [deny the rightof Congress | Congress has no power to construct or there || by order of the Secretary of War for the trans W he 
to prescribe the means of commercial inter- || is no necessity for a military or commercial ortation of the troops from New York to ane 
course. Congress may make roles and laws | road, and may vote for it as a postal road; and || Washington by way of Kaston and Harrisburg. i, 
to govern commerce, but cannot make canals | by passing it establish a system which could showing that by this Harrisburg route troops tive 
and railways to transport commerce, Such a | not singly command more than one fourth of || can be transported to the capital from New oe 
t power exists not in the Comstitution, but only || the votes of the members. This legislative York without danger in time of war, which is oon 
k in the brains of those men who by construc: || trick was first introduced into the United States || the reason given in the bill for crossing * the port 
: tion would overthrow every safeguard which | Senate to condemn and disgrace President || river Susquehanna at some point above tide: cite 
fc the Constitution has erected to protect the | Jackson, by a resolution declaring that his || water.’’ Since then another railroad has bees and 
} States from the encroachments of Federal dos- || recent acts in relation to the revenue ‘‘ were || constructed in New Jersey and is now 11 10" Othe 
: potism. If youconstrue the word ‘‘regulate’’ | not warranted by the Constitution and laws, || operation, the Morris and Essex railroad, rat thro 
: ing from New York to - Philipsburg, giving 


commerce to inclade the means, as an inevit- | but were in derogation of both.”’ 
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* ery of troops from ‘ danger in time of war.”’ 


ir. Speaker, a similar bill to this passed the 


gare of railroad speed, it was passed under 
ny 
- called an ‘* air-line railroad ;’’ and with 
- assumption on its face the people believed 
,t it would shorten the distance by railway 
vm New York to Washington. Strange as 
pay seem it was passed as an “ air-line 
ute. Now, let any member examine the 
saps of Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey and he will see that no line 
nearer an air-line could be constructed than 
the present line between these cities | unless 
vou tunnel through stupendous mountains and 
prdge for miles over the waters of the Chesa- 
peake bay; that the shortest practicable route, 
with a grade less than thirty feet per mile, can 
ye run only on the existing lines; yet for fear 
-his falsehood would be exposed no opponent 
the bill was permitted to open his mouth in 
we debate. 
[here is no necessity for this road as a 
postal road. All the roads in the United States, 
i believe, by an act of Congress, in 1853, were 


declared post roads ; and surely one route is 


sullicient to transport the mails between New 
York and Washington. The old objection that 
the mails were delayed in running through 
Philadelphia on horse-cars has been obviated 
by the trains running through the suburbs of 
the city without change of cars. 

President Monroe, in his message to Con- 
gress, on the 4th of May, 1822, gives the true 
construction of the power to establish post 
oiices and post roads : 

“What is the just import of these words? The 
word ‘establish’ is the ruling term; post offices and 


post roads are the subjects on which it acts. The | 


juestion is, what power is granted by that word ? 

“Ifwe were to ask any number of our enlightened 
citizens Who had no connection with public affairs 

ud whose minds were unprejudiced what was the 
import of the word ‘established’ and the extent of 
the grant which it controls, we are satisfied that all 

{ them would answer that a power was thereby 
given to Congress to fix or the towns, court-houses, 
aud other places throughout the Union at which 
there should be post offices; the routes by which the 
wails should becarried from one post office to another, 

as to diffuse intelligence exteusively, and to make 
the institution as useful as possible; to fix the postage 
to be paid on every letter and packet thus carried: 
to support the establishment and te protect the post 
offices and mails from robberye The idea of aright 
to lay off the roads of the United States on a general 
scale of improvement; to take thesoil from the pro- 
prietor by force; to establish turnpikes and tolls, 
and to punish offenders in the manner stated above 
never occurred to any person. 

“Ifthe United States possessed the power con- 
tended for under this grant, might they not, in 
adapting the roads of the individual States for the 
carriage of the mails, as has been done, assume juris- 
diction over them and _ preclude aright to interfere 
With oralterthem? Might they not establish turn- 
pikes, and exercise all the other acts of sovereignty 
above stated over such roads necessary to protect 
them from injury and defray the expense of repair- 
ing them? Surely if the right exists these conse- 
quences necessarily followed as soon as the road was 
establisved. The absurdity of such a pretension 
must be apparent to all who examine it. In_ this 
way alarge portion of the territory of every State 
might be taken from it, for there is scarcely a road 
Inany State which will not be used for the transport- 
ation of the mail. A new field of legislation and 
internal improvement would thus be opened,’’ 


Even Judge Story, in his Commentaries, 
section eleven hundred and forty, volume two, 
admits that in this case it would not be sound 
poltey to construct a post road. He says: 


Tt is said that there is no reason why Congress 
‘ould be invested with such a power, seeing that 
the State roads do furnish such routes for the mail. 
‘hen State roads do furnish such routes there cer- 


tainly ean be no sound policy in Congress making 
oiher routes,” 


| oppose the system inaugurated by this bill, 
ecause it assumes the power of Congress to 
exonerate from State taxation every railroad, 
canal, and turnpike upon which goods are trans- 
ported from State to State by declaring that 
‘iey are instruments of interstate commerce 
and that no State has a right, by taxation or 
Otherwise, to burden commerce in its passage 

rough the territories, as they allege is now 


ijitional facilities and guarantees for the | 


eration of the previous question and | 


Congresstonal Railroads—Mr. Sitgreaves. 


ce a year or more since, and, as a demon- || 
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| destroy. 


| improvements of the country. 


—— 








done by the jointcompanies. This will follow 
as a logical sequence of the system when estab- 
lished ; for it has been well said that our canals 
and railroads are a unit, and all are concerned 
in transporting merchandise from State to 
State; or if no such sweeping act is passed, 
then by a ‘‘connection”’ with the roads con- 
structed under the authority of Congress they 
become in fact the instruments of the Govern- 
ment to carry out its powers, and can demand 
immunity from State taxes on the principles, 
well known to every lawyer. enunciated in the 
case of McCulloch vs. The State of Maryland, 


(4 Wheaton, 416,) principles which have been | 
reafiirmed in every subsequent decision on the | 


same subject. 
“1. That the power to create implies the power to 


**2. Thata power to destroy, if wielded by a dif- 
ferent hand, is hostile to and incompatible with the 
power to create and preserve. 

“3. That when this repurnancy exists that author- 
ity which is superior must control, not yield, to that 
over which it is supreme, 


“4. That the power to tax involves the power to 


destroy. 


*5. That the power to destroy may Jefeat and ren- 


der useless the power to create. 

“If the States may tax one instrument employed 
by the Government in the execution of its power 
they may tax any; they might tax the Mint, mails, 
judicial process, and all means used by the Govern- 
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crushed ; and a net-work of railroads has been 
stretched over the land which commands the 
admiration and elicits the astonishment of the 
world. 

| have not the means of knowing the num- 
ber of miles of railroad now completed under 
State charters, but in 1860 the number of miles 
exceeded thirty thousand ; a chain of railroads 


' which, in one continous line, would more than 


girdle this great globe; and of this vast con- 
struction and expenditure the States through 
which this proposed railroad would pass have 
more than performed their share ; and I learn 
from the able speech of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Kerr} that now * over forty 
thousand miles of railways are in complete 


| Operation, at a cost in construction of about 


| of the General Government. 


twenty-six hundred million dollars.'’ By the 
inauguration of your system you paralyze these 
energies. No men will invest under a State 
charter with the certain prospect of competi- 
tion whenever it will pay, ae the authority 
‘There will be no 


| security against competitions from other States, 


under the authority of Congress, by men who 


'| have no direct interest in the honor, prosper- 


ment to an excess which would defeat all the meas- | 


; ures of the Government. 


**The State has no power by taxation or otherwise | 


to retard, impede, burden, or in any manner control 
the operation of constitutional laws enacted by Con- 
gress to carry into execution the powers vested in the 
General Government.” 


Inaugurate this system by the passage of this 


bill, which you know will be followed by a | 


thousand other bills of a like character, and 
this exemption of State property from taxation 


| you inflict on States where peopleare burdened 


by ataxation that bows them to the very earth, 


aod which will rest on their children and their | 


children’s children for half a century to come, 
and you will require of them, as the ancient 
Pharaohs required of the children of Israel, 
to find the same amount of bricks while you 
take away the straw; ataxation incurred, too, 
by impulses of patriotism as pure as ever 
throbbed in the breast of man. ‘The people 
will ask what party, what individuals inauga- 


rated a scheme which lifts taxation on property | 


and business worth more than the national 
debt from the shoulders of railroad owners 
and places it on the property and earnings of 
the people. 

But if this freedom from taxation should not 
be the resalt of yoar system, then I oppose it, 
because it would give a fatal stab to the internal 
When a rail- 
road charter is granted by the State, there is 
an express or implied contract that the capital 
ists who build the road shall be protected from 
competition so long as they meet all the reason- 
able demands of the public. I 
of this contract, express or implied, men invest 
their capital and build the works. It is a prin- 
ciple of sound policy for the extension of in- 
ternal improvements and development of State 
resources as well as of fair dealing. No man 
would invest his capital in the construction of a 
railroad if he knew or believed that the moment 
it was completed or yielded a dividend a rival 
road would be chartered to compete with it in 
business. Under that system of State charters 
our land has been covered by a net-work of 
railroads. Wheneverand wherever commerce 
or travel demanded, there a railroad has been 
or will be constructed. Under that system the 


| energies of the people have been encouraged 
| and fostered. 


Under that system we have been 
the means of doing more for the industry and 
prosperity of man than any nation under heaven. 
By that system the skill of our mechanics, the 
diffusion of knowledge, the cultivation of our 
soil, the energies of our sons, on lake, land, 
and sea, have placed our people in the van of 
nations. Under that policy the avenues of 
commerce have been opened ; the most gigantic 
rebellion that the world ever saw has been 


| Government. 


ity, or soil of the State with whose roads they 
wish to compete. These men will only de 
mand charters for routes which promise imme- 
diate remuneration of the outlay. On the 
other hand, the citizens will not construct a 
road on such routes under State charters with 
the knowledge that when the road shall be- 
come profitable a rival road will be created for 
the benefit of stock jobbers, in the name of com- 
merce, and impelied by avarice and plunder. 

Sir, lam ‘nota prophet, nor the son of a 
prophet,’’ but 1 predict that under your sys- 
tem you will not have half the number of rail- 
roads available for military, commercial, and 
postal service in fifty years as you would have 
under the State system, nor would you gain 
the support of the millions of citizens who 
have invested in railways, by declaring their 
roads instruments of commerce, and thus free- 


| ing them from State taxation; for your system 
| of competition would cause them to lose in the 
| depreciation of stock ten times the amount of 


State tax. 

inaugurate this system and you interfere 
with the energies and pockets of the people ; 
you alienate their affection for the Union and 
reverence for its laws; you inaugurate a con- 
flict of interests between the Stateand Federal 
This conflict of interests will 
bring on a struggle for power, and in that 
struggle the States will triumph, by curtaifing 
even the power now constitutionally vested in 


| Congress by an amendment which wiil demand, 


Upon the faith || 


if not indemnity for the past, at least security 
for the future. 

Inaugurate this system and you give the 
earnings of the industrious and patriotic to 


' the idle and worthless drones who teed and 


fatten on their country in peace and war. 

Inaugurate this system and you violate the 
national faith. Upon the faith of the constrne- 
tion given to the powers of the Constitution by 
the tramers themselves, by successive Presi- 
dents, by judicial decisions, and by the acqui- 
escence ot Congress in theirconstruction, this 
vast outlay was made, these works were con- 
structed. By the passage of this bill that faith 
will be violated, and the Goths will be invited 
to enter Rome. 

Inaugurate this system and you inaugurate 
s©ctional legislation. Before many years the 
West and South will control Congress, and 
they will take the lion’s share of the public 
plunder. 

Inaugurate this system and you inaugurate 
a railroad bureau, with its hordes of ofhcers 
throughout the whole land to harass the people 
and eat out their substance. 

The highest dictates of morality as well as 
sound policy require the Federal Government 
to hold inviolate all constitutional contracts 


| made under the authority of State laws and in 
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tie faith of wom interference by the Federal 
CGroverument, 

not know that the charter of rail 
Stiles 


\\ ha dees 


rd hrongl t ic 


without their consent 
The saine 
urrangements uow u ed by corporations to 
seize upon the public lands will be used to ob 
tain subsidies for railroads through the States. 
A future Congress will be told, as the Congress 
that the construction of the road 
will save in transportation of military supplies, 
or will add to the revenues by increasing the 
tuxable property tenfold the amount of the 
subsidy; that this great saving to the Govern- | 
ment, this great increase of the Government | 
revenue cannot be effected without Govern- | 
ment aid; and untold millions will be wrung 

from the sweat and toil of the people to enrich | 
the stock- jobbers under the plea that the roads 
are of a natiounl character. This bil! is but 
the entering wedge of a system of public plan- 
der. Nor will Congress resist the planderers | 
more than they now resist the pluuderers of 
the public domain. But a few days since the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
{ilow. Exianu B. Wasuscurne] proclaimed in 
his place on the floor of this House: 


“It isnot an over-estimate to say that the value 
of public lands voted away by Congress in the last 
eighteeu years has not been less than $500,000,000"— | 


aud asked the attention of the House to the 
quantity reported by the Commissioner of the 


General Land Office, who says: 

“It is of empire extent; ia aggregate more than 
five million acres—the entire area of the six New 
Hagland States added to the surface of New York, 
Pennusyivania, Ohio, Delaware, Maryland, aud Vir- 
ginia.”’ 


” 


would be tollowed by subsidies * 


' 
now 1s told, 


‘These are the lands, sufficient in area to form 
six large States; these lands, the common in- 
heri'ance of the American people as homes for 
their children, are given to soulless corpora- 
tions. 

Now, a new placer will be opened by the 
operation of this new system, and the work of 
corruption and plunder will becomplete. From 
year to year these public robbers will besiege 
the Hails of Congress; will gather like the 
locusts of Kgypt, attracted by the scent of 
public plunder, and held together by its cohe- 
sive power; they will come with lies on their 
lips and bribes in their hands to control mem- | 
bers of future Congresses elected by their in- 
fluence, and ready for gold to barter away the 
honor and the money of their country. Then 
you will have ‘ta ring’’ to control legislation 
in comparison with which the ‘‘ whisky ring’’ 
shrinks into insignificance. 

Mr. Speaker, you could not devise asystem 
better calculated to corrupt legislation, plunder 
the people, and destroy the Union of the States 
than the system you would inaugurate by this 
bill. You array the interest of one citizen 
against another; you excite hostility between | 
the States and General Government; you offer 


strong Governinent ”’ 
ment with the strength of a monarchy under 
the forms of a republic,’’ and they entertain 
the delusive idea that this can be effected by a 
centralization of all power in the Federal Gov- 
croment at the expeuse of the reserved rights 
ofthe Siates. When will gentlemen learn that 
in the means used to attain this the Govern- 
ment is weakened, not strengthened? When 
will gentlemen learn that the true strength of 
a republic lies in the respect and love of her 
eople ; in the justice and impartiality of her 
aws; but, above all, in the promotion of 
public virtue? Whatever tends to promote 
sectional strife, promote corruption or avarice, 
the interest of the few et the expense of the 
many, will make the C “ninent weak indeed. 
Destroy in any way t’ autiful equilibrium, 
the harmonious work. gs of our State and 
national governments, and you hasten the 
destruction of both; every interference iu the 
reserved rights of the States or business of the 
people, every scheme of public plunder, will 
weaken the attachment of the people to the 
Union. They will then begin to calculate its 
value, and when by your acts you lead them 
to believe that the Union is an instrument of 
plunder or oppression, then the end will come. 

You talk about a ‘strong government.’’ 
When this system is fully inaugurated it will 
inaugurate a power behind the throne greater 
than the throne itself. Was not the Govern- 
ment strong enough to marshal and equip 
armies greater than the world ever saw? Was 


to have a ** Govern: ! 
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its adoption so soon as the floor of the Hl 
can be obtained by the committee a 
such report. 

Relief is sought in this resolution for en 
loyal citizens of Alabama as furnished as 
Army of the United States quartermaste, : 
stores and subsistence supplies fur w! 
have received no compensation. The elas. 
inen for whom relief is sought are those wi. 
sufferings aud sacrifices and whose perce, 
tions during and since the war entitle them 


YU Tn ike 


ich { 


_ the favorable consideration of Congress, '),., 


| men of moderate or limited means, smalj f, 


| faltered in their love and attachment to the 


are those who opposed secession, Opposed re. 
_bellion, and never did any act which ¢ duld be 


construed as giving voluutury aid to the eng. 
mies of the Government. They are generaliy 
im: 
ers whose horses, mules, cattle, corn, and hyp vs 
constituted nearly all their wealth. Very jay 
of them had any interest present or Prospective 
in slaves or slavery. Though impoverished ta 
many instances by the Union forces they never 


Government. Thousands of them rather 1 


van 


| submit to rebel tyrauny and despotism lett t)o:; 


it not strong enough to crush a rebellion which | 


in numbers and arms had no parallel in his- | 


tory? Was it not strong enough to imprison 
men and women by thousands in its bastiles 
without charge and without trial? Was it not 
strong enough to keep Statesout of the Union 
and place their people under the laws of tiie 
bayouet unul they altered their fundamental 
law according to its behests?) What greater 


| Strength could you give it except to change it 


a premium to the unprincipled stock-jobber || 


and stimulate his greed by transferring to his | 


pockets the honest earnings of honest men |; 


through legislative charters, and you throw | 
around this act the mantle of public virtue by 
telling him that ic is patriotic thus to aid the 
military, postal, and commercial interests of 
the country, Undermine the foundations of 
yablic virtue and this fair fubrie of human 
rene sooner or later will fall in irredeemable 
ruins. No :epublic ever was or ever will be 
ermanent unless sustained by public virtue. 
Ve have every evidence that a fearful work of 


demoralization is progressing with fearful || 


strides amoung our people. That demoralization | 
must cease or the days of the Republic will 
soon be numbered, and the patriot of future 
times, while lamenting the fall of ‘‘ the Greut 
Republic, ’’ will see what every patriot should 
now see, that ** honesty is the best policy ’’ for 
nations as well as individuals, 
There are doubiless many members who 


| bill. 


into an imperial government with imperial 
power? 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it my duty to defend 
the rights of my State, trampled upon by this 
While I maintain the just powers of the 
federal Government, | believe this duty im- 
posed upon me by my oath before high heaven 
in the presence of the members of this House. 
I should feel by voting for this bill that 1 would 
violate the Constitution and aid a system which 
eventually would result in a conflict of interest 
or of power between the national Government 
andthe States; thatl would be attempting ** to 


do in the foram what the rebels failed to do in | 


| the field.”’ 


With these views, should | vote for 
this bill, I should feel that I would be recreant 
to my State, my country, and my God. 


Rights of Loyal Citizens of Alabama. 


REMARKS OF HON. T. HAUGHEY, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tux Hovse or ReprReseNtTATIVES, 
March 2, 1869, 

On the resolution restricting the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Claims and providing for the payment of 
quartermaster’s stores and subsistence supplies fur- 
nisbed to the Army of the United States, and that 


it be so extended as to include the loyal citizens 
of Alabama. 


Mr. HAUGHEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 24th 
of last July I introduced the following joint 
resolution : 

Resolved, &c., That the benefits of the act of July 


| 4, 1864, restricting the jurisdiction of the Court of 


Claims and providing for the payment of quarter- 
master’s stores and subsistence supplies furnished to 
the Army of the United States be so extended as to 


'| include the loyal citizens of Alabama, 


The committee to which this resolution was 


favor bills of this character because they sup- || referred has been carefully examining the sub- 
pose it will advance their darling projeet of a || ject, and will report unanimoasly in favor of 








homes, their wives, children, and all that jifs 
holds dear and took refuge within the Union 


| lives and there remained until the close of the 


war. While many of these brave men were 


| fizhting in the ranks of the Union Army and 


exposing themselves to all the dangers, yj. 
vations, and hardships incident to camp |i(p 
their families at home were stripped of all their 
means of support by that very Army which 
should have been their shield of protection, 

kor reasons satisfactory to Congress the 
claims of these men have hitherto been ignored, 
Though the justice of the claims and the loya ty 
of the claimants can be established by rhs 
highest and most positive evidence, und though 
nearly four years have elapsed since the claims 
originated. they have thus far fuiled to be recog 
nized and still remain unsettled. The tendency 
of legislation in regard to such claims is to 
increase rather than diminish the difliculties 
attending their adjustment. 

According to existing laws it is of no avail 
that a claimant from a southern State can prove 
by demonstrative evidence that he never vol- 
untarily aided the rebellion. He may even 
prove by incontrovertible evidence that he not 
only gave no aid to the rebellion, but that he 
had served in the United States Army during 
the whole period of the war and aided to the 
full extent of his ability in suppressing the 
rebellion; yet from the simple fact that lis 
property was taken by the United States forces 
in one of the States declared to be in rebellion 
the payment of his claim is prohibited by the 
acts of July, 1864, and that of February, 1507. 
Even the widows and orphans of Federal so!- 
diers may establish the fact that they have 
been impoverished and brought to misery and 
want by the Union Army, and yet because 
they were residents of the South no compensa 
tion for their losses is permitted. 

The law of July 4, 1864, and that of Febru: 
ary, 1867, prohibits the settlement of all clains 
originating during the war in any of the rebel 
lious States, Tennessee and West Virginia 
excepted. They declare in effect that the loys: 
citizens of these States are not, according © 
the Constitution of the United States, entitiec 
to all the privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the several States, nor are they entitled to 
just compensation for their private propery 
that had been taken fur public use. The mere 
residence or domicile of loyal citizens during 
the war in any of these States is regarded as 
prima facie evidence of disloyalty, and is con: 
sidered a sufficient reason to deprive them 0! 
their inherent and inalienable rights guaran 
tied to them by the Constitution of the Uuited 
States. 

The object of the joint resolution now under 
consideration is to extend the benefits of the 
law of July 4, 1864, to the loyal citizens of 
Alabama, the law of February, 1867. to the 
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-y notwithstanding. All thatis sought in 
t the loval Citiz ’ Ala- 


mois thre Pens ot 
le placed upon an equal ing 


foot 
i citizens of these States that are not 
om the benefits of the law of 18 4. 

, auama is uo longera rebellious State. Her 
ate and practical relations with the 
ire now fully restored. A large major- 
people are loyal to the Government. 
Government of ited 


eler the the Un 


eed an overwhelming majority of her fight- 
men wot iid defend the Government against 
her Governments on earth. 
. of the Legislature and of the State and 
snty otlicers are loyal, and always have been 
val. Her constitution and laws guaranty 
ial rights and privileges to all. 


( 


1 » every O ther Government, and i In Case | 


A large ma: | 


They are | 


»veminently liberal and in entire harmony with | 
Republican pr inciples and with the enlightened 


| progressive spirit of the age. Alabama, 
_being a State inthe Union and of the 
it is sincerely 7 lieved that if the bene- 
. of the law of July 4, 1864, were extended 
¢ loyal citizens of Al abama that law would 
and as guardedly administered as 
State of the Union. 
fie loyal citizens of Alabama have a war 
story very similar in many respects to that 
‘loyal citizens in Tennessee, to whom claims 
vinating during the war in that State are 
authorized to be paid. Like the loyal 
l‘ennessee those of Alabama re- 
isted secession and rebellion tothe full extent 
their ability. When resistance was found 
hopeless they yielded a reluctant acqui- 


as safely 


any other 


zens of 


escence to a fate which they were powerless 


woavert. Like the Tennessee loyalists, thou- 

isofthe Union men of Alabama lay hid- 
den in caves and mountain gorges, and deep 
ravines, awaiting their chances to escape to 
the Federal lines. Many thus situated were 
e&tured by rebel bloodhounds, and if not 


stautly shot they were carried in chains | 
to loathsome rebel dungeons and allowed to | 


inzer and die from bad treatment, or to be 
aken from their prison cells by vigilance com- 
nittees and either shot or hung tor no other 
crime than that of Unionism. 

Likethe Unionists of East Tennessee a large 


number of the able-bodied Unionists in North || 


Alabama enlisted in the Union Army and 
fought with ituntil the end of the war. Though 
the Tennessee Federal soldiers largely out- 


numbered those from Alabama this ‘disparity 


in numbers is due to the greater difficulues to 
be overcome by the latter in reaching the Fed- 
eral lines. Itis fair to presume that the love 
of the Union was equally intense in the east- 
ern counties of Tennessee and the northern 
counties of Alabama, and that the difference 
in the manifestation of that love was solely 
due to the difference in the geographical post- 
_ ot these two Switzerlands of America. All 
the arguments, then, which have heretofore 
been ao in favor of the payment of loyal 
‘lalmants in Tennessee : apply with equal force 
= payment of loyal claimants in Alabama. 
o deny these men the small pittance which 
some of them elaim for prope rty taken by the 
Union Army upon the simple plea that these 
men were citizens of a rebellious State during 


Mi iller. 


Tariff Bill- ~Mr. 
the Government cannot 
permitting that rel 

Allegiance and 
correlative obligations | 
ment and the 
ance to the 
owes hun protection, 


' —_— . , ‘ 
be held blameless in 
potism to exist. 

are recipi veal and 


el des 


roteclion 


elween the Govern- 
ciuzen. The citizen owes allegi 

Government and the Government 
if the citizen refuses to 
obey the behests of the Government and mani- 
fests a desire to ove rihrow or attempts to over- 
throw it he is atraitor and forfeits his claim 
upon the Government for protection. And on 
the on rr hand, if the Gevernment is unwilling, 


| unable, or fails from any cause to protect the 





Wie War does not comport with that justice and | 


Magnanimity which have hitherto been char- 
acteristic features in the conduct of the Gov- 
frument toward its loyal citizens. It was not 
the fault but the misforiune that they were 

zens of these States during the war. Nor 
Was it their fault, but their great misfortune. 

their homes had been made the chosen 


e-ground of a causeless and wicked rebel- | 


Moreover, it was not their fault but 


rexceedingly great calamity thatthe United | 


ates Government failed to extend its pro- 
garin toits loyal citizens in these States, 
ive them falling into the meshes of a rebel 
polism, 


{ 
a8 


les 


If there is any culpability in re- | 


} 


| tablishing rules 


citizen the allegiance which the latter owes to 
the Government is absolved. A Government 
which is unable or fails trom any eause to pro- 
tect its eitizens can justly have no claims upon 
the latter for allegiance. 

At the commencement of the war a majority 
of the people in the southern States revolted 
against their lawful Government, and organ- 
ized in its stead a revolutionary one. A minor- 
ity of the citizens of those States opposed tne 
revolution and adhered to the lawful Govern- 
ment until they were overpowered by the rev- 
olutionists. The rightful Government, how: 
ever, for four long years failed to protect the 
minority, and suffered it to be ruled and con- 
trolled by the revolutionary government. ‘ihe 
citizens composing this minority were at all 
times anxiously desirous of resuming their 
allegiance, but during the whole of this gloomy 
pe riod the p rotecting arm of the Government 
was too short to reach them. Finally, however, 
when the Government did succeed iu conquer- 
ing this revolutionary majority, and resumed 
its sway over the rebellious States, the citizens 
of the minority with joy and exultation re- 
sumed that allegiance which they for four years 
had held in abeyance, but had never absolutely 
relinquished. 

Under such circumstances these Union citi- 
zens composing the minority had no right to 
expect that the Government in resuming its 
rightful authority over those States and in es- 
and regulations for the pay- 
ment of claims growing out of the rebellion 
would impose upon thein the same disabilities 
a: are imposed uponthe revolutionary majority. 
By existing laws there is no distinction made 
in those States between the innocent and the 
guilty, between those who tried to destroy and 
those who tried to save the Government. The 
rebel assassin is classed with the Union man 
who was the victim of his assassination. ‘The 
persecuted Union man is entitled to no more 
consideration than his rebel persecutors. No 
distinction is made between claims for supplies 
furnished to the rebel forces and those for sup- 
plies furnished to the Army of the United 
States. Allare reduced toa common level by 
the laws of July 4, 1864, and that of February, 
1867. 

In view of the long-suffering privations and 
persecutions to which the loyal citizens of 
Alabama have been subjected it would almost 
appear to be a work of superer gation to ask 
Congress for such a recognition of the ji ustice 
of their claims as has been granted to the loyal 
claimants of Tennessee and West Virginia. 
Four fitths of the loyal claimants in Alabama 
are small farmers of moderate limited 
means. ‘Their claims are geverally small, 
but though mall they are just and very much 
needed. ‘Irey are small when compared with 
the ability of the Government to pay, but large 
when compared with the ability of the elaim- 
ants to lose their claims. Their property that 
was taken for the use of the Army was such in 
many cases as was indispensable for the sup- 
port of their families. In many cases their 
horses, mules, cattle, corn, and hogs were all 
taken, and thus their oniy means of mukinga 
support were entirely taken away. KE the 
fan Federal soldiers who were at the 


” 
OT 


ven 


ilies of 


| time fighting the battles of the Union were thus 


stripped and left dependent upon the charity 


‘ding under a rebel despotism during the war || of their more fortunate rebel neighbors. 
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| their sufferings 


| misplaced. 
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In the latter part of March and beginning of 


April, 1865, United Stutes troops under the 
command of General Wilson marched through 
the very heart of Alabama, from the leunes 


see river on the nor 
the south. 


th tothe Alabama river on 
Lhey ond on the country through 
which they passed, givi ing NO receipts or vouch 


ers for any of the property taken or used by 
the Army. The iste people were generally 
tae greatest sulfe re bee ause they would not 


conceal their property, while the 


ever they had timely warning would usually 
carry off their property to remote and secluded 
localities and conceal it on the approach of the 
Army. All that these Union men want is 
simple, even-handed justice. They have com- 
mitted no crime, they have forfeited yo rights, 
they firmly adhered to the Government so far 
as adherence was practicable through good and 
evilreport. They were the friends of the Gevy- 
ernment before the war and daring the war, 
and are the friends of the Government to day, 
and if need be would fight in its defense. 

Lhis joint resolution 1S hO party measure, 
nor is it to be considered in the light of pohey 
or expediency merely. Iti Is & Measure which 
addresses itselfto the justice and magnanimity 
and liberality of Congress. ‘The reasons which 
induced Congress to extend the benefits of the 
laws of July 4, 1864, to the States of Tennes- 
see and West Virginia are equally foreible in 
the case of Alabama. ‘The provisions of the 
law have been justly and wisely extended to 
those States without any important losses or 
any serious detriment to the interests of the 
Government. It is believed that the aggregate 
amount of claims in Alabama is considerably 
less than in Tennessee, and that the payment 
of fraudulent claims can be guarded agatust with 
as much facility and elliciency in the former 
State as in the latter. 

Congress has hitherto responded very favor- 
ably and promptly to the appeals of the loyal 
ciuzens of Alabama in matters of political 
reconstruction. For this the lova. ciuzens of 
that State are profoundly graretul. A few of 
them again appeal to Congress for some degree 
of financial reconstruction. ‘Their property 
has been taken and used by the United States 
Army. T hey appeal to Congress tor compen- 
sation. It is confidently hoped and believed 
that this last appeal will be met with the same 


rebels when 


| promptness and with the same spirit of liber- 
| ality that characterized the responses to their 


former appeals. ‘The sectional and diserimi- 
nating features of the law being removed the 
long-neglected and down-trodden Unionists of 
the South will thus have cause to rejoice that 
and sacrifices in behalf of an 
imperiled Union have not been in vain; that 
their fuith and confidence in the justice and 
beneficence of the Government have not been 
They will thus have fully realized 
that this great Government of the people, for 
the people and by the people, knows no North, 
no South, no East, no West, but that the rights, 
interests, and welfare of all sections are equally 
favored and re —— 


Tariff | Bill. 
MARKS OF HON. G. F. MILLER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix toe Hovse or RepreseNtat 
March 2, 


The House of Representatives, in Committee of the 


RE 


IVES, 


LSGY, 


Whole, having under copsideration House bill 

No. 1349, entitled “A bill to increase the revenue 

from duties and me orts, au d tending to equalize 

exports and imports. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, the object 
of the bill under consideration is, as the ttle 
properly states, ‘* to increase the revenue from 
duties and imports, and tending to equalize 


exports and imports.’’ [bis bill, itis true, does 


|| not go to the extent that the friends of the tariff 
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i 
would desire, but it is one step in the right | 
direction. The friends of protection did all | 
in their power to have a judicious tariff bill | 
passed in the Thirty- Ninth Congress, but were | 
thwarted by the enemies of the measure. The | 
object of the bill is the protection of American | 
industry, and unless we build up and nurture | 
manufactures, develop our mineral resources, | 
and encourage labor, the laborers of this ecoun- | 
try will be reduced to the same condition as 
the oppressed of Karope, 

We, the friends of the tariff, do not want, as 
intimated on a former oecasion by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [| Mr. Garere.p, ] a prohibitory 
tariff, but we want it sufficient to protect Ameri- 
can manwfactories and labor, and at the same 
time produce a fair revenue. I am aware that 
it is the ery of free traders and of presses, (and 
I am sorry to say some American presses at 
that,) that itis the object of proteetionists to 
have a tariff so hign as to be prohibitory, and 
consequently abuse is poured out upon any 
man that has the independence to stand up in 
defense of American Jabor; and I wish it 
understood, Mr. Chairman, that we Pennsyl- 
vanians are not eaptious upon the sabject. 
We want a fair protection to all interests of 
these United States, and will maintain that 
view irrespective of abuse from any quarter. 
I am sorry thatso many members of this House 
representing the enterprising West should 
have been induced to imbibe the free-trade 
doctrine, which I hold is at varianee with the 
interest and welfare of this country. They 
seem to have forgotten the doctrine promul- 
gated by that mighty champion of the West, 
the gallant Henry Clay, who stood up on all 
oceasions for protection of American iudustry, 
and whose name will be revered by the masses 
of the American people down to the latest 
generation, 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if our friends in the 
West. Illinois for instance, would turn their 
attention to building up manufactories they 
could soon compete with the New England 
States, and would find in their own Statea ready | 
market for at least a large proportion of their 
agricultural products. Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, writing in London on the 22d of April, 
1771, to Humphrey Marshall, says: 

‘Every manufacturer encouraged in our country 
makes part of a market for provision within our- 
selves ond savesso much money to the country as must 
otherwise be exported to pay for the manufactures 
he supplies. Here in England it is well known and 
understood that wherever a manufactory is estab- 
lished in which is employed a number of hands it 
raises the value of lands in the neighboring country 
all around it, partly by the greater demand near at 
hand for the produce of the land and partly from the 
plenty of money drawn by the manufacturers to that 
part of the country. Itseems, therefore, the interest 
of all ovr farmers and owners of lands to encourage 
our young manufactures in preference to foreigu 
ones imported among us from distant countries,” 

Thus it will be seen that the opinion ex- 
pressed by that far-seeing philosopher at such 
an early period, if carried out at the present 
day will make these United States the most 
prosperous country in the world; and yet we 
hear Representatives on this floor advocating 
‘* tree trade,’’ which is nothing more nor less 
than favoring foreign manufactures and pros- 
trating ourown. and discriminating against all 
the great industrial interests of the country, 
and a strike atthe laboring man. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Brooks] and the 
gentleman from lowa [ Mr. ALLison ] seem to 
be ardent admirers and advocates of what I 
deem anti-American doctrine, The latter gen- 
tleman, who isamember of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, onall occasions opposes the 
protective policy, and if I am not mistaken, he 
willin a few years regret the course taken. 
Pennsylvania long since has taken a firm stand 
and will support no man who discriminates 
against American industry. We find that in 
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1866 after absorbing $82,000,000 in gold there 
was left upon us a debt of no less than 
$200,000,006 which was settled by transferring 
$280,000, CO0in bonds to foreign countries: and 


Death of Hon. James Mann—Mr. Blac 














with this | would refer to the statistics read by 
the honorable gentleman [Mr. Moorneap | 
who has charge of this bill. The aspect pre- 
sented, Mr. Chairman, is alarming, and unless 
something is done to check the enormous im- 


portations | fear our country will eventually be | 


brought to a pecarious condition. 

Mr. Chairman, | have a word to say about 
another system adopted which ought tu be done 
away with, and that is what is denominated the 
warehouse system. It allows a large influx of 
foreign goods without payment of duty thereon. 
The only true mode, in my opinion, isto abolish 
that system entirely, and require the duty on all 
foreign commodities to be paid when they are 
landed on our shore. This would be a pre- 
ventive of immense frauds and greatly increase 
the revenue to the Government. 

As the time allotted for the discussion of 
this bill is short | cannot go fully into the sub- 
ject of the tariff, but can only make a few cur: 
sory remarks. ‘This last session of the For- 
tieth Congressis now rapidly drawing to a close, 
and | regret that we will not have time to take 
any decisive action on this important subject. 
I will, however, refer specially to one item of 
imports that ifadequate protection were afforded 
could be manufactured in our own country, and 
that is linen cloth. In 1866 England exported 


to the United States 119,343,207 yards of linen | 


cloth, valued at £3,680,000 sterling, and for 
which the wholesale merchants of America paid 
at least $40,000,000 in currency. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, 
that the thanks of this nation are due to the 
gentleman from the Pittsburg district [Mr. 
MoorneaD] for the industry and perseverance 
he manifested in having this tariff bill brought 
before this House; and it is unfortunate for the 
country that in a few days it will be deprived 
of his valuable services on this floor. 





Death of Ion. James Mann. 


EULOGY OF HON, W. J. BLACKBURN, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1869, 


On the deathof Hon, James Mann, member from the 
second congressional district of Louisiana, 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
the indulgence of the House while I perform 
asad duty. It falls upon me to announce the 
death of Hon. James Mann, who took his seat 
asa member of this House from the second 
congressional district of Louisiana on the 18th 
of July last, and died in the city of New Or- 
leans on the 18th day of September following. 
I had expected that the various contests for the 
seat which he so nobly filled for only a few 
days would not have been permitted to prevent 
the formal announcement of bis death at the 
propertime. I was, therefore, rather surprised 
to find on my arrival here about a month ago— 
having been detained at my home by severe 
illness until that time—I1 was rather surprised, 
I say, to find that no announcement had been 
made of his untimely and much deplored death. 
It would be a shame, sir, if not a disgrace, 
were such announcement to fail to be made by 
some one of his colleagues. Hence | hesitate 
not to attempt the performance of the painful 
but imperative duty. 

It was not my good fortune, Mr. Speaker, to 
know the deceased member for any length of 


time; but during the brief period in which I |, 


had the honor of his acquaintance, I think I 


may say | became to know him well and inti- | 
mately ; for he was of tuat mold of manhood | 


which has nothing hidden, and of that gener- 
osity of soul which could conceal not even an 
impalse of a large and open heart. 

Of the early life of James Mayw I know 
absolutely nothing. I believe he was a native 
of Maine, and served in the legislative coun- 


kburn. 
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cils of that State prior to the late qd, plor 
war in this country. During that way |. 
known to have served bravely and gu/!.,._ 
a soldier in the cause of the Union and « 
erty. 1 know not the extent of his puijic . 
vices as a Civilian, nor the various phases ; 
ranks in his military career. | only know... 
at the close of the war he settled in the ex. 
New Orleans, where he was known 0). 
be loved. It was there that I first heey. 
quainted with him, soon after his ele tine i 
|| seat on this floor ; for this House has deo... 
1 that he wasso elected, and as his personal ty,,.,,; 
|| and admirer I am perfectly satistied with ),. 
| decision. a 
| Sir, in passing a few words of eulogy on the 
| memory of my deceased friend, I am glad to §,,; 
| that no great degree of eloquence or of geyiy. 
| is needed. I need not, if 1 could, indyjos ;, 
| any such strain as that exhibited over the dead 
| body of Cesar. My subject being more pyre 
and simple, the words and the figure of g,o0. 
want no such embellishment. aro 
To be a man in the true and natural sens 
| is the legitimate summit and fullness of ,), 
earthly greatness, and honor, and glory, [yp jj. 


be 


Au 


defiance to its scrutiny and its criticism, a); 
remain unscathed and without a blush, js ;\, 
fulfillment of all that God could ever require 
or expect in this life of any of his creatures, 
Of such a character and type of being, so {y; 
)as my knowledge and acquaintance extend, 
| was my deceased friend and honored colleague, 
| 

| 





| 
| 
| 
| able to stand forth before the world and jj, 
| 
| 
| 


| And I speak this not as a mere formal comp). 
ment, for with me on such occasions, the poor, 
/common words of courtesy are only a mock- 
| ery: but I speak what I say as coming from 
| the heart, and as meaning something. 
| James Mann was elected by a party with 
| which I had no sympathy, and came up here 
and took his seat with political sentiments dit: 
ferent from those entertained by myself. Bh: 
| our intercourse was none the less cordial and 
| pleasant, and only tended to exemplily the 
| beauty and wisdom of our system of govern- 
| ment—a system of government which we may 
hope and pray shall prove immortal. To dit- 
| fer politically is not only the right but the duty 
| of freemen ; but to allow this difference to rur 
| into personal hates and proscriptions and per 
secutions, is both hateful and eriminal. The 
| gentleman on whose death I speak had a sou! 
| too large and a heart too noble for this. Being 
| honest himself he accorded honesty of purpose 
| to those who differed from him, and loved them 
none the less socially and personally. Ali! i 
| this could with truth be said of every Aimer: 
| can citizen, how much more harmonious und 
| judicious would be our legislative deliberations, 
/and how much more happy our homes and 
pleasant our social intercourse! Neither a 
| great mind nor a generous soul ever persecules 
for opinion’s sake. James MANN was never 
accused of such folly and wickedness. 
Well and vividly do I remember our last 
interview. It wason one of those lovely nights 
| known only to the clime of my nativity and 
'of his adoption. It was in the city of New 
| Orleans, but a short time before his muci 
lamented death. Heembraced me cordially. 
' and with the fervor and warmth of a long-abse"! 
| brother. We walked to Canal street ani 
| ascended to a balcony where we could witness 
_in safety a torchlight Democratic processi0”. 
1 reminded him that the procession contained 
| many prominent Confederates whom he had 
| assisted in compelling to lay down their arms 
and acknowledge as supreme the cause 0! [he 
| Union. I was pleased to notice in him a live'y 
| love and even enthusiasm for the cause ‘°' 
|| which he had so bravely fought; and equa’ 
|| well pleased was I to notice in him no lurking 
|| feeling of hatred or jealousy toward ‘how 
| against whom he had fought—my perso! 
| friends and fellow-citizens. Vor all this I ioved 
| him the more; for thus I thought he dic bu! 


! 


‘| display the more aptly the true type of the 
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1 
: ¢ tospeak or judge as to the luture, 
| th ut the frie ds an { relatives ol 
\f should not mourn his death 1 


roa {> lit y ind lred 
Peeihe au 


iouthope. God has not willed that 
7 


is and noble and good should | 

rd forever lost. Such characters may 

{ , and with searcely a momen 
«: but they cannot fail to die **in hops 
ternallife which God, that cannot lie, 
| before the world began.”? They may 
a season, and perhaps suffer beyond 

1: but if ereation is not a mocke: 


arise and live again in 


‘rreased beauty and immortal happi- 


turning in sorrow and mourning trom 
} } } 4 4 { a } 
ol the departed, 1f 18 natural, an 


I 
more avail and utility. to sy1 


1 L 
lole with the bereaved and af- 





, eond 
i Ou honorable and honored dey arted 
left an afflicted tamily, a bereaved 
i rpl i¢ d ch ldren, lo wee p over his 
i bewail his death: and it becomes 
luty to at least sympathize and condole 
Those ot us wh ) | L\ wives an ] 

and who have lost friends and kin 
not need much special instruction 
aright in this matter. We shall 
\ know how to mourn with those 


I) nourn and weep with those who weep. 
ai at t 


lif 
Ally 


sign Ot Weakness: 


govert the contrary we shall find that after a 
we may ‘ 
l'o dif. © Comeau 


ly efforts for honors and greatness, 
circle and the 


private Walns 


hedutr at are exhibited the nobiest traits 
» £0 Pur f exalted manliness and true womanhood 
. it the outside world may see and know but 
) and at which it may scoff if it does 
lan . God in his wisdom and goodness has 


ed the most highly an 


a | 
Being 1 
i David never appes red so m yestic a id 


l,and so much like a man after God's 
irt, as when prostrate in prayer and 
th for his sick and dying child; Joseph 
seemed so manly as when he stepped 
in silence and unseen to drop a tear of 


g¢ told that his younger brother stil 


| 
nor was the meek and devoted Rachel 


i 
ialf so lovely as whet 


, ; {* ] 
weeping tor her 
of a . a } 

ren, and refusing to be comforted beca 
Vv were not! 


may well pause for a moment 
‘extend the poor boon of sympathy and 


HT 
i 


ence. we 
lolence to the bereaved family of our de 
red member and friend; while we 

n his untimely tomb one tear of sincere 


} 


row and regret. 


drop 





Uniform Suffrage. 


PEECH OF HON. W. J. BLACKBURN, 
» OF LOUISIANA, 
Ix rue Hovse or RepPreseNtATIvVES, 


January 30. 1869 


r +} 1 ] 


g the proposed constitutional amendment 
ixing suffrage uniform throughout the United 
Ss Pe 


BLACKBURN. 
position pending the acti 


ne of 


such deen interest 
importance—that I deer 
per that every State of 
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} 
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ente nto anvthing ‘ i re 11a i wey 
systema argume it what I say shall b 
adar 1+ . } } 
addressed » Lhe alb and unsopn a 1 ul 
} ' } a) ; 
derstanding and honest heart of the country 
val selcet Su 4 }- 
Ar Awha lS t that wv ] Ww T pose ft a 
: I 
? ’ , ‘ . . ’ ’ 
If | Inderstand corres \ S slinpiv to recom 
: Y* : 
mend a constitt Vision protecting all 
{ } } ] 
Tre snd quali ns in the natural right 
+ io + ; ; 7 
Ot Tranchise, rethe status ot this mgh 
} ' . 
Initorm and national. iuke 1t that the ab 
Stract question of the u ty ol granting to cer 
Sat ] oe - ray | 
tain Classibed poruor ol the com \ y the 


rage has been enforced, has been taken from 
the State authorities and re rulated by the na 
tional Government, I would be in favor of this 
proposed amendment if for no other reason or 
feeling than a desire to give to oth 
7 = 7 7S 
have given to me, it it 
just and generous 
i 


hose who rave it 








+ ) ‘ 
if itis bad I e less, as a mun of 
spirit, with a proper self-respect and resent 
ment, than thrust it back upon those who thrust 
> ° ? ] as — 
ijupon me. But I favor this measure upon a 
higher ground thanthis. Conced 
sition that all freemen in a free 


afety to the 


body-politiec be deprived o! 





of the franchise for any reason or ground short 
ot felony, lam willing to see the right of this 
} 


. 7 ° 1 ° ? 
exercise ( ed with a national guarantee. | 


am unwilling to see it remain subservient to 


he whims andwaprices of local and sectional 





freedom under our beautiful system and 
of government are men not exactly ignorant, 





’ ? i ; i 
in the real and vulgar ser and meaning of 
the term. but they are evidentiv resting under 
and actuated he iowest and m t stupid 

. } ; 
order of pre a prejudice Wh 1 our pa 
triotie forefathers who framed and put ito 
motion our system of government scornea to 
7 7 i r t 
notice, much less exercise apt ia e ava = 
} ? 
a man because ot the ¢ r otl t na 
! t ea ot 
’ 
s to | 
r ’ f ‘ 
rl ery and 
Re 1 
is and Has 
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tepubl y to See that the Gov 


can part 


~ 


ernment shall have a new an 

etus under the new order of things, and be 
vy nize l and adjusted upon the ideaot 
and overpowering nationality. If we 


’ 
are to give heed and give 


and direct | aione by an ea 


' 


tion against colo 





the Late War 


will have to be to wht over again 


petore treason against freedom is put down 
[ contess, sir, that this quest ot iffrage 





is one which suggests many in 
delicate points, especially as involving negro 
suffrage; and an intelligent citizen ot a tree 
country, if he desires to maintain and retain 
his freedom for the future and perpetuate free 
instit ith mis, will not approach such a q restion 
hastily, much less will he be influenced in his 
views and action by classified and sectional 
hates and prejudices. 
The greatest source of strife in this matter 
seems to be a fear of social equality and a per 


sonal mixing up and commibgiing of the races ; 


but if we view the question calinly : nd in the 


i 
igut of hist ry and common sense we shall see 
that this fear is both unfounded and unmanly. 


yreatest statesmen this ¢ Intry ever } hi j 
deemed it no personal disgrace nor polit 

hun ation to vote at the same pol with * Ire¢ 
negroes and if we consultthe dictates of com 
nou ser weshallbetaughtthat true ma vd, 
like true virtue in woman, is its own be pro 
tector, at 1 needs no per il immunity or class 
legislation to sustain and protect igainst 

i 

outside pr ire and the encroachments of 
menial and unworthy association. It is Ly 
t ime anda burlesque to manhood and per 
sonal decency to e yntend that beca ise a ¢ 


zen is your equal before the law and at th 


‘ } } ? t , } . 
Gentlemen who make such assumption KNOW 
cal of the negro character anu 


@ poor appreciation of the ins 


of the white man, and must think hi 
studied but seatteringly and comprebe : 

y the genius and tendenev of free re ati 
institutions. The negro in the South is already 
as thoroughly and « yin ple ely enfra ed a 
Vritten jaw Can make him if ean v y 
pin nly teil northern gentieme at there 7 
the South to day less of p nal equa y and 

cial | ercours petween the race bal the 
daysofslavery. And [ can assure them Iurther 


that there wae ulways 
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pandatterthe abolition of siavery, more 


onal teeing toward the negro than 


Kindly ped 


ing toward h 


j iveever heard ot ex IMmamong 
| a le of the North. Lhe meanest masters 

i 
were men who Caine trom the 


bever knew 
: and 


ercome their 


th asrash and fanatical A bolitionists 
fter their cupidity had oy 

nthropy and patriotism, and they became 
the owners of slaves, knew no end to their ex- 
and no limit to their tortures. 
then, gentlemen, with poor grace from any of 
you to object to the entranchisement of the tew 
colored men among yourselves, after you have 
freed by force the slaves of the South and en- 


ranchised them to a man; and not only so, 


aAclLIONS tcomes 


‘ 
I 
ollice many of their former masters ! 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it may seem that the 
truths | speak ** doth lack some gentleness and 
tine to speak them in;’’ it may be thought by 
some whose withers are galled that I ** rubthe 

wre when IT should bring the plaster,”’ But 


APPENDIA 


Ltension of Boundaries— 


ut have disfranchised and disqualified for 


my answer is that** truth is truth unto the end 


ot reckouing,’’? and was never indebted to a lie. 


If gentlemen do not wish their toes tread upon | 


- 


straight and narrow 
honor, and a Christian 


hey must get out of the * 
path’? which duty, 
patriotism dictate to me to follow, 

Let me say, sir, that of all the characters 
who now claim a name in the political history 
of this country, the so-called Democrat of the 
present hour, and especially the northern Dem- 
ocrat, is the last who should raise his voice or 
cast his vote against negro suffrage. And why? 
Because whenever and wherever this principle 
is ingrafted upon our statute-books they are 
the first and most eager to profit thereby. They 
seem to lack the nerve and the manliness to 
bring about that which they are the most for- 
ward and eager to grasp when accomplished ; 
thus placing themselvesinthe most unenviable 
attitude of one who is too cowardly to steal, 
but whois mean enough to be the first to appro- 
printe stolen goods! 

| know how it is in the South, and [think I 


know what northern Democrats expected of 


the Democrats of the South. I know that the 
Democrats of the South, while they have howled 
and are still howling against negro suffrage, 
stole it and appropriated it in the last election 
inmy State; and I think I know that the north- 
ern Democracy both expected and greatly de- 
sired this. Mr. Frank P. Blair, for instance, 
who was the first to disturb the quiet of south- 
institutions on southern soil, and who 
fought as bravely and gallantly as any man to 
bring about the condition of affairs which natu- 
rally enfranchised the former slaves, turned the 
back of his hand against their manhood, while 
he both craved and expected their votes! Such 
an attitude in politics is not only inconsistent, 
but it is something even more wicked. It is 
both unfair to themselves and unjust to their 
political adversaries for gentlemen to assume 
and seek to maintain any such untenable and 
humiliating attitude, As history passes on, 
yontiemen will look back and be ashamed of 


ern 


their acts before the ink of their record shall | 


have dried on the pages of their disgrace. 
But | have just said that the Democrats of 


the South have howled and are still howling | 


against negro suffrage. 1 am willing to inti- 


On the bill to extend the boundaries of the States | 


mate that this, to some degree at least, may be | 


I am wilung to say they are to 


an injustice, 


some extent becoming reconciled to what they 


deem sealed and inevitable. I believe the south- 
ern Democrats would bow in the future to 
negro suffrage without a murmer if the same 
rule could be made uniform, and if they them. 
selves could also be relieved from all disa- 


educated white men, who maint support tl 

(; er? : CXpect or at least desire to be 

allowed a many and as much po 11 i rights 
nd power as their former slaves? If it were 


in place Icould bere and now tell gentlemen 
« ae 


| trust to be permitted to do so hereatter at 
a2 more proper time—that we shall never have 


and harmony which we ought to have 
until white men are accorded as many rights 
under the written law and the constitutional 


arantees as are conceded to the black man. 


the quiet 


And I ean say now and here, legitimately and 
appropriately, that until suffrage in this coun- 
try is made uniform and is nationalized, we 
shall continue to have local strifes and sec- 
tional jealousies, which will tend more or less 
to mar that harmony of national unity which 
the proud and free citizen of a great and glo- 
rious Government should so much crave. 

in America, as there 
were once in Europe, and perhaps are still, 
Bourbons who neither forget nor learn any- 
thing. A prejudice becomes fastened to their 
souls, and it rankles and cankers in their hearts 
through life; and they persistently refuse to be 
taught anything more manly or less damning 
than a prejudice. 

So far as the South is concerned I have 
said we feel that negro suffrage is irrevocably 
and irrepealably fastened upon us. It was not 
of our choice or of our asking; but we are not 
so sure but it will result in special good to us 
even in a sectional point of view, leaving en 
tirely out of the count the question of national 


ee 
i fear, sir, there are 


| unity and national uniformity ; for by its insti- 


tution we shall be greatly increased in repre- 
sentation on this floor, a thing which I already 
see is much needed and **devoutly to be 
wished.’’ And I appeal to northern gentle- 
men of all parties to harmonize on this issue 
and let us have a great country and a strong 
Government, with a uniformity of interest in 
the great leading question of franchise, and a 
sameness of honorand glory, without sectional 
prejudices or local animosities. We have tried 


| a diversity of interest long enough, and the 


wounds thus opened need to be closed and 
healed, and the losses thus sustained should 
be at once gathered up and restored. 

trust, sir, and believe, this proposed amend- 
ment will be passed by Congress; and I believe 
it will be ratified by the necessary majority of 
the State Legislatures, and I believe much good 
to the country will result therefrom. ‘The 
6 
cease to disturb the equilibrium of legislation 
and the unity of the nation. We want rest 
and peace, with brotherly kindness, and a 


| sameness of interest, in a national sense at 


least, throughout the land. Then let us have 
uniform suffrage as an earnest of uniform and 
perpetual peace. 


Extension of Boundaries. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. TOOPER, 
OF UTAH, ; 
In THE HovseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 25, 1869, 


cf Nevada, Minnesota, and Nebraska, and the 
Territories of Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming. 
Mr. HOOPER, of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
when it shall be in order I propose to offer 


LO THE CONGRESSIONAL ( 


Mr. Hoop r. 


negro question,’’ I think, may then rest and | 


_ and constructed hundreds of miles of roads 


rLOBKE, 





40 pH ( ONG....3n News vei | 
d uppear, exists a colony of . 
hundred thousand stro: prosper 


ously in spite Of rigors Of Clinnuts 


liness of soil, and distinguishe: 
characteristies Of the most thrivi 
American communities. This eo), 
some twenty years ago in a say; 
ness, remote from other civilized 
divided from either ocean by vast spa 
ert. was, like the kindred colonies of Wo 
cliusetts, of Maryland, and of the ¢ i 
the offspring of religious persecution, 
secution which had not then the exe 
alleged, that the marriage institut} 
Mormons are antagonistic to the ciyi} 
of the age, for at that time the quests 
polygamy had not entered into the pub 
cussion of their religious faith, but wi . 
simply an outburst of the blind intolor: 
which has so often before driven the «,. 
disciples of a new religious faith from 
homes, with the loss of property and 
fame, and forced them to seek such asyjyy 
God in his providence opened for ¢ 
pation. Three times before had these 
founded a community and erected thei 
to the Christians’ God, whom they wors 
though with forms somewhat differ: 
those of the various sects which com) v 
visible church of this nation, yet relying se au 
the Bible as the foundation of their ys i to 
and each time they were pioneers in ci 
tion and the useful arts, and like the Py, 
in Massachusetts, the Catholies in Marviayd. 
and the Huguenots in Carolina, had bas aa 
their community on the foundations of : dir 
gion and law, and introduced the habits ot euge 
industry and the aids of mechanical inven : 
The newspaper and the school were | 
genous in their settlements. Nor, guided - 
were their movements by men born on Any a 
can soil and reared in the fullest devotion: wy 
American institutions, and composed as they ais 
were, in great part, of immigrants escaped frow ra 
the grinding despotism of European poverty Ww 
and inspired by fervent faith in our Govern ot 
ment, did they ever fail in their fealty to the the 
Republie nor exist a single hour without the ker 
overshadowing presence of the American flag 
These are not mere rhetorical figures, but 
serious statements of fact, for which I per liv 


} 





/sonally vouch and which [ am prepared in- 


contestably to prove. This people, healthily ¢ me 
grown now to the stature of a State, having rine 
subdued the hostile forces of nature in a region 
before considered adesert and filled the valleys 
of Utah with fertile farms, with successful lers 
manufactories, with workshops, with homes; 
having built up numerous cities and viilages ved 





and telegraphs ; having diffused the mountain 
streams over the barren plains, till all the fruits at 
and grains of the temperate zone now flourish work-] 
where only thesage-bush grew before; having ; 

established schools for all the children and 
built up a system of territorial government 


° rh W 


not inferior in practical excellence to any othet 


‘in the land; having, as the last and crowning erran 
labor, accomplished the grading of between ae 
three and four hundred miles of the great rail thea Sh 
way whose center rests on Utah, while its ex kn 
tremities reach the older States—this peopie, cp 
with this record, stands arraigned as thougi oak 
these acts were crimes and its very existence at | 
offense; and I, as its Representative, find my- ve 


the following amendment to the bill offered by || 


Mr. Asuury, of Ohio, to extend the bound- 


| aries of the States of Nevada, Minnesota, and 


bility and disqualification and placed upon a || 


yolitical equality with their former slaves. 
And, Mr. Speaker, without 


this question here, or that feature of it which 
relates directly to the disqualitied white por- 
tion of the eommunity and section in which I 
live, I would simply ask if it is deemed too 
muéh on the part of intelligent tax-payers, 


Stopping to argue | 


Nebraska, and the Territories of Colorado, 
Montana, and Wyoming, namely: 

Strike out the first and fifth and so much of the 
sixth sections of the bill as relates to Utah Territory. 

And on this amendment | propose to speak 
at this time. 

Sir, in the interior of the North American 
continent, peopling the narrow valleys that lie 
between mountains from which the snows aever 


self compelled to assume an attitude of defense eee 
and ask the interposition of the just and re vt 
tlecting members of this House between 
citizens of the Territory of Utah and an act 0 
which confessedly threatens its very existence, \. 
and seeks again to make those citizens (8° | 
victims of a persecution which they ure Jus z 
tified in believing forever ended. _ 

While ! shall indulge in no undue severl'y 
of language in opposing a measure which must 


> Ww 


have its origin either in fanaticism or in mo had 
tives still less excusable, and while J sha! t, 
refrain from unkind allusion to the chief spo” ot lit 








l‘erritoriesand States 
3 ure remote and the exercise of 


rity over them must of necessity 





{it were possibie to exXasperate 
to the point of resistance to law, 
c.) } at 

’ ACUTLUL ¢ smities Of civil 

V niin more terrible Would be 


neces than on any ot 


' 
n they aave 





been sinitten at 
| by the hand of violence. | 
ty the d 


am re- 
scription given by Colonel 
\ ire delivered before the Histor- 
~ vof Philade lphia, of a scene 

xcused for quoting is words 


tall 


by a similar ¢ 





{ 1slory Ol Warning a 
langers. He says: 
3 », ascending the Upper Mi 
v i ren its Waters Were | w, Wil 
| by land past the region of the: 


) 
Breed tract, 





ul y through the ILalf ‘ 
Lowa, ich the unsettled state of it 
, i appropriated as a Sanctuary ior ¢ 
wry s, und other outlaws. IL had ic 
Keokuk, at the toot of the low 
7 ‘arriage, and te contend forsome fragme: 
lirty il with the swarming iiies, the 
the locality. Fromthis place to 
water of the river returns wy eve w 
, ywhere sordid vagabonds and idle se 
intry marred, Wilhout being improved, 
} reless hands. 


lescending the last hillside upon my jour 
idseape in delighttul eontrast broke 


bial 




















view. Half encircled by a bend of the river 

4s} ul city lay glittering in the tresh morning 
‘ it new dwellings, set in cool, green gat 
“i up around astately dome-shaped hill, 
verry yas crowned by a noble marble edifice, whose 
rOVer A tapering spire Was radiant with white and gold 
% a ared to cover several miles, and beyond 

» background, there rolled off a fair country, 

l yy the careful lines ot fruittul husbandry. 

. iumistakable marks of industry, enterpi : 

- lucated wealth everywuere made the scene on 

as sugular and most striking beauty. 

yas & natural impulse to visit this inviting 

red iL procured a skill, and rowing across the 
} led at the chief whart of the city. No on 

, there. Ll looked and saw no one. IL could 
having i¢ move, though the quiet everywhere was 


rf that Lheard the thies buzz and the water-ripples 














watt yainst the shallow beach. Iwalked through 
iy tary streets, The town lay as in a dream, 
eSs some deadening speli of loneliness, from which 
omes: st feared to wake it. For plainly it had not 
oR tlong. There was no grass growing up in the 
ei. i ways; rains had not entirely washed away 
roaus its of dusty footsteps. 
untamn Let lL went about unchecked. went intocmpty 
{ ps, rope-walks, and smithies, The spinner’ 
pone was idle; the carpenter hud gone trom bis 
: yy ary ‘ ud gol i 
ourisn ‘-bench and shavings, his unfinished sash and 
having zg. Fresh bark was in th r’s vat, and the 
n al ‘h-chopped lightwood st d again thre 
ae soven. The blacksmith’s shop was edld; but 
men ieap and ladling-pool and crooked water 
other ere allthere, asif he badjust gone off { 
ening . No work people anywhere looked to know? 
eee tnd, It [ went into the gardens, clinking the 
riwe 4 


ween Ket-latch loudly after me, to pull the marigolds. 
tra irts-easeand lady-slippers, and draw a drink 








ts ex Water-so Nike n well-bucket and its noisy 
nocking off with my stick the tall ,beavy-headed 
POple, is and sunflowers, hunted over tt beds 
houga iuibers and ijove-apples, no one called ¢ 
roan any opened window or dog sp g forw i to 
ane in alarm. [could have supposed the people 
ad my- ‘iiden in the houses; but the doors were untast -, 
lense (whenat last I timnidly entered them I { i i 
i re s White upon the hearths, and hi to tread a 
7: 8 If walking down the aisle i intry 
n the ‘. (o avoid rousing irreverent echues from th 
i! . ror . . 1 
anes. ie outskirts of the town was ¢} y grave 
; But rad oft] thre oho 
S tke l i trom o r Pro 
C yi tlie i 
: 1; some of the stor \ ney : 
’ tesrecent, and their black inscriptions S33 
erity m’s hardly dried lettering i Lb | 
must . e-yard, out in the fields, I saw i pot 
»Wherethetrutt | 





i 
“1 boughs of 9 youngerchar 
roughly torn down, the s 

« barbecue fire that had been nse - 
m the tencing roundit. It wast 
‘tisthere, Fields upon fic . 





i 
‘ 
of 





4) 
s ia ) i 
‘ r i 
V iw i I i i i 
thet i t m raa 
( il bau i i i i 3 piel 
.W ! i i t 

» RYT iin "i i i macad 
‘ r }- t ~ t \ roi 
Liuese t i i ieran a int 
i my » and why I had had t I ’ 3 

ey w 1 Ww I ruil t 

i ma 

‘Though these men v . mo r less 
uuder wma ‘ o i L had \ 
pt ied mys¢ asia pa . a t Clie med 
i is to gain my good opini | told the 
~ voit al aa \ { t it a i Lipit 
nanul iri { HPN « Sed ug 
ertwent i i \ i waged 
War witli ra irs, and had 
en finally ‘ it V days belore tiny 
V i { i 1 eu 
su il rer s4\ i oat eu lt i 1 
t ! uf t i I iel he i, i i 
i l iaasy Dom 
i prow Sy 
i it] i \ 
fo tain of ne 
i ! f wiich 
Lin ada el na 
ee ents i ie 
ivebornea il 
side tl} na ve 
} es Ww 1 
SW ine stomed 
ul Liowed Wor 

out to! i 

pivVing t mh thie 





tious regard, tl 
ly defiled and de- 
rines they had 


} 
Variou S 


ep 


icitered 


aa well, con 








readtul design. B 
ide these, t led me to see a large and deep chis 
ered tbarbie Vase or Dustin, supported upon Vely 

Cer i >of marble, and of the si ofitie, of whieh 
t told ne romantic stories. They said, the de- 
luaed pei » ost ol Whom were linmnigrants from 
it listance, believed their deity countenanced 
their. ption here of a baptism of regeneration, as 





r whomsoever they held in warm affection 





in the countries trom which they had come; that 
here parents ‘went into the water ir their lost chil 
iren for their parents, widows for their 


young persons tor theiriovers; thatthus 





the great vase Game to be for them associated with 
i ir and distant memori and was thereiore the 
ect, of all othersin the building, to which they 
ittuched the greatest degree of idolatrous affection, 
Oa this account, the victors bad so diligently dese 
vied it, as to render the apartinent in which it was 
( tined, too noisome to abide in. 

‘They permitted me also to ascend into the stee- 
ple, tos where it had been lightning-struck on the 
Sabbath betore, and to look out, east and south, on 
W ed farins like those L had seen near the city ex 

the distanee. Here, in 


tending till they were lost in 
: ; 

















th ice of the pure day, close to the scar of Divine 
wrath lett by the thunderbolt, were ftraginents ot 
tood, with a bass drum anda steamboat signal-bell, 
of which I erward learned the use with pain. 
nae Vasaiier nigitiall, when I was ready to cross 
the rive nm my return. ‘The wind had freshened 
t ft. and the water! Ing roughly ito 
ny little boat, 1 ided higher up the stream than 
t rut i iis th ng,and iand iwiere 
i ’ im i r 1 té¢ {wv fos ee 
may e, among the dock and rushes, sheltered only 
by the darkness I t root between them and the 
lcame upon a crowd of several hundred buman 
es, W i novements roused from uneasy 
mcr ipo mia 
Pa ng t ra oD way to the git, I f ina 
re t ta ¥ « { in a pauper tunneli-shad 
li ead venders of ap] mid pea 
nits i) h, ng ering away in the 
t ik r t Ww er, su ‘ringiy on the ema- 
ited teatures o Til last re of a billous 
remittent fever. hey had done their best for him. 
Over $ ul w ! ing likea tent made ofa 
sheet two, he rested oma but partially ripped- 
ypen old sti lattress, with a hair sofa-cushion 
uuder his head f a pillow. Ilis ! . jaw and 
glaz eye told how rt a time he would monopo- 
line ese Juxuries: though a ingly bewildered 
i excited } m *n his wife, 
: it ing him to 
\ yKW te ay er 
watel in a r-sinelimng 
} tiure ed 
ry he edled—ia Lt L-t me 
hos nnerhbud therepulsiveduliness of t t 
‘ er lie, s gas Lremained, mu 
i rhis patient s eara INonstrous and i 
prayer, between the pauses of W Lt re 
eup l sobbing of two little girls, who were sitting 
up ona piece of drift-wood outside 
** Dreadfal indeed was the suffering of these for- 
caken beings. Cowed and cramped by eold and sur 


iraugge ij 


purn alternating as each weary day audnight 


trees t ! t rm the crippled v na 
i re ‘ i \ ata ’ 
« \ ends t ffer 
i V ld t ra 
wy had not ito qu the 
i brie i : i ek ' ren M fiers 
Lp ‘ { 
‘ i seu sit i Wil ti ey 
to ’ i s¢ whom t . k shiver it er 
wil i jet irrow 
“These were Morn ' in Lee county, 
I Wat, io I 1 W iN { t fy reenrtem . 
intheyeul mur Lord S46. ‘Loe eity wus Nauvoo, 
Liiin tui Mon were the owners of that city, 
buned Line i : I tia i i i Wwio tuad 
ped their plows, who had silenced their hammers, 
their axes, theirshutties and their workshop wheels; 


those who had put out their tires, Who bad eaten their 
tood, spoiled their ercuards and trampled under ioat 

ir thousands oft acres of unharvested bread: these 
v e the Keepers ot their dwWwetitnges, the carousers in 
their temple Whose drunken riolinsuitled the ears of 
li ra 

“Tt < it wa ; I turned from the wretched 
night watch of which L have spoken that I first lis- 
teved to the sounds of revel of a party of the guard 
Ww in the a vethe distant hum of the vorees 

mad) sor y arose dist net the loud, oath 


; 
iou, and the falsely intonated serap 





i vu ir socux Du lest this requiem should go un 
i ed, every now aud then, when their boist rous 

ies strove to attain a sort of ecstatic elimux, a 
eruel spirit of tnsulting trolre carried some ot them 
up inte the high beitvy of the temple steeple, and 
there with the wicked childishnessot inebriate- they 


md Shric ked, an ibeat thedrum that Lhad 
in charivaric unison their loud- 


lred at d 


» river flats. 


re than six hur 





rity poe ons Who were thus iying on th 

Lut the Mormons in Nauvoo and its dependencies 

had been numbered the year betore at over twenty 
isand. Where were they? They had last been 

seen carrying in mournful trains their sick and 


wounded, halt and blind, to disappear behind the 
western borizon, pursuing the phantom of another 


home. Hard!y anything else was known of them; 
ind people asked with curiosity what had been their 
tate—what their fortunes?” 

But I trust, sir, that any apprehensions of 


1 trust 


spect ol 


such evils may not be prophetic. so 


} 


because l know the deep-se ited ré 


he 
Mormons for the formsof law, and because | 
for a 


believe that while the 





moment 
in the late national 


s ragyie 
are still unhealed, and while amnesty and con 
ciliation are the watchwords of all parties, and 
while all 
lation to excel in works of charity and forgive 


ness and to inaugurate a lasting reignot 


men are inspired by a generous emu- 


weAaCe |G 


| cannot believe, I say, that under these cir- 
cumstances a majority of the people’s Repre- 


or AE ee Bee hes in oiete i teel 
entatives will deliberately so outrage the tee 


iolate the rights of the citizens of 
‘t ugainst them 
despotie as those which within our 


and \ 





measures as 





recollec 
} 


tion gained for Poland the sympathies and 


aS 


drew down on her oppressors the exeeration 


of the whole unprejudiced portion of the eivil- 
ized world. 
I trust, sir, that 


will vote his bill without a 


no member of this House 
exatmina- 
and of the changes which 


region affected. 


areful 
on carertul 


tion of its provisions 


} 


t meditates on the map of the 


The boundaries a { tah, aS Will be seen ata 


lanee. are already those indicated by nature 





is fitted to divide adjoining States, and tts 

nits are m ch less than those of any other 
lerritory. Its form is nearly square, and the 
vr iphical centre is made contormable to the 
; able centre of population But this bill so 
cuts and mangles the Territory as to diminish 


its size to the point of insignificance and to 
v de- 


shear it of its fair proportions and utter); 

ee 
stroy itssymmetry. Asthoughin very mockery 
of the wishes of its inhabitants itis sought to 


reduce it to a narrow strip of country running 
north and south, containing only about twenty 
two thousand square miles, and even cutting 


off from its northern frontier all the settlements 


nearest to the Pacifie railroad ; thus preventing 


' + 4) ae Or — 
that great thoroughiere ior which e ¢ 4 
; 

of Utah have so ardently longed and « h 
they have so cordially welcomed and hav RO 
riandiy #8 isted to build from even touching the 
a a that ee de ra 

lerritorv within which it is intended to coniine 
them! Are gentlemen afraid to allowa ect 


} and that 


contact hetween theirown ¢clyv iization 
of Utah that they should thus seek to build up 
artificial boundaries between the two and con- 
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lio. ov Reps. 


ithin a Chinese wall of territo- 
-Mormoni m 
not involved, or some other appe aling equally 
to spe al prejudice, 1 do not hesitate to say 
that amap thus disfigured with mutilations 
would not for a moment be contemplated with 
Will the members of this House allow 
this prejudice so to overcome their judgment 
and sense of justice blind them to the 
enormity of the proposed change? I do not 
believe it. 

Moreover, to accomplish the end in view 
the boundaries of three States and four Terri- 
tories are also to be changed, and one ‘Territory 
is to be blotted from existence; in fact it is 
as though a legislative earthquake had pre- 
vailed upon the map and so transposed the 
atts that each could searcely identify any 
emae that which formerly belonged toit. The 
States of Nebraska and Minnesota, already 
cont aining y the one sixty thousand square miles 
— the other filty thousand square miles, are 
“ach to be ne rarly doubled in size; while Ne 
hundred and eight thou 


fine the latter 


rial limits? Were the que tion of 


favor. 


“as Lo 


vad: a, contt Lining gy one 


sand square miles, 1s given some twenty-two 
thousand square miles now belonging to Utah 
and containing some ten thousand of its peo- 
ple. An even larger amount of populi atlon Is 


to be transte 
without Lor al government 


‘Territory now 
and nearly destitute 
except the transient 
drawn there by the work on the railroad ; : while 
a venerous slice is appropriate -d to Colorado, 
ieaaied 1 six hundred miles from its capital and 
all a allocal government. | 
of the it is said, to gain some votes 
for the measure by reason of this 
mutilation, to which 


rre d to Wyoming . 2 


of inhabitants settiers 





jut the authors 

bill hope, 
’ } 

whotesalie 


make legal the consent 


of three State Legislatures must be obtained 
beside that of Congress. By giving to the 


States of Nevadaand Minnesota and Nebraska 
additional territory it is claimed that the Rep- 
resentatives of those States on this floor will 
be brought the bill. This may be 
States now small in size | 
could understand the te mptation on the part 
of their Represeutatives to plead local interest 
Inextenuation of an act violative of real justic e; 
and particularly in the case of that State which, 
lying contiguous to Utah, would absorb a large 


to sustain 


so, sir; were those 


portion of its industrious population to assist 
In paying the taxes already so onerously bear- 

ing on her citizens. Butif these gentlemen 
are at present awayed by an argument of self: 


interest like this it cannot be that they have 


reflected on the great injustice mflicted on the 
people thus expetriated; for while Utah, by 
industry and economy has thus far escaped all 


territorial indebtedness. the citizens thus forei- 
bly transferred—sold like serfs with the soil 
they till—would be maie 
gations they never incurred, and in fact com 
pelied to pay the debts contracted by their 
neighbors. Surely no man’s sense of right can 
be so blunted as to permit his approval of a 
wrong like this. 

No; the end sought by this measure is not 
the promotion of Justice nor the benefit of the 
region affecced. It is the destruction of an 
obnoxious system of religious faith through 
the temporal ruin of its ‘disciple s. That it 
would result as intended of course I do not 
believe; for all the persecutions of the Mor- 
mons thus far have eventuated in the increase 
of their prosperity. It is true still, as it ever 
has bee n, that the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the church. But if it were possible 
thus to extinguish Mormonism in the United 
States it could oniy be done by the expatria- 
tion of the eni:rs neople. Similar things have 
been done in ciuer ages s and lands, it is true, 
but at what fearfulcost? A hundred thousand 


responsible for obli- 


of the citizens of France were destroyed and 
expelled during the great religious contests of 
that country ina single century ; and the result 
was the emigration of the best of her scholars 
and artisans to Holland and Britain and Amer- 
ica, and the ingrafling upon the learning and 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL 


countr rapid 


unions 


those and the 
the influence of free instit 
and useful arts that have con- 
tributed y and prosperity. 

But can such a thing, in this age of enlighten- 
ment, occur in free and tolerant America’? 
Can this Republic institule oppressive measures 
against her own citizens for the purpose of 
driving them weeping from her soil ? i 
sible that she can be so indifferent to the growth 
of new States, to the increase of population, 
to the production of material wealth, as delib- 
erately to wage war ona whole community like 
thatof Utah, which has sotriumphantly demon- 
strated its power of self-support and _ self-goy- 
ernment? I am confident, sir, that this cannot 
be; and in order that the people of the coun- 


industry of 
growth under 
of those s¢ 


lenees 


» lee ] seal 
oO greatly lotheirgiory 


Is it pos- 


try and their Representatives may not be igno- | 


rant of the true character and history of the 


people against whose prompe ‘rity the measure | 


is directed | must be pard loned am a rapid 
review of their past record and th 
condition. 

At the early history of the Mormons I shall 
but glance. Theirexpul 
from Illinois will in after times constitute one 
of the darkest, the most painful, and most 
shameful chapters in American history. Long 
before a st uspicion existed of their practice of 
polygamy they were driven from State to State 
by the bigotry and avarice of their neighbors, 
who impiously coveted their valuable improve- 
ments while their piety could not tolerate a 
difference in religious faith. I trust there is 
no such feeling in the land to-day, And every- 
where as this persecut ed people in search of 
freedom of planted colony after 
colony on the frontiers of civilization did they 
establish monuments of their industry and in- 
telligence which were the wonder of all behold- 
ers. In Missouri they introduced implements 
of culture and mills for grinding grain and laid 
the corner-stone, which still remains, of atem- 
ple to be reared for the worship of the ever- 
living God. Their industrial achievements in 
Iilinois are well known; and 
violence and the ravages of time and the ele- 
ments have been able yet to obliterate the e vi 
dences of their industry and skill. 
vieody extinetion of their hopes in that State 
they turned their faces again westward, re- 
solved, like the Israelites of old, to dare even 
the terrors of the unexplored wilderness and 
the tender mercies of the beasts of prey rather 
than longer trust to the charity and justice of 
their fellow-Christians. 

With this stern resolve they crossed par- 
tially settled lowa in 1816. Being scantily 
clad and but poorly provisioned, many per- 
ished by the way. The close of the autumn 
found them encamped upon the banks of the 
Missouri, in what was then called the Potta- 
watomie country. 
town now known as Council Biuffs. 
In the spring of 1847, when preparing to send 
forward their pioneers to seek out a home and 
a route thereto, the United States Government 
ealled upon the Mormons for a battalion of 
five hundred men toaid in vindicating its honor 
in the conflict with Mexico. In spite of the 
sacrifice involved in a compliance with this 
call there was no hesitation in the response, 
and the men promptly volunteered. They 
made the march across the continent under 
the command of Colonel Philip St. George 
Cooke, and were honorably discharged in 
southern California the following year. The 
congratulatory order of Colonel Cooke is full 
of the most unqualified testimony to their 
patriotism, subordination, endurance, and gen- 
eral good conduct, and | invite its perusal by 
all who still credit the injurious calumnies with 
which we have been assailed: 


[Order No. 1.] 


Hrapgvarrers Mormon Battanron, 
Mission OF San DieGo, January 30, 1847. 
The lieutenant colonel commanding congratulates 
the battalion on their safe arrival on the shore of the 


Conscience 





out the 


P pre sent 


sion from Missouriand | 


GLOBE 


Hooper. 


not even mob | 


After the | 


Hlere they wintered, laying | 
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Pacifie ocean and the conclusion 
two thousand milies, History it 





Vain for en equal march of intans 
of it has been through a wilderness wi 
but savages and wild beasts are t 


where, tor want of water, there is no lix 
There with almost hopeless labor we b care 


wells, which the future trave ler Willen Ws 
a guide who had traversed them we * ‘ 
into trackless prairies where water was av 
povent tl marches. With crowbar and pi 
hand, we have worked our way over moun 
seemed to dely aught save the wiid ¢ 
a passage through a chasm of living ro 
row than our wagons. To bring these tire: , 
to the Pacific we have prese rved the strength «tr 
mules by herding them over large tracts. whi. 
have laboriously guarded without loss, Thee 
of four presidi ox of Sonora conce sin he “dwt 
walls of Tueson gave us no peace. We on t 
out with their artillery; but our intercours " 
citizens was unmarked by a single ct of it if 
Thus marching, half naked and h; alt { fed, 
upon wild animals, we have discovered a; 
road of great value to our country. 

Arrived at the first settlement ot C r 
a singie day’s rest you cheerfully ti urned Lotti fy 
route to this point of promised repose to ey 
a campaign and meet, as we believed, thy 
of the enemy; and this, too, without ey 
season your sole subsistence of fresh me 

Lieutenant A. D. Smith and George Stoner 
the first dragoons, have shared and given ren 
able aid in atl these labors, 

Thus, volunteers, you have exhibited «oy 
and essential qualities of veterans. But wy 


K ane 


alt 





at, and bj 


z 


1 li 


id mad 





1 


mains undone, Soon you will turn your stri 
tion to tue drill, to svstem ain’ l order, to f 
which are all necessary to the soldic 


By order of Lieutenant Colonel P. St. Geore 


P.C. MERRILL, 4 

Returning eastward these men found 
families in the great basin of the Sait 
The advance-guard of the Mormon emigra 
reached Salt Lake valley 
selected the present site of Salt Lake ¢ 
built a fort otf some strength as a prot 
against the Indians, and planted some : 
crops, @ portion of which partially matur 
A tew of these pioneers under the lead 
President Young returned to the Missou 
the same fall, leaving the majority to plow 
plant during the following season. Theirs 
sistence through the entire winter was in ) 
a root growing wild and pointed out 
Indians as capable of supporting lite 
few cereals and roots brought with them 
saved for planting, for such were the 
culties of transportation through the e! 


on Julv 24, 1847 


hundred miles of mountains and deserts the 


traversed that it was with the greatest 
culty they could bring the necessary imp) 


ments and grains and roots for seed. Now) 
man save Colonei James Bridger, a 
at lort Bridger, and a mountaineer 1 
Goodyear, was found in the r 
quently the Mormon pioneers were wi 
masters of the country, with no nei 
cept the wild and degr: aded Utah ani ds Sh 
Indians, whose frie ndship was courted tor 
sake of peace and has always been retail 
througha policy y of liberality and justice. 
opinion of Colonel Bridger was e xpressed | 
it was impossible to raise grain in that reg 
and that immigration to the ——. basi 
would be followed by starvation. Ne i 
trusting in the Providence of God a 
bering the persecutions of man, the commun 
resolved to dare the alternative. 

When the buik of the immigration 1 
the valley in 1848 they found that much 


cLON, ( 


nd re 


been raised for their support, besides a ia: 


percentage preserved for seed. Rations 
bread were issued and used, and the 


were again in acondition of comparative sate’ 


and comfort. ‘The march of 1848, as may 


supposed, was attended with great hardsh\ 


The immigrants were deficient in transpo! 


tion, and suffered from a scarcity —_ . 
and the severe toils of the j journey (ir 
mortality resulted from disease, old ag 
other causes, and it was said that the trail 
the 1s 


e, 


eae could be followed in 154! 
the graves of the dead they had lett on 

route. Yet itis wort hy of note that du 
that pilgrim: ie of four months’ 
neither the spinning- wheel nor the loom ¢ 
to do its work, the large wagon and the 8. 


dqurau 


is 


al 
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) 


fi.) 














x y tor r 

\ Sil re re OW 

idreds ot r which 

was spun i I woven 

journey. [very means was utilized 

\ a a even the faithtul cow gave her 
er ‘n the yoke, and furnished mili at 
the sustenance of the children she 


vn during the day. 
Mid e ; are some ot the incidents con- 
is lh the planting of this colony which 
eth ot y sought to be legislated out of existence 
wis calumnies charging the Mormons with 
6 ess, immorality, and disloyalty are all 
a i bv the facts of history. The first print- 


-s ever taken west of the Missouri river 
1) tablished by them at Independence in 
d 5 [he first newspaper in the great basin 
- F Salt lake, where now there are three, 
\, | helieve the first in San Franc 
1¢© Mormons. ‘The 
rled in the great 
ollicials, was 


18Co, were 
nite d 
save 


Mor 


by t lirst 
fi interi 


raise d by 





sila ib 


i 
(,overnment 


Well dol know the spot where the first 
typ te’ wae raised, and from the top 
th flog ted the stars and stripes, while 


a the country was known as Mexican terri- 


1; obedience to Mormon love of law 


rand of the institutions of our coun- 
of their first acts after reaching their 
me was to meet inconvention and form 


overnment and send a Delegate over 


thousand miles to Washington, and ask 


gr parent Government to extend her protect- 
t, 184; g care over them.* 
e regard to the Christian temper of the Mor 


i¢ the infancy of this colony there 
it » indi putable evidence. 
ew settlement 
y sufficient, rict economy, 
wants, besides something to spare to ¢ 
W i y Calitornia immigrants who crowe dk d the 
s during that season in their march to the 


MN ic shores and whose lack of expe 


The year 1849 
with an abundant 
with st 





rience 


used much sickness and great loss of 


. Multitudes fell by the way-side, and 
if those who succeeded in reaching ‘* the 


ss 


f-way house,’’ as they styled Salt 


‘ e City 


y, were sadly in need of rest, medical 
nt, and good nursing. The ill-health 
many forced them to remain there for atime, 


[numerous lives were save d by the careful 
. tching and tender nursing of some good old 
er by the bed-side of the suffering stranger. 
everal years Salt Lake City was more or 
COT pital for emigrants durit 


i OSpl 


ig the fall and 


discourse delivered by Daniel 
prominent dignitaries of the 

rmonchureh, on the occasion of the tourth anni- 
iry of the entrance of the Mormons into the 

f the Great Salt lake: 

It has been thought by some that this people, 
ed, maltreated, insulted, robbed, plundered, 
ered, and finally distranchised and expatriated, 
their 


from a 
one of the 


Extract 
Wells, 


Y i naturally feel reluctant to ag: win unite 
vith the American Re »public, . 

'N » wonder that it was thought by some 

would not again submit smanaln es 


wt 


that 
even while we 
scorned and ridiculed) to return to our alle- 
urecountry. Rememberthatit was bythe act 
iri ra ecountry, notours, that we were expatri- 
id then consider the opportunity we had of 

mir s other ties. Let this pass while we lift the veil 
ish ow the policy which dictated us. That country, 
(Constitution, those institutions were all ours; 
P ‘hey are still curs, Our fathers were heroes of the 
yoiution, Under the master-spirit of an Adams, 
\ veflerson, and a Washington, they declared and 
' intained their independence, and under the guid- 
‘of the spirit of truth they fulfilled their mission 

ereunto the *y were sent from the } presence of the 

Father. Because demagogues have arisen and seized 

eins of power should we relinquish our interest 


et 


t country made dear to us by every tie of 
: ition and consanguinity ?” . . , ” 
(i 40Hose Who have indulged such sentiments concern- 


<us have not read Mormonism aright, 


for never, 
ever, will we desert our country’s cause; never 
L Wil we be found arrayed by the side of her enemies 
gi she herself may cherish them in h er own 

Although she may launch both the thunder- 

Sol War which may return and spend their fury 


- ler own head, never, no, never, will we permit 
¢ weaknessof human nature to triumph over our 
ref country, our devotion to her institutions 

~ ied down to us by her honored sires, made dear 


‘ thousand tender recollections.” 


CONGRESSIONAL 























eNST OF; b aaj s ver Hoone? 
\ S ison } t i ne i} if 
cident toa long rney When the stranger 
: ; 
i I udoa i \ Lo l eed they 
ex ied their brol lown s < tor fresh 
nimais, re litead their supp of breadstutfs 
and having improved their he ith by a tree use 
of vegetable went on their way rejoicing. 
Captain Stansbury, who spe nt a year among 
the M : , 
th WOrMmMons Whiie engaged on » Cre ernment 
survey of the Great Sa iy in 1349 OU, In 
his report gives the tollowing frank testimony 
to the character and dealings of the people: 
“In dealings with the erowds of emigrants 
that passed through thei he Mormons were fair 
tnd upright, taking no advantage of the necessitous 
ondition of many if not most of them. They so:d 
them such provisionsas they could spare at moderate 
prices, and such aos they themselves paid in their 
dealings with each other. Int whole of our inter 
eourse with em, which Insted rather more than a 
year, Leannot reter to a single instance of fraud or 
extortion to which any of the party was subjected; 
ind I sti yinclinet op itbatt irges 
t thay npr 1 fagar heminti I ] t 
rose « ier from interested misrepresentation or 
crroneou rmation, Leertainly never experienced 
ny 1 ifim my own » bor did L witness or 
irotany tumce ot itin i isc ol others Ww ie 
Lresided among coe h 
t rsettloment were disposed to disregan Ut heirelain 
t land they « 1 i, tu ridicule the municit il 
lations of their city, ay a te troupe wantonly 
upon their rights. Such offenders were promptly 
d by the authorities, madeto pay asevere fine 
il me instances were imprisoned or made t 
labor on the publie works; a punishment richly mer 
ited ant d which would have been inflicted upon them 
in any civilized community. In short, these people 
presented the appeauranee of a quiet, orderly, indu 
trious, and well-organized society, as much so a 


would meet 


wi ! 
rights of personal property as 


mycity of the Union, having the 
periectly dectined 


iii: 





religiously res] ted as with ourselves; nothing 
being further from their faith or practice than the 
~ if communism, which has been most errone 
usly supposed to prevail among them. The main 
peculiarity of the people consists in their religious 
tenets, t form and « ent of their church govern 
ment which isa theocraec ind in nature =) 

i of ther dou t } tion 

A few words of evidence may not be amiss 


} 
i 


in re card to the orderly character of the M 


mons and their capacity for self government, 
especially when the witness 1s one suspect d 


} 
i . 


no the whom 


partiality for 
Lieutena 


of people 
nt Gunnison, 


SaVsS : 


seribes, 


speaking oO 


same period, 


“We found them in 


all the order of legislative, judi 















ficers regularly filled under a eon 

nently republican in sentiment and I 
ligion: and though tl rority of C ss has not 
yet sanctioned this government, presented 
and petiti mead fe rT ceed with all the routine 
of an organized selt rnpeople under the tith 
of a Territory, they b satisfied to abide t } 
time in accessions of strength by numbers, when they 
may be deemed fit (o take asevereign position, being 
contented so long as all wed to enj th substan 
under the shadow of a name. They levy and collect 
taxes, raise and equip troops for protection in tall 


gnty on the soil they 


xlue to use afterward.” 


sovere) to conquer trst 
and sul 


Gunnison also add 
others in re 


le. and says that 


s his testi 
fairy dealing 


food ™ 


’ price than at | 


gard to the 
} was sold t 
¢ 


’ 
migrants ata | 


four hundred miles nearer to the States. 
The progress of the colony was what you 
might expect from such a beginning. In 1850 


there was Lake City, 
now containin 


itants, wi 


not a shingle roof in Salt 
inhab- 
dw Il- 
It isaremarkable 


thousand 
th splendid churches, theaters, 
ings, and business houses 
fact, too, that most of the fortunes which were 
realized in Utah in mercantile pursuits pre- 
vious to 1863 were made by those who were not 
while I have never known of a farm 
being opened, a mill built, and scarcely a house 
rected by any those of that faith. Thus 
it is shown that to the Mormons belongs the 
credit of redeeming from the complete sterility 
in which they found it the now magnificent 
valleys of Salt Lake. The population other 
than Mormon has never, in my opinion, ex- 
ceeded two and a half per cent of the whole. 
The fact that avery large proportion of our 
people are of foreign birth is one that should 
give us favor in the eyes of the Government. 
We have expended over $5,000,000 in the pro- 


g nearly twenty 


Mormons; 


put 


a“ 


Ilo. « EPs 
n nm Of immigration from foreign lands 

While many of the States operate s} alt 
< t ule considerabie expens for the pur- 
pose ot bringing foreign immigration within 
their nits, the whole country is sensitively 
ive to Uti lmportance of this means of in 
creasing its power. With an immense area of 


our wondertul resources, 


nothing is so essential to the nation as abun- 
dant labor. Now, the Mormons have not only 
materially swelled the aggregate of immigra- 
tron. but they have created ; ystem of man- 


agen nt which is alrea ly famous for 
and has attracted the attent 
h Government and eaused 
tion of our agent in England by a parliament: 
in order to learn the means 
have so successfully transported 
of thousands from th 


its excel- 
ion of the 
the examina- 





ary « ommission, 


by W hich we 


our teus 


e one continent 


to the other. Verily,a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country. 

| have alluded to the Indian policy of the 
Mormons and its excellent effect; and as the 


has bye come one which excites 


anxiety of the whole country I must be par 


lidian questi 


the 





doned for pointing with justifiable pride to 
results which show the wisdom of their leaders 
in this re spect to be far inexeess practically of 
that of our neighbors. We have acted on _ 
principle that it is cheap er to feed these savages 
than to fight them: ae » Indians have ne r- 
mitted the passage of the enn trains with- 
out the loss of a life or of a dollar's worth of 


rood was of 


sconstri 


sustained 
uilroad sinee it 


s. The first loss ever 


property on the ri iction 


Compared with the Indian troubles of other 
sections those of Utah have been trivial. Lhe 
whole expenditure of the United States on 
account of Indian wars there has been but 
$75,000, while millions on mill ons have been 
spent all about us without accomplishing any 


1? 


durable peace, Vhe se expenses too woul i hy ive 


been much greater but for the supplies of food 
and forage drawn from our se 


ttlements at nom- 
inal prices 
Another material advantage derived by the 


at large from the existence of our col- 


country 


ony is the great assistance it has rendered in 
the settlement of the surrounding region. It 
will need no detailed statement to convince 


centlemen of the immense aid rendered by such 
# colony in such a wilderness 
of the 
f ente rprise 3 like the over 
graph, and the Pa 
much to say that 
no existence 


to the peopling 
Territories and to the success 


| the tele- 


adj icent 
land mail, 
cifie railroad. It is not too 
had of Utah had 
enterprises must of 


tarded for years k nger, 


( 


the colony 


these neces- 


and 


Sitvy have been re 


might even yet be only dreams of the future. 
And yet, notwit hstanding our value to the 
country, it has alway sbeena matterof extreme 


ditheut ty to obtain 


the ordinary legislation 
needed to prot ect our il idustry and property. 
It is only within a year that we have been able 
to secure an extension of the publie land sys- 
tem over our Territory, a delay which has pre- 
vented us from availing ourselves of the liberal 
preémption and homestead laws enjoyed in the 
States and other Territories. We have borne 
these harsh and unjust discriminations with 
patience ; but they deepen our disappointment 
he attempts now made to impose upon us 
still greater hardships. 

It is proper that | should now allude to the 
accusation that the people of Utah do not suffi- 
ciently honor the courts of justice. ‘This state 
ment is the exact reverse of truth. A _ well- 
regulated and impartial judiciary is regarded 
as the very foundation of eivil government, and 
Utah has her system of territorial courts as 
well as those ofthe General Government. The 
error may have grown out of the fact that 
Mermons, in the settlement of disputes, pre- 
fer arbitration to poenion as being q! ric ker 
and cheaper. The courts, , are always 
open to those who pre fer suits at law, and the 
judgments of these courts are respected and 
enforced. That Utah contains some bad men 


at 


h ypwever 
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Ho. or Reps. 
is unquestionably true; with our frontiers it 
can scarcely be eX] ected of us to excinde all 
such. Yet there is no m re justice lu hoiaing 
the citizens of Utah responsibie for the acts of 
vicious individuals among them than there 
would be on the part of the Mormons in charg- 
ing the whole people of the United States with 
fhe Wrongs perpetrated upon them in Missouri 
and Illinois, or than there would be on the part 
of the civilized world in charging upon the eiti- 
zens of this District the untimely taking off 
of the late Chief Magistrate. Nor can it be 
justly made an extraordinary offeuse if some 
shall have assumed the cloak of religion for 
evil purposes. When you will potntus toa 
lerritory where there is no hypoerisy or crime 
we will acknowledge our responsibility for this 
imperfection. Let him amoung you who is 
without sin Cast the lirst stone. 

But the important influence on the country 
of Mormon eulerprise has not been contined 
to Utah. Itmay not be known to all who listen 
to me to-day that the disciples of its faith 
have borunea leading partin the setthementand 
improvement of other porbions, ‘The first dis 
covery of gold in Calitoruia in 1847-8, which 
excited the whole e:vilized world and precipi- 
tated Upon the Pacitic coast that avalanche of 
Immigration which tran sformed a Seni wilder- 
ness into proud and populous States and car 
ried the frontier of American settlements to 
the very ocean was made by a portion of the 
Mormon battalion of Colonel Cooke after their 
discharge from service. The first mint for 
coluing that treasure into a circulating ecur- 
rency was erected in Utah for the convenience 
ot her people, and that coinage is now sought 
for as a curiosity by persons trom all portions 
Che first American immigrants 
who eutered the harbor of Yerba-Buena, now 
Sau Francisco, came on the Mormon ship 
Brooklyn, bringing with thema printing press 
aud bbrary, thus founding the literature of the 
Siate, and introducing Many Improvements in 
the building of mills and other important 
enterprises. he first brick ever burned in 
Calilornia were the work of a Mormon. 

And now, sir, having recounted some of the 
ditheulties under which the Territory of Utah 
was setiled it becomes my pleasing duty to 
epitomize the chief features of its present con- 
dion. { could reter you to numerous narra- 
tives of disinterested travelers—to the works 
ot Burton, of Bowles, of Greeley, of Richard- 
son, of ILepworth Dixon—for fall details ; but 
shall content myself, in view of my limited 
ume, wih a brief capitulation. The stranger 
visiting Utah to-day will find not only a rail- 
way reaching to within fifty miles of its chief 
ciuly, but good wagon-roads, many of them con- 
structed with great labor, exteudingin all diree- 
tions, and lines of magnetic telegraph aggre- 


ot the globe. 


grating over live hundred miles in length, and | 


the work entirely of Mormon industry and capi- 
tal. le will see over one thousand miles of 
canals, bringing the mountain streams into con- 
tact with the fields which it is their mission to 
fertilize; and can then better understand how 
it istthat a population superior in numbers to 
that of some of the States is supported in com- 


fort, including one hundred villages and thirty 


iucorporate cities. Inquiry will instruct him 
that not only is the Territory free from debt, 


but that the loeal, county, and other scrip is so | 


limited in amount and so promptly paid as to 
be on a par in value with the legal-tender cur- 


rency of the United States. If a foreigner—a 


native, perchance, of any of those European 
countries from the humblest classes of which a 
large percentage of the citizens of Utah have 
been drawn—he will be amazed to know that 


seventy-five per cent. of the families of the | 
lerritory are sheltered by their own roofs and | 
owners of the homes which they have created | 


and which year by year increase the comforts 
which reward theirindustry and their frugality. 
He will see more than this, a population com- 


Laxtenston of Loundaries— Mr. Hooper. 


one a t of erthe SeX among them who } 
no i t it lu a writ I bad rortaiaare 
btict iwi 

fo-day the material improvements of Utah 
exceed those of auy other Lerritorvy in the 


’ 


Uuion. She has one hundred and fifty grist 
and saw-milis, three cotton and four woolen 
factories, and twenty-five tanneries, with nu- 
merous man ifactories of shoes, hats, wagons, 
furniture, nals, and kindred branches of the 
mechanic arts. A hundred and twenty school- 
houses supply her eighteen thousand children 
with the opportunity for elementary instruc 
tion, and a hundred churches furnish the peo- 
ple with the means of congregational worship. 
ler vineyards and orchards are already pro- 
viding fruit in abundance and of superior excel- 
lence; her tields produce the needtaul grains and 
roots, and even indigo and madder tor domes- 
tic use. Her woolen mills draw their supplies 
from the flocks which whiten her hillsides, and 
her cotton sails owe their existence to the 
fields of cotton whose bursting bolis mimie the 
snows that glitter on the neighboring hills 
Phe silk-worm is spinning for her people its 
shining thread. Inu the cities enterprise and 
skill bave emulated the architectural achieve- 
ments of older communities; cottages embow- 
ered in vines, fine dwellings and oflices, Spa- 
cious Warehouses and elegant theaters, attest 
the intelligence and taste of the people. The 
foundations of the great temple now being 
erected in Salt Lake City may well excite sur- 
prise and admiration, In the tabernacle, ca- 
pable of seating ten thousand souls, there is 
now being coustructed by her own artisans, 


4 


and almost entirely of domestic materials, the 
largest organ in America. ‘These, sir, are some 
of the material evidences that go to refute all 
that has been uttered against Mormon thrift 
and intelligenee.* 

But, sir, the argument already becomes stale, 
for it is now patent to the world that the peo- 
ple of Utah are among the most thrifty of those 
which Compose our common country. This 
crusade is directed against the Mormons as a 
sect. But what bas become of the boasted tol- 
erance of the age, and especially of the United 
States, which concedes to each individual and 
each congregation the right to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. It is said by some that the Mormons 
are fanatics, and by others that they are hy po- 
crites. Even the Archangel Michael, when he 
strove with Satan, durst not bring against him 
a railing accusation; and the highest Christian 
authority has said, ** Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.’’ Of the sincerity of the Mormons it 
would seem that there could be no ground for 
doubt. Their unparalleled sufferings and sur- 
render on various occasions of their sole pos- 
sessions and even life itself rather than torsake 
their faith should close the lips of their slan- 

***How have these settlers in the wilderness done 
the things we see?’ 

“Simply, answers Young, by the power of work 
and taith; by doing what they profess; by believing 
what they say. ; 

** Nearly all the forees which are found most pow- 
erful to sway men’s minds in our lay societies— 
genius, reputation, otlice, birth, and riehes—have 
been wanting in these Saints, No man of the stump 
of Luther, Calvin, Wesley, has appeared among 
them. In intellect Joseph was below contempt. 
Brigham is a man of keen good sense. Pratt is a 
dreamer. Kimball is uniettered. Wells, Cannon, 
faylor, Hooper—the brightest men among them— 
have shown no worldly gifts, no seholarship, elo- 
quence, poetry, and logic, toaceount for such sadden 
and sustainedsuccess as they have met with in every 
land. as 

“The bee has been chosen by the Saints as an em- 
blem of Deseret, though nature has ali but denied 
that insect to this dry_and flowerless land. Young's 
house is called the ‘Beehbive;’ in it no drone ever 
finds a place; for the prophet’s wives are bound to 
support themselves by needle cratt, teaching, spin- 
ning, dyeing yarn, and preserving fruit. Every woman 
in Salt Lake has her portion of wark, each acecord- 
ing to hergifts, every one steadfastly believing that 
labor is noble and holy; a sacrifice meet for man to 
make and for God to accept. Ladies make gloves 

| and fans, dry peaches and figs, cat patterns, prepare 
i seeds, weave linen, and knit hose. "—Frtract from 


prising One hundred thousand souls, and not | New America by William Hepworth Dixon. 
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derers in shame at such a charge, \y, 

recolleet, long before | cast thy \ 

humihvie members of that Churet 

which deeply impressed me with 

fuith of the people. My business led y 

levee of Nauvoo at the time of their ey i- a 

sion; and when they were preparing {op . 

departure they disposed of their ( lot 

their valuables to complete and decor: au 


furnish that magnificent temple to the it 
God which they believed themselves com,” if 


sioned trom on high to erect and con 


Not for themselves did they linger jy 

beleaguered city, nor with any hope of pe 4 
nent resistance to the destroy ng mob, 
because they were inspired by an enthyss eat I 
seuse of duty and a holy zeal more pow 
than human impulse to complete the i 
assigned them by an invisible pows r. aud 
crown with order and symmetry the marvely.. 1 


edifice. 

And, sir, dark in contrast with this 
ish devotion to duty rises up before 
picture of the vandal violence that droy . 
from the sacred walls just as their work 
finished and applied the incendiary to: 
destroy the splendid structure. Nor, sir, 
it be strange if a people so blessed am 


secution—so often protected from destry Aba 
and preserved amid dangers that threa 
inevitable ruin—should become so intens ij. mt 


in their faith as to present to the irrelig 
appearance of fanaticism. An extract 
Gunnison happily illustrates one of these « 
sions. He says: 


“During the fo'lowing year, every month was nO 


mild that they ploughed and sowed in eae { 
though the winter Was auspicious and all t! } 
favorable, they were so reduced in provision opt 
eat the hides of the slaughtered auimals and es tie m 
searched them out of the ditches and tore them tin 


the roovis ot the houses to boil them for the ta! 
they dug side by side with the mniserable Uies 
wild roots used by them for food. But th: a 
midable animal they had to contend with 9s enlars 
crops were neal ing matur ity Was the army 
ungainly crickets—" a frightful bug,’ as a Live 
sojourner called it when first he saw one, which, | prote 
scending from the mountain sides, destroyed e\ t Ol 
green herbin their way. In vain did the 
turmers surround their fields with trenches 
them with water; the black ho t, leaping in,! 
over and with wondertulinstinet kept ou th 
of warch, and, mounting up the wheat stalk, 
eutitoff atthe curve, which was bent by thew: 

the fruit more precious than golden seeds. \ 
fumilies might be seen standing guard wiih branes stand 
and boards in their hands, uttering loud shouts a 





endeavoring to turn back and beat off the inva a 
In some instances they succeeded in chang 

direction of the march along the streams, aud fe: 
stroyed many in the waters; but it Was only a seekil 


reliet on a few points of attack. 


* } 


But better defenders soon came to thei 
These were the most beautiiul birds of thes 





the glossy white guils, with bright red beaks } 
feet, dove-like in form and motion, with plumes lecre 
downy texture and softness. Alter the first niet t de 
ing of the crickets they came in flocks to teas! hari 
the banquet which was so bountifully spread tort toget 
reception. In early dawn they rise from the nesting perse 
islnnds of the great lake, and gliding through | tried 
air, gracefully alight on the smooth and gentle: ‘ ine: 
at the last of the terraces at the mountain's base at! taxe 
feast the livelong day.” : and | 

The same year to which I have beto: their 
alluded, and soon after the expulsion of (i ive 
Mormons from Nauvoo, while they were prose = 
cuting their slow journey across the wilderness wall 
of lowa, there occurred vast flights of quats tend 
in the same direction, lasting many weeks. ny 
ryt) . . . . lareap yu 
These pilgrims have informed me that lary foun 
quantities of these quails were slain, and tur 40 
nished the famishing pilgrims with ample sup a 
ples of food, reminding them vividly of the app 
provision made for the Israelites in the desert, prot 
and impressing them deeply with a conviction a 

, . . } t he : ht 
of miraculous protection. It would not thei 
sirange, sir, I repeat, if a people possessing bor 
such remarkable traditions and experiencins ac 
such unexampled preservation shall have b the: 
come filled with a concientious Zeal, akin ' the 
the divine fervor of the early disciples of Uhr> a 
tianity.* enc 
- - a - ; dey 

**T have spoken to you ofa people whose ind retry : tion 
had made them rich and gathered around them ; F fow 


the comforts and not a few of the luxuries of ren 
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( ° ei) tiie i 
i ot the Others Wi \ \ 

l essly agai e M 

irm 1 their o YT g 

sus J e1neve i} Uf i Ss I AW) 
ind if not so inspired, they desire to 
eed of the error of their doctrine. 
, e contact with general society, and 
rate ctical ¢ mparison of institutions, lf mis 
eir creed they desire the Opportu- 
( nversion. Jt is not the Mormons, 
ns vade the test, if it can only be made 
the hardships of persecution. They 
eleomed every advance that reunites 
Mob. ) society 3 and the construction of the 


oad that brings them face to face 
ther civilisations and religions of the 
i New \ | | ard 


t the 
WVorlds has been looked forw 


: ; 
intense longing, and its ¢ ympiet 


larve i with undisguised joy. And it is at this 
nent, when the test of contaectis on the 

yf uw} plication, that the advocates of 

ASSU ming themselves to be the cham 


: of Cl and Republicanism, 
\ ‘timid children from the 
) intrench themselves 

of political 

to ¢ rect for their 
\bandouing all appeal to the « 
jom g lturn to the courage 


strong g in the conviction of ir 


hristianity 
encounter 
as oy af 

uit nina { ie 
rts « boundaries whieh 
defense. 

wwardiv, who 
renero 


{ 
The 


OWlh 


f power, and te = them thatif Mormonism 
cl } il tre rth owe it to its own deluded 


t none of the 


oneglec legitimate means 

J it and aenelies for their conversion. 

WV ism is an error there is no cotn- 
7 yon the face of the globeand no class of 
le so vitally interested in its refutation as 

i t :m rity of the e ple of Utah, who a ets 
Rather than curtail the prop mrtions 

lerritory and cut off its settlements from 

with the railroad you nears seek to 


lation by 


irge ils 


y area, encourage its pe 
classes of good citizens, giving the 1 
law by substituting for its pr 
‘yanization a more ample, complete, and 
‘eign form iy wee leaving the issuc 
1 God and the inevitable forces of nat 
t the hostilit y of all the non- prod 
isses who seek to subsist vices which 
\ ve du nol practice. [tis natural that ) 
nd agape for ernment plunder shouid 


neut trouble and seek to embr 


eLUD pk st 


tecuuon ot 





expect 
On 
those whi 
Gov 


Ww hy 


Olli Us WILD the 


; expelled by lawless force into the wilderness; 


eking an untried home far away from the scenes 
whieh their previous life had endeared to them; 
ving onward, destitute, hunger-sickened, and 


king with disease; bearing along with them their 
ives and children, the aged and the Dox yr and the 
it; renewing daily on their march the 
de votion, the ties of family and friendship and 
irity; sharing necessities ‘and braving danger . 
z ther, cheerful i in the midstof want and trial, ar 
ersevering until they triumphed. I have told os 
ed to tell you of men who, when menaced by fam- 
ne and in the midst 





‘ fli 





' 


it pestilence with every energy 

ra xed by the ecucy ofthe Lour, were building roads 
| bridges, laying out villages, and planting corn- 

het is tor the stranger who might come after them, 


ie (ie Kinsman only by a common humanity, and per- 
vdventnre, a common suffering—of men who have 
newed their prosperity in the homes they have 
ermess nd in the desert, and who in their new-built city, 
Wa alle 1 round by mountains like a fortress, are ex- 
nding pious hospitalities to the destitute emigrant 


WeeKS om our frontier lines—of men who, far removed 
larg in the restraints of law, obeyed it trom choice, or 

| found in the recesses of their religion something not 
= usistent with human laws, but far more controll- 
es g; and who are now soliciting from the Govern- 
ot th isit of the United States, not indemnity, for the 
lesert, F 1! would be hopeless, and they know it; not 
: ! ction, for they have no need of it; but that 

at ' rently of political ins stitutions and that community 
ot dé iws with the rest of us, which was confessedly 
essing er birthright when they were driven beyond our 

ruers, 
nemng I said I would give you the opinion I formed of 


ve } t ie Mormons: you may deduce it for yourselves from 
se facts. But I willadd that [ have not yet heard 
ingle charge against them as a community, 
against their habitual purity of life, their integ- 
rity of dealing, their toleration of religious differ- 

es m opinton, their regard for the laws, or their 

‘evotion to the constitutional Government under 


‘ t) ? 


1@ 8 


er 


bi woich we live, that [ do not, from my own observa- 
elined f N or the testimony ot others. know to be un- 
vs ; ounded,”’ — Extract from Colonel Kane's address. 


IN TO THE CONGRE 


SS II y\ \ | 


> , Ff ry 
oF Boundaries— Mr. L100pe 








irenutl G ‘ 
ol ( } PP t ive ré ‘ ~ 
coutlenl to ihe Ul is ¢ nv ¢ 
which we shall re ea guat untee ot luir play, 
But, sir, the « ssed object of this bill is 
to enuurely LEStlre Lerri ry Oo Utah and 
pia lis peopie, so far as possible, in th 
power of the hostile ¢ that | lieve ar 
inspiring this action. It is admitted that if 
this bill shall Pass the next movement will be 
to utterly abolish the territorial government 
Once before bas the State of Nevada the 


toundation 4 Of which was laid at the 











base OL Line 
Sierra Ne is by Mormon immigrants—taken 
a degree of territory from Utah with its peop! 
now she Seens tho her, bring Ltiv’ her U4 
aries to the very th eshold OT its Capital 
within sight of habitants; and the next 
step, as open wed, is to be final and 
absorb all the der Thus the original 
object of the territorial organization. which 
was to give self-government to a homogeneous 


7 ¥ } 
and afford them the 


people fullest g “uwntees 
of law, will be utterly destroyed. Chis, 0, 
aut a time when the good feeling prevailing 


toward tl 


the country is so manifest to all eves and so 
: : + 1 . 
easing to all patriots and lovers of peace 
\f el} : > } ‘ 
Much of this good feeling, I am deeply grat 
led to state, 1S Gue to the recent Inipatr ial 
iegisiation and the kindness and court \ 
; F : 
which has unlloriniy been extended b this 
Hlouse to the Delegate to whom they have 
at j ] can cond 4] ] 
conhided their interests on this tloor is 


ossible that th 


is policy is to be 


! 

reversed and this budding confidenee to bs 
blasted by such an act of official injustice be- 
fore it has an opportunity to blossom and bear 
fruit? Never wiil I credit an anomaly so 
fo elgn to the characte r ot the American peo- 
ple, so hostile to the spirit of the age, SO mon 
strous lu its di sign, a nd so mischievous Im its 
consequences, till | hear the vote counted and 


the result announced. 


But, sir, let us for a moment contemplate 


the other alternative, and inquire what would 


eventuate from the success of this measure 
supposing such a success within the limits of 
possibility Let us admit for a moment that 
this bill can become a law and the accumulated 
strength of its advocates be so increased as to 
enable them to complete their plans and sacri- 
fice the small remnant lett of the present ter 
ritorial vyovernment. L, ‘tus imag he the peo 
ple of Utah divided ame ng States and Jlerri- 


tories whose seats of government are re 


and whose populations are me isurably con 
trolled by the adventurers who seek aggran 


dizement in rapid enterprises rather than 
e slow and labori yu 
abor. Let 


they 


| 
us follow iinationso 
men till have succeed: d 
otlicial control as will « 
exasperate the temper of the: 

abuses SO easy to practice, 
have inspired the distant State 
ready deeply imbut d prej 
belief that these people are disloyal in 
and criminal in Let us suppose 
lisions which a temper like that which 


much of 





1 eill ¢} 
nical and till they 
a iuthorite . 

idices, with a 
spirit 


the coi- 


with 


act. usS 
urges 


y 07 1 


runt 
» inv 





this bill will be sure t ite to actually take 
a, and the citizens to have been exasper 
ated be yond the limits ot peeeerens e, nae 
ing a pretext for. such measures of force, both 
official and pr rivate, as shall render their peace- 
ful residence in Utah impossible; imagine, 


n depopu- 
to find the 
liar re- 


valleys of | tah aga 


where you 


if you will, the 
lated, and tell me 
immigrants who, u 


ninspired 





ligious faith and not bound t ind con 

rie bya potent ial motive, will abandon the 

fert prairies of the Missour iain to cult 
lands, which can be 


vate ahaa remote alkali | 
made productive only by a costly 
system of irrigation, and forsake 
climate more favored re 


1 elaborat 


nd elavors 


1 
the 


sunny 


of gions for a land 


= 
ria Ji 
. > erry 
Ho. or Reps 
W ‘ t ‘ ai . ‘ na he 

d ‘ care and 0 nan 
t i { ua SU il i i i 

A lit i ce Ww nha unt i 
e neighbor lerritories and State n 
gricuitural and manufacturing people; ad 

| 
it iS for this reason that they have been a 
, ; ' } ’ : 

ubsistin Utah. Drive them away, sir, and 
a temporary succession of mining adventurers 


nav occupy their place for a short time and 
number 


but the re 


smaid into abar 


until starved 
ion, 


ith small exceplt nS wril 


sterility and become t 





into 


dispated domain of wild animals and bird 
Already Line tide of rene ral emigration tt thy 


} 


g to diminish; 1@ retorins 


be Is Dein 


tl 
y ] } ' I } } 
of governinental administrat! nh ireiand and 


on i 
the umlication of the German States thi en 
seriously to interfere with those great move 


} } 
ses which have giver 


ments of the mas 


ica SO large a proportion of her etfect: 


ulation. Of those immigrents that come how 
many, think you, will pass by the fertil pra 
ries to locate in those rugged vallevs, or after 
urriving pause to dwell there, while the " 
paralleled farms of Ore yon ire but @ day 
journey beyond? Sir, Utah is the proper het 
itage of men who are bound toyether by ties 
winger than those of avarice, and who 
perations are direeted by a spirit of ut y 


>Other ciass Of Our immigrants } 


| have thus endeavored to present to tl 
mbher +} II » the facts ¢ } Ine? 
members ot His suse the facts and prince. 


involved in this issue, and to measure, 


with the best judgment | can command, the 
consequences iting the raction on this bill 
l’o hich side the | ince of ju ce incites 
it seems to me that none can fail to discover 
It is a maxim founded on the common prince! 


gious beliets that to do right is 
lent. hat itis right 
the power unfriendly leg 
coment such as | ] 


» be, 


will 


ple sof our reli 


ulWays expe to exercise 


of isiation against a 


shown that of Utah 


the di Leheoumanil ance of the world 
de As to expediency, a 


from justice, | cannot see how any difference 


surely Thy. slae 


of opinion can exist. Let the future be judged 
rom the past, and no aa and cruel experi 


} } ] j 


ments be substituted for an established orde: 
of things that has produced the happiest re 
sults. With the spec dy end @ miplete restora 


un of the seceding States to the Union J] 
trust in God that all internal differences may 
vanish, and peace again reign within our bor 
ders uninterrupted and profound. On the 
part of Utah Lam ready to pledge a conflict 
ol energies for the rapid developme nt of the 
resources of the land and fora triendly emula 
tion in all manner of good works Let the 
contest between her and her neighbors be 
LO WHICH shail exhibi the most prosperous 
condition and most rapidly expand into a 
moral and enlightened State. ‘Tothis contest, 

r, we joyfully invite them; but from any le-s 
cindly we trust the good sense and good f 
ing of the Representatives of the nation will 
ssist to protect us, 

I feel that I do not appeal to them in vain 


ed voices 


] 
vu 


vhen | ask that their potent and unit 
may be lifted up to those who would distur 
the elements of our prosperity and advance 
in that language which, long 
m who sp: 


te mp eS 


ment ago uttered 


by Hi 


the 


ike as never man spoke, stilied 


tand gave tranquillity to the wav 


‘Peace, be still!” 


c 


Andin the kindred language of our gr “a 


of to-day, so beautifully pare neon 1 recently 
upon this floor by the disting ed gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. BixcuaM, l ‘Let us have 


peace!” | et us have peace by an act ot pe 
so that the land which but 
with fraternal blood _ green and bi 

tiful under the hand « toil. Let us 
have peace that we may per! ect the holy tem- 


: . ai 
shall fill the whole 


yesterday was stained 
grow 


honest 


, 


ple of our liberties untii it 
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Popo 
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Reem ter 
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' zt 
lo Oi Ri rs 44 
] +} ry ont lew al] “ats init 
‘ id riory and draw all nation imnto 
' ' 1} 
it Letus have peace that by our sublime 
j Aw . 1. o} sar } } . 1 c 
evampie we may teach ne whnoie worid of men 
how good and ** how pleasant itis for brethren 


to dwell together in unity.” 


Election Contest—Chaves ys. Clever, 
SPEECH OF HON. C. P. CLEVER, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 





Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


lebruary 20, 1869 

Tie House having under consideration the New 
Mexico contested-cleection ecase— 

Mr. CLEVER said: 

Mr. Srraker: I came here to meet a report 
When the gentleman from Penn- 
ylvania | Mr. Perris] travels outside of the 
report aa states facts which are not set forth 
in the report of the committee I think he does 
more than the Committee of Elections have 


nota speech, 


authorized him to do. If he de sires for one 
mome nt to connect me with any election frauds 
in New Mexico I will say that he or any one 
ho may believe any such thing is utterly 
mistaken. Sir, | was at the time of the election 
hundreds of miles away from the precincts to 
which the gentleman has alluded. 

Mr. PEPTIS. 1 disclaim any intention to 
impute to the gentleman any agency in those 
frauds. 

Mr. CLEVER. LTtook it that the drift of 
the gentleman’s remarks would leave such an 
impression upon the minds of members, and | 


} 
eise W 


have therefore taken the earliest opportunity 
to re pel the charge. 
But, Mr. Speaker, it is 


tiinte this 


my purpose fo ven- 
report, and , have prepared some 


remnal k swhie h I prope to ubmit tothe House. 
lf there is any di aciien to travel outside of 
the record in 5 case let that disposition be 
manifest. But, sir, I believe that honesty and 


justice prevail in this Hlouse and in this country, 
ane 1 thi o the mere trickery of one or two indi- 
inthe Territory of New Mexico cannot 
defeat ho claims of one who has been fairly 
elected a Delegate to this House : 
Mr. Speaker, the report of the Committ 
of Elections now under consideration, in as 
humble opinion, is founded upon a misappre- 
hension of the law which should govern in this 
case and the facts as disclosed by the evidence. 


vidual s 


‘To the members of the committee who agreed 
to this report T desire to say that while | radi 
eally differ with them as to the conclusion th y 
have arrived at [do not desire to be under 
stood as intending to question their motives or 
to be discourteous. 

in my argument I shall follow the order of 
this report and discuss every point therein 
nade separately. Should I misquote the evi- 
dence or appear to be unfair by garbling dis- 
connected extracts | hope the gentleme n hav- 
ing this case ia charge will call my attention 
thereto. 1 do not desire to mislead any one. 

I cite from the re port, first page. Contestant 


de, ’ 


among other things c harge g° 


Tierra Amaril/a, 

That at the said election in the county of Rio 
Arriba, in precinet No. 16, commonly called Tierra 
Amarilla, only 68 votes were cast for the sitting mem- 
ber, and that none other were found or counted by 
the judges of the election after the polls were fin: ully 
c we i; but that after the said counting, and before 
the } robate judge sent an abstract, with the poll- 
books of the said county, to the secretary of the Ter- 
ritory, a poll book was falsely and fraudulently pre- 

marred, by which it w as ma de to appear that thesitting 
Hel legate received 452 votes, and that the said fraud- 
ulent excess of S54 votes were allowed the sitting 
Delegate in the count, that gave him a majority of 
540 votes in the Territory at such election, and that 
‘hey should now be withdrawn. 

‘Lhe committee are of opinion, from the testimony 
of Miera and Salazar, that the allegation of the con- 
testant in this respect is sustained b ry the evidencein 
the case, and that 384 votes erroneously allowed to 
the sitting member in the returns trom precinct No. 
16, formerly called Tierra Amarilla, in the county of 
Rio Arriba, should be deducted from the return 
made t> and accepted by the territorial officials. 





‘DIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


, ' v7 7 
ion ¢ yyihest oll HIVES V9 ('] ef Vr ( 
| l T i ) ( Ci¢ on of t 2 ? le 
{ re W nine witne ; eXamined o th 
} rt of th ‘ ntestant, of wl ht *¢ mt tte 


proper to mention but two: and five 
witnesses were examined by the respondent 
whose te lmony seems to have b en enti ly 
ignored. 

The first witness upon the stand for contest- 
ant is one : ima Yenacio Miera 

And here, a 
observe that this witness, 
according to their own statement, tes ahout 
eighteen leagues or fifty-four miles (Mis. Doe. 
No. 154, page 41, from the precinct of Tierra 
ne Was there no one, not even among 
the eighty-two voters who the contestant avers 
did vote at said precinct, honest enongh to give 
testimony in this ease?) Why had the county 
to be searched for fifty-four long miles be tore 
a witness could be found to testify as to the fac 
in this particular case? 

If such a glaring outrage had been 
trated upon the people 
heavers in his notice, doe: 
that the witnesses had to be taken and singled 
out from among those who lived fifty-four miles 
off, when, ac 
had twelve persons in the precinet who voted 
for him and who must have been his partisans, 
to say nothing of the sixty-eight persons who, 
necording to his story, voted for respondent, 
most of whom, if the testimony of his witnesses 
ean be believed, and the names given by them 
are correct, were with but a few exceptions 
Mexicans and his own countrymen 

The people of Tierra Amarilla as well 
the rest of the New Mexican people are gen- 
erally poor but strictly honest, and the fact 
th at contestant had to go outside of that pre- 
cinet to find his witnesses casts @ suspicion upon 
their veracily, {to say the least of it. 

Now as to Miera: this witness, who is 
twenty-five years of age and resides at Abiquiu, 
went to Tierra Amarilla, as he testifies on page 
30, (tbid.,) because he chose to go there. ‘1 
desired to gothere’’ ** without having any other 


business.’ 





at the outset, it may be properto 


as well as Salazar, 





perpe- 


and the contestant as 


This precinet, according to Miera, was set- 
tled in 1860, and contains seven settlements, 
two of which are abandoned, though first set- 
tled in 1867. He (Miera) has been there very 
frequently, and at one time remained there an 


GLOBE. 


3it not appear strange | 


rrding to his own statements. he | 


entire month, and at other times for a few days | 


atatime. He thinks he remained there once 
three months, but he is not positive as to the 

rth of time upon the oecasion last men- 
tioned. : 

lle remembers the days and the one month 
well, but as to the three months, which — 
the length of time should have sy dther 
‘firmly on his memor 
that he merely thinks so, and anes this with 
a qualilication, page dl.) 


selves more . he testilies 


However, he found it necessary to serve his 
cause to make out that for a reasonable length 
of time he had lived in a place fifty-four miles 
from his own residence, in order to make the 
idea that he really knew something of it more 
plausible. } 

Let us examine his testimony, and see if 
taken by itself it conforms to such rules as 
would enable it, uncontradicted by other evi- 
dence, to remove the presumption of the verity 
and correctness of a public record, as are the 
poll-books from Tierra Amarilla. 

On page 31 (Mis. Doe. No. 154) witness says: 


“Question. What length of time have you known 
the amount of population in the precinct of Tierra 
Amarilla? 

‘Answer. Since the year 1Sdl. 

“Question, aepegremnann oe Taek precinct a new 
or an old popt lation? 

“Answer. Lt commenced being populated in 1860. 

“Question, What means have you had of knowing 
the people in Tierra Amarilia? 

“Answer, I have been there very frequently, and 
have at one time remained there an entire month, 
and at other times for a few days at i time. I think 
I remained there once three months 
itive as to the length of time u pe on the 
mentioned.” 


ecension kk 2at 


but am not pos- | 








7 
‘ ' 
When ¢@ross-exan Lhe e . 
above statement, (page 34. ghid 
“(uestion, How many settlements or pl] 
know tn the precinet of Tierra Aumaril} 
Ans . Lknowsevenofthem: ty 
ut inhoahitante and five wit ’ 5 
itinhbabitants, aud lve with 4} i ion. J 
of Puente, the plaza of Los Gios. of Tos I 
| ang e \ teat s« e} F - * 
ida, and Las Nutritas are settled, 
Zgucstion, Which is the largest of the 
eo 1 ( ee NT oe : 
inae ha ) and Las Nutritas yg 
largest, but [ do not Know whieh of the 
iargest s ; 
“Question, What is the population of Los 
Las Nutritas? 
e { wer, l do not know: Tean rive no lea , 
Kies Fi , 
Chas, according to his own stateme ) 
does not know the populati mn of two 
largest settlements of that Po 
accords with his statement on p 2. (4 M 
when he says: : 
“Question, Have you any means of knowin. : 
number of legal voters at the election in t 
of Tierra Amarilla in the year 1866? 
“Answer. I have no such means of knowiy ; 1) 
that precinet in 1866, 
Two d: ays afterward, being recalled ; ou 
; a ‘ \ 
ing probabl ly been well instrucied, 
knows all about that precinct, and at th R 
more fully than before. \ 
I give his testimony entire, but requ au 
House t o bear in mind that this is 
later than his first examination. 
On page 50 (ibid.) we find him tO Say: 
“Question. Look at the first eighty-tro ' ~ 
the e poll book purporting to be that of the « 
held last fallin Tierra Amarilla, and see if you, 
ognize > th in as livingin that precinet. { 


“Answer, IL know the names of the 8 wy “Ans 
vote pee’ whe appear first on the poll P 
ome of them did not belong in Tierra A 
There are five men named in t! 
not belong theregbut they bel 

“(mestion, Now look over the balance of the; ) 
on that poll-book and see whether or net y 
e them as of persons living in ‘Tieria A: 








ind how many persor us of the same name d { 
in this list affer the first 82 name 
“Anes | find bat two names of persons 


f 
side in ‘Cierra Amarilla, who were there at! 
4 











of the election, but these did not vote. | { 
the military service if the United Stats 
and the other had been diseharged trom t Nin 
and he was not allowed to vote. Drecogniz 
on the poll-book after the ni imber S2, w 
enumerated among seid first 82. I tl ynoty em 
however, the surnames of these persons ( 
Curtstian names. 
“(mestion, State now the number of head 
ilies in the different plazas in the precin a ( 
At narilla, 
“Answer, At the plaza of Las Nutritas 
about 25 26; in plaza Los Ojos there ar 
or 21: in La Pue ‘nte there are LO or 12; in L 
but 2, and in Cafada there are Tiorl2. J 1] 
no more plazas : ortowns where there are any J 
“Question, Where have the inhabitant 
settlements that were in Tierra Amarilla, | y 
are now depopulated, gone? 1H 
“Answer, Some went intothetowns or pla 
inhabited; some went to Cationes and son 
qniu, and others went to other inhabited s: 
*“Cuestion. Of whom generally consist the | 
familie s? Have they many grown sons or not? { 
Answer, There are some old men, young! 
some women who are considered heads of fan 
He now knows the heads of families in: 4 
two largest settlements, which two days bet: Mi 
he did not know and could give no idea abi 
He again contradicts himself in his 
statement, and says on the same page : = 
“Question, What have been your means of knowing * 
the number of heads of familiesin Tierra Amu i 
Answer. I have had ample means, aes bave to 1 
there very freque ntly, and my relations reside th () 
] h: ave been in all the towns, (plazas.) 2 7 
‘Question, flow far apart ure tbe towns and seilic- 
ments in Tierra Amarilla ? U 
But further, he states that he mare vot 
twenty-eight names on the poll-book after t vel 
} Oo «bh? . : ey were \ 
number ‘*82,’’ which he states positivel ly we 
enumerated among the first eighty two. bu wri 
in the same breath he says that he does n sult 
recognize the surnames of these pers ns; ht 
only recognizes the Christian names of th 
In other words, he recognizes the numes 
arene : ‘ 
Joseph, Charles, Henry, William, John, & 
and from this fact he positively d declares unue 
oath that they are enumerated among the urst 
eighty two. A willing witness, indeed! 
Atter having stated on page 34 that he does 
not know and can give no idea of th P 
ulation of the two largest settlements ° 
: ee ; ¢ . ‘ 2 
fierra Amarilla, called *‘ Los Ojos” and’ bs 





oy 


Vv 





2 


‘ 
“W 





, 
( — ste 
! i two days 
ihe pretend \ 
t 1@ SAVS: 
| vy ene i ‘ 
i tAtTa Aa at the i ‘ I 
\\ i! 5 T lw) 1 iy 
| » Madrid, Diego Madrid, M il 
LK », (rade Velasqu { 
y Vaitez, J Del Carmen Ma 
] | Pa M in \r t 
Iuan Antorio Ruibal, Fernando Mon 
\ jez, dose Ye ‘io Ruibal, Ar 
yi » Velasqu Juan de Luna, J 
-Pedre Ruibal, Rumatdo Man 
t esus Ruibal, Yenacio Vel 
~ in ba. ¢ , Antonio Nerio G 
\ Martin, Manuel Gomez, Pedro |, 
Lujan, Bentura Serrano, Domingo Abiia, 
. Frar sco M tine V Savuco Fran 
AY, Mart u, Manuel a, ioriqu 
n s ; i, Aiejundre, \ mn 
bel, J Maria Ruibal, Pablo Madrid 
Lar , Sabino Salazar, Antonio José M 
Martin, Pedro Martin, Gabriel Vald 
i, Jesus Maria Cordova: Th pyc ee, 
Miguel Lobato, José Rainel Alire. 
\J t Valasquez, Bernardo Sanchez, Roque 
}? } Sanches rane Aly ee nd 
José Maria Valdez, Jesus M 


ta, Juan Truj ' 

Valdez, Manuel 

Pa » Ve Yenacio Marti 

) 1 \¥ io Miera ifn - 
s surname, a disel 

the or tl 
~also Christobal Martit 


omuseno 
ques, 


Sha 


names 


iree Dames are reported the wit 
tion, Are you certain that these are all the 


) 


on that day 

[L am notcertain these are allthe voters 

mitted some names, but 
i have named wert 
Possibly Linay have 


. Are you certain that Jesus Mar 
Archuleta were there ar 


. Lam, for they live there. 

. Look at the poll-book ar 
ic of Antonio Archuleta among the fi 
names on the list. 

. Ldo notsee his name, but [am cer 
d 
, if you will please examine this list of 


names you will find that five of 

irthe Christian names of Manuel.four 

two of Miguel, and four of them 

names of six com- 

vith José, and twelve with Juan; three 

1 Pedro, five Antonio, four J¢ 

two Serafin, three Pablo, and the r 
} 


aneous names. 
la, fifty- 


‘o; the Christian 


rare misce 





knows all of Tierra Amarill 


es distant from his own residence, 
ch he knows nothing. 


es at Abiquiu, and on page 51 (ibid. 


tion. Tlow many heads of families live in 
ere you live? 

About «ix, 

flow many families are there in all 
of Abiquin? 


Ll do not know.” 

s not know how many families reside 
precinct of Abiquiu, where he lives, and 
3 tells the truth when he says, on page 

know Tierra Amarilla as well as I do 


1 home, 


s testimony of this witness was reduced 


’ 


} 





} nt 
mL 


} 
nd 


ing in the English language. 


page 33 (¢bid.) witness states that he does 


lerstand the English language. 
age 30 he says that Clever received 56 
ind Chaves received 12 votes; two votes 


polled that were not cast for Delegate. 


1 


being capable of knowing what was 
own in the English language he con- 
ibid.,) his mem- 


mes to the magistrate before whe 


} 
s he 


says, on page 35, 


ym toe 


‘ence is taken, and makes an explanation, 


ain his testimony of yesterd 
Ppprehension as to one or two ot 


inded. 


ut Ygnacio Mie 


itness 


ige 31, ibid 


*Tcrespay Mornin 





resumed his testi 
at the opening of th 
i the counsel tor contestant that he desired 








lle proceeded: 





i not understand, or it was not explained to 
terday; I thought Iwas asked about the ma 
nd not the number of votes t. Fnow say 








vit 


“Answer. | gave an affidavit, but t before a 
justice of the peace; but not to Gover i. 
“Question. Did not Governor A ; ro Wit 
you to the jus s to obtain the aflidavit ? 

**Anawer. They sent for me,and I went. The papers 
were made ont when I arrived there, 

“Question. Do you know who wrote the affidavit 
William Arny or the magistrate? 

“A i do not know who wrote it. W | 
arr iatth ristrate [ found it in writi 
do net know wr t. 

' a .. ‘ wfidavit in En sn, Sata 

Anse It w Spar sf vd | . 

“(ues % Did you sign an English « y of | 
affidavit? 

**Ans . The affidavit I signed and testified t 
was in Spanish 

“Question. If you did not speak to any } 
about this matter, howecould any person wrile out an 

fidavit about it? 

ae . Ldid not talk with any per about it 
but they knew that I was at the election, and I sup 
pose they knew what the facts were. bb » Salazar 
wuo W Pp twith me at the eiection il 4d rr 
Amarilia, probably said something about it L } 
lieve the atlidavit made by me was the same as that 
taken a vy Eliseo Salazar.” 

me you 





td him what [ would te 


(uestion. Did you not 
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ubout this matter? 
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at ther vere nhomore bal ts 1 it. My { vi 
had ived pot aud ¢ nel Chaves 1 

ved here were iwo voies polled 
that w not cast for Delegate.”’ 
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And compare his explanation with s 

ver and you will see that the memory he 
. ’ ; , 
( ! 11ed must e1pmner nave DeeTL ¢ tT l ad Oo} 
et he was testifying about a matter of wuitch 
he knew nothing 
F ‘ ‘ ) 

Again, on page 51, the witness is willingly 

} | 4 7, } 

d by the attorney examining him; and he 
ays 

»poll k, and 
Wiil it nu 
t pape wa 
in ther 
red opposi 
f elect nin 
\ 1 bu is? 
! statement on 
| Sl, and says (page 35) when asked how 
.'¢ : 
inany sheets were there in that poll-book that 
e might have been two or three 

Now, compare the following atement of 
this witness and see il his testimony can be 
reconciled: 

“Question. Have you told any one what your testi 
mouy would bein relation to this contested election? 

**inawer. I bave not. 

“Question, Did you not talk with Governor Arny, 
before he left for the States, as to what your testi 
mony would be? 

Answer. L have never conversed with him, nor 
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9 llow hich was t in whe re polls 
Wil :€ SUM Ve bow , 
It was ist i Indown w 
red I id , iftotth \ i 
tow [ « w ft Lue ih Was 8 | 
», lLlow longwere the judges of ele 1 
he v . the p 3 wt? 
! L do row how lor Lhadnot 
i Did vou not i rdirect exa 
t { \ s were mteaim adialely 
sed, undthat after ¢ you | 
i ‘ ers of the el mn vd 
1 ing the votes L left with Mr. I > 
ut and Tal t know how many 
r W inhany minutes the licers Were ured 
nting the vote 
x » Wasit before oratterdark that you left 
ice OT ere i 
! It was dark when IL left.”’ 


pace SU Sa azar snvs 


leave Tierra 
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» When did you 
juiu atter the election ¢ 
ie day following the elt mn. 
ut i you to Abiquiu? 
» Miera.”’ 


‘oral 


} 
ra know wi 


l >was 
10 was not at Tierra Amarilla lle ar 
 - } ! tI > ; | re 
ive { C LOE thf pre it l b large 
the settlements are many mil Lpaart 
3 at the pols a | day aC ( rding to his 
nent, and yet he is found to say page 35 
estion, Were there no t the tim tt ele 
numover Tper I if } havi tie lsovern 
in the pre 1 ft Tierra Amarilla? 

















ins? At the me ot the election there were 
not. Af vard ther ey 
‘> \ the time f th el t were there 
I persons there who we ft fre to the 
troops in Tierra Amarilla? 
7 ae Lhere were not 
1 ] r ari , Yr +} ' 
Miera and Salazar contradict one another, 
1 AT ) 
pececause wW1era ivs on page > a Ole 
“on » At what place were you during the first 
, ‘ ' 
thre la l t } the pre 
( ! f<« 
Anat t dav [ remained 
in Tierr in Abiquiu 
On} 
“(nest How high was the sun when the polls 
‘ 
! i? Wast sun yetdown? 
jnwerer. It was just betor indown when the 
! | d. did not go out of t i i 
{ Ww i v | iw it th un wa i sth y 
? ¥ 
(nd further, on same } . wilme in 
I 
W the inv fair or ] wit ( mn 
| re | ey leet whether the day vas 
‘ wer ria 1, hailed, or snowed 
I} { tatement. seems to be eon 
\ 
firmed by the testimony of Francisco Martinez 
y Sanchez, on page 151, (ibid.: 
aD « Did you or did you not see Juan Yena 
» Mora at the polls on the day of the last general 
f t heldat the preeinet of Tierra Amarilla? If 
so, state at what time he came to the polls and at 
w it time he let it ¥v ire vileet 
{ | Ww im at the 4 ] ‘ v there 
from int mor ig until about thre in ’ 
itternoon; he commen ldrinking and annoying 
us t rch an extentthat I om led to put him 
it: about half an hour rward Lwent out and 
found him holding on toa post, and very k and 
tox i; he returned to the 4 whittle be 
ind i, very drunk, and went away very sh 
al ward.”’ 
1} > orig ial dep ys1TIONS Wil sh yw it it 
’ 
‘Mor $ & misprint; the word mld be 
\I 
yit «i 
11 o< 
Witness Says, On page 52: 
‘Question. Lf any means, word r inducements 
Vel n made use of toindu you not bppear 
andg te ior t \ t vbom 
nh was done, and wher 
‘) ‘ red ft ny coun f { eT 
** Ang Words and: i F ised on ves 
terdas l w toll t z mn rested upon 
ie to at las a witne ipon t v rr 
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250 APPENDIX TO 


Bin? - i reuson he gave was that thie p 
i deputy marshal was revoked and 
that he, the suid marsial, had no right to summon 


In this heise — ted by Diego Archu 
on pa 20, (ibid.: 
Do you Sadie yw re in Ygnacio Miera, the 
avitnne wio bas testified in this case? 

“*Anawer, I do, 
. Did yon see him and have a conversa- 
fion with him on the first day the testimony was 
tuken here, the 3d day of February 

“Answer, Lsawhimin Sanduan., When I met him 
in that place be complained to m that he was 
threatened with the penalty of twenty-five dollars 

uid he fail to appear here atthiscourt. I asked 

iby whom. tle said by thedeputy marshal, Sena. 
Ptotl him that Seha was deceiving him: that he was 
no longer deputy marshal, tor bis appointment bad 


Cua, WOG LVS 


(Juestion, 


Juestion 


een revoked, 
(Jucstion, Did you in any manner counsel or ad- 
ebim or offer himany inducements not to attend 

and testity in this cases 
“Anatwer, No, sir; | 

amount tomothing.”’ 


thought his evidence would 

The memory of this witness seems to be 

ngly bad. 

At what house was the election held, and 
»were the judges ot election, and who the clerks? 

, { iairer, Phe lection was he ld at the hou e of Ber 
r 


exceeds On page 30 he Says ; 


» Sanchez in the plaza of Los Ojos. Juan 

Francisco Martinez and Bernardo Sanchez, 
"the judges, and Philip Madrid and Micue! 
were the clerks of said election.” 


Gallegos 


Philip Madrid, one of the clerksof the elec- 
tion, (on page 15, small pamphlet.) says that 
i@ election was helda mM home of “ranciseo 
the elect held at the ] f ] 
Martin. Now, I submit in all candor to the 
members of this House the queshion: is that 
witness to be relied upon; can his testimony 
be reconciled + would a sworn jury entertain it 
fora moment will any one say that a solemn 
3 } + ” 
record could be i lm peac he d by suc th e vidence 
About the precinct of Tierra Amarilla, con- 
in dis notice of contest says that fraud- 
ulent poll-books were prepared after the count- 
my of the votes, and attempts to prove his 
ration by Miera. Let us see how he sue- 
ed. Page 31, (ibid.: 
Would you know the poll-books 
were you te see one of them? 
“Answer, Possioly. | Here the poll-list of the elee- 
tion was handed te the witness for identifieation. 


testant 


thi 


i 
, 
eed 


**(Wuestion, again 


Thi is not the same poll-book 1 saw at the election 
in Tierra Amarilla.’ Poll-book marked “A” in 
presence of witness. 
; foe : ; 
Jesus Maria Ruibal, clerk of the probate 


surt dor Rio Arriba county, called to testify 
at the contestant himself, and 
whose testimony he is not allowed toimpeach, 
SAaVS, OU page dO; 


instance ot 


What is the numberof the Tierra Ama- 
rilla preeinet? 
ss Number 16. 

Did yousend a poll-book tothe precinct 
of Las Truehas ? 
*Anawer, L sent two. 


re i. 


“Question, 


fusirer. 


cS (Juestion, 


Lsent two poll-books to each 
(Juestion. By whom did you send those to Tierra 
\r m ii ila? 
‘Ansecer. Tsent them by Don Philip Madrid, who 
happened to be here. Don Philip was not a clerk at 
the time [sent them. 
After the election was held, how many 
poll-books were returned trom Tierra Amarilla to 
your oftice ? 
* 4nawer. The two were retu 
there.”’ 


And on page 30: 


Es (Jrnesteon, 


rnedwhich I had sent 


Vuestion, Look at this book that purports to be 
the poll-book of Tierra Amarilla; [the poll-book 
handed to witness;} has this the same number ot 
sheets, and no more, that you furnished to Tierra 
Amarilla? 
“Answer, This is the same book, containing six 
sheets, which Lsentto Tierra Amarilla, and contains 
no more and no less sheets, and as I stitehed myse of,” 
The testimony of Don Juan Antonio Ruibal, 
probate judge for Rio Arriba county, found on 
pages 46 and 47, (édid.,) who was called to 
tesufy by the contestant, sustains the correct 
ness of the poll-books from said precinct. The 
depositions of Don Jesus Maria Sefia y Baca, 
page 118, (ébid.,) and Diego Archuleta, page 
119, (ébid.,) fully confirm the evidence of Jesus 
Maria Ruibal, probate clerk. and Juan Ante 
nio Ruibal, probate judge. 








[lection Contest —Chaves vs, Clever 


| of action. 


THE CONGRESSION 


—Mr. 


This le mvo | ran co M irtin y saan 
chez, judg >of the election, pages 14) to 151, 
(hbid..} and Philip Madrid, one of the clerks 


Doc. 14, pp. 14 to 16, 


l returus from that 


ibid...) fully sustains the 
prec inct. 

Ii Salazar. an ther witness for contest: 
t candidate for ofhce and who 
under a defeat, 


an 


> W ho Was a 


stnarted was also examined by 


contestant, and his testimony seems somewhat 
more regular than Miera’s. Neither is hea 


resident of that precinct, but as Miera had so 
contradicted himself that it was feared his testi- 
mony would be rejected as unworthy of belief 
he, Salazar, had prepared himself more fully 
to meet the troublesome emergency. He has 
the most of his testimony in writing so as not 
to make a mistake, some of which had been 
nade out but a few days previous to the taking 


of depositions, and he was aided in so doing by 
one Antonio Maria Vigil; see pages 78, 80, 


ibid. Now, what is most strange in this is 
that the eighty-third and eighty-fourth sections 
of the compiled laws of New Mexico, found on 
page 452, provide: 


sec. 83. That the said judges shall close the elec- 


tion at six o'clock in theafternoon, and immediately 
thereafter shall open the ballot-boxes and pu blicly 
count the votes east for each candidate, certifying 
the poll-books as provided by law: Provided, That 
enid judges of election shall order that a copy of the 
certificate be entered in the poll-books, then to be 
signed by them and clerks, and transmitted to the 
justice of the peace of their precinet: Provided, 
Jurther, Toat the said judges of election be re quired 
and obligated to give certified copies to the parties 
interested that may solicit thesame: Provided, That 
these copies shall not exceed four in number. 

“Sree. sd. That the said copies mentioned in the pre- 
ceding section shall be as valid as the original certif- 
icates from which they were taken; and said copies 
shall be used and taken as proof in any contested 
election in this Territory as though they were the 
originals: Provided, That when any person or per- 
sons shall solicit of any justice of the peace acopy of 
the certificate on file in his office the said justice of 
the peace shall give a certified copy thereof free of 
charge 

Now, Salazar says (see page 18, bid.) ‘that 
he went to Tierra Amarilla for the purpose of 
watching the election, looking out for the elec 
tion, and to challenge illegal voters, and that 
he was a candidate for senator.’’ He came 
to watch the election—meaning that watching 
was necessary. Deinga candidate for senator 
implied that he would be a man of some intel- 
ligence, and is presumed to have known the 
laws of the Territory. Being thus distrustful, 
why did he not ask for a certificate? Why does 
the contestant omit or avoid to produce the 
certificate filed with the justice of the peace in 
conformity with the law just read? The legal 
presumption is that the officers complied with 
the law ; and this presumption is strengthened 
by the fact that no evidence has been presented 
creating a doubt as to such compliance. But 
contestant is satistied with the evidence of wit- 
nesses, living fifty-four miles away from the scene 
Compliance with law is nothing. 
Phe motto **O homines semper at servitulem 
paratus!"’ is all that is desired. And this ac- 
cords with the objection made by counsel for 


' contestant when it was proposed to examine 


a judge of the election of the precinct of Tierra 
Amarilla who had been cited by them to appe 
and testify as to the vote given in that precinct. 
On page 117 we find the following: 


The counsel for Charles P. Clever offered to intro- 
duce as a witness in the above entitled cause Fran- 
cisco Martinez y Sanchez, one of the judges of election 
at the last general election in the precint of Tierra 
Amarilla, county of Rio Arriba, the name of said 
a being included in the notice served by the 
said J. Francisco Chaves on Charles P. Clever, and 
be a in attendance in obedience toa subpena served 
upon him in conformity with the said notice. To his 
examination as a witness counsel for Chaves ob- 
jected, and the court sustained the objection, and the 
said witness was not permitted to be examined. 

To which counsel for Clever protested and asks 
th: aut this his protest be spread on the record. 

‘Upon the offer of the counselof Charles P. Clever 
to introduce Francisco Martinez y Sanchez the coun- 
sel for J. Francisco Chaves opposed the introduction 
of said witness because no notice had been served upon 
the contestant of an intention to examine the said 
witness on the part of the said Charles P. Clever.” 

Why 


this objection? Were the judges of 


AL GLOBE 


Clever. 


eleclion, NeCess: 
rilla, less qual {i 
antavers to have 


living fifty-four 
| leave it 
make their own 


i Febru 


40TH Cong. 


" 
20D 


arily residents of ‘J 


ed toe Xp se the {) 
been committed than 


niles away from the 


to the members of this 


deductions. 


ary 9 
Sis 


- 
ii 


Miera is positively contradicted by ¢ 
bate judgeand his e ‘lerk, as also by the tes 


ot Sena y Baca, 


Archuleta. and others 


nothing of the testimony of Francise: 


y Sanchez, judge, and Philip Madrid, ¢! 
the election, whotestify positively that 
of which respondent rece; 


were cast, 
Sanchez says 


, page 149, (ébid.: 


‘Francisco Martinez y Sanchez sworn 


“(uc stion. What is your age, where do youy 


Ma 


164 y0 


ved 4 


1] 


and how long have youresided in your presen: 


ot residence ? 

‘Answer. Tam 
Tierra Amarilla, 
have resided ther 

? Question, 
goneral election 
to Congress ? 

~ Answer, 
of the judg 
Am: rilla. 


I was in Tierra 
es of the election of the precin: 


forty-one years of age, 
in the county of Rio 
e for the last seven year 


Amarilla, 


Arr 


Llive | 
Mrivg 


Where were you on the day of + 
held in this Territory for 


Del 


nd was 
tof 


** Question. Were you present from the oper 
the polls until the closing of the same? 


rf Answer, 


closing of the polls, 


_ (due sfion, 
at that precinct 
recolleet how ma 


were counted? 


lL was present from the opening 


Were you present when the yore 
Lf so, state 
ny votes were cast at th: 


itopr 


and how many votes were cast for Charles P, ( 


and how many fo 

** Answer. LI w 
counted: 
thut precinct; Cl 


of my recollection, and J. 


12 votes. 
** Guestion. 


as present 
there were 464 votes polled on that d 
ever received 452 votes, t ; 
Francisco Chaves rec 


rJ. Francisco Chaves, 
when the 


Votes woe 


ot 


Was the result of the election pul 


announced to the persons present, and on such 9 
nouncement being made was there any dissa 
tion expressed at the result announced by any j» 


present ? 
ae nswer, 

announced, and 

dissatisfaction as 


Philip Madrid s 


The result of the election was pu 


no person present expres 


to the result of the electio 


dL: 


says, page 15, (ibi 


‘Answer. Tam thirty years of age, a labor 


I re side in Tierra 
“Wuestion 2. 

general elect 

tory? 


Amarilla. 


Where were you on the day 
tion in the year 1867, held in this 


*Answer. I was at the Tierra Amarilla, and 


of the election. 
“(Question 3, W 


ere you present at the 


the polls to the closing of the same on that da) 
‘Answer. L was. 


*“(Juestion 4. At 
“Answer, At si 
“Question 5, 


what time did the polls 


x o'clock p.m. 


election on that day? 
‘Answer, Bernardo Sanchez, Francisco Ma 


y Sanchez, and 


Who were the judges and cler! 


Juan Lopez were the judges : 


election, and Miguel Gallegos and myselt we: 


clerks, 


“Question 6. If you remember what were then 


ber of votes cast 

Delegate state it. 
**Answer. Mr. 

received 452. 


(Question 7. W 


were they counte 
** Answer, 


at that precinet on tl 


here were the votes c 
din your presence ? 


bat day 


Chaves received 12 and Mr. ( 
punted, 


They were counted at the house of Fi 


ciseo Martin, where the election was held, and 


counted in my pr 


“Question 8. In 


counted? 
** Answer. 
box and strung 0 
“Question 9, 


The tickets were 


esence, 
what 


nastring. 


Inanner were 


the v 


taken from the ball 


After the votes were counted wa 


was “done wie the tickets and poll- books? 


*Answe 


and the com placed in the hands of one of the Judy 


They were all placed in the ballot-box 


of election to be delivered to the probate judge, » bu 
as the judge had no horse the box was delivered 


me to be delivere 
* Vue stion 10, 


“Answer, 
the day I delive 


was then judge o 


d to the probate judge. 


When and to whom did you deliv: 
the ballot-box and poll-books? 


After the election: but Ido not recoll: 


red them, but it was in the sau 
week I delivered them to Juan Antonio Ruibal, ¥! 


f probate.’ 


Don ao Ruibal, probate judge. say* 


page 47, (ibid.: 
*Cross-examin 


a 


“Question. W ho delivered you the poll-book f 


Tierra Amarilla? 
Answer. Phili 
“Question, 
sent to Tierra aa 
*Ansirer, I did 

** Question. 


p Madrid. 


Did you see this poll-book before! 


varilla? 


Was it in any way ch: anged ora 


by bim until it was returned to ‘him? 
It was not. ; 
Did vou examine it after it was retu 
Madrid? 
not examine it unti 


** Ansiver. 


* (duestte n, 
to you by Philip 
“Answer. 1 did 


counted the votes. 


++ was 
ltered 


ned 


1 the day ! 
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, . . —) + » ] ‘ eT lat the Se t ) ‘ to 
wir Lt ioo to me to bethe same certificate presentation Of my credentiais, In Nov l ‘ ; whe a gtk, eval ; 
: : ; —e 1007 «) } } } Delegate to Congress from this Territory, to infor 
rune nu r of votes: Lobserve no change ioo7, the honorabie ape r stated that b id vou. bot ( ! ( tt i 
| Peat ‘ ¢} +} ” : . you, & La mel hives ittornevs al nt 
iit ummvero ; re ‘Do “Dao . . OTL “yr erent . ¢ ‘ } } 
i < the number of Votes trom the poll-books, received trom the territorial retary a letter nalband polt il triends, to say that from t 
| Archuleta says, page 119, (ibid.: notifying him that he, the secretary, had been markable character of the poll-lists no adequate 
i . ee eee . he ; ; : . idea can be obtained of them, and the character of 
Where do y rut reside now, and where competed y x rce tO Sign bis name to such fraud patent pou tuctmin, through eviden r copier 
treside during the lust election % ba credentials. Lhe othee ot territorial secretary We have therefore most earnestly to request that 
Ln the « yunty of Rio Arriba, Territory isan honorable one and its incumbent. to some Gieneral IL. HL. Lleath, the territorial secretary, who 
Mexico, Piaza of Luceros. ene z : ; is perfectly couversant with every minutia ot thetr 
nm. What is your age, and what are the extent, has to exercise OliClal functions in character, be ordered on as a witness, with suck od 
<, both under the Mexican Government and count is for Delegate to Conevress. cial papers and returns of said elect rast rupen 





the | nited States, which you have held? De satisfied as we are that an examinution of 
| tn fifty-four years of NTE ; T was first a Pe ees them by yourself and vourcommittee, in conneciion 
Ll under the Mexican Government, and more than is required Of him by jaw in the with the evidence now being taken, will 1 e ju 
ito the rank of lieutenant colonel in the pe rformanee of those oflicial aets lhe judge tice inthe premi 
yeur. In d44and 1845 L was de We would further state that General Neath has 


' w4 
Lin io 


| 
‘legate to the . ac: 4 ‘ . 
- a who would interfere in the management of 














Congress from New Mexieo. In 1816, at ; . . “e leave of absence from the State Department, but does 
General Kearney entered New Mexico, I CUSES C re him toradjudication is cet not wish t » to W t 1 sO ‘a we ce , 
mel and second in command of General tainly to wear the judicial ermine. without being ord 
1 | : ; ‘ 
in Iso, belore the territorial ‘government nd wi Whatever reply ! ‘ t 
1 4} a W las etar 3 found to interlere t = : " 
zed, L was appointed district judge of the a Hen a tt iry 1 : und atEUE . thove 1 juest wi ' lt 
t. In 1857 1 was appointed Indian agent such an extent as we lind that Secretary Heath Denver City, Col wirded to 
Capote Utes. In the rebellion of 1861 [was has interfered in this case itis fair to presume is by letter, the ¢ be | by 
ind of six Companies as lieutenant colon: ; eS ( ! { 20% 
= COD) As steutenan ae hat there must be a motive in so doing. 1 
Union. I was afterward ippointed agent for ‘ ‘ , ; S Very respectiail . 
sume indians, L have been a member of the Now, we find that the depositions of the ter IN 
tive As embly, both louses, L am now a ritorial secretary occupy nearly one halt of the lft “ Fo fet 
rotthe territorial council. : an labotas ost fi 1 +} i lexry L. Dawes, 
m. Were you at the houscof Juan Antonio you heey pesca en vemeammny so — ( ( f Elertions, 
i, the then probate judge ot the county of Rio We tind him not only as secretary an 1 witness, House of Representatices, Washington, D.C. 
1, at the time Chit poll books trom ‘Lierra Ama- but ve also find hin as attorney, sole attorney, . ea ‘ . . . 3 
seca 1} : : . Ir CLEVE! It does seew that the disin 
received? jt so, who detivered them: P ' ; i V's ‘ i t Mmsin 
a : and attorney forthe attorneys of the contestant, 
day were they delivered, and what tim terested retarv was very wiiling to puy ex 
Weaiso tind that without Raving been sum } } a : [ 
} - > 1 . : : - rye? S I ordered Y ( \\ . meton rw 
i I was at the house of Mr. Ruibal when onenecl ma tertnone cures Jasen a ia } ( ( ) L ; how 
; : : i i as WI ri m i hea ta tl “1 41 = 24 . 7 af : 
Madrid delivered the poll-books from Yierra ; ion of the 1 ls under his cl ito the Clerk s desk @ paper, without mak 
ho f+ : possession Of the records under his charge, | \ 
t. It was on the 6th of September, between | : oer ; Ch i ng any comment thereon, except to say that tt 
ind three o’cloeck p.m. i ning to the archives of his Lerritory, and ' 1 . “wht. , 
K p. a t } ' - Oe ssiyned by Hon. Francisco Perea, a first cousin 


duestion, Who, besides yourself, was present at — transferred them to Washington, (see page 79 ¢ he Del hy 
ne of delivery, and to whom were the books on ke aes tf the contestant, Ww ho was the Jelegate trom 
red? ee ee New Mexico in the Thirty-Kighth Congress, 


luvcer, Juan Garcia, Jesus Maria Seta y 











ri t, ° } { ’ 
ti} aa) that the same 1 be ent to Was rf ' t and who has many friends and acquaintance 
(niyself. The books were delivered to Juan An : 1¢ Same baa isenft Wastin witli ; L , ; J ends an acd o 
Kuibal, the then probate judge. tinony previously t 1 tue coul ir the ! onthe floor of this House. He is one of the 
v m. Did you see the poll-books, and do you testee ¢ : ois , 1 - vey. © , ; most respected and influential citizens of our 
Vol ‘ or » the - YO? oseethen Vitness 1 so eeus Willi it r vA nina li ‘ 
LWould recognize them were you lo seetiem prot " erritory : one whose strict integrity h is never 
ee a. t. ' . = } + ¢+ha 4 ee , 
jnewer, T saw them. and think I would know In r Mr. Chave tates toa been called in question, his paper is exem 
| should see them again. ea am see Soe . ma ee R te plified under the seal of a United States court, 
entice Sk Tien : a record in thet mony taken in Canada, in Rio Ar i 5 er : ; 
ion. Look at Exhibit A, nowshown you, and : ' \ s been intr red upo! and bears date October, 1867, shortly after the 
u recognize it as one of the poll-books n l { a oaees qpctectccaghcte ; : ‘ - 
i; and ifso, by what do ure nize t examina Pe iief here. 1t W } pe election for Delegate. 
‘ , : _* s . ‘ 4 aol . re ‘ the ro ¢ nat n . — 
er, [have no doubt but that it is one of | (0F coun fOr ne it. Said 79 had The Clerk read as follow 
{ know it by size, and Lam certain it is one Mf this witness fo call for if. pol chi : 
we } ent nsmitted to W as nygror ity as part of the LELRRITORY OF Ni w Mi XIco 
m, because [ had them in my hands, Sa are aye ae a f ee ian. axes 
VV f i. Did you see the eel { ate th le re rdandt tim ‘ ' ise pre jou KCn uty 0 Berna b 
n to the poll-hooks? If so, stat whet r in La Cafiada, in Rio Arri inty. Thisday personally appeare lL befor _theunder- 
18) I i Se i . i F j ’ I s?atea 
Ppears to be one of them, from the number of That the Secretary. witne &e.. was also pheU ithe district court o Pree 
i general appearance D ee 7 as ; for the second judicial distri i y ol 
ry it roe ay + + + = y re . at 5 
HO, ] 3s follows i that me time about th i fs uber, 
vee t. Look at it and see if it is ce ed t es a; \. D. 1867, he was pre t w ul of point 
idges and clerks of election Santa Fr, New Mex! d il friends of ¢ nel J. Fs Cha y gat 
‘ sirer, It is. SIE The u jersig la . “ j | ( ‘ “ er it I ul i y they were K jered ¢t 
Jnestion, W hat is thenumber fvotes, ippears i} ise of ntested elect nm to sent } ‘ } uv her it Wa i thi i ‘ ae 
} : } ' ® 5 ’ ¢ ats } , eto Ss t; f 
‘its Certificate, given tu the respective candidates Congress, finding 1t linpossibie to pe I ittend { Mr. ives ( ,o ul on . von . 
gress? the taking of the evirtieuce if said Col ed election iperintend the inting OF toe tes for Veiegate 
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thie of the Us 1 States, and that said 
‘ iid t ute, I had ed 
| \ iv ‘a ve tie etary: 
1} i t { ft u rs mad bel tw 
fiant, (bristova Arinijo. w > Was 1 warm 
il triend of Mr. Chavesin the late eleetion and 
i 1 sith, ¥ oneolt per pewhomadeu 
atement that Mr. Chaves had taken money 
thhim to Santa Fé to bribe the secretary with. 
FRANCISCO PEREA, 
“u rived and sworn to belore me this Yih day ¢ 
October, A. D. 1867 
bie BENJAMIN STEVENS, Cler/. 


Mr. CLEVER. Now 
wish to investigate the particular 
character of individual organization we place 
it under microscopic examination and by the 
; well-known principles of opties 
hitherto unknown 
life. Sounder the micr 
ry and the concentrated lieht 
of the documentary evidence 


make startling discoveric 


elements of ocosm of 
politte il ehieane 
just read we are 
tartled by the delineation of the moral struc 
ture of the specimen of official organism now 
under examination, 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, I had almost forgotten 
that the secretary of New Mexico had written 
to you a letter stating that he had signed the 

edentials presented by me under duress. Let 
is accords with the positions he 
hia : occupied according to his own e@ vidence, 

On page 52 (Mis. Doe. No. 154) 
astothe ** military positions ”’ he had occupied. 
He was asked 

‘What were those military positions? 

“Ansiwer, Lieutenant, onges in, major, brevet lieu 


tenant colonel, full colonelecy, brevet brigadier, and 
brevet major gencral,”’ 


us see if th 


he testifies 


Is it possible that a person who has held all 
positions could be made to sign an ofh- 
auinst his own will? He must 
either have written to you what was not the 


ict or else the Government was very much 


these 


cial document ag 


in confiding to him trusts and respons- 
which he says had been conterred 
that the secretary is a man of 
valor will more fully appear froma 
COpy of which 1 send to the 
Clerk's desk to be read. I have seen the 
original and am satisfied that it is in his own 
handwriting. [ also send a letter addressed 
to my friend, Mr. Dawes, by General Town- 
send, and ask that they both be read, 

Phe C] 


bilities 
ipon him. But 
nnd yryte d 


ieller he wrote, 


erk read as follows: 


ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 

WASHINGTON, June 12, 1808, 
“tn: The Seeretary of War directs me to furnish 
you the inclosed copy of a letter signed LH. HL. Lleath, 
and dated Dabuque, Lowa, April, 1561, in con ipli- 

ince with your request of this date, 

1 am, sir, very respectiully, your obedient servant, 

Kk. Dp. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant b¢ neral 


Jlon. HL] 


(‘hae 


. Dawes, 
wan Committee of é le fiona, 
Dunpvguk, Lowa, April 9, 1861, 
My DPrarn Str: FE for the first time this morning 
learn from the papers that you are in position ia the 
new contederacy. Accept, my dear sir, my congrat- 
ulations, not more for your accession to bonorable 
position than your felicity in having a home in a 
region where honor and principle go hand in hand 
and fanaticism and madness are thrust out. I, too, 
would have been there, wuere my heart ever is, had 
your president responded as promptly to me as my 
protier of service was tendered to the new govern- 
ent. But have not beard from bim on the sub- 
ject, though Ldo not yet despair of d ring xr so in his 
own good time. IT simply offered my military oreivil 
services to him, in both of which branches | have 
had some experience. You may not be aware that I 
is the first publisher of the first paper ever started 
north of the Potomae expressly to defend southern 
rights, [mean the Southern Press, in Washington, 
in S49 or 18o0—the latter year I think, Since then l 
have been ever faithful to the interests of that see- 
tion, and although a northern man by birth I have 
never been anything but southern in my feel- 
ings. L need not attest to you the course pursued by 
ic during the Lecompton straggle as editor of the 
Nortinvest, nor either how I supported southern 
men and northern, too, whosupported them. In doing 
xo, itis true, T lest all L had in the world, and the 
post office bere for three years, and from which | 
have been ejected as one ot the first sacrifices to Re- 
publiernism, hos only served to aid me inti juidating 
al 1 of the indebtedness contracted during the 
exciting period of the first half of Mr. Buchanan's 
administration. If [were foot-free here, had / the 
rans, in other words to support myself and wife for 
one vear South, | would not remain out of the south- 
ern yntederaerv one dav longer than would suffice to 


el 


, When in the stu ads of 


PENDIX TO 


THE CONGRESSION 


hend goaded the new President on to a policy that 
must lead to a collision, Let it come, if so it must. 
There are tens of thousands of loyal hearts at the 
North who never will accede to coercion, and not 
only so, they never will pull a trigger against the 
South. Betore I we pul d march against my brethren 


of the South I would suffer myself to be haiged on 





| the first tree before the eyes of my own wife. Indeed, 


there ure many Republic ans who declare their ab 
horrence ot the polie y of secession, and I think the 


| sentiment is on the increase, particularly in. the 


| two nations into war, Godg 


Northwest, the interests of which are so entirely 
linked with the South. But while old Abe grantsthe 
lion's share ot the spoils to the Bornes he lends 
his ear to the treac herous advic ft New England's 
fanatics, and will through them pp rales ibly drive the 
rant thi cr In any event 
your government may maintain itself, now that it 
has undertaken todo so upon her own account, as 


| against all foes from whatsoever quarter they may 


come. Do me the tavor to show this already too 
lengthy epistie to my friend Colonel Clement; and, 
wishing you every prosperity, 
] remain very truly, as ever, your friend, | 
; if, WLEATHL. 
II. St. Groner Orrerr, esq., Montgomery, Alabama. 
P.S. It would give me great pleasure to hear from 
you at your convenience. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, June 12, 1888, 
a letter on the files of the War 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant General, 
It must be presumed that the 


OMcial copy of 
Departinent. 


Mr. CLEVER. 


| secretary of New Mexico, prior to entering upon 


the discharge of the duties of his office, must 


| have taken the oath prescribed by theact of July 


) hint 


2, 1862, which oath requires him to declare, 


among other things, that he has ** voluntarily 


| give n no countenance, counse ol, or encourage- 





| and enemy, 


| of belief, notwithstanding he 


ment to persons engaged in the rebellion; nor 
sought any office under any pretended author- 
ity in hostility to the United States.’ 1 beg 
the members of this [louse to compare the let: 

just read with the oath the secretary was 
aad to take before he could exercise the 
functions of his office, and then determine in 
their own minds whether that man is worthy 
is clothed with 
ollicial authority and has given his testimony 
under the sanctity of an oath. Would the man 
who would have ** suffered himsel/ to be hanged 
on the first tree in the presence of his own wife 


before he would march against his brethren of 
the Nouth”’ sutfer himseifto be forced into the | 


signing of an election certificate? Will you 
believe the man who took the test-oath after 
having expressed himself as he did when he 
comes to testify before you, especially cousid- 
ering the circumstances I have set forth ? 

The secretary of the Territory is the cus- 
todian of the archives of the Territory, and the 
poll-books are under his charge, and possibly 
the statement of the contestant’s attorneys, 
‘that General I. H. Heath, the territorial 
secretary, whois perfectly conve rsant with the 
minutia of their character,’ may mean more 
than was intended to have been communicated 
to the honorable chairman of the committee. 
He who upon his bended knees, before the 
altar of his country and his God, could interpo- 
late along with the benediction for the lamented 
Lincoln, a blessing on the country’s arch-traitoy 
is unworthy to be the custodian 


| of the archives of a sovereign Territory! He 
| who could even by thought or word mutilate 


[or pervert the ritual of his church to the pur- 


pose of applauding the rebellion, or sympathy 


| with treason, is a fit instrument for bribery, 


| corruption, and fraud. 


Gentlemen, L leave the 
history of the whilom rebel sympathizer, his 
character, his evidence, and his sacredlv kept 


\L GLOBE. 








’ 4 ‘ ‘ — se? - _ r . . . ‘ \ ti) 
On (‘antes ( haves TS. (.€EV°A7 1 yr. Clever. hOTH ( Ty Ny 7d 
' ! ! Ax it how l t i I ot te t dey 
if ‘ t beay ' ’ 1 at } 
, il uit + ah 4 pe y i ¥ 
t ! oft your t¢ i ; : ; 
; eh on f ay 
howeve | pared: pduy it God pr } JC mig Sy OT Crede ( < 
eout rt niederaes Our | | ry ete mav eall for and tir 
.anown prayers he Pr sidentot th Unite i Lhe re rt of the « nm ee On? 
~ ' \ l } ilredly needs praye md ove ‘ ‘ ° t - 
| ! t! Mr. ] Im, ar Leo I re pond amet . I , 5 
W e the ris rey it t ere ( ‘It wasalso charged by the contestant 4} 
President ¢ be United S oe stily inter ! No. 12 commonly ealled Santa ¢ 
wing “also the pre id a oft the conlederat county f Mora, the Stiting men 
States:"’ so that you see our friend, Pre ident Davis votes only, a majority of ST overhiy ‘ 
is not quite forgotten before the Fa ser even in the and yet that the poll-books were falsely 
ultra North / ; ; lently made to appear amen the sittiy I 
liere are all sorts of rumors of warjustnow. The received 190 votes, and the contestant 1 and 1 
New York Tribune and Times have at last [ appre- such e xcess, Wh ich was 134 vot es, Was f} 


' bili 


counte iand allowed to the said silting Del 
The commi eee ure of opinion, from the ; than | 
testimony of José Angel Pa idilla and the ay q ee 
ince of the poll-book itself, which was in ey 3 
before the committee for inspection, and ¢ 
that the vote in the precinct in September, 1ssr ott 
over five times as largeas the election pre 
twice as large as the one su ‘ceeding that 
illegal votes were cast in such pree inet ealled s 
Clara, in the county of Mora, and having ' 
lowed to sitting member, should be deducted fy, that } 
the vote credited to him in the return mad ' 
tilowed by the secretary of the Territory.” 


It seems, in the point made above, that 7 


committe e have determined, from what 


style ‘* the positive testimony of Jo A 

Padilla, and the ap pearance of the pol 

if se See Tis aiglebctot tha witness deat @ Angel und 
Padilla, upon whose testimony the comn 7 


seem to have formed their opinion, and y 
1s styled by them ¢ positive testimo 
found on page 107, (ébid.,) and is as fo) 
‘Question, Have you been threatened by 

p artisans of Mr. Clever on account of the afiid =, 
you made in thise aseat La Junta, in February : 

*Ansirer. Lhave been sothreatenedandlorthe: 
sonnamed. Lhave been threatened with having 
the injury done to me that those opposed to 
litically could do on account of that affidavir, a: 
came pear getting into a serious difficulty with 
of Mr. Clever’s partisans and friends, wito assaul 
me on that account. Mr. Fernando Nolan, o1 
the clerks of the election at Santa Clara 
of September, ISG7, was present en the | 
sion, an accomplice in the assault, and N 
self threatened me with future injury.” 


fe testimon: 





he tone of this witness’ 
show that animus, but I omit to 

sume, as his testimony was taken ex ; 

appears on page 91, (/bid.,) showing that! 

was served and accepted on the 15th day « 

May, 1868, to take testimony in the county « 

San Miguel on the 25th day of May, 1s. 
when notice to take testimony had previ 

been given to contestant and served upon 

by the marshal of the Te rritory on the 1: | 
day of M: ay, 1868 . (see page 181, ibid.,) to ta fro 
testimony on the 22d day of May, 1805, at! 

county of Santa Ana. ‘The testimony of J ' 
Angel Padilla must be precluded if law | 

vails in this case, for the reason that the « | 
testant could not take testimony, according to 

the act of Congress, within five days after 
te aking of testimony by respondent. (See 5! 
utes-at- Large, volume 9, page 569.) Respon 
ent havi given notice to contestant, which ( 
was served upon contestant’s attorney three 


days prior to contestant’s notice, by law Pa: ’ 
dilla’s testimony must be excluded. ign 
If law is respected and Padilla’s testimony r 
is excluded there remains nothing upon wii ju 
to found the opinion of the committee excep t 
‘the inspection of the poll-book itself, wai I, th 
having been in the custody of the terri €) 
secretary, might or might not be the poll bool VK to 
from that precinct. This I leave for the mem: t 


bers of this House to determine. I at ti 
faith in the identity of poll books that h 


passed through the hands of Mr. Heath: bu! al 
you gentlemen may have. The man who would 


not pull a trigger against his brethren o! 
South, and not receiving an appointment trom 


J. Davis comes North to hold office, is 10 . 
friend or companion of mine. The smoothness 

of the testimony of José Angel Padilla proves 
its fallacy, and, unhappily for him, he is con b 
eradicted by several witnesses, namely, } i 
n igno Baca, page 28, and Manuel Abeita. pas 


32, (small document.) who sustain the returns 
Why the committee have rejected the tes! b 
mony of the last two-named witnesses, — 
character for truth and veracity has not bee! 








ih CONG....3D SESS. lect 
‘ 

ed to ] mre ed. « 

r ne ti le ( 
hetestimony of Pad 

ith and ve \ s been 

‘ t a loss t If th 

haf i pr Of tes 

iid prevail has an ilitw he 
; 





probat 
} . ] , 4} 
1 not be impeacue de except ee ihe 
factory evidence. Secretary Heath's 
b . 
show ditferently, but | believe 
New 


asure ¢ f belie Il 


Ink that the re 


native citizens of 


u re entitled to a greater me 
1} 


or all the pou -books he can furnish to 
( nvress. 


ttee says: 


the commi 


‘ I ort of 


woasa «o charged hy the conte tantthatiz }pre- 

No. 11, known as La Junta preeinet, in Mora 

-the place of voting was illegally and fraud- 

. ; » d beyond the settlements and resident 
t the preeinets and held in a shed erected for 

ipon an open plain, and that persons 
us Of voting tor bim were grossly and 
ailed by the triends of the sitting mem- 
such means were intimidated and entirely 
ul Vi sti ng, and that after the polls were 
vere so chi uD ged as to fraudulently 
sitting Delegate 100, and that 
itvof persons who voted at such poll 
had no legal right to vote 








e returns Vv 





| e vote ol the t 


mae! 





, ‘ta rrilory. 
tee are unable to find any good reason 
iz of « placeso unusual as was the one in 
suce for the holding of an election, and do 


1 the evidence that 
ind threatening language was 
nd tollowers of the sitting member, and 
for the purpose of intimidating and pre- 
persons from voting for the contestant, yet 
wittee cannot for such reasons recommend 
wing out of the whole vote of such precinct; 
Lig Yer irom the testimony of Walter Fosdyke, and 
. ot the poll-book itself, they 
ie poll-book was fraudulently altered and 
zed atter the polls were closed aad before it 
, to the possession of the secretary of the 
,so as to increase the vote certified by the 
clerks of the election (Mr. Fosdyke being 
-ot the ting Delegate from 538 to 638, 
» same having been wrongtully allowed 
Delegate by the secretary ot the errito ry 
WW be deducted.” 


course, Improper, 


used by the 


are of opin 









unable to find am 
rt dean ap lace for the election at the 

s held, Il desire to call their atten- 

he > iia ot Mr. William Kroenig, 

c 76 and 77,) a witness introduced by con- 

BOND, testanut. As to the words ‘friends and fol- 
the sitting member’ oe coarse, 
vulgar, and threateni g¢ language,’ 
to say that I was miles away 
at prec inet on the day of the e! : 
of the rep rt of the 
mittee has - ap pearauc e of harsl ness, | 

but believe that it was unintentional. 

| iwhing the character of my iriends and 
I nuts in the election referred to tor de- 
honesty 


committee was 


nuanv 
election; 


while the hangzuage 





I may well challenge com- 
n with those of my honorable competitor. 
As regards the precinct of La Junta, the 
ttee seem to have come to their coneclu- 
= ' upon the testimony of Walter Fosdyke 
Es ind the appearance of the poll-books, again 
snoring the rebutting evidence produced bs 

respondent. ‘This 
ives of La Junta precinct, and appears to 
om tesuly with avengeance. He, too, seems to be 


vitness Was one of Lae 


he victim of malicious persecution, but after 
examining his evidence closely it will be easy 
7 t sceru hes reasons for unfriendly conduet 
ward him. On page 104 (ibid. ) we find him 
: ) 4 val) 
| (Juestion, Have any of the prominent supporters 
1 and partisans of Mr. Clever exhibited any h lity 
i toWard you on account of the testimony given by 
} u this case in ke bruary | ist at La Junta? 
Lewes They have, decidedly. 
Vuestion, In what manner has this hostility been 
‘ ad? 


‘ : . 
<3 Answer. Both personally and financially. 


is very seldom we find hi 
persecuted for te 
I} isalways a 


rea VS UF 


Ning the truth; 
tested. Thi 

»andin his first examination 
poll-books throughout. On page 65 


s witnes 
he speaks 
ibid. 
esti be 


Suvs: 
0 “Question, Would you recognize one or both of the 
t ; 


ynest pe ple to 
f . 


VONGRESSION AL 
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= L, marked ‘A,’ and 
y 1 re t Lhe poi ‘sol that 
a I this as one of t! 1l-book 
‘ I bree ets tacked in the center of the book, 
which Ido not recognize. My name is attached to 
t ficate in myown handwriting. This certifi 
cate was read off to me by the elerk, Nelson. Idid 
notread the certificate that night. It was written 
by t . and handed to me for my signature. 
whi him My impression is that the 658 
votes that e here registered on t ertificate were 
not read offaccording to register by the clerk. Had 


they been I should have detected the mistake at the 
time. The three acked in in the eenter were 
inserted after the poll-b ok went out of my hands 
and my signature had been attached to the certiti 
eate, and that is the reason why Ido not recognize 
them as part of the poll-book. 


On page 104 (fbi 
ment, 











and says: 


_ Gucetr n. W ere there two poll-books the el 
tion on the 2d day of September, 1867, at the La 


Junta precinet made ? 
. was but 


4 wicer, ‘here one, 


On the 17th day of Februa this wit 


ness was brought 


rv. LSOS, 
—— stand and \ vas e0t- 


th ut the siden he lel ¢ gi 


“er eae . sare ; 
Oe fhe truth, the whole truth, an a 





Under this solemn in 


juncti i yn it was his duty to relate all he knew 

of the facts, without concealing or ad ling any- 

thing. Ile was aga > 7 yught upon the stand 

on the 26th of Ma 8; and on page 10 
bid.) he makes these answers: 


“Walter L. Fosdyke sworn: 
“Wuestion, Llave you been examined in this ease 
befor: 


* Anawer. Yes, sir. 


“Question, At 
did you give 


your first examination at La 
ail the rected with the election 
for that precinct in September, 1867? 


** Answer. No, sir 


This, his last answer, is given unaualifiedty 





facts cont 


and can leave upon a discriminating mind bu 
namely; that at his first ex 
amination he did not 
required by his 
ceal a portion ot tl 
was 


one CONCLUSION, 


state the whole truth, as 
mn, but did con 
1e truth. Row. then, it he 
cealing the truth he mus 
perverting the truth ; if he did 

ninish the truth of 
he was capable of aug- 


solemn obligation 


capable of con 
be capable of 


} 


withhold or di: 
presumption is 


} 


facts the 


that 
sehood, and his test 
with a great caution 
upon the rights of others. 
found on pages 101 to 104 
erthatil true iweould 
HH. vd the 

weighed that testimony they would 
that this witne 
small adegree ¢ f credibility. 
Mr. Il. H. Heath agai: 


r 
» ¢ “7 sftorneyv 
as an attorney, 


menting fa 
e 
tainiy be 
when it 
[lis 
ibid. such a charact 
not have escaped his memory. 


imony must cer 
taken deal of 
operates 
te stimony as 
isof 
com 
mittee fully 
have ‘ ‘ss dese rved but ua 


1 appear 


interpolates in his lead 
and makes this 
animus in giving his tes 


mony, buriung his anathemas against the other 





1 e } . ' 
WITNESSES have testified in this cause. On 
page 102 ibid.) we find the toliowing: 
l 
(Question. Have you read the evidence given b 
the other two judges of t ele n andaclerk ot 


the election, as taken at an er parte examination at 
nota Fé in February last? 





nt i. Juuta precinct 
{rswer. It was not ia any essential particular. 
t 1 ng testimony 
as tu the truth or falsity of the evidence given by 
ats sant i. Fé, as published in the 
te, in bis own terms. Counsel tor 
: referred the question whether Mr. 
In bis own language 
the truth or talsity of the evidenc 
{ Judges as given at Santa nF aud his 
honor decided that Mr. Fosdyke be allowed to sogive 
his testimony. 
fnewer. Lsay that the 
falsely, knowing the facts relative to the 
the election at La Junta to be different from wha 
swore to, and they have absolutely perjured 
themselves. The facts of the case are precisely as 
given in my former testimony.” 





Fosdyke be permitted to state 





ce tw nave swe 





resui ol 





the, 


This witness's two co-judges, Juan Estaban 


and 
6 4idous dos, 


Vrujillo Romero, as also Juan 


one of the clerks of said election 


Benito 


GLOBE 





o- 7 
avo 
’ 
, tlo. or Reps 
1 i ] tri WwW 1 te y ' 
\ } Lat that by 
| ‘ elLVv ¢ iu M i vf 
vied by him as perjure: Lhese men a 
d om ear the verg= of rea 
‘ . $ nh countryme could ! no 
ive ft \ to t 
r tor truth ana 
tempted to im 
are den Liye i 
- ie t; 
the ike of a 


gument, reverse the case. Ss Ippose the grand 


Mr 1, con ol ‘ 
ct Mr. kosdyke in this part 


: ; 
jury should ind 

' ’ : 
lar ease and cause him to be brought beto 
the bar of the court to answer the charge, 


upon trial was contronted with the three w 


nesses above named, would the plea that they 
e Mexicans and ignorant avatl himself any 
Mexicans, sir, with a few exe ptions, have 
much regard for the sanctity of an oath as t 
pe pl >of any other cou I cE Posi 
tively contradicts him id ny 





three witnesses, an 


of their being truthful men is large] 





Now, 3 the pr VON Mr Sayvs 
on page 65 (ibid.) that he reeogiic 1 On 
} ‘ 
betore him as one ! ae | On exc 
three sheets ft cked n } ( er ¢ he ’ 

T ‘ 
I ite 1heh v es oniv five | 
and forty-three ba the na r of t 
polled Kxamining Lhe poll-book elt ita 
' } 
1 


} 
that in ore 


three names nearly eight 


Lory i 
| 
I 


three sheets are consumed. If his statement 
that three sheets were tacke« d im was true ticre 


would remain only two hundred and forty-two 


names, so that it is easily discernable that Mr. 
, . - = , ’ 
lo sdvke +; power of recogmuon is Lablie to 


tn tha 
\ OLDE cH 


certilicate to the poli 





mistake, to say Ube least ol i 
{ 

; 
DOOK, Vv 

late something ina prayer for purposes of his 


own might miterpoi 


was much larger than for county ofhcers ts fully 

' : ‘ ; : 
eX p.aitne | Dy the testimony ol lad | . 
who, on page 72, (2 l ivs 

Gur m. Did you 1 have ana ment with 
M Mink on thed i eel tothe « t t 
the would it ft i tl tickets the names of tl 
county otlicers i vote tor the Del alone you 
would not oppose Clever for D t 

{ lL bad an agreement with Mr. k that 
rf tie uid ecu tl from his ticket the nau of the 
county ofiicers I would n lelay the ele on 
sWeal rienontl side of M Lieve biiat 


ch an agreement may seem strange, but 


‘ xpla rie d by the testimony ¢ { one /uan 


* Question, How did Trinidad Lopez conduct hin 
self on the day of election; as a quiet and peacea 
man or otherwise ? 

He was there speaking very 
ex d, do not know whether it 

ce juor or not, 

* Question, Did he challenge the 
looking men on that day and have them sworn as to 
their age before he would permit them to vote, or 
not? 

**Anawer. Ile d 


Irning gray as te 


Mr. Fosdyke 


by three witnesses, taken in connection with 





lond and 
Was trom 


votes of any 


1 cha enge one man na was 


his own contradictions, I ible fo 
to comprehend why tie « mittee could base 
their opinion upon the testimony of Walter 
Fosdyke alone, ignoring the testimony of two 


judges and one clerk otf Pheir 








ame 


ROBY 


ye per Ter, 





a : 
‘ i 
do) reads as f 
Bald ( 
‘s whi \\ i ura \ eT a you re i¢ 
lave iresided wi n 

i / 1h I i ur 
if i Jan thouty un 

( i Where we you ot le day of the Ia 
ue i elect Leming ti i ritory jor Deleg t 
( 

Vnar In La Junt 

a con, What position did u occu m that 
i { ‘ \ ? If an » Etat 

fuser. As clerk of the el , 

“) fon. Were youat the election fromthe open 
invool the polls until the closing of the same? 

lnewer, L waa, 

fie When the polls were closed were the 

Vote tat that election counted and the result 


' Vi 
( low ma t ist at that cle 
t ' 1 iknov eh il weree I 
‘ ‘ i ii V thi - a rtibay . 
inswer. Sax hundred and forty-three, Mr. Clever 
i}ctS and Mr. Chaves reeeived 5, 
ation Wa the result of the election an 
i | dy ished to the per there present 
| ; bt Was nnnoure fin high voice 
f Wasthereany di itistaction expressed 
Whoo the ection Was unnounced by any of the per 
it ¢ 
i youd mtent expressed, 
‘ ‘ {the election pr nt 
y ‘ iWas announced and 
pub ed 
1 . They we lly ent. 
a 1. Who swore io the oflicers of election ? 
' u Li inti , Greorge Gregg, | person pres 
‘ pis re ter of the eourt of examination. 
7 n, Was that clection a quiel o1 disorde rly 


inawer. Tt was very quiet. 
ucstion. Did you see Trinidad Lopez there on 


+} , 


{ dit i the election ? 
' {did 
% Washe under the influence of liquor 
Yus li poor ? 
i t . Laueotieed him mnsiderably excited, but 
d { Ww whether he was under the intluence ot 
| i i rheot 


bid you see any man during the elee 


mio prevented trom Voli bY Vivience or other 


I did not, 


(Question, What wasdone withthe poll-books and 

t liois atier the tickets had been counted? 
1 . The ballots were placed in the box, and 
iper pasted on the under side of the lid covering 
' cperture, with Mr. Nelson's name (the othe 
wiiltenouit, Lhe box was closedanda paper 
j Loverthe aperture on the top, and Mr. Nel 
‘ ime inseribed on the top. The poll-books 


din hand of Mr. Nelson and Mr. Fosdyvke. 
VGuestion. Who is Mr. Fosdyke aud what position 
lid he occupy in that election, if any? 
faswer, Ile was one of the judges of election, 
Did you use during the election ink of 


, 


(fieation, 
diilerent colors ¢ 
“Answer, We did: the ink we e 
gave out, and we got ink from 


pauper alse, 


mmenced with 
Mr. Tipton, and some 


‘JUAN RB ALDON Apos."" 


“Juan Estaban Trujillo sworn: 

* Guestion, What is your age, where do 
and how long have vou resided where you now live? 

“Aaseer, Lam fitty-two years ot age; L live inthe 
Ladunta, and have lived there about ten years. 
“Wuestion, Where were you on the day of the last 
peral election meld in this Territory tor Delegate 


to Congress? 


fnewer. In the Junta, precinct No. 11, county of 


. ° 2. A 
you reside, 
, 


Wuestion, What position, if any, did you hold on 
i I was one of the judges of the election. 
Wuestion, Llow many votes were polled at that 
recinet on the day of election? 

“Answer, Six hundred and forty-three. 

“QWuestion, How many were cast for C. P. Clever, 
and how many were cast for J. Francisco Chaves? 

“Answer. Six hundred and thirty-eight for C. P. 
Clever and five for Mr. Chaves. 

“Question, Were you present when the election was 
closed and when the votes were counted ? 

“Answer, Yes, 1 was, 

Wastheresult ofthe clection announced 
and published to the people present after the votes 
hed been counted? 

fnewer, Yes, sir. 

“Question, Was there any dissatisfaction mani- 
tested when the resultof the election was announced 
by persons present? 

“Auswer. No dissatisfaction was expressed, 

‘Wuestion, What was done with the poli-books and 
baliots atter the votes bud been counted ? 

“Answer. The tickets were placed back in the box 
nnd a piece of paper was pasted over the inside of 
the aperture and one on the outside of the aperture 
through which the tickets were placed in the box, 
and Mr. Nelson’s name written on both pieces of 
paper; and the book and poll-box remained in t! e 
handsof Mr, Fosdyke, who was judge, (1 cannot pro- 
nounce the name,) and of Mr. Nelson, the clerk. 

“Question, By whom was the judge of election 
sworn in? 


(Juestion 





{ { tS (} ° 
brid tied mud ( 

I ’ | ! i t La Junta ‘ -— i 
\ | i | er judge of « I 

1 uF, Id nd t t thie 

‘ e pre . i I { i 
a] Dic ou revet ean 

vot iy my me py 
‘ ! li ut tt eh ton? 

** Anau i 4 t re W no o1 prevented 
from \ t \ eint elector 

(uestion, Did u see Trinidad Lopez at or. ! 
the pollson davot election 7 

“Answer, | did him, 

“Question, tiow did Trinidad Lopez conduct bim- 
self on the day of election-—as a quietand peaceable 
man, or otherwise? 

“Angew tle was there spenking very loud and 


excited, but do not know whether it was from the 


efiects of lig ror not, 

ee f . pia 7 challenge the votes of anv old 
l ii I iny, and have them swornu a 
to t he would permit them to vy 





iti ° 

*“Ansirer. He did illenge one man that was turn 
mw uray ) iv ; : 

\ ESTABAN TRUFUILLO.” 
Ibut 

* Benito Romero sworn: 

Ou . Wi i surage, where do you reside, 
nd how long ha you iived in your present plac 
f resider ? 


tnewer, Forty-one vears. Tresidein the county 

of Mora,int e precin 

tue) bor \ yours, 

** uest . Did you or did you not attend the last 

reneral election ueid in La Junta for Delegate to 
Congress? 


tof La Junta, and have hved 


r, I did attend the eleet 


, : ion, and 
neort the wiges of said ele tion, 


ue « Were you present at the opening of the 
polls and at the closing of the same? 
* Anst . Yes, sir, [ was. 
(du n. Did you ordid you not attend the count- 
Ingotl the votes ca attoat election in company with 
t othe Judge ot said els tion, and were the votes 


not counted very soon after the closing of the polls? 


* dnewer, L did attend the counting of the votes, 
ind they were counted very soon atter polls closed. 
t. blow magi votes, according to that 

cou \ polled on that day at the La Junta pre 


cinet; and how many were for Clever and how many 


‘Answer. Mix bundred and forty-three were polled 
on that day; tor Clever 608, and tur Chaves we cons 


“Cuestion, Was the result of the election pul liely 


announced to the persons there present by the off 
cers of the election; and if any expression of dis- 
content was exhibited by any person present at the 
result of theelection as announced, pleasestate ? 

* Lnswe The result of the election was publiely 
anucounced atter the count was over, and when the 
result was publicly announced no person expressed 
dissatistaction thereat. 

“Question, low many inkstands were used during 
the clection and at the counting of the votes? 

“Answer. During the clection there were two ink 
ttands, each clerk having one. When the election 
closed and they retired to the house of Julien ‘Tip 

m they had but one, which was turnished by the 
sonof Mr. Tipton. 

“Question, Did you sien the certificate of electi 
attached to the poll-books together with the other 
Judges of said election? 
did; the Judges were all present 
ned the same, 

‘Question. Was the certificate attached to the poll- 
books read to 3 i 
signed? 


yu and the other 
It was read by Mr. Nelson on request of 


us that it should be read in Spanish. 
his 
* BENITO ~ ROMERO,” 
mark, 

The returns from the thirteenth or Moreno 
; Mora, and 
trom the fourteenth prec inct or Valie de Mis- 
souri, in the county Socorro, were made under 
color of law and under the authority of the 
laws of an organized Territory. ‘Lhe Territory 
of New Mexico is large in extent, and the pre- 
cincts in said Territory must necessarily be 
large. Settlements are constantly extending, 
and if there is to be, according to the opinion 
of the committee, but one voting place in each 
precinct, many an honest citizen will be pre- 
vented from voting. No allegation of fraud 
or illegality as to the votes cast has been made 
by the contestant, and inasmuch as the com- 
mittee has ruled out technical points made by 
myself I am of the opinion that the rule 
should operate both ways. The Territory of 
Wyoming has only an existence in law. No 
organizauon under that law has as yet been 
efiected. There are no counties nor precinets, 
no authority to hold an election therein as at 


precinct, in the county of those 





° . fiir ‘yn "> } 
Ge « iT ( UNG....0D SFre sUTI 
— nt cons ui 7} Yet the « 
} ¢ } 
comn ded e admission of her |) 
While IT believe the comm to 
their recommendation. | must o 


Phe question as to the Rio Bor 
in the county of Socorro, stands 1 
That preecinet was ore es 
tive Assembly of the ‘ey 
New Mexico by act: roved Jann 
, Wo Mexico by act approved danuar 





the Legisl: 


and there exists no act upon the st 








for its repeal. Lhe statute reads as {; 

“See. 4. That the ninth precinet, * Rio ] [. 
shallcomprise all the inhabitants residi; . 
thirty miles of Fort Stanton.” 

. a ; a a 

VO allegation ot frand or illegal 
votes Cast in this precinct has been 1 
precinct, judging from the number of ths : 

1} te” } a? Qe ‘ 

Pore d at tne eiecion, ] 32 vO es, i 
jarge settiiement., It will appear trom t 
' raf Me Shaw. ¢ Boas 
timony of Mr. Shaw, found on page 2s 

y 2 ™ © 1 
Doc. No. 14) that Rio Bonito had bs 
nized as One of the precincts Of Socorrw « 
Ilere is his testimony: 

7 (Juestion, Where did you resi and wi . 
tion did you oecuny in 1867? 

“Answer, TL resided in the town of Soecort 
of Socorro, and occupied the position of ; 5 
judge of said county, . 

‘@uestion, Had precinet No. 18, of the cou 
Socorro, been recognized by your predeces . 
Wis it recognized by you as an established 
of that county? es 

“Answer. It was so recognized by me, and ine a 


recognized as such by my predecessors: t] 
Rio Bonito precinet; 1 do not know then 
* Question, While you acted as probate ju 
election returns made to you for justices of th 
and constables for that precinet ? 
“Answer, They were. 
** (Question, Why does this precinet now apy 
being preeinct No. 13? ! 
“Answer. The clerk of my eourt informs me: 
there was another preeinct No. 9, and thatt 





cinets of said county run up to No. l2,andt os 
ber was given to itso as nottoeconflict wi a 
“Muestion, Did you appoint judges « 
SO7 in th id precinet of Rio Bonito? 
“Answer. LT dids the poll-box ks were 
otlice in due torm, ily 
** (Question, Now, Mr. Shaw, look at 
let of the Laws of the Territory of New Me: tl 
bythe Legisiative Assembly in 1857-58, an a 
on the lath day of January, TSos, and see it 
the act establishing the precinet of Rio B 
“ tneswer. I do find such act and t! ; 
ll the inhabitants residing within thirty: ; 
Fort Stanton,’ as appears by said act.’ re 
it 
all : ‘ ‘ ‘ it 
All the precinets in the Territory 
. “a 5 il 
tioned by some specific name, and nu 
are added for the sake of convenienc pes 
. : jo 
any one who has any pretense to or know 
of law (except Secretary Heath) fora mon : 
: la 
pretend that the erroneously numbering ‘aiid 
. ° . om ¥ ° del 
these precinets in the different counties repens WI 
’ ° » C | . 7 ° ° yi} 
such precincts: such an idea, inmy opi . 
. ‘ ret, ° e . or¢ 
is yreposterous, [his precinct was ! as 
. ‘= . . AL Z 
nized; local officers were elected and con five 
° ° . . ? . \ LOL 
sioned, justices of the peace exercis It B. wl 
‘ ‘i © . . ms % 
functions therein and executed the law: ); 
eountry without any interference on th t] 


Under the execut 


? 


of any authority. 


law and the exercise of rig 






1 author 
such justice 3s of the peace § 
from individuals to individual! 

been transferred and conveyed, rights 
accrued, and under the law of the Ter 
marriage contracts have been celebrated. not 
pose that the judicial tribunals of New } ’ 
were to adopt the opinion of the committ 
a rule of action, what would be the res = 





Y 


Acquired rights would be annulled, proj d, 
relations set aside, marriages declared ei 
and poor, innocent beings, the offspring o! | » an 
ing hearts, declared illegitimate or basta .% 


And here, Mr. Speaker, permit me to sas veined 
before 1 would lend a hand to sueh a pro 
I would rather give up fen seats in Cons 

The committee say that they are Sa na 
from the testimony of Mr. Heath, the sec: hot 
and the statutes of the Territory that 
time of the election that precinet had no (rss to d 
existence. Most of the testimony of the 


trious secretary is about the law of the |: 
tory—whether he desired to lecture Cong'es 














;UTH 
. +} ; 
W certain itis tha ! i 
e law to prove 1 i 
i 
ini ( renumberit F pre i Ss can 
strued as recognizing their nor 
e time ¢ “such ren im ering, a? | 
8 could have no bearing uy 
Rio Bonito preeinet in September, 
e luws then in force must govern. 
nv ol H. H. Heath is not law. nor 
; construction of law be regarded as 
tee in theirreport further state: 
ilso charged by the contestant that the 
- from the several precinets in the county of 
. . ! } } 
{na were in most cases arbitrarily and ille- 
ged, to such an extent as to alter the re- 
, 7 , 
e return of the judges of the various pre- 
} gave a2 majority for the contestant of 
a majority ot 144 votes tor Clever. 
mmittee are of opinion, from the testi- 
oir Bennett, who acted as a clerk the 
ind justice of the peace at the county 
Anu, upon the sixth day atter the elec- 
he first Monday of September, 1867, that 
tibesaid probate judge and those acting 
was unauthorized and void, and that the 
2 that were thus arbitrarily and illegally 
from the lawtal return in tavor of the con- 
es) sjould be restored to him and allowed, as well 
Sj yotes in the same manner withdrawn from 


returned in favor of the sitting Delegate.” 
ynstruction of 
134, of th 


provides : 


estion involves a ce 


section seventeen, page 
iws of New Mexico, 
17. Witl 


iin six days after the election the 
lige sball eall to his assistance one ot 


t 
tt 

f the peace of the county and publicly ex- 
: 


nue 
idcount the votes polled for each candidate 

‘thereof two days previous, which notice 
posted up at the court-house for the inform- 





ion is to be 


ie people where the examir 
l any citizen shall have theright to question 
ty or illegality of any vote.”’ 
Uur first inquiry Is: what is the meaning of 
’ : : : 
nseventeen, above reterred to. | he pro 


idge within a certain time shall eall to 


count the votes. If it was 
that he should only count the 
word ‘‘examine’ inserted in the 
Yould it be reasonable to construe 
iwyiver meant 


imine ame 


the pr ybate judge to 
merely an ocular inspection of the ballots 


\l-books ; or is it more reasonable to pre- 
that it was the intention of the Legisla- 

examine a case or a question brought 
re the probate judge ina judicial capacity? 
if we construe that portion of the statute 
unection with the last sentence, ‘‘and any 


j ishall have the right to question the legal- 
ri leyality of any vole,’ we aré forced to 
mclusion that something else than a mere 
irinspection of the votes polled was in- 

7 tended, 
Where a right is granted a remedy for the 
: reement of that right is implied. To say 


Ashall have the right to present himselt 
before the probate courtand say, ‘‘ Mr. Judge, 
5 6b, whois nota citizen of the United States, 

lis by the organic act prevented from voting 
s lerritory, did vote; and for that reason 
i come here to question the legality of his 
Pe vote,’ and the probate judge to answer him, 
; “Mr. A, Lam glad to see you; I am glad you 
festa spirit to uphold our laws; will be 
id to see you at my house after court adjourns, 
C ‘here lam a mere mummy and ean decide 
f thing,’’ seems to me to be an absurd con- 
icuion of the statute. Again, the statute uses 
language, ‘* fo question the legality or ille- 
fy of any vote.”’ If the statute only in- 
euded to give to a citizen the right to object 
votes and have that objection recorded, why 
t this language employed: ‘*to object to 
legality of any vote.’’ But it says, ** to 
tion the legality or illegality of anyvote;”' 
less meaning that one party might object 
‘vote as illegal, while another party may 
utain that that vote is legal. This, then, 
ngs alegal controversy before the court, and 
Say that the probate judge has no right 
decide that controversy seems to me to 
nstrue a statute different from its ol)vious 
weaning. 


f 


i tes 
me« Che 1 es ft ne ‘ v 
sunties, to W 1 is irded a tra i 

votes nh tena t i iter th 
ex” t vard t 
tury of ¢t Terr rv DV a spe il messer ratru 
extractot the votes polled in their respective counties 
tor Delegate to Congress, members of the legislative 


council, and house of representatives, accompanying 
With said extract a poll-book oft : 


) t mr 
Leaei pre 


Thus it will be seen that the probat 


require 1to forward notan abstraci ot tueaygere 


gate vote polled ineach county, but an « 4 
’ , , - 

Of the votes polied in their respective counties 

for Delegate to Congress, to the secretary of 


the Territory. 


and it will be found that it must h ive bv nthe 


intentionot the lawgiver that the probate jud 





should have } ower to exan ine the b il} ts or 
votes cast, entertain questions about their 
legality or illegality, and after having decided 


1 


upon the controversy brought before him and 
purged the returns of illegal or fraudulent votes 
to forwardan *‘erfract’’ thereof tothe secretary. 

By the rules of law courts are to take judi 
cially notice of the meaning of words in the 
According to Vebster 
means that which is extracted or 


vernacular language. 
‘extract’ 
drawn out, or that which is taken from an 


aggregate. 


If, then, the probate judge is re 


quired to furnish an eatfract and not an ah 


stract, it logically follows that he may omit 
something; andif we Ing tire what that omis 
sion might be we must come to the conelusion 
that it should be the votes whose legality or 


iliegality was questioned belore bh 


. i 


Im and the 


which he decided in his judicial 
Capacity. 

Bb iL in ¢ rder to ascertain the degree of fatr- 
ness with which the probate judge ol Dofa 
Ana county proceeded in this inst 
examine the testim« 
which the 


. F. Bennett, to 
committee in their 


On pa 170 (Mis. Doe. 154) he say 


Question, When the votes were eounted, as you 


‘ 


, t 
my ol J 


| ee ee 
aiuded, 





have heretofore st: 


for Delegate tothe ieth Congress, was there many 
people in the court-house, and how many people 
were there to hear and determine the good and bad 
yotes in that election ? 

** Answer. There were present at the counting and 
summing up of the votes east at the last general 
election at the court-house in La Mesilla, Dona Ana 
county, one hundred and fifty or two hundred per- 


t,atter the last general election 





t} 








** Question. Did the bestand oldest citizensof Doria 
Ana county come here 
rightfully eounted ? 

* Answ Many of the best and oldest citizens 
the county were prese Le int f 
they were there tor 


to see that tho votes were 





And on page 169: 

* Question. What was the manner of det 
the legality or illegality of the votes through means 
of the sworn evidence of tt s 

** Answer. When the vot« = illed t 
probate judge, if none oft rsmad 
tion, it Was taken for grant person Was a 
qualified voter; but ifan objection was raised touny 
voter the person making such obje ( W isked 
the grounds upon which he based bis o! tion, 
which was by him stated, when h I uired 


produce at least two « : 
tiate his objection, under oath; and when two or 
I witnesses testified unde } 
such voters were not qualified voters, such voters, 
and none others, were rej« : 


Se ae oa 
The larger portion of what is now known as 


the county of Doha Ana was acqu i \ if 

United States under the so-called Gadsden 
: | 1Q° 

purchase treaty, prociaime d June ), Lso4 


At the time of the ac juisition there were but 


few and scarcely popuiat 1 settlements in th 


county. Many 0 these } rSOUS ( i Y 
at least thirty-three per cent i@ male adu 
population of said county, moved tt 

the proclamation of the treaty from the neig 
boring States of Chihuahua and Sonora, repu 


lic of Mexico. 
United States; 
naturalized. 


They were not cit 


but few of them 


were ever 








i? ,1 
, 
i Llo ) Ki - 
{ y { \! B tt Saves 
iow fa | wiedre of 
i ‘ l y i?) \ t x 
t i W i i t 
4 
i 
i I) i \ - 
i i 
fied v : i i ! ' é i it | app 
I y iy acquainted with pee i sand 
lave b pre many \ L 
| ted Sta and rand and peti 3 
tie t ,emypeayr ian iwue w n y ? 
evidence Was produced betore t pr tdge ana 
ot 1 Ww they il i nai exam 
l t e ' Lut i iti eey ‘ n,W n 
ivot } edat thatels Ww ' t eh 
\ ‘ leclaredillegal. My efficial du ivealso 
i TT I in con t with all t ] t 
t ¥ « ing me tof vi | ved 
t ipl rre pin pastoth 
poy 
(nd on page 1708, (tithe 
. ; f What was the principsl ise for re 
est ithe count at th t 
Las I pr ipal eau I z tes 
i n ‘ nt at that time w u £ mas 
that the per ! if the ball nat 
of the United Sta : others were reje Luy e 
round ) hil | 
( » What meanshadt pt hat rw ind 
ru t the we of ascerta ! 
j ‘sworn te t \ t < { 
| ent at the ¢ iting and su t 
59 
Now, I maintain that vs of the Ter 
{ ( I } 1 the pr } | ver 
I } I 
} 
to re t llliegal votes at t tim md mn 
manner as was done by the proba jndve for 
Dona Ana « nty In that respect | ( 


tt nstance Ol ¢ Mestat Lhe i und 

returns of the probate judge are presumed to 
cor! Lhe contrary is shown Dy ¢ i 

per testimon I claim that i e laws 
\ af ’ 

) Yew yit X ind ue ruie >) Ol cy ‘ i ‘ 

’ ' 

Vas the duty ot the contestant »} yve ath 

tiv v that ¢t} ‘ ‘ } by } oe 

tively LAL Uh tes rejected ) it | ) ‘ 
’ . 

judge were legal votes and that their rejec¢ i 

1 e& ¢ irt was errone iS, as 1 this event 


the onus l robandi rests upon the contestan 


‘ . . ? 
Le us reason lurcoer, 


By the organic law 

{ the lerritory it is provid j that aiter t 
first election shall have been held the time, 
plac e, and manner ot holding elections i l 
be as prescribed by law. Suppose the Legis!a 
tur had pr ed by enactinentt tatayviven 
uethe | dy if eacl inty should 

ippear at the court-house in their 1 ‘ 
counties and open ] 3; that t y t 
might no aan persons to Vv ey 
might eXamine legality of every vote privi 
to receiving the same, &« ee Lyou 1 Ist 
here to 1 eive tl re rns of t provate 





Congre nas de egated certain pows 5 » Lhe 
| itures Li ori e ¢ tments 
t ture, i \ nf n he Co 
st] »and laws ot the United Stat ire jaw 
i | 1} ( ) N » ¢ Wii pre 
t t the enactment the els nlaws 
{ New M co I slatu Ww t beyond 
deiegate ! vers that is, to legi tle on 
}] riqghifu uy s of legislati it b xX 
pre , Vis 1 of the statutes of New Mexico 
I 
probate Judges are authorized to reyje \ f 
re rh he i ill examine and he ir give ns 
Oot iegality ot egality of pts ¢ t | } ’ 
Diate idge of Dota Ana county complied wi lb 
{ enactment his acts wer judi 1. a 
presumed to be iegal il 1 1 repeat that: 
g but positive affirmative proof of t Q 
ity of the votes and returns by him ican 
iva Li I re Irhs mace DY him 
revary 
lhe returns from one or t ] " 
it county were rejected b ju ales 
ea nm that they were not y i t i 
of the election. If the opimion oft com- 


»w Mexico 
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! > e ry ie ¥ . ‘ 7] 7 ’ 
lo, (>} PREPS. lelecthion ( Onrest | have $ Us, eye ver— Mr. ( li VET. 
7 ta how that the Le yislat ire must have- We find on pages oe and $0) \M 3. I) C. N = tncorrect Oo) fi ruculent they } 
mtended to ciotue that olicer with certain jud - 14) the following: ‘ h majority of 10 be wit) Iraar , : sired 
netions in matters of elections: and un cis y ** NOVEMBER 13, 1868, contestant s vole as returned to the « g nzens 
ls his decisions are shown to be erroneous I “Pal wtp fried tetaicmingne he ] the Terriiory.”’ d 
ait eR ae eer . . tking of testimony resumed, Se ae ; ae 
contend a the adjudication of that ollicer “HE. H. Heath sworn: I may be ignorant of what the y i L| 
t he ‘ es > “aa. Es : 7 me : the w | ‘ | 
must hold good, 5 : + 4 ives, by 8S. B. Elkins, attorney. dence’ means; but on this point I y Many ¢ 
As to the mode and manner in which the. o EDs EROS, BESCERS? 500 GHLOr Rey, BOW Praseny portion of the evidence. On page | cent fre 
‘eturt fy Mora county were forwarded t a protest herein, as of yesterday, which is overruled. 4 : page |? 
re uros from Mora Cou ' y were orwarded to ** (juestion 1, Are you the secretary ot the Territory Doe. 154 Mateo de L una Says: fa ma 
thie cretary o . ‘ or sha a: t} f vy Mexico? os . < . 
- etary of the Territory, [shall say noth “i. Mexico? (Juestion, State, if you know, by wh mt 
i 9 xcept to read the testimonv of De _¥ ‘ante Anasiver, 1 am. . a mM th . J 
| ith timony ot m Vicen os = ; ; wert generally passed in to the} udg n evid 
Ror : bate jud ie } s (Vuestion 2. Have you in your office the returns of “Ans The mostof rand ’ 
vomero, probate Judge, one of the best cili- | the election held in the county of San Miguel, dur- avi met uat sf ad them were handed ing ~ 
° ° * 9 y i i i si ‘ Orie =S ( he VW \ 
gens of our lerritory, See page 143, ibid. : ing the year 1507 and 1868” If so, state the differ- ee ' oe a lass in the Window by M t 0 
‘DD 7 > ence of the y tein that county ot the y var SGT at l Utero to one ol the judges, and he would ery -F 
Present, asou yesterday. Don Vicente Romero Isis aalicte a yUNnLY oO 16 year a name of the person to the judges,” = nesses 
now appears and asks leave to explain as to the man . ao, ys anne mpor 
nb int Be ae Sell-books wera forwarded, a6 he . iment oa ag pi eet ee me ee, Section twenty-two, page 436,C om} iled Ta import 
. ' . : an hem ere ne ote Gas r . — 7) 
Miisuhder been tive _eeee as explained to him ou Ch 7 gh e “ a oe ewe vie . ofonel of New Me X1C0, provides th: at ‘all rot mucs * 
saan Me ag betegy peste ee pony teptwtler haves in 1867 was 2,137, and that for General Clever While 
~ oe “Tha I 1 d t ; per ' wi rit } “00 being a total vote for Delegates of 3,156. The e by ballot. each voter being requir ltiod — 
Anawer. ACCOMP Anes ne person who carr > ¢ . : ; . : 
the books from his house to Fort Union, where the ve Repu ican vote in the county of San Miguel in | his own vote in person. Most of the , suflicie 
were delivered to Harry Harriss, the postmaster, for | O73. ot 11 hy"? ely for the candidates 1,202, 1,204, being handed through a vacant Square f _* 
he purpose of } ve tl aoeeniedlted te Naame alannah 1,0io, and 1,lovo— are lor q ea 
th pury having them forwarded to Governor a , EAs glass by one Meviens Otero, and not delive c1uzen 
Mitchell. Lsent them by mail and accompanied the And he hastily interpolates as he did inter- by the voter himacif. « Se eke sist the 
mail man to Fort Union for the reasons that there polate in the 4 ceed vy the voter himse f, seems to me to be at 1 
were rumors in circulation that there would be an - . 7 defect as to the votes so handed in as mal 
’ j = . Lan . leo “thereh j , COT 2 helieve ( ’ oc tice ~ . i mos ; 
attempt made by the Chaves party to take the books s I haviny been, a L bel eve, no Dem yeratie Can Mr. Luna continues, (same page : most ¢ 
and destroy them; and in order to have them more | didate in the field. : ; es . . now | 
" securely conveyed, [ requested Mr. Harriss to for (ucstions. What was the highest number of votes (uestion. Did you see any pers On prevented f re 
ward them in the most secure manner, and to have || cast for any one Representative? voting on that day through threats or intimid jeclar: 
them indorsed in such a manner as to induce the * Ansicer. ‘Twelve hundred and four. It'so . State about how many. Dur 
belief that they were not poll-books. The ballot * Question da, Look at the extract of the returnsfrom Answer, I did not hear any threats or mm restore 
7 > > —~ 7 . . LA ‘ ° “- . Peoevs 
box from the La Junta precinct, when | received it, Pena Blanca tor the years 1867 and 1s08, couuty of used, but I dict see many persons having ti ami 
was wrapped with yellow paper, and the paper Santa Anna; if so, state — is the diference in that vote for Mr. Clever pushed away from the w comm 
sealed, sod the top of the box and over the aperture | precinet of Pena Blanca? and prevented from voting. te pO 
wis pasted white paper in the form of across, with | , Answer, TI 1G VOLE fot - Delegate in precinct No, | And on page 150 (ibid.) Mr. Luna say lore me 
Mr. Nelson's name onthe paper. in the year 1807 was 165; and in 1868 the number of Bs F : i A 
17 ’ ; ; votes cast for representative was 11s, Question. Were the tickets opened by a passed 
Henry V. Harriss, es j., the postmaster at * Question 5 lave you in your office the roll-books during the day and the names of the candida theire 
Koy (onion, on pages Si aud ater (ibid.. called or abstracts of the vote east in precincts Nos. sand the 7 illots The ti f} ? are en 
} 1) l4, as returned to your oflice rom the ec f { Answer he tickets were handed in di ] ; . 
the part contestant. teat nme llows: of ri j r ice, Irom the county o in aou A se ring 
on the part of contestant, hes as fOMOWS: | Soeorro, in the year IS07 ? and placed in the ballot-box unopened, one o1 Goreng 
‘Question, Did you or did you not, at any time ** Answer, Lhave not. judges simply saying, * This is for Chaves.’ | ment ¢ 
after thYe last election, see the returns of the cleetion “ou stion 6 What disposition did you make of quested thei to permit me to examine some ot inhabi 
in the county of Mora, in bulk or separately ? If so, said poll books and abstracts? tickets, nat Shay declined to do so, Boi 
state how, andin what manner, and when, ‘Answer. That abstract and those poll books were “(Wuestion, How many men, nore or less, or sidera 
Les . bsaw what I upposed to be the returns transmitted to W ashington city, vith the evidence aay, did yi ul see pushed away trom the Window eect 
in buik; they were given to me by Vicente Romero taken at La Junta,in February last, to the best ot prevented from voting? F Mexic 
to be delivered in Santa Fé. my recollection, with the testimony which I gave at Answer, The greater part of the voters w the int 
“Guestion, Did you deliverthem yourself in Santa that examination, vented by the people standing in files about tu - [ 
Fé: it so, to whom? * Wuestion 7, Were those poll-books and abstracts Window. | ; allord 
Answer. Lalid not. made exlibits in that testimony or not? : "Qu sfion, Did you see any ballots thrown a ‘The 
“Y m. Were thes nt to Santa Fé? ** Anewrer, Thev were. Dy auy of the judg ges of ele ioh on that da ache 
Lnswer. They were, * Guestion &. Was a subpena dures teeum served So, State how many.’ , Yo 
Question. By whom, and how? upon you to produce that abstract and poll-books _“LObjected to by counsel for Mr, Chaves, ar tary of 
“Anseer, Lsent them there by the southern over- or not? tion overruled, oe 
land express, * Answer, I do not recollect whether [ was sub- “Answer. Lsaw the judge who received 
Question. To whow were those returna addressed | penaed duces tecum or not. Lwastheaeting attorney | throw one out through the window, anil a 
in Santa ke? | upon that examination for the attorney of Colonel threw down on the floor, which I picked uy 
Answer. 1 do not recollect to whom they were Chaves, and had been subpenaed as a witness upon floor and asked the judge why he had t ; 
. addressed when they were handed to me; buat I put that examination, and know that those poll-books away. The judge stated it was not valid. [1 ae 
auother wrapper over them and directed them to | and abstract were necessary to my evidence, and |, ®Pppealed to the presiding judge, and he t aia 
Governor Mit hell, at Santa ] «, New Mexico. They thereclore took the m.’ they were complying with the law. ‘ ees 
were sealed when handed to me. 1 } 4 7 for Mr. Clever.” ; awd 
* Question. What was the direction and ins cription, Here, then, you have the testimony of the The judges were com lying with the | rae 
if vou recolleet, as you transmitted the ok: ve?" secretary, Witness, attorney, sole attorney, and | t] ss t} ply | a The 
* Anecer. “Governor Robert B ' M6 ea ear when, throwing awa 1e tickets nded 
{ ‘ iovernor R vert B. Mitchell i ; Santa Fe, attorney for attorney, (objectina to the taking sii y ti Kel ha J secret 
New Mexico-value, $5,000, ies." — . ~ 1 ; ‘ the sitting De legate , and without opening ' 
‘Question. What kind of paper was that package |; Qf Als on testimony,) showing that in the ] ‘7 p  Deleg 
a of @ oer as ' tic ‘kets counted them by erying out, * Zhi: . 
wrapped in ; county of San Miguel the vote at the local for Of , P shall ahets f .: becau 
“Answer, tt was wri read uy st office pn: . hea } . - a F , . . ( aves. sna avs Lin rom CIisciss 
same n paper mye tin post office paper, the | election had fallen off nearly two thirds from |<)’: ; precit 
meas usedin maihng letters, 1 put the outside iat +] ll Sere . 5a or point and the committee's remarks a 
wrapper on myself and addressed it as above, the vote of the general election in 1867, further proba 
y qr _ i Was the package handed to you by The lists of re gistry furnished by the seere- . 1 “tt fort! that ; . that nu 
, cente Romero iorting to have bee . Pen 1e committee further say that no testim 
iwente Romero, purt rting to have been the r tary of the voters who registered in 1868 shows ; : ¥ that no test him. 
turns of the jast general election held in this county, has been offered as to the alleged illegality 
examined by you? more plainly what little interest our people take |) --" eat meet Mo. . & aa | \ major 
*Anawer. I did not examine it. when there is no gener: al « lection. On page 44 VO “The ie 1 "F iy ee as 408 i ot 
* Guestion, dic ‘ sen ! ‘kage by wha ¢ ’ } v. mos. 1@ poll-book from lat precinct Was } 
satan thee . “ + 2 —o nid mat pack " Dy what 8 (Mis. Doe. No. 14) the following certificate nf } I —. s 7 allow 
you deemed to be the most safe conveyance ? — iad y }: before the committee, brought there by « ' 
ma fnwerer, 1 did. is found attached to t he registry ASC: : > 4) : ; 5 oe ee ee U 
Ae the } “di ao Yo. Trinidad 1 , io os : testant himself, the inspection of which . te 
; As the law providing that the returns sh: o, Trinidad Lopez, mimbro de Ja comis le . t — we 
f a en Led Bienes. Papa he ogee ball || egistro por el precinto No. I. del condadode Mora, | S20W that there are no signatures to the 1 lowin 
3 forwarded | »probate judyvest ie secre ee ee ; eee ee ee eee Va > 4] : ler po 
5 ; del berate oun 7 juagt tothe secre certifico que los nombres puestos en la antecedente neither those of the judges or the clerks Bern 
n vad} t ’ , ° » ° . ° 7 ao a€ 
' tars ran ya rectory, 1] ite nde sonly tosec urethe iista de registro ho ancido pel sonalmente subs ‘ritos eiection. { Here the poll-book is Shown. A B ro: 
s and sate trans S81 ' ot) sor Cilos mMistmes y ancido puesto en su ausencia, c a : } ae ’ x eeu 
iE Se ee ae my ag wb park * excepcion le dies . ee TT knowing the princip le of lawor evict len eu itive 
: aud as it is wees ively shown that the inten rRINIDAD LOPEZ, which the committee base their opinion, La Doe 
: ’ { nile } line . : +1? vn {11 n¢ 7 
tion of the probate judge in forwarding the G. W. GREGG. compelled to leave this point without furth form’ 
5 . ry “Ae e 8 re oY a _— , : , SWEes 
; returns as he did wa x prevent the Chaves Which, translated into English, reads: comment. obtai 
‘ marty fron ‘ant yor ft 7) ) vide e ios a ; ; 5 m +4 y* — 
. ae aaa aor Nea 1 no evident I, Trinidad Lopez, member of the board of regis- On page 5 of the report the committee say: the w 
& laviny been addu hat these turn ‘e (re to > precine | if the ax t . P és > . > a 7 : } See 
—_ wdduced that these returns have ters tor hon precinct No. 1, of the county of M at, Your committee are of opinion that the evider z 
: been tampered with, but, on the contrary, that | do hereby certify that the names inserted in the upon the part of the sitting Delegate is insuflicn f yu 
: . ' ’ , . ° orego y lis istr ‘re person! sub- ; t . ; Of ie 
- they sately reached the hands of tue secretary : abi oes . ~ oo ay one toe nal y aoa in Support of his allegation with reference to tie» “A 
. ; : J scribed by the parties themselves, but have been ; | . } ens th rite 
Without having even been opened by Governor | l he list i hei i h tl } votes claimed to have been cast, by aie ae “hu 
i thi i il . ) 1e s | sence : he eXcepe- : Ns . | . 
oe ng ¢ I ; placed on the list in their absence, with the exce} ‘ounty of Santa Fé, and the same is not allowed. wy 
: Mitchell, | dismiss the subject. tion of ten or twelve. : e = . : “ey 
The committee, on page 4 of the renort. sev TRINIDAD LOPEZ, rhe treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo contains 4 el J 
i uit ; ag le report, say. YW ORRGQ seas lecti 
eae Sa ' , G.W. GREGG. — , providing that those Mexican citiz the 
nd the additional fact in evidence that in two a } . . not ih 
districts or precinets in said county the vote of 18®7 Now, in the precinct where the committee esiding in the ceded territories who do and T 
amounted lo 948, although in 1866 the same preeinets || concedes that a large number of votes were auce to become citizens of the United States their 
were iu one and poll 337 votes,” 1} pen i . aie eS ; , ae le 
ere im one and polled but 337 votes. polled only twelve persons appeared to regis- || may, within one year after the ratification we 
In 1866 there was no general election held in | ter for a local election. the treaty, elect to retain their character é Votes 
the lerritory. Che testimony throughout shows I dismiss this subject, only remarking that | Mexican citizens. Under this provision 0! | Rela 
j »>rotel » dilko r) — _ > : ak i! 
that the vote in the diff rent counties and pre- || in my opinion there can be foun lnoe vide nee || treaty Colonel W ashington, civil and milita Mieu 
cincts where no general election is held is very | in thin edge warranting the remark contained | Governor of New Mexico, issued a poet anit Votes 
small, sometimes only one third or one fourth. in the report of the committee. tion. a Spanish copy of which is found o ny T a 
. ae , ,* . > . $ ~ : ah oe 10 
Contestant has used H. H. Heath long ¢ nongh ; On page tthe re port, speaking of the pre- 146, (Mis. Doe. No. 154,) ordering that mes 
: , . . . . . * 3° coe 5 ‘ a rt 
now | beg to be permitted to use him for a | cinet of Bernalillo, states, ** and that although Mexicans at that time residing within | cia, § 
moment. there is no evidence that the return was either | limits of the Territory of New Mexico and who ; wiah 
| 
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>; lection Contest- 


~Chaves us. Clever 


ito retain their character as Mexican 
ns (or citizens of the republic of Mexico) 
|, within acertain time, make the declar- 
‘ypovided for by the terms of the treaty. 

“ mf ‘of the Mexicans, misled by emissaries 
a Me xic an States 23 to New Mexico, 


om the 


haa 


lence that 82 of them vend at the lat 
‘on in the county of Santa I’é for contest- 
. put to cite here the testimony of the wit- 
weeses on this point, and to elucidate the legal 
‘pport of that testimony, would occupy too 
mek of the time allotted to me for argument. 
Wi ile | believe the committee to have had 
“ficient evidence before them to reject the 82 
votes cast for contestant in Santa F@ county by 
citizens of the republic of Mexico, I do not in- 
t that they shall be disfranchised or injured, 
gs many of them are my personal friends, and 
" st of them are respected and honest men. I 
ow they were deceived when they signed the 
jeclaration. 
During the last session I introduced a bill to 
restore them to citizenship, and I hope that the 
mmittee, or some one ot them, remembering 
e position they have taken in this case, will be 
P sont st in assisting to havea law of Congress 
passe .J restoring them to citizenship, to which by 
their conduet, interest, and circumstances they 
are entitled. These so-called Mexican citizens 
during the late civil war stood by the Govern- 
meut of the United States as well as all of the 
iniabitants of New Mexico, and a proper con- 
sideration of their case will soon disembarrass 
elections as well as judicial tribunals in aa 
Mexico. I desire the committee as well a 
the wembers of this House to know that I can 
atlord to be generous as well as just. 
(he report on page 5 states: 
“Your committee are of opinion that the secre- 
tary of the Lerritory was warranted i in omitting the 
g Deiegate’s majority of 28 in his count upon 
ich certificate was issued, touching the vote in 
precinct No. 5, and known as Barelas, in the county 
f Bernalillo, although the committee belicve that 
s probable that the sitting member received in 
suid preciuet a majority of 28 votes, but which must 


t be allowed now for the reason that your com- 
mittee give for disallowing the contestant his ma- 


ey 





jority claimed in Bernalillo, precinct No.1, in the 


unty of Bernalillo.”’ 


The committee is mistaken in saying that the 
secretary Was warranted in omitting the sitting 
Delegate’s majority of 28 in his count, &c., 
because that majority or any vote from that 
precinet never came before the secretary. The 
| prob: ite judge excluded that precinct on account 

that no poll-books properly signed came before 
him. But the testimony shows that such a 
inajority was given in that precinct for the sit- 

g Delegate, and therefore should have been 
al east him by the committee. The commit- 
tee undertakes to trade off this majority for 
the reason that the committee gave for disal- 
lowing the contestant his majority claimed in 
Bernalillo, precinct No. 1, in the county of 
Bernalillo. ‘The evidence on this point is pos- 


itive. Aaron Zeckendorf, on page 125, (Mis. 
Doe. No. 154, ) testifies that a certificate in con- 
iurMn ity 


with the laws of the Territory wa 
obtained, which he produced, and which is in 
the words and figures following, to wit: 


. Question. Was this certificate signed by the judges 
election in your presence ? 


"Answer, Yes, sir. 
“Question, State the contents of the certificate. 
Answer. Its contents are as follows: 


‘We the undersigned judges and clerks of the 
election held on the 2d day of September, 1867, in 
® precinct of Barelas, in the county of Bernalillo 
and Territory of New Mexico, certity that the follow- 
ing named persons received the votes set opposite 
tt oe pees for the offices as stated respectively: 
for Delegate in Congresse—Charles P. Clever, 89 
votes; Prancisco Chaves, 61 votes. 
R or Sengtors—J osé Ynez Perea,&3 votes; Andres 
tome ro, 53 votes; José Antonio Lujan, 83 votes; 
'guel “Anto Lobato, 83 votes; H. Henrie, 53 
votes; Vicente Chavez, 53 votes. 


The Judge of Probate—Serifin Ramirez, 83 votes; 


jowas Gutierres, 53 votes, 
‘Sher'G@—Matio de Luna, 8] votes; Manuel Gar- 


Cl she oo votes, 
Coroner—Green Wilson, 83 votes; James A. Jere- 


wiah, 53 votes. 
40TH Cone. 3p Sess.—No. 17. 


| object to the 


| to. Congress on the first Monday of Septe ae 1867 ? 


***Jues de Paz—Ambrosio Garcia, 82 votes; Ji 
Cc andel lario, 53 votes. 

**Constable—J osé 
enzo ( 


am onio Martin, 82 


andelario, 55 votes 
“BL. AS MATA 
FRANCISCO SPODAC 
GRE }URLO V ARE L A 


laes hlectic 


ail 
JUAN ARMIIO, 
kof Election, 
Bareras, N. M., September 2 ia 


Be stion, State whether the above is a true an 
correct copy of the certificate handed to you by Ber 
jamin Ste vens after the votes had been counted ; 
the B; ore mppeeneh, 

** Anse tis 
Gur st on. 


votes; Lor- 


-16r 


a Was that certific te explained to th 
officers of the election in Spanish before it was signe 
by them? 


**Answer. It. was, in the Spanish language. 

“Question, Do you understand the Spanish lan- 
guage ? 

“Answer. I do, sufficiently to know that the certifi- 
cate was explained to them before they signed it.” 

This certificate, as 1 have stated, was ob- 
tained under the laws of New Mexico, and 
under those laws it is made evidence. The 
committee disallows the majority given in this 
precinct to the sitting Delegate, for the reason 
as they say, ‘* that they have disallowed the con- 
testant his majority in Bernalillo precinet.”’ 
The election in these precincts should stand or 
fall according to their own merits. I have 
shown that the election in Bernalillo precinct 
wasa farce. I most earnestly but respecttully 
committee's attempting to trade 
off the vote given bona jide in Barelas pre- 
cinct for the tarce enacted in the precinct of 
Bernalillo. 

According to the testimony of H. H. Heath, 
secretary of the Territory, page 40, (Mis. Doc. 


No. 14,) 165 votes were cast in the precinct of 


Pejia Blanea, county of Santa Afa. As to the 
voting in that precinct, Roman Baca, a wit- 
ness uncontradicted, says, page 181, (Mis. 
Doe. 154:) 


‘Question, Where were you on the day of the last 
general clection held in this Territory for Delegate 


* Answer I was in the precinct No. 1 of said 
county of Santa Auna, Pietia Blanea. 

* Question, Were you at the polls thi it day from 
the opening to the closing of the same If so, state 


| at what time they were opened, and ‘at what time 


| voted for the ¢ 


they were closed and in what manner the election 
was conducted 


* Anaewer. Iwas present at the opening of the polls, 


'| which took place about nine o’clock a. m. I re- 


mained at or near the polls until noon, at which time 
a recess was taken for dinner. When I returned 
from my dinner the voting had « mame snced. The 
polls were closed, I think, about six o’cloeck. Some 
sandidate of their choice; others, from 


| what I saw and believe, voted against their will. The 


ballots were banded by the votersto Antonio Sanchez, 
one of the judges of the election, and by himto D iwid 
Baca, another of the judges, who called off the names 
of the candidates to the clerks. He sometimes wis- 
ealled the names, calling the names of Chaves when 
he should have called that of Mr. Clever.” 


And on page 182 (ibid.) Mr. Roman Baca 
says: 


Question. Did yousee any men not allowed to vote 
on thatday who wished to vote for Mr. Clever who 
were told by the judges that if they would vote for 
Mr. Chaves they could vote? 

* Answer. Lsawtbree men offer to vote for Mr. Cle- 
ver wliose votes were not taken, but were told that 


if they would vote for Mr. Chaves they could do so. 


** Question. Did you or not hear a majority of the 


| voters say on that day that they desired to vote for 


Mr. Clever, but through fear of Tomas Cabeza de 
Baca they had to vote for Mr. Chaves; thas Baca 
would persecute them if they did not vote for Mr. 


, Chaves? 


"Answer. I heard alarge number say that they 
wished to vote for Mr. Clever, but were afraid to do 
so on account of threats made by Tomas Cabeza de 
Baca, and some did not vote or come near the polls 
on that day through fear of Mr. Baca, as they said, 
and I beliete. 

“Question. Atthe closing of the polls did the judges 
of the election call off the names of the several can- 
didates voted for, as shown by the tickets in the 
ballot-box? 

“Answer. When the polls were closed the tickets 
were taken from the ballot-box and counted, but the 
names of the candidates were not called out, or any 
count of the votes cast for each one. The tickets 
were placed back in the box and the box t: ake “nm away 


by. one of the judges of the clection, David Baca. 


“Question, ‘Lo what party did the offic ers of the elec- 

tion belong—to the Clever or Chaves party? 

* Answer. They belongedto the Chavesparty. An- 
tonio Sanchez, one of the judges, a short time atter 
the election stated under oath in my presence in the 
district court that he was a citizen of the republic 


| of Mexico. 


. GLOBE 


Mr. Clever. 


Ho. or Reps. 


*“ Question. Did you know of any persons bein 
threatened by Tomas Cabeza de Baca that if the 


“% 


ives 


oe i for Mr. Clever he would take their houses from 

rd dle rive them of the use of wood and pasture 
" lich they had always, and therefore they were com 
pelled to vote for Mr Ol ? 


od me previous to the eleetion 
so threatened, and although M 


* Anaeer. Sever rit 


that they had been 


Clever was the rcheoice they could n not vote tor him 
through fearof Mr. Buca: they must « ‘be y his order. 
* Yucstoon. Were not Mr. Clever’s friends previous 
to and on the (lay of the election } shreatepen with 
violence and g ly insulted on account of support- 
ing him? 
* Anawer. They were and have since the election. 


“ @uestion, When persons who wished to \ 


te for 
Mr. Chaves were challenged did not the judges re 


fuse to administer the oath tothem as to the r quali- 
fications, but allowed them to vote? 

** Answer, They did,” 

The committee seem to have taken no notice 
whatever of this testimony. The evidence of 
Baca shows that there were not only threats 
and gross irregularity, but absolute illegality 
in the voting in this precinct, Had the com- 
mittee duly weighed tlis evidence they might 


| have come to some different conclusion. 


Thus far | have spoken only as to the legal 
aspectofthiscase. I believe that l have shown 
couclusively to every legal mind, as | said at 
the outset, that the report in this case ** is 


Sounded upon a misay prehension of the law 


which should govern in this case and the Sucts 
as disclosed by the evidence. 
An effort has been made to show that there 


| exist in the Territory of New Mexico two par 


ties divided on national politics. Such is not 
the case, at least such was not the fact at the 
election in September, 1507. A few dema 


| gogues for the purpose of their own aggrand- 


izement may make such a proclamation. ‘The 
people of New Mexico at the time of the elece- 
tion voted solely for the two candidates as the 
one or the other was regarded as the better 
promoter of the interests of the Territory in the 
the lead or obey 
the behests of certain ** lords ot the soil ”’ 
influence was exerted in behalf 
cian friend and relative. 

‘Lhe attempt to tack on to the great Repub- 
lican party ot the nation one of tne old pure lv 
personal and local parties of New Mexico and 
long time and bitter animosities and antagon- 
isins of such party will be a most potent agent 
in preventing the formation, growth, and su- 
premacy of a Republican party in the Territory. 
L have made mention of this state of things 


national councils, or follow 
whose 
of their patri- 


| because I know that an effort has been and is 


being made to so prejudice the members of this 
House as to induce them to be ready to lenda 
willing ear to anything that seems to confirm the 
contestant’s right toa seat in this House. ‘This, 
of course, has no bearing upon the merits of 
this case, judging of them by the law or by the 
evidence. But 1 wish to cail attention to the 
tact that the efforts to excite prejudice is ap- 
parent throughout the testimony and in the 
efforts of parties connected with the case ; and 
I have desired to show that there 1s no found- 
ation upon which to base such a prejudice. 
In both the Chaves and Clever parties there 
were individual representatives of the most 
extreme views of each of the great national 
parties, and it would be as absurd for me to 
claim that my election was a triumph of either 
of those parties as it is now fur the contestant. 
That no regard to our political divisions here 
were paid in the election is shown throughout 
the testimony, as all of the witnesses speak 
of.the Chaves and Clever parties. 

On page 46 (ibid.) Don Antonio et ” 
Corduva, an honest and intelligent ci: 
gives the following answer: 

‘* Question. To what political party do you belong? 
Do you know the difference between a Democrat aud 
a Radical? 

‘Answer. J do not; I belong to the Chaves party. 
I did belong to the Clever party, but now belong to 
the Chaves party.” ' 

It will thus be seen that the last election for 
Delegate to Congress was not ¢ arris dou upou 
any party issue, and that personal pretereuce 


and local issues were the only questions in- 


| volved. 


You can no more make out of my hon- 
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orable contestant a Republican than you could 
make out of nea Democrat. When the Chaves 
party found itself defeated, believing that party 
prejudices might advance their cause in Con- 
gress, likethe wolf in sheep's dress, they raised 
the cry of party. I, Mr. Speaker, had to leave 
my country on account of my sentiments of 
Republicanism. I went to New Mexico shortly 
afier the close of the Mexican war, in one 
hand an ox whip and in the other an ax to cut 
a road for my team to carry supplies to our 
suffering soldiers inthat distant Territory. In 
that country [ found an honest and a hospi- 
table people, and 1 did link my destiny with 
them. 

It should astonish no one that there are still 
found in that Territory a few nabobs or proud, 
hereditary, domineering, rich men, who still, 
dreaming of days long gone by, in order to 
retain their power should even furnish money 
to bribe an ollicial and thus devise means to 
reventastranger—an ox-driver, as they called 
itin New Mexico during the political campaign, 
but what is vonlensemnaea a carpet- bagger— 
from representing them in the counsels of the 
nation. If you desire to maintain and perpet- 


Naturalization, de.—Mr. Robinson. 





It is a curious, if not also a lamentable fact, 

iat before every election appeals are made to 
naturalized voters with such prodigality that the 
more unsuspecting seem bewildered in their 
efforts to distinguish between their real and 
pretended friends, Itis natural forthem there- 
fore to suspend their judgment till after elec- 
tion to see whether the tone of complimentin 
either party may change. Far be it from me 
to try to make capital for this or that party out 
of the question now before the House, but I 
must be permitted to say that no party can ever 
gain the confidence and support of the natu- 
ralized citizens, however prodigal they may be 
before election in what at home is called ** blar- 
ney,’ if after election they blacken their char- 
acter and try to abridge their privileges. Now, 
I contend: 


+1 
i 


1, ‘That naturalization, in place of having 


more restrictions thrown around it and made 


| more ditheult, should be made easier and less 


unte the influence of a few men whose power || 
is only a remnant of the feudalism that pre- | 


vailed under the old peon-driving monarchy of 
Spain you will vote to give the contestant this 
seat. If you desire to extend the area of civil- 
ization, to encourage emigration to and to 
promote the growth and wealth of this remote 
portion of our domain, you will reject the evi- 


dence which has passed under the manipula- | 


tion of the political adventurer who by some 
strange accident holds position in the Terri- 
tory, and carry out the will of the people of 
New Mexico as expressed in the election, and 
confirm the right of the sitting member to his 
seat, 


Naturalization, Ireland, Fenianism, Right 
of Expatriation, Protection to 
Citizens, de. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. E. ROBINSON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In true House or Representatives, 
March 2, 1869. 

The House having under consideration the Presi- 
dent's message relating to naturalized citizens im- 
prisoned in Ireland, &.— 

Mr. ROBINSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: On the 3d of February, 1868, 
[ introduced a bill to establish a uniform rule 
of naturalization, to allow bona fide residents 
of this country who had no home and intended 
to have none except in this country to become 
citizens, leaving the right of suffrage to be de- 
termined by the States, which usually require a 
year’s residence before voting. 
neither party had made their nominations for 
the Presidency. 
distinguished dead of Pennsylvania, Mr. Ste- 
vens, the eloquent Senator from Hlinois, Mr. 


Yates, the powerful head of the New York | 


Tribune, Mr. Greeley, with other Republican 
Senators, Representatives, and editors—were 
known to be in favor of some such bill as | 
then introduced. When I proposed that bill I 
had no doubt of its passage or the passage of 


some bill substantially like it. It had been dis- | 


covered that all men were created equal and 
had an inalienable right to self-government. 
The sky of my confidence was serene and cloud- 
less through the May of Chicago and the July 
of New York, and up to election day in No- 
vember. 
seems, in place of facilitating naturalization 
aud conforming that department of citizenship 
to the doctrine of manhood or universal suf- 
frage, that every obstacle is to be thrown into 
the path which leads to the ballot-box, at least 


That bright sky is now clouded. It | 


for those who have the misfortune to have been 


born in Ireland or with a white skin. 


expensive. 


2. That under cur advanced ideas of ** man- | 


hood suffrage’’ our naturalization laws are 


unjust and illiberal. 


a] f 


3. ‘That the best plan to prevent naturaliza- | 


tion frauds is to letevery bona fide resident of 


our country vote for the officers who are to | 


make and execute laws for the government of 
his person and property. 


4. That obstructing immigration is as much | 
/ acrime nowas it was when the immortal signers 


of the Declaration of Independence charged it 
as such upon King George. 

ae ; 

5. That throwing obstacles in the way of 


naturalization is obstructing immigration. You 


‘annot induce large immigration of Kuropeans 
if they are classed lower .aan Africans. That 


| cropping out here now, if successfa] at 
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have prevented some twenty per cont. or n4 
of those legally entitled to naturalizat,, 
suffrage from the enjoyment of tioce 
under our laws. 

Lvom the earliest times we have } st 
anti immigration policy. Not conterred, 
the wise provision in the bill of 1790, m..)., 
Congress under Washington, requiriy ; 
two years’ residence in the country and one 
in the State, it was increased to fourte: “5 a 
Our minister to Hogland, Rufus King, yi), 
our country would be disgraced if such me, 
as Thomas Addis Emmett were allowed to ey, 
grate to this country, and protested to [ o.) 
Castlereagh against it. This anti-Irish fae)),,, 
time, would have ruined as it would sane be 
the country. Had the wishes of such moey ., 
Rufas King prevailed what would haye poo, 
the destiny of our country? Say, for instance 
if these loyal leaguers of a former day hia 
stopped immigration in 1790? Oar tree popy).. 
tion then was three million two hundred gy1 
fifty thousand. ‘Their descendants, jr ; 


13 @s 


| mated in a report made by the chairman of 


|; would be aliens here. 


we should so far encourage immigration as to | 
offer free passage from all Kuropean countries | 


to the United States to every proper person of 


sound mind and body, either in our national | 
| vessels or by a paid steam marine, and a free |! 


voice in the choice of those who shall govern 
them here. 
6. That the people of Ireland and Germany, 


the two great sources of our population, are | 


sound republicans, and need no state of pro- 


bation to teach them how to vote. 
| J. That the only excuse ever offered fora 


five-years’ probation for aliens, or any proba- 
tion at all, was that they might learn how to 
vote, and this excuse has been rendered absurd 
by our recent legislation to secure universal 


‘manhood suffrage and admitting the most 


At that time | 


Leading Republicans—the | 


ignorant to the ballot-box. 

8. That the useless provision in our Consti- 
tution prohibiting any naturalized citizen from 
being President or Vice President of the United 
States should be abolished, leaving the Amer- 
ican people free to choose the best men for 
these offices, irrespective of birth or previous 
condition, 

9. That every proper person settling in this 
country should be allowed to become a citizen 
as soon as he produces evidence satisfactory to 
any court of record that he has no residence, 
either present or prospective, elsewhere, and 


| have made other nations famous, 


Committeee on Foreign Affairs [ Mr. Bays 
to this House January 27, 1868, Would now ha 
less than ten millions; and less than fourre; 
millions, the whole colored population ine\y 
ed. The balance of the people, some twenty 
four millions, are immigrants or descen day 
of immigrants arriving in this country sip 
1790. Had these anti-immigration men jig) 
their way we would be a mere pigmy in thy 
family of nations. ‘Twenty-two millions of ox: 
people would have given their resources, geniy 
fame, and power to other countries. The 
We should have ha! 
no Grant and no Sheridan. Steamboat nay 
gation and the electric telegraph, reaping ma 
chines and cylinder presses, would have bee: 
European and not American discoveries. |'\ 
ton and Morse, McCormick and Hoe, wou! 

The Saint 
spirit if now indulged would compel oiler 
Fultons and Morses, McCormicks and Hoes, 
to be born abroad. 

This whole outery of naturalization frands, 
principally aimed at New York and Brooklyn 
and at their residents of Irish.birth and dj 
scent, is wicked and dishonest. More fravis 
are perpetrated in other parts of the country 
than in New York and Brooklyn. These two 
cities have never had their just share ot power 
or their full vote either in the State or nation. 
In other parts of the country one out of every 
four or five vote; in New York city and Brook: 


i 


‘ 


‘lyn only one out of every five or six vole. 


These cities are the heart, the brain, the enter 
‘prise of thecountry. They have more schoo!s, 


|| more education, more refinement, more wealth, 


that it is bona fide his intention to remain in 


the country and be true to the Constitution. 
10. That the subject of voting should be left 

with the several States, or if regulated by Con- 

gress should be on one year’s residence in the 


State in which the vote is cast, and if an alien |, 


by birth six months’ previous citizenship. 
1l. ‘The best way to prevent any person 


breaking over a fence to get at the enjoyment | 


of any inalienable right is to take away the 
fence. Why should earth, air, water, or suf- 
frage be monopolized? 

12. That every effort to confine naturaliza- 
tion to the United States courts is simply an 
effort to render naturalization impossible, and 
is therefore a revival of the creed of Know- 
Nothingism; and 

13. That the obstacles already thrown in the 


way of naturalization, by State laws requir- 


ing additional time and unequal registration, 


| ernment. 


more intellect, more newspapers, than any 
other population of equal number in the worl 

Governors elsewhere would hardly be compe 
tent for New York constables! Judges from 
rural districts would lack talent safely to cross 
Broadway in omnibustimes! These two cities 
contribute more than their quota of soldiers 
to our armies, money to our Treasury, and chat 

acter to the country, more than any other equa! 
number of population elsewhere in the Cui 
The number of fraudulent native voters is larget 
than that of fraudulent naturalized voters. A 
native fraudulent vote is easier than a nau 
ralized fraudulent vote. I presume that more 
fraudulent Republican votes were cast in tie 
southern States within the last twelve month: 
than all the fraudulent Democratic votes cas! 
in New York since the foundation of our Gor 
More fraudulent votes by unnaturs. 
ized colored men, I presume, were cast In 0" 
last November election than all the fraucuict 
white naturelized votes cast in New Yors since 
the first grand frandulent pipe-laying in tt: 


city over a quarter of a century ago. 


And what does the whole of this natural bs 
tion fraudulent vote amount to? What bas 
causedall this commotion throughout the coum 
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The heavens seem darkened, the thun- 

on ils in rapid succession after vivid flashes 
itnieg.earth and sky are mingled together, 

et atier all the cause of this terrific com- 

iy is simply that a respectable white in- 

ant of the United States, having no other 
try but the Union, owing allegiance to no 
or flag. toiling for the country’s good and 
‘ine to die in her defense, has offered a bal- 
or as his neighbors. no more honest, patriotic, 
or intelligent than himself, have done. Dis- 
ise itas you will, sugar it over as you may, 


t outery of fraudulent naturalized voting is 


7 
- 
' 
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a 


smed at white manhood suffrage, and that | 


jatred which bubbles over in reams of bills to 
emend our naturalization. laws and runs around 
with peripatetic committees to investigate 
frauds are aimed at Irishmen here. And yet, 


sir, Ireland has been the source of our wealth | 


and power. A great majority of our people, more 
chan half of this Congress, are Irish by birth 
r blood, and the minority would disfranchise 
the majority if they had the power. 

Are gentlemen honest in this shout for man- 
hood suffrage? No, sir; they are not sincere. 


‘rip all pretense away and the fact stands out | 


naked that every effort of this party contending 
for manhood suffrage while shrieking against 
yaturalization is nothing more nor less than a 
distrust of their own race. Everywhere they 


are throwing down the barriers to negro suf: | 


frage, and everywhere blocking the way to 
white suffrage. With what face can men stand 
» here and talk of universal or manhood suf- 
frage while they are straining every energy to 
thwart, obstruet, and curtail naturalization, and 
to make it as difficult and expensive as possi- 
ble fur the poor and honest workingman to 
reach the polls? 

According to a statement which I have re- 
ceived trom the statistical bureau of the Treas- 
ry Department there arrived here from for- 
egn countries from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 
lsu8—five years—1,476,789 passengers, or in 
round numbers, 300,900 a year; of these 177,676 
were citizens of the United States, and 12,819 


were foreigners who did not intend to remain, | 


eaving the total actual immigrants 1,286,294. 
{ere is a number of men equal to some 
entire countries of Europe who have no voice 
in the election of those who are to govern 
their country ; a@ whole nation disfranchised, 
and distranchised for no crime. 
them are men of great learning, professors, 
clergymen, literary men, engineers, writers for 
the press; and not one of thig vast number 


i 
Y 
? 


Thousandsof 


allowed to vote, though they are educating | 


your children, preaching to your congregations, 
editing and reporting for your papers, able to 


teach your sons the way to learning and your- | 


selves the way to heaven, but not permitted 
to cast a vote, which you would monopolize 
forthe lowest and most ignorant of thedescend- 
auts of Ham. 

| will mention two distinguished men who 
have immigrated within the past year. Rev. 


James McCosh was sent for to Ireland, and | 
brought over here and inaugurated president | 


of Princeton College. Within the limits of 


mental philosophy throughout the world no | 


mind soars above his. The colored man who 
Shaves the students or blacks their boots or 


opens their oysters can have the Constitution | 


ofthe United States changed to allow him to 


Vote immediately, under the hypocritical party | 


watchword of manhood suffrage, white Dr. 
James McCosh, the head of the college, must 
remain disfranchised for four years and six 
months longer, perhaps for his lifetime, that 
“¢ may learn from this colored fellow-citizen 
how to deposit a ballot. 

Rev. Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue 
resbyterian church, New York city, was sent 
‘or to Ireland. Sunday after Sunday that 
church is thronged with the wealth, beauty, 
‘nd Inteileet of that great city, who hang spell- 


Lound on the witehery of his words; and yet | 
there are loyal leaguers in that very church | 


Naturalization, &ce.—Mr. Robinson. 
he right of manhood suffrage 
in their colored coachmen and tI . and 
labor to keep their own pastor disfranchised 
for four years longer. I will not tor- 
ture my friend from Ohio. [ Mr. SCHENCK, | 
who thought to overwhelm me with his sarcasm 
a few days since, i: 


who clamor for t 


me inate 


stop to 


1 merely suggesting to me 
that perhaps | would insist on sending over to 
Ireland to bring immigrants over, by remind- 
ing him that here are actual cases where Prince- 
ton College and the Fifth Avenue church of 
New York did send over to Ireland for two 
immigrants to instruct them in science and re- 


ligion, and nobody but a fool supposes the 


country will be the worse for it. Now, these 
are but two out of the million and a half of 
immigrants coming to us within the last five 
years. There were thousands of others of great 
mental and moral worth—teachers, preachers, 
editors, poets, philosophers, artisans, mechan- 


ics—and better than all, and as well deserving | 


of the right to vote,the honest laboring masses ; 
all kept five years disfranchised by a party 
shouting itself hoarse in the very acme of their 


inconsistency for manhood suffrage. Professor || 


Agassiz, Professor Lieber—wha, I am sorry to | 


learn, is here urging further restrictions in 
naturalization against his fellow-immigrants— 
Archbishop Hughes, General Siegel, General 
Schurz, Garibaldi, General Meagher. John 
Mitchell, General Corcoran, Robert Bonner, 
General Shields, Ericsson, George H. Stuart, 
A. T. Stewart, James McUosh, Richard O' Gor- 
man, Thomas Addis Emmett, and John Hall, 
many presidents of our colleges, hundreds of 
our most distinguished divines, one half of our 
editors and reporters, have been or are kept 
five years disfranchised under manhood suffrage 
on the plea that they must watch field-hands 
and plantation servants for five years to learn 
the art of dropping a piece of paper in the 
ballot-box for the election of their political 
servants ! 

As a general rule one out of every five of 
the common run of population votes, but in that 
population the number of children largely pre- 
dominates. Now, in thisimmigration of 1,476,- 
789 souls only 270,567 were under fifteen years 
ofage; 1,206,222 were over fifteen. ‘There are 
also more males—about one fourth more—than 
females in an immigrant population. Ido not 
think it would be out of the way to say, after 
deducting women and children and allowing 
for deaths, that there are half a million white 
men who have arrived here within the past five 
years now over twenty-one years of age who 
are not allowed to vote in the only country 
they can call theirown. ‘These distranchised 
white men hold the balance of power in every 
northern and western State in the Union, and 
this probably accounts for their disfranchise- 
ment ; but the party that stakes its hopes upon 
their disfranchisement will come to speedy and 
certain grief. 

Did it ever enter into the heads of any of our 
committees investigating naturalization frauds 
to inquire how far short the naturalized voters 
fall in securing their just proportion of votes? 
New Yorkand Brooklyn have never polled sev- 
enty per cent. of their male inhabitants over 
twenty-one years of age, and yet these screech 
owls of party are deafening the public ear and 
filling the echoing air with shrieks of woe atthe 
number who do vote. Fraudulent naturaliza- 
tion! Why, sir, take the entire number of natu- 
ralized votes, those alleged to be fraudulent 
and all, and I was going to say that it would not 
amount to seventy per cent. of those entitled to 
naturalization. Instead of screeching against 
over-naturalization you should be urging more 
thorough naturalization. Instead of obstruct- 
ing it and defeating it by yourteeming proposi- 
tions to amend, you should be encouraging 
and increasing it, for it is a bad country where 
its citizens do not perform the duties of citi- 
zenship. ‘There ought to be, according to the 
average of our immigration, at least one hun- 
dred thousand citizens naturalized every year. 
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[ venture to say they do not average seventy 
thousand, and yet the dishonest party shriekers 
keep the country in turmoil and agitation be- 
cause about three quarters of those who should 
vote actua ly do vote ! 

On the 18th of May, 
resolution providing that the American people 
might have a free choice in the election of 
their President and Vice President. Is it not 
strange that any ignorant field-hand or city 
loafer of any color, education, or standing is 


1868, I offered a joint 


| eligible to the Presidency and Vice Presiden- 
ey, and yet Agassiz, Shields, MeCosh, Hall, 
| Schurz, and Seigel are not eligible. 


Sher- 


idan, had he been born two or three years 


closer to his parents’ marriage, could not be 
President of the United States if all the people 
in the United States and every Electoral Col- 
lege voted for him. It always has been, and 
always will be believed by many that General 
Jackson was born in Ireland. Did it make 


| him any less a good President whether born in 


Ireland or South Carolina? There may comea 


| time when another Grant will arise, who, though 


born in the country of Shields or Schurz, would 
be the most desirable man for President, and 


| if so why should the people be debarred from 
| electing the best man? Lacknowledge that I dis- 
| like this everlasting amending, or rather alter- 


| ing, of our Constitution. 
had provided that it should not be amended 


| lished in the capital. 


| wish our Framers 


over once in twenty years, nor then without a 
previous yearly publication of the proposed 
amendments for five years in the papers-pub- 
But if any amendment 
at all should be made it is this which I pro- 


| posed nearly a year ago. 


I have also contended that we should send 


| to Ireland and bring over free every good emi- 


| be done. 


This, I think, will yet 
Kvery immigrant is. over and above 
his expenses, worth $1,000, if not double or 
treble that sum. How much was Ericsson 
worth, who invented the monitor to meet the 
Merrimac just in time, perhaps, to save the 
Union from destruction? Could we have af- 
forded to dispense with him for $1,000? How 
much was Falton’s father or Morse’s grand- 
father or Hoe’s father worth? Immigration 
every year is worth to us in workingmen, if 
noue of them or their children should be invent- 
ors or otherwise distinguished, $300,000,000. 
By paying their expenses over, which under 
proper managemeut need not cost more than 
ten to twenty dollars apiece, immigration would 
double and treble itself, and thus add to our 
national wealth $1,000,000.000 a year. This 
we should do for the sake of humanity. There 
they are enslaved and starving. Here we could 
enfranchise and clothe and feed them, or rather 
they would take care of themselves here. We 


grant willing to come. 


| should either do this or annex Ireland. I 


rather think even this willecome. I have no 
doubt that Lreland will soon be either an inde- 
pendent republic or a part of this Union. We 
could afford to let the Alabama claims ony 
if England would quietly acquiesce in this. It 


would be for her benefit as well as ours. Ire- 


' land to her is a burden, to us she would be a 


blessing; to her she is rebel, to us she would 
be faithful and true. She is nearer to us 
than California or Oregon—much nearer than 
Alaska. Homogeneity makes her nearest tous; 
heterogeneousness makes her farthest from 
England. The cable cord of intelligence 
stretching between us binds us in unison, and 
the wire that is insulated from the rest of 
the world thrills unceasingly with electric love 
from shore to shore. . 
Let me say a few words here, once for all, in 
defense of Ireland and her sons against the 
abuse so often aimed at them. Unworthy 
would I he of ealling her mothe r if [ failed to 
her praise or if [ omit- 


raise a filial voice in 
ted, amid the darkness that broods over her 
destiny, to call attention to the light that still 
plays upon her history. To others be the un- 
welcome task of chronicling her misfortunes, 
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v Be it mine 
to evoke trom her suill tuneful harp one note 
of praise, and to pluck another leaf of laurel 
from the tree of time with which to adorn her 

l radiant brow. 


her degradation, and her misery. 


Poor forsaken Niobe! Far away beyond the 
billow she siis to-day a crownless queen, yet 
still in the queenly majesty of centuried great- 
Nees ruling with the scepter of aff cu0n ny ri- 
ads of her loyal children. From every clime 
and every sea, from a multitude greater than 
any monarch governs, comes the polyglot song 
of her praise; and throughout the world the 
hope is still cherished by ter children that the 
night of her sorrow is past and the morning of 


her glory is advancing to the full noon of | 


freedom and independence. 


Strange it is that we know so little of Ireland | 


in this country. 


Indeed, so far as her history | 


is concerned, except from the prejudiced pens | 
of English writers, Ireland is as little known | 
to the people of the United States as is Japan. | 


Too many of her own sons are responsible for 
this. ‘loo many of them are afraid to toast her 
green immortal shamrock. 

Of all most sickening spectacles or sounds 
to me the most sickening and offensive is to 
see or hear an Irishman mouth over and cover 
up his honest Irish brogue with a mixture 
ot Yankee and cockney dialect; to disguise 
with some contortion or prefix the grand old 
name of Patrick which his pious parents had 
given him. While Ll am sot in favor of having 
lreland’s sons all the time shouting their 
mother’s praise offensively into unwilling ears, 
yet I do love to see a man proud of his native 
country while willing to die for the country 
of his adoption. And to the credit of the 
poorer and honester classes of Llrishmen be 
it spoken that they are seldom guilty in this 
respect. It is generally those who would rub 
elbows with a mushroom aristocracy, or those 
who are Irish only by descent—and such a de- 
scent!—that turn up their ignorant noses at this 
or that as too Irish for them! I love the filial 
feeling which breathes in the lines of that great 
Irishman, Oliver Goldsmith: 

“Where'er L roam, whatever lands to see, 

My heart untraveled fondly turns to thee, 

To thee my (mother,) turns with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain.”’ 

And let not America be jealous on account 
of this love of Ireland. We were born of Ire- 
land, we are wedded to the Union, and believe 
me no true woman will ever be jealous of her 
husband’s love for his mother. The man who 
does not love his mother is not worthy of wife 
or children, and that Irishman will make the 


best American who kindles his patriotism often- | 


est at the fire of filial affection. We all hear 
daily and hourly of [reland’s degradation and 
misery. From every ship entering our harbors 
we see masses of humanity flung like sea-weed 
on our shores, and this daily and hourly 
spectacle of human wretchedness stamps too 
broadly on the American mind the outlines of 
that picture which represents Ireland; but 
who cares to turn his attention to the elevation 
which even the lowest of these masses sud- 
denly obtain in acountry where “there's bread 
and work for all,’’ or cares to consider that 
other fact that the world for centuries has been 
and is now and will be more and more each 
succeeding generation governed by Irish in- 
tellect. ‘That in peace and war, in the camp 
and the Cabinet, ia literature and the fine arts, 
in the studio of the painter and sculptor, on 
the stage, in music, oratory, and poetry, Ire- 
land stands to-day as she has stood in days 
goue by, foremost in rank and highest in fame. 
** When the Saxon degraded and trampled lay down 
And trembied to every foeman that came, 
‘Lhe universe rang with her lofty renown 

And taney stood mute in the light of her fame.” 

i have contended and do still contend that 
numerically the strongest element in American 
society is Irish; thatinthe texture of American 
intellect some of the firmest fibers are Irish; 
that in the reservoir of Amer:cgn blood the 
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Irish contingent is not the thinnest nor the cold- | 


est. What names are more honored in Maine | 


and Massachusetts than Kavanagh and Knox 
and Sullivan? 
remembered in New Hampshire than Matthew 
Thornton? What colony has given to the 


| 


_ only bythe tears which she sheds upon their} 
What name is more proudly | 


Union better names than the Irish colony of | 


Londonderry in New Hampshire? What name 
is more honored amid Vermont’s green mount- 
ains than that of ‘* The spouse of Molly Stark ?”’ 
What names would New York take in exchange 
for her Clintons and Kmmetts and Montgom- 
erys? What would the list of Pennsylva- 
nia’s great names look like if General Wayne, 
Charles Thomson, Commodore Barry, Moylan, 
Taylor, Wilson, Kane, Meade, and other Irish 
patriots were stricken from it? What would 
little Delaware be without her Reads, McKeans, 
and McDonoughs? What would Maryland be 
without her Carrolls; or South Carolina with- 
out her Rutledges and Lynches and MecDuf.- 
fies and Calhouns? What would Tennessee 
be without her Andrew Jacksons and Polks 
and Johnsons; or North Carolina without her 
Grahams and Gastons and Moores; or Ohio 
without her MciLeans and Phil. Sheridans; or 
Louisiana without her Porters; or Texas with- 
out her lioustons? Yet these are buta fraction 
of the numbers of Irish names scattered star- 
like in the firmament of glory which overarches 
the States of our Union! 

Nay more, if we consider the mere physical 
forces of Irish sinew now tugging at the oar 
of labor in our country, what would the United 
States be in mere physical development with- 
out this power? Why, look at the force of 
three hundred thousand fresh, willing, and able 
laborers added every year to the dynamics of 
our country; and yet while God is lavishing 
these riches upon us there are parties who 
would obstruct and turn away this tide of 
wealth which flows without ebbing upon our 
Just imagine what this population of 


| three hundred thousand a year means—most 


of them adults, young men and young women, 
three fourths of them unmarried, yet nearly 
all marriageable—bringing money with them, 
too, averaging over one hundred dollars each. 
The decay of age and the weakness of infancy 
lopped off from both ends, and the vigor of 
humanity ready to make itself available and 
useful for mental, moral, and physical develop- 
ment. A whole city of people, larger than 
any city in the Union save three, added yearly 
to our population, ready made and in working 
order. Whata calamity to have such a city 
sunk by an earthquake, but not a greater 
calamity to this country than to have immigra- 
tion cease for asingle year. 

The native genius of America might plan 
railroads, canals, and cities, but the physical 
power is necessary to put that planning into 
execution, and Ireland is the great deposit of 
physical power on which America has drawn 
at will and without protest. ‘This force is on 
every railway and canal. It is tunneling the 
mountains and lifting up the valleys to form 
easy highways for the footsteps of commerce. 
It is on every round of the ladder, following 
the progressing height of public buildings. It 


is this moment standing on the solid granite 
_ which in the next moment is flying in the air 
| from successive explosions which shake the 


earth with their concussions. In the valleys, 
on the mountains, by the lakes, along the 
rivers the mental and physical forces of Ire- 


land are at work, through toil and turmoil, 


sweat and exhaustion, amid dangers and difli- 


| culties, and brushed by the passing wing of 
| death, building up and perfecting the grand 


architecture of this country’s destiny. 

Poor forsaken Niobe! Her tale is a tale of 
woe as well as a story of pride. Hersons, like 
her poetry, area curious mixture of melancholy 
and of levity. The tear and the smile blend 
together like the rainbow’s colors; shining in 


_ sorrow, sad mid pleasure, her sun is clouded 


j 


as soon as it has arisen. 
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she dares not breathe. They sleep unhoys 
innamelesstombs. Their memory is kep} oe 
graves. They longed to see the day of , 
country’s glory, and when that was denied y), 
the next dearest blessing was the pride, 
honor of dying for her. And still the o... 
fire of patriotism is kept alive; one after ; 
other of hersons mount the seaffold or we), 
the prison. In this noon of the ninetes 
century, while English hypocrites have },., 
lecturing us upon mercy to our fallen prisoners 
her ermined tyrants have been passing sensu... 
upon scores of patriots whose only crimes ha., 
been fidelity to their native land and deyn:;,, 
to her cause—patriots in the luster of whoc, 
lives the fame of their Hampdens and Sidney. 
fade into insignificance ; patriots sentenced te 
punishment worse than death because they 
the green above the red: . 
“For they’re hanging men and women there 
For wearing of the green.”’ 

No matter how we may differ about the wis 
dom and feasibility of their actions we carp: 
deny to these young men now sacrificing thei; 
liberty for that of Lreland the homage dye ;, 
them as followers in that long train of radiay: 
demigods which embraces the names of Enno: 
and Fitzgerald, Kosciusko, Tell, and Was) 
ington, and which will embrace the names 0! 
Barry, Casey, Dillon, Duggan, Hayes, Lynch, 
Kennealy, O’ Connell, O’ Donovan-Rossa, ay 
O' Ryan, now suffering cruel imprisonment gs 
a punishment for their patriotism. 

If we, as Americans, knew more of Ireland 
and her people we should feel less alarm about 
admitting them to citizenship. I wish we had 
some well-digested epitome of Irish history for 
our schools. We are more interested in her 
history than in that of England or of any ot! 
country in the world. Her people are our: 
and ours will soon be hers. <A majority of th: 
American people are Irish by birth or descex: 
Ireland is a greater nation to-day than England, 
not in compact, but in diffused power. She has 
recently had more of her sons as soldiers, with 
armsin their hands and knowledge to use them, 
than any other nation except the United States. 

Half the British army are Irishmen. [heir 
most distinguished officers have been Irish. 


lOve 


| The writers for British magazines and Lugiisi 


’ 


newspapers have been Irishmen. England's 
architects, sculptors, painters, astronomers, 
actors, composers, and dramatists have been 
Irishmen. LEngland’s chief orators, poets, 
statesmen, and generals for the last century 
have been Irishmen—rather poor Irishmen: 
too, yet good enough to lead and govern Eng 


land. Other countries, too, are enriched with 
Ireland’s blood. Spain’s uplifted lance has been 
| most powerful in the hands of an O' Donneil 


the spear of Austria shone brightest in the line 
of battle in the grasp of a Nugent; at the head 
of the Army of the Potomac the sword of th: 
Union flashed fiercest from the scabbard of « 
Meade, and the star of hope on the helmet o! 
America outshone all others along the vailey 


| of the Shenandoah where Sheridan rede. 


The history of Ireland is an ancient and au 
honorable one. She had lived through tw 


thousand years of glory before England wa 
| known. 


Fifteen hundred years before the com: 
mencement of the Christian era she was skilled 
in art and science. Nearly a thousand years 
before that era her Parliament sat at Tara, an‘ 
had abler men than any English Parliamen! 
ever had, except such English Parliaments ® 
had their dullness redeemed by the presence 
of one or more Irishmen. That Parliamen 
framed wiser laws under Ollamh Fodhla (%»" 
England now has under Disraeli or Gladstone 


| The psalter of Tara, which for two thousa:: 
years was a guide for kings and priests, ¥* 


superior to the British constitution. Its la¥s 
———- for national hospitality, diffusion ©! 
nowledge, subdivision of land, and puns! 


ment of crime. England claims trial by )¥!! 


as an invention of Anglo-Saxonism, but Ireland 
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4 thousand years before the Anglo-Saxon 
sed disputing with hogs for the roots and 
the forest. Chivalry, honor, rank, 
poetry, and martial courage were fos- 
| and promoted as social customs. While 


wan, Dane, Saxon, and Norman overran | 


od conquered England they were vanquished 
iexpelled from Ireland. With the Romens 
‘ye Trish waged a war of four hundred years 


} drove them back over the Alps, at the | 


hace of which the last pagan king of Ireland, 


‘orious over the Romans, fell from a stroke | 


lightning. 
The Irish were the first of western nations 
receive Christianity, and the only one where 


conversion was made without shedding of | 


‘od. St. Patrick, in the early part of the 
) century, achieved this honor for Ireland. 
soon afterward Ireland became a nation of 
»issionaries, Who taught the people of western 
Europe astronomy, architecture, literature, 
guages, morals, music, and poetry. The 
ath of France, England, Scotland, and other 
yntries flocked to her colleges for their in- 
rcuction. Iv the gloomy night of barbarism, 
ugh the dark ages of Gothic ignorance, 
reland was the light-house on the shores of 
“me from which religion and learning pene- 


‘rated Europe; and hence she received the || 


name of the [sland of Saints, as her missiona- 
ries carried knowledge of letters everywhere 
with veneration for the Cross. 

During the ninth and tenth centuries the 

Irish waved a war with the Danes, who had 
verrun England and governed her with a line 
f their kings; but they failed to conquer Ire- 
land, and were finally driven from the island 
after the battle of Clontarf. 

n the twelfth century England invaded Ire- 
land ; but after a four hundred years’ struggle 
England had hardly power to preserve its rule 
one eighth of the island, known as ‘the 
’ and not till nearly the close of the 
eventeenth century did England gain a solid 
‘oting in Ireland. How her possession there 


ias been maintained let centuries of oppres- | 
sion, bigotry, persecution, confiscation, and | 


blood answer. Still, through the thickest 
zioom Irish intellect blazed up and Irish pat- 
riotism still renewed its vows at the altar of 
ulependence. Curran, Grattan and O’Con- 
nell appealed to reason; Fitzgerald, Emmett, 


(Brien, Meagher and Mitchell appealed to | 
Reason was trampled down and | 


the sword, 





profaned in her temples; the sword was broken; | 


ier priests and prophets, however, still worship 
atheraltar and foretell her independence. The 
stars of heaven will sing together for joy, and 
‘he nations of the earth will clap their hands 
at the advent of her regeneration. 

But Ireland is not all of Ireland. Her sons 
and their descendants in other nations are 
multiples of those at home. The thousands of 
her people that flocked to France and the Con- 
‘nent after the treaty of Limerick have given to 
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these countries much of their best blood. Other 


jusands more recently have gone to Austria. 


Many found homes in the South American | 
republics, which they helped to establish ; but | 


‘is with the greatest pride that we point to 
America as the country in which the Irish have 
‘ound their happiest and most congenial home. 


init 
then 


‘ 


‘ide territory, rendered more uninviting by 
incivilized society. 


While pirating from the | 
/roduetions of our literary men there was a per- | 
petual sneer upon her lip and a flippant taunt | 
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to hers, she baptizes usall into the Anglo-Saxon 
family, claims that as the governing race of the 
world, and subscribes the absurdity with her 
Q. bk. D! 

To all this I reply that the English element 
is the weakest in this country. The English 
colonies of Virginia and Massachusetts, and all 
their descendants for a century after their ar- 
rival, did not number as many souls as landed 
from Ireland from a single ship at Castle Gar- 
den, in New York. 

In 1850 Boston had a population of 138,788, 
and of these 52,923 were natives of Ireland, 
and one half of the people of Boston between 
five and fifteen years of age were born of for- 
eign parents. More than one half of the chil- 


dren born in Boston in 1859 were of Irish 
| parents. ‘This wasten years ago. I presume 


it is entirely within the truth to say that there 


| are seven of other races for every one of the 


Anglo-Saxon race in this ccuntry, and that 
the proportion is rapidly increasing in favor of 
the Celt. Take, for instance, the last national 
census of the State of New York and see how 
curiously our population is mixed and mixing 
itself. The population of the State in 1850 
was 3,880,755; of this 2,879,455 were natives 


| of this country, born of native and foreign-born 


parents, and 1,001,280 were foreign born. In 
the county of Kings the natives were 165,157, 
the foreign born 109,077 ; of the population of 
the State all the other States in the Union con- 
tributed 279,635, while Ireland gives us 498,072, 


|, ornearly double as many as all the other States 


together. The little State of Connecticut gives 


| us 63,141; Massachusetts, 50,004; Vermont, 


tilquite recently this country has been the | 
ne of England’s ridicule. Her tourists trav- | 
*! Over it and saw nothing but a wide and || 


‘pon her tongue as she scornfully reiterated || 


*rquestion, ‘* Who readsan American book ?”’ 

recently, while missing no opportunity to 
‘ripple our energies and to dwarf our power, 
‘he has set herself to work to prove that we 
ire her child! 
“tarted the foolish idea that England was Anglo- 
“axon; and then they set to work to Anglo- 


Some ignorant English writers | 


g . - ° i} 
“axonize us, too, and adding our population 


| and who are Saxons. 


| arts. 


46.990 ; 


80, 232; 


New Jersey, 36,499; Pennsylvania, 
California, 451; Kansas, 26; Oregon, 
17; Texas, 140; and the sea, 875. Ireland 
also gives New York about double as many as 
all other foreign countries together. Thus: 

Ireland 














In the State of New York there were in 1860 
583,594 native voters and 239,832 foreign-born 
voters, and in the county of Kings we have 
29,933 native voters and 28,234 foreign-born 
voters, a very large majority of foreign-born 
voters being Irishmen, with 55,435 aliens—dis- 
franchised white residents—competent in every 
way to vote as well as their neighbors, but who 
are studying hard for five years to learn how to 
get a piece of paper through a hole in the top 
of the ballot-box. 

From statistics such as these the admirers of 
Anglo-Saxonism will see that its day in this 
country, if it ever had a day, is rapidly passing 
away, and that the star of the Celt is in the 
ascendant. 

It is perhaps difficult to tell with any cer- 
tainty, from the intermingling of the kindred 
nations of the Caucasian race, who are Celts 
But it is not difficult to 
determine which race is most desirable for this 
country. The Anglo Saxon race migrated 
westward from the shores of the Baltic. They 
were a fair-haired, blue-eyed, and florid-com- 
plexioned race. They were not an inventive 
race; they were low in the scale of the fine 
In general they had no ear for music, 
and mistook noise forit. Their self-esteem 
was great; they looked upon themselves as 
superior to all other races, yet in Britain they 
were enslaved by a Norman dynasty; on the 
Continent they were broken, crushed, and en 
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of war for nearly four thousand years. 


} 
sia 


ved by the Hapsburgs and 
In Sweden, Denmark. Holla: 


mdent urghs 


Bra ; 
id, Norway, Hol- 


stein they were sunk into insignificance and 
became the deeraded pieces of clay upon which 
the conqueror planted his unobstructed foot. 
They made poor soldiers, principally because 


| of the awkwardness of their form and the 


slowness of their movements, although occa 
sionally under Celtic drill they became passable 
food for powder and not altogether indifferent 
sheathing for steel. The Anglo-Saxon and 
the dark ages were synonymousand coincident, 
each producing the other. 


Lie found kurope 
in a blaze of Celtic 


he enveloped 1t im 


lie t- 
It y 


a pall of Gothic darkness! And such is the 
Anglo-Saxon race, to which some writers 


would degrade the Americans. 

The Celt, the original race of western Eu 
rope, the original type of the people of Greece, 
Rome, France, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and 
Brittany, has written his own renown in the 
world’s history. He has played at the game 
War 
is his favorite pastime. In stature and weight 
infertor to the Saxon, yet in muscular energy 
and rapidity of action far superior. His nat 
ural weapon is the sword. He is jealous on 
points of honor; extreme in selfrespeet ; an 
admirer of beauty of color and beauty of form, 


| and therefore liberal in his patronage of the 


fine arts. Inventive and imaginative he die- 


| tates the laws of fashion and retinement to the 


| world. 


He has a fine taste and a musical ear. 
He is warm-hearted; full of deep sympathies. 
The great and leading family is France, then 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and other national- 


| ilies which are giving to the United States a 


large majority of its people. Hereatter the 
destinies of this country are in the hands of 


| the Celt, and chiefly of the Irish Celt. 


498,072 | 


In illustrating the difference between the 


| Saxon and the Celt, Knox, in his work on the 


| different races of man, instauces their favorite 


books: The Maid of Orleans, by Voltaire, rep- 


| resenting the Celt, witty aud refined in spite 
| of its objectionable features; the Saxon rep- 


| or Brian Boru, the Celts 


resented by Hudibras, coarse and brutal, and 
abounding in that pleasant and comtortable 
feeling which measures the worth of all things 


| from a bishopric to a bale of cotton by its 


value in money : 


**For what's the worth of anything 
But as much money as ‘twill bring? 

War is the pastime of the Celt. Who have 
been the warriors and conquerors in the battles 
waged among men for the last thousand years? 
What was Alfred the Saxon to Charlemagne 
? Who was the Angio- 
Saxonrivalinarmsof Napoleon,the Celt? What 
generals has Anglo-Saxonism produced equal 


| to Hugh O’ Nel, Phelim Roe, Gough, Napier, 


| or Wellington, or Ulysses S. 
| field S. Hancock ? 


| Take away French, Se 


Grant, or Stone- 
wall Jackson, or Philip H. Sheridan, or Win- 
It was French bravery that 
redeemed the Crimean war from utter ridicule. 
»ntch, Irish, and other 
Celtic generals from the records of war and 
you impoverish history. . 

Believe me, Lam not one of those who would 


| make the battle-fields on which hostile humanity 


| worthy of room in geograplhiy. 


has met and melted into blood the only spots 
There are other 


spots of earth worthy of veneration and other 


heroes worthy of the hignest h [ would 


ynors. 


| rather pluck a thorn from the heart of grief 


than win a laurel crown from the blood of the 
bravest. I would rather hush one groan in the 
bosom of suffering humanity than hear the 


| shouts of a thousand blood-stained victories. 


| would rather be told of the drying of one tear 
on the widow's cheek or from the orphan’s 
eye than see rivers incarnadined with blood, 
to reflect from their crimson waves the blush- 
ing honors with which war glorities its heroes. 
i would rather crown the mechanic, the artisan, 
the inventor. the benefactor, with honors and 
laurels than deify violence and idolize human 
butchery. 
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But, alas! what is history but the lives of 
warriors? Whatis France but Charlemagne 
and Napoleon? What is England but Marl- 
borough and Wellington? Marathon, Platea, 
Mycale, Canae, Hastings, Bannockburn, Poic- 
tiers, Agincourt, Blenheim, Fontenoy, the 
Boyne, Lexington, ‘liconderoga, Yorktown, 
Cremona, Marengo, New Orleans, Waterloo, 
Buena Vista, Bull Run, Antietam, and Gettys- 
burg—what are they ali but a few of History’s 
footprints on the pathway of Time? 

And if martial daring; if marching up to the 
cannon’s mouth; if offering a fearless bosom 
as 4 sheath fur the sword; if coolly receiving 
or itnpulsively delivering the charge when the 
steel instrament of Bayonne rips the quivering 
flesi and pierces the palpitating heart ; if push- 
ing these same bayonets through a hissing 
cloud of lead and fire into an opposing wall of 
quick and living flesh, if these be glorious 
Rete: then the Irish Celt is not inglorious. 
If glory’s footsteps are traced in crimson; if 
the music by which she marches are the ye! 
and shout of the onset, the elangor of conflict- 
ing arms; if the incense of her altars is che 
curl of the eannon’s smoke which lifts itself 
lazily from the earth as if burdened with the 
doom of the dying, thea have Irishmen spent 
no holiday trifling in glory’s service. Clontarf, 
Ballinabwee, Benburb. the Boyne, Aughrim, 
and Limerick, are scenes where glory has 
drawn from Irish hearts artificial seas of blood 
on which her red flag floated unseen from shore 
to shore. The red footfalls of Irish bravery 
have kept time to the music of war's death- 
march on the burning sands of India. The 
clang of its armor and the shouts of its vie- 
tories have multiplied themselves in the echoes 
of the Alps. Beneath their own green flag at 
Ciontarf and Benburb; beneath the tricolor 
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son at New Orleans, Shields at Cerro Gordo, 
Meade at Gettysburg, or Sheridan along the 
Shenandoah: he cunnot, no man can, tollow 
Con, and Nial and Dathi over Gau! and the 


| Continent, read through the wars of Cromwell 
| and William, the continental wars; through 
| ourown revolutionary struggle, the second war, 


the conquest of Mexico, and the battles for 
the Union; he cannot, no man ean, trace 


through history's pages the bloody records of | 
Cremona and TFoutenoy, I care not how pre- | 


judiced, and say that the Irish Celt lacked 


courage, showed want of military genius, or | 
failed in heroism, whether the green flag, the | 
tricolor, the fiery cross, ur the radiant stars | 


aud stripes floated over him on fields where he 
bravely conquered or undaunted fell! 

| have before me a letter from Winfield Scott, 
in which he says of the Irish under him in the 
Mexican war, of whom there were over two 


| thousand, that **not one ever turned his back | 


/ upon the enemy or faltered in advancing to the || 


| charge.’’ I have also before me a letter writ- | 


| ten by one of the most distinguished generals | 
_ in our late war, who had many opportunities of 


witnessing the bravery of the [rish brigade, the 
Corcoran legion, and other Irish brigades or 


| regiments, in which he says: 


**My admiration of the Irish as soldiers is un- 
wean = §=—e CU “No race in the 
world is superior to them.”’ 


[ have, too, before me a letter of John Quincy | 


Adams, in which he says: 


“Tcannot, however, deny myself the pleasure of 
thanking you for the testimonial which you have 
borne to my loug-cherished, deeply-rooted respect 


| and affectionate attachment to the people of Ireland 
| and the cause of their national independence, a re- | 
| spect and attachment coeval with the fall of Mont- 


at Cremona and Fontenoy; beneath the cross | 


of St. George at Waterloo, Lucknow, and Ba- 
laklava, and beneath that brighter and more 
dearly-beloved banner of our Union, its azure 
robe glittering with increasing and brightening 


stars at Quebec and Princeton and Yorktown, | 


at Niagara and New Orleans, at Palo Alto and 
Chepultepec, at Buena Vistaand Churubusco, at 
Fair Oaks and Malv: sn Hill, at Fredericksburg 
and the Wildernes. at New Orleans and Vicks- 
burg, at Antietam and Gettysburg, down the 
Peninsulaand up the Shenandoah, ail the weary 
way from Bull Ran to Richmond, Irish valor 
vindicated itself and Irish courage shone tri- 
umphant. ‘There is no secret in chemistry by 
which war's deep draught can be purged of 
Irish blood, no perception of vocal criticism to 
separate from war's music the sounds which 
Irishmen have mingled with it; no history of 
earth's red deluge can be written upon whose 
pages you may not read the immortality of 
their fame. 

A man prejudiced against everything Trish 
may stand by the tombs of Boyle and Berk- 
ley, Swift and Sheridan and Goldsmith, and 
deny to Ireland the homage due to genius. He 
may have listened to Miss O'Neill and Catha- 
rine ayes, or witnessed the living delineations 
of Kean, Macklin, and Macready, and deny to 
Ireland all honor in music or the drama. He 
may have listened to the song of the bards, 
have heard Anacreon’s harp restrung to sweeter 
melody than its own original, and have drunk 
in ‘*‘the loves of the angels,’’ and refuse tu 
Ireland all credit for poetry. He may gaze 
upon the names of Burkeand Canning in West- 
minster, and deny that Ireland ever produced 
a statesman. He may listen to the still living 
echoes of Grattan's, Curran’s, and O'Connell's 
voices, walk heedlessly over the ashes of Tone, 
Emmett, and Fitzgerald, or sitin the solitude of 
Van Dieman’s Land with Mitchell, Meagher, 
and O'Brien, and deny to Ireland the virtue of 
peanntee ; but he cannot, no man can, see in 
history Brian at Cloutarf, O'Neill at Ballin- 
abwee, Owen Roe at Benburb, Sarsfield at 
Limerick, Wellington at Waterloo, Gough and 
Napier in India, Montgomery at Quebec, Jack- 


gomery before the walls of Quebec in the war of our 
Ludependence, confirmed and cemented by the vir- 
tues which [ have witnessed through the course of a 
long life by personal nequaintance with numerous 
natives of tac Emerald Isie.” 


What the Celt has done in history, or what | 


he will do for this country, [ have not time to | 


tell nor daring to prophesy. Twenty-two of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were natives of or descendants from 
Celtic countries. So, too, were many of the 
framers of the Constitution. ‘The heroes of 
our Navy and Army, O’Brien, Barry, Blakely, 
McDonough, Perry, Stewart, Shaw, Porter, 
‘arragut, Montgomery, Wayne, Sullivan, 
Knoxg Moylan, Stark, Clinton, and many 
others whom [ might enumerate, were Celts. 
I believe Major General Benedict Arnold was 
an Anglo-Saxon, and was not descended from 
Irish ancestry! ° 

Sir, I have been accused of speaking too 


often in this House in favor of Ireland and of 


Femanism. ‘The records of this House will 
show that during the time I have been in Con- 
gress I have not even once said a word on 
lenianism. I have introduced no bill, offered 
no resolution, made no remarks on Fenianism. 
Nor have I said a word upon Ireland, except 
a speech of some fifteen minutes, at the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, [Mr. Banks,] on a resolution 
from that committee expressing the sympathy 


| of the American people with the people of 


Ireland and Crete, which afterward passed 
the Senate with Ireland left out. I have 
spoken frequently, not however too often, on 


| the protection we owe to our citizens traveling | 
abroad; bat that is neither an Irish nor a 


| duties to my constituents. 


Fenian, but a great American question. But, 


sir, if T had found time to say a word for Ire- | 
land, after attending to all matters in which my | 


constituents were interested, why should I be 
censured for it? 
for one of her sons in Congress, 
‘**Tis treason to love her, and death [political] to 
defend.” 

I trust I shall never forget to say a good word 
for Ireland, if I have time, after discharging my 
Why, sir, my dis- 


tviet, for intelligence, wealth, industry, educa- 


tion, schools, and churches, for merchants, min- 





What has [reland done, that | 
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| perhaps the best district in the United 
' equal to aimost any in all characeris: 
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isters, the medical and lega} pr 


tioned. The population of that distre 
haps less than one filth of New England 

or origin, less than one fifth of Knglis) ..; 
their descendants. The remaining threo Efih. 
or more are German and Irish by birth and 
descent. By the last State census of 18) . 
which is generally believed to be lower hae 
the facts would warrant, in Kings county. .¢ 
which my district embraces about one’ },.\r 
there were 197,243 persons natives of the U,; 
ted States, and 112,869 persons natives of f,, 
eign countries, with about 1,000 born at geq 
or at places unknown; in all 311,090. OF thec 
59,444 were born in Ireland, 28,310 in Ge-. 


| many, 15,555 in England, 2,797 in Seorlang 


1,461 in Canada, 1,195 in France, 241 in Hy). 
land. Of the voters in Kings county tiers 
were 29,950 native-born aud 28,274 natural. 
ized, in all 58,224 votes, while there wer 
53,435 aliens, unjastly kept so by the law pe. 
quiring five years’ probation. Let me say als) 
that 1,482 Lrish, 1,000 Germans, 364 Enylish, 
812 Scotch, and 782 aliens, and 1.216 of yy. 
known birth, mostly perhaps aliens and gep. 
erally Irish, enlisted in the armies of the Union, 
Consequently in 1865 there were 12.367 widows 
to 3,135 widowers in my county, showing that 
many bad fallen in battle in defense of the fag 
of the Union. There were 13,297 families jy 
the county without a single child, 13.418 fay 
ilies with one child each, 12,530 with two ei). 
dren each. The remainder of the 63,146 fan. 
ilies ranged from three to twenty-two children 
in each family. 

Now, whichever race has the most childrey 
in each family commands the future of Broo! 
lyn. But take it as it is, whom do I represent 
as member of Congress chosen by this mixed 
population? I am proud of the New England 
minority in my district, bat I am not ashamed 
of the Irish majority. Those seven hundred 
and eighty-two aliens who rushed to the delense 
of the country which had no claim upon then, 
those thousands of widows whose husbands 
fell on many a Union battle field, deserve tobe 
remembered by Brooklyn's Representative on 
this floor. Surely, the fifty-nine thousand four 
hundred and forty-four natives of Ireland in 
my city who pay taxes, work, and fight forthe 
country ought not to be ignored or obscured 
or eclipsed by the much smaller number of 
New England’s sons. All the other States ia 
the Union do not furnish to Brooklyn hai! as 
many of her population as she receives from 
Ireland alone. If 1 have therefore attended 
reasonably well to the general interests of my 
constituents I should not be blamed for saying 
a word for Ireland, from whieh more than one 
half of my constituency springs, aud which is 
loved to-day as no nation except the United 
States ever was loved by all her sons, except a 
very despicable and recreant few. ‘ 

Nor would it bave been out of the way for 
me to have said a kind word of the Fenians! 
[ had time afier attending to my other duues. 
If I did not speak for them it was not because 
I was afraid to espouse their cause, but because 
they did not want speaking. They believe more 
in work than in talk. They would rather figh! 
than speak. They would prefer to be reckoned 
men of deeds rather than men of words. But 
when they need defenders no man need be 
ashamed to become their advocate. Their 
cause is the cause of freedom through all ages, 
climes, and countries. Every tyrant dethrone), 
every bad Government revolutionized, was but 
an exhibition of Fenianism, and every one © 
their defenders shouted something as offensive 
as the cry of Fenianism. 

It was Fenianism that watched the cradle of 
Moses and directed the footsteps of Pharaoh's 
daughtertothe doomed infant’sside. It perched 
upon the banners of the Israelites fleeing trom 
their oppressors through the divided waves 0 
the Red sea. It flashed through the pillar of 
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J fringed the curtain of cloud by which 
onressed were guided and guarded. It tem- 
and strengthened and brightened ‘‘the 
-word of the Lord and of Gideon.”’ It sanctified 
. «word in the hand of Agamemnon and ir- 
red the muse of Homer to hymn his praise. 
stooped with Samson between the main pil- 
s of the templeand danced for joy upon the 
»<in which the tyrants were buried. It aided 
yeurgus to offset kings with senators and made 
Sp a ,4anation of soldiers. It throbbed in the 
-artot David, the youthful patriot, nerved his 
m and guided the stone from his sling which 
emote down the Philistine oppressor of his race. 
| ilded with Solomon, prophesied with 
[sai = and wept with Jeremiah over the op- 
pressions of the people. It flung te the breeze 
. banner of rebellion and freedom under 
‘yistomenes, Whom defeat and treachery could 
\ st conquer nor adverse fortune overcome. It 
spired Solon to substitute his own for Draco’s 
mous laws. It flamed before the astonished 
eves sal Belshazzar, in the royal palace of Baby- 
inn on the deserted banks of ‘the E uphrates, the 
enian motto, ** Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin.’ 
it inspired Cleisthenes to oppose Isagoras and 
secure for Athens a complete democracy in 
ace of an aristocracy. Itinspired the Athen- 
wi triumvirate to Oppose the Persian hordes 
woose armaments darkened the stormy Algean, 
ywned the cause of freedom with victory 
ough Miltiades at Marathon, deified defeat 
onder Leonidas at Thermopyle, and scattered 
» hosts of despotism by ‘'hemistocles and 


| 
Lu 


wized the spiesand heralds of Darius, demand- 
g earth and water from Athens and Sparta as 
nsignia of submission, and threw them into the 
iis and ditches to find there the elements de- 
It ‘wielded at will that fierce democ 
racy y""of Pericles against Cimon and his aristoc- 
rac} . ltinspired the tongue of Lucretia to accuse 
rquin with whom the tyrant was banished 
inl § oyal dignity abolished. It attacked and 
expelledthrough Chrasybulus the thirty tyrants 
m Athens, and restored democracy tothe city ; 
t siruck suecessfully for Theban independence 
y Epaminondas at Leuctra; it marched with 
advance of the younger Cyrus and covered 
he Anabasis of Xenophon; it fired the tongue 
of Demosthenes against Philip and Alexander, 
r roused Macabeeus to drive the Syrians from 
Judea as it would now drive the oppressors 
from Ireland; it inseribed upon the banners 
the Scipios that other Fenian motto, ‘‘De- 
nda est Carthago!’’ It instigated Cicero 
gaiust Verres and Cataline, and was suspected 
of of complicity with Brutus and Cassius in the 
conspiracy against Cesar. It nerved the arm 
ot Boadicea in her gallant but disastrous strug- 
gle forher country’s independence. It inspired 
Alfred to drive the Danes from England. It 
preached the Crusades through Peter the Her- 
mit, and roused the lion in the heart of Richard 
at Ascalon. It was the chief baron who wrung 
Magna Charta from John at Runnymede. It 
guided the arrow of Tell which clove the apple 
ithout touching a hair on the head of his dar- 
ling boy, and winged the other for the heart of 
Gesler, through whose fall the independence of 
Switzerland was secured. It laid ‘‘the proud 
usurpers low,’’ and tyrants fell at every blow, 
with William Wallace at Falkirk and with Rob- 
ert Bruce at Bannockburn. It welcomed ‘‘to 
their gory bed or to victory ’’ every Scotchman 
whose blood dyed the heather for the freedom of 
‘he soil on which it grew. It clothed itself in 
beauty in the young Maid of Orleans, and multi- 
nied itself into everlasting maledictions upon 
t igland for her cowardly and cruel taking off. 
Istood at the helm and filled the sails of Colam- 
sus. It rebeled with Wat Tyler and stirred 
u It preached 


} 
manded, 





up O'Neill against Elizabeth. 
lirough Milton and sung through Shakspeare. 
‘t crouched under the bridge which trembled 
beneath the hoofs of Charles's troopers and 
slept in the cave of West Rock with the regi- 
cides, inscribing over its entrance that Puritan 
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Fenian motto, ** Resistance to tyrants is obe- 
dience to God.” it Upped with diamond the 
pen of Jefferson to write the great Fenian 
creed in the Declaration of Independeuce for 


life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi: LESS. It 
baptized in flame the tongues of Hancock and 
Adams and Patrick Henry, and flashed its 
lightning from the sword of Washington. It 
stirred up the rebellion of 

Washington and Jefferson. It stirred up the 
rebellion of ’98 and gave us Fitzgerald and 
Emmett and Wolf Tone. It kindled the fire 
on Prague’s proud arch and crimsoned 
waters murmuring below it, and shrieked 
through freedom at the fall of Kosciusko. It 
flew in murmurs along the banners and whis- 
pered ‘‘ revenge or death’’ us the ** watchword 
and reply’? where its devotees and martyrs 
fought and fell for Sarmatia. It mounted the 
scaffold with Robert Emmett, and from the 
dying words of its chosen champion prophe- 
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76 and gave us | 


the | 


sied the resurrection of his country in whose | 


morning effulgence the radiant epit ap! 
monument, written if need be in the erimson 
of the hearts of tyrants, shall be read by all 
men. Just half a century afterward it stood 
beneath that same scaffold with Thomas Fran- 
cis Meagher, 


‘*within one heart-beat of eter- 
nity,’’ and poured upon his tongue the most 


affluent prodigality of its e loqu ence with which 
he preache “d the evangel of liberty. 
O' Brie mn of Maine, the first Amerie: naval 
hero, and his four brothers, the colina Fe 
nians of Maine, to seize and man a ln 


1 on his | 


It inspired | 


mber | 


sloop, our first war vessel, and with pickaxes | 
and pitchforks to board and take the British | 
armed schooner, and with the armament thus | 
taken to fit out the sloop Liberty with which | 


to take the schooner Diligence, and with the 
Diligence and Liberty to take the enemy’s fort 
in New Brunswick, capturing its garrison, 
guns and ammunition. 
American-Irish Fenian, John Barry, the first 
commodore of the 
and capture on the Delaware with four small 
row-boats an English vessel of ten guns. It 
filled the sails of the Bon Homme Richard 
while her gallant commander, Paul Jones, an 
American-Scotch Fenian, swept the seas to the 
terror of the whole British nation. It locked 
the Protector and the Admiral Daff yard-arm 
to yard-arm, kept time by the watch for an hour 
while the battle lasted, and then blew up the 
Duff, but saved the men. It so animated Hull, 


of « Yid Ironsides, that he burst his garments | : , 
of our Old Ir ee . ” || the ocean, flows with the rivers, shoots with 


as he shouted his command for that terrific 
‘fire’? which almost literally annihilated the 
Guerriere; and it spoke through our gallant 
Lawrence from the deck of the Chesapeake 
that immortal Fenian motto, ‘‘ Don’t give up 
the ship.’’ It heralded the coming morn of 
a nation’s independence at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill and Quebec. It marked out 
Washington as ‘‘the boon of Providence to 
the human race.’ 
Long Island, crossed with him the Delaware, 
mounted sentinel and gave the watchword at 
every headquarters. At Brandywine and Ger- 


deroga and Saratoga, at Trenton and Prince- 


American Navy, to attack | 


It inspired another | 


ton, where W ashington triumphed and Mercer | 


fell, whether the sun of victury or the eclipse 
of disaster shone or brooded on our banne Ts, 
Fenianism was there, and on the field of York 
town it counted the arms which the army of 
Cornwallis stacked upon that field where mon- 
archy surrendered then as it shall again sur- 
render to Fenianism. It was Fenianism that 
inspired every patrioti ¢ emotion in its ori gins al 


home in Ireland, from Fion McCool down to | 


the latest champion of freedom through seven 
centuries of oppression, cruelty, and wrong. 


| It rallied its forces at Ballinabwee, Benbr irb, 


Limerick,and Ballinahinch. It made the Ger- 


| aldines more Irish than the Irish themselves. 


It gave the lightof hope through the long ages | 


of despotism which brooded over Irelat d to 
O'Neill, O’ Donnell, O’ Doherty, and O'Toole, 


It retreated with him from || 


mantown,at Monmouth and Camden, at Ticon- || aens, 


|| ing deliverance,’’ 


Ho. ( 


¥F Reps, 


to Sarstield and Tone and Fitzgerald 


y and Em- 
mett and Curran and Grattan sn Ore Me nell 
and Meagher and Smith O' Brien and Mit 

and as the des ims tothe s¢ Saks 
at Manchester it breathed its noblest prayer 
from the lips of the martyr O' Brien, * ‘ 
Ireland.’ It 


their names, 





pot led his viet 
I 


*Godsave 
consecrated the scaffold 
and clothed the cause in which 
they die d with a gl yriousimmortality. Itsome 
times worked out its own ends th rough kin 
and tyrauts, and used them for 


with 


their own i 


struction. Sometimes it w: as for Sp arta, some 
times for Thebes, sometimes for Athos some 
times for and against the same Power, but 


always for liberty. It is the oxygen of the ani 

verse which feeds the flame of freedom e very- 

where. It is the electricity which shakes and 
purifies the atmosphere, which but for its 
presence would be the inspiration of death. 

It crouches to-d: ay beneath the throne of every 
despot throughout the world and with 
the garment of Nessus the crown of every 
tyrant. Itis oxydizing theiron of every prison 
bar. It sits with every prisoner in his lonely 
cell, softens into down the stoniest pillow which 
the tyrant puts beneath his head,and fills his 
soul with music sweeter and more heavenly 
than ever breathed -or died in sickening senti- 
mentality in the palaces of kings and the castles 
of nobles. It marches round the world to-day 


line 8 


keeping stey » to 
** Earth's heavenliest music, the breaking of chains.” 
It breathes consolation in the ear of every 


political prisoner in Kilmainham, Mountjoy, 
Pentonville, and every other bastille through- 
out the world, and whispers to O' Donovan- 
Rossa, McCafferty, and Halpin that the hour 
of their deliverance is approaching, while it 
conducts Warren and Costell» again to liberty. 
With broken wing and drooping plumage it 
pe rches to-d: Ly on the D yne of our national 
Capitol and laments the Circean sorcery which 
seems to lull the sete of our people's rep- 
resentatives into worse than Lethean torgettul- 
ness of the rights and sacredness of American 
citizenship. 1t floats down the Rhine and up 
the Danube. It sleeps upon the Shar mony 
murmurs in the ripples of the Seine, flashes 
freedom’s rays upon the lTagus, and dances in 
the rays of the sun shooting from every wave- 
let's crest upon the Augean; and even on the 
Thames with bated breath and closed nostrils 
it waits for the breeze of purification. It soars 
with the eagle, sings with the lark, foams on 


the meteors, flashes with the lightning, peals 
with the thunder, and dances in the stars ; 


Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Gives undivided, operates unspent. 

‘¢And what shall I more say? For time 
would fail me to tell of’? ali those who through 
the faith of Fenianism ‘‘ subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stoppe ‘d the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, 
out of weakness were made strong waxed val- 
iant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
**and others were tortured not accept- 
‘and others had f 


9 


trial of 


| cruel mockeries and scourgings; yea, and 
| moreover of bonds and imprisonments. They 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword ; they wan- 


| the world was not worthy. 
|| deserts and in 


dered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; of whom 
They wandered in 
mountains and in dens and 
caves of the earth.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, Iam not ashamed of the record 
I have made here. * Solitary and alone’ and 
amid the sneers of an unthinking press ‘' I set 
this ball in motion.’’ March 4, 1857, I first 
took my seat on this floor. In 1842, twenty- 
seven years ago, I had praye lthe attention o1 
Congress through Henry Clay, (see Senate 
Journal, second session Twenty Seventh Con- 
gress, page 1%.) ina long petition embracing 
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the points in the bill passed into law by this || 


I : ; : * 
Congress and in the treaties made with Prus- 


a and other Powers, and with England, now 


pending in the Senate of the United States. | 


in 1548 | urged the attention of the authori- 
ties here to the outrages perpetrated upon Ber- 
gen and Ryan and other American citizens 
uuprisoned without cause in Ireland in tbat 
vear, and we succeeded in securing their re- 
lease. On the 7th of March, 1867, within three 
days after taking my seat here, | made my first 
motion on this subject, calling for information 
onthe imprisonment of our citizens. That reso- 
lation was answered March 20, 1867, and the 
information refused. I followed the matter 
up in committee and in the House. July 10, 
1867, [ had up the case of Meany and Nagle, 
On November 21, 1867, Con- 
gress came together, and [ again brought the 
question before the House the first day of its 
meeting, and on the 2Ist and 25th of Novem- 
ber and the 2d day of December, 1867, [ made 
speecheson thisquestion. Itis somewhat curi- 
ous now to look at the reception given by the 
ress to this subject. 

Phe Washington Daily Chronicle of Novem- 
ber 22, the day after my first formal speech 
upon it, SaVS: 


since released. 


“The irrepressible representative of the Fenians, 
Richelieu Roptnsoyx, of New York,” ¢ . ° 
‘ “desired to talk, but failed to get permission.” 


The New York Times of December 3, the 
day after my second speech, says: 

“Rosprnson opened his batteries.’’ s ° 
‘The tHouse is already tired of this subject, and 
listened with impatience.” 


¥ 


The Brooklyn Union of December 10, 1867, 
begged that— 

** Honest citizens, who preivr to attend to theirown 
business, free trom embarassment arising from the 
acts of their disorderly adopted fellow-citizens, 
which they are not willing to and will in no case 
incur, &c. 

I might go on and quote columns of such 
ridicule with which we entered upon this great 
struggle. Nor was this ridicule worse than the 
inditference manifested by the leading news- 
papers. Not one of them, so far as I saw, for 
weeks had a single editorial of encouragement. 
The New York Herald, of all the great dailies, 
was the only paper to speak favorably of the 
subject T hal introduced, and showed that it 
was neither I*enianism nor Irish affairs, but the 
great American question of protection to Amer- 
ican citizens which | was urging. Ridicule and 
neglect, however, had no influence on me; I 
continued the agitation, as the reported pro- 
ceedings of this House will show. Inthe mean 
time the weekly press, particularly the Irish- 
American papers, had taken up the subject. 
Thousands of speeches, by myself and others, 
in pamphlet form were circulated over the 
country. Immense mass-meetings were called 
in Washington, New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
deiphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chi- 
eago, and St. Louis, and all the large cities 
throughout the Union, and were addressed by 
Governors of States, Senators of the United 
States. and other distinguished men. Many of 
the State Legislatures indorsed the movement 
by joint resolutions. The authenticated pro- 
ceedings of these meetings and Legislatures, 
daly signed by the oflicers—in some ot which my 
name was favorably mentioned—to the number 
ot sixty or seventy, came before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Afiairs. Public attention was 
aroused. Congress passed a law embodying 
the mght of expatriation and protection to our 
citizens. though not in as good a shape as it 
leftthe House. Treaties followed with Prussia 
aud other continental Powers, and finally Eng- 
land yielded her long cherished doctrine of 
perpetual allegiance, and accepted the Amer- 
ican doctrine. 

In closing my speech on December 2, 1867, 
[ said: 


“Tean only say that when this thing is accow- | 


pasees, when the true docirine which we anuounce 
vere to-day, and will hereafter insjst upon, shall 
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orporated in international law, and its 
vitality shall be recognized throughout the world, 


become ine 


| though I may have departed before that time, my 


memory may live among those who have advocated 
it. 

I knew how long cherished this doctrine of 
perpetual allegiance was io Europe. I knew 
we had gone to war upon it, and had con- 
cluded a peace with England without settling 
it. I knew what apathy had seized the press, 
what lethargy had deadened the people. I felt 
the ridicule which from all quarters came pour- 
ing upon us, but beyond the cloud we saw the 
sunshine. We believed that this Congress 
would declare the inalienable right of expatri- 
ation, and felt that in five or ten or twenty 
years Prussia and England, the two countries 
from which we had most to fear, the latter hav- 
ing even then overa hundred American citizens 
in her prisons, and the former imprisoning on 
their return all our naturalized citizens born 
in her dominions, for military service due to 
her, and yet in less than two years England 
and Prussia accept our doctrine. The United 
States has by bill declared the doctrine which 
she will maintain agaiust the world. Prussia 
has already ratified a treaty with us, and emp- 
tied her jails of our citizens, and England has 


| surrendered her centuried wrong to America’s 
| right. 


And Meany and Nagle, Warren and 
Costello are to-day released from British dun- 
geons. 

Am I not pardonable if Iam now a little 
egotistical? While I have attended to every 
public matter of tariff, taxes, Hell Gate ob- 
structions, suspension bridges, appropriations, 
river and harbor improvements, and general 
political and financial legislation, I have been 
somewhat instrumental in carrying this the 
greatest triumph of the age, which will live 
when the petty struggles of party over impeach- 
ment, reconstruction, and other measures of 
the day will be forgotten, or remembered only 
to be deplored. Might I not say that, as addi- 
tional duty, I have helped a work which the 
future millions of Brooklyn will be proud to 
say was urged forward to success by one of 
their Representatives. 

Why, just compare results! There are many 
distinguished men who claim that the freeing 
of four million colored people from nominal 
slavery is worth all the life and treasure ex- 
pended during our recent war. One million 
of American citizens dead on the field of battle, 
hundreds of thousands crippled and diseased 
through life, $3,000,000,000 squandered, debts 
incurred, and taxes imposed under which the 
country will stagger for generations to come; 
and four millions colored people nominally 
freed from slavery! This measure has cost no 
increase of national debt, no battles have been 
fought, no lives lost, and yet it emancipates 
one hundred millions of men from slavery quite 
as gallingas that of African slavery—a slavery 
which denied to man the right of locomotion, 
the right to call himself his own, and to go 
where he pleased, and punished with impris- 
onmeut and other severe penalties the fugitive 
slaves returning within reach of their former 
masters, and all this accomplished for the 
Caucasian race—the race which has produced 
Milton and Shakspeare, Burns and Moore, La 
Fayette, Kosciusko, Tell, and Washington. 

Sir, I regret nothing that I have dove here. 
Had Lignored the rights of our adopted citi- 
zens I might have secured a reélection. The 
two acts charged against me and working the 
defeat of my nomination to next Congress were 
casting my vote for the present Speaker and 
talking so much on Ireland and Fenianism. 
As for my vote for Speaker, we had no party 
caucus regularly called. I had known the 
present Speaker as a friend of Ireland's na- 
tionality. I had read his speeches on that sub- 
ject in Chicago, and willing to show my respect 
tora friend of Irish nationality, when I betrayed 
no principle nor trust of my party, I acted as 
[ did. The other Republican officers of this 
Recently 


House were elected unanimously. 
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all the Democratic votes on this . 


or 


| morrow, this Speaker will receive a una): 


| House. 


vote of thanks from the Democrats 
Wherein was my crime g 
theirs? Even this I do not regret, andj ,.. 
free to say that whenever I can show my friend. 
ship for any advocate of Ireland's cause w,:), 
out betrayal of or detriment to my party, | y . 
do so wherever! may be placed. On the other 
question my only regret is that I have » ot 
talked and done more for Ireland. Tam more 
than repaid in the consciousness that through. 
out the world, wherever a true Irishman lives 
who has heard my name, in him I have g 
friend ; and that many regrets are to-day enter. 
tained that in the coming Congress one yojc 
always faithful to cake will be silent w 
her name is spoken. 

Among all the words of commendation I hag 
in this cause none were s0 encouraging ag 
those I received from the late James I’. Brady. 
Among his expressions of approbation of ny 
course was this letter written to one whom be 
knew felt keenly every ribald joke against the 
cause in which I was so earnestly engaged, 
and whose heart he knew would thrill wir) 
gratitude at every kindly word spoken in its 
favor: 


of 


Allg 


Culer t n 
Lua 


rs) 
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hen 


. Witiarp’s Horen, 
Wasninoton, D. C., Decenber 18, 1867, 

My Drar —-: Last Sunday I was kept in my bed 
afflicted with a headache. Some consolation was 
afforded me by reading ‘* Ron's” speech. ae 
I think nothing ever was said or could be 
said more appropriate or effective than that whic 
emanated from our “mutual friend.” When he 
spoke the other day he called it a question of" priy- 
ilege,”’ but proved it to be a matter of right, not 
merely right of speech to him, but national right ig 
all who claim to be Americans by birth, service, or 
adoption. 

I know that Rop and myself have often made 
speeches which more illustrated the genius and {lu- 
ency of our race than the logie of our subject. But 
just now he bas made a bit, and just as sure as you 
and I live what he advanced in his brief and pointed 
speeches has become a great and an eternal national 
—— I mean “eternal” until we have given 

reland her rights and degraded her oppressors 

> o* - » * cS * x * * 
In haste, yours, most respectfully, _ : 
JAMES T. BRADY. 

It is a melancholy pleasure to me to-day to 
summon him who wrote those words fora 
moment from the gloom of the grave in which 
I have seen him laid, and to try to realize the 
loss which every good cause has sustained in 
the death of its ablest and truest champion, 
and to dedicate a few words to his memory: 
“Romance and reality blended, in sooth, 

The firmest of manhood the freshest of youth 

In honor’s most beavtiful form. 
Not even to save the whole cargo of truth 
Would he cast out a partin the storm! 
Gloom! gloom! | 5 
The firmness and freshness are nipped in the 
bloom, . 

Broad ane dark is the shadow that falls from his 

tomb, 


‘*Go—mix with the crowds where his praises are 
spoken; 

Go—watch the wet eyes that hang over each token 

His genius hath given of its birth. ; 
Would millions in one common grief be combined 
If Senet embracing the heart and the 

mine , 

Of man in its magical girth PSO 7 

Were not left, like a scroll from his spirit behind, 

To circle and gird up the earth?” 

I have said that I did not neglect my con- 
stituents in attending tothe rights of American 
citizens abroad. ‘There was no question that 
I neglected to advocate or condemn according 
as I believed it was for the good of my constit: 
uents or otherwise. Even this day the Brooklyn 
bridge bill was taken up out of its order on my 
urgent entreatics and passed, which otherwise 
might have been lost in the hurry of the closing 
hours of this Congress. In all 1 have done, 
which I shall not attempt to enumerate, | con: 
sidered it my duty, and I seek no praise for @is: 
charging it, but I claim to have been faithtul 
to my constituents and true to the party elect 
ing me in all things in which they were prop 
a interested. 

nd now, sir, what of the future of this ne# 
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; fof fear from the immediate reception and 

‘sion to citizenship of all who come from 
and or Germany. They have ever been 
over will be true to your flag and loyal to 
sour cause. Lhey have always bled freely and 
» vebt well for thiscountry. There were more 
sigiers in proportion to their numbers from 
our foreign-born than from our native popula- 
tion in the late war. ; 

In closing an address which I delivered at 
Hamilton College before the Psi Upsilon Fra- 
ternity, composed of graduates and undergrad- 
gatesof Yale, Harvard, Union, Amherst, Dart- 
mouth, and other colleges, on the 22d of July, 
i851, | stated the number of soldiers, native 
and adopted, that would rush to the rescue of 
this country whenever its safety was periled. 
[his was eighteen years ago. Who then be- 
ieved that any one living would ever see an 
army of one hundred thousand Irishmen in 
the field to sustain our flag and Union? With 
an extract from that speech expressive of my 
feelings then aud of my feelings now, as well 
as of the feelings of every Irish or Germau im- 
nigrant landing on our shores, I shall close my 
rewarks on this occasion. I quote from the 
New York Daily Tribune of July 30, 1861: 

“This Union shall notfall. It shall stand, for the 
prayers and hopes and sympathies of a world are 
gathering around it. In the veins and hearts of its 
sous there is biood red as its stripes, and patriotism 


i 


pure as the light of its stars, ready tor its defense. | 


itsenemies shall be met and conquered on the ocean, 
avd no foot of a foreign invader shall ever desecrate 
its soil, Around its borders, on every inlet, are 
instruments of brass and steel, whose music shall 
eharm away allinvaders. ‘There are four millions 
of citizen soldiers whose every heart is a citadel, 
whose every body is ashield around and overit; and 
around the citadel of liberty shall rise ramparts of 
bodies, and shall flow a deluge of blood, beiore its 
satety 1s periled or its throneshaken. From the ex- 
iles trom one country alone, whose sons, flying trom 
oppression there, tound sheiter here, we could raise 


anarmy of vae hundred thousand fighting men, as | 
brave, asirresistible, as their countrymen who fought 
Within soundof the City 


at Cremona or Fontenoy. 
Hall bell of New York we could raise an army of 
lrisumen larger than either General Scott or General 
faylor had under his command at any time during 
the war with and conquest of Mexico; and in the 
rigutarm of every one of them is a twitching sensa- 
tion of desire to avenge upon Kuropean monarchies, 
aud particularly on that of England, the oppression 
and sufferings of centuries. ‘The world in armscouid 
notsuccessiully iuvade this country, guarded by the 
lrish and German soldiers alone, who would run to 
its defense.”’ ” = * * * * * 7 

“| would as soon think of doubting my father’s 
integrity, ny mother’s honesty, or my wite’s fideiity 
as doubt the stability and perpetuity of my country. 
There should be ‘nu such word as fail’ in the lexi- 
con of this Republic. Washiugton’s wisdom, Mont- 
gomery’s blood, the blessings of the past, the promise 
cf the future, the hopes ot the world, are mingling 
with the folds of its flag and dancing in its stars. 

“'Lhose who talk of disunion have little faith in 
man’s wisdom and less in God’s providence. They 
have but a faint idea of our bright destiny. The 
ight ot tuat flag shall burst like a sun upon the fall- 
ing ruins of oppression throughout the world. 

“ Many an eye sick andsunken shall revive to gaze 
upon the increasing constel.ation of itsstars. There 
shall be no Gibeon on which the sun cf her glory 
shall stand still, no valley of Ajalon over which the 
moon of her beauty shall be staid. 

“For him who shall atuempt to fire the temple of 
American liberty, who would pale a star or blot a 
stripe trom its glorious flag, time shall be too short 
lor repentance, Heaven too indignant for forgive- 
ness, and the woe of the doomed too merciful for the 
punishment of hiscrime, He shall perish from among 
‘neu, his name shall not blister on the page of history. 
“ = # * “The curl of woman’s ruby lip 
shall gather up red malisons for his memory. The 
curse that sometitnes will flutter even on the tongue 
of angels will be hurled upon his head.” 

* * * * * + . * * * 

“My young friends, unto you is given this day a 
glorious inheritance. Beneath the shadow of your 
eagle's wings lives and grows a Power greater than 
‘hat ever swayed by a Cesar or an Alexander. You 
are boru or adopted to an inheritance approaching 
hearer that for which the Christian hopes hereafter 
‘an any temporal blessing, an inberitance eternal as 
*urih’s ioundation, enduring as time. Cherish it as 
sou wou!d your lite, your honor. It shall soon com- 
init itself to your hands for good or evil. See that 
is laws are made in justice and obeyed with fidelity, 
‘voklog tor light te conform to that Supreme Wisdom 
Wuich the wise and good of all nations acknowledge, 
lor it is the fool who saith in his heart even that there 
's nO God. Live in the light of your own history, 
‘viiowing the examples of yourfathers; so shall you 
tujoy biessings never elsewhere vouchsafed to man, 
and transmit them unimpaired to your children and 


] 
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i—these L nited States? We have no || yourchildren’s children forever. Such isthe country 
| and such [ trust her destiny soon to commit her inter- 


ests to yourcare. ‘Who would not die tosave her 
and think hislot divine?’ Thisisthe stone which the 
monarch-builders despised and which has nuw be- 
come the head of the corner, 

The poet prophet of Israclseemsto have described 
this country and its glorious career in the volume of 
Revelations: 

***And the Gentilesshallcome to thy light and kings 
to the brightness of thy rising. Thy sons shall come 
from far and thy daughters shall be nursed at thy 
side, beeausethe abundance of the sea shall be con- 
verted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall 
come unto thee, all they from Sheba shall come; 
they shall bring gold. Who are these that fly as a 
cloud and as the doves to their windows? Surely 
the isles shail wait for me, and the ships of Tarshish 
first to bring thy sons from atar, their silver and their 
gold with them; and the sonsofstrangersshall build 
up thy walls, and their kings shall minister unto thee; 
therefore thy gates shall be epen continually; they 
shall not be shut day nor night; that men may bring 
unto thee the forces of the Gentiles, and that their 
kings may be brought. The sons also of them that 
afflicted thee shall come bending unto thee; and all 
they that despised thee shall bow themselves down 
at the soles of thy feet. I will make thee an eternal 
excecllency, ajoy of many generations.’ 

** Would that I could see the prophecy applicable to 
my country as the inspired pen further wrote it: 

“**T will also make thy otlicers’ peace, and thine 
exactors’ righteousness. Violence shall no more be 
heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction within 
thy borders; but thou shalt call thy walls salvation 
and thy gates praise; thy sun shall no more go down; 
neither shall thy moon withdraw itself; for the Lord 
shall be thine everlasting light. Thy people also 
shall be righteous; they shall inherit the land for- 
ever.’ 

* The Gentiles have indeed come to this great west- 
ern light. This nation’s adopted sons have indeed 
come trom far. Look at this cloud of Anglo-Saxon- 
ridden poverty, flying as doves to the windows or 
ports of our country, where satety and rest wait for 
them. Ships, compared to which those of Tarshish 
were as canoes to a man-of-war, bring our sons and 
gold and riches from lands unknown to Sheba or 
Jerusalem, ‘The walls of our cities are literally built 
up by sons of strangers. Night and day our gate-way 
ports are open, and the strength, force, and flower of 
monarchies crowd in. And the sons, too, of Eng- 
land, the great afilictor of our fathers, are coming 
bending to the starry flag; and those Norman nobles 
that despised us and found their highest literary 
enjoyment in the low billingsgate of their cockney 
tourists, are bowing themselves down at our feet and 
trying to drown the echo of their former curses in the 
sycopbant servility of their present flattery. 

“And oh! aswe look to what we have been, what we 
are, and what we will be, what son, native oradopted, 
does not look back to the Father of his Country with 
thankful heart and gratefulemotions? Spotless and 
pure as ever human nature was was our own dear 
and revered father; pure and incorruptible as the 
gold, firm as the granite foundations, and vast in com- 
prehension as the extentof hiscountry. All buman 
praise short of a violation of the first two commands 
of the Decalogue be his. Reverence the most pro- 
found, praise the most exalted, be rendered unani- 
mously to him, as to him it must be rendered, while 
a posterity springs Op or a wave of immigration rolls 
to these shores werthy to inherit the country which 
his wisdom es@sblished on such sure and liberal 
foundations Cold, treacherous, traitorous will be 
that American heart in which the blood circulates 
not more quickly; dull, dead must be the eye which 
will not kindle with a nobler pride at the mention 
of the name of Washington. As I follow him back 
and forward from North to South of our country, 
the interests of a continent, the freedom of millions 
of unborn generations, the hopes and tearsof aworld 
gathering around him and centering in him,the suf- 
ferings of his army, the successes and excesses of the 
Anglo-Saxon enewy, the want ofsupplies, the doubts 
and suspicions of some, the open threats of revolt, 
the secret plottings of treason, all weighing upon 
and crushing his big heart; yet still bearing up under 
all till his bright, untarnished sword, which freed a 
people from tyranny, was laid down at the feet of 
that people’srepresentatives. [cannot but think that 
it would be treason, not only to our Constitution, but 
to the impulses of every true heart, to even think 
of separating States woven together by his sacred 
footsteps printed on their soil and guarded against 
disuniun by his dying words. 

** A city set upon a hill, all nations come to receive 
their light from us. Beneath every flag, dark or 
paling, they come, attracted by the increasing stars 
and glowing brightness of ourown. On every wave, 
wherever ocean permits the amorous air to kiss his 
curling lip or recline on his swelling bosom, they 
come. Amid the deluge of suffering and tyranny that 
inundates the earth, till the bighest mountain tops 
of human hopes are submerged, this country appears 
the Ararat on which the ark of humanity finds sure 
foundation and peacefil rest. 

**Sball such a country be destroyed? Shall the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land be taken 
away? Shall the noble tree be destroyed which 
gave us protection alike from the drenching rain and 
the burning sun? No, the good old oak shall stand. 
Its roots are deep in the people’s affections; its 
branches wave beneath the guardian smileof Heaven, 
the daily, hourly, constant worship, beneath its thick 
green shade is the grateful incense of a people’s love. 

**So forever be it; and as each new wave of popu- 
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lation, ebbing from the shores of Europe, flows in to 
swell the flood rising on our own, as the immigrant 
catches the first glimpse of our shore, when from the 
folds of our Union's flag floating from masthead or 
flag-staff he drinks in to intoxication the light of its 
Stars, as a babe’s eye drinks i.. the light of its mother’s 
he will exclaimas I exclaimed: 
“Hail! brightest banner that floats on the gale! 
Flag of the country of Washington, hail! 
Red are thy stripes as the blood of the brave, 
Bright are thy stars as the sun on the wave, 
Wrapt in thy folds are the hopes of the free, 
Banner of Washington, blessings on thee! 
** Mountain tops mingle the sky with their snow; 
Prairies lie smiling in sunshiue below; 
Rivers as broad as the sea in their pride 
Border thine empires, but do not divide; 
Niagara’s voice far out-anthems the sea; 
Land of sublimity! blessings on thee! 


“Tope of the world! on thy mission sublime, 
When thou did burst on the pathway of Time, 
Millions from darkness and bondage awoke ; 
Musie was born when liberty spoke; 

Millions to come yet shall join in the glee; 
Land of the pilgrim’s hope! blessings on thee! 


** Empires shall perish and monarcbies fail ; 
Kingdoms and thrones in thy glory grow pale! 
Thou shalt live on, and thy people shall own 
Loyalty’s sweet, where each heart is thy throne, 
Union and frotfom thine heritage be; 

Country of Washington! blessings on thee!” 


Resumption of Specie Payments. 


SPEECH OF HON. T CORNELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
March 3, 1869, 

On the bill (I. R. No. 1744) to strengthen the publie 
credit and relating to contracts for the payment of 
coin, 

Mr. CORNELL. So much time has already 
been consumed in the discussion of questions 
pertaining to the financial condition and wants 
of the country, 80 much experience and ability 
brought to bear upon them, that he who can 
now justify himself in the attempt to shed new 


| light upon the subject must be endowed with 


| outset, I lay no claim. 


more than ordinary wisdom and cherish im- 
plicit confidence in the correctness of his own 
views. To such wisdom, let me say in the 
On this, as on other 
questions involving the interests of the people, 
1 have, indeed, earnest convictions, but they are 
not such as lead me to believe in the pertect 
infallibility of my individual opinions. Pn sub- 
mitting a few reflections [ am conscious of the 
delicacy of the undertaking, especially in view 
of the able and eloyuent speeches to which it 


| has been my privilege to listen in this House. 


At this advanced stage of the discussion it were 


useless to attempt to add new theories to those 


already before the House and the country. 
The field has already been well traversed by 
those who have gone before. The full harvest 
has been gathered, and to us who appear at this 
late hour there seems to be nothing left to do 
but to gather here and there the few fragments 
that may have escaped the notice of our prede- 


cessors. 


This subject of finance and currency has 
been one of anxious solicitude to most of the 
nations of the earth. In time past it has re- 
ceived the attention of the ablest minds of both 
France and England, and in our own history 
this is not the first instance in which we have 
been called to the adjustment of questions of 
this nature. 

Some countries have confined themselves 
exclusively to the use of gold and silver. But 
nothing is clearer than that they have not en- 
joyed that degree of prosperity, financial and 
commercial, which has fallen to the lot of 
other nations who, in addition to these, have 
also employed a paper currency. Perhaps our 
own country furnishes one of the best illustra- 
tions of the fact that something more than 
coin is requisite to the transaction of a large 
and successful business. The early settlers, a 


| people so justly celebrated for their ambition 


and energy in the prosecution of their pur- 
pose to found kere a Government to honor God 
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and to elevate man, finding themselves pos- 
sessed of but little gold and silver, were under 


the necessity of agreeing upou something 


which should represent them in the form of 


paper currency. And from that time till this 
such currency has been in use, atteuded, it is 


true, with certain disadvantages in the form of | 


losses arising principally from the want of 


proper security, but such disadvantages being | 
greatly overbalanced by the conveniences and | 
benelits which it has always conferred. In | 


accounting for the 


has too frequently escaped us. To paper cur- 


unexampled prosperity | 
which has attended us in the past, this fact | 


rency as @ means of exchange are we greatly | 


indebted. 


mained a wilderness till this day, and your arts 


and sciences been far behind their present at- || 


tuinments. Instead of being the first, we should 
probably be the third or the fourth among the 
nations of the world. 

But I have said such currency has been 


Without it i great West had re- | 


attended with disadvantages. Ithas been fluc- | 


tuating. The want of seme system which se- 


cures the billholder has been felt by all, and | 


gradually for years have we sought to attain this 
end. We have made many and great improve- 
ments, but we have not yet arrived at perfection. 
** Necessity.’ itis said, **isthe mother of inven- 
tion.’ Soit proved to be in this regard during 
the recent war. Asthat war progressed we were 


absolutely forced to invent some system which | 


should be as sound and enduring as our national 
life, andthe management of which should be left 
with the people, where it properly belongs. 
Such system was finally discovered and is now 
embodied in our national currency act. Nothing 
superior to it, nothing equal to it, exists in any 
other vation. And yet with all its excellencies 
it has some defects, as we well know. It ought 
and can be so amended as to answer fully the 
end tor which it was designed. As it now 
stands it does not go far enough to secure to 


the billholder one hundred cents to the dollar. | 
And this is no trivial defect, for the value of a | 


national bank bill should be the same in all | 


parts ofthe country. In other words, the bank 
issuing the bill and not the billholder should 
pay the costof its redemption. 
asked, can this be accomplished? For my 
own part L should accomplish it in the follow- 


Bat how, it is | 


ing manner, provided no better method can be | 


proposed : 

So amend the national bank act as that the 
banks can make their bills par and at the same 
time benefit their interest account. Teor ex- 
ample, authorize and direct the national banks 


of each State to establish jointiy and in pro- | 
portion to their respective capital a clearing: | 
house, which shall be located at the money | 


cenier of the State, and the management of | 
which shall be in their own hands; to deposit | 
in such clearing-house one half of their re- 


serve, as required by the act, the other half to be 
retained in the form of gold at the bank itself; 
to keep here their deposits after the manner of 
those banks designated as ‘* corresponding 
banks,’’ the clearing-house to loan money on 
call only and only upon Government security ; 
to pay the cost of redemption of bills belong- 


ing to all national banks located in their respect- | 
ive States; to defray the expense of such re- | 
demption as also of their own management | 
out of the interest received on loans, and the | 


balance, if any, to be distributed among the 
several banks of the Statein proportion to their 
several amounts of reserve and deposit. Thus 


the billholder would be protected against dis- | 
count, each bank being obliged to receive the | 
bills of all the others, with the right to retarn | 


them to the clearing-house whenever they 


might wish. This would be one step in the right 


direction, but [should reeommend another. 


The nation itself, like the States of which it | 


is composed, has its financial and commercial 
center, 
like manner the establishment of a general or 
national clearing-house, which shall be under 


At this point authorize and direct in | 





| the joint direction and control of all the na- 
| tional banks of the several States; the State 
| clearing-houses to keep here one half their 





all loans to be made in the 
manner already indicated, and in no case to 
exceed one half ihe deposits ; the accruing in- 
terest to be employed in defraying the expense 
of conducting the institution and in the re- 
demption of bills as between itself and the 
State clearing-houses; these latter to receive 


average deposits ; 


their proportionate share of the profits, and in | 


turn to distribute in like manner among the 
several banks in their respective States. By 
this or some similar modification of the act 
bills would be at par in all sections of the 
country, redemption would be greatly facil- 
itated, and town and city banks would be on 
the sume footing, the former receiving, as in 
justice they ought, a small per cent. on de- 
posits, The difficulties and losses which would 
thus be obviated must be patent to every mind. 
But this is only a brief and imperfect outline, 
the details of which I will not stop to unfold, 

And now, sir, a few words on the all-absorb- 
ing question of specie payments. I approach 
it with a degree of hesitation, because it is a 
vital question, and because in the opinions I 
may advance I shall be compelled to differ from 


the wey of those who have so ably ad- | 


dressed the House. Unlike them I have no 
definite system of legislation to submit which 
contemplates a return to the specie basis within 
a given period, and for the simple reason that 
I believe no such system can be safely adopted 
as the policy of the Government. The end we 
seek is not attainable in that way. However 
elaborate such system may be, however near or 


distant the day fixed upon by it for resumption, | 


the country, when the period arrives, would be 
substantially where it was atthe outset. Some 
have proposed their favorite systems of gradual 
contraction, asserting that resumption is im- 

ossible until the volume of currency now afloat 
is in great measure withdrawn. In some re- 
spects the theory is plausible, but in others it is 
dangerous in the extreme. ‘lo my own mind 
there appears no method more direct of in- 


ducing a financial paralysis from which it would | 


require years to recover. There are others, 
too, who have seriously proposed the very op- 
posite of this as the wisest course to pursue. 
They would have the currency expanded, and 
forthe same purpose. Certainly one or the other 
of these systems is essentiali; false, and with 
alldeference tothc judgment of tygir respective 
advocates I think they are both fal 

Why, sir, two years have not yet elapsed 
since an effort was made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to realize the advantages of cau- 
tious and gradual contraction. ‘The lesson 
which experience then taught us ought not to 
be forgotten now. Our circumstances at that 
time, in so far as they differed from the pres- 
ent, were such as to favorthe experiment. But 
what was the result? 
millions of the currency were quietly withdrawn 
before the people were fairly conscious of the 
nature of the movement; but no sooner did 
the active business of the fall require an in- 
creased amount of the circulating medium than 
it was suddenly discovered that the amoant in 
the country was inadequate to our business 
wants. ‘Then followed a condition of feverish 
excitement. Tear and distrust prevailed every- 
where, and but for the timely interposition of 
the Secretary directing the immediate suspen- 
sion of his previous order we should have wit- 
nessed universal panic. 
of us ventured to predict at the time, but we 
were spared the calamity which seemed inev- 
itably to threaten us only because the experi- 
ment was abandoned. ‘The designation of any 
particular day in the future on which the Gov- 
ernment by legislative enactment shall commit 
itself to resumption, meantime contracting the 
currency, must, as it seems to me, be attended 
with incaleulable embarrassment, and possibly 
disaster to the business interests of the country. 


Some thirty five or forty | 


Such an issue some | 
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million men. They ceased to produce, jj. 
continued to consume, Soe food aud raj. 
ment as before, and in addition to these, yy. 
limited material for the destructive purposes 
of war. When after four years the Genie 
ceased we found the country in an abnormal 
condition. The natural working of the gros: 
law of supply and demand had been disturbed. 
and has remained so until now. Time alone 
can restore it, and year by year is that clay 
gradually coming about. Sooner or Jater tho 
supply of all staple articles will be in exces 
of the demand, and when that time comes 
prices must fall. Increase the price of gold if 
you will, but it cannot avail you, for when the 
market is overstocked the unavo'dable eo», 
sequence is decrease of values. Hence I gay 
the West is laboring under a great mistake, 
It is permitting the opportunity to resume oy 
high prices to pass away. T'armers, we are 
told, are hoarding theircrops. This they may 
do for a time, but eventually they will be 
obliged to sell, and in all probability at great 
sacrifice. 

In proof of the statement that values con- 
form to supply and demand and not to the 
price of gold it is only necessary to refer to 
facts in our own experience familiar to all, 
Who has not seen wheat and flour lower with 
gold at 285 than when it had fallen to 135, and 
coal quoted at seven dollars a ton with gold at 
285 and at eleven dollars a ton when gold stood 
at 135? Nor are these isolated cases. ‘Take 
the general course of trade and you find the 
same facts existing in all its departments. The 
idea, therefore, that resumption will so vitally 
affect values is entirely without foundation. 

Another objection frequently urged against 
resumption is our bonds now held in Europe. 
How, it is usked, can we provide for them? 
Were this the only obstacle in our way I should 
conclude we had reached resumption now. 
Weare told that these bonds will be sent home 
and we have not the gold to redeem them. 
Those who urge this objection must have been 
educated to pay their debts fifteen years before 
they are due or it could have no force. Why, 
sir, if our bonds should be sent home and there 
should be no market for them there will be no 
alternative but to recall and retain them till they 
are due, when I have nodcubt we shall beabux 
dantly prepared to redeem them, paying priv: 
cipal and interest in gold. But who can rea 
sonably suppose that the European whio bas 
taken our bonds at seventy-five cents will send 
them home because they have advauced to 
binety or one hundred cents, when in that very 
rise he finds the positive assurance that they 
will advance to one hundred and ten cents’ 590 
far from this, resumption would be followed 
by such demand for our bonds as we have uot 
yet witnessed, and in this would we find oue 
of the means by which resomption, when once 
commenced, could be successfully continued. 

On this point it seems to me many are over 
sensitive. They would have our bonds, so ‘ar 
as possible, retained in our own country. This 
theory I cannot indorse. Toa certain extent 
the greater the amount of our bonds held in 
Europe the better, as in that case we have the 
more ready money for the transaction of out 
home business. Every investment in bonds 


here, with the exception of those deposited for 
the redemption of bank bills, locks up so much 
money in the vaults of the Government for 4 
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». and thus removes it from the channels 
‘ve trade. For my own part I see no 

“) «pbjection to Europe holding all the bonds 
aia spare beyond those necessary to our 

+ nking interests. But pay-day we are told 
come, and how even then shall we meet 
- obligations? I answer, I have no fear of 
- ability of the Government to meet its in- 
btedness. Americans, with their character- 
sie energy, industry, and enterprise, might 
almost earn with the money received from 
Tyropean capitalists in exchange for bonds 
moxns suficient to cancel that indebtedness at 
the proper time. Beneath the surface of our 
coil and soliciting our acceptance is wealth 
i‘ ugh to meet these obligations at maturity. 
And in contrast with all this is the condition 
of Europe. Her coal and copper mines have 
»oon worked for centuries, the various sources 
> her wealth are being rapidly exhausted, and 

‘sno rash prediction that before the maturity 
f our bonds we may be called upon to supply 
her workshops and firesides with coal. So, 
‘oo, continued immigration to this country is 
sadly affecting her industries, and must be felt 
more and more in yearstocome. As the legiti- 
nate result of all this the price of labor and 
f all staple articles must increase in the East 
and decrease in the West, until America at last 
shall become the great workshop of the world. 
Sir, there is no limit to the power and resources 
of our people to accomplish in this respect 
they wisely undertake to do. 

These bonds, I repeat, are no obstacle to 
resumption, Only let the Government make 
public proclamation of its purpose to return 
at the earliest possible moment to specie pay- 
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“§ Con: ments and the holder of an American bond, be 
to the ein Londen, Paris, or Frankfort, will cling 
eler to to his treasure with a firmer grasp; the doubts 
to all aud fears which now exist as to our ability and 
er with disposition to redeem our pledges would then 
vv, and vanish, and our securities, as if by magic, rise 
pt at to their true value in all the markets of the 
= Bt006 world. 
lake But the opponents of early resumption do 
nd the not stop here. ‘They present an array of ob 
Be Phe jections whose combined force they believe it 
vitally dificult to overcome. ‘They call upon us not 
lation. simply to provide for our foreign obligations, 
rae but also for our legal tenders. The issue of 
—— these notes was a necessity of the war, and in 
them? all probability without any clear, authoritative 
should sanction in the Constitution. Bat however 
— that may be, they were issued in good faith, 
home ad for this reason if no other I hold that no 
them. part of our debt is more sacred. On every 
B be a principle of justice and honor the Government 
before isnow bound faithfully to adhere to its pledge. 
yy Sir, on this point [have deep convictions. Just 
there what might be my feelings had these notes been 
ve issued under other circumstances and for an- 
ut they other purpose, I do not know, but issued in our 
aren extremity and in defense of the nation’s life 
wien [ cannot waver. These are ‘‘the people’s 
a Fee: bonds,’ and the justice and validity of their 
. bas claim are sealed in blood. We have laid in 
oye fF the grave half a million brave men. ‘Thou- 
ed - ; sands upon thousands of them are buried 
tae within sight of this Capitol. Their widows 
= and their orphan children are found in every 
oe city and village and hamlet from ocean to 
ee ocean. Desolate hearts and desolate hearth- 
. _ stones confront us wherever we go, and all 
pin these adjure us to fulfill our promises and pre- 
serve untarnished our country’s honor. 
ee But these issues known as “legal tenders,’’ || 
os even admitting that they have no sanction in 
This the Conatitution, might by judicious legislation 
fit be the means of aiding us to resumption, and 
d - I shall be glad to know that the Supreme Court, 
e the avon bar the question of their constitution- 
? oar ality is now pending, shall suspend their decis- 
i ‘on until Congress and the country may be 
d for Prepared to receive it. To declare these notes 
sia Uncoustitutional now would greagly add to the 
oe a em0arrassments under which the country is 


already laboring. In so far, however, as legal 


| the estimation of the people. 


tenders are related tothe resumption of specie 
payments they cannot be regarded asa serious 
obstaele. Now held in the form of a forced 
loan, the Government being professedly unable 
in 1ts present condition to redeem them, no 
attempt to reéstablish its faith, however un- 
successful, could further depreciate them in 
In a certain 


| sense they are already repudiated, and nothing 


can raise them from their fallen state short of 
immediate and positive assurance on the part 
of the Government of its purpose to redeem 
them without delay. It can bedone, and I be- 


| lieve will be, according to the letter and spirit 


of the contract. 

As to the effect of resumption upon our na- 
tional banks, many are needlessly alarmed. 
Were a day fixed upon which to resuma, these 
banks would doubtless deem it prudent to cur- 
tail their loan accounts, and possibly to dispose 
of some of their securities in order the more 
effectually to encounter the change. In this 
regard, however, they would but exercise upon 
themselves a healthtul influence. That a re- 


| turn to specie payments would seriously disturb 


them I donot believe. It isto be remembered 
that we have now a basis of bank circulation 


| radically different from that which formerly 


| characterized the State banks. 


| as then, never will they be again. 


Then our issues 
were corporate obligations, while now they are 
both corporate and Government obligations, 
and therefore known to be good. Hence there 
is no necessity of returning bills to the banks 


that may have issued them, except in case of | 
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| from all sections of the country. 





a surplus on hand. The only possible difficulty | 


ig to have on hand the amount of currency that 
may be requisite to the business of the country, 
and even here there can be no ground of ap- 


prehension, inasmuch as after resumption a | 
national bank bill would be substantially as | 


good as gold for ail the ordinary transactions 


of business, the Government agreeing to pay | 


and becoming responsible for the payment of 
gold. 

Our national banks are a power for good in 
our country. 


take nothing that will tend to destroy or cripple 
them. But I have yet to Ciscover any possible 
respect in which as the consequence of re- 


sumption they are likely tobe endangered. So | 


far from this, I believe it was in our power to 
resume six months after the close of the war. 
Never were the people so well prepared for it 
We owed 


business for the most part on the cash princi- 


ple. There was little commercial paper afloat, | 


| and as if inviting us to resume, gold fell to 120. 


What prevented resumption then? One thing || 


and one only: our great financial head had 


little confidence in the people and apparently | 
none at all in the boundless resources of our | 


country. For his neglect at that time to avail 
himself of the opportunity presented he can 
never make adequate apology, for the result 
of it has been not merely inestimable loss to 


the people, but also humiliating disgrace to the 


| nation. We were ready for the issue. We were 


imbued with the patriotic ardor that inspired us | 


during the war, and then more than ever be- 
cause victory was perched upon our banners, 
and if required or encouraged so to do would 
have presented to the world the sublime spec- 
tacle of a nation evincing while yet compara- 
tively in its infancy a degree of recuperative 
energy which enabled it to return to a specie 
basis on the very heels of a war which stands 
without a parallel in ancient or modern his- 
tory. 


not only the most desirable in the market but 
the wonder and admiration of the world. 
stead of funding at a sacrifice our short obli- 
gations we should bave saved twenty-five or 
thirty per cent. to the people. 

It is by no means easy to understand why 


financial embarrassments resulting from war | 


They are the very life of our | 
business, and it is highly proper that we under- | 


Resumption could have been effected | 
then, and would have made American securities | 


In- | 
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should be more difficult to overcome than 
those resulting from other causes. Such em- 
barrassments, though of less magnitude, we 
have frequently encountered as the result of 
over-trading. The money market is disturbed 
and suddenly tightens, confidence in business 
circles is shaken, and failures are reported 
For a time 
all minds are agitated, many give up in de- 
spair, and thousands feel that they are hope- 
What course in such cases 
do we pursue? We pursue the course of the 
skillful physician, whose first aim is to dispel 
tear and restore contidence to the mind of the 
patient. In this consists half the eure. The 
Government is now in the condition of an em- 
harrassed corporation whose creditors have 
lost in a degree their confidence in its integrity 
and resources. Let that confidence, so far as 
possible, be immediately restored. Let the 
Government not merely acknowledge its obli- 
gations, but evince its disposition to meet them 
fairly and justly. Such assurance would be 
welcomed and appreciated by the people, and 
would be met by that manly forbearance, that 
generous sympathy, and earnest, faithful co- 
operation for which all true Americans are 
so justly celebrated. 
But itis objected by our opponents that in 


| advocating immediate or early resumption we 


are going contrary to all precedents. We are 
reminded that both l'rance and England failed 
to resume for many years after their great 
Kuropean wars. Particular reference has been 
made to the condition of the English finances 
during and succeeding the revolution of 1688, 
and to the depreciated condition of the English 
currency subsequent to the general peace of 
1815. But we are not informed by those who 
would have us walk in the light of English pre- 


| cedent how much earlier by adifferent financial 


policy England might have attained to that 
secure position reached at last after long years 
of anxious and painful solicitude. But, sir, | 
am not disposed tocompare the past ex perieuce 
of England, much less her financial policy, 
with the present condition and resources of our 
own country. Even our fundamental princi- 
ples of government are essentially different 
from hers. Both France and England are con- 
trolled by the one-man and one-woman power, 
while here we are free, and every citizen has 
a voice in the affairs of the Government. ‘The 
precedents of these nations are by no means 


| the embodiment of all wisdom, nor are we the 
but little one to another, we conducted our || 


inferiors of our ancestors, that in all our difli- 
culties we should Sabmissively seek their coun- 
sel. Besides, sir, we have already had quite 
enougs of these precedents. Gladly would 
England have witnessed our defeat in the late 
war; most heartily would she have rejoiced 
in the permanent dissolution of our glorious 
Union. Not to her sympathy, counsel, or 
encouragement are we indebted for the ulti- 
mate triumph of our arms, but rather to the 
justice of our cause, to the wisdom of our 
own counsels, to the skill and courage of our 
noble Army, and to the guidance and favor of 
Him who presides over the destinies of nations. 

But, sir, after all the elaborate theories, 
speculations, and precedents that have been 
advanced, resumption is nothing more nor less 
than the will of the people. ‘There is no other 
principle or basis a eanen that will avail us. 
The question to be determined is whether the 
people desire to resume. If they do, it can be 
done, and done quickly. But who is to be 
benefited by non-resumption? Chiefly two 
classes, the gold speculator and the importer. 
The first of these we can afford to dispense 
with, and the second we can certainly dispense 
with foratime. In other words, it would be 
for the interest of more than nine tenths of the 
people to resume without delay ; and such 
would be their verdict should the issues be 
fairly presented. And inasmuch as resumption 
whenever reached must be attained through 
their will and codperation let the methods pro- 
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posed for its accomplishment be sach as the 
masses Can comprehend and appreciate. It is 
i Vain that you attempt anything without their 
sanction. They hold, and justly hold, the bal- 
ance of power in this country. ‘There is no 
class to whom we are so highly indebted or 
who are more entitled to our respect and grat- 
itude than those we denominate the ‘‘ common 
lt is they who have dug ourcanalsand 
built ourrailroads,cleared our forests and fought 
our battles, and, in a word, made us the great 
nation we are to-day. It is with their approval 


people. as 


and by their assistance we must resume; and | 


hence the plainest and most direct way to the 


object we have in view is to frame our plans | 


with practical simplicity, and thus secure their 
confidence and support. 
have the Secretary of the Treasury, having 


fixed upon a time to resume, issue to ‘‘ the | 
at least three | 


people of the United States,’’ 
months before the time shall arrive, a circular 
apprising them of his purpose and requesting 
their earnest and immediate coUperation in the 
work ; this circular, by a system of congres- 
sional distribution to be placed in the hands 
of every citizen, and also to be published in 
every newspaper throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 


the issue of a circular to the national banks | 


requesting them to make all necessary prepa- 
ration to resume at the time specified. 
A movement such as this would have a 


tendency to facilitate resumption by making | 


it popular. It will be remembered that when 
it became necessary to dispose rapidly of our 
bonds it was deemed prudent to take this 
course, and the result more than justified our 
expectations. 
issued and the aid of the press called into 
requisition than the people came forward en 
masse and invested in bonds. For the success 
of this plan Jay Cooke & Co. received the 
credit as also the pay, while the work might 
have been done with equal success by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and without expense to 
the people. It is necessary, however, that in 
a matter of this nature the Secretary be a man 


in whom the people have implicit confidence. || 
lle must be earnest and enthusiastic in the | 


work. With eli dae respect to the present 
incumbent of that office, he has failed thus far 


to resume, and with his term of office almost | 


expired has now no time to accomplish the 
work. But further, having notified the people 
and secured their codperation, let Congress, if 
it be deemed expedient, prohibit by severe 
penalty the sale of gold at a fictitious value. 


Next authorize a loan of $200,000,000 of || 


five-thirty six per cent. bonds, payable princi- 


- and interest in Europe, and to be employed | 
»y the Secretary of the 'l'reasury, under proper | 


limitations and restrictions, in the redemption 
of ihe legal tenders within the ensuing two 
years. I propose that the rate of interest shall 
be six per cent., because the loan to be taken 
ut once must be made attractive, and because 
it will be found more prudent and economical 
to pay six per cent. for five years than eight 
per cent for thirty years. 

The next step I should propose would be to 
create on or before the day designated for re- 
sumption $600,000,000 of gold or its equiva- 
lent, by making legal tenders receivable tor all 
duties on imports except goods then in bond, 
and for all Government debts except interest 
on the gold certificates and bonded debt ; and, 
furthermore, to be employed in the redemption 
of national bank bills for the period of three 
months from the date of resumption. At the 
expiration of three months fifteen per cent. of 


all these payments to be made in gold and the | 


balance in legal tenders, and so increasing fif- 
teen per cent. every three months in the gold 
payment till we come at last to the full pay- 
ment in gold. In entering upon resumption 
we should thus have, in addition to the gold 











now on hand, the $200,000,000 realized from | | 
‘tion in popular elections; to secure more of | 


the gale of bonds, and also the legal tenders, 


| should increase the tariff, say twenty per cent., 
_ for the term of one year, to take effect on the | 


| ficiency in circulation arising from the hoard- | 


| begins, and increase it afterward in propor- 


T'o this end I would || 


| of $2,000,000,000, principal and interest payable 
_in gold, and exempt from Government, State. 
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This would serve to destroy the premium on 
gold, and by this means the legal tenders, as 
already intimated, would contribute to the end 
in view, 

But in order to reduce importations, and 
thereby diminish our foreign obligations, I | 


day of resumption. 
Furthermore, in order to provide for the de- 


ing of legal tenders, [am of opinion it would be | 
good policy to increase the national bank cir- | 
culation $50,000,000 on the day resumption | 


tion as the legal tenders are redeemed and de- 
stroyed by the two hundred millionloan. When 
resumption is successfully established the na- 
tional bank act should be made free to all. 

I am further of opinion that there should be 
created atwenty-fifty year loan at four per cent. 


and municipaltax. A loanofthisnature would || 


| absorb a large proportion of our present bonded | 


| debt, and greatly facilitate the establishment of 
| new national banks. 
I would also recommend || 


And now a single word in regard to the 
funding of this bonded debt. It seems to be 
ignored by some that these bonds were volun- 


| tarily taken by the people, and atatime when, 


| to say the least, it was extremely uncertain 


L | tion to preserve the Union, that they did not 
No sooner were the circulars || 


_ after all this, again and again have they been 
| reproachfully denominated the ‘* bloated bond- | 
| holders,”’ and all manner of i manera sub- 


| return to the Government of these very bonds. 


| is repudiation, and repudiation in any form 
| would be disgraceful to the Government. 








whether principal or interest would ever be 
returned. And yet such was the confidence 
of the people in the integrity and stability of 
the Government, and such their determing 


hesitate to make the investment. 


And, str, | 


mitted to the House to compel the premature 


Such compulsion, in whatever form presented, 


Sir, while I deplore the present unsettled 
condition of our finances, I find it difficult to 
avoid the conviction that in great measure it 
is without excuse. We might and ought to 
have reached a specie basis long ago. We 
shall prove recreant to our trust if we longer 
delay. Thus far the people have evinced their 
characteristic patience, but the time has now 
come when patience ceases to bea virtue. The 
presidential contest is over; the work of re- 
construction is almost complete; conflict is 
about to cease and harmony be restored in all 
the departments of the Government; the vic- 
torious commander of our Army, who has 
never known defeat or failure, is about to take 
his seat in the presidential chair, and all that 
now remains is for us, the Representatives of 
the people, to prove faithful to the important 
trust they have committed to our care. 
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REPORT 


FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE REFORM, 


In the Senate or THE Unirtep States, 
March 2, 1869. 
(To accompany bill S. No. 772.) 


Mr. BUCKALEW, from the select Commit- 
tee on Representative Reform, submitted the 
following report : 

The bill referred to the committee, and now 
reported by them, presents a question which 
deserves deliberate examination both because 
it is important and because it is new. It pro- 
poses to secure fair and complete representa- | 
tion to every important political interest in the || 


country: to strike an effectual blow at corrup- || 


of ability and merit in that body. 


| its behalf be substantially true or 


| votes as there are Representatives to be c| 
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harmony and contentment than now exie 
among the people, and to improve the comy 4 
tion of the popular branch of Congress by facil 


itating the introduction and continuance of yp. 


That These 
results may to a great extent be secured by 
it is by the friends of the measure 


MOst posi- 
tively affirmed. OSt posi-e 


If the claim made by them on 


: true to any 
considerable extent, and the plan be cay ~ 


of convenient application, it will meri 

commendation and prompt adoption. 
THE PLAN, 

Representatives being assigned to a State 

under the constitutional rule of distribyrinn, 

each elector in the State shall possess as p 


t strong 


n, 
hany 
- 1osen, 
He shall possess his due and equal share of 
electoral power as a member of the political 
body or State. Thus far we deal with familia: 
ideas which have heretofore obtained, [; x 
next proposed that the elector shall exereica 
his right of suffrage according to his own judg. 
ment and discretion, and without compulsion 
of law. He shall bestow or distribute his yotos 
upon or among candidates with entire freedom, 
and shall be relieved from that legal constraint 


| to which he has been heretofore subjected. Ho 


| may select his candidate or candidates anywhere 


|| within the limit of his State from among al] jts 


qualified citizens, and he may exert his polit- 
ical power upon the general representation of 
his State instead of the representation of a par- 
ticular district within it. Here is unquestion: 
ably a large and valuable extension of privi- 


_ lege to the citizen, a withdrawal from him of 
| inconvenient and odious restraint, and a more 


complete application of that principle of self- 


ib 


| government upon which our political institu- 


tions are founded. And what is material for 
consideration is, that while all the advantages 
of a plan of election by general ticket are 
| secured, all its inconveniences and evils are 
avoided. 
FORMER PLANS~—THEIR IMPERFECTIONS. 

Formerly when elections of Representatives 
in Congress were had by general ticket a great 
inconvenience resulted which became at last 
offensive and intolerable. For a political ma- 
jority in a State, organized as a party and cast- 
ing its votes under a majority or plurality rule, 
secured in ordinary cases the entire represent: 
ation from the State, and the minority were 
wholly excluded from representation. To avoid 
this inconvenience and evil which had become 
general throughout the country Congress in- 
terposed, and by statute required the States to 
select their Representatives by single districts ; 
that is, to divide their territory into districts, 
each of which should elect one member. This 
contrivance, dictated by congressional power, 
ameliorated our electoral system, mitigated the 
evil of which generai complaint had been made, 
and was an unquestionable advance in the art 
of government among us. But retaining the 
majority or plurality rule for elections, and re- 
stricting the power and free action of the elec- 
tor, it was imperfect in its design and has been 
unsatisfactory in practice. It has not secured 
fair representation of political interests, andi! 
has continued in existence in a somewhat mit 
gated form the evils of the plan of election by 
general ticket which it superseded. Still one 
body of organized electors in a district vote 
down another, electoral corruption is not effec: 
tually checked, and the general result is unfair 
representation of political interests in the pop 
lar House of Congress. Besides, the sing'¢ 
district plan has called into existence incon 
veniences peculiar to itself and which did not 
attach to the former plan. om 

It excludes from Congress men of ability 
and merit whose election was possible before, 
and thus exerts a baneful influence’ upon the 
constitution of the House. T'wo causes operate 
to thisend. In the first place no man who ad- 
heres toa minority party in any particular dis- 
trict can be emaneli and next, great rapidity 
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echange is produced by fluctuation of party 
‘ower in the districts. 
Again, the single district system gives rise to 
orrymaudering in the States in the formation 
districts : 
fairly made. They will be formed in the 
rest of party and to secure an unjust meas- 
f power to their authors, and it may be ex- 
ed ibat each successive district apportion- 
‘et Will be more unjust than its predecessor. 
Parties will retaliate upon each other when- 
The disfranchisement suffered 


yre 


er j ossible. 
through one decade by a political party may be 
repeated upon it in the next with increased 


Cc 


Single districts will almost always | 


severity; but if it shall happen to have power | 


yn the f : . 
for the State is to be made it will take signal 
vengeance for its wrongs and in its turn indulge 
in the luxury of persecution. 

MODES OF VOTING DESCRIBED. 

The manner in which the right of suffrage 
shall be exercised, always a question of high 
importance, is One of difficulty also. 
been regulated in various ways in our States 
aud in foreign countries, but must be consid- 
ered in many respects as still open to debate. 
We have pretty generally adopted the vote by 
secret ballot for popular elections, but whether 
yotes be given in secret or open ballot or by 
yoice a question will remain as to the manner 
in which they shall be bestowed upon or dis- 
tributed among candidates. 


e Legislature when the new apportionment | 


It has | 


Where but one | 


Representative or other oflicial is to be chosen | 
by a constituency it is readily understood that | 
a single vote is to be given by each e€tector to |) 
the candidate of his choice, and such is the | 


uniform regulation. But where more than one 
person is to be chosen by a constituency the 
manner of bestowing votes upon candidates is 
a question of more difficulty, and various regu- 
lations have been made or proposed concerning 


it. Several of these itis necessary to mention | 
and describe before proceeding to the main | 


matters to be examined in this report. 
THE VOTE BY GENERAL TICKET. 
By the general ticket plan of distributive 
voting the elector has assigned to him a number 
of votes equal to the whole namber of persons 


to be chosen, and is authorized to bestow them | 
singly upon alike number of candidates. Upon | 


this plan presidential electors are chosen in all 
the States except Florida. 
THE VOTE BY SINGLE DISTRICTS. 

By the single district plan the general con- 
stituency is divided into parts by territorial 
lines, and each part constituted a sub-constitu- 
ency to vote separately and choose one person. 
The voter casts a single vote for his candidate 
and has no participation in the action of the 
general constituency beyond the giving of his 
district vote. Upon this plan, prescribed by 
statute, Representatives in Congress are now 
chosen. 

THE LIMITED VOTE. 

The limited vote obtains where the voter is 
forbidden to vote for the whole number of per- 
sons to be chosen by the constituency, but is 
authorized to give single votes to each of a less 
number or a single vote to one. 

« THE CUMULATIVE VOTR. 

Tbe cumulative vote is the concentration of 
two or more votes upon one candidate or upon 
ach of a greater number. It may obtain 
when the voter has assigned to him more votes 
than one and is permitted to cast them other- 
Wise than singly among candidates. 

. UNRESTRICTED OR FREE VOTE. 

_ The unrestricted or free vote obtains where 
the voter has assigned to him a number of votes 
equal to the namber of persons to be chosen 


by the constituency, aud is permitted to cast | 


them according to his own discretion and choice 
Without legal restraint. 
bestow them all upon one candidate, or dis- 
tribute them singly among candidates, or cumu- 
late them upon more candidates than one, or 
cast a part of them singly and a part of them 


In such cases he may | 
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upon the principle of cumulation, precisely as 
his judgment may direct him and the possibili- 
ties of the case may permit. ® 


SUPERIORITY OF THE FREE VOTE. | 


Now, it will be seen that the unrestricted or 
free vote is more comprehensive and flexible 
than the others, and that it includes many of 
their features and may be used to accomplish 
their objects. 
by general ticket without the restriction that 
but one vote shall in any case be given toa 
candidate. It may be used to accomplish the 
purposes of the limited vote and of single dis- 
trict voting in a just, effectual, and popular 


manner, and it includes completely the cumn- | 
lative vote with which it is in character closely | 


allied. In brief, it combines the advantages 
of other plans without their imperfections, 


| while it is not open to any strong objection 


peculiar to itself. The ingredient, however, 
of greatest value and importance contained in 


It involves or includes the vote | 


it, and the one particularly fitted to regenerate | 
and give credit to elections is the principle of | 


the concentration of votes. 


In fact for prac- | 


tical purposes in dissertation or argument upon 


the question of electoral reform, the terms 
‘* cumulative vote’’ and ‘* free vote’’ 


may be | 


interchangably used, though the latter is most | 


appropriate and accurate to indicate a plan 
which commonly involves distribution as well 
as concentration of votes, and sometimes even 
the giving of single votes to particular candi- 
dates. 

HOW FAR IT CAN BE APPLIED. 


The bill now reported by the committee | 


applies the unrestricted or free vote to the 
selection of Representatives in Congress from 


the several States, and the proposed amend- | 
ment to the Constitution of the United States | 


reported by the committee on the 29th of Jan- 
uary will, if adopted, empower Congress to 
apply that vote (or some other proper reform) 


| to the selection of electors of President and 


Vice President of the United States. 

By the fourth section of the first article of 
the Constitution power is clearly conferred 
upon Congress to pass a bill regulating the 
manner of holding elections for the choice of 
Representatives. The times, places, and man- 
ner of holding such elections are to be pre- 


| scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof, 
| but the Congress may at any time make or 


alter such regulations. This power was exer- 
cised by the passage of the act of Congress 
which provides that Representatives shall be 
chosen in the several States by single districts 
instead of by general ticket, which had been 
the general practice before, and it is equally 


| competent for Congress to prescribe a still dif- 
ferent manner for choosing them, subject only | 
to such other provisions of the Constitution as | 


| may relate to the same subject. 


| will be necessary for the purpose. 


| different, as before stated. 


The free or 
cumulative vote or other like reform may there- 
fore be introduced simply by the enactment 
of a statute. No constitutional amendment 
But as to 
the choice of presidential electors the case is 
The first section 
of the second article of the Constitution pro- 
vides that each State shall appoint electors 
‘‘in such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct.’’ Congress may determine the time 


of choosing the electors and fix a uniform day | 


| on which they shall give their votes, but can- 


not prescribe the manner in which they shall 
be chosen. To accomplish any reform in the 
manner of choosing them through the instru- 
mentality of an act of Congress, an amend- 
ment to the Constitution will be necessary. 
That such amendment is desirable, and that it 
is necessary also to the introduction of any 
reform whatever in the manner of choosing 
electors, will be hereafter shown. 


ARGUMENTS FOR ITS ADOPTION. 


Recurring now to the question of representa- | 


_ tive reform raised by the bill reported by the 


committee, we will proceed to state those 


j 
| 
| 
j 
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grounds of argument which recommend the 
adoption ef the unrestricted or free vote. 
ITS SIMPLICITY AND CONVENIENCE OF APPLICATION, 

The first consideration to be taken into ae- 
count is the simplicity and convenience of this 
plan of reform. It is easily understood, con 
venient of application, and will readily adapt 
itself to all new or changed conditions of polit- 
ical society. It is self-adjusting, and requires 
no law whatever to enforce it or afford it a 
sanction beyond the act which shall simply call 
it into existence. The number of Representa- 
tives to which a State shall be entitled being 
first ascertained under the rule of distribution 
contained in the Constitution, the law will sim- 
ply declare that each voter of the State shall 
lave as many votes as there are Representa- 
tives to be chosen from his State, and at that 
— willstop, leaving him perfeetly free to cast 
nis votes according to his own judgment and 
discretion. 

The voter then may exercise his right aecord- 
ing to any of the plans relating to the distri- 
bution or concentration of votes which have 
heretofore been the subject of discussion, in- 
cluding those which have and those which have 
not been prescribed by legal enactment. But 
inasmuch as our political communities will 


| always be divided into political parties, (or so 


long as our free institutions remain to us,) it 
must happen that the voter will exercise his 
right with direct reference to his party asso- 
ciations, to the interests of the party to which 
he shall belong. He will vote (as he votes 
now) as a party man and for candidates who 
have been selected by some form of nomina- 
tion, by some agreement or concert of action 
among men of common views and common 
interests. The inevitable result will be that 
political parties and the voters who compose 
them will obtain fairand complete representa- 
tion by distributing or concentrating their votes 
in such manner as to secure it, and nothing 
can be more certain than that they will be 
better judges of their own interests than the 
law maker possibly can be; for they will act 
with a full knowledge of all the facts which 
pertain to an election, of the relative strength 
of parties at the time, the probable amount of 
the aggregate vote to be polled, and generally 
of the effect of their voting in any particular 
manner. Of all these matters the law maker 
must be profoundly ignorant, or must con- 
jecture or assume them at random. He can- 
not foreknow the future, nor adapt his arrange- 
ments to the ever-changing conditions of polit- 
ical society. 

It is for this reason that imperfection will 
always attach to the limited vote as a general 
lan to be applied to popular elections. The 
fae maker cannot know that his arbitrary lim- 
itation will operate justly and secure his object 
at some future time. If he could know the 
exact relative strength of parties in future 
years he might apply his limitation to a con- 
stitiency with confidence. Adjusting it to the 
facts he could obtain a proper result. As this 
cannot be the limited vote can be but partially 
applied to elections, and must in most cases be 
unsatisfactory. It has rarely been applied to 
constituencies selecting more than three Kep- 
resentatives, and can never be accepted as a 
plan for extensive use and application. 

The unrestricted or free vote, however, is 
not open to these observations. It will adjust 


| itself to all cases, and it will have the most 


important and effectual sanction, for it will be 
put under the guardianship of party interest, 
always active and energetic, which will give it 
direction and complete effect to the full and 
just representation of the people. 2 
ITS CONFORMITY TO REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. 
The unrestricted or free vote is in strict con- 
formity with democratic principles, and real- 
izes more perfeetly our ideas of popular gov- 
ernment; for by it the whole mass of electora 
are bronght into direct relations with Govern- 
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ment, and particularly with that department | sion. The fail comprehension of this point || both become tainted with guilt and Unfitted cal 
or branch of Government—the principal one | may reenire refiection by those to whom it is || vindicating the purity of elections, ‘[), a 
in power, if notin diguity—which makes the | neW®, but no reflection is necessary to perceive || grows in magnitude yearly, and it will eqs, at f 
laws. All will participate really in choosing othe justice of a plan which will substantially || to increase until those motives of interes: » ned 
Representatives, aud all will be representedin | strike distranchisement from our electoral sys- || preduce it shall be weakened or destroved , sie 
fact Now the beaten body of electors choose tem. — Luasily, it is but just tuat the elector | A new right to the elector, whether 3, . of 
nothing. unless itbe mortification, and are not | should have a greater freedom of choice than || form of the tree or cumulative vote or ieee pi 
represented at all; for the theory thatthey are | is now allowed him, that his judgment should || soual representation, or a new proteerig, ,. 5 Wt 
represented by the successful candidates against | have freer action, that he should enjoy all pos- || him in the form of the limited vote, wil] che he r 
whom they have voted, that those candidates | sible facilities for performing his duty to his || corruption; but of these remedies tho fire :. Stat 
when installed in office represent them, is , country in exercising his right of suffrage. At || the most practicable and effectual, ae er b; 
plainly false, An elected official represents present he is hedged about and consirained by || ited vote, as will be hereafter shown. ee eby a: 
the opinions and the will of those who choose | legal regulations which, while wholly unneces- || have extensive application, and itis but a pr; - hefore § 
him, and not of those who oppose his selection. | sary to the public order and peace, cripple and || contrivance. Personal representation ‘7 7 f presi¢ 
As to the latter he is an antagonist and not a | impede him in the performance of his duty. || scheme of great theoretical merit; it Jjas been of Rept 


representative, for his opinions are opposed to | 


theirs, and their willhe will not execute. And 


this must always be the case where political | 
parties act upon elections, and a majority or | 


plurality rule assigns to one party the whole 
representation of the constituency. Our pres: 


ent system of representation is therefore es- | 
sentially partial and imperfect, and our great | 


} 
and complete. If we cannot secure this object 
perfectly it will be our duty, as it should be 
our pleasure, to approach it as nearly as pos- 
sible. 
Now, inasmuch as by extending to the clector 
that freedom of choice aud of selection which 


object in reforming it must be to make it full | 


He is held responsible for the character and 
action of the Government, for in theory he con- 
trols it kh his vote, and yet he does not possess 
all those facilities and rights the possession 
of which will justify that responsibility and 
enable him to discharge all its obligations. 

In the matter of selecting Representatives 
from his State to Congress—perhaps the most 
important of all electoral operations known in 
our country—he is allowed to participate in 
the selection of but one out of the whole num- 


ber. The State may be entitled to six, to 


twelve, or to twenty Representatives, but the 
judgment of the elector can be exercised upon 
the choice of oue only. As to all the rest he 


tried partially in Denmark, and it has received 
elaborate vindication from authors of distina 
tion in England, in Switzerland, and in France 
But it may be put aside from the present dig. 
cussivn, because it is comparatively intricate 
in plan and cumbrous in detail, because it gs. 
sails party organization, and because some of 
its most important effects cannot be distinctly 
foreseen. Itisso radical in character, so ypeyo. 
lutionary in its probable effects, that prudence 
will dictate that it should be very deliberateiy 
considered and be subjected to local exyeri- 
ment and trial before it shi . be proposed for 
adoption upon a grand scale by the Goverp. 
ment of the United States. 
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the law has heretofore forbidden we can strike |) is excluded from taking part in their selection. But why will the cumulative or free ryote merely | 
rom our system of representative elections || Besides, his choice of a single Representative || check corruption? It will have this certain btains 


almost entirely the element of disfranchise- 
ment and bring the whole electoral body into 
direct and usefal relations with the represent- 


must be exercised within and for a particular 
district arbitrarily established by law, with such 
boundaries, population, interests, and political 
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effect, it will operate efficiently to this end, 
because it will render any ordinary effort of 
corruption useless and unavailing.  7'he cor 


| he whi 
it is Vir 


trve vot 


ative body, we may congratulate ourselves that || complexion as may happen to be convenient ruption of voters wll not change the result of An is 
our reform, while it will be rich and fruitful |) or agreeable to amajority in the Legislature of || an election. It will elect no candidate and must be 
of results in the purification of elections, in | the State. And practically he must select his || defeat no candidate in contested States or itis unt 
imparting energy and wisdom to government |, candidate from among the men of the district || districts, unless, indeed, it be earried on and tion, m 
and contentment to the people, will also be | aud is excluded from all choice beyond it. || carried out upon a gigantic scale, beyond any well as 
strictly republican in character and democratic | And when to all this we add that the elections |! ordinary example of the past or “probable 3 
in principte, and will apply more perfectly than |) heldin single districts are necessarily subjected || occurrence of the future. Se 
ever before those ideas of self-government | to a majority or plurality rale, which very com- An average or common ratio of votes fora The | 
which inspired our ancestors when they estab- || monly renders a large part of the votes cast Representative in Congress, taking the whole 0 Our 
lished our political institutions, unavailing for the purpose for which they are country together, is now twenty-five thousand, ye 
ait seeste aitahimietaaiaienan on given, we have the case fully presented as one || and it will be much greater in future times. ess. 
; | of inconvenienceand hardship upon theelector. || Assume, then, that six hundred thousand votes anion ¢ 
But we proceed to state the main reasons for |) The jaw has been busy where it should beve || areto be.cast.ia Pennevivania at an election. absence 
the unrestricted vote without dwelling upon || een inactive, and the voter is bound by incon: || of which each political party has one halt, and when } 
introductory points or upon those secondary | yenjent and injurious restrictions, which he |) that twenty-four Representatives are to be — 
reasons which, while they may commend this || can neither evade nor defy. It is time thatthe |] chosen. This is a supposition very nearly con: fortuna 
plan of reform to us, will not alone command |) jand of power be lifted from the citizen and he || formed to actual numbers in that State. Now men of 
a a hose ee ee || be permitted to perform his electoral duties || it is evident that either political party, by re- them v« 
oS aluendeeiaaman aueitaiaidacaeae 1 all pene raoms. geet sorting to the cumulative vote, cau elect tweive ile 
number, and they will be mentioned in their |, fi ra a i vs ee a era — mapeneenntrins and thus secure to iisell exact forwart 
eetehtntiies | ore evident. t exten $3 popuiar power Upon || and just representation, and no art or effort of ot anes 
pro} mee || a principle of equality, iimits distranehisement, |] the Opposite party can prevent it. But sap _— 
1. It is Just. i| and provides the voter with necessary facilities pose further that corruption shall assail the oe . 
The unrestricted or free vote should be per- || for the exercise of his right. election, and that some thousands of votes shail a “wey 
mitted because it is just. That this quality | With good reason, therefore, did the London || be changed thereby, or that in the interest of o — 
pertains to it ina high degree and constitutes || Times, in speaking of clause nine of the reform || one of the parties so many as ten or twenty ae 
one of its main characteristics is beyond all || bill of 1867, (triumphantly carried in both || thousand voters shall be imported into the power, 


question. It gives an equal voice to every 


Houses of Parliament upon full debate, and 


State, or be fraudulently created or personated 


ance to 
ers we} 


; elector of a State, secures the elector from the || similar in principle to the proposition before || within it, in either case there will be uo effect ld 
; veril of utter disfranchisement, and affords to || us,) declare ‘‘ that the idea of modifying our produced; the result will be unchanged; ‘4 Mite | 
fim also that freedom of choice which is indis- |) electoral machinery so as to secure in three- |! short, in the ease supposed, a fraudulent iu: Br f s 
; pensableto his complete and useful exercise of || membered constituencies the proportionate || crease of its vote (and of the total vote) bys the i; 
f dis right. A vote at any Oint or place in the | representation of both the great divisions of party, to the extent of tweuty thousand, will pe , 
State is precisely as valuable and as important |) party, has made its way by its inherent jus- || not give to it any advantage, nor will its cor sia th 
: as at any other point or place; location of the || fice. rupt acquisition of five or ten thousand vores was al 
: voter is immaterial as affecting his right or his 2. Lt will check corruption. from the opposite party. It follows that cor shes , 
consequence in the electoral body, and no pref: || The unrestricted or free vote will greatly || ruption will in no ordinary case be resoriei to; States 
ereuce In privilege or power is given oradvan- || check corruption at elections. It will take || it will be effectually discouraged and prevented. ene 
tage allowed to one elector over another. Be- || away the motive to corrupt, and thas strike an |] And even in the extreme case of the corrup the ws 
sides, (and this is the great consideration.) any || effectual blow at the source of a great evil. tion of a large number of voters in a State, ie tine zs 
material disfranchisement of electors is ren- Now, money and patronage are usually ex- || resulting evil will be reduced to its minimum. ; a 
dered almost impossible; for every political || pended upon elections to secure a majority or What has been said concerning the choi’ jee 
interest of any considerable magnitude in a || plurality vote to one or more candidates over || of Representatives will apply with equal. * ok f 
State will have the complete opportunity.af- || one or more other candidates, and are directed || not greater, force to the choice of presidentia: ee 
forded it of concentrating its vote upon a proper || ‘or applied to the comparatively small number || electors. If the representative president ao 
number of candidates, and those candidates ; of electors in the constituency who hold the || electors were chosen in the several Siates— aaa 
wiil be chosen, not merely because they have || balance of power between parties. Those per- || save those which have but one—upon the plat i 
more votes than other candidates, (as under sons being bought or seduced, victory is secured. || of the cumulative vote, there would be as ome 
our present system,) bat because they are the |! The importation of voters into a State or dis- |} them due representation of the people in tue ime 
recipients of an adequate support. One mass || trict or their fraudulent creation within it is |} electoral colleges, and the elections for choos: thie - 
of voters will not vote down, defeat, or disfran- || with alike object. And such corrupt influence || ing them would receive a much needed puria: oa “ 
chise another. One candidate will not beat || or practice when resorted to by one party pro- |} cation. Millions now expended upon thos? frameh 


another in the ordinary sense of that expres- 


vokes like conduct in au opposing one, until 


elections would be kept out of the hands o 
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seal agents and be applied to better and 
ses. 

,at freedom of the vote will have the effect 
smed for it will more clearly appear from 
ring the manner in which the present 
of elections operates to invite and produce 
ption. By considering the evil which 
as we will be better able to judge the merits 

e remedy proposed, Popular elections in 

» States for Federal or national purposes are 
er by a general ticket for the whole State, 
-by a single ticket in district divisions. As 
-fore stated, the former obtains in the choice 
{presidential electors ; the latter, in the choice 
of Representatives to Congress. But to both 
‘; applied the plurality rule and a struggle 
‘nvited between candidates and parties for pre- 

nonderance of vote. 

* Whichever can be made to outnumber an 
opposition upon the return will win the whole 
result and will wield the entire power of the 
constituency in an Electoral College or in Con- 
wess, Antagonism is thus made an essential 





alement of the proceeding, and the result pre- 


sets to us the spectacle of victor and van- 
guished, the former crowned with honor and 
exultant in strength, the latter humiliated and 
And it is important to observe 
that the successful party does not obtain merely 
a power proportioned to its vote, does not 
werely obtain fall representation for itself, but 
btains the whole power of the constituency. 


! . 
nower.eSs. 


lhe whole vote cast against it or withheld from | 


it is virtually counted to it and added to its 
trve vote. 


An issue thus made up for popular elections 


must be one portentous of evil; and so far as | 


it is unnecessary to secure popular representa- 


tion, must be denounced as plainly unjust as 


well as injurious. 


3. It will be a guarantee of peace. 


The free vote will be a guarantee of peace | 
to our country, because it will exclude many | 


causes of discord and complaint and will 
always secure to the friends of peace and 
union a just measure of political power. The 
absence of this vote in the States of the South 


when rebellion was plotted, and when open 


steps were taken to break the Union, was un- 
fortunate, for it would have held the Union 


men of those States together and have given | 


them voice inthe electoral colleges and in Con- 


gress. 


forward by the course of events into impotency 
oropen hostility to our cause. By that rule 
they were largely deprived of representation 
in Congress. 
of the electoral colleges. Dispersed, unor- 
ganized, unrepresented, without due voice and 
power, they could interpose no effectual resist- 
ance to secession and to civil war ‘Their lead- 
ers were struck down at unjust elections and 
could not speak for them or act for them in 
their own States or at the capital of the nation. 
By facts well known to us we are assured that 
the leaders of revolt, with much difficulty, 
carried their States with them. Even in Geor- 
gia, the empire State of the South, the scale 
was almost balanced for a time between patri- 
otism and disbonor; and in most of those 
States it required all the machinery and influ- 


But they were fearfully overborne by | 
the plurality rule of elections and were swept | 


By that rule they were shut out | 


ence of a vicious electoral system to organize 


the war against us and hold those communi- 
les compactly as our foes. 

_In those same States the free vote will now 
‘lay antagonism of race, and will substitute 
therefor the rivalry of parties formed with ref- 
frence to the policy of the General Govern- 
ment. The tendency of party is to form upon 
ational issues and not upon State ones, and 


tht 


is tendency will operate more strongly if 
causes of offense between races shall be re- 
moved or lessened. And what can accomplish 
‘tis more perfectly than the free vote? For 
under it one race cannot vote down and dis- 
'ranchise the other; each can obtain its due 
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share of power without injustice to the other, 
and there will be no strong and constant mo- 
tive (8 now) tostruggle for the masterr. This 
fact—the importance of which cannot be over 

estimated—will allay animosity and prevent 
contlict. And because the free vote will have 
this certain effect it will nationalize parties in 
the South, and will be to the whole country an 
invaluable guarantee of order and peace. ; 

In extending sullrage largely, in extending 
it to include many hundreds of thousands of 
voters of another race than our own, it will 
become us to look to our electoral machinery 
and to amend it in those parts which have 
been found defective, or which do not seem 
well adapted to the new strain to be put upon 
it. Unquestionably there is a large mass of 
honest opinion in the country opposed to col- 
ored suffrage, and many of those who support 
it in Congress and out of Congress put their 
support of it upon the ground of necessity— 
upon the ground that in order to secure the 
fruits of emancipation it is necessary that the 
emancipated be armed with the power of self- 
defense. A majority of this committee hold 
that colored suffrage is allowable and expe- 
dient, that the objections to it are to a great 
extent misconceived, and that the fears felt 
and expressed by many astoits results will not 
be realized. But all must agree that this great 
experiment of extended suffrage, being once 
determined upon, should have a fair trial ; that 
all the conaitions proper to its suecess should, 
as far as possible, be established by the Gov- 
ernment. And those who sincerely believe 
that the experimeut will have bad results must 
approve a plan of voting which will certainly 
mitigate its possible evils. But the salutary 
effects of the tree vote asa guarantee of peace, 
though well illustrated by the southern States, 
will not be confined to them. Everywhere it 
will decrease the violence of party contests 
and create more amicable relations than now 
exist among our people. 


4. It will improve the character and ability of 
the House. 

The unrestricted or free vote will secure men 
of ability and experience in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is believed that changes are 
now too frequent in that House, and that the 
public interests suffer detriment from this 
cause. ‘The committee give their unqualified 
approval to that provision of the Constitution 
which assigns short terms of service to mem- 
bers of the House. 
does not necessarily involve rapidity of change. 
Popular power may be retained over the House, 


But frequency of election 
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and yet the great part of its members be con- | 


tinued by reélection fora considerable period 
of time; in other words, frequent elections and 
permanent membership are not incompatible. 


But, in point of fact, the members of the | 


House are frequently changed so that members 
of less than four years’ service always consti- 
tute a large majority, and it is a rare case that 
a member continues beyond a third term. 
Under such a system or practice of rapid 
change the average character of the House for 
ability cannot be high. Two and four year 
men can know but httle of the business of 
Government, can be but imperfectly qualified to 
curb abuses in the executive department, and 
to expose or comprehend the true character of 
most questions ot domestic and foreign policy. 

There are several reasons which account for 
frequent change in the membership of the 
House, of which the single-district system is 
chief. The fluctuations of party power 1s 
next inimportance, but is intimately connected 
with the former. ‘The single-district system 
has carried the idea of local representation to 
excess, and has produced a class of incon- 
veniences peculiar to itself. The idea of as- 
signing a Representative by law to a special 
district within a State is naturally supplemented 
by the idea of rotation in the representative 
privilege among the localities within the dis- 
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trict. Hence, very commonly party nomina- 
tions are made in turn to the several counties, 
parishes, or other municipal divisions of the 
district, which necessitates the frequent selee- 
tion of new men for representative nomina- 
tion. The claim of locality becomes more im 

portunate, and isoften more regarded than the 
claims or fitness of candidates in making party 
nominations, and this although there is no 
diversity of interest among the people in the 
different parts of the district. The other cause 
which we have mentioned coliperates with this, 
though subordinate toitin effect. Changes of 
party power in districts, where one party does 
not largely predominate over another, are at 
all times likely to occur, and to defeat the mem- 
ber of the House from the district, although 
his own party may desire to continue him in 
the public service. 

These causes of change would have but 
slight operation if delegations from States were 
elected by general ticket, and would have still 
less if they were selected upon the plan of the 
cumulative or free vote; and the general ticket 
system being quite inadmissible, upon the rea- 
sons which apply to it, we are driven to the 
cumulative or free vote as the practicable and 
effectual measure of reform.  |t will continue 
members of merit for long periods of time in 
the House, because it will relieve them and 
those who support them from the causes of 
change above-mentioned. ‘hey can be re- 
elected with certainty so long as the party 
whose Representatives they are desire their 
continuance in service, and it may be reason- 
ably expected that some men of distinction 
and intellectual power will always be found in 
the House whose period of service counts by 
twenty or thirty years. They will be the great 
representatives of party, and will give Juster 
and power and usetulness to the House, while 
they will be the objects of profound attach- 
ment and of honest pride in the States they 
represent. Congress will become, much more 
than at present, a theater of statesmanship 
and a fit representative of a great people, whose 
extended territory, diverse populations, and 
varied interests demand great ability and wis- 
dom in the enactment of the laws. Our pres- 
ent system,-admirably calculated to repress 
merit and lift mediocrity, will be supplanted 
by one which will produce precisely the op- 
posite result. 

At present a member of the House holding 
his seat insecurely cannot devote himself to 
public business with that zeal afld confidence 
which his position demands. He is involved 
all the time in a contest for official existence, 
and his energies are thereby alsorbed and 
wasted. If he has a just ambition to serve the 
people he must repress rivals at home, must 
overcome a rule of rotation in his district, and 
fortify himself against fluctuations of party 
power. It will be expected of him that he 
shall distribute the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment to men who will be efficient in his 
support for reélection ; and thus appointments 
to office and Government contracts are to be 
his peculiar study, and their distribution a 
leading object of his labor. And he must be 
liberal in bis expenditure of money upon elec- 
tions to retain his popularity and place; and 
the more of political contribution from abroad 
he can obtain to influence elections in his dis- 
trict the more admired and the more secure he 
will be. 

In brief, his time and his efforts mstead of 
being expended for the public must be expended 
on personal objects if he desires to remain for 
any considerable time a Representative of the 
people. Undoubtedly many of the best men 
of the country must be deterred from entering 
upon a congressional career, continuance te 
which requires such sacrilices to an evil system, 
so much of unpleasant effort, attended with 
uncertainty and probable mortification. ; 

But freedom to the elector has one special 
advantage, hitherto unnoticed, over single dis- 
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trict voting. Under the district system a large 
partof the men of a State are absolutely barred 
from election to Congress. They cannot be 
chosen in districts where their party has not a 
preponderance of vote. The difference in 
strength between parties may be slight, but it 
will virtually constitute a rule of exclusion 
which will always be rigidly enforced. Butthe 
cumulative or free vote opens the doors of the 
people's house to any citizen of a State when- 
ever those who agree with him in opinion in 


his State will give him a competent support. | 


They can elect him to Congress regardless of 
State or district majorities. This is an advan- 
tage of immense value if republican principles 
be true, and republican institutions be worthy 


of being carried to their utmost limit of per- | 


fection as fit and proper for the use and enjoy- 
ment of mankind. 
EXAMPLES OF REFORM, 

But let us turn from general argument upon 
electoral reform to particular cases which will 
illustrate its application. And first of cases in 
our Own country: 

In Pennsylvania and in other States in- 
spectors of elections are chosen upon the plan 
of the limited vote. Each voter is authorized 
to vote for but one inspector, and yet two are 
to be chosen. Thus, whenever the minority 
party in an election district can poll one third 
of the whole vote they can secure one of the 
inspectors, and obtain representation in the 
election board of the district. This arrange- 
ment protects elections from fraud and injus- 
tice, and is everywhere within the States which 
have adopted it strongly sustained by public 
opinion. In fact, even in districts where the 
majority has more than a two-thirds vote the 
attempt is rarely made by them to choose the 
second inspector. 

In Pennsylvania also jury commissioners in 
the several counties are chosen upon the same 
plan. But one is voted for by each elector, and 
yet two are chosen. 

lor selecting delegates at large to the New 
York constitutional convention im 1867 a simi- 
lar plan was adopted. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Governor Fenton the Legislature pro- 
vided that thirty-two delegates at large should 
be chosen by the people in addition to the 
delegates from the representative districts, and 
and that in choosing them each voter should 
vote fur but sixteen. The consequence was 
that each political party obtained sixteen of 
the delegates at large, many of whom could not 
have been chésen upon a district plan or upon 
a general ticket devised in the ordinary way. 

Uhese instances in our country illustrate the 
principle of reform now in question, and many 
others might be cited. They show distinctly 
that successful attempts have been made by 
our people to break away from an unjust system 
of voting and to secure to themselves those 
advantages which full representation is so well 
calculated to produce. 

ENGLISH REFORM. ° 

But English authority and example may be 
called in to aid the argument in a still more 
etfectual manner. The papers appended to this 
report, from British authors and statesmen of 
high standing who have in recent years exam- 
ined this subject of popular representation with 
great fullness and power, may be consulted with 
protit by any one Sesleons of understanding the 
general grounds of argument in favor of reform. 
And the debates and proceedings in Parlia- 


ment during 1867 upon the reform bill may also | 


be examined in connection with the returns of 
parliamentary elections in 1868 for further and 
most valuable information. 

On the 4th of July, 1867, Mr. Lowe (the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Gladstone administration) moved the following 


Commons: 


** Power to distribute votes.—At any contested clec- 
tion for a county or borough represented by more | 
than two members, and having more than one seat 
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vacant, every voter shall be entitled to a numberof 
votes equal to the number of vacant seats, and may 
give all such votes to one candidate, or may distrib- 
ute them among the candidates as he thinks fit.”’ 

This amendment (which was for th« tree vote 
including the principle of cumulation and ap- 
plicable generally to elections where more than 
one member was to be chosen) was debated on 
the day when offered and on the day following, 
and received the very handsome support of one 
hundred and seventy-three votes—a large vote 
for a new proposition upon its first trial of 
strength. Mr. Lowe’s amendment was iden- 
tical in principle and almost identical in terms 
with the bill now reported by this committee. 
Tne English proposition applied to the election 
of members of Parliament, the American ap- 
plies to the election of members of Congress; 
but in both a free vote, including the right of 
cumulation, is the essential idea, and the object 
in view more complete and just representation 
of the people. 

On the 30th July, 1867, the reform bill being 
under consideration in the House of Lords, 
Lord Cairns moved to insert the following new 
clause, to come in after clause eight of the bill: 


“At a contested election for any county or borough 
represented by three members no person shall vote 


| for more than two candidates.”’ 


This amendment, after an elaborate debate, 


| was adopted by a strong vote: contents 142, 
| not contents 51 ; and an additional amendment 
_was then also adopted without a division that 
'** ata contested election for the city of Lon- 
| don’’ (which is entitled to four members) *‘ no 
| person shall vote for more than three candi- 


dates.”’ 

The success of those amendments (which 
were concurred in by the House of Commons 
on the 8th of August) constituted an import- 
ant event in the history of representative insti- 
tutions, for they recognized and gave applica- 
tion to a principle of justice which will endure 
the test of trial and of time—a principle which 
will hereafter receive indefinite extension, and 
wherever extended will purify elections, insure 
contentment to constituencies, and elevate the 


| character and improve the action of free gov- 


ernment. 
Mr. Gladstone, speaking in the House of 


' Commons and confinir ; his attention to his 





own country, declared that the proposition or 


| principle contained in those amendments if 
| . 
adopted at all must be adopted with the cer- 


tainty that ‘‘it must unfold and expand itself 


| over the whole country and completely recon- 
| struct the system of distribution of seats.’ 
| And generally those who supported it in both 


’ 


houses of Parliament foretold and rejoiced in 
the prospect of its future expansion. 

Those amendments constitute the ninth and 
tenth clauses of the reform act of 15th of 
August, 1867, and their effect is illustrated by 
the parliamentary elections of 1868. We give 
the returns for certain districts: 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, 1868, 

Herefordshire, three members. Average 
Tory vote, 3,360; average Liberal vote, 2,074. 
Two Tories and one Liberal elected. 


Cambridgeshire, three members. Average 


| Tory vote, 3,924; average Liberal vote, 3,310. 
| Iwo Tories and one Liberal elected. 


| 16,198. 


The Liberals also obtained the third mem- 
ber in each of the Tory counties of Oxford, 
Bucks, and Dorset. 

Liverpool borough, three members. Aver- 
age Tory vote, 16,404; average Liberal vote, 
Tory majority, 1,206. 
in Liverpool the second seat, previously 


| held by the Tories, was attacked by the Liber- 


als; the result was a failure, as shown by the 
above vote. But the third member was most 


| justly secured to the Liberals under the certain 
operation of the limited vote, provided by 


amendment to the reform bill in the House of | Clause nine of the reform act. 


Under the operation of the same clause the 
Tories obtained the third member for Leeds, 
and they carried members also in Manchester 
and London. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine, a Tory organ. (;;),. n, tha’ 
called itself ‘the oldest of the Tories’, 4 ns 
though it admits that its party has suffer, “fal con 
to the extent of at least four seats by the. - rect it 
nority clause, says: 5 = rity 

“That to the principle of that clause, fyj,), ion 
consistently worked out, it has no objection wleee. = in the 
ever. — Blackwood 8 Magazine, January, L869, : 


This expression of opinion by a jeag, | ous 
organ of the party which suffered someon as et 
under the minority clause is a valuable tex: A 
mony in favor of the principle of ejecr,,.. more 
reform, which that clause was intended to pro- di 
mote. 

DIFFICULTIES OF ENGLISH REFORM. 

Mr. Disraeli, in debate on the 5th of July eager 
1867, pointed out one great practical obsta:), ince eve 
to the adoption of the cumulative vote in Ey. " Inthe 
land which does not exist in this country, /, strate 
happens that the Scotch and Welsh disiric:. consti 
are nearly all one-member districts with Libera a - al 
majorities. The proposed reform is, there{y,, a Raa 
inapplicable to those parts of the kingdom q; ve 39.1 
at present organized for election purposes, an) aaa 
if it were applied to England alone, upon x» ts 
extensive scale, it might give undue influeyes 
and power in the House of Commons to Seoic) 


member 
» the ‘I 


lory vo 

and Welsh members. They would contro] the - “ 
House upon all party questions. Full repre. a 3 
sentation in England would tend to equalize a i 
the strength of parties in the House, and they 000 | 
the Scotch vote cast wholly on one side would 1a to 
always turn the scale. G00 § 
But putting this consideration aside an saraulas 
taking the English districts as they stand, we canal 
find that most of them are net adapted, or well voting ¥ 
adapted, to the cumulative vote. A great par: But k 
of them are boroughs electing one member election 
each. In schedule A of the reform act are farther | 


no less than thirty-eight such boroughs added member 
to those which existed before, and in schedule 


Liberal 


B nine additional. Other boroughs choose Iwo’ 
two members each, as do divisions of coun- he rat 
ties, thirty-five of which are fixed in the reform ory vo 
act, schedule D, The triangular districts, those 8.458 L 
which elect three members each, are not nu- lake 


merous, and we are not aware that any dis 


twomer 


trict elects a greater number save London, ave Lib 
| which elects four. The iimited vote is now, Lore sa 
however, applied to London and to all the tr: vote. 3. 
angular districts, whether boroughs or counties, Two ' 
and it is to be expected that by the reorganiza- In Mid 
tion and consolidation of districts hereatier neue 
reform will be greatly extended. two dis 
REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. franchi: 

But the difficulties and obstacles which exist East 
in Great Britain do not exist with us. Our Liberal 
States are well suited to the application of the Yorksh 


free vote. There are now only six of the whole bers: a 


number to which it will not apply as a plan lor Tory vi 
representative elections, to wit, Delaware, llor In the 
ida, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, and Oregon. in one 
They constitute the one-member States, and andint 
would be unaffected by the new plan. Bu were wl 
from this class Kansas will pass at the next Whe 
apportionment, leaving but five States out ol constitt 
thirty-seven to compose this class; and as (hey berof y 
would select but five Representatives out 0! able to 
about two hundred and fifty who will const thus, ir 
tute the House, their influence upon genera the ma 
results would be unimportant if not inappre exact § 
ciable. It is to be remarked, also, that test franchi 
States, in common with all the other States, chisem 
might come under the operation of the free vole and ma 
if that vote should be applied to president the con 
elections, because each of them will be eut ‘0 two- 
tled to choose three electors. rule of 
THE TWO-MEMBER STATES. of the 

The two-member States are Rhode Islant the eun 
and Minnesota, and both will probably chang pied e 
their position at the next apportionment! IM prov 
Representatives. Rhode Island will fail of \ sat: 
one member and Minnesota rise to three. ibe be mer 
States, however, two or three in number, m4! both H 
take their place, and hence it willbe wort) wh one: ag 
to consider the position of two-member S'a'® acter o 
with reference to the plan of the free voile. » In Gre 
has been sometimes said, without due reilec the pe 
‘ 
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hat the cumulative vote is not suited to 
.s where two persons are to be chosen 
nstituency, because if it have practical 


: will give equal representation to the | 


ty and minority. . But the frequent ap- 
, of the limited vote to dual elections— 
» cases of inspectors of elections and 
mmissioners in Pennsylvania—may 
us to pause and examine this objection 
me care before we accept it as a sound 
Carefully examined it may turn out to 
» specious than solid, and we may fur- 
cover that in the case of the representa- 
,of our States in the Federal Government 
re is an important fact which bears upon 
; objection and deprives it of any appear- 
‘on of strength or force. 
In the first place let us test the objection and 
istrate its futility by asupposed case. Take 
constituency of 32,000 electors, 20,000 of 
hom are Tories and 12,000 Liberals, entitled 
.eleettwo members to Parliament. Asthere 
32,000 voters and two members to be 
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house of Parliament. Compensation to a con- 
stituency for loss of political power in the 
House of Commonscannot be obtained by them 
in the House of Lords. With us the case is 
widely different. The political majority in a 
State will ordinarily have both the Senators 
from the State: in other words. the whole rep- 
resentation of the State inthe Senate. If, then, 
in two-member States they have but one half 
the representation of the State in the House 
as against a minority of one third or upward) 
the aggregate of their representation in Con- 
gress will still be many times over what it should 
be upon any principle of justice or of numbers. 
THE THREE-MEMBER STATES, 

It is agreed pretty generally that the eumn- 
lative or free vote is admirably suited to three- 
member constituencies. The States which now 
elect three members each are Arkansas, Cali- 


| fornia, New Hampshire, Vermont, and West 


hosen the full ratio or number of votes fora |! 


member is 16,000, 


Assign now one member | 


the Tories and the just demand of 16,000 | 


ry voters is complied with and exhausted. 
iey can have no further claim to representa- 
What have we left? Why, on the one 


nd 4.000 Tory voters, and on the other 


12,000 Liberais, and the simple question for 
1». to determine is whether the 4,000 or the 
» 000 shall have the second member. The 
mmulative or the free vote will give that 


nd member to the 12,000 Liberals; unjust || 


ting will give him to the 4,000 Tories. 
But let us cite cases of actual parliamentary 


elections in 1868, for two-member districts, in | 


further illustration: northeast Lancashire, two 
members; average Tory vote, 3,615; average 
Liberal vote, 38,458. 

wo Tories elected upon a majority of 157. 
(he ratio for a member was 3,536, so that 79 
lory voters obtained the second member, while 
3.458 Liberals were disfranchised. 

lakenext two districts in Kent. Mid Kent, 
twomembers ; average Tory vote, 3,245; aver- 
age Liberal vote, 2,873. West Kent, two mem- 
bers; average Tory vote, 3,389; average Liberal 
5 Oy bts 

'wo Tories were chosen from each district. 
In Mid Kent 186 Tory votes carried the second 
member, and in West Kent, 55; while in the 
two districts 6,152 Liberals were entirely dis- 
franchised. 

Kast Derbyshire, two members; average 
Liberal vote, 2,069 ; average Tory vote, 1,974. 
Yorkshire, West Riding, (south,) two mem- 
bers; average Liberal vote, 8,032; average 
lory vote, 7,935. 

In these districts four Liberals were elected ; 
in one the second member was carfied by 48 
and in the other by 49 votes ; while 9,909 Tories 
were wholly disfranchised. 


rore 


Where, then, a minority in a two-member | 


constituency exceeds one third the whole num- 
1 . . . 

verof voters therein it does not seem unreason- 
ale to assign to them the second member, and 


thr 


the majority. 
exact justice is impossible ; there must be dis- 
‘ranchisement to some extent ; but that disfran- 
‘isement should be reduced to its minimum 
and made to press as lightly as may be upon 
‘he constituency. What, then, can be said as 
© two-member constituencies is this, that any 
rule of voting for.them must (in the very nature 
ot the case) be imperfect in result; but that 
‘he cumulative vote, or an equivalent plan ap- 
pied even to them, will be one of r@form and 


improvement, 

Bat an important consideration remains to 
ve mentioned, Our States are represented in 
voth Houses of Congress, and not merely in 
one; a fact which changes entirely the char- 
acter of this question in the two-member States. 
n Great Britain there is no representation of 
the people, or even of districts, in the upper 
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hus, in fact, an equality of representation with | 
It is a case where complete or | 


Virginia. In such States the majority will 
always have two members, and the minority, 
if it exceed one fourth the whole constituency 
and one third of the majority vote, can obtain 
the third. Upon constituencies or districts 
of this class—ealled indiscriminately ‘ three- 
handed,”’ ‘*three-cornered,”’ or *‘triangular’’— 
much of the debate in Great Britain as to re- 
form in popular voting has been expended. 
The question as to them in particular is fully 
expounded in the papers (drawn from British 
sources) which are appended to this report. 
THE GREAT STATES. 

Having exhausted the list of States which 
elect less than four members we find that 
twenty four remain. Of these Connecticut, 
South Carolina, and Texas each elect four 
members and the remainder various numbers, 
up to New York, which chooses thirty-one. 
They may be taken together in this examina- 
tion as an additional, though by far the most 
important, class of States. They choose two 
hundred and eighteen out of the two hundred 


and forty-three members of the House. In 
| this class all the great States are before us and 


all of secondary rank, challenging the wisdom 
of Congress to reform and amend our political 
system in some effectual manner ; for our coun- 
try has in some respects outgrown the system 
provided for us by the care of our ancestors; 
new necessities press upon us; great evils 
afflict us, and it has become the duty of states- 
men not merely to administer or to carry on 
our plan of government, but to amend it also; 


| and to this end we are to invite and welcome 
| the best thoughts of men abroad and at home 


upon political reform, and give them, as far 
as possible, application and practical effect. 
Now, there can be no question that if parties 


| in the great States obtain representation ac- 


| cording to the number of their votes one of 
| the greatest possible reforms in a republican 


government will be secured. All the argu- 
ments heretofore mentioned apply to those 
States with special force, because they contrib- 


| ute the main body of members to the House, 


7 


| and a defective plan of election operates within 


them with extensive effect. As tothem reform 
willbe most important and useful, and no rea 
sonable effort should be spared in attempting 
to apply it. 

We have in fact as to the great States no 
point left for examination except the single 
one of practicability. Will the free vote work 
and work well in the great States? Those who 
distrust popular intelligence and judgment may 
deny, while those who confide in the people 
will affirm, the practicability of the pian. But 
there is one leading consideration which, in the 
judgment of the committee, is decisive upon 
this question. It is that where free action shall 
be permitted each political party will pursue 
its own interests with activity, intelligence, and 
zeal, and will inevitably obtain for itself its due 
share of representative power. Thus wherea 
party shall have one third of the popular vote 
of the State it will cumulate its vote upon cue 
third the number of Remyesentatives to be 
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chosen. Where parties are nearly equal in 
strength in a State the weaker one will ecumnu- 
late its vote upon one half the number of per- 
sons to be chosen, or within one of that number. 
Where a party has a small majority in a State, 
and particularly where it is increasing in num- 
bers, it will cumulate its vote upon one or two 
more than one half the number of candidates. 
And finally, in States with large delegations a 
party with so small a vote as one fourth or one 
fifth the whole number will camulate its vote 
upon the small number of one, two, three, or 
more Representatives, according tothe propor: 
tion which its vote shall bear to the total vote 
of the State. The due working of the plan is 
secured by the selfish interests with which it 
deals, and we may congratulate ourselves that 
under the plan the very efforts of parties to 
secure power for themselves will result in jus- 
tice; that is, in the division of power between 
them according to their respective sambers. 

Now, it is idle to say that voting in the great 
States will be confused and uncertain. On the 
contrary, it will run according to party organ- 
ization at all times, and wili adjust itself natu- 
rally and inevitably to all changes of opinion 
and organization in the political body. And as 
political parties constantly divide society into 
parts, the relative strength of which can atany 
time be approximately stated, there need not 
be uncertainty or confusion in the polling of 
And even in times of transition and 
change, when popular power is departing from 
one party and attaching itself to another or 
when some third party takes ground upon.a 
particular issue or faction diverts a fragmentary 
vote from a great party, the amount of distarb- 
ance and consequent uncertainty produced 
will not be considerable, and can be readily 
estimated for all practical purposes in fixing 
the number of candidates whichany party shal! 
support. ‘The merit or practicability of a rule 
of elections is not to be judged upon a suppo- 
sition which is unlikely or exceptional ; but 
even in the cases supposed the elements of 
error and mistake will be reduced to their 
smallest possible quantity. Where the relative 
strength of party is uncertain—that is, eannot 
be exactly known or estimated—or where the 
boundary of power between them is near the 
dividing line between ratios of representation, 
it will rarely happen that a mistake will be 
made beyond the extent of one member, and the 
general result for the State will be but slightly 
disturbed. 

THE CHOICE OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 


> 
, 
| 
i 


voles. 


The proposed amendment to the Constita- 
tion of the United States regarding the choice 
of electors of President and Vice President of 
the United States, reported by this committee 
on the 29th of January, (adopted by the Sen- 
ate subsequently, but lost upon disagreement 
between the two Houses, ) deserves distinct ex- 
amination, particularly as full debate upon it 
in the two Houses of Congress could not be had 
when it came up for consideration, for waut of 
time. ‘That amendment is as follows: 

“The second clause, first section, article two of the 
Constitution of the United States shall be amended 
to read as follows: Each State shall appoint, 4ya 
note of the people th reof qualified to vote for Represent 
ative in Congress, & number of electors equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the ¢ ongress; 
but no Senator or Representative, or person holding 


an office of trust and profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector; andthe Congress ahalt 
have power to prescribe the manner in which such elect- 
ore ehuli be cheseu oy the people.” 

The amendment has two objects: first, to 
secure to the people at all times the right of 
choosing electors themselves; and second, to 
authorize Congress to prescribe the manner In 
which this popular right shall be exerciss d. In 
other respects the amendment follows the lan- 
guage of the existing Constitution and intro- 
duces no change. At present electors are to 
be appointed as the Legislatures of the several 
States may direct, and there is no uniform rale 
for the whole country. Although in most of 
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the States the practice has been to choose them 
by a popular vote, this has not been a matter 
of constitutional right in the people, bat of 
legislative permission and liable atany time to 
be taken away. ‘That the authority to appoint 
electors should be fixed in the Constitution by 
a uniform rule, and not be left to legislative 
discretion, is, we believe, a general opinion, 
and it rests upon good grounds of reason and 
experience, South Carolina formerly chose her 
electors by a vote of her Legislature, and the 
people had no voice in the proceeding; but by 
ler present constitution formed under the re- 
construciion laws their appointment must be 
directly by the people. It may be questioned 
whether a State constitution can take away the 
discretionary power vested in the Legislature 
by the Constitution of the United States, which 
is ‘the supreme law of the land,”’ but this 
action by South Carolina shows that popular 
right requires aconstitutional guarantee against 
the caprice, ambition, or corruption of legisla- 
tive bodies. Florida has by law placed the 
appointment of her electors in her Legislature, 
and a recent attempt in Alabama to fix a simi- 
lar arrangement in that State was only frus- 
trated by an Executive veto. It may be ap 
prebended that in some future election of Presi- 


dent and Vice President or contested the | 


Legisiature of a State or the Legislatures of 
several States may take to themselves the ap- 
pointment of electors, prevent their choice by 
the people, and change the result of the elec- 
tion. This is a danger to be carefully guarded 
against, to be wholly removed from our elec- 
toral system, not only because it contains an 
element of injustice but because it may pro- 
voke convulsion and civil war. 

The next provision of the amendment that 
Congress may prescribe the manner in which 
electors shall be chosen by the people is most 
importantand valuable. Itistrue that this clause 
only permits and does not require congres- 
sional action, but its necessity for the intro- 
duction of any reform in the manner of choos- 
ing presidential electors is perfectly certain, as 
will be presently shown. The objection that 
because this clause will take power from the 
Legislatures of the States and vest it in Con- 
gress, or rather will authorize Congress to 
interpose and control the action of State Legis- 
latures, it will increase Federal power and 
tend to consolidation, ought not to prevail 
against the amendment, and that for several 
reasons. In the first place, the choice of presi- 
dential electors is a lederal question as much 
as the choice of members of Congress, and 
may properly be subjected to similar regula- 
tion as to the manner in which it shall be per- 
formed. In the next place, the original design 
of the electoral colleges has wholly failed. 
They were intended to be bodies for delibera- 
tion and free choice; in other words, to exer- 
cise judgment and discretion in giving their 


votes to candidates for President and Vice | 


President. It was expected that they would 
not in form and theory merely, but in fact and 
truth choose the two principal executive oft- 
cials in the Government of the United States, 
and itis to be noticed that the ‘ manner’ in 
which they shall choose is carefully ‘* pre- 
scribed’’ by the Constitution. 
meet on a fixed day in their respective States 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, (one of whom at least shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves, ) 
and shall make distinct lists of their votes, 
signed and certified, and transmit them under 
seal to the President of the Senate. But the 
manner in which the electors themselves should 
be chosen was not prescribed (or authority 
conferred upon Congress to prescribe it) for 
two reasons: first, because the convention did 
not determine what authority should appoint 
them; and second, because the actual choice 
of President and Vice President was intended 
to be in the colleges themselves, whose ‘* man- 
ner’ of choosing was distinctly fixed. 


They are to | 
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These considerations are now of no torce. 
On the contrary, when it is expressly provided 
that the people shall choose the electors, and 
it is understood that the colleges shall simply 
represent them and execute their will, the reg- 
manner in which the electors 
shall be chosen falls, as before stated, within 
the same reason which applies to the regula- 
tion of the manner of choosing Representa: 
tives in Congress; and it falls also within the 
reasons which originally induced the regulauon 
of the manner in which the electoral colleges 
were to exercise their powers, The amend- 
ment therefore is in conformity with principles 
already contained in the Constitution, and does 
not introduce any ** portentious novelty’ into 
our system, 

But the most important reason in favor of 


ulation of the 


| this branch of the amendment remains to be 
| mentioned, Jt is absolutely necessary to secure 





| of reform. 


| reform in the manner of choosing electors. 


They are now chosen by general ticket in nearly 
all the States, and the only practical alterna- 
tive to this plan is legislative choice, which is 


| still worse, and struck at by the prior clause 


of the amendment. Now, the general ticket 
plan is very objectionable, as is well known, 
and yet the States cannot change it. Theo- 
retically, by virtue of an express clause of the 
Constitution, the State Legislatures may direct 
the manner in which electors shall be appointed 
at their pleasure, but practically they cannot 
or will not exercise that power in the direction 
Always, whenever they have not 
taken to themselves the power of appointing 
electors, they have provided that they should 


‘| be elected by the people upon the general 


ticket plan, and that plan, so long as they allow 
a popular vote at all the presidential elections, 
they will not abolish or amend. The explana- 
tion of this is not difficult, and it will be easily 
understood by any one familiar with our polit- 
ical history and with the character of our 
political parties. 

By the general ticket a political majority in 
a State can wield the whole power of the State 
in an electoral college, not merely a power 
proportioned to their own numbers, but a power 
proportioned to the joint vote of their own and | 
of au opposing party. They obtain not only the 
power appropriate to themselves, but also the 
power appropriate to their opponents or rivals. 
Now it is not to be expected that a party in a 
State will voluntarily surrender suchan advan- 
tage, though tainted with odium and injustice, 
or that their representatives in the State Legis- 
lature will surrender it; for itis a law of party 
to obtain all the power possible, and to yield 
no advantage except upon compulsion or for 
adequate compensation. 

But it considerations of justice and the gen- 
eral good could have weight with the State | 
Legislatures, and overrule with them the sug- 


| gestions of selfish interest, still reform could 


| saimetime. But State action inthe way of change 


not be secured. A change in order to operate 
fairly should be uniform throughout the whole 
country and be applied in all the States at the | 


must be successive, extending over a period of 
years, and would not probably be uniform or 
universal. And so no State could well venture 
to take the initiative, as its political majority 
would make a certain sacrifice for an uncertain 
or imperfect reform. Ifa political majority in 
the Legislature of Indiana should desire to have | 
electors chosen by single districts they could | 
not afford to adopt the plan alone. For they 
would discover at a glance that if other States | 
did not adoptit they would weaken their party 
without any possible compensation. While they 
would divide power in their own electoral col- 
lege with an opposing party, that opposing 
party, by holding on to the geueral ticket plan 
in another State ( Kentucky for instance) would | 
obiain an advantage which might determine | 
the general result of the presidential election. | 
Upon the whole, then, we must conclude that | 
without an amendment of the Constitution any 
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reform whatever in the manner 
presidential electors is im} ossible, 

But it is said by many that the o! 


iect 


Oi ¢| 


colleges should be abolished and the 
permitted to vote directly for Presid 
Vice President. An amendment of +), 
stitution to effect this purpose has bee, 
proposed, bat has never been submitte 
States for adoption, and fora very good 
which is, that they would have rejected 
Nor is it now possible to obtain the rat e 
tion of such an amendment by three | 
of the States. The reason is a plain one > 
the small States and all the States of cm 
ary rank are interested largely in retyi,:,. 
their representation as States in the ele 
They have now each two ele 
without regard to population, whereas y),4 
the plan proposed they would be confined to 
the principle of numbers and would inflyenos 
the result of an election only in proportion ¢y 
their actual votes polled. No less than tweys, 
four States out of thirty-seven would lose {> - 


a ( 


| $ 


colleges. 


l 


about one fourth to two thirds of their sii a 
political weight in presidential elections by sj, 
change. This tact isdecisive. Instead of py: 
ifications by three fourths of the States 4} 
would be prompt rejections by a majority 
them if this proposition should be submits | 
But although the electoral colleges cayyo; 
be abolished by constitutional amendmen: 
they may be greatly reformed. They may |} 
made to represent more truly the will of , 


ere 


| people and the States, or of the people alone, 


an amendment of the Constitution which si) 
prescribe, or shall authorize Congress to pre. 
scribe, the manner in which their members 
shall be chosen. It may be provided that 

two electors of each State, commonly called 
senatorial electors, who represent the princip) 


| of State equality, shall be chosen in one map- 


‘ner, and the remaining electors of the Stu 


who represent the principle of numbers, 
another, or that all the electors shall be chos 
in the same way. If the former plan shoud 
be preferred the senatorial electors might 


| chosen by general ticket, and then as to then 
' there would be no change from the pres 





practice. But it could be provided that | 

representative electors in the one case, or «| 
the electors in the other, should be chosen \y 
single districts, or upon the principle ot | 

free vote. The single district plan would be a 
very great improvement, and it would be tre 
from some of the objections which lie agains: 
it when applied to the choice of Representa 
tives in Congress; but the free vote would be 
infinitely preferable to it, because it would be 
more convenient, because it would preveut 


| corruption, and because it would secure a more 
fall and just representation of the people is 


the electOval colleges. : 

It is the opinion of the committee that under 
their amendment as reported Congress woud 
be authorized only to preseribe uniform rues 
for choosing electors; rules applicable to the 
whole country and operating equally in every 
State. Butif this opinion should be questioned 
a slight change of phraseology in the amend 
ment would remove all doubt. 

To the suggestion that Congress might attempt 
itself to district the States in order to perpe 
trate party injustice there are several answers. 
In the first place, it is not at all certain that 
Congress would form districts more unfair’ 
than they would be formed by State Legis 
tures. In the next place, it is not at all like yy 
and hardly possible, that Congress would 
dertake this work, which would be to it bo" 
inconvenient and odious. It possesses now ! 
same power of controlling the manner ©! 
choosing Representatives which it is propos*! 
to confer upon it in regard to choosing elec! 
ors; and yet it has never undertaken to ¢~ 
trict the States for Representative elections. !! 
which it is more directly interested than ' 
those for electors. But again, if thought expe 
dient, the amendment might be modified so 3* 
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ude the ise action of Ceenen' in the 
ition of districts. It is hardly necessary 
ato that the adoption of the free vote for 
hoice of electors would avoid this and 
lar questions of debate. a 

; ; committee refer to the paper upon élect- 

olleges prepared by Colonel Wheeler, of 
lreasury Department, and appended to 

; report, for interesting information upon 

subject of presidential elections and for 
ly st uggestions on the question of reform. 
CONCLUSION. 

The committee must now conclude their ex- 
mination of a most important subject. They 
ye not been able, on account of the pressure 

other duties, to fill up completely the argu- 
opt in favor of the free vote or to answer in 

rm the possible objections which may be 
made to its adoption. But they have endeav- 
ed to present fairly the main arguments 
«hich should weigh with Congress and with 
the people in its favor, and by due explanation 
fits purpose and character to vindicate it 
ainst misconception and cavil. As to the 

‘ections which may be made that it would 

localize representation, that it would intro- 

‘yee some degree of confusion, that it would 

decre ase political activity, and that itis oppose d 

the doctrine that the majority shall rule, 

ey must content themselves with declaring 
iat in their Opinion none of these objections 
are well taken or well suited to undergo debate, 
an nd that they were thoroughly answered in the 
wo houses Of Parliament in 1867. The last 
-in particular is preposterous, for it is one 

‘the main merits of reformed voting that it 
vill secure the true rule of the majority and 
gveto it @ sanction it does not now possess. 
{ue whole mass of the electoral population 

ng represented by reformed voting in the 
representative body the vote will be there taken 
wonany question in controversy and the voice 
ihe majority duly pronounced ; but at pres- 
minority rule may obtain, for in the first 
piace all minorities in popular elections are 
struck out of the returns, and next the mi- 
ity vote in the representative body is over- 

‘ied when a decision is there made, so that 
we have, in fact, the rule of a majority of a 
wajority, which very likely represents only a 
minority among the people, particularly when 


ony 


plurality rule is applied to the popular || 


evections. 

The argument for reform may be summed up 
inafew words. By it we will obtain cheap 
elections, just representation, and contentment 
among the people; by it we wiil also secure 
able men in the people’s House; by it our 
political system will be invigorated and puri- 


tied; by it our country will ‘‘takea bond of the | 


future’? that our Government shall be a bless- 
ing and notacurse; thatour prosperity shall be 
enduring; that our free institutions ‘‘shall not 
perish from the face of the earth.”’ 
Senate Bill No. 722. —(Fortieth 
Third Session.) 
In roe Senate or THe Unitep Srates, 
January 13, 1869. 
Mr. Buckaew asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to bring in a bill enti- 
tled “A bill to amend the re presentation of 
the people in Congress ;’’ which was read twice. 
and referred to a select committee, consisting 
of Messrs, BucKALEW, ANTHONY, Ferry, Mor- 
tox, Warner, Rice, and Wank. 


Congress, 


Marcu 2, 1869. 
Mr. Wane, from the select Committee on 


> 
Representative Reform, reported the bill with- 
out amendment, as follows: 


A bill to amend the representation ofthe people in 
Congress. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tines of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
éled, That in elections for the choice of Represent- 
atives to the Congress of the United States. whenever 
More than one Representative is to be chosen from 
4 State, each elector of such State, duly qualified, 
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shall be 


entitled t a number of votes equal to the 
number ot arenns ives to be chosen from the 
State, and may give all such votes to one candidate, 
or may distribute them, equally or unequally, among 


a greater number of candidates: and 7 randidates 
highest in vote upon the return shall be declared 
elected. 


APPENDIX. 

It has been thought properand is found con- 
venient to place in an appe ndix various cita 
tions of authority in fi wor of re presentative re 
form trom parli: imentary debates ant 
writings of English Al 
of the 


irom the 
These evidences 
progress of thought abroad upon one of 
the most important aud interesting questions 
which relate to re prese ntative government it 
is believed are worthy the attention of both 
statesman and citizen in this country—of all 
who desire the progress and improvement of 
free institutions and a satisfactory issue to our 
great experiment of democratic government. 

A few general observations may fitly precede 
what follows. In the first place it is to be 
remarked that reform in Parliament as secured 
in 1867, in regard to the mode of popular vot- 
ing, broke through the lines of party and was 
obtained independent of party support. 

In both houses of Parliament Whigs and 
Tories, Liberals and Conservatives, Independ- 
ent and Radical members, were found together 
in st. pport of an amendment which was intended 
to do justice to the people and improve the 
representative body. In the upper house of 
Parliament in fict the opposition became at 
last narrowed almost to the ministry and their 
immediate dependents—a fact which induced 
the chief minister of the Crown in the lower 
house to abandon the opposition which he had 
at first precilaimed. In this country also the 
question of reform in the manner of popular 
voting is not oue of a party character, and can- 
not be made such. It appeals to all good citi- 
zens and to all thoughtiul men, in whatever 
political organization they may be found, and 
demands of them an independent and patriotic 
support. Already men of different opinions 
upon ordinary questions of party, and others 
of independent views, have stood forward 
among us as urgent advocates of reform. Of 
these. outside of Convress, honorable mention 
is to be made of Mr. J. Francis Fisher, Mr. 
Greeley, Mr. D. G. Croly, and Mr. Samuel 
Stern. Mr. Greeley’s proposition in the New 
York constitutional convention of 1867, forthe 
division of his State into fifteen senatorial dis 
tricts, each of which should elect tliree sen- 
alors upon the pr incip le of the cumulative vote, 
was one of much merit, and will deserve upon 
some future occasion to be revived, and will 
also deserve to be imitated in other States 


ith rs. 


ARGUMENTS IN PARLIAMENT. 

In the House of Commons, July 4, 1867, 

Right Hon. Robert Lowe, on moving hisamend- 

ment for the cumulative vote to the reform : bill, 
addressed the house at length. He said 

‘That he must not be understood ns andi g for- 

ward to argue i ir any prot ction to the min rity -e 


*but between the members ot the 
constituency cutis should be absolute equality; the 


; majority should have nothing given to it because it 


Was @ majority; 


| to make that stronger which was already strong 


the minoriy 3! ould have nothing 
taken away from it. . * * ** Let 
each voter have an equal number of votes not de- 
pendent upon the use he makes of them; let hi im be 
at liberty to dispose of them as he likes.” ¢ 

The tendency of the present system wes 
r, ane 


that weaker which was already weak. By an arbi- 


| trary and unreasonable rule it strengthened the ma- 


jority; by the same arbitrary and unreasonable rule 
it weakened the minority. On abstract justice, there- 


| fore, the present rule could not be maintained. The 


| INapby Vv otes 


alter it was to give each elector as 
as there were vacancies, and leave him 
absolutely free to dispose of them as he pleased—to 
give all to one person, one to each of three, ortwo to 
one,and one to another. By that _ ans they would 
be ag nothing unjust or unfair to the majority 
or to the minority. They would be merely —_ g 
them on a level, and leaving them on perfectiy fair 
ground. That was the abstract argument. Th ‘re 
we re eine ‘nt waysby which theend might be -om- 
plis bed. Ine proposer lto give only a single vote 
to each ieakans others recommended that when there 
were three candidates cach elector should have two 


proper way to 


lL. GLOBE. 73 


SENATE 


votes. He preferred to give each elector three vetes, 
rnd allow him to dispose of them as he pleased. 
Lhe objection to the two first proposals was that 


7 distrunchisement, 
and would take away something people atready 


possessed; because on the supposition that there 
Were thre ‘undidates they had already three votes 
Lhe system he proposed bad greater flexibility and 
better adapts Ittot yevueral purposes of elee- 
tions, + . . * F 


‘They would find that 
In ChHIS WAY Opinion in constituent 


ies would ripen 
Opinion in that House 


would ripen to changes, and 


the House wou'd become a more delicate reflex of 
the opinions of the constituencies. The existence of 
such a@ system ot gradual growth, not only of opinion 
ut in the representation of opimion, would, to a 
great extent, prevent 8 the necessily of external agita- 
tion, andbea great discouravement to it. There was 


nothing more wort mS of the attention of statesmen 
in the newstateot affairs than anything which would 
have the tendene vt toprevent that violent oscillation 
which they now witnessed. What happened in the 
United States? The minority of thousands might as 
well notexistatall. It is absolutely ignored. Was 
their country (England) in like manner to be formed 
Into two hostile camps, debarred from each other in 
two solid andeompact bodies? Or were they to have 
that shading off of opinion, that modulation of ex- 
tremes and mellowing and ripening of right prinei- 
ples which are among the surest characteristics of a 
tree country, the true secrets of political dynamies 
and the true preservatives of » great nation? He 
said then that whathe proposed to the house was in 
itself just, equal, and tair, founded on no undue or 
unfair attempt to giveaminority an advantage they 
were not entitled to exercise, and that it was peeu- 

liarly applicable to the state of things on w hich they 

” 

were entering. * * “He might 
justly add that the principle of the ated was 
large enough to include boroughs returning two 
members as well as those which had three, and if 
it were worth while he was prepared toe tend that 
upon abstract principle it ought to he applied to 
both classes of boroughs.”-—188 Hansard'’s Parlia- 

mentary Debates, 3d series, pp. 1037-41. 


In the House of Lords, July 30, 1867, Lord 
Cairns spoke at length in support ot his amend- 
ment for representation of minorities in three- 
membered constil He said he would 
advantages of the system he had 


uene ie a. 
state the 


prop ysed: 
I 


“These must obviously be looked at from three 
points of view—the advantages to the general legis- 
lation of the country, the advantages to the members 
who would be selected under an arrangement ot this 
kind, and the advantages to the constituencies thein- 
selves. Now, with regard to the legisiature the ad- 
vantages which I think would be gained by this sys- 
tem would be these: you would obtain in the persons 
of those who would be the representatives of the 
winority in these large constituencies a body of men 
ot great intelligence and of great independence; 
you would have those elements of advantage which 
eXistin the representation of smnall boroughs, and at 
the same time you would be perfectly free trom the 
= " antuges und detects of the small borough sys- 
tem.”’ ’ ° ° “Questions are con- 
s stantiy arising which in one aspect are questions of 
general political interest, but which are more or less 
connected with local interests, and bear upon local 
claims; and thus a question which, in a general 
voint of view, ia of political interest to the whole 
¢ ountry is sometimes colored and affected in many 

iys by the way in which it is viewed in different 
lee alities. No doubt,in discussing general questions 
of political interest, it would beof the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to hear how those questions were 
viewed not merely by different localities but by differ 
ent bodiesot men in thesame locality. Thatre sult you 
woul d obtain by the plan which IL propose.” : 
**T will pass to the consideration of the 
advantages which would be gained by the represent 
atives of those lurge constituencies themselves, 
‘ . . ‘ *You would have from the same 
constituency two members representing the majority 
and one representing the minority, communicating 
freely with esch other, and without the slightest 
tinge - jealousy or apprehension that the interests 
of one would jar or contlict with the interests « of th ie 
other Tag epee ituency.”” * * . 

* Again, with regard to the constituency itself— 
and this isone of the most important views of the 
case—observe the udvantages which would be gained: 
first, L believe you would gain the greatest possible 
local satisfaction; there is nothing so irksome to 
those who form the minority of one of those large 
constituencies as finding that from the mere force of 
numbers the y are virtually excluded from the exer- 
cise of any political power; that it is vain for them 
to attempt tot ake any part in public affairs; that 
the elections must go in one direction, and that they 
have no political power whatever. On the one band 
the resul’ is great dissatisfaction, and on the other 
it is disinclination on the part of these who torm the 
minority to take any part in affairs in which itis 
important they should take a prow nent an d con 
spicuous part ”’ * * ‘In addition 
to that, it would do much to soften the asperities of 
political feeling which sometimes, Lhough not olten, 
prevails in large constitue e:.”’ oe ° 
*Ofthis I am «eure, (and although some treat If asin 
objection I thinkita greatadvantage«f the scheme, 
that contests would be very much diminished in 
large constituencies where contests are most expen- 
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© * "’ 
rytGN wl 
ethat the mind almost recoils at 
he thie in wh uu they cost. Conte ts practi 
ried ¢ ne toan end; and as they did, so 
' ngerof bribery and You would 
j it « tituencic li nto great com- 
j ent parts; you w uld have each portion well 
! ed; you would have freedom from expense, 
j from thei tation of political feeling, and 
‘ nr I al eleetior , bribery.” Iku Han 
i ris pp. 4 1] 
1) . 
bheviewsol Karl Russellin favor of dividing 
the representation ¢ al constituencies be 
| uric have been OiLeh eXpre ed In 
debate in the Hlouse of Commor upon the 
| it | i“ $ hie pole { OW 
ippenars tous that many advantages would 
t« fihe enabiing the tainority to bave a partin 
returns, in the tirst place there itto bea 
i i great ‘ when «a very considerable 
nu ele rs, ias | have mentioned, are 
‘ ' hu i i tire in the rep enta- 
ti Lat jieae * Butin the 


nedxt place Lthink that the nore you have your rep- 
mined to jarge populations the more 
30) vuld be 
places sending 
should send those who rep 


ou it You to take eat thal Liere 
kind of Balance, and that the large 


members to this tlow 


Sotie 


resent the community at large. But when there is a 
very large body excluded it cannot be satd that the 
community at large is tairly represented, loi Man- 
tral, { rics, Pp. « 
In his essay on the English constitution, 
‘ | mn ool IS865, li Wrote iu tollows: 


“Tt there were to be any deviation from our cus 


tomary habit nd rooted ideas on the subject of 
rep ntation LE shoutd like to see such a change as 
[« proposed in order to obtain representatives 
thee gaa vin day md populous counties and 

t lt rth members are to be elected, 
‘ elector we llowed to give two votes we ti clit 
Liberal couutry gentleman sitting tor Buck 

i ‘ re and a Conservative manutacturer for 





Viva ter. ‘The local majority would have two to 
oue in the tlouse of Commons, and the minority 
would not feel itself distranchised and degraded.” 





In the louse of Lords, in 1867, he gave a 
rorous and able support tothe Cairns amend- 
constitutes clause nine of 


the reform act of that year, Ile 


nt, whi ch now 
said : 


‘| believe by means of such a plan you would in- 








vluce into the Hlouse of Comtions men of —— 

‘ © views whose influence would tend to reconcile 
parties on those oecasions which now and then arise 
nl her extreme iscompletely right, and when 

(| influence of moderate men is of much use in 
il ine the heat of party passion.” ‘ * , ' 
uy .town has twenty thousand voters, and 


that twelve th a ind are of one side in polities and 
eight thousand ef theother, would not that town be 
better repre cae 1 it th the twelve thousand and 
eight tl ousand were represented than if only the 
twelve thousand were represented?) The gentleman 
who first impressed me with those opinions as to 
three-cornered constituencies mentioned to me that 
manufacturing town where there wasa 
iderable Conservative minority men of the 
greatest respectability, men of wealth, and men of 
mm were in such astate of political irritation 


i ok erent 


very econ 


from the fact of fecling themselves reduced to the 
position of mere ciphers at elections, that they were 

tmetimes ready to suppo rt can lidates of even ex- 
treme democratic opinions.” * * . ° e 


ean wellunderstand men who are extremely intoler- 
ant and exelusive in politics objecting to give any 
voice to these whose political views are distasteful 
on mn ° hat Ta not understand oh } ft} 
»them: but beannot understand such an objection 


being urged by those whoarein favor of having pub- 
l ion fairly represented.’’-—189 MMansard, 3d se- 
ries, pp. 446-47, 


Upon the conside ration of the omg bill 
House of Commons Mr. Praed, 
uished as speaker and poet, mipeesad 


himself as follows: 


of ISSL in the 


‘If we desire that the representatives of 2 numer- 
ous constitueney should come hither merely as wit- 
nesses of the tact that certain opinions are enter- 
tained by the majority of that constituency our 
present system of eiection is certainly rational, and 
inetibers are right in their reprobation of a compro- 
mise, because it would diminish the strength of the 


evuienece toa fact we wish to ascertain. But if we 
intend, as surely we do intend, that not the majority 
only, but the aggregate masses of every numerous 
eonstituency, should so far as is |] ssible be seen in 
ifie persons and heard ia the voices of their repre- 

nts es-should be, in short, in the ol vious literal 
ense ol the word “represented” ingthis house—then, 


ir, Our prevent rule of election igin the theory wrong 
iwd absurd, and iu practice is but partially corrected 


the admission of that compromise on which so 
much virtyeus indignuption has been wasted.”’— 
>} Hansard, y. 1362, 
THE CUMULATIVE VOTE. 


By Larl 

“The first of the reforms of a conservative ten- 
dency which [ shotld suggest, and one which I 
hould consider a great improvement under any cir- 


Gre y. 
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Repre sentative Be form— bi / ort, 


cumstances but quite indispensable if any changes 












fauverable to democratic power are to be adiunitted, 
would be the adoption of what Mr. Jaimes Marshall 
has calle L the “cumulative vote;’ that is to sa 
principle of giving to every elector a 
there re members to be elected by | 
to whi hhe belongs, with the righ 
wilthese votes to a vele candidat 
them, as he may preter. The obj 
rule would be to secure to minor 
inity of making their opinions and wishes heara in 
the House of Commons. In orderthat it might fully 
toswer this purpose, theright of1 urning Inembvers 
to Parliament ought to be so distributed hi 
tuency should not have t repre- 
tocho : Sup) mineti nembers 
‘ ted together, and elector 
lto three votes, which he might unite 


wsit indidate, it is obvious that a 
reeens fourth of the whole eonstit- 
id bave the power of securing the clection 


fone member, | probable that in general three 





; ’ ‘ ’ ' ‘ ’ , , , tree 
Memoers W i 1 wt i, Creu re nling 


a different stad boop wimone Lhe voters, 

oe ' 
Lhe advantages this mode of voting would be 
t 


calculated to produce, and the justice of making 
Son uch provi nfortherepresentation of minori- 
ti or rather the flagrant injustice of omitting to 





do so, h: Ww been so well shown by Mr. Marshall in 
the pamphlet [have already referred to, and by Mr. 
Mill in his highly philosophical treatise on repre- 
sentative governinuent, that it is quite needless for 
me to argue the question as one of principle. But I 
may observe that, in addition to its being right in 
principle this measure would be ingstriet accordance 
with the lessons of experience if read in their true 
spirit. One of the most remarkable peculiarities of 
the British House of Commous as compared with 
other representative bodies is, that it has alwayshad 
within its walls members representing most of the 
ditferent classes of society and of the various and 
conthicting opinions and interests to be found in the 
ration. Much of the acknowledged suecess with 
which the llouse Commons has played its part in 
the governmentof the country has been attributed, | 
believe most justly, to this peculiarity. The changes 
made by the reform act, and especially the abolition 
of the various rights of voting formerly to be found 
in different towns, and the establishment of one uni- 
form franchise in all the English boroughs, (with 
only asmall exception in favor of certain classes of 
freemen,) tended somewhat to impair the character 
of the house tn this report. The greatly increased 
intercourse bety ween diffe re nt parts of the country 
and the rapidity with which opinions are propagated 
trom one extremity of the kingdom to another have 
had a similar tendency; and u ae re is no longer the 
sume probability as turmerly that different opinions 
will be found to prevail in diffe rent places so as to 
enable all parties to find somewhere the means of 
gaining an entrance to Parliament for atleast enough 
of their adherents to give expression to their feelings, 

* lence there is a danger that the House of Com- 
mons may cease to enjoy to the same extent as for- 
merly the greatadvantage of representing the various 
classes and opinions to be tound in the nation. That 
danger would be greatly aggravated by rendering the 
constituencies more nearly equal than they are; but 
the simple change involved in adopting the cumula- 
tive vote would do much toward guarding against it, 
since with this mode of voting it wuld be impossible 
that any considerable partyin the country should be 
left unrepresented in Parliament. ‘The tendency of 
thealteration would be conservative in the best sense 
ot the word, while at the same time in many cases 
it would have the effect of relte ving r liberal politi- 
cians trom 2 disadvantage to which they are unfairly 
subjected. On the one side it would prevent the rep- 
resentation of the large town constituencies from 
being monopolize \, as at present, by candidates ready 
to pledge themselves to the support of democratic 
measures, Even in the metropolitan boroughs we 
might reasonably expect that some members would 
be retunred really representing the higher and most 
educated classes of their inhabitants, who are now 
practically without any representation at all except 
that which they obtain indirectly by means of mein- 
bers chosen by other constituencies. Thus in the 
large towns itwould put an end tothe unjust monop- 
oly on the part of radical politicians; and on the 
other hand, in those counties where a Conservative 
majority now excludes astrong Liberal minority from 
any share inthe representation it would correct a 
similar tendency in the opposite sree. In both 
eases this system of voting would be calculated to 

ivemore weight tothe Independent electors who are 
not thorough-going partisans on either side, and to 
favor the r¢ turn ¢ if candidates dese rving their con- 
fidence.”’—Pearliamentary Governnent Considered with 
Reference to Ref orm, edition of 1864, p. 203, 








LIMITED AND CUMULATIVE VOTING. 
By John Stuart Mill. 


Assuming that each constituency elects three rep- 
resentatives, two modes have been proposed, in either 
of which a minority amounting to a third of thecon- 
stituency may, by acting in concert and determining 
io aim) at no more, return one of the members, One 
plan is that each elector should only be allowed to 
vote for two, or even heane. although three areto be 
elected. The other leaves to the elector his three 
votes, but allows him to give all of them to one can- 
didate. The first of these plans was adopted | in the 
reform bill of Lord Aberdeen’s government: but I 
do not hesitate most decidedly to prefer the seoend, 
which has boen advocated in an able an d conclusive 
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plan must be always and inevit ably un; , 
‘wuse It Cuts down the privileges of th 
the latter, on the contrary, extends they 
prepared to maintain thatthe permissi Lh 
live vyotes—Lhat is, of giving eit her one. t 
votes to a single candidate- a inits elte 
lent} ofits etfectin giving arepres tat 

s the mode of voting which gives the | 

ele ( 





‘xisting plan an elector who votes for thy 
1is vote for the three candidates whom |} of, t 
their Competitors; but among those 1 t 


i 
ful expression of the wishes of the 
( 
I 





desire the success of one imuneasurab| : ; rv ; 
that of the other two, and may be wiljip. ies ; 
quish them entirely for an ineresased 
ing the greater object. this port D \ x 
has now no means of CXpressing by hi 1 
acrifice two of his votes altogether, _ 
ean he give more than a single vote to th, ne 
lis preference, Why should the mere ty ere 
ene be alone conside re i and ho ac ul 7 alton i A 
be taken ofthe degrecotit? The power Se 
eral votes tow single candidate would by aki 
tavorable to those whose elaiws to be clos: ; spate 
rived from personal qualities and not from th —— 
the mere symbols ot an opinion; for if th : OP ae 
gives his suffrage to a candidate in considera: es 
pledges or because the candidate is of the same... at 
with himself he will not desire the success ot. es 
individual more than any other who wil! aa ° 
same pledges or belongs to the same party, \\ A 
he is especially concerned for the election of ame 
one candidate it is on account of something ‘ 
personally distinguishes that candidate tron at 
on the same side. Where there is no overruliy: |...) oak his i 
influence in favor of an individual those who kant 
be benefited as candidates by the cumulatiy . aa 
would generally be the persons of great: whot 
reputed virtue or talents.’—Thoughts on Pu ot ot 
ary Reform, second edition, 150%, ene 
snitinds 2 
at whe 
OF TRUE AND FALSE DEMOCRACY REPRESEN yfto 
OF ALL AND REPRESENTATION OF THE Ma, \ that 
ONLY. nu try 
By John Stuart Mill. racy me 
“Tt has been seen that the dangers incident to : . 
representative democracy are of two kinds: ee 
of a low grade of intelligence in the representaty eee 
body and in the popular opinion which ce 


and danger of class legislation on the pa 
numerical maiérity, these being all composed] a 
same class. We have next to consider | 
possible so to organize the democracy s 
interfering materially with the characteri 
fits of demecratic government, to do away wi 
two great evils, or at least to abate them 
utmost degree attainable by human conutriva 
“The common mode of attempting this is i ze 
ing the democratic character of the represent Sal 
through a more or less restricted suffrage. a ra 
is @ previous consideration which, duly kept in view, , | 
considerably modifies the circumstances 
supposed to render such a restriction nee 
completely equal democracy ina nation in ¥ 
single class composes the numerical majority 
be divested ofcertain evils; but those evils ar y : 
aggravated by the fact that the democracies w a tia 
at present exist are not equal, but syste t Se 








unequalin tavor of the dominant elass. ‘wo very ahaa 
different ideas are usually confounded under t sortion 
name democracy. The pure idea of democracy, Satine 
cording to its definition, is the government ot | they. Wy 
whole people by the whole people equally re; Maryl 
sented. Democracy, as commonly eonceived aba neea © 
hitherto practiced, is the government of thi Fash 
people by a mere majority of the people exviosively public: 
represented. ‘The one is synonymous with th fietiks 
equality of all citizens; the latter, strangely oo unt 
founded with it, is a gov ernment of privile great | 
ot the numerical majority, who alone posse ssp fhe el 
cally any voice in the State. This is the inevita ities fr 
consequence of the manner in whic h the votes a those ' 
now taken to thecompletedisfranchisement otmino are m 
ities, they 
‘The confusion of ideas here is great, but it ls 59 in the 
easily cleared up that one would suppose the silica! differ { 
est indication would be sufficient to place the matte: { thir 
in its true light before any mind of average inor 
gence. lt would be so but for the power of watt, least t 
owing to whieh the simplest idea if untami repres 
as great difliculty in making its way to the miada sity of 
far more complicated one. That the minority mur! ppon 
yield to the majority, the smaller number to ‘ who fi 
greater, is a familiar idea; and accordingly ™ the o1 
think there is no necessity for using their minds any these, 
further, and it does not occur to them that there very « 
- y medium between allowing the smaller number india 
to be equally powerful with the greater and blotti 8 that 
out the smaller number altoge ‘ther. In a represent- streng 
ative body actually deliberating the minor uty mus f the 
of course be ove rruled; and in an equal d ; witho 
since the opinions of ‘the constituents, when | ions ¢ 
insist on them, determine those of the representath’ oor 
body,) the majority of the people, throws eu where 
representatives, will outvote and prev: ail « Oy never 
minority and their representatives. But does! ‘use 
low that the minority should have norepresen{atty> sb 
atall? Because the m: jority ought to prevail o'' leg 
the minority must the majority have all the votes ad j 
the minority none? Isitnecessary that the min ge ‘ their 
should not even be heard? Nothing but hab = th 
old association can reconcile any reasonable | being fidat 
to the needless injustice. In a really equal de! MI 0e- stron: 
racy every or any section would be represent: Lt + only, 
disp roportionately, but proportionately. A moj! numt 
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electors would always have a majority of 
ntatives, but a minority of th i s 
haves minority of the representatives, 
' : would be as tully represents 
tv. Unless they are there is not « 
but a government of inequality 
Ohe partof the people rule over the rest. 
part whose fair and equal share of intlu- 
e representation is withheld from them, 
all just government, but abs ve all con- 
» principle of democracy, which professes 

its very roet and toundation. 
istice and violation of principle are not 
because those who sutier by them are a 
. for there is not equalsutlrage where every 
idividual does not count for as much as any 
nzle individual in the community. But it is 
y the minority who suffer. Democracy thus 
tuted does not even attain its ostensible ob- 
_that of giving the powers of government in all 
sto the numerical majority. It does something 
lifferent, it gives them to a majority of the ma- 
y, who may be and often are but a minority of 
whole. All principles are most effectually tested 
extreme cases. Suppose, then, that in a country 
rnped by equal and universal suffrage there is a 
ed election in every constituency, and every 
s ion is carried by a small majority; the Parlia- 
thus brought together represents little more 
in a bare majority of the people. This Parlia- 
proceeds to legislate and adopts important 
-ures by a bare majority of itself; what guar- 
is there that these measures accord with t! 
fa majority of the people?) Nearly half the 
rs, having been outvoted at the hustings, have 
vintluence at allinthedecision;: andthe whole 
se may be, a majority of them probably are, 
the measures, having voted against those 
vhom they have been carried. Of the remaining 
tors nearly half have chosen representatives 
by supposition, have voted against the meas- 
It is possible, therefore, and even probable, 
the opinion which bas prevailed was agreeable 
ytoa majority of the nation, though a majority 
that portion of it whom the institutions of the 
have erected intoaruling class. It democ- 
ieans the certain ascendeney of the majority 
ireno means of insuring that but by allowing 
ndividual figure to tell equally in the sum- 
Any minority leftout, either purposely or 
play of the machinery, gives the power notto 
rity, but to a minority in some other part of 








ic 





‘The only answer which ean possibly be made to 
- reasoning is that as different opinions predomi- 
in different localities the opinion which isin a 
yin some places hasa majorityin others; and 
whole every opinion which exists in the con- 
ies obtains its fair share of voices in the rep- 
ion. And this is roughly true in the present 
the constituency. If it were not, the discord- 
ie Llouse with the general sentiment of the 
would seon become evident. But it would 
longer true if the present constituency were 
h enlarged, still less if made coextensive with 
»population; for in that case the majority 

ry locality would consist of manual laborers, 
when there was any que stion pending on which 
»classes were at issue with the rest of the com- 
nity no other classes could succeed in getting 
resented anywhere. Even now is it not a great 
grievance that in every Parliament avery numerous 
ion of the electors, willing and anxious to berep- 
nted, have no member in the house for whom 

ey have voted? Is it just that every elector of 
Marylebone is obliged to be represented by two nomi- 
of the vestries, every elector of Finsbury or 
Lambeth by those—as is generally believed—or the 
) The constituencies towhich most of the 





iblicans ? 
rhly edueated and public-spirited persons in the 
suntry belong, those of the large towns, are now in 
creat part either unrepresented or misrepresented, 
Lhe electors who are on a different side in party pol- 
lucs from the local majority are unrepresented. Of 
those who are on the same side a large proportion 
ire misrepresented, having been obliged to accept 
nan Who had the greatest number of supporters 
: r political party, though his opinions may 
aifler > from theirs on every other point. ‘Lhe state 
tt! Ings is in some respects even worse than if the 
ininority were not allowed to vote at all, for then at 
ist the majority might have a member who would 
represent their own best mind, while now the neces- 
'f not dividing the party for fear of letting in its 
nents induces all to vote either for the person 

Who first presents himself wearing their colors or for 
ne brought forward by their local leaders, and 

ese, if we pay them the compliment which they 
ery seldom deserve of supposing their choice to be 
d by their personal interests, are e omy led, 


“trength, to bring forward a candidate whom none 
i¢ party will strongly object to—that is, a man 


W utany distinctive peculiarity, any known opin- 
is except the shibboleth of the party. 

’ Chisis striking slyexempli fied in the United States, 

Yhere attheelection of President thestrongest party 

rdares put forward any of its strongest men, be- 

ise every one of these, from the mere fact that he 

been long in the public eye, has made himself 

inable to some portion or ‘othe r of the party. 

hd is therefore not so sure a ecard for rallying all 


t 


r votes as a person who has never been heard of 
the public at all until he is produced as the can- 
t Thus the man who is chosen even by the 
gest party represents perhaps, the real wishes 
y of the narrow margin by which that party out- 
bers the other, Any section whose support i 
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necessary to success possesses a veto on the candi- 











date. Anysection which holds out more obstiuatels 
than the t can Inpel the others to adopt 

n ee i ly perti ty is uuliayppily 
Thor ikKely te ound among those who are hold 
ing ont their own interest than for that of the 
pul Speak generally, t] hoe ot the hiajor 
ityis determined by that portion of the body who are 
the tt t du i, the 1 na Ww tinded nd pre 
Judiced, or whe cling most tenaciously to the exclu 
ive Ciass Interest; and the ek ral rights of the 
mine y, \ e useless for the purposes for which 
votes are given, serve only for compelling the major- 
ity to accept the candidate of the weakest or worst 


portion of themselves, 

"That while recognizing these evils mnany should 
consider them as the necessary price paid tor tre 
government is in no Way surprising. It was the 
opinion of all the friends of freedom up to a t 
period; but the habit of passing them over as irre- 
mediable has become so inveterate that many persons 
seem to have lost the capacity of looking at them a 
things which they would be glad to remedy if they 
could. From despairing of a cure there is too often 
but one step to denying the disease, and from this 
follows dislike to having a remedy proposed, us if 
the proposer were creating a mischiet instead of 
offering relief trom one. Pe cople areso inured to the 
evils that they feel as if it Were unreasonable, if not 
wrong, to complain of them. Yet avoidable or not, 
he must bea purblind lover of libertyon whose mind 
they do not weigh who would not rejoice at the dis 
covery that they could be dispensed with. Now, 
nothing is more certain than that the virtual blot 
ting out of the muuority is ho necessary or nh itural 
consequence of freedom; that, far from having an 
connection with democracy, it is diametrically of 
posed to the first principle of democracy—repre 
sentation in proportion to numbers, Lt is an essen 
tial part of democracy that minorities should be 
adequately represented. No real democracy, noth 
ing but a talse show of democracy, is possible with 
outtt. 

“Those who have seen and felt in some degree the 
force of these considerations have proposed various 
expedients by which the evil may be, in a gre: 
less degree, mitigated. Lord John Russell, in one 
of his reform bills, introduced a provision that cer- 
tain constituencies should return three members, and 
that in these each elector should be allowed to vote 
only fortwo; and Mr, Disraeli in the recent debates 
revived the memory of the fact by reproeching him 
for it, being of opinion, apparently, that it befits a 
conservative statesman to regard only means, and to 
disown secorntully all fellow-feeling with any one who 
is betrayed, even once, into thinkingoft ends. Others 
have proposed that each elector should be allowed to 
vote only for one. By either of these plans a mi 
nority equaling or exceeding a third of the local 
constituency would be able, if it attempted no more, 
to return one out of three members It 











Ihesame result 
might be attained inaatill better way if,as_ proposed 
inanable pamphlet by Mr. James Garth Marshall, 
the elector retained his three votes, but was at liberty 
to bestow them all upon the same candidate.” 
The aut 
for the plan Rd personal representation pro- 
poun ded b V4 Hare over other plans of re- 
form as more ¢ "fe ctual and complete, as secur- 
ing more fully the objects and avoiding ‘the 
mischiefs me ntioned 1 in his prece ding remarks. 
IIe expresses regret, however, that none of 
those other lana had han carried into 
effect, as any of them would have recognized 
the right princ iple —- pared the way for its 
more ¢c omple te ap pi ICALI¢ a 
His preference for 0 rsonal representatio 

arises a the fact that it would provi de for 
all local minorities of less than a third in acon- 
stituency, and for all minorities made up from 
several constituencies. His views appear to 
be, to some extent, affected by the peculiar 
character of British districts. and the absence 
of great State organizations in the kingdom 
affording free play tor the cumulative vote. As 
personal represe ntation is a question not pro- 
posed for examination in the present report, or 
for exposition in the papers which accompany 
it, his remarks upon it are here omitted. But 
two additional extracts, relating to general 
considerations connected with reform in repre- 
sentation. are added below: 


hor procet ds to state his preference 


Ss 








‘The natural tendeney of representative govern- 
ment, as of medeen civilization, is toward collective 
mediocrity; and this tendency is increased by all 
reductions and extensions of the franchise, their 
effect being to place the principal power in the hands 
of classes more and more below the highest level of 
instruction in the community. Put though the su- 
perior intellects and characters will necessarily be 
outnumbered it makes a great difference whether or 
notthey are heard. In the false democracy which, 
instead of giving representation to all, gives it only 


to the local majorities, the vo of the instructed 
minority may have uo organs at all in the representa- 
tive body.” ‘In the American 
dem yeracy, Which is constructed on this faulty model, 

highly-cultivated members of the community, 
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except such of them a re will ' I 
V ‘ I ns i il i iad l 
mout ‘ e 
tonot« iotter the i\ ( : estate 
] lature ‘ itn ts thatthey w { ye no 
eh. a” 

LnevervG rn nt ( some} r 
than all the rest, and t power wh i 
c nds 7 illy to ! t we 
Partly by inter noand ] you 
ever striving to mal ‘ thir l . 
it ii I Cor t w i mea I a) 
make I I he ia ist it, any ! rt 
in agreement with its spir Let, if i n 
suppressing alli ival i | ind m every 
thing atter it Lhiedet inprovement int in 
try is at an end and decline commences. Luman 
lmprovement is a product of many factors, and no 
power ever yet constituted among mankind includes 
them all. Even the most beneficent power y con 
tuins in itself some of the requisites of g Lana the 
remainder, if progress is to continue, must be cde 


rived from some other source. No community has 
ever long continued progressive but while a conflict 
Was going on between the strongest powse v the 
community and some rival power—between the spu 

itual and temporal authorities, the militar 
torial and the industrious classes, the ! 
people, the orthodox and religious reformers. When 


i 
' 


the victory on either side was so complet: to 
put an end to the strife, and no other conflict took 
its place, first stagnation followed and then decay. 
The ascendenecy of the numerical majority les 
unjust and, onthe whole, less mischievou anh way 
others, but it is attended with the very me kind 


of dangers, : even more certainly 
Government is inthe handsof one or 
are always existent as arival power whi 
be strong enough ever to control the other, but wl c 
opinion and sentiment are a moral and evena inl 
port to all who, either from conviction or cor 
trariety of interest, are opposed to any of the tend 
en sof the ruling author 
*But when the democracy is supreme there is no 
> few strong enough for dissentient ! 
jured or menaced interests to lean upon. ‘The 
great dithculty of democratic government has hith 
erto seem: ad to be how to provide in a democratic 
society what circumstances have provided hitherto 
in all the societies which have maintained them 








- 


selves ahead of others—a social support, a point 
dappui tor individual resistance to the tendencies 
of the ruling power, a protection, a rallying-point 


for opinions and interests which the ascer ndant pub 
lic opinion views with distavor. kor want ol such a 


point @appui the older societies and all but a tew 
modern ones either fell into dissolution or b ime 
stationary (which means slow deterioratio rough 


the exclusive predominance ot a part only ot the 
conditions of social and mental well-being. ' 

. ‘The only quarter in which to look fora 
supplement or completing corrective to the instinets 
of a democratic majority is the instrueted mit 
but in the ordinary mode of constituting der 
this minority has noorgan. Considera is Liey 
resentative Government, chapte ri. Harper 4 Cullion, 
1sv2,. 

THE ARGUMENT OF LOCALITY. 

It has been said that the free vote would 
delocalize representation, and in this re pect 
would have an unfortunate effect. This may 

* . = 
be called the argument of locality, and has 
been well answered in debate abroad both by 
Mr. Mill and by Mr. Lowe. 

The argument of locality is fallacious, for 
localities would have representation under the 
new plan as much as under the present one, 


It is true that district majorities could not 
monopolize the whol . 7 iresentat ot the 
State, and here is the tru * point of th is objee- 


ion, and the only one with which we need be 
concerned. 

Now, the monopoly of representation by dis: 3. 
trict majorities is the very thing cor a lained of 
the abatement of which will constitute an evi- 
dent reform. The free vote admits of nomina 
tions by districts, or for district divisions of a 
State, (if that should be desired,) and, what is 
more material, it gives to eac hi 
est or localit ya power of self-defense which 
will prevent injustice. ‘| "ie considerations 
were pointed out by a member of the present 
committee in aspeech made at Philadelphia, 
November 19, 1867, inthe following language 





“Tt is said that a system of elections such as I have 
described would deprive particular localities rep 
resentation; that there would be a co rnation of 
great and powerful communities within a State 
against some particular districts, and those districts 
h now have Representatives would be di-iran- 








echised. This argument has been made in Great 
britain. It is likely to be repeated here, and itis 
perhaps the only one deserving any cot lerable 
attention. Of course my } ical reading avd polit- 
ical thought have been against the undue coucen- 


tration of power at any parti ular point, whether 
Washington, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, or elsewhere, 
ind I have b in favor of its distribution, as lar as 


Saad 
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Dp te,into all the local communities into which 
ser the country is divided; and this objee- 

my polut of view, deserves respecttul 

tieatinent aud respecttul answer. I have toobserve, 


iat in wy Opinion particular localities within 
tate Would bave a duc voice and due influence 
the selection of caudidates; that if they were se- 
ted by a common body, by a State convention, 
itlempt tu tdisteanchise any par icular section 
“tute would be wet by a counter eombination 

© jnterest of fair play, and that the practical 


i Vould be that there would be on the wholea 

i pution of poiitieal power in the different 

j ~or the Stare by the selection of candidates. If, 
‘ auy difeully were apprehended on this 
und there might be a rule adopted by which 

i natious should be made by districts, athiog very 
ten doue in counties and also in States. [t would 

I rule to a party in making its-clection thatthere 


hi be a distribution of its candidates according 
to chistrict divisions, either those established for 
olher purposes by some general State law or estab- 
lished by the particular party organization for its 
own purposes of selection or distribution, 

“But the conclusive answer to the objection is 
this, that any important locality would have the 
power to defend itself against such injustice, and 
that isonue of the merits of this system ot cumulative 
voting. If there was an attempt to disfranchise the 
city of Philadelphia, to prevent ber returning her 
four members to Congress, and the thing was gross 
and glaring, what could she do under a system of 
cumulative voting?) Just combine her vote on her 
‘urimen and clect them in spite of all the other 
iectors in the State, and thus any attempt at injus- 
ice in any section of the Commonwealth might be 
ented by the people aggmeved by cumulating 
eir votes upon one or more local candidates of 
erown. ‘They could deteat auy such attempt at 
njustice and defend themselves against it, and the 
ret that they bad such power of defense would 
always secure a just distribution of nominations.” 
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THE ELECTORAL COLLEGES, THEIR DEFECTS AND FAIL- 
URE, AND REMEDIES PROPOSED. 


By Colonel J. H. Wheeler, Statistical Bureau, 
Treasury Department. 


“This nation has recently passed through an ex- 
citing electioa for President, and the electors have 
met at tue capitals of each Stateand cast their vote, 

“We propose to show that the present mode of 
election of President and Vice President does not 
guaranty “‘a republican form of government” or 
eaurry out the iutentions of the framers of the Con- 
stitutionorthe will otthe people, which is the founda- 
tion ot our form of government, 

* Weare aware of the reluetanee which exists to 
disturb the provisionsof tue Constitution or the cus- 
tomsof the nation. But this very Constitution has 
been umeoded again and again, and once in regard 
to this Very question, 

** Under the second article of the Constitution the 
electors, appointed in such manner as the Legisla- 
tures of the States may direct, meet in their respect- 


ive States and vote by badot tor two persons; the | 


persou having the majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed shall be President, and the per- 
son having the next greatest number of votes shall 
be Viee President. 

* By this mode the first President (Washington) 
was elected twice, (1788 and 1792,) and John Adams 
in 1796) onee, 

‘Lu consequence of the violence to the popular 


will attempted co be done through this mode, this | 


article was amended ia 1804, (September 25,) and the 
electors required to name in their ballots the person 


voted for as Presiient. and indistinct ballotsthe per- | 


son voted for as Vice President. They are to make 
nlist ot allthe persons voted tor, and the numberof 
votes for each, which they are to transmit to the 
President of the Senate, who, in the presence of the 
Senate and House ot Representatives, shall eount the 
votes and declure who is chosen, Thus the matter 
now stands. We propose to show, as previously 
stated, that this mode as now used does not carry out 
theintention ot the tramers of the Constitution; that 


it is not a faithtal indication of popular will, and | 


therefore is subversive of the principle that lies at 
tie foundation of our Government—that the will of 
the people lawfully expressea should be inviolate. 
If this is so this mode should be abolished. 

“As tothe mntent of the fromers of the Constitution 
weare not lett in doubt. Alexander Hamilton, of 
New York, a member of the Convention which 
formed the Constitution, in No. 68 of the Federalist 


acknowledged that the mode as prescribed for the | 


election of the President by electors chosen by the 
people rors ole ctionable, He says: 

“*The Convention which formed the Constitution 
did not desire the appointment of President to de- 
pend on pre€xisting bodies of men who might be 
tampered with befourchand'to prostitute their votes,’ 

"Toe mode was suggested by the practice of the 
Germanic Confederation; and this wasthat the elect- 
ors or people should choose as their representatives 
or eleetors men of bigh character, capable and hon- 
est, above influences of place or power—for no per- 
con holding an office of trust or profit under the Uni- 
ted States can be an elector-—and these electors, 
unbinsed by party partialities and prejudices, un- 
awed by power, impervious to theseductions of place, 
but guided only by patriotism and virtue, should 
select some citizen of the nation, eminent “rom his 
services, Virtues, aud talents as Chief Magistrate, 

* [fcuus bethetrae intentotthe framers ofthe Con- 
stitution how wrdely does the practice differ from 
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the intent! Any one who has ever witnessed the “Tu 1824, underthis mode, John Quit cy Adams - 


assembling of theelectors of any State can but have placed in the prestdential ¢ luir against the ck : 

felt the ridiculous mockery with which as mere au- wishes of a majority of the people, tor lie Was ip 

tomatons they carry our the edict which a caucusor minority mn both the electoral aud Popwla; ¥, os 

convention bas already dictated, and for an elector | We have prepared a table of the popular andeleo:.. 
| to vary therefrom or dire to follow the convictions || vote. The electoral voteis given trom the orga 

of his judgment would be political suicide, although tion of the Government; the popular vote i. ,, i 





trom 1824, ‘Tnis vote has no constitutional exicts, 
anduo Federal recurd officially presents it. Priv; —s 
the adoption of the ameudinent iu 104 he yy 


choosing electors was so heterogeneous, by the ] 


it is bis constitutions) right se to do. Oae case onty 
occurs to our Memory in the history of our Govern- 
ment where an elector has ventured to exercise this 
unquestioned right. In 1820 Mr. Williata Plummer, tors 
elected in New Hampshire as an elector to choose a latures, by districts, and by the people, that ot ae 
President, voted tor John Quiney Adams (who was curate or perfect compilation concerning itis exter; 
not then a candidate or the nominee of any party) || worthy of contidence. Even atter the ad ttn -- 
against James Mouroe, He was doomed to politieal jj this amendment very many States contivy 
death, This incident was the more singular as it || ¢l 

was the only voteeastin any elcetoral college against || 

Mr. Monroe. This gave oceasion to the enustic re- 

mark of Jobn Randolph, of Virginia, in Congress, 

that “Mr. Monroe came in by unanimous consent and é , 

wept out of office by unanimous consent,’ Louisiana, South Carolina, New York, and \ 


i 
choose electors by the Legislature, (notably \ 
Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, and oceqs., 
ally Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York — 
Vermont.) In _the election of 1824 the electars { : 
President und Vice President in Delaware, Georgia 
eribont 


were chosen by the Legislatures of those States 
the election ot 1820, back towhich the table of Popt 
lar vote extends, Niles’s Register of 18th November 
1820, has this item: ‘In Maryland and Virginia +2 
election of electors excites so little interest because 
there was no thought of opposition that very fi 
votes were cast, only seventeen at Richmond.’ Hence 
of the popular vote, as before stated, no complete 
record isextant. The following table isag complete 
as possible and worthy of careful study : 


v 


That the node now used way beno indication of | OF 
the wishes of the people, may fail in many instances | 
to carry out their will, and, in fact, be at variance | 
with and in opposition thereto, the examples in our 
political history, as we will presently show, abun- 
dantly prove. | 
**In 1800 this mode had nearly placed in the pres 
idential chair Aaron Burr, for which high position it | 
is well known he did not receive a single electoral | 
or popular vote. | 


Popular and electoral vote of the United States from 1.788 to 1869. 
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| o | tm ‘ 
; - | Ge | 3 
} © | ap | Ss 
| |S beet 8 
Year. | Term. Candidates. Party. : £3 3 
= —_ 3 
& 53 2 
fe | a 
1788 1 George Washington........ is RD IOUE ..ccsduessecstncisasess 69 | 69 
1792 2 George Washington...,........... Unanimons... mh | 1382 | 182 
1796 3 TS MOIR oc cscscsexcscadied anes Federalist....... ies i. 1) 139 f - 
Thomas Jefferson. Republican... 5 68 (f 
1800 4 Thomas Jefferson. SRO PR IORI. os cases sesveseeeronensses 73 4 138 f | " 
John Adams.,,......... Federalist........... eek sslasoeamectbas 65 ; 
1804 5 Thomas Jefferson.......c...cseee Republican...... 162 176 $ : 
O, Uo FORO ances. scxvessisencines Federalist.......... i4 r ; 
1808 6 James Madison...... 122 aie 
C. C. Pinckney...... 47 1% - 
George Clinton...... 6 1 ° 
1812 7 James Madison...... erscosesee 1°8 217 $| 
De Witt Clinton... pesca! ae } 
1816 8 James Monroe........ » pee 183 . 217 
Rufus King leer epee Federalist aot 5 \ f 
1820 9 James Monroe.......... ccait MORE DIIGO ccncacicesscscissecsncal GOR 1 #235 - 
Fol SaiNGY AGOMB ssc sviccccecss| <acvorssessssessssses aa l VV ess 
1824 10 Andrew Jackgon..................., Democrat.. ns ; 99 } { 12.899 
John Quincy Adams.. Federalist............. ‘ 84 \ 261 109,32) 
William H. Crawford GO... cecane sah elauieaaated aa 41 |} +] 47, 6d 
a COG oiscsics vcis cs ctivesiccansecs UII vescaconces sauces scthiesipies aie 37 |} t 47087 
1828 ll Andrew Jackson............ceceee0e DOM OOF AG 1.0 soccer servevsesnce . 178 } 261 J boU,U23 
Jobn Quiney Adams............. Federalist.. ; 83 | f i 512.1 8 
1832 12 Andrew Jackson..... ee FS eae pencesuar eden | 219 |) | 687,502 
Henry Clay .......... cicneaieai National Republican........... 49 | | goss 550,189 
WORE WE oo cincasesvccocecsesens ee ee reer 7 | . 
NY IT ae conesnensvnnen rocenenn Anti Jackson. cccosecee] LL | By ies 
1836 13 Martin Van Buren ........... ... Demoerat...... : 170 f 771,068 
William Henry Harrison......| Whig.......c..cscscsssssseserercereses| 73 - | 
S&S WIIG occ seeeeeees semenenel | ae EL eed 769,300 
Daniel Webster.......0......0cc00 Whig 14 | 
| Willie P. Mangum.................) Whig ll er 
1840 l4 William _H. Harrison..... ...... WIE oreo eseeceeeeeneeseneerteeneens — 234 |) on 1,274,208 
Martin Van Buren................ DOMOCLAL... ncsevseersscserresnssees 6U 204 1,123,908 
James G. Birney..............00000 Abolitionist. epsounitsieee - noi? 0 
1844 15 es ee | eee Democrat........ | 170 ana 1,829,025 
Henry Clay,......0.. Whig ........ 105 275< 1,231,648 
James G. Birney... ANOLItIONISE.....ce eee eeeeereeeees ede { 06.304 
1848 16 Zachary Taylor.......... NN rind, oss aaeveuacseenaee 163 |) . ff 1,302 =i: 
IRIN oo Democrat.. wale oi 27 f 290 1,223.19 
Martin Van Buren................ Free-soil ......... : \ 21, 
1852 17 Franklin Pierce.................0+- Democrat........ pieveansl . aan ana §| 1-98.04 
| Winfield Scott... SI incnasisconcetinensvegaiiea eubhinahes 42 wat | 383 
John P. Hale...... cA ONL cacsasyne hives Ee - | 
1856 18 James Buchanan........ pte Democrat.. oe 
John C. Pré6mont co.cc. ..0c0000000 Free-soil.... ld | 29< 
Millard Fillmore......seccssesee Si eartesiniles 1 oe ( 
1860 19 Abrveham Lineoln.................. POW ac vcsccsctcrccessenenies 180 |) | 
Stephen A. Dougtas............... Democrat........ ssmielaieasnanael ‘a 12 1 | 308 4 
John C, Breckenridge............. Democrat.. everancil 72 | , 
BOM THOR oscccceis cess TF OE i ccnspetncsannienaah edsamncdsdiene 39 | ae 
1864 20 Abraham Lincoln...... PIO Oise oases casdascensimenss | 212 | $233 eine 
George B. McClellan........... .. Democrat......... seal | 21 | e18 333 
1868 21 Ulysses S. Grant......00.-0.00-6...., Republican... co 214 | 2317 9 08 837 
Horatio Seymour.....cco ..-cccce| DOMOCTAL......cvcceeresceserescosccsse 80 | |, 400,004 
*In this election (ninth term) Pennsylvania, Mississippi, and Tennessee did not cast their full electoral 
| vote, 


+ In this election (twelfth term) Maryland did not cast ber full vote. - ie lal 
tin this election (twentieth term) Alabama, ayanres. Florida, anne, aero Mississippi, Nor 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, South Carciina, and Virginia cast no electoral votes. ; : ae 
In this election (twenty-first term) Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia did not vote, and in Florida elect¢ 

were chosen by the Lesislatare, and not by popular vote. 


“(It is to be remembered that the State of South || absence of her vote does not greatly affect the co n- 
Carolina continued to choose electors by ber Legis- || pleteness or accuracy of vur exhibit. 


. ° ° ee - j nda 
lvture down to the time of the late rebellion in 1861; An examination and analysis of this table ® 


a : : * vote 
so that no popular vote from her is included in the | comparison of the electoral with the popular 


: he 

: ‘ ee , ll wi iti have laid down, that the 

above returns prior to 1868. As she is, however, a | will prove the positions we og not 
State of the third or fourth rank in population the || mode of the electoral vote, as now used, doe 
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sut the popular vote and is not a faithful re- 
¢nublic opiwwion, and that therefore it should 
ified or discontinued, 
the first case that occurs in table 
popular vote appears, the vote in the elec- 
I8v4: General Jackson received 152.8% re 
; votes and John Quincy Adams only 105,321, 
his mode of machinery the public will was 
{and Adams chosen. 
Phenext election, 1828,) while the popular major- 
sy Jackson was 137,870in atotal vote of 1,162,180, 
toral majority Was 95 in a total vote of 261; 
_the popular ratio was as 1 to 8, the electoral 
rity was as 1 to 2?,a ratio three times greater. 
the next election (1832) this disparity appears 
re glaring. While Jackson's popular major- 
sas 137,313 in a total vote of 1,257,601, or as 1 to 
- electoral majurity was 170, a ratio seven times 
sreater. 
*«In the next election (1836) the popular majority 
or Van Buren was but 2,608 in a total vote of 1,541,318, 


this 


‘ m 


(Claim of 


lethe electoral majority was 124 in a total vote | 


‘Ai: that is to say the ratio ofthe majority of the 
pular vote was but 1 to 600, while the ratio of the 


‘etoral majority was less than 1 to 6, a ratio 100 as | 


if. ° oO . e ° 

“Tn the election of 1840 Harrison’s popular majority 

was 149,00 in a total poll of 2,402,506, a ratio of 1 to 
while his electoral majority was 174 in a vote of 


or nearly ten times greater than the popular | 


rity. 


“Ty the next election (1844) Polk received but 31,000 


‘ ) 


iority in a total of 2,626,950, or 1 in 900, while bis | 


electoral vote was 65 out of 275, or 1 to 4—200 times 
popular vote, 

‘In IS48 General Taylor was in a minority of the 

nular vote; his vote being 1,362,242, and Cass and 
Van Buren had 1,515,173; and yet he received a 
jority of the electoral votes, 

“Tn 1852 Pierce’s popular majority was 202,008, in 
a total vote of over 3,000,000, a ratio of 1 to 15, while 
his electoral majority was 192 outof 206 votes, aratio 

n times as great. 

In 1856 Mr. Buchanan wasina minority of the pop- 
uiar vote. He received 1,838,229, while the vote of 
Fromont and Fillmore was 2,216,789; 
received a majority of the electoral votes. 

“In 1860 Mr. Lineoln was in a minority of nearly 

ion of popular votes, 

{ 1,866,452, while the vote of Douglas, Breckinridge, 

i Bell combined was 2,813,741; and yet Mr. Lin- 
received a majority of 123 in an electoral vote 

of 3. Lhis election demonstratesin a most conclu: 
sive manner the fallacy of the electoral mode and 
the possible misrepresentation under it of the popu- 


64) 


and yet he | 


Ile received a total vote | 


ir wil. Linevln received 180 votes and Douglas | 


y 12 out of 303 electoral votes. In the popular 
Lineoln received 1,866,452, while Douglas re- 
eived 1.375.157 votes. 

In 1864 Lineoln received 2,223,035 and McClellan 

‘eived 1,811,754 of the popular vote, while in the 
ral College Lincoln received 212 votesand Me- 

(iellan received 21; aratio of 22 to 18 in one case to 
lJto lin the other. 

“In the last presidential election (1868) Grant re- 
ceived a popular majority of 309,716 in a total of 
5722.000; a ratio of about 10 to 9, while his majority 
‘ electoral votes was 134 in atotal of 294; a ratio of 

fo, 

‘This analysis, carefully made, proves beyond all 
caviland error that there is no analogy or commu- 
nity between the vote as expressed by the Electoral 
College and the willof the people as expressed at the 

lI In every case they differ. Hence the mode 


poits, 
by electors is unfair, since it misrepresents the pop- 
war will. Justice and truth demand its modifica- 
tion or abolition. By this cumbersome and circum- 
locutory process the electors may be compelled to 
elect a candidate rejected by the people or rejecta 
candidate accepted by the people. The defeat of 


General McClellan was complete, for he carried only | 


three States—Delaware, Kentucky,and New Jersey. | 


The whole electoral vote was 233, of which a majority 
necessary for achoice wasll17. Now,achangein the 
popular vote of thirty-five thousand from Lincoln's 
would have changed the vote of every State men- 
tioned below, and carried their full electoral vote. 
These added to the vote he had received would have 
elected General McClellan. 








Lincoln’s Elect- 

States. popular oral 

majority. notes, 
New Hampshire........cc.0sseec:seseee 8,530 5 
BOUG FRIBIG..<ocscrecnorsesecersssssesee 5,632 ! 
Connecticut...... a scead atbetunekicds 2,407 6 
New York........... . 6,750 33 
Pennsylvania... 20,076 26 
Maryland.......c0s000 7,415 7 
MINES Kcciscascnscaesonceioes snake. ae 13 
RON sis ctvacnn suas pee ake a aia 1,482 3 
3,233 3 
New Jersey. ........0.. i sashtebeoien - 21 

Jelaware......... queuwecctesss eecepecnces 

ROUDE icicciouleticnininvessiensnns TOD 121 


The change of 50,000 popular votes in New York 
n 1548 from ‘Taylor to Cass, or giving one half of the 


‘tes thrown away upon Van Buren to Cass, would | 


lave thrown the 36 electoral votes of New York to 
Lass and elected him. 

Ve have shown that by the present electoral 
‘ystem a person may be made President by recciv- 
ing & majority of the electoral votes who is in 9 
Minority before the people. We have shown that 
ineoln, in 1860, in a popular minority of more than 


Miss Nove Murphe i 


a million of votes, swept the Electoral College by an 
overwhelming majority; that Douglas, who reeeived 
a popular vote equal to two thirds of Lincoln's, re- 
ceived only one fitteenth of his electoral vote: that 
Breckinridge, who was 500,000 votes behind Douglas 
received six times as wany votesin the Elcetoral Col 
lege, and Bell, who was Sie 000 votes of the people 
behind Douglas, received thrice his number of elect- 
oral votes. 

“Can any demonstration be more complete and 

satisfactory as to the utter uselessness and impolicy, 
if not injustice and iniquity, of the present mode of 
election | ¥ electoral colleges ? 
_ ** This defect in the machinery of our Government 
has been long seen by the statesmen of the nation. 
General Hamilton, one of the framers of the Consti- 
tution, acknowledges of this mode that it was ob- 
Jectionable; and when the amendment of 1804 was 
adopted he proposed another, as follows: 

***'To divide each State into districts equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representatives from 
each State in the Congress of the United States, and 
said districts to be as equal in population as possi- 
ble, and, if mecessary, of parts of counties contiguous 
to each other, except where there may be some de- 
tached portion of territory not sufficient of itself to 
form a district, which then shall be annexed tosome 
other district.’ 

** Thomas H. Benton, during his thirty years in te 
Senate, again and again brought this subject before 
Congress. 

**General Jackson, in his first annual message, 
urged an amendment to the Constitution to secure 
the election of the President by a direct and imme- 
diate vote of the people. This be repeated in five 
subsequent messages. In his message of 1829 he 


say 

** Vothe people belong the right of electing their Chief 
Magistrate. Lt never was designed that their choice 
in any case should be defeated, either by the inter- 
vention of electoral colleges or by the agency con- 
fided in certain contingencies to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. [ therefore would recommend such an 
amendment to the Constitution as may remove all 
intermediate agency in the election of President and 
Vice President.’ 


t 


’ 





r 
} 


** President Johnson, in 1845, when a member of | 


the House, and in 1860, when a Senator in Congress, 
urged similar views. As President, in a message to 
Congress, dated July 18, 1808, he tully sets forth the 
injustice and inequality of the present mode, ‘as 
virtually denying the right of every citizen of the 
United States possessing the constitutional qalifiea- 
tions to become a candidate for bigh office, and also 


| denying the right of each qualified voter in the nation 


to vote for the person hedeems most worthy and well 
qualified.’ 


‘Senator Wane, of Obio, now President of the | 


Senate, at a recent session brought this question as 
to a direct vote of the people tor President before 
the Senate, and defended the position by an able 
argument. In a recent debate on Senator Bucka- 
LEW'S amendment the present mode of electors was 
denounced by Senator SUMNER and others ‘as cum- 
bersome, effete, and inconvenient.’ The scene which 
occurred recently in the counting of the electoral 
votes in the Joint convention of both Houses of Con- 
gress shows that the system must bealtered. Mr. 
Mitcer, of Pennsylvania, introduced recently (Feb- 
ruary 8, 1869) an amendment to the Constitution to 
allow the qualified voters of the respective States to 
vote directly for President. The amendment to the 
Constitution (Article XVID of Senator Morton, 
adopted by the Senate February 9, 1369, is a propo- 
sition in the right direction—that the people shall 
select electors, and not the Legislatures, and ‘that 
Congress shall have the power to prescribe the man- 
ner in which such electors shall be chosen by the 


} . 2 
| people. 


**Connected intimately with this subject as auseful 
remedy forthe evils ot the present system is the re- 
form proposed by Senator BucKALEW, of cumulative 
voting, which is that where there are more persons 
than one to be chosen the voter shall possess as 
many votes as there are persons to bechosen, and the 
votermay bestow bis votes at hisdiscretion upon the 


| whole number of persons to be chosen, or upon a less 


number, cumulating his votes upon one, two, three, 
or apy number less thanthewhole. The plan intro- 
duced into Parliament as early as 1854, by Lord John 
Russell, is nearly similar; that in certain constitu- 
encies which return three members to Parliament 
each voter should be allowed only to vote for two. 
This plan was adopted in 1867, and is now the law of 
England. Still another plan is urged by Jolin Stuart 
Mill, in his work on * Representative Government,’ 
(proposed originally by James Garth Marshall,) that 
the elector, having his three votes, should be at lib- 
erty to give all to one candidate, or two to one and 
oneto another. This is similar to the plan intro- 
duced in the Senate January 13, 1869, by Senator 
BuckaLew, and commended by Earl Grey in his work 
on ‘Parliamentary Reform.’ The more these works 
are studied the more clearly will appear the perfect 
feasibility of the plan, and its transcendent advan- 
tages. The allied plan of personal representation 
has also been highly commended. As presented by 
Mr. Hare in an elaborate work, it contains another 
great idea, that those who did not like the local can- 
didates may fill up their ticket by voting for persons 
of national reputation. This is sometimes done in 
our country on important occasions of deen interest. 
In 1835 2 convention was called in North Carolina to 
reform her constitution. It wasthe first convention 
for this purpose since 1776, and deeply excited the 
public mind. The ablest men of the State were 


| chosen without regard to their location or politics. 


ee 
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* The natural tendency of representative covern- 
ments, intheopinion of Mr. Mill, is to ectipe 
if This will be ine: 


tr +} 
irat piss 


meecte- 
more the elective 
is extended. Edmund Burke was repudi 

ited by the electors of Bristol in 1750, tor Parliament, 
for his advocacy of the cause of the American ecolo- 
nies. He was, however, returned by another con- 
stituency, and continued during life in Parliament, 
contributing to its debates and to the glory of the 
nation. In contrast to this, William R. Davie, who 
had been a gallant and suecessful officer in the war, 
Governor of the State, (179S,) envoy extraordinary 
to France, (17) was defeated in the popular elee- 
tions in North Carolina when a eandidate for Con- 
gress and forthe Legislature by individuals without 
extraordinary merit or talent. 

There is hardly a State of our Union in which the 
congressional districts are not gerrymandered in the 
interest of party. This adds to the deterioration of 
our publie service, so that Mr. Mill declares ‘itis an 
admitted fact thatin the American democracy, which 
is constructed on this faulty model, the highly culti- 
vated members of the community, except such as 
are willing to sacrifice their own judgment and con 
science to the belestsof party and become the servile 
echo of those Who are inferiors in knowledge, do 
not allow their names as candidates for Congress 
or the Legislatures, so certain it is they would be 
defeated.” 

FEBRUARY, 1869, 


eased the 


Claim of Miss Sue Murphey. 
SPEECH OF HON. GARRETT DAVIS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In tHe Unitep States SENATE, 
January 7, 1869. 

The Senate baving under eonsideration the bill to 


pay the claim of Miss Sue Murphey for damages to 
ber property during the rebellion— 


Mr. DAVIS aaid: 

Mr. Presipent: I do not mean to discuss at 
length the important bill before the Senate, or 
the great principles which it involves. I have 
not bestowed that labor in examining this im- 
portant subject which it merits; and if | had 
had the time and the disposition I confess my 
incapacity to do the work asthe importance of 
the measure demands. I shall therefore not 


\| attempt to enter into any elaborate discussion 


of it. In the Committee on Claims I agreed 
that this bill should be reported, and in its 
principle it had the full sanction of my judg- 
ment; and I believe it is both a measure of 
high justice and the truest policy, and in both 
aspects it should receive the favorable con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

As I understand the case, Miss Murphey is a 
resident of the State of Alabama, and was 
during and before the war. She lives in the 
town of Decatur. The rebels previous to the 
taking of her property by our Army for its 
necessary and proper use held possession and 
sway of the particular district of country in 
which her property was situated. But before 
the property was taken the rebels had been 
driven away, not only from Decatur, but from 
the country contiguous to it for a considerable 
distance around. 

Their military power in part of Alabama 
had been so struck and scattered by the Union 
Army as to render it wholly improbable that 
they should ever return to possess themselves 
again of Decatur. The military commander 
of the United States conceived that his duty 
and a proper regard for the military service 
of the country required him to fortify De- 
catur. <A fort was erected ; and in the course 
of constructing that fort it became neces 
sary to use materials, and to obtain these 
materials in part it was deemed necessary and 
expedient to demolish the residence and other 
buildings of Miss Murphey, and to appropriate 
the materials to the construction of the fort. 
There was also another object of considerable 
importance, amounting, also, to a military 
necessity. The fort was so close to the house 
and other buildings of Miss Murphey thatif left 
standing they would have afforded some cover 
for the rebels if they should attempt to re- 
possess themselves of Decatur; and, according 
to the common suggestions of military caution 
and military administration, the houses were 
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SENATE. 
removed, that they should not shelter an ad- 
vancing enemy and protect him from the guns 


ot the tort. 


‘his property, then, Mr. President, was taken | 


f first, its destrue- 
tiow was necessary to make the operations of 
that fort complete and perfect by removing 
‘tions from the range of the guns; in 


‘p ibliec use in two aspects ; 


‘ yetriue 


the secoud place, the house afforded a large 


amount of material that was useful and neces- 

ary in the construction of the fort, and it 
This lady was loyal to the 
(rovernment and to her country. She had no 
sympathies with the rebellion. All the wishes 
of her heart, and all the moral influence which 
she could exercise, were thrown in the cause of 
her country and of its Government against the 
insurgents. ‘The question arises, her property 
having been thus appropriated to public use, 
is she entitled to # reasonable compensation 
for it? 

Now, Mr. President, I have been amused at 
the sophistry of the honorable Senators that 
oppose this hill. ‘They produce not analogous 
or parallel case 
fact and principle ; 

upposititious cases which they bring up, they 

argue and conclude that this bill also cannot 
rtand the test, and ought not to be passed. I 
will give an illustration: we are asked if there 
if any principle, constitution, law, or justice 
which requires Congress or the Government 
of the United States to pay for property that 
was destroyed by the enemy, to make compen- 
sation to the owner, even upon the concession 
lanswerno. There is not 
a Senator advocating this bill who has taken 
that position. ‘The support of this bill is not 
based upon or attempted to be propped by that 
principle. The principle of this bill is thus 
plainly stated: that if the Government takes 
private property for public use the owner shall 
have just compensation for it. It is simply 
the quid pro quo. 

The position that the property of a citizen 
who has performed every duty and discharged 
every obligation to his country and Govern- 
ment may have his whole property taken from 
him for the proper and necessary uses of that 
Government, for the common detense and wel- 
fare of the people of the United States, and is 
en. led to no compensation for it, shocks the 
universal sentiment of justice which our Cre- 
ator has implanted in the human heart. 

But, sir, | contend that the case is provided 
for bythe law. It is provided for by the high- 
est law of this land, by the Constitution of the 
United States, in these words: 


Vas 


a appropriated, 





w 


and after overthrowing the 


that he was loyal. 


“‘Norshall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation.”’ 

That is the plain, explicit, comprehensive 
law that meets this case, and that ought to rule 
and control it in the Senate, before the courts, 
and everywhere. I ask the honorable Senators 
who oppose the passage of this bill if this pro- 
vision of the Constitution does not cover the 
case. But Senators parry and evade by assum- 
ing that national law, the law of nations reg- 
ulating independent and belligerent States, in- 
tervenes when there is an iusurrection, a 
rebellion of a part of the people against the 
United States and their Government; that in 
such a state of case the law of nations applies, 


makes every citizen of the States in which the | 


rebellion broke out the public enemies of the 
United States; that there is no exception, and 
that those who have rushed to their country's 
standard, the emblem of its union, Constitu- 
tion, and laws, to uphold it against their insur- 
gen neighbors, who would strike it down by hos- 
ule arms, that these true and courageous pa- 
triots, tried and not found wanting by the 
bloody treason which environs them and is pant- 
ing for their destruction, are like the insurgents 
who are striving to murder both the Govern- 


ment of the United States and these heroic | 


defenders. That defenders and traitorous as- 


sailants are alike public enemies of the United || 


| any 
| written cannot be annulled, impaired, or mod- 


, but cases totally different in | 





| the country may be at war or peace. 
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ceive the assent of unperverted human reason. 
Whether or no it is indorsed by the authority 
of the Supreme Court | reject and scorn it ; 
my mind, my soul, all that 
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States is a proposition too monstrous to re- | 


appertains to me | 


which can reason or feel, instructs me that this | 


le 


monstrous position is as false in our political law 


_as it is unjust, mischievous, and revolting in 


political morals. I feel that my position is true 


and impregnable, however unable [ may be to 


mainiain it. But I will try. 


My first general proposition is, that where | 


the Constitution of the United States expressly 
establishes a principle, or makes provision for 
state of case, the fundamental law so 


itied by any implication from the Constitution 
itself, much less from the law of mations. It 
is a general principle of construction in Eng- 
land and the United States that any express 
provision in a statute, and in every instrument 
of writing, stands against all implication ; and 


| in reference to the Constitution this principle 


has the force of a trueism. ** Nor shall private 
property be taken without just compensation ”’ 
is a part of the Constitution, the supreme law 
of the land, which every Senator has supported. 

This, and every other provision of the Con- 
stitution, is, and continues to be, the supreme 
law of the land until changed by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. It was made for 
times of war and peace, and it has no sliding 
scale, no faculty of expansion or contraction as 
The Gov- 
ernment which it organizes, and all the powers 
vested, is by language whose words and sense 
and meaning are fixed and the same in seasons 
of warand peace. It creates and vests powers 
appropriate to both conditions, and there are 


| peace powers unfit to be exercised in times of 


war, and especially are there war powers that 
it would be most unfit to exercise in peace ; 
but all the powers of the Government were 
established and organized by the Censtitution, 
at the time, oy the language, and with the fixed 
meaning as our father’s made it ; those powers 
are dormant or active according to the con- 
dition of things. <A state of war neither creates 
nor evokes any new powers; it only awakens 
those that were sleeping, and they are such, 
and such only, as the language of the Constitu- 
tion, as understood by those who made it, had 
formed, fashioned, and established. This pro- 
vision of the Constitution, that when private 
property is taken for public use the owner 
shall have just compensation, applies to times 
of both peace and war; the only difference is 
the much greater frequency and magnitude with 
which it operates in the one season than the 
other, and the vastly augmented importance 


of it in war. *There is no other provision or | 


principle of the Constitution, no necessary im- 
plication from it, that suspends or restricts the 
operation of this provision as to loyal citizens 
in times of war, either foreign or domestic and 
civil. That the principle is different and con: 
trary in other nations proves nothing in ours. 
There are many provisions and principles in 
our Constitution in irreconcilable conflict with 
those of all other Governments; but ours pre- 
vail here, ours are the supreme law, and com- 
mand the universal submission and obedience 
of the people of the United States, and none 
others can be brought into conflict with, much 
less to overthrow them. 

Mr. President, the Government of the United 
States is sui generis. It was made by the 
original States, when each one was an inde- 
pendent sovereignty, and clothed with plenary 
political power. They divested themselves of 
a portion of sovereignty and political powers, 
most of which they delegated to a common 
Government; some they agreed not to exercise 
themselves, but inhibited to the Government 
they were forming. This limited alienation of 
inherent power, and delegation and organiza- 
tion of it into a common Government was 
most cautiously and deliberately performed by 








| corporated itinto the Constitution as an amend 
| ment, in these words: 





| 
| 
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a written compact, which they den; 
Constitution, and invested with the authors. 
sanctity, and name of the supreme law ry ’ 
land. The Government it created is g |i» 
popular representative Government, oj 

principles, connected with, and in som; 
essential parts and operations based y 
States and their governments. All soy 
and power which the States did not de! 

to the new Government were retained by t 
This was a self-evident truism ; but our father. 
were not satisfied that this principle shoutd jy 
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Minated 
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er 


muy 


| the plainest logic be demonstrable to exis ¥ 


the very structure ofthe Government. In thei; 
jealousy of the incroaching nature of power, 
and especially of a Government of the whol, 
upon the separate governments of the several 
parts, they, in the shortest possible time, jy. 


My 
e itl 


“The powers not delegated to the United States 
by this Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, oy 1, 
the people.” . 

Our Government has no parallel. Its 
ers were all created by and are to be |, 
for in the Constitution, and nowhere else: 


| that is to be construed by itself, in the ligh: 9; 
| the defects of the Articles of Contederati, 


of the then condition and exigencies of 1} 


| States, and of the interpretation of its dige 


ent provisions by the conventions which framed 
and adopted it. Omissions and detects in jt, 
real or supposed, are not to be supplied by 


| those who administer it attempting to close 


them out or reform them by resorting to na 
tional or any other law. The Constitution, 
with the Government which it creates, must 
stand or fall by itself, with the life-continuing 
principle of amendment in the mode which it 
prescribes. ‘This Constitution lies open betore 
every Senator, and requires him, by the sane- 
tion of his oath, to support it, to vote the fair 
and loyal petitioner, Miss Murphey, just com- 
pensation for her property taken by the Goy 
ernment for public use. 

I maintain, Mr. President, that the right of 
Miss Murphey to compensation for her prop 
erty is fully sustained by the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, in the case of Mitchell vs. 
Harmony, (13 Howard’s Reports, 134,) and 
by the Court of Claims, in the case of the Uni 
ted States vs. Grant. (1 Nott and I[lunting: 
ton’s Court of Claims Reports, 41.) ‘The first 
one originated out of a transaction during our 
war with Mexico, and the opinion in it has 
otten been brought to the attention of the 
Senate by other members as well as myseil. 
Mitchell was an officer of the United States 
Army in that war, and destroyed the property 
of Harmony in the Mexican province of Chi 
huahua to prevent it from falling into the 
possession of the enemy; and suit was brought 
by Harmony to recover the value of that proj 
erty. I will read two short passages from the 
opinion of the court: 


“Where the owner (of property) has done nothing 
to forfeit his rights, every public officer is bound to 
respect them, whether he finds the property in 4 
foreign or hostile country, or in his own.” | 

* There are, without doubt, oceasions in which pri- 


vate property may lawfully be taken possession of 
or destroyed to prevent it from falling into the hands 
of the public enemy; and also where a military of 


cer, charged with a particular duty, may impress 


| private property into the public service or take \ 


tor public use. Unquestionably in such cases te 
Government is bound to make full compensation (0 
the owner; but the officer is not a trespasser. 
13 Howard's Reports, p. 134. 

In the case decided by the Court of Claims 
the opinion was pronounced by the late Jurge 
Wilmot, and nobody will contend that either bh 
or his opinién was warped by any sympathy 
for the rebellion or the rebels. He was author 
of the famous proviso offered by him to @ 
bill of the House many years ago, and which 
has become historical, and has always borne 
his name. I will first read his statement ot 
the facts of the case, and then a syllabus of the 
principles ruled in the opinion: 

“The claim in this case is for private property 
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} and abandoned in Arizona on the 15th of 
1. by order of Capiain J. M. Moore, ecom- 
-lnited States troops in the vicinity of Tu 
was a contractor with the Government 
r commissary and quartermaster sup- 
e forts and military posts in Arizona, and 
rance of his contract had expended large 
ey in the repair and erection of flouring 
ling-houses, storehouses, sliops, and cor- 
id personal propcrty also of conside rable 
sting in part of flour, wheat, eorn, bar 
«, merchandise, furniture,ake. Inthe mills 
suses of Grant were valuable supplies be- 
»the Government. The pe ople of Tucson 
cless adventurers and intensely hostile tothe 
rent of the United States. Lieutenant Lord 
{ the citizens of the Territory as * traitors of 
epest dye;’ ‘that they openly talked seces- 
+» before the war commenced, especially those 
‘inity of Tueson.’ Captain Chapin, in his 
on, says: ‘Tucson was full of gamblers and 
lerers. Large numbers of the white people were 
verners in feeling. and ready to take up arms for 
suthern cause. Exceptions to this rule were 


A confederate flag was flying at Tucson; and 
shen the property was burnt the people assembled 
large numbers, armed, and with such threatening 
istrations as induced Lieutenant Lord to pre- 
ranexpectedattack on histrain. Fort Breck- 
ice had been burnt and abandoned on the 10th 
July, and Captain Moore had received informa- 
express that Fort Buchanan was also to be 
loned anddestroyed. He also had information 
lexan rebel forces held Fort Union, and were 
mined to occupy the Territory and cut off the 
i States troops within it. With this informa- 
ind the state of things as he knew them to exist 
fucson, Captain Mooredirected Lieutenant Lord, 
nding a company of dragoons, to destroy wae 
ment stores as he could not transport, to- 
r with such private property of Grant as might 
f yalue to the public enemy or tothe disloyal 
ple ot Tueson. On receiving information that 
Buchanan was to be abandoned he took an es- 
ind reached that fortin advance of the main 
In his reporttothe War Department hesays: 
irning the urgency of the case I sent the in- 
i written orderto Lieutenant Lord, in command 
yops en route from Fort Breckinridge. lis re- 
rt inthe ease I forward.’ Neither the order nor 
eport here spoken of are before us. Lieutenant 
Lord,in his deposition, says: ‘The property was de- 
( L in accordance with written orders given me 
Captain J.N. Moore. [did make a report of the 
tter to Captain Moore, and he approved of it 
ssid he would ineclose it in his report to the 
- Department, and that I should be favorably 
med for the manner in which I had acted.’ 
in Chapin, in command at Fort Buchanan, 
i his deposition: ‘Captain Moore told me the 
iter he arrived at Fort Buchanan that he had 
ed Lieutenant Lord, now Captain Lord, to 
y all the publie stores and all provisions that 
L been acca by Mr. Grant for the use of the 
rwovel tp Grant’s mill, and all other property 
ld not be transported or which would be of 
nefit to the people of that country.”’—1 Nott 
Huntington's Court of Claime Reports, pp. 41-42. 


The se are the general facts of that cuse, and 

v | will only read the syllabus, at the head 

the opinion of the court, of the principles 
ruled by it: 


“The officer of the United States commanding 
troops in the vicinity of Tueson, Arizona, orders his 
Ul nee ite to destroy such Governmentstores as he 

iot transport, together with such private prop- 
erty a the claimant as may be of value to the publie 
uemy or to the disloyal people of Tucson. The 
inate officer, acting under circumstances of 
liate and pressing necessity. notifies the claim- 
to save his papers, and in half an hour fires his 

s aud other property. 

oe taking of private property for use or for 

truction, when the public exigency demands it, 
re military officer commanding any part of the 


public forces, is an exercise of the right of eminent 
A Dain, 


’ Whenever the officer is justified the Government 
isliable. The state of the facts as they appeared to 
the officer when he acted must govern the decision. 
here isno discrimination to be made between 


ee to be used and property taken to be de- 
7 it is no defense thatthe circumstances must have 
ndered the property valueless to the owner if the 

er had not destroyed it. It is the imminence of 
tiger that gives the State a right to destroy prop- 
y:; but the certainty of the danger does not re- 
ve the State from li: ibility for the property which 


akes to de stroy. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask if the principles 
gnized by the opinions of the Supreme Court 
wid the Court of Claims do not fully cover the 

claim of Miss Murphey and require the passage 

of the bill under consideration? Her’s is a 

stronger case than that of Grant. He owned 

a mil and several contiguous buildings in Ari- 

zona. His mill had been grinding and hi is 

houses held commissary and quartermaster’s 
stores for the supply of the Army of the United 
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States. Therebels were dominant in Arizot 
and Pi articularly in that portion contig 


and 1 cludi ig lues bn, rand were about to move 
sce the Union tr ps in such force as to put 
beyond doubt the Ir congue st [I S superior 
ordered the officer i: ! at Tueson to 


abandon the country, 
the military material, a 
the houses, and their 
> privat t 
belongi ng to tl ie 


executed b ry t 


forces ana 


roy the mill, 





including as 
well the property of Grant as the stores 

United States. 
he subor linate, the > prope rity was 
all destroyed, and Grant brought suit in the 
Court of Claims against the United States for 
his mill, houses, and personal property. 

He owned a mill and various buildings in 
Arizona. ‘The buildings and his mill were 
stored with his private property, grain, flour, 
&ec. That country was in the posse ssion of the 
rebels at the time. The authorities of the 
United States and the troops of the United 
States commanded by its officers were unable 
to resist the rebel element. The whole country 
was alive and excited by the furor of the rebel 
lion. The authorities and armies of the United 
States could not maintain themselves there, but 
were driven by hostile demonstrations to aban- 
dou the country and to give it up to the rebel- 
lion. Under this state of affairs the highest 
oflicer in military command orders his sub- 
ordinate, Lieutenant Lord, to destroy the mill, 
the house, and its machinery, and all the build- 
ings in which the private property of Grant, 
the owner of the mill, everything 
which was liable to fall into the hands of the 
enemy and to be of any use to them. ‘This 
order is promptly and inexorably executed. 
The property is destroyed, that of a real as well 
as that of a personal or movable character— 
all is destroyed; and here is an account taken 
of the property amounting to sixty odd thou- 
sand dollars. The case comes before the Court 
of Claims for its adjudication ; and that court, 
after full and patient examination and the col- 
lection of all the facts of the case, decides that 
the officer acted within the pale of his disere- 
tionary powers in the destruction of this prop- 
erty, both real and personal. 

Mr. HOWARD. Willi the honorable Sen- 
ator from Kentucky allow me to inquire who 
was the judge of the Court of Claims that deliv- 
ered the opinion in that case? 

Mr. DAVIS. 1 have just stated it? 

Mr. HOWARD. I was not able to hear the 
name. 

Mr. DAVIS. It was Mr. Justice Wilmot; 
and I presume the honorable Senator irom 
Michigan will not doubt his allegiance and 
fidelity to the Government. 

Mr. HOWARD. Not at all. 

Mr. DAVIS. It was not delivered under the 
Wilmot proviso, either. That was offered to 
the House of Representatives more than twenty 
years ago; but this opinion was delivered under 
the Constitution, under that provision which I 
have read and upon whic h I rely for the Sen- 
ate doing justice to this lady claimant, that 
her private property taken for public use shall 
be paid for a full compensation to the owner. 

Mr. HOWARD. Allow me to make another 
inquiry. Does it ap pear in the report of that 
case that the Territory of Arizona where chat 
property was de :stroyed was in a state of insur- 
rection ? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes, sir; fully. 

Mr. HOWARD. By the proclamation of 
the President under any law? 

Mr. DAVIS. !t appears here by a recita- 
tion of the facts. I read the statement of the 
facts in the commencement of the opinion, 
that the Senate might be possesse d of all the 
facts and features of the case and apply prop- 
erly the principles of the Constitution ‘and of 
the law to them. 

Now, sir, let us contrast the condition of 
Tucson with that of Decatur. The rebels had 
been driven, scattered, disheartened, and de 
moralized ; driven forever from Decatur. There 
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never has beena rebel tlag or a rebel foot mak- 


’ . % . 4 
Ing conlict with the authority aud iaws ot the 


L nited States in Decatur since months be.ore 
tiiis property was take nh froi 1 1S OWhel and 
appropriated to the public use. ‘Lhe repos 
Session ie! nq my ltrom Mic ih 

an prel rsi ‘ pohrase, Of Decatur by the arms 
Of the ( is at Had become complete, 


F ; : 
absolute, permanent: and the question ts, aller 
it was thus peacetully, 3 

: 


} rmanently, fully ri 
possessed by the 


arms and the authority of 
the United States, and the private property ot 
this lady was taken for the palpable and urgent 
military necessity of constructing a fort tomake 
it an outpost anda guard against southern raid- 
ers, and the residue of these houses we re swept 
away that cannon mig rhit play tree ly upon them 
if they returned to assault the place, whether 
property taken for this purpose forms a case in 
which the owner is entitled, unde r the ia r 

ative declaration and principle of the Cousti 

tution to have ‘* full remuneration.”” in the 
language of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, for the | property thus taken. 

Mr. President, there is a principle in. this 
case. Gentlemen cannot destroy or overthrow 
or weaken this case by bringing up the case of 
property destroyed by rebels. There is no 
analogy in fact or principle between them. The 
cases are wide apart. My honorable friend 
from New York [ Mr. Conkuing ] the other day 
said that it becomes necessary to take and 
destroy private property in battle. I admit it. 
Then he triumphantly asked will gentlemen 
contend that property of rebels de stroye d in 
battle, in the conflict of arms, should be paid for? 
There is no analogy at all between the cases. 
Sir, that exercise of power has the explicit 
authority of the Constitution. It is not only 
the power but the bounden duty of the General 
Government to suppress insurrection and rebel 
lion ; yea, by force of arms ; and whenever life 
or property is destroyed in this conflict of arms 
which the United States Government is author 
ized to wage in the suppression of rebellion it 
is prope rly destroyed, literally, in obedience to 
the principle and command of the Constitution. 

Mr. WILLEY. Will the Senator allow me 
to furnish him with another authority just in 
point ¢ 

Mr. DAVIS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. WILLEY. Idosowith only the greater 
pleasure to answer the question propounded to 
me by the Senator from Indiana [| Mr. Morro | 
yesterday. I propose now to auswer that ques- 
tion in the language of Vattel, page 402 ot lis 
work on the Law of Nations, where it will be 
found as follows: 

**Is the State bound to indemnify individuals for 
the damages they have sustained in war? We may 
learn from Grotius that authors are divided on this 
question. The damages under consideration are to 
be distinguished into two kinds, those done by the 
State itself or the sovereign and those done by the 
enemy. Of the first kind, some are done deliberately 
and by way of precaution, as when a field, a house, 
or a garden belonging to a private person is taken 

or the purpose of erecting on the spot a town ram- 
part or any other piece of fortifieation, or when his 
standing corn or hig store-houses are destroyed to 
preventtheir being of use to the enemy. Suc h dam- 
ages are to be made good to the individual who should 
bear only his quota of the loss. But there are other 
damages cuused by inevitable necessity, as, for in- 
stance, the destruction caused by the artillery in re- 
taking a town from theenemy. These are merely 
accidents; they are misfortunes which chance deals 
out to the proprietors on whom they happen to fall. 
The sovereign, indeed, ought to show an equitable 
regard for the sufferers if the situs ition of his affairs 
will admit of it; but no action lies against the State 
for misfortunes of this nature, for losses which she 
has occasioned, not wilfully, but through n« ity 
and by mere accident, in the exercise of he: rights. 
The same may be said of damages caused by the 
enemy.” 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator 
from Kentue ky permit me to say a word? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly ; | 
explat nation. 
uf > aston 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. 1 ident, 

lo L understand the Senator from West Vir- 


ginia to hold that that authority has any appli- 
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cation to this case? That authority is simply 
thi vhich nobody inthis Senateand no court 
in the world, ] suppose, would ever dispute ie 
that wherea nationtakes from itsown citizen a 
locality in order to erect a fortification it is 
proper for it to pay forit. That is all of it. 
i will read it: 

“The damages under consideration are to be dis 
tinguished into two kinds, those done by the State 
itseitor the sovereign and those done by the enemy. 
Otthe first kind, some are done deliberately and by 
way of precaution, as when a field, a house, ora gar- 
jen belonging to a private person is taken for the 
purpose of erecting on the spota town rampart or 
any other piece of fortification, or when his standing 
corn or hisstore-house aredestroyed to prevent them 
being of use tothe enemy.” 

Simply declaring that a nation should pay 
where it takes the property of a subject to erect 
na fortification. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam much obliged to the hon- 
orable Senator from New Jersey for having so 
promptly after the production of this authority 
by the honorable Senator from West Virginia 
reread it to the Senate. The only effect is to 
imprint it doubly deep upon the understanding 
and the conscience of Senators. The case put 
by Vattel is precisely analogous to the one un- 
der consideration, as I will proceed to show by 
the facts. [was aware of the fact stated by 
Vattel,thatin relation tothe proposition whether 
a country was or was notresponsible to its own 
people for the destruction of property by a 
public enemy the authorities were divided, 


Grotius lays it down explicitly that it is the | 


duty of *» Government to protect its citizens, 
and that that duty is not performed where the 
neglect of the Government permits the private 
property of a citizen to be destroyed, and there- 
fore the Government is responsible for the 
value of the property so destroyed. T adinit that 
we do not contend for that principle now; I 


admit that that principle is rejected by all the | 


Governments of the earth; but I believe that 


the principle is sound and just, and ought to | 


prevail here and everywhere, that Government 


ought to be constructed upon the principle of a | 
mutual insurance company against foreign and | 
domestic enemies; and wherever any member | 


of this mutual insurance company is subjected 


to a loss by the destruction of his property by | 


a foreign or domestic enemy he has a claim on 
the company for the value of his property, and 
there is no Government that gives complete 
protection upon any other principle. 


The case putin Vattel is precisely analogous | 


to the case under consideration. I ask any 
Senator who opposes this claim if Decatur was 
ever possessed or molested by the rebels after 
this property was taken? From a considera- 
ble time before the property was taken did not 
the authority of the United States, civil and 
military, prevail ac and rule over Decatur and 
its vicinage for a very considerable area? 
Were not the Army and the authorities of the 
United States at the time in the undisputed, 
undisturbed, and peaceable possession of De- 
catur? Was there any conflict of arms raging 
in Decatur or around between the rebels and 
the United States Army? None. Qn the con- 
trary, Decatur had been reduced to obedience ; 
the authority of the Government, civil and mili- 
tary, was reéstablished not only peacefully but 
permanently, That peace and permanence 
have never been disturbed to this day. The 
rule and the authorities of the United States 
were as fixed, as undisturbed, as permanent 
in Decatur then as they were in Washington 
city. All the facts and principles of law, con- 
stitutional, statutory, or private, that would 
have required the owner of property in Wash- 
ington city at that time whose property had 
been taken for the public use to receive full 
compensation for it applied to Miss Murphey 
and to Decatur. 

There is no principle announced in the prize 
cases or in the case of Mrs. Alexander's cot- 
ton that is at all in conflict with that position; 
but, on the contrary, the reasoning and the 
principles conceded by the court in Mrs. Alex- 


ander’s case fully authorize, and not only au- 
thorize but require the payment of this claim 
to Miss Murphey. What was it? There was 
a fort constructed by the rebels on the Red 
river between Alexandria and the Mississippi: 
I do not recollect the name of it at this time. 
General Banks and Admiral Porter made an 
invasion of the Red river country. They took 
possession of this fort, which was abandoned 
hy the rebels; they penetrated the rebel coun- 
try back some hundreds of miles, but eventu 
ally met with areverse and a repulse that forced 
country. From the time 
of their first invasic. of and entry upon this 
country until they were forced by superior 
numbers to leave it was less than eight weeks. 
It was contended for Mrs. Alexander, or for 
the persons who cliffmed that property as her 
cotton, that this was a permanent reconquest 
and reoccupation of tue country by the Ameri- 
can armies, this temporary, uncertain, fugitive 
occupation of eight weeks; and the Supreme 


them to evacuate 
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| and reoccupation of Fort De Ruscey an. 


| pensation for property taken in Decatur },. 


Court simply decided that that was not such a || 


permanent, peaceable reoccupation ofthe coun- 
try as changed its character from enemy's 
country to the country of the United States. 


The honorable gentlemen who oppose this | 


bill are guilty of another fallacy or self delu- 
sion. They hold, at least their argument so 
treats the subject, that the southern States 
were States in rebellion or unfriendly to the 
United States by their boundaries; that the 
whole of the State of Alabama must neces- 
sarily have been reduced to obedience to the 
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nad 
all 


the country in that vicinity had been eff... 
the armies of the United States, it would 


I 


i 


been such a reoccupation and would ha: : 
changed its relations to the General © es 
ment as to have made it friendly and 
enemy's territory, and that a loyal .; 
inhabiting the country thus reoeeun)\ d by 
eathorines ofthe United States would 


eaiitled to compensation for property ta! 


iat 


nid 
public use. 

Sir, that position is impregnably estal}ic 
ie cording to the fulse reasoning and prine F 
of the Supreme Court. Lam not now con: 
verting the authority of that decision, | . a 
taking it as settling the law of the ease ¢., 
rectly and conclusively, from which I tor,)!, 
dissent; but upon the premises and the prin. 
ciples ruled by the Supreme Court itself \4j.. 
Murphey is undeniably entitled to full eo. 


longing to her tor public use. 

Having said thus much in relation to the 
case itself, I desire to add a few words in po!4 
tion to the true principles that I think ough: +) 


| govern such questions in the Supreme € 


| in that respect. 


laws and authorities of the United States to | 


withdraw from it the character of enemy's 
country. The Supreme Court have established 
no such principle. The Supreme Court neither 
in the prize cases nor in the case of Mrs. 
Alexander's cotton treat insurrection and re- 
bellion by State boundaries, but they estab- 
lish distinetly this principle: that wherever a 
State or any portion of a State, however small 
the part and fraction, has been taken posses- 
sion of by the American arms and anthority, 
to the extent that it is thus repossessed by the 
American Army and authorities it is not 
enemy’s country, but the country of the United 
States. I ask the Senate to take note of that 
discrimination. Alabama was not an enemy’s 
country, according to the reasoning and the 
positions of the Supreme Court, by its State 
boundary. It was only enemy's country as por- 
tions of it were occupied by the armies of the 
enemy and they were able to expel and ex- 
clude the authorities of the United States; 
and whenever and wherever the armies and 
authorities of the United States set foot upon 
Alabama, in Decatur or anywhere else, and 
held permanent possession—a possession that 
defied the assaults of the rebels, that main- 
tained the laws and authority of the United 
States and excluded beyond all question all 
rebel authority—the Supreme Court decide 
expressly that that portion of the State is not 
enemy's country but is friendly country, the 
country of the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, what was the state of 
facts in relation to Decatur and all north Ala- 
bama? The rebels had been expelled from 
the most of north Alabama. They were driven 








from it by the superior power of the Union | 


arms. They no longer held sway there. Their | 


armies, their civil authority, everything that 


appertained to rebeldom, had been swept from | 


north Alabama. The rebellion was no longer 
present, much less ruling in Decatur. It had 
no power in Decatur, no influence there, no 
control, any more than it had in Washington city 
or in the State of Michigan ; and the Supreme 


Court decided expressly in Mrs. Alexander’s | 


case that whenever a part of the country that 
had been in a state of insurrection and rebel- 
lion was thus reoccupied by the United States, 
and its possession and power was peacefully and 


permanently established, the laws of war were | 


no longer applicable to that territory or its peo- 
ple. They say explicitly that ifsuch a reconquest 


lhat courtare but men; and we are their equs|s 
It is an august tribunal, |; 
is clothed with grander and more impor 

powers than any court that ever was organized 
ow the faceofthe earth. It was presided over 
for more than thirty years by Chief Justice 
Marshall, one of the greatest if not the yer 
greatest legal intellect that this country bys 
ever produced. But even when that august 
and powertul intellect, with his boundless leary. 
ing, legal and promiscuous, was presiding over 


(| that court he committed one of the most pal 


pable errors that ever a judicial tribunal was 
guilty of. I will state it in a very few words, 
Congress passed a law incorporating a Jot 

tery in the District of Columbia, and author 
ized it in general terms to establish offices for 
the sale of tickets. In Virginia there was a 
law of the State prohibiting the sale of lottery 
tickets and making it a penal offense to veud 
lottery tickets within the State and many o! 
the other States had similar laws. The case of 
Cohens vs. The State of Virginia came up ' 

the Supreme Court for adjudication, Cohens 
established a lottery office in Richmond. He 
was proceeded against, prosecuted, and fined 
under their State law for vending lottery tickets 
against that law. He brought the ease up to 
the Supreme Court; and what was the posi: 
tion, not the principle, tha: Chief Justice Mar 
shall ruled, and to an asseni to which he cajoled 
the other members of the court ? It was simply 
this: Congress has the power of exclusive legis 
lation in all cases whatever in the District of 
Columbia. What is the power of Congress 
under that provision? It has just such powers 
within the District of Columbia as a State 
Legislature may properly exercise within the 
limits of each State; and yet Chief Justice Mar. 
shall ruled that under that provision, singly and 
alone, where Congress passed such a law as 
they did in that case it authorized the estad 
lishment of lottery offices in every State in the 
Union; andalthough any and every State might 
have laws makingit penal and criminal to vend 


| lottery tickets within their respective States 


those laws would fall before the power of such 
an act of Congress! Sir, I say a more ut 
sound and untenable opinion never was ret 
dered by human reason. iy 
Gentlemen find it very convenient to Invone 
the authority of the Supreme Court where | 
will sustain their principles, their policies, an! 
their purposes; but whenever the Supreme 
Court has adjudged principles that are host)" 
to their purposes they are as prompt to re}! 
diate and reject those decisions. lay down 
this principle to my honorable friend trom 
Michigan, { Mr. Howarp,] who isan able law: 
yer, as well also to the honorable chairman 0! 
the Committee on Claims, [Mr. Howe. ] who 
is certainly one of the ablest lawyers in this 
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». tbat the only authoritative power of a 
sior court over au inferior court is in the 
, decided, and no other. The judgment of 
Justice Marshall to which | have referred 
ruled the decision of the courtin Virginia. 
eyer a similar case arose that court in 
‘ia might reject the authority as estab- 
i by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of 
ys, and ought to do so, and in rejecting 
. authority of that case it would commit no 
npt; it would violate no legal or consti- 

yal obligation upon it. The only remedy 
the second dissent of the interior court 
the principle of the previous case would 

to take that identical case up to the Supreme 
art aud have the judgment in that particular 

; ase also reversed. ‘Lhat is the only legal, 
| tliy efective, authoritative power which any supe- 
5 : -or court has over an inferior court. It can 


principle in a case directly coming up to it, 
where it certifies its decision in the particular 
ase again to the inferior court. 

| therefore say that the authority of the Su- 
»reme Court in the prize cases is against the 
Constitution ; that the ruling and principles 
iecided by the Supreme Court in the Alexander 
a ie ton case are against the Constitution. They 





iwht not to be respected by any court; they 


a ight not to be respected by any citizen. They 
ight only to be respected by the inferior 

“hte ee int in another case of the same kind going 
aia ip from the inferior court to the superior court 
a and the judgment being pronounced in that 
seh iii dentical case. That is certainly a sound prin- 
Se Now, Mr. President, I have a few remarks 
nal we to make upon general principles. Every polit- 


tea cal corporation has one common power, and 
an that is the police power. 


wht not to be respected by the Senate ; they | 
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yly coerce Obedience to its mandates, to its | 


down Shays’s rebellion their power ceased ; it 
was exhausted. It Shays and his rebels were 
to be pursued afterward they were to be pur- 
sued as criminals under the statutory and civil 
laws of Massachusetts in her civil courts, who 
were vested with authority to trv such offenses. 

Mr. President, precisely analogous is the 
power vested in Congress by the Constitution 
to suppress insurrection and rebellion. ‘They 
may do it by using the armies and calling out 
the militia of all the States. They may do it 


; and 


by force of arms, by the conflict of arms 


| in that conflict of arms they may meet prop- 


erly and constitutionally the insurgents in bat- 
tle as though those insurgents were a foreign 
invading enemy: but the power of Congress 1s 
simply to suppress the insurrection, and when 
the insurrection is suppressed the power is ex- 
hausted as completely as the power of a State 
government is exhausted when it puts down a 
rebellion against the State, as in Rhode Island. 
Just asa city government may use the same 
means, an armed force to put down an insur- 
rection against it, and as that whole power 1s 


| exhausted when the insurrection is put down, 


It has the power to | 
naintain order within its jurisdiction and to | 


ins 4 for eutoree the execution of such laws as it may | 
5 ae enact. That is the great internal peace power 
F lotters t every political community, It exists in 
Sai cities. [t exists in Baltimore; it exists in 
ean ol New York. It exists in the States of the Union. 
eas lt exists in a different form in the United | 
e up | States, Let me proceed to illustrate it. A | 
Cohen mob rises, as it often has risen, in the city of | 
a Baltimore. It resists the execution of the city 
So Bead ordinances and laws and the authority of the 
+ Siekots ily courts, It overthrows them for the ume, 
e up to It supersedes its regular and legal jurisdiction 
1e posi by an anomalous, irregular, and revolutionary 
aa the jurisdiction, What is the police power of the 
cajoled proper government of Baltimore? It may sum- 


mou to its aid military power, and by the assist- 
ance of armsit may reduce those who are resist- 
ing the city government to obedience to its 
law. It may meet them in battle. It may 
shoot them downin battle array. It may exer- 
= iste cise all the powers and do all the acts in that 
bts the particular service that two conflicting armies 
acting under any authority may do. But when 


ce Mar ; tote! . 
oly and the mutiny is subdued and the mutineers are 


3 simply 
re leg $s 
trict of 
ongress 
powers 


law as ; ‘ 
government over the subject is exhausted and 
the former state of things 1s restored, as though 


 estad 


+} 


e in Lie 


emight there had never been such irregular and violent 
to vend resistance, 


Now, take the case of a State. There was 


an insurrection in Massachusetts when the Con- 


fas 
» States 


yf suca ° 
on in ‘titution was cradled, called Shays’s rebellion. 
san nam It obtained in Worcester and that portion of 
the State. It took possession of two or three 
invoke counues, It expelled the government of Mas- 
ieee i sachusetts and all of its tribunals and all of its 
ies, and ‘aws and authority from those counties. The 


upreme foverament of Massachusetts moved upon this 


reduced to obedience the power of the city | 


hostile rebellion with military power and with perfect 
erin 4uthority to put down the rebellion by military 
y down power, The rebellion was put down. Shays 
a from imself was pardoned, and afterward hecame 
Je law: 4” applicant to Congress for pay for his revo- 
als ‘uionary services, and had a bill passed to | 
a tale teward him. But so soon as the State gov- 
a his *roment and authorities of Massachusetts put 





so is the power of Congress and otf the Gen- 
eral Government in relation to the suppression 
of an insurrection exbausted when the insur- 
rection is put down and the people have sub- 


mitted fully and completely to the authority of | 


the Government of the United States. 

In addition to the police power in political 
communities some of them have the war 
power. ‘The police power enables a city to 
suppress an insurrection against its govern- 
ment. Thatis notawar power. Boston, N@w 
York, and Baltimore have no power to declare 
war, tO wage war, *- the sense in which that 
term is understood — hen it is used in relation 
to conflicts between foreign States with bel- 
ligerent obligations and duties. A State has 
no power to wage war. ‘There is but one power 
to make war—the Government of the United 
States. I do not mean a mere contest, of 
course. 


by States, cities, or people; but I mean war as 
it is understood by publicists and by the law 
of nations. 1 say that war as thus detined and 
understood can be made in the United States 
only by one power, and that is the power of 
Congress. From whence is that powerderived? 
From the Constitution. ‘The Supreme Court 
years ago expressly decided, and in the prize 
vases decided, that the General Government 
has no power to declare war against a State. 
| go further than that: I say that the General 
Government has no power to make war against 
a State without a formal declaration or proe- 
lamation. It may be made in act and in fact 
without proclamation. The General Govern- 
ment has not only no power to declare war, but 
it has no power to make war against a State. 
When it enters into a conflict of arms with the 


| people of a State it is not war; it is not the 


exercise of the war power. The war power is 
not to be and cannot be legitimately exercised 
againsta State. It is the exercise of the police 
power against the enemy, however numerous, 
and whether they are State oflicials or not, to 
compel them to obey the laws and authority of 
the United States, to ground and surrender the 
arms which they hold in their hands in violent 
and bloody resistance to the authority of the 
United States. When that work is accom- 
plished every vestige of power of the General 
Government, much less of Congress, ceases. 

I admit that it is a universal principle of 
national law that whenever two nations are at 
war with one another, whether by declaration 
or proclamation, or war in fact without either 
declaration or proclamation, the laws of na- 
tions treat every subject or citizen of one of 
the States as the enemy of the other State; 
but I assert that that principle has no applica- 
tion to the American scheme of government; 
it has no application in our country. Let me 
advert to one or two of its absurdities. What 


That is the general phrase that char- | 
acterizes all disputes by force of arms, whether | 
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is the extent to which this principle prevatls 
according to Vattel and all other writers apon 
national law and as recognized by the decision 
of the Supreme Court? Iwill read only a 
or two from acase decided by Chief Justice 
Marshall: 

* Respecting the power of Government no donbt is 
entertained. That war gives to the sovereign tull 
right to take the persons and confiscate the property 
of the enemy wherever found iseoneeded. The mit- 
igations of this rigid rule, whieh the humane und 


line 


wise policy of modern times has introduced into pi 
tice, will more or less affeet the exercise of this right, 
but cannot impair the right atself{. That remains 


undiminished, and when the sovereign authority 
shall choose to bring it into operation the judicial 
department must give effeet to its will. But until 
thet will shall be expressed no power of condemua 
tion can exist in the court.” 

The main question in that case was whether 
a simple declaration of war involved the con 
fiscation of property, or whether it required a 
special act of Congress. But here is the prin 
ciple laid down broadly and explicitly: 

* That war gives to the sovereign full right totake 
the persons and confiseate the property of the enemy 
wherever found is conceded.” 

Under that principle what would be the effect 
upon citizens of Tennessee or Alabama, or any 
other of the States the people of which were in 
rebellion, resident in the loyal States?) They 
are enemies without regard to the place that 
they inhabit at thetime. They may live within 
the United States; they may have any amount 
of estate, real and personal, in the United 
States; and yet by this principle they are 
equally public enemies, whether they are tem 
porarily resident here or whether they are at 
their homes in the country with which we are 
at war. That is the principle. Is there any 
man so mad in his partisanship as to apply 
that principle to the people of the United 
States? The Supreme Court have seemingly 
given it some countenance, but they have done 
this by the stress of public opinion, by the 
danger of the success of the rebellion. They 
were frightened out of their propriety and of 
their correct legal learning by the immense 
exigency in which the country was placed. 

But l ask the honorable Senator from New 
Jersey, [Mr. Fre.incuuysen, | does he main- 
tain that the national law in relation to war 
and the subjects or citizens of two independent 
States at war, both in relation to their persons 
and property, had application in the late re- 
bellion to the people of the States where the 
insurrection broke out and existed? Let us 
examine that position fora moment. There 
was Mr. Justice Wayne, a member of the Su 
preme Court, whose home was in Georgia. 
lhere was Mr. Justice Catron, at the break- 
ing out of the rebellion a resident of the State 
of Tennessee. Both States had gone into the 
insurrection. There was Andrew Johnson, 
after the rebellion had broken out nominated 
by the party in power to the office of Vice 
President. Now, what is the effect of the 
doctrine that gentlemen contend for? That 
because those States had seceded and erected 
the standard of revolt against the Government 
of the United States every citizen of those 
States, whether then there or temporarily in 
this city or in any other friendly State of the 
Union, was a public enemy to the Government 
of the United States and subject to all the pen- 
alties to which a public enemy is subject! 
Why, sir, in the case from which I have just 
read, the case of Brown vs. The United States, 
Chief Justice Marshall decides expressly that 
where two countries are at war and a citizen 
ora subject of one of them is found within the 
boundary and under the jurisdiction of another 
he may be proceeded against as a public enemy 
both as to his person and his property. 

Sir, you elected a Vice President, who suc- 
ceeded to the first office in this country, in 
violation of any such principle as that. It is 
no principle. It has no truth; it has no jus- 
tice; it has no proper application under our 
system. You permitted Mr. Justice Wayne, 
who had been upon the Supreme bench for 
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thirty vears, to continue in long service in that 
‘ [ >the Close Ol his hife, Yi ui never dis- 
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honorable 
said yes- 
Army of 
d service in put 
L pon the monstrous, 
shocking position assumed by gen- 
every one of those sol- 
entered into the Union Army 
was a public enemy, and upon his capture by 
the rebels, according to their principle, was 
liable to be tried and shot as a traitor to his 
own country and Government ! 

Sir, we had the mockery of an impeach- 
identof the United 
splendid and iniquitous pro- 
was ever indulged in by a great 
people. It required two thirds 
of Congress to impeach him. According to 
this theory you hada much more plain, direct, 
and practical remedy. You had only to declare 
that he was an alien enemy because he was a 
resident of the State of T'ennessee, a State in 
You had a right under this princi- 
ple to order him to prison, to expel him from 
the country, and to take all his personal prop- 
erty and real, if he had any, within the other 
States, and to treatin ike manner Mr, Justice 
Wayne aud Mr. Justice Catron. 
principle you put the brave, potent, and de- 
voted men who rushed into the Union Army 
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other States in the position of public enemies, 
and you mabe cted them to trial as traitors to 
their own country and cause and to be shot 
because of the patriotism that they exhibited 
in rallying to the flag of the Union. 
Mr. President, there is @ reason 
pr neiple. 
wherever two sovereign States are at war the 
national law permits the subjects or citizens 
of cach to be treated by the other as public 
euemies in all their rights of property and in 
all their personal rights; but I say that no such 
principle as that applied to the late insurrec- 
tion, and | say the Supreme Court have given 
no such extreme, unjust, and revolting appli- 
cation of that principle. And why is this so? 
Ifere is a reason to which | would ask the con- 
siderate attention of Senators for one moment: 
the reason that the subject or citizen of a State 
at war with another State may be treated, as 
lie is treated by the law of nations, as a public 
enemy to that State is that the government of 
that other State has the legal and undoubted 
power to establish his status. ‘That yovern- 
iment las the power to declare war, to make 
war, tO Wage war against the other State with- 
outa declaration of war. That is a principle 
which no one will dispute and which the world 
in eve ry age has conceded. Does any suc th 
reason as that app rly or can it apply to the 
case of this insurrection? | ask the honorable 
Senator from Michigan what power had the 
State of Alabama or qhe congress of the south- 


in every 


ern confederacy to make a true and loyal eciti- | 


zen of the United States, male or female, a 
traitor? None. 
as between independent States which gives to 
every subject or citizen of the particular State 
the character of a public enemy is an act that 
is lawful, legitimate, and properly performed 
by the government of that subject or citizen. 
Phat is the reason upon which the whole power 
that is the philosophy of it. How 
can you apply that to the anomalous case of 
the rebellion? 

Sir, the State of Alabama had no power to 


Is based; 


at cede, 
and void. 

rhe act 
was equally void and inoperative. Instead of 
exercising a power over the people of their 
States in relation to their position to the Gen- 


cHect. 


By the same | 


1 admit the principle to be that | 


The act of secession was utterly null | 
It had no constitutional or legal | 
of the confederate congress | 


( f 


| when the acts of the State conventions, 


om Virginis 1, Tennessee, Arkansas, and the | 
| in my State, when my mind is as deeply en; || 


, daring, 
| never 
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and overthrowing all constitution and law when 
they their relations with the 
General Government. Can humanreason, can 


the legal learning 


sougut to sever 
-constitutional, stulutory, 
and national—of the honorable Senator from 
Michigan sustain the theory that we have now 
been discussing by the authority of Vattel and 
other writers on national law? When they are 
treating of a war between separate States, war 
declared legitimately by the proper power, 
war declared by the power that has the right 
to command every citizen or subject within the 
country and to make him arebel, and to throw 
upon him all the responsibility of a rebel in 
case of refusal—has that any application here 
of the 
State Legislatures, of the southern contederate 
congress, were all but so many crimes com- 


| mitted by a parcel of individuals who exer- 


cised no more constitutional or legitimate 
power than if they had been self-constituted, 
self-organized ? 

No, Mr. President; it was a concession to 
fear when the Supreme Court intimated any 
sanction to such monstrous and mischievous 
principles. As the cause of that great fear 
and that great exigence begins to pass away 
the unsoundness, the absurdity, the eminent 
mischief of this principle will be found from 
day to day more palpable. It is an intermin- 


GLOBE 


able source of confusion, injustice, and oppres- | 


sion. The idea that when a set of rebels, 
traitors, and criminals who may happen to 


have the ascendency by military power or force | 


Davis. 


| enemy and liable to be treated in my p 
and property as a public enemy.”’ 


graved with the greatness and justice and obli- |' 
| gation of the Government of the United States 


as any man’s, when my heart beats as 


Government as any man’s, these wrongdoers, 
not only against my consent and act 
detiance of it, can place me in a position where 
| beeome the public enemy of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States, is 
too monstrous to receive the sanction of human 
reason when deliberately and wisely considered. 
lt is a most toul and atrocious heresy. 

Why, Mr. 
fora popular system of government to exist un- 
der the operation of such a principle, 


announced. Here is the State of Ten- 
nessee, whose people voted against secession 
by a majority of sixty thousand, and yet they 
were dragged into secession by the State author- 
ities. That those men holding an army organ- 
ized and equipped, the great mass of the people 
being unprepared, should have the power to 
drag this vast mass of people of the State of 
lennessee, loyal and true to their Government, 


| into a position where that Government would 


Wite act of the Government it 


| and whose continuance 
| of the people of the State have risen and there- | 


| and assault in every 


eral Government and in conformity to the Con- | 


stitution and laws, they were directly attacking || 


be bound to recognize and to visit upon them 
all the pains and penalties of consenting rebels 
and traitors, is the most monstrous position 
that ever was promulged. As the honorable 
Senator from West Virginia and the honorable 
Senator from Wisconsin said, if this principle 
of severe punishment of loyalty and fidelity to 
the Constitution, the Union, and the enforce- 
meut of the laws is to be pronounced and exe- 
cuted by the General Government, for whom 
and just power the mass 


by subjected themselves to oppression, wrong, 
form under rebels, the 
true criminals; if they are inexorably to be 
treated as rebels by that Government which 
they rallied to support, and to support which 
was the dearest object of their minds and their 
hearts; if when their property is taken for the 
just uses of that Government and they come to 
Congress and ask for compensation in the plain, 
explicit, eternal obligation of the Constitution 
in the form prescribed, they are told, ** You 
are rebels, you are enemies; your persons and 
your property were all subject to be taken by 
us and to be treated as public enemies,”’ as 
the harshest conqueror of the Old World treats 


yarmly, || 
as truly, as bravely toward the support of that | 


, but in | 
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the subjugated countries and provinces 


which he marches in triumph with his ty : 
military forces—if this isto be th & fate 

man who thus stands for his ¢ ountry, its ( 
stitution, and its people, it is the vreat 
ducement, the greatest premium to d 

and rebellion that I have ever known 
offered by any country. In such a ¢ as 

would be no safety to that unfortunate elas 
menexcepl in the suc ‘cess of the rebellion, Si 


aman might wellsay, *‘Hereismy own (| 
ment; my obedience is toit; ny paramoy 
giance istoit, No State has aright to con 

me to alter my position ot obedie: nee and fide 
to that General Government. I have pecics..3 
allattempts to dothis. I have ventured my 

my fortune, my household honor, my wits, 
little ones, eve srything that renders life des 
able, in the cause of this unnatural, uneras 
country and Government; and when a} ae not} 
by the feebleaid | have contributed it trium phs 
and | ask this Government simp! y to pay rae 
the value of the property which it has taken ¢, 
public use, I am answered that | am ay 


‘ 
ilie 


my 


4 


*O judgment, thou art fled to brutis h beasts 

And men have lost their reason |” ; 
Sir, I say this principle i Is utterly contrary 
to the decisions of the Supreme Court. My 
honorable and able friend from New Yo 
{ Mr. ConkiinG,] one of the profoundes st aw 
yers in this body, knows that no prine ; 
settled by a case before a court exce pt Sas 
that is under trial; that everything else that js 
said in the way of principle is merely iP. e dixit 
and has no effect. The principle decided in ¢} 
Alexander cotton case is simply that the repos 
session and occupation of a portion of the re! 
country in the vicinity of Fort De Russey was: 
ephemeral, too fleeting, too uncertain toamoun: 








|, to a reoccupation of the country by the aut 
| ity and armies of the United States Gover 
| ment, and therefore that the owner of the pro 


President, it would be impossible | 


A more | 
violent, revolutionary principle was || 


| in conflict, with flagrant war 


erty had no right to ask for compe stisati 


But if the case of Miss Murphey, the case 
| under consideration, had been or were now 


to be thrown before the Court of Claims and 
on appeal or writ of error was to pass up fron 
that court to the Supreme Court who doubts 
that the claim would be sustained? In the 
‘ase of Grant, from which I read, where his 
mill and all his houses were burned in ac 

try where the contending parties were sill 
Wi as ving v, whe re 


| neither party had a settled and permanent cou 


mand, where the mill and the houses and a 
the stores of provisions and quartermaster ani 
commissary stores that were within them wer 


/ consumed by the order of an Army oflicer o! 


| the United States 


‘ 


to prevent their falling into 
the possession of the rebels and enabling | 
rebels to appropriate them to their own use 


| even in that divided and warring and cha 


_ stronger in all of its aspects, in all of its p 


scene for contending power and dominator 
it was decided that the owner of the property 
was entitled to full compensation. 

Sir, the case under constderation is great! 


rin: 


| ciples, in all its policy and justice, than that 


| that this lady, this loyal, heroic woman, Ww: 


vase. I do trust that this Senate will not com: 
nik; in my judgment, the grievous mistake ot 
rejecting this claim. I think every consider: 
ation of law, of humanity, of the soundest per 
icy, of justice that ought to rule itin the coun 
cils of this great nation imperatively dema ; 
shed her influence and all her hospitaliti 
around to cheer the Union Army and its oft 


‘cers should be compensated for her propert) 


taken for public use. 


| of the earth. 


I trust that she will no! 


Th yaf 


be so ungraciously dismissed from this | 
august of all legislative tribunals on the fac 


ep 


name of the Constitution, in the name of that 


justice which declares that private properly 


gball not be taken for public use without jis! 


compensation, in the name of the highest and 


in the name of justice, in the 
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< patriotism, in the name of that love 

ion whieh every true heart in this 

ild feel toward its own Government, 
tion that formed that Government 

constituted authorities to execute the 
of that Constitution and Goverr 

L iuvoke you, | beseech you not to per 

poor, unfortunate, heroic woman to 

these port als penniless, against all the 

es of the Constitution and of Sinsekite 


suffvage Constitutional Amendment. 


EECH OF HON. GARRETT DAVIS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


February 8, 1809, 
ie Senate having under consideration the joint 
ition (IL. R. No. 402) proposing an amendment 
‘he Constitution of the United States— 
DAVIS said: 
Mr. Prestpent: The plain proposition now 
e the Senate is a proposed amendment to 
Constitution which reads in these words: 
[he right of citizens of the United States to vote 
rel {ollice shall not be denied or abridged by 
United States or by any State on account of 
r, or previous condition of servitude. 
before proceeding to enter upon my remarks 
| beg leave to propound one question to my 
our ssiveandable friend from Nevada. Does 
e support this proposition under or by author- 
ihe Constitution of the United States, or 
itside of and independent of that instrument ? 
Mr. STEWART. In pursuance of the Con- 
‘ution. 
= AV Is Se Very good, Now, Mr. Pres- 
t, after the frank avowal of my honorable 
| will read the provision of the Consti- 
ton under which this proposition is made : 
gress, whenever two thirds of both Houses 
em it necessary, shall propose amendments 
: Constitution, or, on the application of the 
atures ot two thirdsof theseveral States, shall 
{a convention tor proposing amendments, which, 
cituer case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
as part of this Constitution when ratified by 
Legislatures of three fourths of the several 





Mr, Pregjdent, the Congress of the United 
States is not Omnipotent; itis a body of lim- 

land delegated powers, as every statesman 
ieretofore in the United States has conceded. 
this power of amendment is a limited one. 
lt is to be exercised after a form, and whether 
the form of its being proposed by two thirds 
both Houses of Congress is a compliance 
‘ith it or not, to which point the honorable 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. ABsorr | 
who has jus st taken his seat adverted, | will not 
now inquire. But I lay down the position that 
the power of C ongress to propose i amendments 
to the Constitution is a restricted and a limited 

wer. It is limited by the terms propose 
amendments to this Constitution.”’ ‘I'v ascer- 
tain whether or nota proposition comes within 
the scope of the power it is necessary to look 
to the Constitution and then to compare the 
amendment with the general character and 
ope of the Constitution ard see whether it is 
& proposition to amend or not. 

Mr. President, I hold that under the power 
to amend the Constitution Congress has no 

ithority to propose to terminate the Consti- 
tution, Surely from that position no gentle- 
n ” will dissent. Congress has no power to 
ibvert the Constitution under the guise of a 
proposition to amend it. Congress has no 
wer to revolutionize the Constitution and the 
vernment, to change its essential character 
! to introduce in its stead a new form of 

vernment under the guise of a proposition 
to amend it. 
Let me illustrate this position. Congress has 
power to propose an amendment that shall 
lange the office of the President from an 
ective limited office of restricted powers and 
of tour years’ duration to an hereditary E:xeec- 
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utive with limited or unlimited powers, with an 


enlargement or restric 1of powers lu other 
words, Congress has no power to propose an 
amendment that would make our Government 


a monarchy by making the President an oflicer 


{ -} \ ) ; } 
forilite with his olhee descer 


ding either accord 


ing to the Salic law or the common law of 
icngland to his next of kin or to his next of 
aie kin. 

Ll follow that prop sition by another one 
Ours isamixed System, not onivol State and of 
national Governments, with ditferent char- 

eristies of government. re posed in different 
branches. We have a Senate elected by the 


Legisiatures of the several States, two Sen- 
ators chosen by each State for the term of six 
years. Under the guise of amending the Con- 
stitution Congress has no power to propound 
a proposition that Senators shall hold their 
othees during lite, and that their oflices and 
titles. if Congress chose to attach titles to them, 
should descend to their children according to 
the law of primogeniture. 

Why has not Congress the option and the 
power, under this authority of proposing amend. 
ments, to make either of the propositions that 
| have indicated? Simply for the reason that 
the sole power of Congress isto propose amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and under that power 
to amend it has no powe r whatever to propose 
amendments that would revolutionize it, chanze 
its essential principles and character, and in- 
troduce a ditferent form of government, either 
a monarchy or an aristocracy, in its stead. 

hese remarks lead me to the conclusion that 
the power of Congress to propose amendments 
is a restricted, a limited power, not an unlim- 
ited or an illimitable power. It is a power 
that must be exercised purely within the char 
acter and the essential principles of the Gov- 
ernment; and any proposition to amend that 
would change essentially the character of the 
Government in any of the aspects to which i 
have reterred would be outside of the power 
ot Congress to propose amendments as settled 
and delined by the Constitution. 

Mr. President, we have a mixed form of 
government in our country, and that mixed 
torm consists of the State governments and of 
the Government of the United States. What is 
the proposition that is now betore Congress? 
It is to amend not only the Constitution of the 
United States, but of every State in the Union. 
l ask the honorable Senator trom Nevada and 
all the supporters of this monstrous proposition 
where is the } ower of Congress to amend or to 
change the cauuettaeahane of a State or of all the 
States? There is no such power in the Consti 
tution. ‘The restricted, limited power of Con- 
gress over the suvject 1s to propose ame ndments 
to the Constitution of the United States. That 
is the power and the utmost limit of the power 
of C ongress to propose amé ndinents. Will my 
honorable and candid and able friend trom 
New Hampshire | Mr. Parrersoy | assume that 
under this $ power to propose amen iments to 
the Constitution of the United States Congress 
has the power to amend or alter the constitu- 
tion of his State or ot any other State? If that 
is granted it far transcen 
to Congress to propose amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Gentlemen lose sight of the fact, at least 
they do not keep it in the line of their argu- 
ment, that we have one General Government, 
formed by the Constitution of the United States; 
and then we have the governments of thirty- 
seven States, formed bythe people of those States 
respectively ; that this blended system of State 
and U nited States Government 1s our system 3; 
that the preservation of the system and the har- 
mony of the system require that the governments 
of the States and of the United States, especially 
in the matter of amendment and change, shall 
always be considered as separate and distinct. 

Sir, my honorable friend trom Delaware 
[Mr. Sau.spury] gave us an exposition, his- 
torical and upon principle, of the origin of our 


ds the grant of ‘power 


/ cline rel niece if Mr. Davis. 


GLOBE. YR5 


(rovernment to-day, remarkable for its lucid 
ness, its ability, and truth. Ile stated that when 
the work oft ame ding the Constitution was 
commenced the States were only united bya 
wage and Articles of Confederation: each 

tate was then asovereignty. | would ask the 
hy elie Senator trom Nevada, belore this 
Constitution wis framed and ado] ted Dy the 
people of the United States what power had 
the peop le ef Virginia over the con stitution 
and the governm nt of the State of Massachu 
setts or of any other State? They were sepa 
rit distinet, and independent sov "re PS; 
and as read by the honorable Senator from 
Ly laware the separate sovereignty of each State 


of the Confederation was expressly resery | 
and guarantied in the Articles of Confederation 
themsel ve Ss. \\ hat was proposed to be done 
when the Federal Convention was called? Who 
called the Convention? Did the United wee 
as a nation, - one people, call the Conventi 
of the States by their delegates at Philadel; hia 
that framed the present Constitution? Not at 
all. The wise and great men of the nation, who 
had experienced the insufliciency of the old 
Articles of Contederation, recommended it ex 
officio and as private citizens to the States. 
ihe States as States chose their delegates to 
that Convention and sent them as their repre 
sentatives. Hach State being sovereign had 
aneq ial voice in the deliberations and act nt 

the Convention, though represented by un 
equal numbers of dele gates. 

Lhe members of the Convention thus called 
deliberated as to the form of the Government. 
lhe result was the presentat Hon tothe States of 
theC Oongtitution as it is, exclusive of the amend- 
ments, How was that form of government 
submitted ? How was it adopt ed? 
made it a common Government tor all the 
States? It was the States themselves and the 
In every 
State of the Union a convention of that State 


What power 


people of the States acting as States. 


was called to accept or rejeet this proposed 
common Government of all the States. What 
power called these conventions of the States? 
Did the old Congress under the C ontederation 
call those conventions? No, sir; it had no 
such power. It was thought advisable oA it 
the new proposed Government should not be 
submitted to the State L egislature s, but she ild 
be submitted to the people of each State as a 
sovereignty entitled to all the powers of gov 
ernment, with full option to choose and accept, 
each State for itselt, or to reject the propose d 
form of government. Sir, it was in this way 
that the conventions of the States that passed 
upon the acceptance or rejection of the pro- 
posed Government were called npon and con- 
stituted. When they got together they acted 
as States, united not by a government, united 
not asa nation, but each State as a separate 
and independent political sovereiguty, with 
every political power that a State or a nation 
could possess, and bound together only bya 
league and Articlesof Confederation. The new 
Government was formed, and after it wa 
formed the States became united under a com- 
mon Constitution and by a common Gace ni 
ment. 

Now. Mr. President, | ask every gentleman, 
did not and do not the States now exist In our 
form of government in virtue of their original 
sovereignt y? What change does the Constitu 
tion make in the condition of the States? it 
simply divides the sovereignty ; that is, each 
agrees to surrender a portion of her sover 
eignty for the purpose of having it combined 
in a common Government. What was the ob 
ject of this common Government? Was it to 
create one consolidated Government in which 
should be combined all the powers of the United 
States? No, sir. No gent leman will be so 
extravagant as to assume that position. [have 
heard State rights denounced, and denounced 
in & manner that,to my mind, showed an utter 
ignorance of what State rights under our sys- 


fem oft eovernment were, 1} ere were two or 
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{ ie objects to be subserved by the states 
‘ »formed the Government in avrecing to the 
ed Constitution that was drafted by the 
Convention in Ph ladelphia What were they? 
i will trankiy eoncede that the first wus, a 
{hion to protect the country against exterior 
ult Phe second was a power in the Gen- 

et fhovernment to aet not npon the States 
dou tpeenn the people of the States for the pur 
maintaining domestic order and tran- 


lhe third was the preservation of the 


pose of 
ye itv. 
with a view to the perpetuation of pop 

iat hberty, 
would be impossible to have the necessary 
amount of national strength to protect the coun 
thy ayainst foreign nations without a Union and 
It would be equally 
impossible to have acommon Government that 
could have any popular or free character 
without the jnutervention of the States and the 
© governments charged with all the re 
erved powers that were not expressly con 


Lcoummon Government. 


lereed by the Constitution upon the common 
(ioverument, and with all the reserved sov 
ereigoutly that was necessary to control and nan 
ave their own domestic and internal affairs. 
Mr. President, | will answer in a single re 

mark a line of argument that was entered upon 
by the Senator from New Jersey [| Mr. Frevina 
HU YSEN| this evening. He assumed that this 
question of sulfrage for the States was before 
the bederal Convention and was deliberated 
upon and debated ina that Convention. My hon- 
orable friend is a deep reader generally, but in 
that poston he is utterly at fault. What was 
the business of the Convention? Notto form 
State govecnmernts for the States, mot to modity 
the State governments any further than the 
States might surrender a portion of their pow- 
ers for the purpose of organizing those powers 
‘The Convention 
deuberated, debated, and acted upon the re- 
striction of such powers. It provided for that 
restriction and for that partial surrender: but 
in relation to the State governments that Con- 
vention never acted, never deliberated. There 


never Was a proposition before them in rela- | 


tion to suffrage to be exercised in the States 
undertheir own constitutions and in the adimin- 
istration of their own governments. 

At that time each State had its Executive, 
called a Governor, each State had its Legisla- 
ture, consisting of two branches known by dif- 
ferent names. The Governor and the mem- 
bers of each branch of the Legislature of each 
State were elected by popular vote; in most 
cases directly, but in relation to the senate in 
some States indirectly. If the honorable Sen- 
ator was here present [would ask him, by ref- 
erence to the proceedings of that Convention 
as reported by Mr. Madison or to any history 
of the proceedings of that Convention, to show 
to the Senate where the subject of electors or 
sullrage to be exercised by any portion of the 
people of any State in the election of the Gov- 
ernov of that State, or the senate of that State 
or the house of representatives of the Legisla- 
ture of that State ever came before that Con- 
vention for its deliberation, for its reflection, 
for Usuction. There never was a proposition 
made in the Convention in relation to the elect- 
ors of the several States acting under their State 
governments and in the election of their State 
oflicers. 

(he honorable Senator read from some re- 
marks of Franklin and others. If he reads the 
proceedings of the Convention carefully he 
and every other man of common sense, and 
especially he, with all his ability and legal 
astuleness, cannot fail to come to the conclu- 
siou that every proposition, every speech, every 
argument, every suggestion, that was made in 
relation to electors and the right of suffrage in 
the States had sole and exclusive reference to 
the right of suffrage that was to be exercised, 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
in the election of Representatives to Congress 
and presidential electors. Sir, that is the trath 
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| ized by the Constitution. 
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of history; thatis the record of the proceed 
ings of that Convention of illustrious men. 
Why. sir, | doubt myself whether it ever en 
tered into the mind or the imagination of a 
solitary member of that Convention to propose 
to regulate the right of suffrage or the qualifi- 
cations of electors in the different States where 
the suffrage was to be exercised in the election 
of State oficers under their State constitutions. 
if there ever was such a mind, such a conelu- 
sion, such an imagination, in that Convention, 
there is no history of it in its recorded pro- 
ceedings, 

Mr. President, I agree that the subject of 
sulfrage and of the qualification of electors 
arrested the attention of that Convention and 
produced considerable debate and an expres- 
sion of various and discordant views. The 
proposition most insisted upon was that those 
who exercised the office of elector under the 
Government of the United States in the elec- 
tion of members of the House of Representa- 
tives or presidential electors should be free- 
holders. But every proposition, every thought, 
every suggestion, every argument in that de 
bate which occurred in the Convention related 
exclusively to the right of suffrage and to the 
qualification of electors acting in the new Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution of the United 
States simply and singly in the election of 
members of the House of Representatives and 
presidential electors. I challenge this posi- 
tion to be refuted by fact or history. 

Mr. President, the men who deliberated in 
that Convention were too much of State-rights 
men, they were too much devoted to the liber- 
ties of the people of their respective States, 
ever to have proposed, ever to have thought 
of giving a power over the right of suffrage in 
their respective State governments to the com- 
mon Government that was about to be organ- 
Sir, if such a hetero- 


_dox proposition had been proposed, ove so 


wholly inconsistent not only with State rights 
but with popular liberty, it would have been 
scorned and trampled under foot, or it would 
have broken up the deliberations of that Con- 
vention in twenty-four hours. 

Mr. President, here is the error which men 
slide into sometimes imperceptibly: they con- 
found the State governments end the United 
States Government. Why, sir, that Conven- 
tion proposed and organized an Executive not 
for the States but for the United States in the 


Government that they proposed, and that Chief 


Executive they called the President. The 
State governments then were in existence, in 
full and perfect operation. ‘The Government 


| formed by that Convention was upon the model 


of the State governments, consisting of the di- 


| vision and partition of the powers of govern- 
| ment intothree branches, executive, legislative, 


/and judicial. 
/acted, voted upon, and organized all those 


That Convention deliberated, 


| branches of the Government of the United 


they ever have any reference to or dream of 


| They had no power whatever. 
| was merely advisory. 


States. We have a record of their action in 
relation to the President, in relation to the 
Senate, in relation to the House of Represent- 
atives, but in none of their action in relation 
to any of these branches of government did 


the Executive of any of the States, the senate 
or the house of representatives of any of the 
States, the government of any of the States. 
Their action 
y. They were a gratui- 
tously assembled Convention, without author- 
ity except so far as they derived their authority 
from the appointment of their respective States. 

The Congress of the Confederation had no 
power to authorize such a Convention. They 
acted simply with a view to remedy the detects 
and the weaknesses of the existing form of 
government, if government it might be called. 
and they restricted ail their deliberations and 
all their action to that single subject. They 
never pretended to interfere with the States, 


and it was well for the harmony of their delib- 


Mr. Davis. 
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“?. 
erations, for the wise conclusion which 
reached in recommending a system of 
ernment to the people of the United 6 
and tor the adoption of that system os 
ernment by the conventions called in the... 
eral States, it was well for all these great 
inappreciable interests that they contined + 
action and their deliberations only and ex: | 
sively to considering and forming a G 
ment for the United States and furbere . 
interference whatever with the State oo... 
ments. I concede that the system of g 
ment which the Convention framed y, 
mended that the States in their sover, 
capacity as independent political corporatio: 
vested with all the political powers and 
ereignty of auy State or nation, should 
fice and surrender up a portion of their 
ical sovereignty for the purpose of forminy 
General Government, and that is all they dia. 
I will read a short passage from the introduc 


i 


Vor 


S 


sacl 


tory number of the I’ederalist, written by \|; 
Madison: ae 

“Tt has been frequently remarked that itseem:; 
have been reserved to the people of this country : 
decide by their conduct and example the impor 
question whether societies of men are really exp.) 
or not of establishing good government from re{ 
tion and choice, or whether they are forever jo 
tined to depend for their political constitutions 
accident and force.” 

That was a problem that had occupied the 
minds of statesmen and lawgivers from the 
earliest ages of the world to the period wie, 
this Constitution was formed. Our fathers 4: 
tempted to solve the problem, and their ¢ 
tion of the problem is presented in the Con 
stitution of the United States. Every may 
this body and in this nation protesses rever 
ence for and devotion to that Constitution, 
reaching the ends of the country inthe forma 
tion of the Government it was an evidence o} 
the mustsignal wisdom, forethought, aud parri 
otism. It exacted from the States the sucritice 
of the essential powers necessary to regulate 
the external affairs of all the States with other 
Governments ; all the powers necessary to pre 
serve harmony and peace and concord among 
the several States of the Union; and then pro 
vided that all the residue of sovereignty aud 
political power should be reserved to the uu 
disputed possession and exercise of the people 
of the States. I have betore me the Comment 
aries of Mr. Justice Story, and I will read 
from them presently. He lays down this posi: 
tion, as all our eminent commentators upon the 
Constitution and statesmen have done, tha’ 
this Government of ours is one of limited and 
delegated powers. The most familiar and 
striking illustration which I can give of it 1s 
that it is a political power of attorney from tue 
people of the several States to the common 
Goverument and to the men who in the future 
were to fill the offices of that common Gov 
erument. . 

This familiar illustration will bring to the 
mind of every man of common sense the prit: 
ciple by which itisto beconstrued. You create 
an attorney in fact to transact your business ; 
you create that attorney by a written letter or 
power. What is the extent of his powers: 
Only such as you have chosen expressly to de: 
egate to him. All that you do not delegate by 
words you retain; and the truth of that pos! 
tion needs no argument or principle to sustai! 
it. But our jealous fathers were not salished 
with that irretragable principle of logic ané 2! 
human reason. They chose to provide ex 
pressly that all the powers not herein delegate: 
to the United States are reserved to the States 
respectively orto the people. Judge Story, !! 
his Commentaries, treats it as an unnecessat) 
provision which was only inserted for greaie 
caution to avoid all pretense for the assum)” 
tion that the States did not retain their s0\ 
erelgnty. 

We have heard this Chamber resound, from 
time to time, with the declaration that there 
was no State sovereignty ; that it was a move 
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h terms, and that not only the paramount | ment of action in Various forms would bring || great matter. The honorable Senator from 
moc the sovereignty of the United States the Government to a close. Oregon [Mr. Witiiams] adverted to it a day 
a ¢ } » : er > r > “nite . » - a) 2° ’ 
ei is vest d in the segs rime nt of the United W hy, Mr. P resid ht, suppose there should || or two since when he spoke ot the tide of emi- 
of sates. What says Mr. Madison? In the | be another election in which any candidate for | gration that might pour in upon the Pacitic 
2 } y s ‘ On . . 2 tha Pea natin e : . . 
ee ; leralist, No. 49, that recommended this the Pre pe nec tailed to ESoers8 a majority of States from the surcharged populations ot 
ti s > ake - e: . 1 e) 1 , vrs . . . . - 
a m of government to the adoption of the | all the electoral votes. The election would be | eastern Asia. He adverted ta a danger that 
i me ot the several States, I read this bas- iaand intothe House of te pre sentatives. The cannot excite too muchalarm. Our Christian 
ca three highe st of the candi dates are before the civilias ition and our Government of the people 
Lia. rhe State governments may be regarded as con- House, and the House of Re presentatives, act by Written Constitution and giving limited and 
, wntand essential parts of the meee pedal ing by States, continues to divide between the dele gated powers could not survive a few great 
t + while the latter is no wise essential to the oper- three car t ae : Enel : 
5 : . . ee SO ¢ ider 1 oar ‘ s fi ? 
pv reanisation of the former. Without the || (ree °c ididates so as to render it rly waves from that vast hive of an inferior rac 
: vention of the State Legislatures the President impracticable for any one of them to obtain a || We all know this who know anything of the 
Ss the United Beates cannot be elected a“ all. They majority of the vote of the States acting by | Chinese. They are vastly a superior race to the 
: ’ sap cours lave a great share in hisapp int- States . ie oe elena . 6h on OR aa on ei aa P oe ’ 
rereis tio a Sal porbae tn mest cases of theskesives || = In such a state ot case would not the | negro. There is no nation out of Europe that 
rations vemine it. The Senate will be elected absolutely | GOvernment come to an end? There might | bas as high a civilization as the Chinese. In 
| ex lusively | by ae ate nee pater: 1s. E te be an irregular assumption and usurpation of |) the arts, in science, in all the achievements of 
vepresen atives, 1Ough drawn imimedi- ower that Ww } . . } . wale ‘; VY loets . ; ce} 
f OL yntinue > yovernmenta LVILIZ , 4 . ara- 
os louse OF ee ine aaeein. @HN be chosen very wack | POE” ild continue the governmental | civilization, the —— lim pire is incompara 


the influence of that class of men whose influ- 
over the people obtains for themselves an elee- 


ry > lor 
ict 


— ra into the State Legis slatures, Thus each of the 
my -rincipal branches of the Federal Government will 
trod we its existence more or less to the favor of the 
hy if. state governments, and must consequently feel a 
nee endence which is much more likely to begeta 
sition too obsequious than too overbearing to- 
seem: + wardthem, On the other side, the component parts 
Wwtry + he State governments will in no instance be in- 
portant ed for their appointment tothe direct agency of 
eanahl. tie Federal Government, and very little, if at all, to 
D ref] local influence of its members.” | 
oe Now I will refer to another vital and import- 
matter in which the States and their gov- 
ied 1] vents are @ necessary and an indispensable 
me the if part of the machinery of the Government of 
Pek United States. Why? Because it is the 
e Legislatures that are to provide for the 
ers ws . . 
i nm of presidential electors. Another 
e ( fature and provision of the Constitution is 
tae that the Senate of the United States shall con- 


ae sistoftwo Senators from each State, elected 
' Legislatures of the different States. I 
will give other instances in which the States 


” of ea part of the machinery of the General 
d patri (i verunment, Suppose the States, or a ma- 
noel ity of them, were to refuse to send Repre- 
ialite sentatives to Congress, would not that term- 
aides ite the Government? Suppose a majority | 
as ni (the States were to decline to pass laws for | 
ceaeecoe election of presidential electors? Mr. 
in tea. \adison says that the action of the States is 
ty and indispensably necessary to the election of a 
‘he President. There is no substitute power of 
people ion by which a valid presidential election 
ament intake place. What would become of the 
) send Senate, what would become of the Constitu- | 
i8 pos tion and Government of the United States, if | 
>on the the State Legislatures or a majority of them 
» that should refuse to elect Senators? The idea 
at aod that this Government is a self-preserving and 
and a sell-perpetuating power is a heresy. It has 
of it is no truth in the provisions of the Constitution 
om the orany logic that results from the Constitution. 
seamen What was the scene that was witnessed i 
future 1801? No candidate for the Presidency got a 

1 Gov ajority of all the presidential electors. ‘The 


consequence was that under the provision of 
to the t 


he Constitution the election of President was 


e prin heown be‘ore the House of Representatives 
create ud the House balloted a great many times, 
snes ; and that threatened to bring the Government 
ter or toa close before it succeeded in making a | 
ywers President. F | 
to del: Did not every man then concede, does not | 
rate by every man now concede, that if the House of 
tL posi ae resentatives by States had continued obsti- 
sustain nately to ballot between Jefferson and Burr 
Atisiied without giving either of them a majority of the | 
and of States there would then have been no presi- | 
de ex: dental election, and the Government would | 
legated lave been brought to anend? No, sir. There | 
States is no such absurdity as that in our system of | 
ory, | government. We have no government of in- | 
essary ferent sovereignty ; ; we have no government 
rreater that does not derive all of its sovereignty and | 
ssump lof its powers from the people. ‘There is no | 
ir Sov government, State or Federal, that does not. re- | 
require the constant ministration and action of 
|. from the people of America, acting by States, to 
there rps it in being and in administration ; and || 
mock: 


action ; but that would be essentially as much a 
revolution as though it was brought about by 
force of arms. ; 
Mr. President, the Government of the United 
States might cease to exist to-morrow in any 
of these modes; would that affect the existence 
of the governments of the States? No,sir. Our 
complex system of government was formed 
upon the principle of erecting and building the 
Federal Government upon the They 
are the piles driven into the earth upon which 


States. 


this magnificent edifice was reared. When 
these piles or any of them fall it endangers 
the superstructure and will bring it to ruin. 


But the superstructure itself may be over- 
thrown by the blast of revolution; it may be 
abandone d by the States themselves; it may 
be abandoned by the people of the States who 
formed it, and yet it would leave the existing 
States with their governments in all their per- 
fected organization as unharmed and undis- 
turbed as though there had been no such catas 


trophe to the common Government of the 
country. 
Now, Mr. President, I ask the honorable 


Senator from Nevada and his able coadjutors 
what power in the United States forms the State 
governments? I concede that the State gov- 


1 ho 


ernments, as I said heretofore, were existing | 


in a State organization and perfect operation 
in 1787, in 1789, in 1790, when the Constitu- 
tion went into operation. I concede further- 
more that so far as powers and sovereignty were 
delegated by the people of the States, acting by 
States, to the common Government by tie enu- 
merated powers of the Constitution it circum- 
scribed the sovereignty and the powers of the 
States; but not beyond it. The powers of the 
States are restricted by the Iederal Constitu- 
tion. The powers of the General Government 
are restricted bythe Federal Constitution ; for 
there are powers enumerated there which the 
wise and patriotic men who framed it were not 
willing to trust either to the General or to State 
Governments. But I ask what was the man'pu- 
lation of the State governments in their modi- 
fication by the Convention of 1787? Ic oncede 
that the States were shorn of a part of their 
sovereignty and political power; butI say that 


(in the organism of their governments, in the 
PF ? 


arrangement and powe rs of their government, 
they were not only not interfered with by the 
Convention of 1787, but the people of America 
without exception would not have submitted a 
day to any such interference. It is now pro- 
posed to put in the Constitution: 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
and hold office shall not be denied or abritiged by the 
United States or by any State on accouat of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


What is the extent and the oflice of this 
amendment as it is proposed, to regulate by an 
amendment of the Constitution the > whole force 
and power of suffrage and of holding office in 
the diferent States for their respective govern 
ments? Sir, I maintain that Congress has no 
such power. The miserable negroes whom it 
is proposed to invest with the right of suffrage 
by this provision, and which is the chief objec 
of most of its advocates, are utte rly w orthle 58 


withdrawal by the States from the Govern: || in the consideration of this vast, permanent, 


bly greater than the Japanese Islands. Next 
to tbe Christian nations in Europe and Amer- 
ica itis the highest and much the highest that 
has ever been reached by any race in the world. 
We kuow the etliciency of this race, and we 
know that if it was to come in its deluge or 
successive, numberless waves from an empire 
that numbers one fourth of the population of 
globe it might well give us cause tor alarm. 
Our system of religion and government and 


of social organization is threatened by this 
wave of emigration from [astern Asia. Sir, 
for myself, | would be willing to lay a per- 


It 


vetual and an absolute embargo upon it. 
my 


| my voice could prevail, not for my benetit or 


for the benetit of this generation, there never 
should be allowed the privilege to one son or 
daughter of the Mongolian race again to put 


| foot upon the shores of America. I want 
negro Government; | want no Mongolian 


Government; I want the Government of the 


| white man which our fathers incorporated. 


The 


Declaration of Independence was made 


as irrespective of the negro as it was of the 


red man of the forest. It embraced neither. 


Neither of them was a party to it. Neither 
| had any hand in its organization. Neither 


} question: 


was to take part in it; and that truth is evi- 
denced not only by contemporaneous history, 
but by the act of Congress authorizing the nat- 
uralization of foreigners, passed in 1803, which 
expressly limits the naturalization of foreigners 
to white men. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask you in sober rea- 
son, and I ask the Senators here present this 
did an after generation ever owe such 
a debt of gratitude to a previous one as we do 
to our fathers who framed this wonderful instru- 
ment of government? Was ever such a com- 
plicated piece of governmental machinery put 
together? Was there evera Government that 
required so much of human reason and intelli- 
gence and virtue to sustain and to perpetuate 
it? Was there ever a Government so fraught 
with blessings unnumbered, inappreciable, to 
those who were to succeed the founders of this 
Government? Was there ever as important and 
difficult and priceless an office performed by 
one generation of men to all the subsequent 
generations of men? 

But, Mr. President, as high a duty as that 


| has devolved upon this generation; and that 


is to preserve, to perpetuate unimpaired in all 
their purity, in all of their remarkable distribu- 
tions and arrangements and checks of power, 
in all their restrictions, in all the guarantees 


| which they give not only of, national strength 


{ quite ¢ as 


| consideration ? 


but of individual liberty and hap piness, the in- 
stitutions they founded. ‘That is as priceless 
and as difficult a duty devolving upon this gen- 
eration. I am not prepared to say that the 
duty and the difficulty of preservation are not 
great as those of creation and inaugu- 
ration. What says Mr. Madison upou that 
point? ? Inthe Federalist he says: 
‘The powers delegated by the proposed Constit u- 
tion to the Federal Government are few and defined. 
Is there any compatibility between that enu- 
meration of the powers and objects of the two 
governments and the proposition now under 
Sir, a is the great princi- 
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ple, the great force and power of representative 
The first and fundamental is the 
Next to that in importance 
and influence isthe rightto hold office. Here 
tis proposed in what is termed an amendment 
of the Constitution, but what will bea revolu- 
tion of the Constitution, to take these great 
forces and powers from all the State govern- 
ments and for Congress to absorb them. Sir, 
the very essence of government is contained in 
these two propositions. The power that regu- 
lntes the ri of suffrage, that decides who 
hall vote, has an equal right to decide who 
shallnot vote. The power that decides who shall 
hold office has an equal right to decide who 
chall not hold othiee. Phen, | ask any intelli- 
gent man if these two powers in their double 


government t 


right of suffrage. 


right 


aspect do not combine the very essence of 
human goverfiment? You now ostensibly offer 
toamendthe Constitution of the United States. 
| concede that you have a right to regulate suf- 
fraye in all popular elections under the Consti- 
tution of the United States; notbeyond. You 
havea right to decide who shall vote for Rep- 
resentatives to Congress. The Convention en- 
deavored to establish a uniform rule on that 
subject, but the different qualifications and the 
modes of election were so various in the States 
that forthat reason, and that reason alone, they 
were unable to present a uniform rule, not for 
revulating suffrage in State governments and 
under State constitutions, but within the Con- 
stitution of the United States in the election 
simply of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and presidential electors. 

Now, | ask, Mr. President, if this proposi- 
tion is to be adopted and it is to become a 
function of Congress to propose, not amend- 
ments, not improvements, but provisions that 
contain the very elements of revolution and 
destruction of our whole system of permanent 
State governments ; if it is a competent power 
for Congress to exercise to propose such amend- 
ments, where is the safety of the States, where 


are the State governments, where are State || 


rights? Do you not at once, if you establish 


this principle and make this precedent, absorb | 


all State rights, all State power? Do you not 


assume and usurp a pertectly uncontrollable 
and absolute power to regulate the State gov- 
ernments as you please, to manipulate them, 
to dictate how and on what principles they 
shall be formed, and if you choose so to inter- 
pose directly to form them themselves? Yes, 


Mr. President, if it is competent for Congress | 


to exereise the power in this form you may do 
it in amore summary and effective form. 
os much show of constitutional power, with as 
frach justice, reason, and truth, you could pre- 
sent the projefof a permanent form of govern- 
ment, a constitution for all the States, and pass 
an amendment of the Constitution that that 
should be the government of all the States. 
There is no arresting you from reaching that 
conclusion if you proceed on in these princi- 
ples, upon this platform. 

Now, sir, have you any such power as that? 
In the case of MeCulloch rs. The State of 
Maryland, Chief Justice Marshall said : 


“We admit, all must admit, that the powers of the | 
Giovernmentare limited and must not be transcended. | 


“should Congress in the execution of its powers 
adopt measures which are prohibited by the Consti- 
tution, or should Congress under the pretext of exe- 
cuting its powers pass laws for the accomplishment 
of objects not intrusted to the Government, it would 
becowe the painful duty of this tribunal, shoulda 
case requiring such a decision come before it, to say 
that such an act was not the law of the land.” 

That position has a strong and irresistible 
application to the present case. 
a right to propose amendments to the Consti- 
tution. That is a limited right. Under the 
guise and pretext of executing that power you 
have no right to pass other acts with which you 
are not intrusted. Now, Lask gentleman here 
at this point, is Congress intrusted with any 
power to make a State government; or is the 
provision of the Constitution the only charter 
of the power of Congress from which sucha 


With | 


Congress has | 


course Can he dk duced either by express pro- 
vision or by any sort of implication? Have 
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Suffrage Constitutional Amendment—Mr. Davis. 


1 


you the right by an amendment of the Con- | 


stitution to say who shall vote in State elec- 
tions? Have you any right to decide that the 
provisions of State constitutions which confine 
the right of suffrage to white men shall not be 
enforced? May you strike out of these instru- 
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| of the General Government; and you | Biot goal 
more right to cut off a part of the machina. ers 
of the General Government in the form o¢ .." nde & | 
State governments than you have to eur 3 ian 
Congress or to cut off the Senate. a i 
rt l y 


' ernment of the House of Commons, Jy. >, 


ments that provision and leave language that |) 


will comprehend the black men and the red 
men and the yellow men? If you have, I ask 
you to read the provision of the Constitution. 

Now, why do you attempt this amendment? 
It is indirection ; 


certainly and as surely the control of all the | 


State elections inthe southern States as though 
you decided those elections by your own votes. 
You are to do that by the negro vote. 


unfit; men of an inferior race in some of the 
southern States and a large proportion in all 
of them. 

[ should like to hear a statesman or alawyer 
read to me the principles of the Constitution 
that clothes you with such a power, and main- 
tain his conclusions by any fair logie or argu- 
mentation. Sir, there never was a bolder 
‘usurpation attempted by men. There never 
| was one more abhorrent tothe American mind 
jandto all the fundamental principles of the 
American system of government. Here is the 
State of Kentucky; L will put the case of that 
State because it is my own. 
right perfectly, absolutely, under the Constitu- 


government. One of the essential and most 
important principles of that government, one 


that we shall have the power to decide who 
shall vote in the State in our State elections. 
Another one of equal importance is that we 
claim the right to decide what class of persons, 
what qualifications our candidates for Gov- 
ernor, for attorney general, for all the high 
otlices of the State and for members of the 
houses of the Legislature shall have. Now, 


with us, but to control it by the action of the 
Representatives und Senators from the other 
States. Whence do you deduce that right? 
Show me your warrant for it. You have no 
such warrant. Suppose we refuse to submit 
to it. Suppose the people, who are generally 
opposed to negro suffrage, refuse to submit to 
it. How will you enforce it? Oh, by arms! 
‘That is the panacea. 

Well, now, Mr. President, if that is your 
purpose, you are forcing the devotees to State 
rights, to a limited and delegated government, 
|| to popular liberty, to one common right upon 
|| which all may unite without regard to section 
or the former existence of slavery or freedom 
in their States. You force us to a right to 
question whether Congress shall absorb all the 
| powers of this Government at its will and 
| pleasure, the power to make State governments 
(;} and declare who shall administer State gov- 
ernments both in suffrage and oltice ; to blot 
out any of the provisions of the State govern- 
ments according to your will, and to create 
others according to your party interests, ac- 
cording to your seltish schemes of ambition and 
of party power. Whence do you derive such 
a power as that? You are forcing the free- 
men of America, the sons of the men who car- 
ried our country through the struggle of the 
Revolution, to occupy acommon ground upon 
that right. If you will have it so. when you 
all rally to that line, for one I am for making 
the issue there and fighting it out to the death. 
[am ready to stand or fall upon that great 
principle of State rights and popular govern- 
; ment. It was for that our fathers fought; it 

was for that they framed the Constitution ; it 
| was for that they preserved the States an 
(| their governments as a part of the machinery 








‘| ment. 


You are | 
to do that by giving the right of suffrage to a | 
majority of ignorant, half barbarians, totally | 


We claim the | 


of the most important forms of that right, is | 


you can claim not only to share that right || 





Mr. President, the English Governmen: thoy avo 
fast assuming the feature and powers of agor = ee 


: ; ; prow 

petuous action is swallowing up the roya) yen ie and 

| rogatives and the privileges of the House , ess ’ 
Lords. So of our House of Representatiy,. (the Std 
You claim to be omnipotent, at least you act sjall be p 
as though you were omnipotent. You oe. | an ae 


it is that you may reach as || 


tion of the United States and our mixed sys- || 
tem of government, to form our own State | 


the Supreme Court at your pleasure of 
powers as a courdinate branch of the Goyer, 
You invade the Presidency, and yo, 
strip the Executive of powers that are el et 
his as your ordinary legislative powers ara furee of a 
yours. Notsatisfied with that, you proceed o; 
in the paths of usurpation of power, of oppr * 
sion, and of error, and now claim the right +5 pone = 
stifle the State governments and to say who 
shall vote, who shall control them, who sha! 
fill their offices, and what their constitutioy. 
and laws shall be. 

You are doing the true votaries of liberty jy 
this country a great service in making {| 


ing 


aS I 
a hal 





issue. I thank you for pushing it to such ay 
extreme. The sensibilities of the people hay 


been struck so often and with so much | 

by congressional usurpations of power and pr 
rogative as to have lost much of their 1 

comprehension of the Government, but it seems 
to me this will be an electric shock that wil! 
give it all of its vitality and energy, and it wil] 
arouse itself for your final overthrow ; and {or war is RU 


one [ am willing to accept the issue. If you ae ore 
hn, or 





_ are resolved to push forward the work of usiirp- the tight 
| ation, of wrong, of violation of the Const: but to d 
tion, of oppression upon the free people oft Constr 
United States, who have as much right to powe: ae 
in the Government as you have, you presuns paired; 
on their future submission from their past sul) phished ¢ 
mission ; you believe that the people who hay. This 
submitted to so much will yet submit to mor course « 
But I warn you that the operations of natur auother 
| from which spring forth the earthquake are Was: 
deep, silent, and seated in the bosom of th “The 
earth. They will not be known or seen unti ill loyal 
the eruption comes with all of its attendant ag 
destruction. The removal of Charles X froiw t suiira 
| his throne and of Louis Philippe was almost e peo] 
without popular commotion. ‘The late expul Befor 
sion of Queen Isabella from Spain was alos! as to th 
as quiet and noiseless. You ought to tak lican p! 
caution. Such will be your fate. this: tl 
But, Mr. President, the vigorous and able juered 





Senator from Indiana [Mr. Moron } reminded 


usa few days ago that the people had been e 


and tha 
souther 


cated by the war up to certain measures 0! the Uni 
policy. The honorable Senator from Maryland fore it 

[Mr. Vickers] read extracts from speeches 0! Congre 
the honorable Senator from Nevada, [Mr. the so 
Srewart, | and from speeches of the honorab. their p 
Senator from Kansas, [Mr. Pomenoy,] and The m 


y 


speeches of other Senators, as inconsistent 
with their present positions and principles on 
that subject as it is possible for human action 


amply 
Into th 


Cor que 


to be. The honorable Senator from Nevada loyal § 
explained that he had no such weakness as to than th 
pretend to any consistency in polities. The quered 
honorable Senator from Indiana says that the queror: 


people had been educated up to the measures eign 


that were enumerated to-day by the Senator When 

from Delaware. Sir, we have heard of edu: whole 
cating the hearts of the southern people upto people 
the point of treason and rebellion betore te rebelli 


, ’ Se thea Yr 
war began by Yancey and others. Such is th suifrag 
progress of human error from boyhood to man of the 


hood—it becomes more violent. The highway What 
robber, the burglar, commences his careet gress h 
with timidity, with some compunctions of cou been | 
science, but soon learns to stifle all eompunc war wi 
tions of conscience. Such is the progress 0! foreign 
error. Sir, the progress of all wrong, of a! States, 
crime, is forward. congue 


of 1 SHO, 


Let me read from your platform ae 
sught 


The Democratic party bad held, with 


expell 
emnme) 


f 
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tions, the Government and all its great 
from 1824. The Republican party 
a most earnest and event ually & success- 
‘to hurl the Democracy from power, 
\ what means and for what purposes as 
at mae at the time: 
That the maintenance of the princi- 
oe in the Declaration of Independ- 
i embodied in the Federal Constitutio n are 
i] to the presery ation of our republican insti- 
ns, an d that the Federal Constitution, the rights 
tutes, and the union of the States ought and 
preserved. 
; That the maintenance inviolate of the 
ot es States, and especially the right of each 
order and control its own domestic institu- 
. according to its own judgment e xe lusively, is 
to that balance of power on which the per- 
and endurance of our political faith depend; 
| we denounce a lawless invasion by an arme: d 
fany State or Territory, no matter under what 
umong the gravest of crimes 


efext, as i 
Mv hon seakie friend, not now his at, 
mlowa [Mr. Hartan] I believe was one 

: fathers of the Republican party when it 
‘rst announced its principles. ‘The principles 
essentially right. There could be no stronger 
fessions of devotion to State rights than are 
rein set forth, if those professions were acted 
» by the gentlemen who made them. This 
varty in Congress passed another resolution 
1 1861 which has been often read here, but I 
again : 


sé 


read il 


} 


lesolved, That the present deplorable civil war has 
n foree ' upon the country by the disunionists of 
uthe rn States now in revolt against the consti- 
inal Government and in arms around the eapi- 
thatin this national emergency Congress, ban- 
ogallfeelings of mere passion or resentment, will 
jiect only its duty to the whole country; that this 
war is not prosecuted upon our part in any spirit of 





or purpose of overthrowing or interfering with 
the rights or established institutions of the States, 
detend and maintain the supremacy of the 
stitution and of the laws made in pursuance 
reof, and to preserve the Union with all the dig- 
equality, and rights of the several States unim- 
ed; and that as soon as there objects are accom- 
ished the war ought to cease,.’’ 


This party had another convention in the 
irse of the past year in which they adopted 
other platform, one of the articles of which 





‘The guarantee by Congress of equal suffrage to 
yal men in the South was demanded by every 
ideration of publie safety, of gratitude, and of 
ice, and must be maintained witle the question 
sudrage in all the loyal States properly belongs to 
e people of those States.’’ 
Before the election there was no controversy 
to the meaning of this plank in the Re ‘pub- 
an p latform. The proposition simply 1 Ineans 
this: that the States in rebellion had been con- 
juered by the Government of the United States, 
md that all the rights of conque rors over the 
thern States belonged to the Congress of 
t "4 nited States as their conqueror, and there- 
tore it was that the Chicago convention justify 
gress in having imposed negro suffrage upon 
the southern States, and having abrogated 
heir proper and legitimate State gove rnments. 
(he meaning of the residue of the plank is 
amply that as to the States that did not enter 









Cor 


quered by Congress and its armies, the 
than the southern States who had been con- 
quered, and who were at the feet of their con- 
juerors, subject to the same law that any for- 
eign Government imposes upon its enemies 
When it has conquered them. That is the 


f edu Whole of it. That was your promise to the 


e upt 
re the rebe ellion. You maintained that the right of 
‘age Was properly given to the loyal negroes 
the South. Upon what principle and by 
What power? Upon the principle that Con- 
gress has all the powers of a conqueror, having 

en by the laws of nations invested by that 
ea ir wit th the rights of conquerors, just as any 
St ‘ies, Or any of “them, and have perm: anently 
iquered a State, having become its masters, 
= elled its government, ¢ ‘and introduced a gov- 


*tament of the conquerors. You said that the 
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zression or forany purpose of conquest or subjuga- | 


nto the rebellion, and that therefore were not | 


people of the States who did not enter into the | 


gn State might have invaded the United | 


svfprade 
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same rnghts that the conqueror eat 


in that stat 


i the case would have had you have over the 
southe rh peop le. an dt the s; ame power ove rthe 


State governments and their institutions: as 


| at the same time you said explicitly that the 


power, 


the right to regulate suffrage in the 
loyal States belongs to those States; and that 


| part of the proposition is unquestionably true. 


rhere is no provision of constitutional or na- 


| tional law that can shake it. 


You go into Ohio, you go into all the States 
that were loyal and who furnished the troops 


| that preserved the nation and suppressed the 


ithe United States, 


rebellion and perpetuated the Government of 
and say to them that you 
have the power under the guise of amendment 
to the Constitution to say who shall and who 
shall not vote in States, and who shall 
and who shail not hold office in those States. 
In other words, you claima power that sub- 
jects the governments of those States to the 
power of two thirds of Congress and three 
fourths of the States in proposing and passing 


those 


amendments to the Constitution. Sir, you 
| have no such power. It is as flagrant a usurpa- 
| tion as any = y were ever guilty of. It will 


| not be subi 


| the 


‘oyal States were subject to a different rule || 


|} chosen without any regard to the 


edto. It mane not to be sub 
mitted to a re iy oran hour. The people who 
will submit toit have the spirit of slaves: they 
will be slaves. and the sooner they are slaves 
better for the tranquillity of the country; 
and let order reign in the country as order 
reigned in Warsaw. 


Mr. against Cong 


President, | protest rress 
assuming any such power. From whence did 
these vast claims of power originate? In the 
school of Boston, in Massachusetts Muassa- 


chusetts at the era of the Revolution and the 
formation of the Constitution had great men. 
Massachusetts was then more States rights 
than Virginia herself. Some of the most im- 
portant amendments to the Constitution were 
proposed by that State. There were one hun- 
dred and twenty-six amendments proposed by 
seven States, says Mr. Madison. Jo be sure 
in different clauses of the amendment several 
of these proposed amendmentsare to be found. 
Sir. since the era of the formation of the Con- 
stitution Massachusetts has been the hot-bed 
of political heresy and sedition and disobe- 
dience to the country, and of innovations that 
have threatened to subvert not only the Gov- 
ernment and Constitution of the country, but 
its reputation and credit. Massachusetts in a 
minority, bound to obey, has always been mal- 
content and insurgent; ina majority 
always been grasping, usurping g, insulting, and 
rebeliious. ‘There is no politician in Massa- 
chusetts with whom and with whose writings 
I am acquainted with a single sound and cor- 
rect idea jn relation to the Federal Constitu- 


she has 


tion, much less the question of suffrage. A 
recent book that I have read called ** the Man- 
ual of the Constitution™’ is the wildest of = 


the essays I have read, and only equaled | 
those that I have heard enunciated on the rt 
of this House by the honorable Senators from 
Massachusetts. 

Sir, what does the honorable Senator 
Vermont propose? He speaks of this amend- 
ment being submitted to the people the 
United States just as all the previous amend- 
ments have been submitted. Do we not all 
know the history of the previous amendments? 
They were insisted upon by all the people of 
the States, with few exc eptions 
fication of the Federal Constitution ; and all of 
them, I believe, without exception, made the 
adoption of the first ten amendments that were 
adopted in the First Congress a condition upon 
which they accepted and ratifie d the Constitu- 
tion. Isthere any such parallel between those 
amendments and their modes of adoption and 
the proposition to submit this amendment 
to Legislatures long since ted who 


trom 


ot 


, before the rati 


now 
elec were 
great and 
vital ee invol ved i in the proposed amend- 


ment? Sir. the dominant men of the majority 
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partyin the Senate may make loud profe ssions 
ot obe \ ing the will of the people. They are 
for universal suffrage, that the will and the 
voice ot the people must prevail everywhere in 
the Government they establish. low is it to 
prevail? Is there any practical rule except 
that the majority shall control? The majority 
in each State ought to control. That is the 
fundamental principle of our Government. 

What would become of this proposition now 
if it were submitte -d tothe people of the States ? 
Instead of getting three fourths of the States 
it would not get half of them. Here is Con- 
necticut. There was a proposition made within 
the past three years to strike out the term 
‘*white’’ from her constitution in regulating 
the right of suffrage ; and it was voted upon by 
the people of that State, and it was voted down 
by a majority of six thousand. But my hon 
orable friend from Connecticut [Mr. Ferry | 
proposes that the Legislature eiected by the 
people after suc th a decided majority ~ id de 
termined against the proposition of negro suf. 
frage—and its Legislature was elected wuheat 
any regard to that question—when a large 
majority of the people thought, no doubt, it was 
in the State of Connecticut by that 
vote he now insists that this Legislature shall 
act upon the proposition of amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States here pro- 
post d. 

Let us examine that just a minute in relation 
to Connecticut. Connecticut votes by towns. 
I understand that each town elects two mem- 


’ 
settle d 


bers of the house of representatives. Here 
is one town with twelve hundred votes that 
elects two members of the house; here is 


another with two thousand votes that elects 
two members. Here is New Haven with forty 
thousand people that elects two members ; 
here is Harttord with fifty-two thousand people 
that elects two members. Here, then, are 
ninety thousand people electing four members 
of the Legislature of Connecticut, and here are 
thirty-two hundred people electing four other 
members. ‘The number that are elected by 
this meager minority of votes were elected 
without reference to the proposed amendment 
of the Constitution that is now under consider 
ation. The honorable Senator from Connecti 
cut wants these thirty-two hundred people to 
have as much weight as ninety thousand, the 
majority of whom are op} yposed to the amend 
ment. By the ratio of population the two 
towns of New Haven and Hartford ought to 
elect one hundred and fifty members, while the 
other two towns should elect but four; but the 
honorable Senator, with all his devotion to 
the pe ople, to the power ol the soverel gn peo- 
ple, to the truism that all the people of the 
United States should’ have an equal voice in 
government of the country, national and 
State, insists against the proposition of his 
vague, and contends that his side of this 

iestion shall have the advantage of four votes 
with thirty-two hundred constituents, when his 
colleague shall have advantage of only four 
votes with ninety thousand constituents. 

The disproportion is enormous. I ask the 
honorable Se nator from Connec ticut ifthe odds 
were as large against him and his party as they 
are in his favor would he not sustain a prop 
osition either that this ren >d amendment 
shoul ; be submitted to the people or at least 
that it should be submitted to a Legislat ure 
the most numerous body of which was to be 
elected after the submission was made? 

Mr. President, a few more words. In the 
course of every generation the people of large 
sections of the United States become terribly 
disordered in their mental and moral struc- 
ture about various questions, and these evi 
dences of derangement and disordered eee 
and morals are always sure to originate In 
Boston. They want 's iffrage : haar are not 
satisfied with that, but they want womaa suf 
frage. Now, Mr. President, I have but a few 
words tosay on that matter. [say that woman 


the 


Coil 


} 
ue 
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now occupies her proper domain. She is the 
priestess of the altar of the household. She 
is the source of all the morality and virtue 
that blesses the world. It is of the utmost 
importance that this ministering priestess shall 
be preserved pure. fle is a mistaken 
man, it nota positive misanthrope, who would 
bring to that altar the defilements of party 
Vhere is nothing which partisan poli 
ties touches that it does not contaminate and 
degrade. In Heaven's name let woman, whose 
proper performance of her great functions and 
influences in her domain are more important 
than all the offices performed by man, not be 
subjected to this defilement. 

Why go to the hustings, why go to the polls, 
to the seething crowd that in uncounted num- 
bers is pushing to the polls amid the intluences 
of passion and liquor, vulgarity, blackguard- 
ism, bullying, and threatening ? 
to drag pure woman into such a conjunction as 
that? No, Mr. President; a good and a pure 
woman would turn with loathing and disgust 
from any contact. Bad women ought 
never to be allowed to have a vote. It will be 
a day of woe, of incomparable woe, when the 
ballot is foreed upon American women, | 
trust that that sad day will never come. 

But, Mr. President, now the madness of the 
hour seems to be to regulate the right of suf- 
frage, to amend the Constitution, The party 
in power have torn it and cast it aside as an 
old, worn garment, and every man thinks that 
he is competent to sewa patch toit. How 
long is this process to be continued? Mr. 
President, the way the party in power are pro- 
gressing, there remains but one farther prop- 
osition to amend the Constitution by them, and 
that is that an office shall be secured to every 
citizen of the United Staves without regard to 
color, race, or previous condition, and when 
that proposition to amend the Constitution is 


Inost 


} OLitics, 


such 


made Lthink the glory of this party will be | 


complete, [| Laughter. ] 

Mr. President, | cannot conclude, exhausted 
and feeble as | am, without a most earnest 
protest against both the power of Congress to 
propose this amendment and against its most 
mischievous and destructive policy. 


Public Credit. 
REMARKS OF TION. W.S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue Hovse or Represenratives, 
February 24, 1869, 
On tne bill (HL. R. No. 1744) to strengthen the public 


credit and relating to captracts for the payment 
of coin, 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, ~ to this 
hour the faith of this Government 
scrupulously maintained with its creditors. 


Since the accumulation of this great debt began || 


every engagement with the holders of our pub- 
lie securities has been promptly and faithfally 
fulfilled. The interest on the bonds payable in 
coin, and payable half yearly, has been promptly 


aid, and insome instances actually paid before | 
it became due, and so solicitous has been the || 
Secretary of the Treasury that by no possible | 


contingency should the coin in the Treasury be 
insufficient to meet the half-yearly payments 


of interest that $100,000,000 in gold have been | 
While the whole | 


kept idle in the Treasury. 
country has been oppressed by national and 


local taxation you have even refused to impose | 


on these bonds a national tax, although the 
right to do so is unquestionable. You have 


made your securities so secure and valuable | 


that the bonds which you sold at par for green- 
backs are now ata premium of ten per cent. 
Such has been your anxiety to promote the 


interest of your bondholders at the expense of | 


your laboring people that the capitalists of Eu- 
rope, neglecting the bonds issued by their own 
Governments, have purchased $800,000,000 of 


less than half the value of gold. 


| pose to reduce the interest ? 


Do you want 


was been | 
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your bonds on which you are annually sending 
to Europe $48,000,600 of interest, asum equal 
to the entire expenses of this Government 
twenty years ago; the capitalists at Frankfort 
and other financial centers of Europe having 
invested in your bonds at forty cents on the 
dollar. But thé bondholders, not satistied with 
the unexampled speculation they have made 
out of the necessities of this nation, now de- 
mand a still further increase in the value of 
their bonds, demanding, indeed, that you make 
anew contract aud agree to pay in coin the 
bonds which they bought with paper money 
worth at the time they purchased the bonds 
And what 
concession do these gentlemen propose to 
make in consideration of this? Do they pro- 
No. Do they 
propose to acquiesce in the just and equal tax- 
ation of their bonds with other property? No, 


| sir; they propose nothing of the kind. They 


simply demand that you pay them in coin, dol- 
lar for dollar, the bonds which you agreed to 
pay in paper money, dollar for dollar. Public 


| creditors even in monarchies, where capital is 


all-powerful and the people nothing, have usu- 
ally deemed themselves most fortunate if the 
Government acted in good faith and paid ae- 
cording to the contract. But here the public 
creditors with refreshing coolness request us 
to pay twice as much in value as we agreed to 
pay them, We have all heard of a conscien- 
tious Englishman who had purchased his five- 
twenty bonds at fifty cents on the dollar in gold 


who has uniformly refused to receive any more | 


than one half of the amount of his coupons, 


being six percent. on his investment, and even | 


then receiving just twice as much interest as 
his own Government pays on her funded debt, 
but he stands solttary and alone. 

If the people of this country pay this great 
debt, which has made a few men enormously 
rich and reduced countless thousands to pov- 
erty, in good faith, according to the letter of 


| the contract, ‘letter and spirit,’’ if you please, 
they are doing all that honor and justice can | 
demand ; and this attempt of Congress to com- | 


pel the people to pay more than they agreed to 
pay is the act of a tyrant, the old and infamous 


example of history again repeated, the oppres- || 
sion of labor for the benefit of the rich and the | 


powerful. 


There isa grim humor in the title of this | 


bill: **An act to strengthen the public credit.”’ 


To strengthen the public credit! No, sir; it is 
not an act to strengthen the public credit, but 
to strengthen the manacles that bind and pros- 
trate the laboring masses. What does the bill 
propose? Its purpose is at least outspoken 
and direct. There is none of the obscurity and 
double-dealing of the Chicago platform about it, 
tor the occasion for deception has gone by. 


It is hereby provided and declared that the faith 
ofihe Unites Scates is solemnly pledged to the pay- 
mentin coin or its equivalent of all the interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States, except in 


cases where thelaw authorizing the issue of any such | 


obligation has expressly provised that the same may 
be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold 
and silver. 


It is not necessary for me to say that this | 


measure Only applies to the five-twenty bonds, 
which constitute the bulk of our publie debt, 
being $1,602,583,350, for the other bonds 
issued after the legal-tender act was passed 
expressly specify the kind of money in which 
they are to be paid. While it is true that the 
acts authorizing the five-twenty bonds do not 
‘*expressly’’ say in what currency they shall 
be paid, there is not an impartial judge in the 
civilized world who would not decide upon the 
face of the law that these five-twenty bonds 
are in fact, by the terms of the law, payable 
in greenbacks, lawful money of the United 
States. But if it is true that these bonds were 
sold for greenbacks, and it is doubtful in what 
funds they are payable, it would be a very pli- 
ant subserviency to wealth that would decide 
that they shall be paid in gold, a money twice 
as valuable as was received for them. 
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3ut the laws authorizing the issuing oF ;) ; 
United States notes, commonly ealied jo. “navel 
tenders or greenbacks, and the five twee. 
bonds permit no honest doubt that these s 
. . . : ii 
twenty bonds are in fact payable in gra, 
backs, and that such is the letter and spiri; ie i not 
the law, although not ‘texpressly’ go 
vided. The first legal-tender act was puss 
on the 25th day of February, 1862.) Tho ¢.. int 
section of that act provides for issuing +). with wi 
United States notes, and declares that eno rend 
notes shall be received— 

‘In payment of all taxes, internal duties, exejse. 
debis, and demands of every kind due to the Uyyred ee 
States, except duties on imports, and of all elsim. Wits 
and demands against the United States, of ey. tact 15 | 
kind whatsoever, except for interest on bonds yy terms 
notes, which shall be paid in coin, and shall also j, wet 
lawtul money and a legal tender in payment .} psy* 


debts, pubtie and private, witbin the United x; ae s 
except duties on imports and interest as atores,; a 

Now, sir, if the five-twenty bonds had }e,, 
issued or authorized before the passage of thi, 
act and before the United States hotes wer 


issued as lawful money and while gold and <) your sO 
ver were the only lawful money there woul: |, Army @ 
force in the argument that they ought to Govern 
paid in coin. But the reverse is true. Eyer, ator 
body knows that not one of the five-tweyy men 
bounds was issued until after this act of Pui) Lad 
ary 25, 1862, was passed. Indeed this js ; e | r 
very act that first authorized the issuing of 1} 3 Tay 


five- twenty bonds, and the first section of the the inte 


act from which [ have quoted further providy; ul yo 
that any holder of these United States notes that Une 
may deposit the same with the Treasurer lorly 
the United States in sums of fifty dollars or then the 
some multiple of fifty dollars, and the Secretary ly toOs 


of the Treasury shall ‘* thereupon issue to the ceive 


holder an equal amount of bonds of the United each 3: 
States, coupon or registered, as may by said lars 
|| holder be desired, bearing interest at the ray cent. py 
| of six per cent. per annum, payable seni. ae 

annuaily, and redeemable at the pleasure patriot 

the United States afier five years and payal. oe 3 
| twenty years after the date thereof.’ ‘Thes ae 

are the five-twenty bonds, so that the very law pur oni 

and the very section of the law that authorize! — 

the issue of the United States notes and made a 

them a legal tender ‘*in payment of all debis whens 

public and private except duties on imports wide: 

and interest’? authorized the issue of the hve 5 
|| twenty bonds and authorized the sale of these a 

bonds at par for these United States notes, wh 

thus ¢reating a public debt not excepted trom five mil! 

payment in United States notes, and all debrs the Aru 

public and private ‘‘except duties on imports eat 
and interest ’’ were to be payable in such notes. of Febri 

If any debt public or private was payable in Congres 

United States notes these five-twenty bonds to isaue 
| clearly were; this is so clear that it is an insu. area 

to common intelligence to discuss it. __ theso 

The acts of July 11, 1862, March 3, 18°), Si 

March 3, 1864, June 30, 1864, and March liceien 

1865, under which all of the United States notes and pre’ 

and five-twenty bonds were issued, contain the wit 

same provisions. By every act the United States demand 
notes are madea legal tender ‘‘in payment ¢: unjustly 
all debts public and private, except duties Lhis 
imports and interest.’’ By every act the hve until at 
twenty bonds were authorized to be sold for further 
these United States notes, and by every act ‘he ward as 
interest is payable in coin. By the act of Mare: ot gent 

3, 1863, the ten-forty bonds are authorize’, apprec! 
| principal and interest, expressly payable is the fel 

coin. Thus by aseries of acts extending from gress, 1 

February 25, 1862, to March 3, 1869, under soldier 
| which the United States notes (greenbachs of his | 
were issued and the five-twenty and the ter he det 
| forty bonds were issued, the stubborn facts at ms aa 
| presented that the United States notes are mace masts 

lawful money and a legal tender ‘‘in paymc™ oo wl 
| of all debts public and private, except duties a cl 
| on imports and interest on bonds,’’ and were shall b 

convertible dollar for dollar into the five-twen Hemen 

bonds; and that the interest on the bonds at =~ di 
the principal and interest of the ten-foriy bon’ oe 

were wate payable in gold. So that durin: rap 

ey cr 


the whole period while these five-twenty bon 


were being issued United States notes | gree" Ue pec 





we 
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were lawful money and a legal tender 
nent of all debts except duties on im- 
rest on bonds aud notes p ayable in 
id the prince ip il and inte rest of the ten- 
uds. here are no other exceptions, 
ng but the arrogant efTrontery of over- 
wn wealth could have suggested that the 
ul of these five-twenty bonds was pay- 
coun and not payable in the lawful money 
_ which they were purchased. It cannot be 
uded that the intention was to pay in coin, 
the act of February 25, 1862, and every 
juent act providing for the public debt 


eq ; 
re payment was to be mi ude in Coin, that 
is positively expressed ; otherwise, by the 
as of every successive act, the debt was 


able in lawtul money. 


- it was a hard bargain the money-lenders 
This concession was made to 
m with reluctance ; but your gallant Army 
was in the field, the Treasury was exhausted 
ir soldiers he ad to be pi aid, 8 ipplie s tor the 
yand Navy had to be turnished, and the 
verument Was anxious to avoid an improper 
ition of the currency. ‘The patriotic gen- 
men for whom so mach is now claimed would 
advance a dollar without that provision. 
» Treasury could not raise money on bonds 
:3 favorable as to the interest, and even with 
interest payable in coip nota bond was sold 
| you had so inflated the greenback currency 
it the five-twenty bonds could be purchased 
rty-three cents on the dollar iy coin, and 
en these capitalists came forward and prom pt- 
bonds. They would at any rate re- 
ive six percent. in gold semi-annually on 
each S100 tor which they had paid forty thre e 
lars on the gold value, nearly fifteen per 
. per annum in gold on their investment. 
t require a very exalted degree of 
patriotism to purchase the bonds on such terms, 
i now these gentlemen have the effrontery to 
u that not only the interest but the princi- 
pal shall be paid in coin. I say that 
iar of the five-twenty bonds was sold uutil 


d upon us. 


iv took the 





did ne 


e currency. Gold had reached a premium 
‘one hundred and thirty seven per cent. on 
e Sth day of January, 1863. On that day | 
troduced the following resolution in 





i fi _' Whereas it is represented that more than forty- 
ee a fve million dollars are now due to the soldiers of 
all debrs » Army ofthe 
imports bers ot them have not received their pay tor mor 
A eohen in SIX months past; and whereas on the 25t) das 
ane February, 1862, in addition to Treasury notes, the 
yable ‘ngress authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
ty bonds sue andsell the bonds of the United States to the 
ae 5 lount of $500,000,000 to meet the liabi‘ity of the 
au insist croment; ‘Therefore, 
ved, That the Secretary of the Treasury in- 
3 1863, forin the House, at the earliest moment, why his 
arch ‘opartment has not as authorized by law 
aren means nécessary to pay the sok liers of the Army 
tesnot and prevent the great public injustice of the unrea- 
svnuvle delay, and that he inform the House why 
il bonds, if necessary, have not been sold to meet 













istly delayed.’ 

Lis resolution was adopted; and it was not 
until after this and when the currency was still 
further inflated that the capitalists came for- 
y act! ward as purchasers of the bonds. I have heard 
yf Marci ol 
— 1, 


. 
sold f 


(he field that they have complained that Con- 
gress, in order to raise the money to pay the 
soldier to supply his own wants and the wants 
of his wife and children at home, yielded to 
ie e demand of the capitalists for payment of 
» interest on the bonds in gold. How fierce 
are made ‘aust be the indignation, sir, of such gentle- 
paymen 
yt aulit 
und wer 
‘e-twent 
nds ane 
ty bonds 
it during 
ty bones 


w claiming that the principal of these bonds 
iall be paid in gold, and that there are gen- 
vemen in Congress willing to yield to this arro- 
sant demand, oppressing the people to gratify 
fortunes. But these bondholders are here ; 

the y crowd every avenue of the Capitol, while 
‘ue people whose rights are being betrayed are 
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interest on these bonds was payable in 


not a | 


. issue of the greenbacks had greatly inflated | 


this | 


United States, and that large num- 


provide: | j 


mands so meritorious and so unreasonably and 


gentlemen who were so lost to a proper || 
appreciation of what was due to the Army in | 


n when they learn that these capitalists are | 


i3 insatiable voracity of men of overgrown | 
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the field 
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toiling in 
trust 


the workshop. But I 
people will signally rebuke 
this attempt to give away the fruits of their 
labor without 
excuse, simply 
great wealth 
inand it. 


cousideration or even plausible 
tew gentlemen of 


political influence de 


because au 
and large 

Why was nott hisq iestion honestly pr sented 
in the great contest ot the past year How 
many geutlemen are here from the gre at West 
who ‘frankly told the people whose support they 
were seeking that pay the 
tive- twenty 


a single 


tk hey would vote to 
, bonds in gold? I did not hear of 
instance. But a short time since | 
proposed a tax of ten per cent. on the interest 
of the bonds—a tax of but little more than one 
half of one per cent. on the principal, about 
one fourth the tax that other property pays— 
and when | reminded the House that by a large 
majority we had adopted that proposition last 
July we were coolly informed by the leader 

the Louse that ‘*that was before the elee- 
tion.’’ It well illustrated, sir, how little the 
legislation of this Government, with this new 
political morality, is under the control of the 
people. We shall see how tar the pe -ople will 
to this new and gigantic traud upon 
their rights. 


submit 


Capitalists are demanding a speedy return 
to specie payments. 
est; 


It is clearly to their inter- 
it would greatly augment their wealth; it 
would greatly oppress the people. But wealth, 
which 18 naturally timid and always appre- 
hensive of popular movements, feels a sense of 
absolute security under the existing order of 
things, having for the first time in our history 
largely controlled a great political contest. 
kivery interest of wealth is sacredly protected, 
every measure for its aggrandizement 


is pro 
moted. 


lt there is any doubt how the bonds 
should be paid the doubt must go to the benetit 
ot wealth and against the laboring masses. 
Specie payment must be secured by a reduc- 
tion of the currency. Wehave two currencies: 
one of $590,000,000 in greenbacks, the money 
of the lawful money, drawing no inter- 
est and furnishing a sate and unobjectionable 
currency. The benefit of this $3850,000,000 go 
to the whole people; the other, S300,000,0U00 
of national bank notes, furnished by the Gov- 
ernment free of charge to the banks, on which 
the banks pay the Government the trifling tax 
of one per cent., nothing more. The whole ben- 
efit of this $300,000,000 of currency goes to 
the handful of wealthy gentlemen owning the 
national banks. Now, sir, the question ts, which 
of these currencies shall be retired to reach 
specie payments? but there is no hesitation. 
I'he bankers are here in force, and every prop- 
osition without one exce ption e manating from 
the party in power contemplates the withdrawal 
of the greenbacks and giving to the national 
banks, for it is nothing less, this vast sum of 
$300,000,000 of money. There is not a mon- 
arch ou the face of the earth who would dare 
to deal so unjustly with his people; but 
people have borne so patiently every successive 
usurpation of Congress that its leaders lave 


peopie, 


our 


; ceased ti consider what may be the public will. 


If the greenback money is retired the object 
sought by this billisin fact accomplished. Wi ith 


| the specie basis reached by a large reduction of 


currency the country is st illto pay $300,000,000 
a year to pay the interest on the public debt and 
varry on the Government. I have always said, 
And I again say that in my judgment gold 
and silver are the best currency, the most rea- 
sonable and permanent standard of value, but 
while at this time it is clearly to the interest of 
capitalists, especially of large holders of our 
bonds, that specie payments should be resumed, 


' is such the interest of the people, waiving the 


question of the injustice of paying the bonds 
inacurrency,twiceas valuable as that we agreed 
topay? There is said by well-informed persons 
to be $225,000,000 of coin money in the Uni- 
ted States. Specie payments can be resumed 
with $300,000,000 of paper currency, perhaps 
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EPs. 
3350,000,000, the estimates of 
is S300,.000,000, Does any 
man believe that the any country can 
bear, year after year, taxes to the amount of 
one half of the entire circulation? It cannot 
be done, eir. \W beu heavily burdened by direct 
and indirect taxes the capacity ot labor to bear 
a given tax diminishes vear after year 


and vet 
expenditure 


our 
anu 


labor ot 


, bringing 
upon a people a hopeless poverty such as we 
witness in England, france, and Austria, where 
great debtsand heavy Vtaxes have long oppressed 
labor. ‘To scale the debt and interest to the 
gold value of the paper money in which the 
bonds are payable, or meet the debt in the 
currency in which it was made and is lawfully 
payable, is the only escape of this nation from 
the social and political disorders of the Old 
W orld, where the ove rgrow") we salth of the few 
and the squalid poverty of the many fill the 
whole land with misery. 

No, sir: this bill will not strengthen the 
public credit. The public eredit can only be 
strengthened by a severe and honest economy 
in the publhe expenditures, by confirming in 
the public mind the belief that the millions 
wrung from labor will be honestly applied to 
public purposes and not squandered in the 
base partisan schemes and monstrous frauds 
which have for years exhausted the Treasury, 
by satisfying the people that the publie de- 
mands upon their industry shali be no greater 
than good faith and even-handed justice to the 
public creditors imperatively require, and that 
labor shall be protected against the unjust and 
voracious demands of capital. With such a 
policy firmly established there is no danger of 
the nation being dishonored by repudiation ; 
but all elasses of men would resolve that our 
debt, enormous as it is, unjust as a portion of 
it is known to be, shall be paid in absolute 
or ( aa fuith, dollar for dollar, in gold, where by 
the contract we agreed to pay in gol }; in paper 
money, lawful money, where, as in the case 
of the tive-twenties, we agreed to pay in such 
currency. But how can this bill strengthen 
the public credit? Strengthen the public credit 
by increasing the public ‘debt! ? What infatua 
tion has seized these men of capital? Do they 
hope to enslave a living people, a nation ot 
laboring men who know the value of labor, 
by a simple, unauthorized, and repealable act 
of Congress declaring that they shall pay in 
gold bonds to the amount of $1,602.583,3 350- 
more gold than all the civilized nations could 
furnish—when by their contract they were to 
pay in paper money at the time of less than 
half the value of gold? The very attempt to 
consummate such an act of injustice, this grasp- 
ing cupidity of the bondholders, this compla- 
cent yielding of Congress to a presumptuous 
demand, will not strengthen, but will shake 
the publie credit. An overwhelming majority 
of the people of the United States are laboring 
men, men whose daily labor supplies food and 
raiment and shelter for their wives and chil- 
dren, who understand the nature and origin 
of their publie debt and are alike jealous of 
the nation’s honor and of their own just rights. 
Will they consent, sir, in mere subserviency to 
wealth, to impoverish themselves and their pos- 
terity for ages to swell the wealth and pamper 
the pro fligate luxury that now riots in your 
cen cities? I do not believe it, sir. This 
cammaiieas and naked declaration, if it becomes 
a law, will not bind them, sir, when aroused 
to a sense of its injustice, any more than cob 
webs would bind the force of a hurricane. 

It is said in favor of this bill that its passage 
will actualiy and largely increase the value of 
the bonds; that the quotations of your bonds 
at the great moneyed centers of Europe anc I 
America, where the millionaires who fatten on 
the labor of mankind congreg will show a 
large appreciation of their v alue. Certainly 
they will. And why not? If you pass this 
bill, and the people submit to it, it does actually 
almost double the value of your bonds, and it 
actually aud nearly double the public 
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debt; it will increase and perpetuate for ages 
the tax labor of your people, and it will 
more than double the chances thatthe laboring 
to drag himself and his 


on the 


man wiil hever be able 
wife and children from the merciless grasp of 
poverty. Is it possible, sir, that monarchies 
shall be found more considerate of the rights 
of the people in a contest between labor and 
capital than arepubhe? When England found 
her peo ssed by a great debt—yet a 
less debt than ours considering the wealth of 
the two nations and the rates of interest she 
reduced the burden one half by reducing the 
interest one half, while a republican Congress 
actually, under like cireum 
debt by proposing t ) payin a currency of twice 
the value of that in which the debt was made 
and is justly payable. 

It is said that it would unsettle all values and 
ruin the country to issue greenba 
pas the five-twenties. No person has ever, so 
far as I know, proposed to do so. If the cur- 
rency was kept up to the ave rage of what it 
was when the debt was contracted—trom eight 
hundred and fifty to nine hundred million dol 
lars—with just economy in the public expend- 
itures this debt would never oppress the labor 
of the country. It could be substantially liqui- 
dated in less thantwenty years. ‘Lhe revenues 
of the year 1865 prove this 

But, sir, if gentlemen are determined to 
reach specie payments, and are resolved that 
the greenback currency, the only paper money 
which any people ever got the benefit of, shall 
be withdrawn, will you tell me why it would 
not be just, alike to the bondholders aud the 
people, to scale the public bonds and pay them 
principal and interest in gold, on the basis of 
the gold value of the bonds at the time you 
sold them? ‘The gold value of the bonds was 
the same as the gold value of the United States 
notes with which they were purchased. Could 
the bondholders complain of this? He would 
get back his money, every dollar of his money, 
dollar for doliar in value, after having received 
from year to year nearly fifteen per cent. in 
gold on the value of hisinvestment. He would 
have less ground to complain than the English 
bondholder, whose 
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interest was by an act of 
Parliament reduced from six and seven per 
cent. to three per cent, and yet the English 
debt was made on very nearly the gold basis. 
Ur could the bondholder complain if the right 
to tax these bonds (a right clearly reserved) 
for national purposes was justly employed to 
equalize not only taxation, but to equalize the 
amount that is being paid in interest in gold 
with the gold value received by the Govern- 
ment? ‘J he just rig ghis of the hol lers of these 
securities are re adiiy ascertained. The value 
on the gold basis received by the Government 
is not a matter in dispute. 
It this debt is to be paid, as is proposed by 
this bill, adebt of near twenty-six hundred 
million dollars, principal and interest in gold, 
the most hopetul patriot must despair ot the 
future of his country. This enormous body 
of wealth, controlled | vy a few men ever vigi- 


lant to control the affairs of Government, ever 


seeking to subordinate labor to their own ag- 
grandizement, and ever seeking to make. the 


Government stronger and the popular power 


eaker as a guaranice of their wealth, would 
in time and almost imperce plibly enteeble, it 
not destroy, the power of the people in national 
alluirs. 

In this contest between capital and labor I 
trust in God the people will be true to them- 
selves and to their posterity, true to the repub- 
lican institations of their country, alike just to 
themselves and just to their creditors, resolved 
to pay the debt in good faith, dollar for dollar 
in value, but not one dollar more ; that neither 
the malevolent spirit of party nor the plausible 
eloguence of the advocates of capital will be 
able to seduce them into a fatal acquiescence 
in the policy which is every day more clearly 
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disclosed of placing the whole power of this 
Gaovernment, wie all its vast i 
appliances, on side of centralized wealth 
and against ‘the j just t rights of labor. Wealthas 
well as power is steadily ** stealing from the 
many to the few.’’ The pr bi e debt and the 
policy of the Government since it was created 
have already wrought fearful changes in the 
social condition of the American people. His- 
tory furnishes no instanee where wealth has so 
rapidly centralized and no instance in modern 
times where publie policy was made to con- 
tribute so directly to the personal aggrandize- 
ment of a class of citizens to the injury of the 
great body of the people. Every leading meas- 
ure seems designed to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer, If the people are true to 
themselves they will demand the reversal of 
this policy. They will resume the control of 
their own Government and not leave it to the 
unbridled will of'a few ambitiousleaders. ** The 
condition on which God has granted liberty to 
minis eternal vigilance: which condition if he 
break, servitude is at once the consequence of 
his crime and the punishment of his guilt.’ 
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REMARKS OF ILON. W. HIGBY, 


OF CALLFORNIA, 
Ix true Hovs 


February 23, 1869. 


E OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


The House having under consideration the bill 


Hi. R. No. 1744) to strengthen the publie credit and 


relating to contracts tor the payment of coin— 

Mr. HIGBY said: 

Mr. Speaker: I was highly interested in lis- 
tening yesterday to the speech made by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means { Mr. ScueNck | upon the bill now under 
discussion. ‘There was much truth in what he 
said. His words were solid and full of mean- 
ing. I believe the country will thank him for 
his words of counsel and encouragement. The 
clouds that have so long enveloped this ques- 
tion are breaking away and the clear sky is 
visible. 

This question has been debated heretofore 
as though we had no intercourse with other 
nations, as though paper would serve just as 
well as gold and silver for our currency. 

Were we to cease all financial intercourse 
with foreign nations the policy so often advo- 
cated in this Hall, to pay our debts in depre- 
ciated currency, would be a dangerous one to 
adopt. A debt so vast as our national debt 
makes it incumbent upon us to keep good and 
sound the credit of the Government; the citi- 
zen should have implicit faith in the integrity 
and fidelity of the Government. To keep that 
faith unimpaired it is our duty to aid it to fulfill 
in spirit and to the letterits pledges. No mat- 
ter how much wealth the Government may 
possess the contidence of the people, inspired 
by its integrity, is worth far more, and renders 
it stronger and more prosperous without it 
than hoarded wealth with plighted faith can 
nake it. A debt canceled with a less sum 
than was pledged to its payment is repudiation 
to the extent of the difference between the sum 
promised and the sum paid. ‘That is, such an 
act ina Government would be repudiation, but 
in an individual or business firm it would be 
bankruptey. Could a business man or firm, 
possessing suflicient means to pay, who by 
fraud and chicanery should so cancel his or 
their debts, continue to have the confidence 
of the community thus injured?) Why should 
a Government that violated its pledges con- 
tinue to have the confidence of the people 
after such violation? The rule will hold good 


with nations as with individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not attribute the present 
embarrassed condition of our finanees to the 
The present 


bad faith of the Government. 
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ing a very good purpose as a 


‘indebtedness against the Government? 
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it ai ‘htedness the nation could not avoid ». 
it had yielded up the last best earthly ho, 
man—free government ; neither cou] 
emergency avoid a paper currency }); 
credit. Asyet it has kept good fait 
where abletodoso. It has prompt tly ! oe : 
interest upon our great debt whenever jy 
due, and all its obligations i it will perf, ~ 
less unwise legislation causes it to falter 1. 
is true our Treasury notes, Circulating as o,. 
rency, are at a discount, and will so ¢ ik 
to be until the Government can rer deem 
promise they carry upon their face, or yy: 
we return to specie payment. They aro p, 
accrued indebtedness, but will continye fs 
fair figure and make a very tolerable eyrre, 
until redemption day arrives if cur legisla: 
shall be directed to strengthen credit and ; 
fullillment of pledges rapidly as possible, p 
as the bill now under consideration vl 
the faith of the United States ‘to the 
in coin or its equivalent of all the coee 
the United States not bearing interest, know 
as United States notes, and of all the inter 
bearing obligations of the United States ex 
in cases where the law authorizing the issy, 
any such obligations has expressly prov ided 
that the same may be paid in lawful mon 
other currency than gold and silver,” ¥ 
pose to examine the subject somewhat in ¢, 
tail in the few moments I shall oceupy, ay 
show, if possible, the salutary effects the py 
sage of this bill will have upon our credit, ay) 
how the Government will be enabled to lessey 
the burden now weighing so heavily upon 
‘*The United States promise to pay.’ Sot 
words run upon our Treasury notes, and w! 
notes are now the currency of the « 
These notes are apart of our national de!) 
and are so classified in the monthly statemen: 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
must not forget that while these notes are s 
currency ¢ 
United States at some period of time 
redeem these notes in coin. They bear u; 
their face the promise to pay the same as tl 


ased 


‘ 


Wa 
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ees 


| bonds, and both must ultimately be canceled 
Is one class of indebtedness to be paid ina 


different currency or valuation from another 


Is one note taken up by the issuance of another 


+ 


specifying like amount a payment of the firs: 
Does not the second note bear upon its fi 
a promise to pay? So in attempting to pa 
bonds with notes, is not the payment rae 
intent and purpose to pay or take up ou 
Treasury notes with gold and silver coin is t 
clear, it seems to me, to admit of doubt, a 
I believe no one pretends to hold but that 
are ultimately to be so paid. Gold and sii 
coin are the standard of value with all eivili 
nations. Our nation had no other at the | 
our ‘Treasury notes were put in cirenlatio 
and our bonds put on the market; the di 
named in each, unless qualified, is the dous 
in coin. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, we have in the m 
solemn manner, as a Government, since | 
paper currency and our bonds were isst' 
given our pledge that our national inde! 
ness shall be paid in the utmost good f 
When the fourteenth amendment to the 
stitution of the United States was under : 
sideration in Congress this question was ¢ 


considered, and in clear and unmistakable !a! 


guage became a prominent feature in (0 
amendment. The language is as eon 
“The validity of the public debt of the 


States, authorized by law, including debts it om , 


for payment of pensions and bounties for se ry vi 
suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shal! n 
questioner. 


A two-thirds vote of this House and of 


Senate, and the ratification of the oe On 
of three fourths of the States in the 

have firmly imbedded this pledge in the ' 
stitution. 
hesitate in arriving at a oy conclusi 
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Who will still continue to 
redit of our Government by declaring 
lebts are to be paid in paper, w hose 
» to be found in the fidelity of cur 
ent to pay? The very effort to pay 
nanner would at once bring with it dis- 
ind a discredit that would require many 
‘the best faith to remove. 
itional debt is over twenty-five hun- 
i million dollars. The interest upon the 
~est- bearing portion annually is nearly one 
in 1 and thirty million dollars. Whether 
lessen the principal sum at present or not 
- effurts should be to lessen the interest as 
and as much as possible. How is this to 
ne? Those holding bonds are holding 
am under contracts which neither the Gov- 
ment nor bondholder can violate. ‘lhe 
lder can exact no more interest than 
nd specifies; neither can the Govern- 
it fullill the contract by paying less inter- 
+. so that the Government cannot issue new 
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nds bearing a lower rate of interest and || 


nyel the bondholders to surrender the old 
is and take in their stead new ones. Here 
ave no relief, and, indeed, there is no re- 

‘ except through the well-established credit 
ur Government, and in this we will see 
ad value its importance. All five-twenty 
ids over five years old the Government has 
cht to call in, provided Government has 
sability to do so. If there is gold in the 
I y to any amount after payment of inter- 
tthat gold could be used to take up five- 
renty by nds. But the experience thus far is 





Cast 


that Treasury furnishes very little more 


an aah to pay interest, and for the pres- 
t no relief may be expected from that source. 
‘ealth increases in our country more than six 
rcent. annually, which necessarily keeps up 
gh rate of interest. Government must look 
atoreign loan. In Europe money is obtained 
much lower rates; and if our Government 
keep good faith, and can so induce the 
tions to believe, the interest upon our in- 
lebtedness can be much reduced and our 


tnancial burdens much lightened. 


Mr. Speaker, we have sad evidence of the 
vil arising from divided opinion how our Gov- 
mment shall redeem its bonds. I need not 
peat here what arguments have been used 
nd opinions expressed i in this Hall within the 
fitteen months. They are known to the 
t I shall, though, criticise somewhat 





the opinion expressed that our bonds, the five- 


‘wenties, might legally be paid in Treasury 
One ‘thing is very clear, our debates 
we shaken the faith of people at home and 
road to our great detriment. The capital of 

country is seeking for more lucrative invest- 
ents than it finds in our Government bonds, 


‘rom which cause they have been sold in foreign 
narkets, 


Over five hundred million dollars of 
ir Government bonds are now in the hands 


re? 


foreign holders, purchased at great discount, 


‘ least thirty cents on the dollar, inflicting a 


$ upon our country of $150,000,000 at least. 


british consols bearing three per cent. inter- 


t are worth in London over ninety cents— 


‘wenty cents on the dollar more than our Gov- 
rament bonds. Our bonds bear six per cent., 
ue interest of each is payable in gold, and the 





terest On our bonds is paid semi-annually 
romptly when due; there has been no failure 


1 the part of our Government as yet to pay | 
latever has accrued of its interest-bearing || 


Our bonds should have sold abroad at 


nuch higher rates, and they would have so sold 


ut for the doubt Taised by our divided coun- 
s how the Government would pay them. If 
ir t bondholders could have realized dollar for 
lar $150,000,000 would have been saved to 
‘nation to aid in paying the public debt, to 
élp bear the burdens of the Government, and 
toster the business of the country. 


|| to defray all ordinary expenditures. 


' its obligations. 
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capital by a foreign loan, to be thrown into the 
channels of business, would advance individual 
and national prosperity while aiding to lessen 
annual public expenses. From a foreign loan 

I rates of interest than our 


obtained at lower 
bonds bear two other advantages besides the 
one just named would be derived the 
two would be in the reduction of interest to be 
paid annually, the other in the large amount 
of home capital set free to enter into the gen- 
eral business of the country. While there is 
some advantage arising from the fact that a 
very large portion of the interest accruing 
semi-annually upon our debt is paid to our 
own citizens, that advantage is in a measure 
balanced by the tying up or secluding from 
business channels of the capital upon which 
the interest is paid, If foreign loans could be 
made at three and a half to four per cent. in- 


-one ot 


| terest, and our five-twenty bonds be redeemed 


rapidly, as under the law the Government could 
do so until the 31,600,000,000 now out were 
redeemed, the Government would save at the 
least calculation $32,000,000 in gold annually. 
Should home capitalists desire to take the new 
loan at reduced rates of interest they should 
be allowed to doso; but few, though, would 
be likely to reinvest. Our Government being 
largely in debt, its credit should be upon a 
sound basis. It cannot dictate financially. If 
it has made a hard bargain it must still fulfill 
If we as a nation have not 
now ready capital for all emergencies our 
country is full of undeveloped wealth that with 
marvelous rapidity becomesavailable. Every 


| decade shows the available wealth more than 


| from dishonor. 
| price. 


doubled. Our national credit should be saved 
Fidelity and honor are above 
No system of logic can lead to the 
conclusion that a nation destitute of them can 
prosper or long exist except as a byword and 
reproach and the scorn of mankind. 

Some have advocated in our debates the pay- 
ment of bonds with Treasury notes. To en- 
able the Government to pay as fast as they 
become redeemable one of two facts must exist: 
either the Treasury must have a large surplus 
from revenue collected, after defraying current 
expenses of the Government and paying inter- 
est, to use for the purpose of redemption, or 
Congress, if it has the power, must authorize 
new issues of Treasury notes. ‘Taxation is 
now a burden to the people, and every revenue 
bill brought forward amendatory of our rev- 
enue laws contains some provision to lessen 
the burden and still produce revenue enough 
The study 
is to economize as much as possible, and so to 
graduate taxes as to be least burdensome and 
still produce suflicient revenue for current ex- 
penditures. Revenue from taxation will fur- 
nish no adequate means for an immediate 
redemption of bonds. What encouragement 
do we find in the proposition—new issues of 
Treasury notes? Congress claimed the power 
to issue Treasury notes and declared them law- 
ful money at atime when the nation was in 
great peril. A rebellion of unparalleled pro 
portions was striving to destroy us as a nation. 
Evéry means in the reach of the Government 


| were called into re quisition to aid in suppress- 


A new country craves more capital than its | 


An 


increase of 


ing that rebellion. The Government was in 
need of money, and money it must have. Treas- 
ury notes were issued under law of Congress as 
a war measure and an inevitable necessity. By 
many the right to exercise the power then was 
denied. While Il have no doubt that the neces- 
sity of the case gave the power , and that the 
act was a wise one, I do not believe that Con- 
gress would be in any way justified in doing a 
like thing now that we are at peace within our 
borders and with all nations. 

Gold and silver constitute the true standard 
of value. They have been the basis of our 
currency since the foundation of our Govern- 
ment, and in adheri ring to this standard as 


| proper measure our Government has but fol: 
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lowed in the path trodden by all eivilize : na 
tions. We have commercial relations with all 
trading ande We ana 


° ’ ) 
ymmercial peoples. 
ties with them : 


commodi we buy of and sell to 
them. Thisinterchange has grown to a neces- 
sity. Our ordinary needs call for Joreign prod 

ucts. By commerce nations are enriched, and 
arts, sciences, and literature become a greater 


benefit to mankind. ‘The standard of value 
must necessarity be the same or the nation that 
uses any othe rmust be the loser, and the sooner 


all nations use the same coin at the same value 


the better. The intrinsic value of gold and 
silver gives great stability to circulating me- 
dium. It is a standard limited in amount. Its 


intrinsic value being so great, and its quantity 
so limited, fluctuations are far less trequent 
and tinancial prosperity is the rule with very rare 
exc eption. Paper currency is convement and 
pre ferable when it will command the amount 
of specie it promises upon its face. Its value 


| is in the certainty that there is on deposit coin 


suflicient to satisfy the sum named upon the 
paper. Coin and paper, then, have the same 
fixed value, the paper giving no increase tothe 


| quantity of currency, but bei ‘ing used as a con- 


to facilitate 
Paper currency used without a 


venience, a representative of value 
exchanges. 


| specie basis, but issued upon the credit of Gov- 
} 


} On the joint resolution ( 


ernment and but a representative of credit, is 
subject to fluctuation in quantity and value. 
‘That nation must be largely in debt whose 
paper currency is issued solely upon the credit 
of its Government. ‘The day of payment is 
future, not present, and no burden is directly 
felt, as no interest is to be paid. Such cur- 
rency is easily obtained. Its cheapness encour- 
ages extravagance and wild financial schemes, 
to be followed by bankruptey and financial 
ruin. It is well for us that we refuse to allow 
another issue of ‘Treasury notes. ‘The power 
is doubtful to do so and the policy a dangerous 
one. Paper currency has served its purpose 
in the hour of our nation’s trial. Rapidly as 
possible we should return to the standard we 
left when the rebellion commenced. Our prom- 
ises should be brought to par value, and to aid 


in hastening that condition of things let us 
unite in support of the measure before us. 


Let us declare to the nations of the earth, by 
solemn enactment, that our debt shall be meas- 
ured and paid by that standard of value known 
and recognized ‘by them. The sooner we do 
this the sooner we will undo much mischief 
already done by unwise debates. We will 
retrace steps by so doing that have led to finan- 
cial loss and national diseredit. ‘he business 
of th re country will bec ome more prosperous, 

capi tal will be set at work with far more cer- 


tainty of suecess, and labor will be greater 
demand and receive a better reward. IL hope 
this bill will pass by a very large majority—the 


larger the bett er—tor the good of the country 
and the speedy restoration of a sound state of 
the finances of our Government. 


Constitutional Amendment. 
REMARKS OF HON. W. HIGBY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENT 
March 3. m, 


H.R. . 492) proposing an 
the Gaiam of the United 


Suffrage 


ATIVES, 


amendment to 


States, 

Mr. HIGBY. Mr. Speaker, we are making 
haste slowly in the right direction. The Com 
mittee on Reconstruction have brought for- 
ward another amendment to the Constitution, 
and urge ap its favorable conside ration in clear 
and forcible language. It declares that— 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States 
tovote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 


Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 








' 
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‘eral and State governments alike. 
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The fourteenth article of the Constitution 


clearly defines who are citizens of the United 


“All persons born or naturalized in the United 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
ettizens of the United States, and of the State wherein 
they reside,”’ 


States, and sul 


That is, all persons born in the United States 
ofany and every race and color, whether once 
slave or always free, and also all persons for- 
eign born, but who have been naturalized un- 
der-laws of Congress or by treaty stipulations, 
and who are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, are declared citizens by that 
article. The amendment proposed does not 
restrain or enlarge the definition so given of 
citizenship, but insures certain rights to per- 
sons so defined to be citizens, not expressed 
in any part of the Constitution. They shall 
not be denied the rightto vote ** on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. ”’ 
While the States are to be deprived of certain 
powers exercised upon the suffrage question 
no power is to be given to the United States, 
for the restraint is to be upon both the Gen- 
It takes 
the power from both to deny or abridge the 
right to vote on account of the three conditions 
named. The opponents of this measure can- 
not with truth assert that power isto be central- 
ized by its success, since power is not given but 
taken away from both Federal and State gov- 
ernments; but the power to control the elective 
franchise for other conditions than those named 
in the proposed amendment is allowed to re- 
pose where it now rests. There is little or no 
danger to be apprehended from the exercise 


How comprehensive is this language! It 
would seem that every right pertaining to citt- 
zenship was conterred, and yet the language 
of the second section implies that a State may 
deny orabridge the right of the citizen to vote. 
The amendment proposed will do away with 
much of the difficulty, confusion, and miscon- 
ception that have grown out of the apparent 
conflict between the first and second sections 
of the fourteenth article, and will secure to 
the citizen the political rights to which he is 
entitled beyond legal or constitutional _re- 
straint, either State or national. Citizenship 
will rest where it should, at the foundation of 
the Government. Upon citizenship free gov- 
ernment should be established. The Consti- 
tution and laws are but the expressed will of 
the people: that is, the citizens. 

We are slowly approaching a clearer under- 
standing of what are practically the rights of 
persons. The question has been heretofore 
involved in mist and doubt. Theories founded 
in justice have been promulgated and received 
the approval of all lovers of free government ; 
but their practical application to mankind has 
been scouted when attempted, and they who 
have made the attempt have been decried as 


| madmen or revolutionists. 


of the powers remaining in the States upon | 


this question, as they will incline to extend 
rather than restrain the rights and privileges 
of the citizen. By a comparison between the 
amendment proposed and the second section 
ot the fourteenth article we find the first a 
great improvement upon the latter, and that 
the difference may the more readily be seen I 
will read the whole of that section : 


** Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several Scates according to theirrespective numbers, 
counting the whole number of personsin each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed, But when the right 
to vote at any election for the choice of electors for 


Mr. Speaker, when were nobler and braver 
words ever uttered than those found in the 
Declaration of Independence? 


“We hold these trnths to be self-evident, that all 
nen are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destrustive of these 
ends it isthe right of the people to alter or abolish 
it and to institate a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powersin such formas to them shal! seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness.” 


The public exigency cailed for outspoken, 
manly principles, such as addressed themselves 


'toall men as founded in humanity and justice. 


President and Vice President of the United States, | 


Representatives in Congress, the executive and judi- 


cial officers of a State, or the members of the Legis- | 
lature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabit- | 


ants of such State, being twenty-one years of age 


and citizens of the United States, or in any way | 


abridged, except for participation in rebellion or 
other crime, the basis of representation therein shall 
be reduced in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizensshall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State.”’ 

Clearly there is an implied authority in the 
States, from the reading of this section, to 
control in a greater or less degree the right 


of suffrage; but that the States might be in- 


duced to extend the right to all classes of 
citizens the right of representation in Congress 
was confined to the voting class alone. This 
is very questionable power to leave in the con- 
trol of the States. If the Constitution of the 
United States assumes to declare who are citi- 
zens it should also define the duties devolving 
upon them and the rights and privileges to be 
exercised and enjoyed by them. It will endan- 
ger the stability and durability of our Govern- 
mentto allow the States to control the question 
of citizenship, its duties, rights, and privileges, 


on any essential point, while the United States | 


provide who are citizens and who may be- 
come such by laws of Congress and by treaty 
stipulations, 

‘The second sentence in the first section of 
the fourteenth article seems to be full and 
explicit as to the rights conferred upon those 
declared to be citizens : 

**No State shall make or enforce any law which 


zens of the United States; norshall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due 


process of law; nor deny to any person within its | 


jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws, 


How grandlv does the declaration open: 
3 } 


“When in the course of human events it becomes 


' necessary for one people to dissolve the political | 
bands which have connected them with another, and | 


to assume among the Powers of the earth the sepa- 
rate and equal station to which the laws of natureand 
nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should de- 
clare the causes which impel them to the separation.” 


Then immediately follows the words pre- 
viously quoted, namely, ‘*We hold these truths 


to be seif-evident,’’ &c. Sir, do you think that 
' three millions of people struggling to free them- 


| for which they contended. 


| the more easily effected the evi 


| selves from the thralldom of a powerful Govern- 


ment, odious as it was unjust in its exactions, 
a people that in their heavy trial needed the 
favor and sympathy of mankind, would have 


| declared any but just and true principles? False 


principles then put forth as the ground of their 
warfare would have lost to our fathers the cause 


the elements of strength, and doubly arms the 
people who war against oppression. 

After seven years of privation and sacrifice 
anda heroism displayed unsurpassed by any 


Justice has in it | 





people, independence was secured, and our | 


| present form of government soon thereafter 


established. The dangers that threatened had 


‘| disappeared and peace had returned with its 
| blessings. 


The favor and sympathy of man- 
kind were not then so essential, nor was for- 


' eign alliance needed to aid in pans the 


integrity of the new nation. ‘The British Gov- 
ernment encouraged the growth of African 
slavery inher American colonies, and when they 
had acquired their independence the institution 


of slavery was found so closely interwoven with | 


the whole labor system in many of the States 


that an immediate change was deemed imprac- | 


ticable. While it was thought that time would 


shali abridge the privileges or immunities of eiti- || work itsdecay under the Government just estab- 


lished and its removal after a -_ of time be 
increased in 


its proportions and took stronger hold. How 





Suffrage Constitutional Amendment—Mr. Highy. 
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| no footing where the institution had sway, 4 
| slave was entirely subject to his master. «, 


| tion. 
| The institution made the slave a brute and she 
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delusive was this hope! This institution « 
at the close of the war of the Revolut; 
for many years thereafter was regard, } 
necessary evil,even in the slave States a... 
aus in the free, grew into favor and } : 

pet institution where it existed, and age 
held to be of divine origin. Manual fal, 
nearly all performed by slaves. Society ». 

upon and was sustained by the institatio, 
the slave States. Subtle and fascinatine ;, 
weakness, it rapidly increased to great nah 
and became alarming in its proportions, 


asy 


er 


Wa 


ty rested 


OVer-. 


| exacting in its demands, and ruled with 4... 


potic sway. Tree institutions were erys),,.; 
beneath its heavy tread. The more it fed 4)... 
more ravenous it became. There was no ma: i 
independence and no free expression jy jy. 
presence. ‘Thriving business enterprise had 


the master was entirely subject to the inst): 
Master and slave were both in boy, 


master an instrument of cruelty. Reason, j.. 


tice, and humanity were burned out, and ‘sho 


most hellish passions had rule. 

All departments of Government were majo 
subservient to its purposes. Everywhere j< 
baneful influence was felt. Openly and ins, 
lently its work of corruption went on, Good 
men saw the magnitude of the evil, but were 
unable to retard its progress, for it became the 
power that resistance could not thwart. E ual 
rights, free government, the will of the people 
were themes for theorizing; but the system that 
held millions in bondage so tainted public x 
als, benumbed the consciences of men, and 
perverted their judgment that these themes did 
not advance beyond theories. The realizar; 
of the principles set forth in the Declaration 


of Independence was more remote after a lapse 
of eighty-five years than at the time of its pro. 
mulgation. Through the arts of peace there 
was no hope of reform. To human ken the 
dark cloud that had been so long gathering 
seemed to grow heavier and less penetrable. 
The wisest and most profound human philos- 
ophy was unable to point the way of escape. 
How could it, when Christian churches were 
dumb in the presence of this overshadowing 
power, and in some instances bowed in hom: 
age? 

Rebellion, the legitimate fruit of the slave 
power antagonized by free institutions, broke 
forth with all the horrors of civil war. The 
death struggle between free government and the 
slave power came. One must die; both could 
not survive. The nations stood amazed at the 
dreadful havoc going on, and wondered what 
the end would be. et us leave history to re- 
cord the scenes of desolation and sorrow caused 
by the conflict and give all thanks to that Being 
who aided our patriotic countrymen in the field, 
in council, and in their labors at home in the 
common cause to victory over rebellion, and 
all thanks, too, that in that victory slavery 
perished. 

Mr. Speaker, we can, if we will, now estab: 
lish true principles of government. Slavery 
does notexist. We have no excuse for refusing 
to declare all citizens politically equal, unless 
our excuse be found in the prejudice fostered 
within us by the institution of slavery agains! 
those who were lately in bondage—a bondage 
which the bondman could not avoid and {or 
which our countrymen were guilty. The lesson 
of the rebellion was terrible in its severity. 
Had the principles of the Declaration of _—, 
pendence been carried out both in letter 4% 
spirit at the outset, the civil strife might have 
been avoided and our country much further 
advanced in wealth and power, and free g°°" 
ernment more firmly established, protecting 
blessing more equally all classes of peop 
‘* Man proposes, but God disposes.’? From ae 
compensated labor man proposed to accumulate 
wealth. Who can count up the fearful losses 
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. nation suffered during the conflict? Can 
re s make the estimate? The products of 
: : would not compensate for the wealth 
i wdand destroyed. But figures would entirely 
; W /when we attempt to estimate the loss from 
patriot dead sacrificed to save the nation. 
a 


. can avoid a repetition of the ordeal by hold. 
sacred the rights inherent in citizenship. 


rested » wer exercised to withhold rights from any 


I 


iss of citizens, ‘* except for participation in 
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Washington Family Relics —Mr. Jones. 


Washington Family Relies, 

REMARKS OF TON. T. L. JONES. 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 

March 


o, LSOD, 


On the following resolution offered by Mr. Covonr, | 


from the Committee on Publie Buildings 

Grounds, in relation to the Washington family 

relics: 

Resolved, That the articles known as the effects of 
George Washington, the Father of his Country, now 
in the custody ot the Department of the Interior, are 
of right the property of the United States; and any 


' attempt onthe part of the present Administration or 


any Department thereof to deliver the same to the 
rebel General Robert F. Lee is an insult to the loyal 
people of the United States: and they ought to be 
kept as relics in the Patent Office, and ought not to be 
delivered to any one without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the committee to which was re- 
ferred the resolution of the gentleman from 
Illinois, [ Mr. LoGan,] in regard tothe ‘* Mount 
Vernon relics,’’ | beg leave to dissent from the 
report and resolution just offered by the com- 
mittee, and to submit as a minority report the 
following: 

Resolved, That the articles in the Patent Office. 
which have been identified as the property of Mrs, 
Mary Custis Lee, and which were taken without 
authority of the Government from her home at 
Arlington, as they are of but little value except as 
heir-looms in her family, bequeathed to her by her 
father, George Washington Parke Custis, be, at her 
request, restored to her possession. 

I would, Mr. Speaker, be wanting in self: 
respect and in a proper regard for the high 
reputation of my Government and country, for 
its justice and magnanimity, if I did not urge 
the passage of this resolution. I confess, sir, 
that my sensibility was shocked in no small 
degree when the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
LoGaN] offered the resolution of inquiry which 


|| was referred to this committee, and upon which 


|| save by my acquiescence. 


o llion or other crime,’’ puts in danger the 
wget ries of the people. Power so exercised 
rich a iid be for selfish ends, and not to establish 
a In the fourteenth article we deny to the com: 
fed t mon felon and the traitor the right to vote. 
oe hy do we deny the right to these classes? 
* a jy part as a penalty and in part to disarm dan- | 
ooo te serous men of power. Shall we set over on 
de ig e side with the felons and traitors any por- 
eee non of our citizens and deny them this sacred 
| .. "3 ght on account of race, color, or previous | 
ae idition of servitude?’’ Can we forget the 
en devotion and fidelity of the colored race during 
ni re terrible struggle through which our coun- 
ry has just passed? They knew if the rebel- 
it on was crushed that slavery would be at an 
oe nd. To what end have we already declared 
ca them to becitizens? What does it profit them to 
= Gag he citizens if they are not to enjoy the rights? 
ta aioe [hey cannot secure to themselves civil rights | 
an ¢ through the empty name of citizen; theirsecur- | 
Eo ity will be in the protection which the ballot 
ee will give them, Will we, now that they have | 
oe hecome citizens in name, leave them power- 
Tee ess politically? They would be a powerful 
a rea ind dangerous physical element in time of | 
mes did civil strite or foreign war if opposed to the 
as ; Government. ‘l'o attach them to the Govern- 
Se nentand make them its warm friends and 
seit: firm supporters they must be allowed to share 
its privileges or immunities to the full extent, 
aig 8 as well as required to share in bearing its 
ae burdens. In some way we must so treat the 
haves excluded class of citizens that they will become 
seakin an element of strength at all times. They are 
philos in Our midst, natives, knowing no other land, 
eae and here they will abide for all that we can 
sa eee do, and here they have a right to remain. 


t 
ft) 


make them as much interested in the 


This 


Lf 


weiare of this Government as we are. 


under like circumstances would be justified 
indemanding. It is not safe, in settling great 
principles of government, to be led to final 
action by prejudice. 
be based upon unbiased judgment, rising above 
passion and prejudice. 
do this wise and just act ‘on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude’’ of 
those who are to be reached by this proposed 
amendment. 


said against sharing political rights equally 





two races. 
Anglo-Saxon and the African races be more 
completely obliterated than it has been in the 
late slaveholding States under the slave rule? 
{ will not attempt to answer an argument ad- 


r estab- 
Slavery 
efusit g 
unless 
ystere d 


against 


‘ory has so incontestibly answered. Political 


It is true that much has been | 
with the colored race; that it would necessi- | 


tate too intimate social relations between the | 
Can the dividing line between the | 


rights and social relations have but little to do | 


we can do by conferring upon them what we | 


Our conclusions should | 


Let us not hesitate to || 


) ° ° . ° | 
dressed to prejudice and passion, one that his- | 


they have made a report, unanimous indeed, 
j I desire the atten- 
tion of the House while I make as brief a 


detail as possible of the circumstances which: | 


make up the little history of these Mount Ver- 
nonrelics. Inthe spring of 1862, shortly after 
the beginning of the late unhappy civil war, 
General Scott, then in command of the Army 
of the United States, sent a message to Mrs. 
General Lee that she must leave Arlington, 
as it would be required for a military station. 
In the quickest possible time she prepared to 
do so, and boxing up the smaller articles of 
her household she delivered the keys to an 
old female family servant, requesting her to 
do the best she could under the circumstances, 
and took her departure, sad indeed, from this 
splendid ancestral home. Three long years 
of war and nearly four of peace had inter- 


| vened, when a few days ago 1t happened to be 


brought to public attention that some of these 
articles were in the Patent Office, in the Inte- 
rior Department of the Government. How 
they came there we have no official knowledge 
except that given by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who appeared before the committee on 
yesterday and said that all the information he 


had been able to get upon the subject was | 
that they were brought to the Patent Office by | 
' one Caleb Lyons, of Boston. 


The private history of the matter, which I 
have learned from a most reliable source, is 


|| that when General McDowell took possession 


aie with each other. I have no fears that placing || 
nd for the ballot in the colored man’s hand will be 
sia iis passport to all ranks and conditions of 
waritt. society. We of the same race, possessing equal 
F Inde political rights, have our social divisions, divis- 
er and !ons to which all persons are amenable. Let us 
+ have dismiss all fallacious arguments, rise above sel- 
further ish influences, and resolve todo what the times 
e gor: demand. It will be a proud day for free gov- 


ernment when citizenship shall be well defined 
and clearly understood ; when in its privileges 
or immunities it shall not only be beyond the 


ngand 


’ 
yeopie. 


un: : ° ° th 
ct oa assaults of constitutions and laws, but be itself | 
iat e > 
“ee Constitution and law-maker. 


1} 


of the Arlington House as a post of the Army 
the old servant who had care of the place, and 
to whom Mrs. Lee had given the keys, told him 
that the soldiers had broken down many of the 


_ doors, broken open the boxes, and had stolen 
| many of the goods left in her charge, espe- 


cially the clothing, which she had been directed 
by Mrs. Lee to divide among her servants ; 


_ whereupon the general and his good lady made 


an examination of the articles still there, which 
the general ordered to be taken to the Depart- 


and | 


9Q> 


a0 


ae 
Ho. oF Reps. 
ment of the Interior for safe-keeping as the 
property of Mrs. Lee, 

hese are all the facts we have been able to 
learn as to the manner in which these articles 


ic 


| were obtained. Some weeks ago Captain James 
|| May, of Ilinois, formerly of Pttsvuarg, Penn- 
| sylvama, an old friend of General and Mrs. 
Lee, and a man during the war of unques 
tioned loyalty, being on a visit to this city and 
hearing that these articles so valued by Mrs. 
Lee were in the Patent Office, thought he would 
do an act of kindness to her in suggesting some 
mode by which they might with propriety be 
| restored to her. 

He mentioned the subject to several distin- 
guished gentlemen of this city, among them 
General Dent, the father-in-law of the Presi- 
dent-elect, who, with others, approved the laud- 
| able purpose of Captain May. President John- 
| son was also cousulted, but declined to give 
any Opinion or make any suggestion until the 
matter was before him in some authentic form. 
Captain May finally addressed the following 
note to Mrs. Lee: 

Wasuinaton, D. C., Fobruary 8, 1869. 


My Vatvep Frienp: | find in the Patent Office a 
|| remnant of the articles relative to Washington, and 
i that came from Mount Vernon. Those politically- 
| canonized and universally-appreciated relics were 
placed by the will of your revered father in your 
custody during the term of your life, 

Several prominent gentlemen here express the 
opinion that a written request from you to President 
Johnson will induce his executive interference in the 
premises and restore you to vour legitimate rights as 
custodian of those relics. Therefore I respectfully 
suggest the propriety of your making such request 
as soon as convenient. 

As ever, your sincere friend, 


JAMES MAY, 
| Mrs. General LEE. 

Upon the reception of this note Mrs. Lee 
|, addressed the President, as follows: 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA, 
| February 10, 1869. 


| Mr. Prestpent: Encouraged by your kind atten- 
| tion to a former application, and prompted by my 
friend, Captain May, Lnowventureto request that you 
will direct all the articles taken from Arlington and 
deposited in the Patent Office to be restored. They 
are relics from Mount Vernon bequeathed to me by 
my father, and consequently of great value and inter- 


| est to his family. 7 , s 
Very respecttully, MARY CUSTIS LEE. 


| Hlis Exeellency ANDREW JOHNSON, 
President of the United Statea. 
This letter was directed under cover to Cap- 
| tain May, and by him placed in the hands of 
Secretary Browning, who said in his testimony 
| before the committee he delivered it to the 
President in full Cabinet meeting, and upon its 
being read, every member of the Cabinet agreed 
that the request of Mrs. Lee should be com- 
| plied with, and it was ordered that she be 
|| informed accordingly. 
Mrs. Lee, having been informed of the decis- 
| ion of the President and his Cabinet, and being 
requested to appoint some one to identify, re- 
ceive, and receipt for the articles, deputed an 
old friend, a lady of Georgetown, to accomplish 
the purpose. Before the transfer of the articles 
| was effected the papers of this city announced 
what was being done, when the resolution of 
|| inquiry was offered in this House, and all nego- 
tiation for the articles ceased. It may be inter- 
| esting to the House and the country to know 
what these articles are. They are beggarly 
remnants, broken and shattered, and in real 
| value, as the Secretary said, are not worth what 
it would cost to transport them to Lexington. 
The list is as follows: 


‘One pair of candelabra, a lot of gilded orna- 
ments, 42 plates, 16 dishes, 1 punch-bowl, 3 finger- 
bowls, 2 vases, 1 looking-glass, { table, 1 money-chest, 
1 knife-case, 1 case for silverware, 1 box drawers, 1 

| wash-stand, 1 dressing-bureau. 1 window-curtain, 4 
tent-polesand pins, 1 bedspread, 1 blanket, 1 set bed- 
curtains, 1 pair short breeches and vest. 

It is true that these articles, or some of them, 
were once the effects of ‘‘ George Washington, 
the Father of his Country,’’ but it is not true, as 
intimated by the committee, ‘* that any attempt 
was made by the present Administration or 


i| any department thereof to deliver the same to 
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the rebel General Robert Kk. Lee.”’ That dis- 
tinguished and noble gentleman and hero has 
had nothing whatever to do with this transac- 
in regard to it has maintained the 
delicacy and dignity which have characterized 
him through life, and which now especially 
challenge the admiration of every unprejudiced 
and manly heart. 

These articles were the property of Mrs. 
Lee, and hers only, for her natural life, to be 
transmitted as heir-looms to her latest posterity, 
and she only applied for them at the sugges- 
tion of others, and then with that true modesty 
which adorns her sex, of which indeed she is 
one of the brightest ornaments. 
the daughter and only child of George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, who was the grandson 


tion, but 


of Mrs. Martha Custis, afterward Martha Wash- || 


ington, wife of the ** Father of his Country.”’ 


Mrs. Lee is | 


Hlow she became possessed of Arlington House | 


and estate will be seen by the following extracts 
from her father’s will: 


“T giveand bequeath to my dearly beloved daugh- 
ter and only child, Mary Ann Randolph Lee, my 
Arlington House estate, in the county of Alexan- 
dria and State of Virginia, containing eleven hun- 
dred acres, more or less, and my mill on Four Mile 


run, in the county of Alexandria, and the !ands of 


mine adjacent to said mill in the counties of Alex- 


andria and Fairfax,in the State of Virginia, the use | 


and benefit of all just mentioned during the term 
of her natural life, together with my horses and 
carriages, furniture, pictures, and plate during the 
term of her natural life.”’ 

And in another section he says: 

‘*My daughter, Mary A. R. Lee, has the privilege 
by this will of dividing my tamily plate among my 
grandchildren, but the Mount Vernon plate alto- 
gether, and every article L possess relating to Wash- 
ington and that came from Mount Vernon, is to re- 
main with my daughter at Arlington ILouse during 
said daughter's lite, and 
eldest grandson, George Washington Custis Lee, and 
to descend from him entire and unchanged to my 
latest posterity.” 


It is thus seen that these articles were never 
the property of General Lee, but of his wife, 
and to be the property of her posterity forever, 
Arlington itself, that paistial home, was hers 
only, and for her natural life, and could not 
justly have been confiscated on account of the 
acts of her husband. She followed his foot- 
steps, indeed, it may be from inclination, as 
any trae woman would have done ; but that she 
was ordered by the Iederal commander to 
leave her beloved home is nevertheless true. 
Where could she go but to him who in weal or 
woe possessed her heart, and on whom she must 
lean for counsel and support? 


way from this blessed abode, this paradise, her 
‘*native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
fit haunt of gods.”’ 

The Government of the United States now 
has possession of this magnificent domain, and 
bus devoted it to a sacred purpose, but how or 
by what title obtained? It may surprise all 
just and honorable minds to know that it was 
obtained simply by tax title; the property put 
up and sold tor taxes, the friends of General 
and Mrs. Lee, who were anxious to do so, not 
being allowed to buy it in, but the Government 
authorities arbitrarily claiming to be the right- 
ful purchasers. We may exult in national 
glory, and in some instances trace our policy 
to magnanimous examples among the States of 
Christendom, but we can only look to heathen 
nations for deeds like this; and even then we 
may be put to shame by comparison. Mrs. 
Lee has thus been deprived of her home, the 
gift of her father and the descending property 
of her children to the latest generation. We 
may not stop to argue that, why or wherefore. 
A day of reckoning may come as to that; but 
shall we now withhold from her these mutilated 
relics of her ancestors, transmitted as sacred 
trusts to her for the benefit of those to come 
after her? Many of these articles were the 
property of Mrs. Washington; some of them, 
as the china set, presented to her by General 


La Fayette and given by her to her ponte, 


who bequeathed them to his daughter. By 


We may well | 


imagine how in sadness and tears she took her | 


ut her death to goto my | 


Washinglon family Relics 


what right or propriety can we retain them? 


I am reluctant to believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
partisan frenzy and hate will go so far even in 
this Fortieth Congress, certainly not distin- 
guished for its justice and magnanimity. 
Thereisa spirit sometimes among men which 
refines, dignifies, and exalts them almost to an 
equality with angels, and there is another which 
degrades them and would drag angels down, 
which would pursue their conquered enemies 
with relentless fury, desecrate their graves, pen- 


| etrate the tomb, and wreak their insatiate ven- 


geance upon the moldering bones of the dead. 
I trust we have none of this latter spirit, but 
that we have learned to be magnanimous from 
our very triumphs and exaltation. Success 
should teach us nobility and virtue. How do 
we stand before the world? The great civil 
war has ended; our foes were our brothers ; it 
was a family quarrel and warfare ; they are 
vanquished ; their camp-fires have gone out; 


Mr. Jones, 


their bugle blasts have died upon the air; their | 


last shouts of battle have ascended to the skies ; 
thousands have gone to a soldier's grave ; 
their wives and mothers and sisters darken the 
land with weeds of mourning; and they who 
have survived have borne for nearly four long 
years the keen anguish of defeat, and with 
heroic fortitude are now pleading for equal 
immunities, obligations, wl burdens under the 
old Government of our common fathers. 
“ Clime of the unforgotten brave! 

Whose land from plain to mountain cave 

Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave! 

Shrine of the mighty! can it be 

That this is all remains of thee?” 

Our own losses and griefs have also been 
great indeed, but from this mighty contlict we 
have emerged with a conscious strergth and 
power of which we were ignorant be ore; the 
ordeal has been one of blood and ars and 


'| death, but it is passed, and we are in part 


united again, and are moving on indissolubly, 

| hope, to greater prosperity and renown. 
Can we not afford to be as magnanimous as 

we have been victorious? Whatso noble ina 


victorious chief as generosity and kindness to | 


his failen foe? 
history? When Alexander the Great met and 
defeated in the battle of Arbela the splendid 
Persian monarch Darius, and took prisoners 
his wife and mother and daughters, with all 
their gold and silver, gorgeous furniture, and 
spacious apartinents, on seeing his chariot 
they broke out in lamentations for fear he 
would destroy them and all they had possessed ; 
but he sent Leonatus to assure them that they 


| had nothing to fear from Alexander, for his 
dispute with Darius was only for empire, and | 


_of the conqueror. 


that they should find themselves protected and 
provided for in the same manner as when 
Darius was in his greatest prosperity. When 
Julius Cesar met his riva! Pompey on the 
plains of Pharsalia and conquered him, gain- 
ing the most complete victory of his life, the 
chief glory of the conquest was the clemency 
Many of the vanquished 
were his own countrymen. He granted them 
amnesty and took them into his own army, and 


| he gave liberty to the whole nation of Thessaly 


for the sake of the victory he had obtained 
that day. The laurels of the hero and staies- 
man were thus blended on his brow. 

I need not call to mind other illustrious 
examples. Shall we not profit by them in this 
enlightened age? I appeal to the gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. Logay,] who offered this 
resolution of inquiry, aud who was a conspic- 
uous actor in this unhappy war, if it is not 


| time that the ferocity of the soldier should be | 


lost in the sagacity of the statesman? Much 
remains to conquer still. ‘* Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war.’ Gen- 


erous actions shed the brightest luster on the 
shield of glory. The tear that moistens the 
hero's eye or glistens on his cheek is brighter 
than the diamond in his coronet; and when he 
comes to the final struggle of life, when he 
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himself surrenders, as he must, the 
brance of one generous act to the unfortyna 
will be worth more to him than all the «. 
dors of the sword; it will be the civie 
of the Roman, and one of his surest pas 
to immortal bliss. 

Can any gallant soldier of the Union gon, 
this meed of justice and courtesy to the wit, 
of the great captain of the rebellion? Cay}, 
refuse her her own? Can he withhold tr 
her the broken ‘* plate,’’ the ruined * yaco © 
the tattered ‘* bedspread and blanket" of 4, 
great grandmother? I will not believe i: 
What means the amnesty provided jp ¢), 
amendment to your Constitution held oy: +, 
those who have borne arms against the Upj, . 
when you deny simple justice and civility ¢, 
pia unoffending, and dependent womay 

Vould you make the word of promise to tha 
ear and break it to the hope? Would yoy 
trample the flowers of forgiveness in the dys. 


and ‘‘waste their sweetness on the desert gir?” 
Imitate the example of your illustrious ehic¢ 
who has just made his way to that proud sex; 
of power he is about to assume with the sy 
lime insignia of peace emblazoned on his }\q; 
ner, now, indeed, enshrined in the hearts 
his followers and become their cherished ay4 
boasted motto. ‘* Let us have peace!"’ Ac 
up to that conquering ensign, mete it out j; 
all things, little and great, and you wil! co, 
summate the end so devoutly wished,  [f 
General Grant at the fall of Vicksburg cou!) 
allow his prisoners to retire with the arms ly 
had subdued, and if he could, with more m 
jestic courage and dignity of soul, on the fina 
field of Appomattox return his surrendered 
sword to the grand leader of the rebellions 


emem 
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| hosts himself, can we not find it in our hearts 


Shall we rot learn lessons from || 


to restore to the unoffending wife of his bosom 

these poor tokens of peace, the treasured relics 

ot her ancestors? Oh, how glorious to bh 
“In war renowned, in peace sublime.” 

It will be holding up the hands and confirm 
ing the covenant of your illustrious chief to be 
inaugurated to-morrow. It will be aiding in 
his own efforts, as I trust they are, to cluster 
about his head the martial splendors of Mar! 


| borough with the milder glories of the good 


| Prince of Orange. 


It will be promoting him 
to the side of Washington himself. This will 
cost us nothing, and, in one sense, will be th: 
smallest contribution to peace, but it will have 


a mighty significance. 


' our Divine Master. 


| one of justice and clemency. 


** Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean and the bounteous land; 
Little deeds of kindness, little works of love, 
Make this world an Eden like to heaven above. 

This simple act of justice and gallantry wi! 
touch every southern heart, and do more in 
restoring loyalty than an army with banners. 
There is not a hero, mother, wife, or child in 
allthat sunny land whose bosom will not swell 
with emotions of respect for their conquerors 
and with returning devotion to the Union 
they could not destroy. It will be sending dew: 
drops to the parched and withered fields, and 
will shed a gentle fragrance upon their bleed 
ing hearts; it will be scattering sprigs of the 
olive branch in all their dwellings, cheering 
them in their desolation and inspiring them 
anew in their struggles and prayers for their 
former and better state. 

"7 vi peace and soft rapture shall teach life to 

0 
And light up a smile in the aspect of woe.” 

Let us in this, I beseech you, consult our 
higher nature; let us be guided by exampvcs 
of the best and noblest of our race, and no! 
be unmindful of the sublime admonitions o! 
Let one of the last acts 
of this expiring Congress be remembered 4s 
Let us reture 
these relics where they properly belong. — 
doubt not, Mr. Speaker, if we could this nigh! 
summon from the ‘mansions of rest) th 
blessed spirit of our Washington he would say 
to us, Be magnanimous and just, my country 
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tarnish not the eseutcheon of your glory 
least shadow of revenge; restoré at 
little remnants of my house to 
-» to whom the beloved partner of my 
and myself have consigned them, and 
hem descend as cherished mementos among 
se who bear our name and lineage! 


——— 


Public Credit. 


REMARKS OF HON. C. E. PHELPS, 


OF MARYLAND, 
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Ix THE Hovst oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1869, 

Oy the bill (H. R. No. 1744) tostrengthen the public 
rodit and relating to contracts for the payment of 

Mr. PHELPS. 
vhich I intend to give for the bill reported by 
‘he eentleman from Ohio [Mr. ScuencKk] from 
he Committee of Ways and Means will prob- 
ul yp ice me ina position of antagonism with 

najority of those with whom I have been 

litically associated on this floor I feel it 

«umbent upon me to state briefly the reasons 
which have governed my judgment upon this 
uestion. 

The first section of this bill is on its face 
declaratory, proposes no new legislation, but 
professes simply to remove doubts raised by 
conflicting interpretations of existing laws as to 
the purpose of the Government in its future deal- 
ugs with its creditors. 

lhe second section, which legalizes coin 
contracts, has been virtually supe erseded by a 
r eee deel ision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, promulgated since the bill was 
reported, has therefore been deprived of sig- 
nificance, and may be passed without comment. 

(he only serious controversy upon this bill 
arises from the provision in its first section 
pledging the faith of the United States— 

lo the payment in coin or its equivalent of allthe 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States, 


exceptin cases where the law authorizing the issue of 


iny such obligations has expressly provided that the 
ime may be paidin lawful money, or other currency 
han gold and silver. 


This proposition is the direct converse of that 
contained in the national Democratic platform 


| common defense and general welfare, 
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men of all partie sand supported by the uniform 
practice of the Govern ment, which never until 
the second year of the late rebellion under- 
took to declare anything else than coin of gold 
and silver a legal tender. The attempt to tind 
some constitutional sanction for the financial 
legislation of 1562 and subsequent years among 
the incidental powers sania from the express 
**to raise and 
support armies,’’ ‘*to provide and maintain a 
Navy,’’ and to make all the laws ‘‘ necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution ”’ the 
granted powers, including, of course, ‘‘the 
was a 


lame afterthought, an idea unsupported by 


| sound argument, contradicted by concurrent 
| testimony and practice, and exploded by a ref: 
| erence to the proceedings and debates of the 


Mr. Speaker, as the vote | 


adopted by the New York convention in July, | 


1868, in the following terms: 


“Where the obligations of the Government do not 


expressly state upon their face, or the law under 
which they are issued does not provide that they 
shall be paid in eoin, they ought, in right and in 


justice, to be paid in the lawful money of the United 


States, 

[ confess that I had no sooner read the pro- 
ceedings of the New York convention adopt- 
ng this proposition than I felt that a false if 
not i tae step had been taken in thus commit- 

g the whole organization of the Democratic 
party to whi ut I had always considered a heresy, 
as unsound, in principle and in public morals 
as in constitutional law and public policy, and 
a treacherous innovation upon the hard money 

cord and traditions of the Democratic party 
heal ngits entire history. From the enactment 
ofthe first of the series ofactsof Congress author- 
izing the emission of greenbacks | had shared 
in the doubts that were entertained by jurists of 
both political parties as to the constitutional 
power of Congress to force this currency upon 

‘e people as alegal tender. The Constitution 

the United States in express terms prohibited 

ie States from exercising such a power: 


“No State shall make anything but gold and sil- 
ercoin a tenderin payment of debts.”—Artie/e 1, 
ection 10, 


The power thus positively inhibited to the 


States is not to be found among the grants of | 


power to Congress, whichis only authorized ‘‘to | 


coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights 
and measures.’’ (Art. 1, sec. 8.) The only 
constitutional currency, therefore, is ‘‘ coined 
money.’’ This is the plain language and obvi- 

ous import of the document, so held by states 


Convention. That record discloses the fact 


' that in the proposed draft of the Constitution, 


las it 


was reported from the Committee on 
Revision, was a provision that— 


“Congress should have power to borrow money on 
the credit of the United States, and to emit bills of 
credit. 

“Mr. Govvernetr Morris moved to strike out 
“an 1 emit bills on the eredit of the United States.’ 

“Mr. Mapison. Willit not be sufticient to pro- 
hibit the making them a tender? 

“Mr. ELtswortnH thought this a favorable mo- 
ment to shut and bar the door against paper money, 
The mischiefs of the v arious experiments whic : hi ud 


been made were now fresh in the public mind and 


had excited the disgust of all the respectable part of 


America. By withholding the power from the new 
Government more friends of influence would be 
gained to it than by almost any thing else. 

“Mr. LANGDON had rather reject the whole plan 
than retain the three words ‘ and emit bills.’”’ 

The vote being taken, the words were stricken 
from the Constitution by nine States against 
two. 

That the framers of the Constitution deliber- 
ately intended to shut the door in the face of 
any such implication warranting the issue of 
legal-tender notes, as has been of late years 
attempted to be extorted from various grants 
in that instrument, is conclusively proved by 
Mr. Madison in the note which he appends to 


| the debate from which the above extracts are 
| taken: 


| motion to strike out the words °* ) 
| was occasioned by the acquiescence of Mr. 
| who became satis 


on the 
emit bills of eredit,’ 
Madison, 
the words 


**The vote in the affirmative by Virginia, 


fied that striking out 


| would not disable the Government from the use of 


| publie notes, 


as far as they could be safe and proper, 
and would only cut off the pretext for a paper cur- 
reney, and particularly for making the bills atender 
either for public or private debts.’ 

The power to contract an indebtedness in- 
volving as an inseparable incident the right to 
issue to the creditor certificates of that indebt- 
edness, the power to emit bills of credit, was 
left to be implied from the express grant (art. 
1, see. 7) ‘to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States.’’? And the only reason for 
refusing to embody that conceded incidental 
power in the form of an express grant was, as 
evidenced by the uncontradicted authority of 
Madison himself, in his own emphatic lan- 


| guage, ‘‘to cut off the pretext for making the 


bills a tender either for public or private 


| debts.” 


No argument can be made more complete 
or conclusive than the argument to prove the 
unconstitutionality of so much of the act of 


| February 25, 1862, and of subsequent enact- 
| ments, as authorizes the issue of legal-tender 


|} notes. 


So overwhelming, in fact, was the force 
of this argument felt to be by the detenders of 


| this legislation at the time that many of them 


were compelled to take refuge behind the con- 
venient pretext of ‘* necessity,”’ and advocate 
the emission as a temporary expedient re- 

quired by the exigencies of a war to ‘** preserve 
the life of the nation.’’ 

But the event has prove d for the warning 
and i instruction of posterity that to violate tl 
Constitution in order to preserve it is as alte 
taken in policy as it is wicked in principle. 

The necessity, if it existed at ali, was simply 
the necessity of the famished burglar » ho robs 
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to keep himself and his family from starvation. 
His ‘*temporary expedient’? may carry him 
over the emergency of the day, but it lays the 
foundation for a train of consequences which 
will in the future remind him to his sorrow of 
the many inconveniences incident to a willful 
violation of law. 

If atthe commencement of the war the hon- 
est, straightforward, business-like policy had 
been adopted by the Government of selling its 
obligations for their market value instead of 

resorting, in the first instance, to the banks, 
and when they were crippled endeavoring to 
force an unconstitutional, irredeemable ps iper 
currency upon the people, no sue h ** nec essity 
as that pleaded in defense of the latter could 
possibly have existed. ‘The ** obligation of con- 
tracts’? would notthen have been ** impaired”’ 
to the extent of virtual confiscation of one 
third the total indebtedness of the country. 
Whole classes of our citizens would not then 
have been demoralized by this signal example 
of bad faith and violation of law at headquar- 
ters, and we would have escaped at least so 
much of that Pandora's box of misfortunes let 
loose upon the country as is incident to a de- 
graded currency, inflated prices, and the spec- 
ulation and peculation, profligacy, extrava- 
gance, corruption, and fraud which are their 
inevitable consequences. 

Viewing this whole controversy about the 

iyment of the five-twenty bonds from the con- 

itutional stand-point indicated, I could not of 
course accept any construction of the acts of 
Congress authorizing the issue of those obliga- 
tions which would involve the emission of a 
single dollar of legal-tender notes beyond the 
limit already reac shed. Further than this, if 
there was in reality any ambiguity in the lan- 
guage of those acts raising a doubt as to whether 
it was the intention of the Legislature to pro 
vide for the ultimate payment of those obli 
gations in coin or in legal-tender notes within 
the amount of those notes limited by law, 
($400,000,000, ) then my conviction clearly was 
that the interpretation of those statutes should 
be made subject to the presumption that the 
Congress of the United States could not have 
intended, where they did not in express terms 
declare, payment in an unconstitutional cur- 
rency, but must have intended payment in the 
constitutional currency of gold and silver coin. 

It is this proposition, namely, the presump- 
tion in favor of coin payments, the act being 
silent, that I vote for in voting for the bill of 
the committee; and it is the converse proposi- 
tion, namely, the presumption in favor of green- 
back payments, the act being silent, that 1 em- 
phatically dissented from in the New York 
platform, as well as from the distine tion taken 
in that platform between “ coin’’ and the ** law- 
fal money of the United States.”’ I could never 
even admitting greenbacks to be ‘‘ lawful 
money,’’ how gold eagles and silver dollars 
of the United States, coined under its laws 
and stamped with its impress, had become un- 
lawful money. And I should almost as econ 
have expected from a Democratic convention 
. declaration in favor of the military commis 
sion as a substitute for the constitutional trial 
by jury for civilians, because that institution 
was made a ‘legal tender’’ by the Govern- 
ment during the saturnalia of the civil war, as 
such an attempt to ignore the constitutional 
hard money of peace in favor of the bastard 
progeny of a crazy war measure. 

Notwithstanding my want of orthodoxy upon 
this feature of the Democratic platform I still 
supporte od the candidates of that party at the 
presidential election to the best of my ability as 
a citizen, although declining to become a can- 
didate for reélection to Congress. Apart from 
my settled and uncompromising opposition to 
the Radical theory and practice of reconstruc 
tion, which I regarded as, after all, the para- 
mount issue of the canvass, I could find no such 
unequivocal declaration of the financial policy 
of that party in its Chicago platform as con 
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trasted it very favorably with that just com- 
mented on In fuer, the phraseology of both 
threwe pl so constructed as not to 
preventingenious partisans, whether of the gold 
or greenback complexion, from standing har- 
ly together upon either of them, Both 
stillleft open for private interpretation the gpe- 
cial question of the true construction of the act 
of bebruary 25, 1862, and the subsequent five- 
twenty acts as to whether those acts did or did 
not contract 


atiorms was 


rikdotaion 


gations issued under them. The greenback 
Kepublican from Ohio or Indiana who believed 
with Senators SHERMAN and Morron that both 
the ‘letter’? and ** spirit’? of those laws were 
satisfied by a legal-tender payment was sound 
enough on the Chicago platform to insist upon 
‘the payment of the public indebtedness,’ not 
in coi, but ‘fin the uttermost good faith.”’ 
Coming now directly to the question of con- 
struction of the original act creating legal ten- 
ders, passed February 25, 1862, e niitled “An act 
to authorize the issue of United States notes, 
and for the redemption or funding thereof, and 
jor funding the floating debt of the United 
States:’’ it provides in its first section for the 
issue on the credit of the United States of 
S150,000,000 of United States notes not bear- 
ing interest, payable to bearer at the Treasury 
of the United States, 


for payment in coin of the obli- | 


$50,000,000 of which to | 


bein leu of certain demand notes previously | 


issued, and the whole amount of said notes at 
no time to exceed the sum of $150,000,000, 
limited to $406,000, 000 by act of June 50, 1864. 

“And sue h notes herein authorized shal lbe receiv- 
wae in payment of all taxes, internalduties, excises, 


debts, and demands of every kind due to the United 
States, except duties on imports, and of all claims 


and demands against the United Statesof every kind | 


whatsoever, except for interest upon bonds and notes, 
whieh shall be paid in coin, 
money anda legal tenderin payment of all debts, 
publhe and private, within the United States, except 
duties on imports and interest as aforesaid.” 


The doubts that have been raised as to the | 


ultimate purpose of the Government, in the 
payment of the five-twenty bonds authorized 
to be issued by the second section of the act, 
and which it is the avowed object of the pend- 
ing bill to settle, spring from conflicting in- 


and shall also be lawful 


terpretations of the language just cited from | 


the first section. The advocates of paper 
money, in and out of Congress, are understood 
as claiming that this language is express and 
positive in warranting the payment in legal- 
tender notes of all debts, public and private, 
including the bonds issued under the act; and 
that this language alone embodies the terms of 
the entire contract between the Government 
and its creditors. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not hesitate to 
admit that if this construction be the true 
construction of the act of 1862, and the only 
construction, then the bill now under consid- 
eration, if passed, will be a mere brutuim ful- 
men. It will simply be a declaratory statute 
of what the law was before its passage in the 
opinion of the present Congress. As such it 
will have no Medien authority upon the judicial 
department of the Government, to which ex- 
clusively belongs the power to construe. 
the alphabet of our system of government, 
whose powers are distributed and defined, that 
the power that makes is not the power to con- 
strue the law. If the contract between the 
Government and its creditors be in reality a 
contract to pay at maturity, either optionally 
at five years or absolutely : at twenty, the face 
of its obligations in its own due bills, then we 
have no right to make a present to those cred- 
itors of the difference between those due-bills 
and the solid specie. 

But if, as [ have always believed, the con- 
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thrown over the: intention sof the Goverment 
to pe rform its contracts in honest simplicity, 
doubts which have notoriously done great injury 
to the public credit, should be removed by an 
emphatic legislative declaration. 


The process of reasoning which has brought 


my mind to this conclusion may be very brietly 
stated. I shall exclude all 
founded upon official or unofficial declarations 
outside the positive terms of the written jaw. 
Whatever may have been the understanding at 
the time, either from contemporaneous debate 
in Congress, from the language or conduct of 
financial functionaries, or from authorized ad- 
vertisements of the agents of the Government 
while soliciting for the loan, I am willing to 
concede, for the purposes of this argument, 
that both the parties to the contract, the United 
States on the one side and the publie creditors 


on the other, must be held to the expressed | 


terms of the written contract as the only meas- 
ure of their rights and liabilities. 

I begin with a proposition which is not dis- 
puted, that there is nothing in the law which 
prohibits paymentin coin. It is admitted that 
the law leaves coin at least upon an equal foot- 
ing with paper. Ihave not yet heard it claimed 
that gold and silver have been outlawed by act 
of Congress. It has never been denied, to my 


knowledge, that a citizen debtor might still, if | 


he preferred, even under the act of 1862, pay 
his private debts within the country in coin, 
and that his creditor would still be obliged to 
accept it as a legal tender, although, [ must 
confess, that no instance of the kind in prac- 
tice has occurred in my experience. Nor has 
it been denied that it is still perfectly compe- 


in like currency. Here, then, we have in- 
cluded in the contract two distinct kinds of 
lawful money, two forms of currency, two sep- 
arate and specific legal tenders, of which the 
creditor is bound to take notice, and inter- 
woven with them in the same phraseology, two 
separate and distinct classes of indebtedness, 
the one public, the other private, ‘lawful 


| money and a legal tender in payment of all 





tract between the Government and its credit- | 


Ors, as ‘apparent upon a true construction of | 


the entire act, is & contract to pay its obliga- 
tions at maturity in real money, in that consti- 
tutional currency of gold and silver coin which 
is ‘* lawful money’’ of the highest grade, then 
it is time that the doubts which have been 


debts, public and private, within the United 
States,” except duties and interest. 

Now, if this language and its immediate 
context in the first section embraced the 


|, whole contract, there might be valid reason to 


| doubt the claim of the public creditor to de- 
| mand payment in one of these specific kinds 


of legal tender rather than the other, its equiv- 
alent and alternative. ‘'wo kinds of currency 
being available for the purposes of this pay- 


| ment, the one unquestionably lawful money 


|| by the 8 orm and unchanged law, the other 


attempted to be made lawful by an unconsti- 
tutional enactment, the case would then arise 


_ for the application of the principle before ad- 
| verted to, and a forced presumption would 


have to be made that the Legislature intended 


| a constitutional payment in the currency of 


the Constitution. Fortunately, however, the 
contract is not all embraced in the language 
of the first section, and is not dependent upon 
the final decision of the constitutional ques- 
tion. 

Further on, in the fifth section of the same 
act, follows a very significant and a very im- 


| portant provision for the purchase or payment 
| of the entire debt of the United States by a 


| reservation of a coin sinking fund. 


| specific appropriation, not of ambiguous ** law- 
ful money, 


but of coineconomine. The exact 
mode of the appropriation is indicated in the 
This sec- 
tion, in terms, enacts that the coin paid for 
duties on imported goods shall be set apart as 
a special fund to be applied— 


** Firat. To the payment in coin of the interest on 


| the bonds and notes of the United States. 


** Second, To the purchase or payment of one per 
cent. of the entire debt of the United States, to be 
made within each fiscal year after the Ist ~—— July, 
1862, which is to be set apart as a sinking fund, and 
the interest of which shall, in like manner, be a 
plied to the purchase or payment of the public de t 


presumptions || up to this date utterly ignored, whether fro, 
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, as the Secretary of the aie shall from 
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time direct. time t 
* Third. The residue thereof to be paid + a 
Treas ury of the United St: ates, t 
or the purpose for which this section js yoy 
cited, it is perfectly immaterial whether ;.. 


provisions have been regarded or disregarj,.; 
in practice. In point of fact, they have + 


| difference of opinion between the successiva 








Secretaries of the Treasury on the one | 
and Congress on the other, as to the polim 
of a sinking fund on general principles, - 
because the indebtedness of the Governmer; 
continued rapidly augmenting for several year 
after the act was passed, and its entire ¢, 

resources were exhausted in efforts to ai 
pace with growing liabilities. I will state ;, 
this connection that immediately after learn. 
ing the action that had been taken by the New 
York Democratic convention upon the boy 
question, on the 11th of July last, I offered ; 


na 
ANG 


the House the following : 


** Resolutions to earry into effect the fiftir section 
the act of 1862, February 25, relative to a sj 
fund. 

** Resolved, That the Committee of Waysand iy 
are hereby instructed to report for the action of | 
louse a bill to carry into immediate effect the tif 
section of the act of 1862, February 25, providi ing th 
the coin received for duties on imports shall, 
paying interest on bonds and notes, be applied a t} 
purchase or payment of one per cent. of the ent) 
debt of the United States within each fiscal year 
be set apart, with the accruing interest, as a sinking 
fund. 

** Resolved, That the said committee are also jn 
structed to provide in said bill for the establishm, 
of a board of commissioners of the sinking fun d.t 
be composed of the Secretary of the ‘Treas sury, 
Vice President of the United States, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, whose duty it 
be, witbout additional compensation, to make from 
time to time such lawful rulesand regulations as way 
be necessary for the management of saidsinking tu 

* Resolved, That the said committee are furtler ip- 
structed to provide in said bill that all money wh 
may accrue from taxes that may beimposed upon | 
bonds or coupons of the public debt shall be t 
time to time appropriated to the increment 
sinking fund, and that all special funds held under 
the several Departments of the Government, anid 
covered into the Treasury of the United State 
forthwith transferred and charged to the con 
sionersof the sinking fund, for the purposes ther: 
(Mis. Doc. No. 164, Fortieth Congress, second session 


No action has to this day been taken by the 
Committee of Ways and Means in the directioy 
indicated by these resolutions, which I offered 
with a view to securing such an expression 0! 
a determination on the part of the Govern- 


IDK) 


| ment to fulfill its forgotten pledges as would 


effectually silence such damaging doubts as 
those to which the action of the New York 
convention first gave formal and organized 
utterance. Had the whole contract made |v 
the Governmentin solemn statute been litera 
performed upon its part, by simple compliance 
with the provisions requiring the speci: al res: 
ervation of a coin sinking fund for the pur 
chase or payment of the public debt, we wou: ; 
not be here to-day considering how to set 
doubts by a declaratory enactment. 

What, then, is the attitude of the Government 
to-day as respects its creditors, fixed by its own 
legislation ? 

It has gone into the markets of the world 
with one hand open to borrow money and hold: 
ing in the other a statute pledging its coin 
receipts for the payment of both interest an d 
principal. Under this statute the five-twenty 
bonds were issued, to be paid absolutely in 
twenty years, 0 optionally i in five, and a tempt: 
ing intimation thrown in of a possibility 0! 
payment by ‘‘ purchase’”’ even before the five 
years’ 0 tion. This i is what the creditors un 
derstood; this is what they had a right to 
sndoend. If the Government has failed to 
reserve that coin sinking fund its creditors have 
still the right to insist that the Government 
shall not at least forget that it was promised. 
They have the right to insist upon a fair and 
legitimate construction of the whole contract 
in all its parts, and are not now to have the 
legal-tender clause dismembered from its con 
text and thrown separately into their faces 
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Y Ume i the coin-payment clause is first prac- their obligations drawing interest, and take in 
iain 4s aly repudiated and then contemptuously | settlement its "1. QO. Co and undertaking to 
‘essed. call that transaction a payment, has not even 
atters not whether the theory of asink- the merit of originality to recommend it. It 
ve 1 be sound or unsound, whether its” is a tame imitation of the brilliant financial 
gard ishment heretofore has been practicable exped lient of Mr. Miecawber. The boy who got 
ve by +. whether its failure hitherto be justifiable | in a basket and tried perseveringly to lift him 
f; e reverse, the coin payment was the real | self up by the handles presented but a faint 
Cessiva od in view, the coin payment was the essence | illustration of the problem in financial dynam- 
e hand the promise. If the machinery devised has ics undertaken to be solved by the payment 


policy filed it has been through no fault of the cred- 
No act of omission or of commission on 


‘nment his part has defeated the act of Congress. All 
sl years ‘hat ean be said is that for some reason not 
e ( caine the Government has, without the 
D> bees sent of its creditors, without their fault, 
tate j, | without even an apology, utterly ignored 
learn nd repudiated an important particular of its 
: New tract in the matter of this sinking fund. 


e bond And now the point is, shall the Government 
. advantage of its own default by affecting 
‘onorance of the very object for which the 
ae sinking fund was devised? Shall it pretend 
sinking not to see that it ever promised payment of 
nterest and principal in coin, because it has 
t seen fit to resort to the particular method 
which it once proposed of making that promise 
1B ivailable ? 
en [his natural interpretation of the statute, 
upon plain principles of law requiring that the 
tention of the Legisl ature should be gathe red 
os fr ym the four corners of the enactment, and 
that the meaning of contracting parties should 
be learned by giving fuil effect to the language 
of the contract in all its parts, and not by sup- 
pressing its terms in any particular, is sustained 
8 also by “plain maxims of sound common sense 
and common honesty. 
The idea of arespectable Government which 
has some reputation to sustain seriously pro- 
on posing to its creditors, by specialty, to give up | 
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of a debt in due bills 

There seems to be in the human mind, in 
all ages, an irrepressible hankering after the 
impossible, well satirized by Dean Swift in 
his description of the philosophers observed by 
Gulliver in his travels engaged in extracting 
sunbeams from cucumbers. Men do not now 
spend their lives and fortunes in quest of the 
universal solvent to turn all metals into gold. 
The search after the philosopher's stone and 
the elixir of life has been abandoned; there 
are but few now-a-days who still prosecute the 
discovery of perpetual motion; butit seems as 
if the entire class of minds in this generation 
whose idiosyncrasies would otherwise have led 
them into these fanciful researches now revel 
amid the mysteries and miracles of 
We hear one sect of these philosophers, as yet 
confined to but one convert, and he the founder 
of the system, gravely proposing to banish per 
manently from circulation the constitutional 
currency of gold and silver, known to our 
fathers, from father Abraham down, asa vestige 
of barbaric ages and despotic Governments. 

Such I understand to be the theory of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bure, } 
who proposes to shingle the country with shin 
plasters, fundable into unpayable bonds, and 


| these again dissolvable into irredeemable shin- || 
By this discovery a currency both | 
elastic and convertible is secured to a grateful 


plasters. 
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people and their posterity, and a reciprocal 

} » the natior ! debt 

we eh Lhe nNalLloows Gent 
and the circulating medium, the debt furnish- 
the 
um, thus reak 
if not in 


action established ‘two 


ing the currency und the currency paying 
debt, which is to go on ad infini 
izing perp motion in 
physics. 

Another sage idea, much more widely venti 
lated and the antipodes of that just mentioned, 
is that Congress should legislate the country 
into resumption by only naming the hap py day. 
Between these extremes a countless multitude 
of financial schemes have been propounded 
for the funding of the debt, the reduction of 
the rate of interest, the resumption of specie 
payments, and the speedy return of prosperity 
to the country and relief to the Government, 
of nearly all of which schemes itis enough to 
say that those which are honest are imprac 
ticable, and those which are practicable are 
dishonest. 

It is time that we stopped entertaining each 
other with these romantic delusions and settled 
down upon the hard, dry fact, that for nations 
as well as for individuals there is no new way 
to pay old debts. A succession of political 
follies, blunders, and crimes, from which no 
party and no section have been wholly free of 
responsibility, culminating in war, has entailed 
| & mortgage of over $2,500,000,000 upon the 

property and labor of the entire population of 
| the Republic. There is butone way of discharg 
ing this indebtedness, and that is by working 
it out. Those who talk of repudiation forget 
that while ‘‘ private credit is wealth, public 
honor is security ;’’ and that so long as money 
is the sinews of war, and credit is the fountain 
of money. a Government dishonored in the 
markets of the world and distrusted by its own 
citizens must expect nothing but humiliation, 
insult, and aggression. 
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PUBLIC ACTS OF THE FORTIETH CONGRESS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


Passed at the Third Session, which was begun and held at the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on 
Monday, the 7th day of December, A. D. 1868, and was adjourned without day on Thursday, the Ath day of 


March, A. D. 1869. 


Anprew JOHNSON, President. 


BENJAMIN F. Wapbe, President of the Senate. 


ScHUYLER CoLFax, Speaker of the 


House of Representatives, until the 3d day of March, A. D. 1869, on which day he resigned, and Tueopore 
M. Pomeroy was elected Speaker, and so acted for the remainder of the session. 





Cuar. If.—An Act providing for the Sale of 
the Lands, T'enements, and Water Privileges 
belonging to the United States at and near 
Harper's Ferry, in the County of Jefferson, 
West Virginia. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 

, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to make sale at public auction of the lands, 
tenements, and water privileges belonging to 
the United States, at and near Harper's Ferry, 
in the county of Jefferson, West Virginia, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided, in such parcels as 
shall, in his opinion, be best adapted to secure 
the greatest amount of money therefor, on a 

lit of one and two years, taking bond and 
security from the purchaser or purchasers for 


the payment of the purchase-money; and that | 


the proceeds of such sale shall be applied by 
him as follows: Provided, That no such sale 
shall be made until the time, terms, and place 
thereof shall have been published in one of the 
principal newspapers in each of the cities of 
Washington, New York, and Cincinnati for 
sixty days prior to the day of sale: 

lirst, in defraying the expenses of making 
said sale. 

Second, in refunding to the United States the 
principal sum of purchase-money paid for said 
lands, tenements, and water privileges by the 
United States, and for the erection ot buildings 
thereon, 

Third, if any surplus remain, he shall deliver 
the same to such agent as the Legislature of 
the State of West Virginia shall appoint to re- 
ceive the same; but upon condition that sucl 
surplus shall be received by the State of West 
Virginia, to be set apart, held, invested, used, 
and applied as a part of the school fund of that 
State, under and by virtue of, and in manner 
and form as provided in section first of the 
tenth article of the constitution of West Vir- 
ginia, and for no other purpose. Andon making 
such sale of the said lands, tenements, and 
water privileges, or any part thereof, the said 
Secretary of War is hereby empowered and 
required, on receiving the purchase-money in 
lull, to execute all necessary deeds therefor to 
the purchaser or purchasers thereof on behalf 
of the United States. 

SEC. 2, And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War be authorized and directed 
to convey by deed to Storer College, an insti- 


tution of learning chartered by the State of 


301 


' West Virginia, all those certain portions of the | 


aforesaid property, namely: the buildings, with 
the lots on which they stand, numbered thirty, 
thirty-one, and thirty-two, and also building 
numbered twenty-five, with enough of the lot 
on which it stands to give a breadth of ten rods 
on High street, otherwise known as Washington 
street, all of said buildings and lots being sit- 
uated at Harper's Ferry aforesaid, being the 
same which have heretofore been assigned by 
the War Department to the Bureau of Ref- 
ugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands for 
educational purposes; and also to convey by 
deed to the proper persons all such other lands 
and buildings, portions of the aforesaid prop- 
erty, as have heretofore been set apart by the 
proper authority for religious, charitable, and 
town purposes. 
Arrroveb, December 15, 1868. 


Cuap. 1V.—An Act to amend an Act entitled 
‘*An Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes,”’ 
proved July twentieth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight. 


ap- | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the seventy-eighth 
section of ‘Ain act imposing taxes on distilled 
spirits and tobacco, and for other purposes,”’ 
approved July twentieth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, be and the same is hereby amended 
by striking out the words ‘first day of Jan- 
uary’’ wherever they occur in said section and 


inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘fifteenth | 


day of February.”’ 


Approved, December 22, 1868. 


Cuar. VII.—An Act authorizing the Admission 
in Evidence of Copies of certain Papers, 
Documents, and Entries. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That copies of all official 
papers and documents belonging to and filed or 
remaining in the office of any consul, vice con- 


Cuar. IX.—An Act to repeal certain provisions 
of section six of an Act entitled ‘An Act 
making Appropriations for the Support of 
the Army for the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, and for 
other purposes,’ approved March second, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 

Be il enacted by the Senate and House of ve 'p 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section six of the act 
entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, and 
for other purposes,’’ approved March second, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, so far as the 
same is applicable to the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, and 
Louisiana, is hereby repealed. 

Arproven, January 14, 1869. 


Cuap. XIII.—An Act amendatory of an Act 
entitled ‘‘An Act relating to Habeas Corpus 
and regulating Judicial Proceedings in eer 
tain Cases.”’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘That the provisions of an 
act entitled ‘*An act relating to habeas corpus 
and regulating judicial proceedings in certain 
cases,’’ approved March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, so far as the same relate 
to the removal of causes from the State to the 
lederal courts, be, andthesame [| are |ishereby, 
declared to extend to any suit or action at law, 
or prosecution, civil or criminal, which has 
been or shall be commenced in any State court 


| against the owner or owners of any ship or 


sul, or commercial agent of the United States, | 


and of all official entries in the books or records 
of any such office, shall, when certified under 
the hand and official seal of the proper consul, 
vice consul, or commercial agent, be admis- 
sible in evidence in all the courts of the United 
States. 

Approven, January 8, 1869. 


vessel, or of any railway, or of any line of trans 
portation, firm, or corporation engaged in busi- 
ness as common carriers of goods, wares, or 
merchandise, for any loss or damage which 
may have happened to any goods, wares, or 
merchandise whatever, which shall have been 
delivered to any such owner or owners of any 
ship or vessel, or any railway, or of any line 
of transportation, firm, or corporation, engaged 
in business as common carriers, where such 
loss or damage shall have been occasioned by 
the acts of those engaged in hostility to the 
Government of the United States during the 
late rebellion, or where such loss or damage 
shall have been occasioned by any of the forces 
of the United States, or by any officer in com 
mand of such forces: Provided, That this act 
shall not be construed to affect any contract of 
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insurance for war risks which may have been 
made with reference to any goods, wares, or 
merchandise which shall have been so de- 
troye d. 

Avrroven, January 22, 1869. 


Cnapr. XV.—An Act to amend an Act entitled 


‘An Act to prescribe the mode of obtaining 


Evidence in cases of Contested Elections,’’ 
approved T’ebruary nineteenth, eighteen 
‘ hundred and fifty-one. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That any register in bank- 
ruptey or notary public, resident in a congres- 
sional district, the right to represent which is 
contested, is hereby authorized to take the testi- 
mony and to perform any of the other acts which 
a judge of any court of the United States is 
authorized to do by the third section of an 
act entitled ‘*An act to prescribe the mode of 
obtaining evidence in cases of contested elec- 
tions,’’ approved February nineteenth, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-one. 

Arrroven, Jauuary 23, 1869. 


Cuar. XVI.—An Actinrelationtothe Appoint- |) 
ment of Midshipmen from the lately Recon: | 


structed States, 
Be it enacted by the Senaie and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to make the appointment of midship- 
men tothe United States Naval Academy on 
or before the fourth day of March next, from 
any State in which the election of members of 
the House of Representatives to the Forty- First 
Congress does not by law take place previous 
to the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, upon the nomination of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives from such 
States inthe present Congress: Provided, That 
no such appointment shall be made from any 
State not by law entitled to the appointment 
of midshipmen in the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty-nine. 
Arprovep, January 50, 1869. 





Cnoar. XIX.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Support of the Military Academy for 
the fiscal yearendingJ une thirtieth, eighteen 
Lundred and seventy. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americuin 


Congress assembled, That the following sums | 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, out | 


of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


appropriated, for the support of the Military || 


Academy for the year ending the thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and seventy: 


lor additional pay of officers, and for pay | 
of instructors, cadets, and musicians, one hun- | 
dred and eighty-four thousand five hundred and | 


seventy dollars and eighty-eight cents. 
lor commutation of officers’ subsistence, six 
thousand one hundred and thirty-two dollars. 
For pay in lieu of clothing to officers’ ser- 
vants, one hundred and fifty-six dollars. 


For current and ordinary expenses, sixty- | 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty dollars. | 


lor increase and expenses of library, two 
thousand dollars. 


For expenses of Board of Visitors, two thou- | 


sand dollars. 


lor forage for artillery and cavalry horses, | 


four thousand dollars. 


lor horses for artillery and cavalry practice, || 


two thousand dollars. 

lor repuirs of officers’ quarters, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For furnitare for cadets’ hospital, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor gas pipes, gasometers, and retorts, six 
hundred dollars. 


Laws of the United States. 


For materials for quarters for subaltern offi- 
cers, three thousand dollars. 
For purchase of fuel for cadets’ mess-hall, 


' two thousand dollars. 


lor furniture for soldiers’ hospital, one hun- 
dred dollars. 


lor reflooring academic ilding < ar- |i «x a 
ng building and bar- |) Cnar. XXTV.—An Act to amend an 4. 


racks, one thousand dollars. 
l‘or repairing roads, five hundred dollars. 
l’or contingencies for the Superintendent of 
the Academy, one thousand dollars. 
Approved, February 2, 186%. 


for the Payment of Invalid and other Pen- 

sions of the United States for the year end- 

ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 

seventy. 

Beitenacted bythe Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 


! . 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, out 


of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the payment of pensions for 
the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy: 

lor invalid pensions under various acts, 
nine million dollars, 

l’or pensions of widows, children, mothers, 


| fathers, brothers, and sisters of soldiers, as 


provided for by acts of March eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen; May fifteenth, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight ; June sev- 
enth, eighteen hundred and thirty-two; July 
fourth, eighteen hundred and thirty-six; July 


seventh, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight ; | 


March third, eighteen hundred and forty-three ; 


| June seventeenth, eighteen hundred and forty- 


four; February second, July twenty-first, and 
July twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and forty- 


| eight; February third, eighteen hundred and 


fitty-three ; June third, eighteen hundred and 


tifty-eight; and July fourteenth, eighteen hun- || 
|| dred and sixty-two, with its supplementary | 
| acts, and under various special acts, and for 
/ compensation to pension agents and expenses 


of agencies, ten million dollars, 

lor Navy pensions to invalids, widows, and 
children, and other relatives of the officers and 
men of the Navy dying in the line of duty, now 
provided by law, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Approven, IFebruary 2, 1869. 


Cuar, XXI.—An Act supplementary to an Act 


entitled ‘An Act to confirm the Titles to 

certain Lands in the State of Nekraska.’’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the provisions and 
benelits of an act entitled ‘‘An act to confirm 
the titles to certain lands in the State of Ne- 
braska,’’ approved the twenty-fifth day of July, 
anno Domini, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


to the east half and northwest quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section nine, townsbip 


fifteen, range thirteen east, sixth principal | 


meridian, in Douglas county, Nebraska, and 

that the title to the same is bereby confirmed to 

the parties holding by deed from the patentee. 
AprrRovED, February 2, 1869. 


Cuar. XXIII.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the Payment of Salaries and Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Patent Office for 
January an February, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Statesof America in 


Congress assembled, ‘That there be appro- | 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not | 


otherwise appropriated, the sum of fifty-four 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-six dollars 
for the payment of the salaries of the officers 


| resentatives of the United States of Ame 
Cuar. XX.—An Act making Appropriations || 








| Februa ry 9, 


NS gee — 


and employés of the Patent Office, and for th, 


ordinary contingent expenses of said office. ; 

the months of January and February, eightec, 

hundred and sixty-nine. Panne 
Approvep, February 9, 1869, 


entitled “An Act to prohibit the (..). 
Trade by American Citizens in America, 
Vessels,’’ approved February nineteen ,ejo),,. 
een hundred and sixty-two. ws 
Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Boy. 
‘ica j t 
Congress assembled, That all the provisions 

an act entitled ‘*An act to prohibit the coo}ia 
trade by American citizens in American yes 
s.'s,’’ approved February nineteen, eighteu, 
hundred and sixty-two, shall be extended 
to include and embrace the inhabitants or sy 

jects of Japan, or of any other oriental cou, 
try, known as coolies, in the same manner ay: 
to the same extent as such act and its provisions 
apply to the inhabitants and subjects of Ching. 

Arrnoven, February 9, 1869. 


SO as 


Coar. XXXIT.—An Act forthe temporary Relief 
of the Poor and Destitute People in the Djs 
trict of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and TTouse of Rey 
resentalives of the United States of America ix 
Congress assembled, ‘That the sum of thiriy 
thousand dollars be, and the same is herehy, 
appropriated out of money in the ‘Treasury no: 
otherwise appropriated, for the temporary relic? 
of the poor and destitute population in the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, to be expended under the 
supervision and direction of the mayor of the 
city of Washington, the mayor of the city of 
Georgetown, and the president of the levy court 
of the District of Columbia. 

SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
B. Fr. WADE, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 

Indorsed by the Presrpent: ‘Received 
February 6, 1869.”’ 

{Note sy THe Department oF State.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his approval, 


| and not having been returned by him to the 


House of Congress in which it originated within 


| the time prescribed by the Constitution of the 


United States, has become a law without his 
approval. ] 


| Chap. XXXIT.—An Act to prevent loaning 


Money upon United States Notes. 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That no national bank- 
| ing association shall hereafter offer or receive 
eight, be, and the same are hereby, extended |; 


United States notes or national bank notes as 
security or as collateral security for any loan 
of money, or for a consideration shall agree 
to withhold the same from use, or shall offer 
or receive the custody or promise of custody 


| of such notes as security, or as collateral se: 
|| curity, or consideration for any loan of money: 


¢ association offending 


and any national banking 


against the provisions of this act shall be 


deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upo" 


| conviction thereof in any United States cour 
| having jurisdiction shall be punished by a fine 
| not exceeding one thousand dollars, and by « 


further sum equal to one third of the money 


' so loaned; and the officer or officers of said 
bank who shall make such loan or loans sha! 
| be liable for a further sum equal to one quar'eé! 


of the money so loaned; and the prosecution 
of such offenders shall be commencee &b° 


| conducted as provided for the punishment ©: 


offenses in an act to provide a national cur 


rency, approved June third, eighteen hundred 


oes 
shall 


t 
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‘hall be for the Lenefit of the party bringing 
yperoveD, February 19, 1869. 


cur. NNXIIL—An Act to locate and estab- | 


sh an Assay Office in the Territory of 
Idaho. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
niatices of the United States otf Americain 
rongress assembled, Thata United States assay 
ace be located and established at Boisé City, 
‘he Territory of Idaho, for the assaying of 
land silver. Tor the carrying on of the 
siness of said office the following officers 
chall be appointed, as soon as the public in- 


.jeixty-four, and the fine or penalty so recov- 


vest shall require their service, upon the | 
nomination of the President, by and with the , 


ivice and consent of the Senate, namely: 
ne superintendent, one assayer, and one 
melter and refiner, and two clerks, and the 
superintendent may employ as many subor- 
inate workmen and laborers, under the direc- 

n of the Secretary of the Treasury, as may 

required. The salaries of the said oflicers 
wd clerks shall be as follows: to the super- 
intendent, the sum of two thousand dollars ; 
to the assayer, the sum of eighteen hundred 
to the melter and refiner, eighteen 
hundred dollars; to the clerks, one eighteen 
indred dollars, and one sixteen hundred dol- 
is: to the subordinate workmen and laborers 


Couars 5 


such wages and allowances as are customary, | 


‘cording to their respective stations and occu- 
} ions. 
oficers and clerks to be appointed under this 
act. before entering upon the execution of 


see. 2. And be it further enacted, That the | 


their oflices, shall take an oath or affirmation | 


efore some judge of the United States or of 
the supreme court of said Territory, as pre- 
scribed by the act of July second, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, and each become bound to 


the United States of America, with one or | 


more sureties, to the satisfaction ofthe Director 
the Mint or of one of the judges of the 


Laws of the United States. 


United States, to any depositor electing to 
receive payment in that form. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
sum of seventy-five thousand dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated out of any 
money in the United States Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be expended in the con- 
struction of said assay office, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury ; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is hereby directed, on 
the passage of this act, to order the immediate 
construction of said assay office. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all 
the laws and parts of laws now in force for the 
regulation of the United States assay oflice at 
New York, and for the government of the offi- 
cers and persons employed therein, and for the 
punishment of all offenses connected with said 
assay Office, or with the Mint of the United 
States, shall be, and they are hereby, declared 
to be in full force in relation to the assay office 
by this act located and established, so far as 
the same may be applicable thereto. 

ApprnoveD, February 19, 1869. 


Term of the United States Circuit Court tor 
the Eastern District of Arkansas. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 


| resentalives of the United Slatesuf America in 
| Congress assembled, ‘hat instead of one term 


a year, as now prescribed by law, the circuit 
court of the United States for the eastern dis- 
trictof Arkansas shall hereafter be held on the 
second Mondays of April and October in each 
year. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That this 
act shall be in force trom and after the passage 


| thereof. 


os , 
supreme court of Idaho Territory and of the }} 


Secretary of the Treasury, with the condition 
of the faithful performance of the duties of 
their offices. 


Sec, 3. And be it further enacted. That the | 


general direction of the business of said assay | 
ofice of the United States shall be under the | 


control and regulation of the Director of the 


Mint at Philadelphia, subject to the approba- | 
tion of the Secretary ; and for that purpose it 


shall be the duty of the said Director to pre- 


scribe such regulations, and to require such | 


returns periodically and occasionally, and to | 


estublish such charges for parting, assaying, 
melting, and refining, as shall appear to him 
to be necessary for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the intention of this act in estab- 
ishing said assay office. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said 
assy Office shall be a place of deposit for such 
public moneys as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may direct. And the superintendent of said 
assay Oflice, who shall perform the duties of 
treasurer thereof, shall bave the custody of the 
same, and also perform the duties of assistant 
treasurer; and for that purpose shall be subject 
to all the provisions contained in an act [enti- 
Ved] ‘An act to provide for the better organi- 
zation of the Treasury, and for the collection, 


safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the | 


public revenue,” approved August sixth, eight- 
een hundred and forty-six, which relates to the 
treasury of the branch mint of New Orleans. 
SEC. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
Superintendent of said assay office be author- 
ized, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the L'reasury, and on terms to be prescribed by 
h m, to issue in payment of the gold dust and 
bullion deposited for asgay and coinage, or 
bars, drafts, or certificates of deposit, in sums 


of not less than one hundred dollars, payable | 


at the Treasury, or any sub-Treasury of the 


APPROVED, February 19, 1869. 

Cuar. XXXV.—An Act to authorize the 
Importation of Machinery, for Repair only, 
free of Duty. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That machinery for repair 
may be imported into the United States with- 
out payment of duty, under bond to be given in 
doubie the appraised value thereof, to be with- 
drawn and exported after said machinery shall 
have been repaired; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
prescribe such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to protect the revenue against fraud, 
and secure the identity and character of all 
such importations when again withdrawn and 
exported, restricting and limiting the export 
and withdrawal to the same port of entry where 

| imported, and also limitingail bonds to a period 
| of time of not more than six months from the 
date of the importation. 

ApproveD, February 19, 1869, 


Cnuar. XXXVI.—An Act toenable the Holly, 
Wayne, and Monroe Railway Company, in 
the State of Michigan, to have the Subscrip- 
tion to its Capital Stock duly stamped. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the president of the 

board of directors of the Holly, Wayne, and 

Monroe Railway Company, in the State of 

Michigan, or any director of said company, 

may appear before the collector of the revenue 

of the first congressional district of the State 
of Michigan at any time prior to the first day 
of May, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, with 


the subscriptions to the capital stock of said | 


company, and the said collector shall, upon 
the payment of the proper stamps required by 
law, affix the proper stamps to said subscrip 
tions to said capital stock, and note upon the 
| margin thereof the time of his so doing; and 
he shall also cancel and note upon the margin 


thereof as aforesaid all such stamps as have | 


‘ already been affixed and not duly canceled; 
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and the said subscriptions to the capital stock 
of said company shali thereupon be held good 
and valid to all intents and purposes, and may 
be used in all courts and places in the same 
manner and with like effects as if they had been 
originally duly stamped. 

Aprrrovenb, February 19, 1869, 

Cnar. XXNNVIL—An Act to establish a cer- 
tain Post Road in the State of Connecticut. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United Slates of America im 

Congress assembled, That the consent of Con- 

gress be, and the same is hereby, given to the 

erection of a drawbridge over the Connecticut 
river, at or near Middletown, in the State of 

Connecticut, by the New Haven, Middletown, 

and Willimantic Railroad Company, in accord- 

ance with the terms of a resolution passed by 
the General Assembly of said State, at the 

May session thereof, A. D. eighteen hundred 

and sixty-eight, amendatory of the charter of 

said railroad company. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said 
bridge, when completed in the manner speci- 
fied in said resolution, and in the place and in 
accordance with the plans of the board of 
engineers to be appointed in conformity to the 
resolution aforesaid, and in accordance with 
the requirements of the second section of the 
resolution of the General Assembly of the 
State aforesaid, shall be deemed and taken to 
be a legal structure, and shall, with the rail- 
road of which it is to be a part, be a post road 
for the transmission of the mails of the United 
States. 
| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That Con- 

gress reserves the right to withdraw the assent 
hereby given, in case the free navigation of 
said river shall at any time be substantially 
and materially obstructed by any bridge to be 
| erected under the authority of said resolution. 

SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Lb. F. WADE, 

President of the Senate pro tempore. 


|  Indorsed by the Presipent: ‘* Received Feb- 
| ruary 8, 1869,”’ 

[Nore py tuk DerartMENT oO? State.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his approva!, 
and not having been returned by him to the 
ilouse of Congress in which it originated 
within the time prescribed by the Constitution 
of the United States, has become a law without 
his approval. } 


Cuap. XXXVIII.—An Act to establish a cer- 
tain Post Road in the State of Connecticut. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United Slates of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the consent of Con- 
gress be, and the same is hereby, given to the 
erection of a drawbridge over the Connecticut 
river, in the State of Connecticut, by the Shore 
Line Railway Company, in accordance with 
the terms of a resolution passed by the General 
Assembly of said State at the May session 
thereof, A. D. eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, amendatory of the charter of said ravl- 
road company. 

Sec. 2. And he it further enacted, That said 
bridge, when completed in the manner spec?- 
fied in said resolution, and in the place and in 
accordance with the plans of the board of 
engineers appointed in conformity to the reso- 
lution aforesaid, and in accordance with the 
requirements of the second section of the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly of the State 
aforesaid, shall be deemed and taken to be a 
legal structure, and shall, with the railroad of 
which it is to be a part, be a post road for the 
transmission of the mails of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That Con- 
gress reserves the right to withdrawthe assent 
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hereby given in case the free navigation of said 
river shall at any time be substantially and 
materially obstructed by any bridge to be erected 
‘r the authority of said resolution. 


SCHUYLER COLFAX, 


und: 


‘ 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


B. FE. WADE, 

President of the Senate pro tempore. 
Indorsed by the Prestpent: ** Received Feb 
ruary &, 180%."’ 

| Nore py tak Department or S7vare.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his approval, 
and not having been returned by him to the 
House of ¢ 
the time prescribed by the Consiitution of the 
United States, has become a law without his 
approval. | 


yres 


Cuar. XLIL—An Act toestablish the Coilee- 
tion District of Aroostook, in the State of 
Maine, and to more accurately define the 
Boundaries of the District of Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Re ttenacted hy the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That that portion of the 
State of Maine now included within the limits 
of the county of Aroostook be, and the same 
is hereby, constituted a customs collection dis- 
trict, to be called the district of Aroostook, of 
which Houlton, in the said county, shall be the 
only port of entry. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That a 
collector of customs shall be appointed for the 
said district, who shall reside at said port of 
entry, and shall be entitled to the same com- 
pensation that ts allowed to other collectors of 
customs on the northern, northeastern, and 
northwestern frontiers of the United States by 
the second section of the act approved June 
seventeenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four: 
Provided, Vhat the aggregate maximum com- 
pensation of the collector of Aroostook shail 
not exceed fifteen hundred dollars, and which 
shall be the entire compensation allowed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
district of Newark, in the State of New Jersey, 
shall be extended so as to embrace all the 
waters and shores of Newark bay and the rivers 
and bays tributary thereto, the northern shore 
of the strait or passage known as Kill Van 
Kull, and all that part of the western shore of 
the strait or passage known as Staten Island 
sound, or Arthur Kill, whieh lies north of the 
northern bound: ary line of the town of Ruhway. 

Arrnoveb, February 22, 1869. 

Cuarv. XLIII.—An Act to provide for a Term 
of the Cireuit and District Courts of the 
United States for the District of Vermont. 
Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Thataregular term of the 

circuit and district courts of the United States 


for the district of Vermont shall hereafter be | 


held at Burlington, in said district, onthe fourth 
Tuesday in February in each year: Provided, 
however, That this act shall not be construed 
to authorize any expenditure for the use of a 
building for such courts. 

She. 2. And be it further enacted, That per- 
mission is hereby given to the authorities of the 
State of Vermont to erect and maintain at their 
own expense a court-house, and also a jail upon 
or partly upon the southerly side of the lot of 
land belonging to the United States, in said 
Burlington, on which the custom-house build- 
ing stands: Previded, That no part of said lot 
shall be built upon or used for said purpose 
within fifty feet of said custom-house: And 
provided further, That said State authorities 
shall permit the courts of the United States to 
be heid in said court-house without charge for 
the use thereof, and shall permit prisoners held 


in which it originated within | 
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under the authority of the United States to be 
imprisoned in such jail. And for the purposes 
atoresaid jurisdiction is hereby ceded to the 
State of Vermont over the land so to be used 
and occupied. 


Apvperoven, February 22, 1869, 


Cuar. XLY.—<An Act regulating the Dut 
imported Copper and Copper Des. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Lep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That trom and after the 


iPS on 


| passage of this act, in lieu of the duties here 


tofore imposed by law on the articles herein- 
after mentioned, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on the articles herein enumerated and 
provided for, imported from foreign countries, 


| the following specified duties and rates of duty, 


that is to say: on all copper imported in the 
form of ores, three cents on each pound of fine 


| copper contained therein; on all regulus of 


} } . 
copper, and on all black or coarse copper, four 


' cents on each pound of fine copper contained 


therein ; on all oldcopper, fit only for remanu- 
facture, four cents per pound; on all copper 
in plates, bars, ingots, pigs, and in other forms | 
not manufactured or herein enumerated, includ- 
ing sulphate of copper or blue vitriol, five cents 
per pound; on copper in rolled plates called 
braziers’ copper, sheets, rods, pipes, and cop- 
per bottoms, eyelets, and all manufactures of 
copper, or of which copper shall be a com- | 
ponent of chief value, not otherwise herein 
provided for, forty-five per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, That the increased duty imposed by | 
this act shall not apply to any of the articles 
therein enumerated which shall have been in 
course of transit to the United States, and 
actually on shipboard on the nineteenth of 
January, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


B. PF. WADE, 
President of tne Senate pro tempore. 
In tne Hovse or Represe: NTATIVES, LT. Bas 


February 23, 1869. 


The President of the United States, having | 
returned to the House of Representatives, in 


| which it originated, the bill entitled ** An act 


regulating the duties on imported copper and 
copper ores,’’ with his objections thereto, the 


| House of Representatives proceeded, in pur- 
| suance of the Constitution, to reconsider the | 


same ; 

Resolved, That the bill do pass, two thirds 

of the House of Representatives agreeing to 

pass the same. 
Attest: EDWD. McPHERSON, 

Clerk H. R. U.S. 

In Senate or tHe Unirep States, 
February 24, 1869. 


The Senate having proceeded, in pursuance 


| of the Constitution, to reconsider the bill enti- 
tled **An act regu lating t he duties on imported 
* returned tothe House | 


c opperié and c op per ores,’ 
of Representatives by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, with his objections, and sent by the 
House of Representatives to the Senate, with 
the message of the President returning the bill: 

Resolved, That the bill do pass, two thirds 


| of the Senate agreeing to pass the same. 


Attest: GEO. C. GORHAM, 


Cuar. XLVI.—An Act making Appropriations 
(in part) for the Expenses of the Indian De- 
partment, and for fulfilling Treaty Stipula- 
tions. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That the following sum 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out | 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise | 


and | 


Secretary of the Senate, U.S. 


GLOBE 


‘district, shall in like manner be adjusted a 





1HY, | 


[Pebruary 2; 


appropriated, for the 

expressed : t 
lor the relief of the Yancton Sioux trite. a. 

Indians, in Dakota Territory, in fulfillin ' 

stipulations where the money has been mic 

pt opriate ad, to be expended under the dipoc: 

ot the Gove rnor and acting superintenden: 


au 


purpose herejnaf, yee 


Dakota Territ ory, an d t sur 


In Gans affairs of 
onsidered as an offset ay gainst any claim th, 

Indi ans may have against the Governm: ies ' 

services during the inte war, ten thousa I] wi 

dollars. 
Approved, February 25, 1809, 





Cuar. NLVUI.—<An Actto amend an Act ; tion, mm § 
tled ‘An Act to confirm certain Private [y) a 
Claims in the Territory of New Mexico,” claim, a 
Be it enacted by the Senate and Louse o Rs 

resentatives of ‘the United States of Ameri ai 

Congress assembled, That the exterior lines 

the Cornelio Vigil and Cram St. Vrain claims 

of eleven leagues sach, subject to claims ( 
rived from said parties as confirmed c the 

of Congress approved twenty-first June, eiyhy 

een hundred and sixty, United State 8 Statut . 

volume twelve, page seventy-one, shall be 4 

justed according to the lines of the public 

veys, as nearly as practicable with the lim; 

of said claims, yet in as compact a form 

possible; and the claims of all actual sett|, 
upon the tracts heretofore claimed by the sa‘ 

Vigil and St. Vrain, holding possession under 

titles or promises to settle, which have be 

made by said Vigil and St. Vrain or their lega| CHapP. . 


case of | 


— 


€ 


7 


| representatives prior to the passage of this ac, tions 


who may establish their claims within one yeu endit 
from the passage of this act to the satisfa 
of the register and receiver of the proper laud 


cording to the subdivisional lines of survey, . 
as to include the lands so settled upon or ju 
chased, and the areas of the same sha! 

deducted and excluded froin the adjusted lim 
of the claims of said Vigil and St. Vrain res) he thi 
ively; and the claims of all other actuai » sevent' 


'tlers falling within the limits of the located For 
| claims of V "gil and St. Vrain shall be : sidjust officer: 


to the extent which shall embrace their seve 
settlements upon their several claims oe 
established either as preémption or homestead: 
according to law; and for the aggregate of tl 
areas of the latter class of claims the said Vigil 
and St. Vrain or their legal representatives 
shall be entitled to locate a like quantity of 
public lands, not mineral, according to the lines 
of the public surveys, and not to exceed on 
hundred and sixty acres in one section. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
shall be the duty of the General Land Otlice t 


For 
he fol 
lor 
advert 
and di 


fire en 


tion 5 
and hi 
ber w 


grams 


cause the lines of the publie surveys to be run eta 
in the regions where a proper location wou! a 
place the said V igil and St. Vrain cl: aims. and pas 8 
that the expense ‘of the same shall be paid ae 


tolls ¢ 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwis + pts 


; fst 
appropriated ; yet, before the confirmation | oe 
the said act of June twenty-first, eighteen hun Navy 
dred and sixty, shall become legally effe tive, For 


the said Vigil ‘and St. Vrain, or their legal re] p- thous 

resentatives, sh: ll pay the cost of so much 0! 

said surv eys as inures to their benefit respet 

ively, and thatall settlers of the said third ¢ ‘For 

whose claims may be adjusted as valid, sha kinds 

have the right to enter their improvements )) 

a strict compliance with the preémption 0! Ko 

homestead laws. ics 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That up sand 

the adjustment of the Vigil and St. Vrait 

claims according to the provisions of this a' Fo 

it shall be the duty of the surveyor gener: il of ani 


the district to furnish proper approved p! plats t 
said claimants, or their legal representatives 
and so in like manner to said derivative ciaim Fo 
ants, which shall be evidence of title, the sam lars, 
to be done according to such instructions 4 
may be given by the Commissioner of the Fo 
General Land Office. sary 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That im lars. 
mediately upon running the lines as provide: 














and packing-boxes; for rent of landings; for | 





n second of this act the surveyor gen- 
i district shall notify the said Vigil 


x Vrai t oF their agents or legal repre- 


of the fact of such survey being 
1 said claimants shall, within three 
iter notice of such survey, select and 


ace ord: ince with 
isions of this act and 
this is amendatory, so far 
changed by this act, and 


ir said claims in 
survey and the pros 
to which 


ame 1s not 





vithin said time furnish the surveyor 
with th deseriptior 1 of such location, 

y the lines of the same. And tl 
vy failing to make such selection and loea- 


ich manner and within such time, shall 
sdand held to have abandoned their 
{their rights and equities under this 
| the act to which this is amendatory, 

ehall cease and terminate. 
sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That in 
the neglect or refusal of the said Vigil 
_ Vrain, or either of them, to ac cept of 
pt - ions of this act, a and the act to which 
‘is amendatory, and to locate their said 
1s, as pysror se therein, no suit shall be 
wht or proceedings instituted in any of the 
courts of the United States, by such party or 
any one Claiming through or under them, 
abli entorce said claims, or for any 
¢ of action founded upon the same, after 


se oft 


} 
sit Or 


cix months from the passage of this act. 
Arprovep, February 25, 1869, 


Coar. NLVITI.—An Act making Appropria- 
for the Naval Service for the year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 

ity. 

Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
ilatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the following sums 

aud they are hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
erwise appropriated, ior the year e nding 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
seventy: 


cey, 


lor pay of commission, warrant, and petty | 


fheers and seamen, seven millions of dollars. 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS. 

For contingent expenses that may accrue for 
the fol lowing purposes, Viz: 

lor freight and transportati yn; for printing, 
advertising, and stationery ; for books, models, 
1 drawing 
engines; for machinery of every deserip 
tion; for purchase and maintenance of oxen 

id horses, and driving te AMS 3 for carts, tim- 
is wheels, and workmen’s tools; for tele- 
grams and postage of letters on public ser- 
ce; for furniture for Government olees and 
iouses; for candles, oil, and ¢ tor clean- 
ing and clearing up yards; for “tli ags, awnings, 


C. 
ure 


\ 
} 
} 
' Zas; 


tolls and ferriages; for water-tax, and for rent 


Ol stores, ¢ 


‘ 


tho aad dollars. 


‘ight hundred thousand dollars. 


Navy- Yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
lor the nec essary repairs of all kinds, fifty 


Navy- Yard at Boston. 


lor repairs of buildings, 


and repairs of all 


kinds, one hundred thousand dollars. 


Navy- Yard at New York. 
l’or repairs of all kinds, one hundred thou- 


E ! 
sand dollars. 


\ 


— o- 


sand 


Navy- Yard at Philadelphia. 


lor repairs of all kinds, twenty-five thou- 
dollars. 


Nary- Yard at Washington. 


or repairs of all kinds, fifty thousand dol- 
ars, 


Nary- Yard at Norfolk. 
For preservation of the yard and the neces- 
ary repairs of all kinds, thirty thousand dol- 


ar 
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a 


3p Sess 20. 


s; for the purchase and repair of 


APPENDIX 


rO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


: i eons 
Laws Of Tlie Un ed States 
\ 7 4) a 
\ ia 1 ¢ i y 
F ; : e" 
or pres vVauion Of the vard and the neces 
sary repairs of all is, thirty thousand dol 
lar 
: ; : : ae 
Na a | / f Mari l tw 
¥ 3s 
l’or repairs cinds, sixty thousand d 
bed 
lars. 
’ : 
Na ti Slat ( 9 eli s [ [ r 
For repairs at he general care of the } 


l 
lie property, one thousand dollars. 


Station at Mound City, Illinois. 


lor necessary all kis 


sand dollars. 


repairs ot 


Naval Asylum at Philadelphia. 

For furniture and repairs of same, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

kor house-cleaning and wh 
hundred dollars. 

lor furnaces, 
dred dollars, 

lor gas and water rent 
hundred dollars. 


itewashing, eight 


. . 1 sw hh 
grates, and ranges, Six hun- 


, one thousand two 


For general improvement and repairs, five 
thousand dollars. 
lor cemetery, five hundred dollars 


yur thou 
pro pri i° 


= or support of beneficiaries, fitty-f 
1 dol Provided, That this ayy 
ae and all amounts hereafter ted 
for the support of the Naval Phil- 
adelphia, the beneficiaries therein, the pay of 
oftlicers, repairs, contingent and other expenses, 
shall be charged to and paid from the 
of the naval pension fun 
lor pay of intendents and the 
establishment at the 
stations under 
Yards and Docks, and at 
fifty thousand d 


ars; 
\| appropriat 


Asyl lin at 


mMcome 


civil 
. — ° ° > . 
several mary yeren and 
the control o f the ogy us cto 
the Na \sylum, 


super 
i 


yilars. 
BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT AND RECRUITING. 
For the purchase of hemp and other mate 
rial for the Navy; for the pur oal 
and the transporiation and other expenses 
thereon: for the purchase of various articles 
ot eq lipment, viz: wire rope and machinery 
for manulacture, hi lage, canvas, 
leather, iron cables urni 
galleys, and hose, and f 
for e quipping vessels, and ma 
= sin the navy-yar “ds perta ining eto this bureau, 
ght hundred thousand dollar 
lor expenses that may accrue for the fol 
lowing purposes, viz: 
lor freight and t ansportati materia 
and stores for Bureau of Equipment and Re 
cruiting, expenses of recruiting, trans 
of enlisted men, printing, posiage, advertising, 
telegraphing, and stationery for the 
appre hension of 
sels in dis , two hundre 
kor the pay of s 


establishment at the several navy-yards 


chase of ¢e 


? 
i 
1s 1! 
} 
avor 


yr the payment of | 
I 


iuiacture Of arti 


in of 


deserters, assist 
d tho 


neent “r 
WaeutsS ae 


ance 
isand dollars. 
1 the 
under 


iInerinte Civil 
i 


this bureau, eighteen thousand dollars. 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
For navigation apparatusand supplies, and 
for purposes incidental to navigation, 
Viz: 

For pay of the civil establishment under this 
bureau at the several navy-yards, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 

For local and ign pilotage and towage 
for vessels of war, fifty thousand dollars. 


For text-books, st: s, and 
furniture used in instructing naval apprentices, 
one thousand five hundred dolla 

For services and cael for 
compasses on board of vessels, and for testing 
compasses on panes, t — thousand dollars 

For nautical and : 
for nautical books, ions s, and el 
ing directions, and for repairs ¢ 
instruments for vessels of war, ten 
dollars. 

For books for libraries of ships of war, three 
thousand dollars. 


tionery, instrument 


ro 
LS. 


correcting 


ve t ' . 
tronon ai instruments, 


GLOBE 


* 


oUe 
LUTH CONG 3D SEss. 
lor Navy sig sand apparatus, other than 
Sig \ namely winiad Larmte s lights, 
rock 1 apparatus of all kinds ¢ nal 
} | g \dengravi | 
books, six thousand dolla 
or « upass fitt : ‘luaing binnacl 
pedesta L othe iD} rte nee ot ti 
c pas to be ma i n t vat ure 
hous t al 
| } i} : suring ship | 
sounding. a log reels, | 
ind sand g ads, lead re 1 
Lin irmit ead nd ¢ t nding 
apparatus, and for running lights, le and 
head lanterns prescribed by lav hree thou 
sand dollars. 
ae 3 and lanterns of all kinds for bin 
nacles, standard compasses, and top irlamps 


for cabins, ward-room, and other quarters for 
officers, and tor decks, holds, and store-rooms 
and for lamp-wicks, chimneys. shades, and 


other appendages, six thousand dollar 





kor bunting and « ther material for fl ws, and 
for making and repairing flags of all kinds for 
the Navy, three thousand dollars 

l‘or oil for ves el ot war, Cali ce) mney 
wick, and soap, other than for engineer de urt 
ment, forty thousand dollars. 

For commanders’ and navigators’ stationery 


sand doll irs. 


sand music ot flag 


1S Of War, hive Ue 


lor musical lnstrument 





ships fi S ol War, On thou nl Lad | I 
I ind transportation of navigation 
mate ruments, books, and stores, post 
age on public letters, telegraphing on publi 
business, adverti ng for proposals, packing 
boxes and material, blank-books, forms, and 


stationery at saxiannbie oflices, eight thousand 
dollars. 

lor preparing and publishing maps, chan 
nautical books, and o ther hydrog grap hic inform 
ation, twenty thousand dollars. 

lor expenses of Naval Academy, viz: 

l’or pay of professors and others, sixty thou 
sand dollars. 
lor pay of ee and others, forty-five 
iousand two hundred and ninety-four 
For contingent onnenis s, sixty-one thousand 
four hun dred l and fitty 

Vor necessary repairs of 
thousand six : hundre d and eighty dollar 

lor support of dep artine ntof steam enginery, 
and for pay of mechanics and laborers, five 
thousand dollars. 

lor expen 

For w 

messen 


‘ 


] doll irs. 


¢ 
dollars. 


quart rs, eight 


Naval Observatory, viz: 
one instrument-maker, 
and three 





ages of one 


rer, one porter, watchmen 5 


for keeping grounds in order and repairs to 
buildings and inclosures; for fuel, light, and 
office furniture, and for statione ry, Chemicals 
for batteries, postage an | freight, and contin 
gent, thirteen thousand five hundred lollars 

lor salary of clerk. one thousand five h 
dred dollar 


kor salary of three aids, four tl 


‘paring for publication the Ameri 
lor pay ot 
ty thousand five hun 


Nautical 


puters and clerk, twet 
‘ 


Almanac, nu com 


ired 


amely : 


lollars 

lor observation of the eclipse of the sun in 
August. under the direction of the superintend 
entof the Nautical Almanac, five thousand dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be neces iry 

lor ofthc expen +, one thousand dollars 

For erecting suitable frame building and 
mounting transit circle in it, five thousand 
dollars. 

lor payment of expenses of Visitors to the 


l 
Naval Acad ny, two thousand dollars. 

lor deepening the ent 
Midway Is] s, in the Pacific ocean, so a 
afford a safe rendezvous and port of refuge 
and resort ior the 


of the United States, fifty thousand dollars, or 


rance to the hard 


navai and merchant vessets 


so much thereof as may be necessary, t be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Navy, if, in his judgment, after a pre- 








~ 


ea eo 





ae 
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liminary examination, he shall deem = such 
expenditure expedient. 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
For guns, gun-carriages, shot, shell, maga- 


zine and laboratory stores, and equipments of 


all kinds ; for gunpowder, small arms, equip- 
ments, and ammunition; for fuel and mate 
necessary arrying on the mechenical 
branches of the ordnance department at the 
navy-yards and stations, two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars 

hor pay of the superintendents and the civil 
establishment at the several navy vards under 
this bureau, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor contingent expenses, one thousand dol 
lars. 

That the officer in charge of ordnance and 
gunnery experiments at the Washington navy- 
yard shall receive the same and no greater 
pay than the officers of the same gr rade per- 
forming other shore duty. 


rial in ¢ 


BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS, 

lor preservation of wood and iron vessels 
and ships in ordinary, and for those that are 
onthe stocks; vessels forthe Naval Academy ; 
for purchase of material and stores of all 
kinds; labor in navy-yard ; 
material, repair of vessels, and maintenance 
of the Navy afloat, two millions five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

lor pay of superintendents and the civil 
establishment at the several navy yards under 
this bureau, thirty thousand dollars. 
STEAM 

lor pay of the superintendents and the civil 
establishment at the several navy-yards under 
this bureau, twenty-four thousand dollars. 

lor stores and materials, tools ; 
of machinery of steamers, boilers, instru- 
ments, and labor at navy-yards and repairs of 
the machinery, and purchase of stores and 
materials for vessels of squadrons on foreign 
stations; and for transportation of materials, 
six hundred and fifiy thousand dollars. 


BUREAU. OF ENGINEERING, 


BUREAU OF PROVISIONS AND CLOTHING. 

For pay of the civil estab lishment at the 
several navy-yards under this burean, and at 
the Naval Asylum, twenty-six serena dol- 
lars. 


transportation of 


for repairs | 


lor provisionsand clothing, one million five | 


hundred thousand dollars. 

To meet the demands upon the bureau for 
freight and transportation of stores, for can- 
dies, fuel; for tools and repairing same at 
eight inspections; for books and blanks; for 
stationery ; for furniture and repairs of same 
in offices of paymasters and inspectors; for 
telegrams and postage; tolls and ferriages; 
and for ice, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

For necessary repairs and improvements of 
hospitals and appendages, including roads, 
wharves, walls, out-houses, sidewalks, fences, 
gardens, farms, p: uinting, glazing, blacksmiths’, 
plumbers’, and masons’ work, and for furni- 
ture, thirty thousand dollars. 

For pay of the civil establishment under this 
bureau at the several navy hospitals and navy- 
yards, fifty thousand dollars. 

MARINE 

For pay of oflicers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians, privates, clerks, 
steward, nurse, and servants; for rations and 
clothing for officers’ servants, additional ra- 
tions to oflicers for five years’ service, for 
undrawn clothing, four hundred and _ fifty 
thousand dollars. ; 

For pensions, [ provisions, ] one hundred and 
fifty-six thousand six hundred and seventy-two 
dollars. 

For clothing, one hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

For fuel, twenty-six thousand six hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. 

For military stores, viz: 


CORPS, 


messengers, 


pay of mechanics ; 


. DIX 


| water rent, 


TO THE CONGRES 


Laws of the United States. 


purchase of accouterments; 
ordnance stores, flags, drums, fifes, and other 
instruments, seven thousand dollars. 

lor transportation of oflicers, their servants, 
troops, and tor expenses of recruiting, twelve 
thousand dollars. 
lor repair of barracks a ndr 


repair of arms; 


ent of offices 


where there are no public buildings, ten thou- 
cand dollars 

lor contingencies. viz: freight; ferriage ; 
toll; cartage ; wharfage; puschase and repair 


of boats; compensation of judge advocates per 
diem for attending courts-martial, courts of 
inquiry, and for constant labor; house rent in 
licu of quarters, and commutation for quarters 
to ollicers on panne 5 burial of deceased 
marines; printing, stationery, postage, tele- 

gr: iphing ; apprehension of deserters ; oil, can- 
dies, gas; repairs of gas and water fixtures; 
forage, straw, barrack furniture ; 
furniture for oflicers’ quarters; bed 
wrapping-paper, oil-cloth, crash, rope, twine, 
spades, shovels, axes, picks, carpenters’ tools; 
keep of horse for the messenge: ; repairs to 
fire-engines; purchase and repair of engine 
hose; purchase of lumber for benches: nicss- 
tables, bunks ; repairs to — earryall ; pur- 
chase and repair of harne; 
repair of handearts and whesthervows : seay- 
engering, purchase and repair of galleys, cook 
ing-stoves, ranges ; stoves where there are no 
grates; gravel for parade grounds; repair of 
pumps; furniture for 
oflicers ;_ brushe 
and for other purposes, 
lars, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
each and every seaman, ordinary seaman, or 
landsman who shall perform the lets of a 
fireman or coal-heaver on board of any vessel 
of war shall be entitled to and shall receive a 
compensation at the rate of thirty-three cents 


: lee 
Sacks, 


3, brooms, buckets, 
fifty thousand 


paving r, 


dol- 


SSIONAL GLOBE 


| Crap. 


4 purchase and | 


staff and commanding | 


per day for the time they shallthus be e mployed | 


as firemen and coal-heavers, and which shall 
be in addition to their compensation as sea- 
men, ordinary seamen, or landsmen, 
said, 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That so 
much of the first section of the ** Act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the 
year ending the thirtieth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-three,”’ as 
declares that the salary of the secretary of the 
Naval Academy shall be twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed; and the salary of said sec 
retary, from and after the thirtieth day of dune, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, shall be 
at the rate of fourteen hundred dollars per 
annum, 

SEc. 4. 


as afore- 


And be it further enacted, That so 


much of the eighth section of an act entitled | 


**Anact to amend certain acts in relation to 
the Navy,’’ approved March second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, and of any other act 
authorizing the annual selection of ten enlisted 
apprentices for appointment as midshipmen to 
the Naval Academy, be. and the-same is here- 
by, repealed. 

Arrrovep, March 


1860, 


XLIX.—An Act to restrict and regu- 
late the Franking Privilege. 
Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it shall not be lawful 


Crap. 


for any officer of the Government, member of 


Congress, or other person entitled by law to 
the tranking privilege to exercise said privilege 
otherwise than by his or her written autograph 

icnature upon the matter franked; and all 
aces or other mail matter not thus franked 
by the written signature of a person entitled by 
law to exercise said privilege shall be charged 
with the rates of postage which are now, or may 
be hereafter, established by law. 

Arrnovep, March 1, 1869. 


} ritorv of 





| resentatives of the 





L..—An Act establishing r the tN om 
Otlice of the House of Re presentatives. 
providing g for Bie nnis il Sessior is of ce | 
lative Assembly of the 
tana. 

Be it enac ted by the Senate and House fp 


of the Unite ste rmwds 4 An 
-s assembled, 


lerrit ory ¢ Vi 


resentatives 
Conaqre 
iY rs of thre 


That hereaft riths 

» house of representatives of 

Montana shall be elected for +); 

of two years, and the stated session 

Legislative Assembly shall be bienr 

the said Legislative Assembly, atits first sec 

after the passage of this act, shal l provid 

law for carrying this act into e fect. 
APPROVED, March 1, 1869, 


Cuav. LI.—An Act granting a portion of ¢) 
Military Reservation of Sault Ste. Ma ie 
Michigan, to the American Baptist Hoy), 
Mission Society. 

Be it enacted bythe Senate and Houseof 2 
resentatives of the United States of America}, 

Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of \ 


ay 


| is hereby authorized to convey to the Am 


can Baptist Home Mission Society, by ¢ 
and suflicient title, a portion of the mil, 
reservation at Sault Ste. Marie, in the s 
of Michigan, not to exceed one acre, 
occupied by a mission building owned by sa 
Soc ie ty. 


Approvep, March 1, 1869 





Cuar. LI.—An Actto amend the Act of Apr! 
tenth, eighteen hundred and six, for es; 
lishing Rules and Articles for the Gov. 
ment of the Armies of the United Sta 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of rl 

resentatives of the United States of Ameri 

Congress assembled, That the sixty-first ar 

of ‘*An act for establishing rules and artic: 

for the government of the armies of the 

ted States,’ approved April the tenth, eighter 
hundred and six, be, and is hereby, repeale! 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘Thai 
and after the passage of this act commis: 
by brevet shall only be conferred in time 
war, and for distinguished conduct and pu! 
service in presence of the enemy. And 
brevet commissions shall bear date fr ma 
particular action or service for which the ¢ 
was brevetted. 

Approvep, March 1, 1869. 


Cuap. LIT.—An Actauthorizing certain Baus 
named therein to Change their Names. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
United States of America: 
Congress assembled, That the name of thi 
**City National Bank of New Orleans ”’ sha 
be changed to the ‘**Germania National Bank 
of New Orleans’’ whenever the board of dir 
ors of said bank shall accept the new nau 
by resolution of the board, and cause ac 
of such resolutjon, duly authenticated, 

filed with the Comptroller of the Curren nes 
Provided, That such acceptance be m: ade wi 

six months after the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That a. 
the debts, demands, wy rights, priv 
leges, and powers of ‘the * City National Ba ik 
of New Orleans ”’ shall devolve upon and in 
to the **Germania National Bank of Ne 


Orleans*’ whenever such change of nam 
effected. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Vi 


name of the ““Second National Bank of Platt 
burgh’’ shall bechanged tothe ** Vilas Nat 


Bank of Plattsburgh ’’ whenever the board 
the new 


directors of said bank shall accept 
name by resolution of the board, and cause & 
| copy of such resolution, duly authenticated, | 
| be filed with the Comptroller of the Currency: 
Provided, That such acceptance be made withia 
six <a ge after the passage of this act. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all 
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demands, liabilities, rights, privi- 
and powers of the “*Seeond National 
¢ Plattsburgh’’ shall devolve upon and 
to the ** Vilas National Bank of Platts- 
‘ whenever such change of name is 
March 1, 1869. 


\ ri 


VED, 


LIV.—An Act for the Repeal of Ton- 
nage Duties on Spanish Vessels. 
Re ifenacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
. entutives of the United States of America in 
rp ngress assembled, That the act entitled **An 
eoucerning tonnage duty on Spanish ves- 
3.7 app roved June "thirtie th, eighteen hun 
ua thirty-four, and the first, second, and 
fs sections of the act entitled ‘‘An act con 
ruing tonnage duty on Spanish vessels,’’ 
»proved July thirteenth, eighteen hundred and 
rty-two, be, and they are hereby, repealed ; 
od that of Spanish vessels coming from any 
rt or place in Spain or her colonies, where 
discriminating Or countervailing duties on 
‘ronnage are levied upon vessels of the United 
‘from any other port or place to and 
with a ie h vessels of the United States are 


tata 
STAC. 


exacted in the ports of the United States no 
r or greater duty on tonnage than is or 
be exacted of vessels of the United States. 
Aprprovep, March 1, 1869. 


LV.—An Act to authorize the County 
uissiouers of Ada county, Idaho, to 
lect a Site for a Territorial Prison. 
De itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
utatives of the United States of America in 
(vuugress assembled, That the county commis- 
rs of the county of Ada, in the Territory 
daho, be, and they are hereLy, authorized, 
} lirection of the Secretary of the Interior, 
iect a sight upon which to erecta territorial 
rison for said Territory. 
ApproveD, March 1, 1869. 






Cuap. LVI.—An 
A tentit 
Drafted Men. 


He it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
(ongress assembled, That so much of the sec- 
ond section of an act entitled ‘*An act for the 
ef of certain drafted men,’’ approved the 
ity-eighth day of February, anno Domini 
giteen hundred and sixty-seven, as provides 
said section ** shall apply only to claims 
received at the War Department prior to its 
sgn ‘ be, and the same is hereby, repealed: 
Provi ‘led, however, That all claims under said 
second section of said act shall be presented 
ud filed within two years from the date of the 
final passage of this act and not afterward. 
Approvep, March 1, 1869, 
LVII.—An Act to allow Deputy Col- 
ctors of Internal Revenue acting as Col- 
ctors the Pay of Collectors, and for other 


} iT} Ses, 


Act 


amendatory of an 





Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
entatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat any deputy collector 
of internal revenue who has performed, or may 
hereafter perform, under authority or require: 
ment of law, the duties of collector of internal 
reve nue in consequence of any vacancy in the 
office of such collector, shall be entitle d to and 
‘eive so much of the same pay and compen- 
tion as is provided by law for such collector ; 
(no such payment shall in any case be m: nae 
en the collector has received or is entitled 
° receive compensation for services rendered 
during th e same period of time. 

SEC And be it further enacted, That those 
‘rsons who held the office of aistillery in- 
pector on the second of March, eighteen hun 
Cred and sixty-seven, and who continued to 
perform the duties of that office in ignorance 


sjinarily permitted to go and trade, there shall 
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of the repeal of the statute creating it, be paid 
at the rate of tive dollar per day for such ty 

prior to April fir ‘st, eizhteen hundred and sixty 
seven, as they we ictually em} ved, the 
amounts so paid to be approved by the Com 


missioner of Internal Reven 


the : Ap} 


ue, and paid out of 


ropriation for assessing and collecting 
inte rnal revenue. 


APPROVED, March 1. 1869. - 


the 


Cnavp. CX XIL— 1 Act making Apy 
for the Legislative. 
Expenses of 
ending the thirtieth of 

dred ali 


d seventy. 


ted bh j the Senate an l Tovseof R ») 


the Government tor the 


june, @iguteen bun- 


a 
Be itenac 


i - ° . i 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the toilowing sums 


be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money inthe Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the objects hereinafter 
. rad ~ we } ’* . 
expressed, forthe fiscal year ending the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and seventy, namely: 
LEGISLATIVE, 
Senate. 
For compensation and mi 


leage of Senators, 


| four hundred thousand dollars in addition to 
any unexpended balance ot ii iain for 
that purpose in the Treas 
lor compensation of the officers, clerks, 
| messengers, and others receiving an 


| at two thousand five hundred 


led “An Act for the Relief of certain | 


| ing-room, 


| salary in the service of the 
| tary of the Senate, 


| dred and twenty 





Senate, viz: 
four thousand three 
dred and twenty dollars; oflicer 
disbursements of the Senate, five hundred and 
seventy-six dollars ; chief clerk, three thousand 
dollars ; principal clerk and principal executive 
clerk in the offic e of Secretary of Senate, 


secre- 


hun 
chat red W ith 


the 
and ninety 
the See- 


-tWO 
dollars each ; eight clerks in oflice of 
retary of the Senate at two thousand two hun 
dollars each; keeper of the 
stationery two thousand one hundred 
dollars and forty cents; two 


messengers, at 


| one thousand two hundred and ninety six dol- 


lars each ; one page, at seven hundred aud 
twenty dollars ; Sergeant-at-Arms and Door 
kee per, two thousan nd four hundred dollars; 
assistant doorkeeper, two thousand and forty 
dollars; Postmaster ‘to the Senate, two thou 
sand one hundred dollars ; assistant postmaster 
aud mail carrier, one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty eight dollars ; two mail b vsatone 
thousand two hundred dollars each; 
tendent of the document-roo: n, 
eight hundred dolla \ 
ment-room at one mead four h 
forty dollars each ; 


superin 
one thousant 
sin docu 
indred : 
superintendent of the fol 
one thousand eight hundred dollars ; 
three messengers, acting as assistant doorkeep- 








ers, at one thousand eight hundred d rs 
each: seventeen messengers, at one thousand 
four hundre d and forty dollars ea h eretary 
to the President of the Se nate, two tho id 
one hundred and two dollars and 

clerk to the Commit on Tin 


sand two hundred oni twenty 





the Committee on Claims, two ) 
ne an a twenty dollars : clerk of printing 
records, vo thousand two hun dre dand twenty 
doliars; clerk to Committee on Appropriations, 
wo thousand two hundred and twenty dollars 

superintendent in charge of the furnaces, one 


{ 
thousand four hundred and forty do! 
sistant in charge of 
and sixty-four dollars ; 
private passag-s, eight 

dollars; two laborers at eight hu 
sixty: some cotare each; Chapla 


= } 
one speci ti 


ars; as- 
hundred 

laborer in charge of 
hundred and sixty-four 
ndred 
in tothe Senate 


policem: 


? . 1 
making in all one hun 


furnaces, eight 


one vheneaed dollars : 


dred and one thousand and sixty dollars and 
eighty cents 
For contingent expenses of the S ‘ 
V1Z ° 
lor stationery and newspape s for seventy 


four Senators, at ‘tis rate of one hundre d and 


GLOBE 


and two | 





40Tu Cona... 





tw y-t } each py Nn. mine ) 
sand two hundred and fifty d iTs 

or sta nery, eight thousand d ir 

kor ¢ rKS to Comuiniftees, pra sand 
arrvalls, twenty-live thousaud dollars 

kor expenses of heating ive iting 
appara oy ¢ ral. v ’ i, ind Mibor 
twenty-five thousand i 

| r rete sh ne, and labor ive 
t] sand d ars 

lor itu nd srey ~ fen tho sand 
dk ] ars. 

For additional laborers and messengers, 
seven thousand five h lred dollars 

lor folding documents and materials, twenty 
thousand d aKa 

kor miscellaneous items, thirty thousand 
d ) lars 

lor packing-boxes for the Senate, ten dol 
lars’ worth for each member, seven hundred 


and forty dollars: Preri. di d, Phat all improve 


ments, alterations, additions, and repairs of 
the Capitol building shall hereafter be made 
by the direction and under the supervision of 
the architect of the Capitol eXTeENSTIONS, Al ad the 
same shall be paid for out of the appropriati 
tor the said extensionsand from no othe appro 
priation; and that no furniture or carp 
either Llouse shall hereafter be purchased with 


out the written order 


to Andit and 


Ol the 


Committee 


gent Expenses of the Senate, for the Senate, 
or without the wi n order of the chairmaa 
of the Committee on Accounts of the Llouse 


for the Llouse 

Ca} dil ‘tol Po 
lor one captain, two thousand and 
enght dollars 


ot Kepresentatives 
lice. 


eighty- 
the usand 
eight hundred dollars each ; thirty privates, 


two licuftenants, at one 


at one thousand five hundred and eighty-four 
dollars each; twelve watchmen, at one thou 

sand dollars each; making, in all, sixty-five 
thousand one hundred and SIXLY dollars, one 
half to be paid into the contingent fund of the 
Louse of Kepresentative s, and the other half 
to be paid into the contingent fund of the 


Senate. 
lou 
lor compensation and mileage of members 
sand Deleawates 
hundred thou- 


of Representatives 


‘ 


of the House ot liepresentative 


from lerritories, one million five 


lollars. 
| 


compensation of the officers, clerks, 


and others annual 


messengers, receiving an 
salary in the service of the House Rtepre 
St ntatives, viz: C ‘rk of the i] use oe 
sentatives, four Scena three hi lred and 
twenty dollars; chief el < and one assistant 
clerk, at two thousand fi indred and ninety 
two do lars each: twelve assistant ele ras, 
Librarian and wit librarian, at two thou 
nd one hundred and six \ irs each: on 
chief messenger, and clerk to the Speaker, at 
five dollars and seventy-six cents per day each 
for thi messengers, at one thousand four 
hundred and { ty doll each: o messen 
ger inthe House Library, one thousand and 
ninety live doilal one en@imneer, eighteen 
hundred dollars; three assistant engineers, at 
one thousand f hundred and forty dollars 
each « firemen, at two dollars and forty 
cents each per d or clerk tot ie Committee 
of Wa and Means, two thousand five hun 


lerk to Com 
ns, two thousand five 
two dollars: clerk to Com 


seane one ] un d 


} 
ty-two dollars; e¢ 


dred and ninets 
on Appropriat 
hundred and ninety 


‘e on Claims, two the is 


1X irs: Serge Arn two thou 
sand five hundred a ninety-two dollars ; 
clerk to Se ant-at-Arms. tw - thousand five 
hundred dollars: clerk to Committee on Pul 
Lie | inds tw » th l ! | ed and XTY 
d irs: me enger a. t-Arms, ( 
thousand four hundred and follars: Door 
keeper, two thousand five hundred and ninet 
two dollars; first assistant doorkeeper, two 


‘| thousand five hundred and ninety-two dollars ; 





: 
: 
: 
' 
4 


men = 


Us 
{Org Cona..... 3D SESS. 


Po tmaster, two thousand five hundred and 
first assistant postmaster, 
thousand and eighty-eight dollars: four 
ngers, at one thousand seven hundred 
ty-eight dollars each; two mail boys, 
housand and eighty dollars each ; Chap- 
if the Touse, nine hundred dollars ; two 
raphers, four thousand three hundred 
| eighty dollars each; superintendent of 
o thousand one hundred and 
uperintendent and assistant of 
oom, at five dollars and seventy- 
s conts per day each; eleven messengers, five 
iteeo hundred dollars, and six at four- 
hundred and forty dollars each; twelve 
rs during the se ion, at the rate of 
ieen hundred and forty dollars each per 
annum; making, in all, the sum of one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand six hundred 
seven dollars: L’rovided, That of 
the twelve assistant clerks the two designated 
as re ading clerks of the llouse of Kepresent- 
uti hall receive an annual salary each, be- 
ginning with the present Congress, of twenty- 
five hundred and ninety-two dollars. 
of the House of 


» dollar 


rroom, tw 
y dollars ; 


ment 


and sixty 


kor contingr nt « xpenses 
Representatives, viz: 

lor cartage, three thousand eight hundred 
lerks to committees, and temporary 
elorks of the House of Representatives, thirty- 
hundred and thirty-two 


Par { 
two thousand two 


Vor folding documents, including materials, 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

bor tueland lights, including plumbing, gas 

fitting, repairs, and materials, fitteen thousand 


hor horses and carriages for the transporta- 
tion of mails and tor the use of messengers, 
ten thousand dollars. 

“or laborers, eight thousand dollars. 
cellaneous items, thirty-five thousand 


lor packing boxes for members of the House 
of Representatives, ten dollars’ worth for each 
Memberand Delegate, twenty-two hundred and 
xty dollars 
lor newspapers and stationery for two hun- 
rediand thirty-three Members and Delegates, 
hundred and twenty-five dollars each 
per annum, twenty-nine thousand one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. 

lor twenty pages for the floor of the House 
and three riding pages, at the rate of two dol- 
lars per day while actually employed, eleven 
thousand two hundred and seventy dollars. 


lor stationery, ten thousand dollars. 


PUBLIC PRINTING, 
lor compensation of the Congressional! 
Printer, and the clerks and messengers in his 
othee, twelve thousand five hundred and four- 
tecn dollars. 
‘or contingent expenses of his office, viz: 
stationery, postage, advertising, furni- 
ture, traveling expenses, horses, and wagons, 
scellaneous items, fifteen huadred dol- 
lars. 
or the public printing, four hundred thou- 
sang dollars. 
‘or paper for the public printing, four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 
lor the public binding, three hundred thou- 
d dollars: Provided, That all blank-books 


and binding shall be made and done at the | 
Government bindery; and all payments of 


ihiic money for Government printing or bind- 


ing not done at the Government Printing Office | 





according to the provisions of the act of July | 


twentieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 


1 ' . . | 
shall not be allowed by the accounting officers 


of the Government: Provided further, That no 
proposition for printing extra copies of public 
documents, the expense of which shall exceed 
the sum of five hundred dollars, shall be con- 
sidered by either House of Congress until the 
same shall have been referred tothe joint Com- 


| 


1] 
| 
1} 
|| 
| 
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mittee on Printing, and ordered by concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses. ; 
bor lithographing and engraving for the Sen- 
ate and Ilouse of Representatives, eighty-five 
thousand dollars. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 


‘or compensation of the Librarian, two thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-two dollars. 

lor three’ assistant librarians, at two thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty dollars each, six 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars. 

lor two assistant librarians, one at one 
thousand two hundred dollars, and one at nine 
hundred and sixty dollars, two thousand one 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

l’or one messenger, one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-eight dollars. 

lor three laborers, at eight hundred and 
sixty-four dollars each, two thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-two dollars. 

lor three assistant librarians, at fourteen 
hundred and forty dollars each, four thousand 
three hundred and twenty dollars. 


lor contingent expenses of said Library, two | 


thousand dollars. 

l’or purchase of books for said Library, eight 
thousand dollars. 

lor purchase of law books for said Library, 
two thousand dollars. 


lor purchase of files of periodicals and 
} I 


newspapers, ove thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor Botanic Garden, grading, draining, pro- 
curing manure, tools, fuel, and repairs, and 
purchasing trees and shrubs, under the direc- 
tion of the Library Committee of Congress, 
five thousand dollars. 

lor paving the main walk through the 
grounds of the Botanic Garden with some uni- 
form and durable material, five thousand 
dollars. 

lor pay of superintendent and assistants in 
Botanic Garden and green-houses, under the 
direction of the Library Committee of Con- 
gress, eleven thousand two hundred and ninety- 
six dollars and ninety-six cents. 

lor expenses of exchanging public docu- 
ments for the publications of torergn Govern- 
ments, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

lor clerk in the office of public buildings, 
one thousand two hundred dollars. 

lor messenger in the same ollice, eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

lor compensation to the public gardener, 
one thousand four hundred and forty doilars. 

lor compensation to the laborer in charge 
of the water-closets in the Capitol, seven hua- 
dred and twenty dollars. 

lor compensation of a foreman and twenty- 
one laborers employed in the public grounds, 


nineteen thousand two hundred and ninety-six 


dollars. 
lor compensation of four laborers in the 


Capitol, two thousand eight hundred and | 


eighty dollars. 

lor compensation of furnace-keeper under 
the old Hall of the House of Representatives, 
eight hundred and sixty-four dollars. 

lor compensation of furnace-keeper at the 


President's House, seven hundred and twenty | 


dollars. 

lor two policemen at the President’s House, 
two thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

lor compensation of two watchmen at the 
President's House, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor compensation of the doorkeeper at the 
President’s House, one thousand dollars. 

lor compensation of assistant doorkeeper 
at the President’s House, six hundred dollars. 

lor compensation of two draw-keepers at 
the bridge across the eastern branch of the 
Potomac, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, one 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

For watchman in Franklin square, six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation of the person in charge 
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o, 
of the heating apparatus of the Librac. 
Congress, one thousand dollars. ice 

l’or electrician of the Capitol, one th 
two hundred dollars. : - 

lor compensation of watchmen jin roc 
tion number two, three thousand dollars 

or compensation of draw-keepers at 3 
Potomac bridge, and for fuel, oil, and jam, 
seven thousand five hundred and «, seit 


dollars. 
COURT OF CLAIMS, 


For salaries of five judges of the Coys 
Claims, the chief clerk and assistant cic. 
bailiff, and messenger thereof, 
thousand eight hundred dollars, 

‘or compensation of attorneys to attey 
taking testimony, witnesses, and commiss os, 
ers, two thousand five hundred dollars, 

Kor stationery, books, fuel, laborers’ hiro 

and other contingent and miscellaneous ex. 
penses, three thousand dollars. 

lor payment of judgments which may jo 
rendered by the court in favor of claiman:: 
one hundred thousand dollars. , 


Welt y-xiy 


‘ 
| 


EXECUTIVE. 
lor compensation of the President of tho 
United States, twenty-five thousand dollars, 
lor compensation of the Vice Presiden 
the United States, eight thousand dollars, 
lor compensation of secretary to sign py. 
ents for public lands, one thousand five hundrnd 
dollars. 
lor compensation to the Private Secretary, 
assistant secretary, (who shall be a short-) 
writer,) two clerks of fourth class, steward, 
and messenger of the President of the Uni: 
States, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 
I‘or contingent expenses of the execu 
oflice, including stationery therefor, four th 
‘| sand dollars. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


tid 


lor compensation of the Secretary of State 

two Assistant Secretaries of State, for c! 
clerk, eight clerks of class four, additional 
one clerk of class four as disbursing clerk, 
eight clerks of class three, three clerks of class 
two, three clerks of class one, one messeng 
one assistant messenger, and seven laborers 
fifty-eight thousand one hundred and forty d 
lars: Provided, That the pay of any messe: 
ger in either of the departments, executive or 
judicial, of the Government, employed during 

| the whole year, shall be eight hundred ava 
forty dollars per annum, and no more; and t! 
pay of any assistant messenger employed as 
aforestated shall be seven hundred dollars } 

|} annum, and no more; and the pay of all lal 

|, ers and watchmen, (whether might or day. 
employed as aforestated, shall be seven hun 
dred and twenty dollars per annum, and no 

/ more. 


Tor the Incidental and Contingent Expeises 
i] of the Department of State. 
1 Tor publishing the laws in pamphlet | 
and in newspapers of the States and Terr: 
, tories, and in the city of Washington, t 
|, thousand dollars. 
| For proof reading, and packing the laws an! 
decuments for the various legations and cou: 
sulates, including boxes and transportation 
the same, three thousand dollars. 
For stationery, blank-books, furniture, 1% 
tures, and repairs, three thousand five hundres 
dollars. ; 
For miscellaneous items, two thousand tive 
hundred dollars. 
_ For copper-plate printing, books, and maps. 
five thousand dollars. oa 
lor extra clerk hire and copying, five (how 
sand dollars. 


Tat form 
fet torm 


rt 
ors 


For the general purposes of the Building occ’ 
pied by the State Department. 
For compensation of four watchmen an: . 
laborers of the building, four thousand three 
hundred and twenty dollars. 


1 two 
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rary of 1 contingent expenses of said building. 
r rent, fuel, lights, repairs, and miscel- 
expenses, thirty thousand dollars 
ritEASURY DEPARTMENT, 

a ’ rr asury, two Assistant Secretaries of the 
rogsury. chief clerk, eleven clerks of class 
idditional to one clerk of class four as 
sing clerk, twelve clerks of class three, 
vteen clerks of class two, fifteen clerks of 
ss one, one messenger, One assistant mes- 
ver, and three laborers, one hundred thou- 

Clerk aud one hundred and forty dollars. 
; Inthe construction branch ofthe Treasury: 
it For Supervising Architect, three thousand 
sees dollars ; assistant supervising architect, two 
oe tho usand dollars ; chief clerk, twothousand dol- 
; photogré ap her, twenty-five hundred dol- 
ous ex. eh tortwo clerks of class four, three thousand 
x hundred dollars; for four clerks of class 
Siete dee three, six thousand four hundred dollars; for 
elle ree clerks of class one, three thousand six 
udred dollars; and one messenger, eight hun- 
ed and forty dollars—twenty-three thousand 

e hundred and forty dollars. 

Ot th lor First Comptroller of the Treasury, three 
housand five hundred dollars ; for chief clerk, 
two fear se dollars; four clerks of class four, 


Liman’ 





= seven thousand two hundred dollars; four clerks 
Su pat of class three, six thousand four hundred dol- 
hundred irs: five clerks of class two, seven thousand 


lollars; two clerks of class one, two thousand 
hundred dollars; one messenger, eight 





rt-h indred and forty dollars; and two laborers, 
teward twelve hundred dollars; in all, thirty thousand 
Unit five hundred and forty dollars. 

sonal lor Second Comptroller of the Treasury, 
x ¢ ’ 


Ar thou thousand dollars: eight clerks of class four, 
fourteen thousand four hundred dollars; six- 
teen clerks of class three, twenty-five thousand 





f Sty six hundred dollars; twenty clerks of class two, 
ri twenty-eight thousand dollars; twelve clerks 
onal {class one, fourteen thousand four hundred 
r clerk dollars; twelve copyists, ten thousand eight 
of elas hundred dollars; one messenger, eight hundred 
seny and forty dollars; one assistant messenger, 
borers, f seven hundred dollars ; and two laborers, twelve 
ety do!- hundred dollars ; in all, one hundred thousand 
ness nine hundred and forty dollars. 

itive or For Commissioner of Customs, three thou- 
during sand dollars; for ch'ef clerk, two thousand dol- 
ed and lars; twoclerks of class four, thirty-six hundred 
and t dollars: five clerks of class three, eight thou- 
wed as sand dollars ; eight clerks of class two, eleven | 
ars per thousand two hundred dollars; five clerks of 
| class one, six thousand dollars ; one messen- 
r day, ger, eight hundred and forty dollars ; and one 
n hun laborer, six hundred dollars ; in all, thirty-two 
and no thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 


lor First Auditor of the Treasury, three 


E penises dollars ; two clerks of class four, three thou- 
sand six hundred dollars ; eight clerks of class 
form three, twelve thousand eight ‘hundred dollars ; 
er: three clerks of class two, four thousand two 
, tor hundred dollars; five clerks of class one, six 
thousand dollars ; also twoclerks of class three. 
ws and three thousand two hundred dollars; four clerks 
d con ot class two, five thousand six hundred dollars ; 
tion ot and eight clerks of class one, nine thous and 
six hundred dollars ; one messenger, eight hun- 
re, fix: dred and forty dollars; one assistant messen- 
undred ger, seven hundred dollars ; ; and one laborer, 
six hundred dollars—fifty two thousand one 

id five hundred and forty dollars. 
For Second Auditor of the Treasury, three 
maps. thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand 
dollars ; six clerks of class four, ten thousand 
thou: eighthundred dollars ; sixty-four clerks of class 
three, eighty-six thousand four hundred dol- 
lars; one hundred and nine clerks of cluss two, 
J one hundred and fifty-two thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; thirty-one clerks of class one, 
thirty-seven thousand two hundred dollars 
| three One messenger, eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars; five assistant messengers, three thousand 


0, APPENDIX TO 


» compensation of the Secretary of the | 


three thousand dollars; for chief clerk, two 


thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand 
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five hundred dollars : and seven laborers, 
thousand two hundred — —three hun 
thousand tive a dred and forty dollars. 
For Third J iditor, thi ree thousand dollars: 
chief clerk, aan eleven clerks 


of class four, nineteen thousand eight hundred 
a tl e time l¢ ] r nl + 
GOuUaTs § add lOnal LO ONE CierK ot CiasSsS tour as 


disbursing clerk, two hundred dollars: twen ity- 
eight clerks of class three. forty-four thousand 
eight hundred dollars: ninety-two clerks of 
class two, one hundred and twenty eight thou- 

sand eight hundred dollars; ninety-six clerks 
of class one, one hundred and fifteen thousand 
two hundred dollars; ten copyists, nine thou- 
sand dollars ; three messengers, two thousand 
five hundred and twenty dollars ; two assistant 
messengers, fourteen hundred dollars; and 
seven laborers, four thousand two hundred 
dollars—three hundred and thirty thousand 
nine hundred and twenty dollars. 

lor the fervies Auditor. three thousand dol 
lars: chief clerk, two thousand dollars; five 
clerks of class four, nine thousand dollars; 
eighteen clerks of class three, twenty-eight 
thousand efeht hundred dollars: twelve clerks 
of class two, sixteen thousand eight hundred 
dollars; eleven clerks of class one, thirteen 
thousand two hundred dollars: one messen- 
ger, eight hundred and forty dollars; one 
assistant messenger, seven hundred dollars; 
and five laborers. three thousand dollars, em 
ployed in his otlice—seventy-seven thousand 
three hundred and forty dollars. 

For the Fitth Auditor, three thousand dol 
lars; chief clerk, two thousand dollars; two 
clerks of aioe four, three thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; four clerks of class three, six 
thousand four hundred dollars; seven clerks 
of class two, nine thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; fifteen clerks of class one, eighteen thou 
sand dollars; six copyists, five thousand four 
hundred dollars; one messenger, eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars; and one laborer, six 
hundred dollars—forty-nine thousand six hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post — Department, three 
thousand dollars: chief clerk, two thousand 
dollars; nine ea oe four, sixteenthonu- 
sand two hundred dollars; additional to one 
clerk of class four as disbursing clerk, two 
hundred dollars; forty clerks of class three, 
sixty-four thousand dollars; sixty-four clerks 
of class two, eighty-nine thousand six hundred 
dollars; thirty-seven clerks of class one, forty- 
four thousand four hundred dollars; one mes- 
senger, eight hundred and forty doliars; one 
assistant messenger, seven hundred dollars; 
and eleven laborers, six thousand six hundred 
dollars—two hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred and forty dollars. 

lor compensation of the Treasurer of the 
United States, six thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; Assistant Treasurer, two thousand eight 
hundred dollars; cashier, two thousand eight 
hundred dollars; assistant cashier, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; five chiefs of divis 
ion, at two thousand two hundred dollars each ; 
two principal book-keepers, two thousand two 
hundred dollars each: two tellers, two thon- 
sand two hundred dollars each: one chief 
clerk, two thousand dollars; two assistant tell 
ers, two thousand dollars each; fifteen clerks 
of class four, twenty-seven thousand dollars; 
fifteen clerks of class three, twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars; eleven clerks of class two, fifteen 
thousand four hundred dollars ; nine clerks of 
class one, ten thousand eight hundred dollars ; 
sixty female clerks, seventy-two thousand dol- 
lars; fifteen messengers, twelve thousand six 
hundred dollars; five male and seven female 
laborers, four thousand six hundred and eighty 
dollars—one hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty dollars. 

lor compensation ot the k egister of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars ; assistant 
register, two thousand dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand dollars ; live clerks of class four, 
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nine thousand dollars; thirteen clerks of cla 
three, twenty thousand eight hundred do 
twenty-five clerks of class two, thirty five t] 


sand dollars; eleven clerks of class one, thir 
teen thousand two hundred dollars ; « 
senger, eight hundred and forty dollars: two 


assistant messengers, for | 
lars; and two laborers, twelve hundred 
lars, e mployed in his ofhee ; in all, 
thousand four hundred and forty dolla 
kor compensation of the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, three thousand five hundred di 
assistant solicitor, three thousand do} irs; 
chief clerk, two thousand dollars: one clerk 
of class four, eighteen hundred dollars : three 
clerks of class three, four thousand « 


| dred dollars; three clerks of class two. four 
thousand two hundred dollars; one clerk of 
class one, twelve hundred dollars; one mes 
senger, eight hundred and forty dollars: and 


one laborer, six hundred dollars, employed in 
his office; in all, twenty-one thousand nine 
hundred and forty dollars. 

lor compensation of the chief clerk of the 
Light- House Board, two thousand dollars ; two 


clerks of class three, three thousand two lun 
dred dollars; one clerk of class two, fou eu 
hundred dollars: one clerk of class one, twelve 
hundre: d dollars ; one messenger, eight hundred 
and forty doll and one laborer, six hun 


dred dollars, oalaed in his oflice; in all, 
nine thousand two hundred and forty dollars. 
‘or Comptroller of the Currency, five thou 
sand dollars; for deputy comptroller, two thou- 
sand tive hundred dollars; seven clerks of class 
fonr, twelve thousand six hundred dollars; 
twelve clerks of class three, nineteen thousand 
two hundred dollars; seven clerks of class two, 
nine thousand eight hundred dollars: 
clerks of class one, eight thousand four lun- 
dred dollars: twenty-one female clerks, twenty- 
five thousand two hundred dollars; four mes- 
sengers, three thousand three hundred and 
_ sixty dollars; two laborers, one thousand two 
hundred dollars: and one night watcliman, six 
hundred dollars; in all, eighty-one thousand 
five hundred and sixty dollars. 
lor paper, engraving, printing, express 
charges, and other expenses of the making 
and issuance of the national currency, seventy- 
five thousand dollars. 
lor Commissioner of Internal Revenue, six 
thousand dollars; three deputy ¢ ommission rs, 
one at three thousand five hundred dollars, and 
two at three thousand dollars each; one sell 
citor, four thousand dollars; seven heads of 
divisions, two thousand five hundred dollars 
each; thirty-four clerks of class four, sixty-one 
thousand two hundred dollars; forty-five clerks 
of class three, seventy-two thousand dollars ; 
fifty clerks of class two, seventy thousand dol 
lars; thirty-seven clerks of class one. torty- 
four thousand four hundred dollars: fifty five 
female clerks, sixty-six thousand dollars ; five 
messengers, four thousand two hundred dol- 
lars; three assistant messengers, two thousand 
one hundred dollars; and fifteen laborers, nine 
thousand dollars, employed in his office ; 
all, three hundred and forty-nine thousand four 
hundred dollars; and the Commissioner of the 
Internal Revenue shall not be required to give 
bond. 
lor rent, dies, paper; for stamps and inct- 
dental expenses, including the cost of subserip- 
tions for such number of copies ofthe ** Internal 


it} 


Revenue Record and Customs Journal’? asthe 
Secretary of the Treasury may deem necessary 
to supply the revenue officers, one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 
‘or salaries and expenses of collectors, 
| assessors, assistant assessors, revenue agents, 
inspectors, and st iperintend nts of exports and 
drawbacks, together with the expense of carry- 


ing into effect the various provisions ot t! 
eral acts providing internal revenue, ex ting 
items otherwise estimated for, eight milion 


} dollars: Provide i, That the Commissions rot 


i) Internal Revenue shall make a detailed report 
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to Congress of the expenditure of this appro- 
yp! matthe next Ds cembersession, to whom 
i, how much to each, and lor what purpose 5 
the items of each payment and the num- 
. and hereatter the said Com- 
mer shall estimate in detail, by collection 
expense of assessing and the 
CAPOe He of thee idee tion of ite rial revenue, 

lor detecting and bringing to trial and pun 
ons guilty of violating the inter 

or conniving at the game, in 
ich CX pM nses are not otherwise 
provided for by law, one bundred thousand 


lor Incidental and Contingent Prpenses of the 
Treasury Department. 

In the office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ary and the several bureaus, including copying, 
labor, binding, sealing ships’ registers. trans- 
lating foreign languages, advertising, and extra 
clerk hire for preparing and collecting inform 
ation to be laid before Congress, and for mis- 
cellaneous items, fifty thousand dollars. 

lor stationery for the Treasury Department 
and the several bureaus, fifty thousand dollars. 

or furniture, carpets, and miscellaneous 
items for the Treasury bureaus, five thousand 
dollars 


For the gen ral purposes of the Treasury De- 
partment Building, including the Lxtension. 

Ivor compen ation of twe lve vatchmen and 
elever laborers of the building, thirteen thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the said build- 
it r, and five other buildings occupied by clerks 
of the Treasury Department, viz: for fuel, 
light, labor, and miscellaneous items, seventy- 
five thousand dollars. 

Di PARTMENT OF TIE INTERIOR. 

for compensation of the Secretary of the 
Interior, Assistant Secretary, chiet clerk, four 
clerks of elass four, additional [io] three dis- 
bursing clerks, three clerks of class three, 
four clerks of class two, one return clerk, one 
messenger, two assistant messengers, five 
watchmen, and three laborers in his ofliee; in 
all, forty-one thousand tive hundred and forty 
dollar +. 

Ofice of Education. 

l‘or Commissioner of Education, three thou- 
sand dotlars. 

lortwo clerks of class one, twenty-four hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor contingent expenses, six hundred dol- 
lars; im_all, six thousand dollars. 

General Land Office. 

lor Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
recorder, chief clerk, three principal clerks of 
public lands, three clerks of class four, twenty- 
three clerks of class three, forty clerks of class 
two, forty clerks of class one, draughtsman, 
assistant draughtsman, two messengers, three 
assistant messengers, two packers, seven labor- 
ers, and eight watchmen employed in his 
othce; in all, one hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand two bundred dollars. 

bor compensation of additional clerks in the 
General Land Office under the act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and filty-five: for one 
principal clerk as director, one clerk of class 
three, four clerks of class two, twenty clerks 
of class one, and two laborers, fifty-eight thou- 
sand six hundred and forty dollars. 

Indian Office. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, chief clerk, three clerks of class 
four, seven clerks of class three, five clerks of 
class two, one messenger, one assistant mes- 
senger, one laborer, and two watchmen em- 
ployed in his office; in all, thirty-two thousand 
six hundred dollars. 

Pension Office. 

For compensation of Commissioner of Pen- 

sions, chief clerk, twelve clerks of class four, 


' expended for said purposes, including the pay | 
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thirty clerks of elass three, fifty-two clerks of 
class two, fifty clerks ot class one, one mes- 
senver und three assistant messengers, five 
laborers, and one watehman employed in his 
oflice. two hundred and filteen thousand two 
hundred and forty dollars, 

lor compensation of additional clerks in the 
Pension Othece, viz: for ten elerks of elass 
four, eighteen clerks of class three, twenty four 


clerks of class two, and twenty eight clerks of 
class one, one hundred and fourteen thousand 


doilars. 
Incidental and Contingent Expenses— Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


Office of the Secretary of the Interior: 
lor stationery, furniture, and other con- 


tingencies, and for books and maps for the 


library, ten thousand dollars. 

lor casual repairs of the Patent Office build 
ing. ten thousand dollars. 

lor expenses of packing and distributing 
congressional journals and documents, in pur- 
suance of the provisions contained in the joint 
resolution of Congress approved off the twenty- 
eighth day of January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, and the act of the fifth day of Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, and 
for collecting, arranging, classifying, and pre- 
serving such congressional journals and docu- 


ments to be found in the Capitol, or in the 


various Departments and bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment, which have not been disposed of ac- 
cording to law, and for compiling and super 
vising the Biennial Register, six thousand five 
hundred dollars; and the Secretary of the In- 


terior shall appoint a superintendent of public | 


documents, at a salary of twenty five hundred 
dollars per year, who shall be charged with 
the duty of packing, distributing, collecting, 
arranging, classifying, and preserving such 
documents, and compiling and supervising the 
Biennial Register, but the whole amount to be 


| of said superintendent, shall not exceed the 


said sum of six thousand five hundred doliars ; 
and the said Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
directed to procure and assign suitable rooms 


| for such journals and documents in the De 


partment of the Interior. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
fullill a contract made by him under the pro- 
visions of a joint resolution authorizing a con 
tract with Vinnie Ream fora statue of the late 
Abraham Lincoln, five thousand dollars. 

For fuel and lights for the Patent Office 


|| building, including the salaries of engineer and | 
assistant engineer of the furnaces, aud repairs 


of the heating apparatus, eighteen thousand 
dollars. 


Office of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs: 


For blank books, binding, stationery, and | 


miscellaneous items, including two of the daily 
city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and pre 
served for the use of the oflice, five thousand 
dollars. 
Office of the Commissioner of Pensions: 
For stationery, engraving, and retouching 


| plates for bounty land warrants, printing and 


binding the same, office furniture, and repair- 
ing the same, and miscellaneous items, includ- 
ing two daily newspapers, to be filed, bound, 
and preserved for the use of the office, and for 
detection and investigation of fraud, thirty 
thousand dollars. 

Oflice of the Commissioner of the General 

Land Office: 

Forcash system, maps, diagrams, stationery, 
furniture and repairs of the same, miscella- 
neous items, including two of the city news- 
papers, to be filed, bound, and preserved for 


the use of the office; for advertising and tele 


graphing; for miscellaneous items on account 
of bounty lands and military patents under the 


several acts, and for contingent expenses under || 


swamp-land act of September twenty: eighth, 
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eighteen hundred and fifty, eight th 
dollars. 


Surveyors General and their Clep} 
For compensation of the surveyor o 
of Minnesota, two thousand dollars. Fe 
clerks in his office, two thousand five hyp 
dollars—tour thousand tive hundred do, |,-. 
For surveyor general of the Terrisory 
Dakota, two thousand dollars, and the ce. 
in his office, two thousand five hundred qo, 
lars—four thousand five hundred dollars. | 
lor surveyor general of Kansas, two thoy 
sand dollars, and the clerks in his office, toy. 
thousand dollars—six thousand dollars. , 
lor surveyor general of Colorado, th, 


thousand dollars, and for the clerks jy jy) 
office, four thousand dollars—seven thousand 
dollars. 

lor surveyor general of New Mexico 
| thousand dollars. 
| For surveyor general of California and Ay; 

zona, three thousand dollars, and for clerks jy 
hi: office, four thousand five hundred dollars — 
seventhousand five hundred dollars. 
| For surveyor general of Idaho, three th 
| sand dollars, and for clerks in bis office, fog, 
thousand dollars—seven thoysand dollars. 
| For surveyor general of Nevada, two thoy 
sand five hundred dollars, and the clerks jp 
‘| his oflice, four thousand dollars—six thousayd 
five hundred dollars. 

For surveyor general of Oregon, two th 
sand five hundred dollars, and tor the clerks jy 
his office, four thousand dollars—six thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

lor surveyor general of Washington Terri 
| tory, two thousand five hundred dollars, and 
for the clerks in his office, four thousand doj- 
lars—six thousand five hundred dollars. 

l’or surveyor general of Nebraska and Iowa, 
two thousand dollars, and the clerks in |)'s 
office, four thousand dollars—six thousand 
dollars. 

lor surveyor general of Montana, three thou 
sand dollars, aud for clerks in his office, three 
thousand dollars—six thousand dollars. 

Forsurveyor general of Utah Territory, three 
thousand dollars, and the clerks in his office, 
| four thousand dollars. 

lor surveyor general of Florida, two thou 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his office, three 
| thousand five hundred dollars—five thousand 
| five hundred dollars. 

Tor recorder of land titles in Missouri, five 
hundred dollars. 


United States Patent Office. 


4 


) 
» three 


+ 


| For compensation of the Commissioner of 
| the Patent Office, four thousand five hundred 
| dollars; for clue! clerk, two thousand five hun 
| dred dollars; oue superintendent of drawing tor 
the annual report, two thousand five hundred 
dollars; tor three examiners in-ehief, at three 
thousand doi.ars each, nine thousand dollars; 
twenty principal examiners, at two thousand 
five hundred doilars each, fifty thousand dol 
lars; twenty first assistant examiners, at eight 
een hundred dollars each, thirty six thousand 
dollars; twenty second assistant examiners, at 
sixteen hundred dollars each, thirty-two thou 
sand dollars; one librarian, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; one machinist, one thousand 
six hundred dollars; one messenger, one thow 
sand dollars; making, in all, the sum of one 
hundred and forty thousand nine hundred 
| dollars. 
For compensation of six elerks of class three, 
nine thousand six hundred dollars. : 
For thirty-five clerks of class two, forty-four 
thousand eight hundred dollars. ; 
For forty clerks of elass one, forty eight 
thousand dollars. 
For six permanent elerks, at one thousand 


| dollars each, six thousand dollars. 

| For thirteen copyists of drawings, at one 
_ thousand dollars each, thirteen thousand dol- 
lars. 

i . . 

‘| For fifty-three female copyists, at seven hun 
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tlars each, thiriy-seven thousand one 

‘ed dollars. 
For nine permanent clerks, at nine hundred 
thousand hundred 


irs each, eight one 


' Por two skilled laborers, at twelve hundred 
rs each, two thousand four hundred 
For two skilled laborers, at one thousand 
ars each, two thousand dollars. 
Vor seven skilled laborers, at nine hundred 
ars each, six thousand three hundred 


dollars. 
each, eighteen thousand dollars. 


eyty-six dollars each, one thousand one hun- 
ired and fifty-two hundred dollars. 
lor one watchman, nine hundred dollars. 


twenty dollars, three thousand six hundred 
Joliars. 

For seven laborers, at six hundred dollars 
each, four thousand two hundred dollars. 

lor contingent expenses of the Patent Office, 
viz: for illustrations of aunual report, sta- 
tionery for use of office, printing patents, fur- 
niture for rooms, repairs, advertising, books 
for library, international exchanges, plumbing, 
gas-fitting, and other contingencies, one hun- 


further or greater sum shall be paid or con- 
tracted to be paid for said contingent expenses ; 


to each December session of Congress of the 
manner in which said contingent expenses have 
been disbursed: Provided, That with the 
exception of the Commissioner of Patents, and 
the examiners-in-chief, all the officers, clerks, 
and employés of the Patent Office shall be sub- 

t to the appointing and removing power of 
he Secretary of the Interior, in hke manner 
nd to the same extent as the clerks of the 
vension Office are so subject under existing 
and the disbursements of the Patent 


aws; 


the Department of the Interior. 
[Expenses of the Courts of the United States. ] 


lor defraying the expenses of the Supreme 
Court and district courts of the United States, 
including the District of Columbia, and also 
for jurors and witnesses, in aid of the funds 
arising from fines, penalties, and forfeitures, 
in the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, and previous years, and 
likewise for defraying the expenses of suits in 
which the United States are concerned, and of 
prosecutions for offenses committed against the 
United States, and for the safe-keeping of pris- 
oners, one million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars: Provided, That the second section of the 
act of August second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, entitled ‘‘An act concerning the 
Attorney General, and the attorneys and mar- 
shals of the several districts,’’ be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed. 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 

_For compensation of the Secretary of War, 
eight thousand dollars; chiefclerk; four clerks 
of class four; for additional to one clerk of 
class four, as disbursing clerk, two hundred 
dollars ; for seven clerks of class three ; three 
clerks of class two; eight clerks of class one ; 
One messenger; three assistant messengers ; 
one laborer—forty-six thousand five handred 
and sixty dollars. 


_ Office of Adjutant General : 
_For three clerks of class four, nine clerks of 
Class three, twenty-seven clerks of class two, 
twenty-six clerks of class one, and two mes- 
sengers, ninety thousand four hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

Office of Quartermaster General : 

For four clerks of class four; eight clerks 

Of class three; twenty clerks of class two; 


For thirty laborers, at six hundred dollars 


For two laborers, at five hundred and sev- 


for five watchmen, at seven hundred and | 


dred and twenty thousand dollars, and no | 


iif 
and it shall be the duty of the Commissioner | 
of Patents to make a full and detailed report | 


Othce shall be made by the disbursing clerk of | 


' miscellaneous items, 


Laws of the Onite a States. 


seventy-five clerks of class one; thirty copy- 
superintendent ot the building, two hun- 
dred dollars ; two 


messengers } laborers—one 


ists ; 
one assistant 
hundred 
yusand and forty dollars. 


messenger 5 

and six 

and seventy-one th 
Othce of Paymaster General: 

For chief clerk ; yur; 
one clerk of class three; also three clerks of 
class three, authorized by clause in the act of 
lebruary twenty-tifth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, four thousand eight hundred dol- 
F vovided, That said clerks shall not be 


four clerks of class fi 


lars : 
continued after the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy ; twenty-six clerks of class 
two, thirty clerks of class one, and two mes- 


sengers—eighty-nine thousand six hundred and 


eighty dollars. 
Oftice of the Commissary General : 

For one clerk of class four, one clerk of 
class three, ten clerks of class two, twenty 
clerks of class one, one messenger, and two 
laborers, forty-three thousand four hundred 
and forty dollars. 

Office of the Surgeon General : 

lor one clerk of class four, one clerk of class 
three, two clerks of class two, ten clerks of 
class one, one messenger, and one laborer, 
nineteen thousand six hundred and _ forty 
dollars. 

Office of Chief Engineer: 

lor five clerks of class four, four clerks of 
class three. fourclerks of class two, three clerks 
of class one, two messengers, and one laborer, 
twenty-six thousand four hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

Office of Chief of Ordnance: 

For chief clerk, three clerks of class 
two clerks of class three, five clerks of 
two, eight clerks of class one, and one messen- 
ger, twenty-eight thousand and forty dollars. 

Office of Military Justice: 

For one clerk of class four, one clerk of class 
three, one clerk of class two, and two clerks 
of class one, seven thousand two hundred dol 
lars. 

Signal Office: 

For two clerks of class two, two thousand 

eight hundred dollars. 


o 


four, 


class | 


Office of the Inspector General, and In- 


spector of the Military Academy: 

For one clerk of class four, eighteen hundred 
dollars. 

Contingent Expenses of the War Department. 
Office of the Secretary of War: 

For blank-books, stationery, labor, books, 
maps, extra clerk hire, and miscellaneous 
items, ten thousand dollars. 

Office of the Adjutant General: 

For blank-books, stationery, binding, and 
fifteen trousand dollars. 
Office of the Quartermaster General : 

lor blank-books, stationery, binding, and 
miscellaneous items, ten thousand dollars. 

Office of the Paymaster General: 

For blank-books, stationery, binding, and 

miscellaneous items, ten thousand dollars. 
Office of the Commissary General: 

lor office rent, three thousand three hundred 
dollars. 

For fuel and lights, one thousand one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For repairs, five hundred dollars. 

For two watchmen, twelve hundred dollars. 

For two laborers, twelve hundred dollars; 
total, seven thousand three hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Chief Engineer's Office: 

For blank-books, stationery, binding, aud 
miscellaneous items, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Office of the Surgeon General: 

For blank-books, stationery, binding, and 
miscellaneous items, including rent of office, 
ten thousand doliars. 
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Olthce of the Chief of Ordnance: 
lor blank books, stationery, binding, and 
miscellaneous items, two thousand dollars. 
Office of Military Justice: 
For blank-books, stationery, binding, and 
miscellaneous items, one thousand dollars. 


For the gencral purposes of the War Depart 
ment Building. 

For compensation of superintendent, four 
watchmen, and two laborers of the building, 
three thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

l‘or labor, fuel, light, and miscellaneous 
items, twenty thousand dollars. 


Building occupied by Paymaster General. 
For superintendent, watchmen, rent, fuel, 


lights, and miscellaneous items, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 


For the general purposes of the Building corner 
of F and Seventeenth streets. 

lor compensation of superintendent, four 
watchmen, and two laborers for said building, 
three thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

lor fuel, compensation of firemen, and mis- 
cellaneous items, five thousand dollars. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the Secretary of the 
Navy, eight thousand dollars. 

lor compensation of the chief clerk of the 
Navy Department, two thousand two bundred 
dollars; one fourth class clerk, (also as dis- 
bursing clerk ;) two clerks of the fourth class ; 
three clerks of the third class ; three clerks of 
the second class; three clerks of the first class ; 
one messenger, eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars; one assistant messenger, seven hundred 
dollars; and two laborers, twelve hundred dol- 
lars—twenty-three thousand three hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For compensation of the civil engineer of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, two thousand 
dollars; chief clerk, eighteen hundred dollars ; 
one clerk of the fourth class; one clerk of the 
third class; two clerks of the second class; 
one clerk of the first class; one draughtsman, 
fourteen hundred dollars; one messenger, eight 
hundred and forty dollars; and two laborers, 
twelve hundred dollars—fourteen thousand six 
hundred and forty dollars. 

‘or compensation of the chief clerk of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, in place of the of the 
assistant provided by section three of the act 
of July fitth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
eighteen hundred dollars; one draughtsman, 
fourteen hundred dollars; one clerk of the 
second class, fourteen bundred dollars; one 
messenger, eight hundred and forty dollars ; 
and two laborers, twelve hundred dollars—six 
thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

lor the compensation of the chief clerk of 
the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting, 
eighieen hundred dollars; one clerk of the 
fourth class; one clerk of the third class ; two 
clerks of the first class; and one messenger, 
eight hundred and forty dollars—eight thou- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For the compensation of the chief clerk of 
the Bureau of Navigation, eighteen hundred 
dollars ; one clerk of the second class; one 
clerk of the first class; and one messenger, 
eight hundred and forty dollars—five thousand 
two hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the chief clerk of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair, one thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars; one draughtsman, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars ; one clerk 
of class four; two clerks of class three; two 
clerks of class two; one messenger, eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars; and one laborer, six 
hundred dollars—twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the chief clerk of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, eighteen hun- 
dred dollars; one draughtsman, fourteen hun- 
dred dollars; one clerk of the second class, four- 
teen hundred dollars; one assistant draughts- 
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man, tweive h indred dollars: one n essenger, 
‘ ndred and forty dollars; and one 
er ix hundred dollar even thousand 


handred and forty dollars. 


l’or compensation of the ehief clerk of the 
Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, eighteen 
| one clerk of the fourth class; 
» third ela two clerks of the 


nd cla : three clerks of the first ela 


one 
r, eight hundred and forty dollar 

ind one laborer, six hundred dollars—four 
teen the ind six hundred and forty dollars 

lor compensation of the chief ¢ fthe Bureau 

of Medicine and Surgery, three thousand five 


hundred dollars; one clerk of the fourth class; 
one clerk of the third class; one messenger, 


eight hundred and forty dollars; and one 
laborer, six hundred dollars—eight thousand 
three hundred and forty dollars ; and the office 
of Assistant Secretary of the Navy is hereby 


abolished; and no clerks or other employés 
shall be appointed or employed in the Navy 
Department except such as are provided for 
in this act, 


Incidental and Contingent Expenses of the 
Very Department. 
Oftice of the Secretary of the Navy : 
lor stationery, labor, newspapers, and mis- 
Isa items, two thousand eight hundred 
and forty dollars, 
Barenu of Yards and Docks: 
For stationery, books, plans, drawings, and | 
miscellaneous items, eight hundred dollars. 


cellaneous 


Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting : 
hor . and miscellaneous 
items, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


stationery, books, 
Bureau of Navigation: 
bor stationery, blank-books, and miscella- 
neous items, eight hundred dollars. 
Bureau of Ordnance: 
Porst, ionery and miscellaneous items, eight 
hundred dollars. 


Barean of Construction and Repair: 
for stationery and miscellaneous items, eight 
handred dollars. 
Bureau of Steam Engineering: 
or stationery and miscellaneous items, eight 
hundred dollars. | 
Bureau of Provisions and Clothing: 
lor stationery and miscellaneous items, eight | 
hundred dollars. 


For stationery and miscellaneous articles, 


| 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 
2 
four hundred dollars. 


Tur the general purposes of the Navy Depart: | 

ment Building. 

lor compensation of three watchmen and | 

two laborers of the building, two thousand | 
seven hundred and sixty dollars. 


Laws of thie United Sfates. 
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dollars, and three assistants, at seven hundred 
dollars each, two thousand nine hundred and 
forty dollars; nine watchmen, at six hundred 
dollars each, five thousand four hundred dol- 
lars; fifteen laborers, at six hundred dollars 
each, nine thousand dollars; making, in all, 
two hundred and ninety-eight thousand seven 
hundred and forty dollars, 

lor twenty-five clerks in dead letter office, 
under act of January twenty-first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, twenty thousand dollars, 


For Contingent Expenses of the Post Office 
Department. 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, fuel, 
lights, laborers, and furnishing apartments 
for additional letter-carriers 
the money-order system, sixty-five thousand 
dollars. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

l’or compensation of Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, three thousand dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand dollars; entomologist, two thou- 
sand dollars; chemist, two thousand dollars ; 
superintendent of experimental gardens, two 
thousand dollars; botanist, fourteen hundred 
dollars; superintendent of seed-room, eighteen 
hundred dollars; librarian, eighteen hundred 
dollars; superintendent of folding-room, twelve 
hundred dollars; three clerks of class four, five 


thousand four hundred dollars; four clerks of 


class three, six thousand four hundred dollars ; 
six clerks of class two, eight thousand four 
hundred dollars; seven clerks of class one, 
eight thousand four hundred dollars; five copy- 


and clerks of | 


ists and attendants in museum, at one thousand |! 


dollars each, five thousand dollars; three mes- 
sengers, at eight hundred and forty dollars 
each, two thousand five hundred and twenty 
dollars ; two watchmen, at six hundred dollars 
each, twelve hundred dollars; six laborers, at 
six hundred dollars each, three thousand six 
hundred dollars; statistician, two thousand 
dollars; assistant chemist, sixteen 
dollars; assistant superintendent of experi- 
mental garden and grounds, twelve hundred 
dollars; assistant superintendent of seed-room, 
twelve hundred dollars; disbursing clerk, eight- 
een hundred dollars; two engineers, one at 


| fourteen hundred dollars, and one at twelve 


lor Jabor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous |} 


i 

| 

| 

items, six thousand dollars. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


l‘oreompensation ofthe Postmaster General, |; 


eight thousand dollars; three Assistant Post- | 
masters General, at three thousand five hun- | 
dred dollars each, ten thousand five hundred 
dollars; superintendent of money-order system, 
three thousand dollars ; superintendent of for- 
cign mails, three thousand dollars; chief of | 
division of dead-letter office, two thousand five 
hundred dollars; chief clerk, two thousand two 
hundred dollars; three chief clerks, at two | 
thousand dollars each, six thousand dollars; | 
additional to one clerk of class four, as dis- | 
bursing clerk, two hundred dollars; twelve 
clerks of class four, twenty-one thousand six 
hundred dollars; fifty-one clerks of class three, 
eighty-onethousand six hundred dollars; forty- 
five clerks of class two, sixty-three thousand 
dollars; twenty-three clerks of class one, 
dwen'y seven thousand six hundred dollars; 
{ity female clerks, sixty thousand dollars; ten 
folders, seven thousand two hundred dollars; 
one messenger, at eight hundred and forty | 


hundred dollars; making, in all, sixty-eight 
thousand five hundred and twenty dollars. 
Agricultural Statistics. 

lor collecting statistics and material for 
annual report, fifteen thousand dollars; one 
watchmen, seven hundred and twenty dollars. 

For continuance and completion of investi- 
gations of cattle disease, fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. 

Contingencies. 

For stationery, freight, and incidentals, five 
thousand dollars. 

For purchases for library, laboratory, and 
museum, five thousand dollars. 

lor fuel, light, and miscellaneous expenses, 
three thousand two hundred dollars. 

For keep of horses, fifteen hundred dollars. 

lor cases for museum, repairs of furniture, 


|| fences, and water, two thousand five hundred 


dollars. 

For labor and repairs in the experimental 
garden, and purchase of plants for the same, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of the grounds, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor purchase of new and valuable seeds and 
labor in putting them up, twenty thousand 
dollars. And this act shall not be so construed 
as to reduce the compensation of any employé 
of the Government below the amount allowed 
in the last or present appropriation bill. 

UNITED STATES MINT AND ASSAY OFFICE, 

Mint at Philadelphia. 

For salaries of the Director,treasurer,assayer, 
melter and refiner, chief coiner and engraver, 
assistant assayer, and seven clerks, thirty-seven 
thousand nine hundred dollars. 


hundred | 


t} 


| ton, and Saint Louis, viz: 
| Treasurer at New York, eight thousand dollars: 








lor wages of workmen ard adjusters 
hundred and twenty five thousand dollars 
For incidental and contingent eines 
twenty-five thousand dollars. woe 
lor specimens of ores and coins to be po, 
served in the cabinet of the Mint, six | oni 
dollars. oe 


lor freight on bullion and coin, five thoyea.. 
dollars. 


es 


Say 
4Sang 


Branch Mint at San Francisco. California 

For salaries of superintendent, treasyror 
assayer, melter and refiner, coiner, and «<< 
clerks, thirty thousand five hundred dol); 

lor wages of workmen and adjusters, 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

lor incidental and contingent expenses, ro. 
oni and wastage, sixty-nine thousand § 
1undred and forty-five doilars. 

lor specimens of ores, three hundred dollars, 


Assay Office, New York. 
For salaries of superintendent, assayer, anq 


Six 
Ars, 


one 


ve 


_melter and refiner, assistant assayer, officers. 


and clerks, twenty-five thousand seven hundr 
dollars. 

lor wages of workmen, in addition to yp. 
expended balances of former appropriations, 
forty thousand dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, fifty 
thousand dollars. , 


Branch Mint at Denver. 
lor assayer, who shall have charge of the 


Te) 


} 
4 


said mint, eighteen hundred dollars. 


For melter, eighteen hundred dollars. 
lor wages of workmen, twelve thousand 


| dollars. 


lor two clerks, at eighteen hundred dollars 
each, three thousand six hundred dollars. 
For incidental and contingent expenses, three 
thousand dollars. 
Branch Mint at New Orleans. 


For the care and preservation of the branch 


/ mint buildings, machinery, and material a 


New Orleans, three thousand dollars. 


Branch Mint at Charlotte, North Carolina. 


lor the care and preservation of the branch 
mint buildings, machinery, and materials, 4 
Charlotte, North Carolina, including five hun- 
dred dollars for necessary repairs, one thou 
sand dollars. 


Branch Mint at Carson City. 


For salaries of officers and clerks, for wages 
of workmen, and for incidental expeuses, !- 


cluding acids, chemicals, and postage for the 
| fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen lun 


dred and seventy, seventy-four thousand six 
hundred dollars. 


INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


For salaries of the Assistant Treasurers of the 
United States at New York, Boston, Charles 
lor the Assistant 


those at Boston and Saint Louis, each five thou 


sand dollars; and the one at Charleston, four 
thousand doilars—twenty-two thousand do! 
lars. 


Vor additional salary of the treasurer of the 
Mint at Philadelphia, fifteen hundred doilars. 

For additional salary of the treasurer of the 
branch mint at New Orleans, five hundred 
dollars. 4 

lor additional salary of the treasurer of (h: 
branch mint at San Franeisco, California, 
teen hundred dollars: Provided, That ther 
shall be no increase of salary in the foregoing 
paragraphs relating to the independent [reas 
ury over that allowed by existing laws. 

Yor salaries of the clerks and messengers 
in the office of Assistant Treasurer at Bosion, 
twenty thousand dollars: Provided, ‘That here: 
after the salaries of the clerks and messenge's 
employed in this office shall not exceed (he 
sum herewith appropriated. 

For salaries of clerks, messengers, and watch 
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sor the 
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yllars; 


of the 


the office of the Assistant Treasurer at 


vow York. ninety thousand dollars. 
i ypealaries of clerks, messengers. and watch- 
the ottice of the Assistant Treasurer at 
Inhia, twenty thousand dollars. 
~eglaries of clerks, messengers, and watch- 
the office of the Assistant Treasurer at 
R louis. eight thousand dollars. 
- salaries of clerks, porter, and watchman 
lice of the Assistant Treasurer of New 
_six thousand dollars. 
ompensation to stamp clerk, cashier, 
iclerk in the office of the Assistant Treasurer 
San Francisco, six thousand nine hundred 


“a 


i 


For compensation of the depositary at Santa 
ré, and the clerk, watchman, and porter in his 
dice, four thousand dollars. 


For salaries of clerks in the office of the | 


epositary at Louisville, three thousand five 
) ndred dollars. 
For salaries of clerks in the office of the 
‘epositary at Chieago, two thousand dollars. 
ior salaries of clerks and watchmen in the 
ofice of the depositary at Pittsburg, two thou- 
| four hundred dollars. 
For salaries of clerks and messengers in the 
» of the depositary at Baltimore, five thou- 
ind dollars. 
lor salaries of clerks in the office of the 
sitary at Cincinnati, ten thousand dollars. 
l‘or compensation to designated depositaries, 
ler fourth section of the act of August sixth, 
chteen hundred and forty-six, forthe collec: 
u, sate-keeping, transfer, and disbursement 
- publie revenue, five thousand dollars. 
Forsalaries of additional clerk[s], and addi- 
tional compensation of officers and clerks under 
actof August sixth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
six, for the better organization of the Treasury, 
t such rates as the Secretary of the Treasury 
y deem just and reasonable, sixty thousand 
ars. 
lor compensation to special agents to exam- 
the books, accounts, and money on hand 
several depositories, under the act of the 
sixth of August, eighteen hundred and forty- 
six, six thousand dollars. 


Laws of the Unite d Slate e. 


For contingent expenses of tl 


1e «Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 


7 rry} y r Dak 4 t. 
. , . . - 
Tor salaries of Governorand su 
of Indian abairs, chief justice and 


perintendent 


tWO asso 
ciate judges, and secretary, twelve thousand 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the 


Verritory, 
one thousand dollars. 


Territory of Arizona. 
F ’ . . * 4 : . e 
orsalanies of Governor, ehief justice and 
two associate judges, and secretary, twelve 


thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the lerritory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For interpreter and translator in the execu- 
tive office, tive hundred dollars. 

T\ rritory of Idaho. 

I’or salaries of Governor and superintendent 
of Indian affairs, chief justice and two asso- 
ciate judges, and secretary, twelve thousand 
dollars. 

lor contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

Territory of Montana. 
For compensation of Governor and superin- 


tendent of Indian affairs, chief justice and two 


associate judges, and secretary, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 
lor contingent expenses of the Territory, 


| one thousand dollars. 


Territory of Wyoming. 
For salaries of Governor and superintendent 
of Indian affairs, chief justice, two associate 


| justices, and secretary, twelve thousand three 


| bly, twenty thousand dollars : 


hundred dollars. 

lor contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

lor compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Asssembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses of the Assem- 


Provided, That 


hereafter the members of both branches of the 


Legislative Assemblies of the several Terri- 


|| tories shall be chosen forthe term of two years, 


lor contingent expenses under the act of the | 


sixih of August, eighteen hundred and forty- 
six, for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, 
aud disbursement of the public revenue, in 


addition to premium which may be received 


on transfer drafts, one hundred thousand dol- 


| shall be biennial. 


and the sessions of the Legislative Assemblies 
And each territorial Legis- 


|| lature shall, atjts first session after the passage 
| of this act, make provision by law for carrying 


is: Provided, That no part of said sum shall 


be expended for clerical services. 


lor checks and certificates of deposit for | 


office of Assistant Treasurer at New York, and 
oiler offices, eight thousand dollars. 
GOVERNMENTS IN THE TERRITORIES. 
Territory of New Mexico. 

Por salaries of Governor, chief justice and 
two associate judges, and secretary, twelve 
thousand dollars, 

_ lor contingent expenses of said Territory, 
hiteen hundred dollars. 

lor interpreter and translator in the execu- 
tive office, five hundred dollars. 


Territory of Utah. 

lor salaries of Governor, chief justice, two 
associate judges, and secretary, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 

_ For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
fiteen hundred dollars. 
Territory of Washington. 

Por salaries of Governor, chief justice, two 
associate judges, and secretary, twelve thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

_ For contingent expenses of said Territory, 
iiteen hundred dollars. 


Territory of Colorado. 

For salaries of Governor and superintendent 
of Indian affairs, chief justice and two asso- 
Clate judges, and secretary, eleven thousand 
eight hundred dollars. i 


this act into effect. 
JUDICIARY. 
Office of the Attorney General. 

For salaries of the Attorney General, law 
clerk, and chief clerk, two clerksof class four, 
two clerks of class three, one clerk of class 
one, and one messenger in his oflice, twenty- 
five thousand two hundred dollars. 

For salaries of two assistant attorneys gen- 
eral, at four thousand dollars each, eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

For salary of one clerk, two thousand dollars. 

For salary of two clerks of class four, three 


| thousand six hundred dollars. 


Contingent expenses of the office of the 
Attorney General, namely: 
For fuel, labor, furniture, stationery, and 
miscellaneous items, ten thousand dollars. 
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% ’ ° . -* . - 
] or salaries of the « Ihref pusticeot thesupreme 
court of the District of Columbia, the 


\ associate 
jndges, and judge ¢ 


“Oy 
‘the orphans court, nine- 


teen thousand dollars. 


For salary of the reporter of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the district attorneys 
twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 
lor compensation of the district 
fourteen thousand eight hundred dollars 

Sec. 2. And be it Lhat the 
heads of the several Executive Departments be, 
and they are hereby, directed to report at the 
opening of the session of Congress beginning 
on the first Monday of December next, the 
number of desks in their several Departments, 
the number of clerks in their several Depart- 
ments, the number employed therein during 
the preceding fiscal year, when employed and 
when discharged, and the amount of compens- 
ation received by each, and what reduction, 
if any, can be made in the number of clerks in 
each grade. 

Arrrovep, March 3, 1869. 


Cuar. CXAXLU.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for sundry Civil Expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Douseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, for 
the objects hereinafter expressed, for the fiscal 


’ 
marshals, 


furthe r ¢nacte i. 


| year ending the thirtieth June, eighteen hun 


For purchase of law and necessary books for 


the office of the Attorney General, one thousand 
dollars. - 


Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

For salaries of the Chief Justice and six asso- 
ciate justices, forty-two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For one associate justice, six thousand dol- 
lars. 

For traveling expenses of the judge assigned 
to the tenth circuit for attending session of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, one 
thousand dollars. 

For salaries of the district judges of the 
United States, one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand dollars. 


dred and seventy, viz: 
LOANS AND TREASURY NOTES. 

lor necessary expenses in carrying into effect 
the several acts of Congress authorizing loans 
and the issue of ‘Treasury notes, one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For carrying out the provisions of the act of 
the thirtieth of August, eighteeen hundred and 
fifty-two, for the better protection of the lives 
of passengers on vessels prdépelled in whole or 
in part by steam, and of the acts amendatory 
thereof, the following sums, to wit: for the 
salaries of the supervising and local inspectors, 
seventy-six thousand eight hundred dollars; 
for the traveling expenses of the supervising 
inspectors, ten thousand dollars; for the trav- 
eling expenses of the local inspectors, fifteen 
thousand dollars: Provided, That whenever the 
public interest requires it, any local inspector 
may be allowed for travel in any one year a 
sum not exceeding seven hundred dollars. l’or 
the salary and traveling expenses of a special 
agent of the Department, three thousand six 
hundred dollars; for the expenses of the meeting 
of the board of supervising inspectors, including 
travel and necessary incidental expenses, print- 
ingof Manualand Report, four thousand dollars; 
for stationery, for furniture of offices and repair 
thereof, for repair and transportation of Instru- 
ments, and for fuel and lights, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

lor expenses in detecting and bringing to 
trial and punishment persons engaged in coun- 
terfeiting Treasury notes, bonds, and other 
securities of the United States, as well as the 
coins of the United States, and other frauds 
upon the Government, one hundred thousand 
doiiars. 

To meet expenses to be incurred in the pros- 
ecution and collection of claims due the United 
States, fifteen thousand dollars, to be disbursed 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 

For facilitating communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific States by electrical tele- 
graph, forty thousand dollars. 

lor supplying deficiency in the fund for the 
relief of sick and disabled seamen, one bun- 
dred thousand dollars. 








Jl4 


10TH CONG....oD DESS. 


bor the construction of four steam revenue 
cutters, viz: one tor Alaska: one for Columbia 
Mobile, Alabama; and 
South Carolina, three hun- 


Provided, That said 


shall not cost more thau the sum hereby 


r, Oregon; one tor 
one for Charleston, 
dred thousand dollars: 
cutters 
11} propriated, 

lo defray the expense of a preliminary sur- 
vey of the site for the proposed navy-yard at 
League Island, five thousand dollars. 

lor the completion of a bridge over the Da 
kota river, and to locate and survey the road 
from said bridge to the Vermillion bridge, one 
thousand dollars. 


In connection with the late Bureau of 
reedmen and Refugees: 

For Washington asylum and hospital, Wash- 
ington, District of C olumbia, twe nty-five thou- 
sand dollars ; for Richmond asylum and hos- 
pital, Richmond, Virginia, fifteen thousand 
dollars; Vicksburg asylum and hospital, Vicks 
bucg, Mississippi. ten thousand dollars, for the 
present fiscal your: Provided, That on and 
after the close of the present fiscal year the said 
asylums and hospitals shall be discontinued, 

lor collection and payment of bounty, prize 
money, and other legitimate cla’ ms of colored 
soldiers and sailors for the fisca: year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
and for salaries of agents and clerks, one hun- 
dred and forty five thousand doilars ; 

l’or rent of offices, fuel and light, twenty-five 
thousand dollars ; 

lor office furniture, three thousand dollars; 

lor stationery and printing, twenty thousand 
dollars ; 

kor mileage and transportation of officers 
and agents, eighteen thousand dollars; 

lor telegraphing and postage, three thou- 
sand dclewss being, in all, two hundred and 
fourteen thousand dollars. 

lor compensation of the acting chargé d’af- 
fuires ad interim at Venezuela, at the rate of 
four thousand five hundred dollars per annum, 
from the first day of June last until such time 
as a minister shall be appointed and shall take 
charge of the legation, such sum as may be 
necessary. 

SURVEY OF THE COAST. 

lor the survey of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts of the United States, including com- 
pensation of civilians engaged in the work, and 
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LIGHT- HOUSE ESTABLISUMENT. 

lor the Atiant 
Coasts, Viz: 

lor s: pplying the light-houses and beacon- 
lights with oil, wicks, glass chimueys, 

whiting, spirits of wine, polis shin 
der, cleaning towels, brushes, and othe r neces: 
sary expenses of the and repairing and 

keeping in repair the lighting apparatus, two 

hundred and fifty-one thousand seven hundred 

and seventeen dollars. 

lor the necessary repairs and incidental ex- 
improving and refitung light-houses 
and buildings connected therewith, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

‘or salaries of five hundred and eighty-nine 
keepers of light-houses and lighted beacons, 
and their assistants, four hundred and fifty-six 
thousand dollars. 

‘or seamen’s wages, repairs, supplies, and 
incidental expenses of twenty-four light-ves- 
sels, two hundred and thirty-two thousand two 
hundred and ninety dollars. 

lor expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, 
repairing, removing, [remooring, } and supply- 
ing losses of beacons and buoys, and fore ‘hains 
and sinkers for the same, two hundred and 
fitiy thousand dollars. 

lor repairs and incidental expenses of refit- 


ic, Gulf, Lake. and Pacific 


CuamMols 


skins, 1g pow: 


Same, 


penses, 


ting and improving fog-signals and buildings | 


|| connected therewith, thirty thousand dollars. 


l’or expenses of visiting and inspecting lights | 
and other aids to navigation, two thousand || 


dollars. 

lor a light-house on Half-way 
bay, Maine, fifty thousand dollars. 

lor rebuilding Plum Island light station, in 
addition to former appropriations, eleven thou- 
sand dollars. 

l’orrepairs and renovations at Throg’s Neck, 


tock, Casco 


‘LOBE, 





March 


lor a light house and pier of protect 
G leve land, Ohio, torty five thousand d 

lor repairs and improvements at G 
lis ght- station, Lake Ontario, thirteen thyy.. 
dol i + P 

For repairs and renovations at Grassy [x)a.,) 
and Monroe light-stations, three thousand 
hundred dollars. 

I’or range lights to mark the channoe! 
Presque Isie harbor, Lake Huron, sevey ; 
sand five hundred dollars. 

lor the construction of a light-hoyse 


re. 


| Spectacle reet, Lake Huron, one hundred tj 





Highlandsat Neversink, Sandy Hook, Conover | 


beacon, and Fort Tompkins light-station at 
New Jersey, thirteen thousand tour hundred 
dollars. 

lor stake-lights in the Hudson river, two 
thousand dollars. 

lor stake-lights in Whitehall narrows, Lake 
Ch: impli iin, New York, five thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding Stratford river beacon, Con- 


| necticut, eight thousand dollars. 


excluding pay and emoluments of officers of the || 


Army and Navy, and petty officers and men of 
the Navy employed in the work, two hundred 
and seventy five thousand dollars. 

lor continuing the survey of the Pacific coast 
of the United States, including compensation 
of civilians engaged in the work, one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

lor publishing the observations made in the 
the coast survey of the United 
States, including compensation of civilians em- 
ployed in the work, two thousand dollars, the 
ublication to be made at the Government 
Printing Otlice. 

lor pay and rations of engineers for steamers 
used in the hydrography of the Coast Survey, 
no longer suppled by the Navy Department, 
per act of June twelfth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, five thousand dollars. 

For repairs and maintenance of the comple- 
ment of vessels used in the Coast Survey, thirty 
thousand dollars. 


progress of 


Northern and Northwestern Lakes. 


lor the survey of northern and northwestern 
lakes, one hundred thousand dollars: Provided, 
That any surplus charts of the northwestern 
lakes may be sold to navigators upon such 
terms as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

‘To procure asurvey and report and for repair- 
ing wharf at the site for the navy-yard on the 
river Thames, near New London, Connecticut, 
deeded to the United States for naval purposes, 
ten thousand dollars; but no further amount 
shall be contracted to be paid for this purpose 


lor building a wharf and shed for landing 
and storage of buoys at Black Rock light-sta- 
tion, Connecticut, eight thousand dollars. 

lor repairing and coping the brick wall on 
the north side of, and filling in and grading 
grounds at the Staten Island light-house depot, 
twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor rebuilding a first-class light-house at 
Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, in addition 
to former appropriations, forty thousand dol- 
lars. 

lor replacing the ten-day beacons formerly 
marking the Florida reefs, fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For rebuilding Cat Island light-station, fif- 
teen thousand dollars. 

lor repairs and renovations at Proctorville 
beacon and Pass A l’Outre light-station, five 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For a light-house at Point aux Herbes, 
Louisiana, to take the place of Bon Fonca 
light-station, destroyed by the rebels, and now 
reéstablished, eight thousand dollars. 

For a new lightMhouse at Timbalier, to re- 
place the one destroyed by a hurricane on the 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth March, eighteen and 
sixty-seven, fifty thousand dollars. 

For a new light-house at Shell Keys, to 
replace the one destroyed i in the hurricane of 
the fifth and sixth of October, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, sixty thousand dollars. 

For rebuildingalight-station atthe **Swash,”’ 
Texas, six thousand dollars. 

For a steam-tender for light-honuse and buoy 
service in the Gulf of Mexico, fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For rebuilding Grand river light-station, 
Lake Erie, thirty thousand dollars. 











sand dollars. 

For repairs and renovations at South Ma; 
itou and Point Betsey light-stations, cr 
Michigan, four thousand dollars. 

lor rebuilding the keeper's dwelling at My 
kegon light-station, Lake Michigan, i in addit 
to former appropriations, six thousand do| 

lor repairs and renovations at St. Seocn ph s, 
Michigan City, Raspberry Island, Minneso:g 
Point, and other light-stations, five thousand 
six hundred dollars. 

‘or repairs and renovations at Bayley’s 
Harbor light-station, subject to provisions 
act of Congress, March two, eighteen hundr 
and sixty: seven, in addition to former appro 
priations, fifteen thousand doliars, 

lor rebuilding Portage river light-house 
Lake Superior. twelve thousand dollars. 

lor rebuilding Eagle river light-house, Lake 
Superior, fourteen thousand dollars. 

lorenablingthe Light House tatoo er- 
iment with new illuminating apparatus and {| 
signals, in addition to former appropriations 
four thousand dollars. 

l’or two first-class light-ships, for relief ves. 
sels for outside stations, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

lor compensation of two superintendents 
of the life-saving stations upon the coasts ot 
Long Island and New Jersey, three thousand 
dollars. 

lor compensation of fifty-four keepers of 
stations, at two hundred dollars each, 
thousand eight hundred dollars. 

lor contingencies of life-saving stations on 
the coast of the United States, ten thousand 
dollars: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall have power, after a week's 
notice to the public, to sell and convey any 
real estate no longer used for light-house pur- 
poses, the avails of such sale to be paid into 
the national Treasury. 

lor life-boat station on Narragansett beach, 
Rhode Island, to be expended under the diree 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, five thou: 
sand dollars. 

REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

For pay of officers and pilots, four hundred 
and eight thousand six hundred dollars. 

For rations for officers and pilots, twenty: 
eight thousand four hundred and seventy-nine 
dollars. 

For pay of petty of officers and crew, three 
hundred and eighty thousand eight hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

lor rations of petty officers and crew, one 
hundred and thirty-three thousand five hundr 
and sixty-one dollars. 

lor fuel, one hundred thousand dollars. 

lor repairs and outfits, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For supplies of ship chandlery, fifty thousan d 
eight hundred dollars. 

lor traveling expenses, 
lars. 


} 
eu 


five thousand 


CONSTRUCTION BRANCH OF THE TREASURY DE 
PARTMENT. 

For completing main stairway west win 
eight thousand five hundred dollars: Provided, 
That all moneys appropriated for the extension 
of the Treasury building shall be disbursed omy 
by.one of the regular disbursing clerks of the 
Treasury Department, who shall receive no 
extra compensation for such service. 


g, 
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encing and approaches to south front, 
bousand dollars. 
inual repairs, ten thousand dollars. 
epairs and preservation of public build- 
» hundred thousand dollars. 
r furniture and repairs of same for public 
ngs, fitty thousand dollars. 
rtire proof vaults tor depositories, twenty- 
usaud dollars. 
lor fuel and miscellaneous items for custom- 
es aud other public buildings belonging to 
United States, under the supervision of 
secrelary of the ‘Treasury, forty thousand 
for the preservation and protection of the 
ivlie buildings already commenced and for 


.completion of which no appropriation is || 


made, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For removal of hydraulic weights and con- 
rruction of the northwest stairway in the Treas- 
iry building, ten thousand dollars. 

For laying the foundation and commencing 


building tor the post office and sub-Treasury | 


» Boston, Massachusetts, two hundred thou- 
sund dollars. 

lor laying the foundation and commencing 
the building tor the post oflice in New York, 
two hundred thousand dollars: Provided, ‘That 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- 


master General are hereby authorized, with the | 


assent of the State of New York, to exchange 
a part or the whole of the point at the south- 
ery extremity of the park, now the property of 
ihe United States, with the city of New York, 
in equal or greater amount of land further 
»said park with public places on the north- 
ry and southerly sides of the land so required : 
Provided, That no money shall be paid and no 
ibility incurred for such exchange. 
horcustom-housein Bangor, Maine, twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 
lor custom-house in Cairo, Illinois, thirty 
isand dollars, 
lor post office and court-house at Columbia, 
South Carolina, seventy-five thousand dollars: 


lvovided, That the site for the same shall be | 


given to the United States, 

lor custom-house in Portland, Maine, sixty 
thousand dollars. 

l‘or custom-house in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

lor custom-house at Portland, Oregon, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

lor court-house and post office, Madison, 
Wisconsin, fifty thousand dollars. 

lor the completion of a custom-house, court- 
house, and post office building at Knoxville, 
Kast Tennessee, in addition to former appro- 
priations, five thousand dollars. 
lor purchase of building known as ‘the 
iub House,’’ at Charleston, South Carolina, 
and the fitting up thereof for the use of the 
United States courts, forty-six thousand dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be required, 
and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to make such purchase and fit up 
said building for the said purpose: Provided, 
[hat the same can be done at an expense not 
larger than the said forty-six thousand dollars. 

hor court-house and post office in Portland, 
Maine, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
_ lor appraisers’ stores, Philadelphia, twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

lor branch mint, San Francisco,one hundred 
and fifty thousand dol'ars. 
_ Forecourt-house, Springtield, Lllinois, twenty- 
hve thousand dollars: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may, at his discretion, 
vesignate any officer of the United States who 
has given bonds for the faithful performance 
of his duties as disbursing agent for the pay- 
ment of all moneys that are or may be appro- 
priated for the construction of publie buildings 
authorized by law in their respective districts. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 
Rent of Office for Surveyors General. 
lor rent of surveyor general's office in the 








| front of the Post Oftice 
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Territory of Dakota, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incide ntal expenses, two thousand 
dollars. : 

lor office rent of the surveyor general of 
Kansas, fuel, books, stationery. and other 
incidental expenses, ; 


} 


two thousand dollars. 
For rent of oflice for the surveyor general 
of Colorado Territory, fuel. books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars. 

lor rent of surveyor general's office for the 
I" rritory of New Mexico, fuel, books, sta- 
tionery, and other incidental expenses, one 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

For rent of surveyor general's office of Cal 
iformia and Arizonia, [ Arizona,] fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, four 
thousand dollars. 

lor rent of surveyor general's office in Ore 
gon, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci 
dental expenses, including pay of messenger, 
two thousand dollars. 

lor office rent for the surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, ‘uel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars. 

lor rent of office of the surveyor general of 
Idaho, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For rent of office for the surveyor general of 
Nevada, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

l‘or oflice rent of the surveyor general of 
Iowa and Nebraska, fuel, books, stationery, 
aud other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars. 

lor rent of office of surveyor general of 
Montana, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

lor rent ot oflice of the survevor general of 
the Territory of Utah, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental eXpenses, LWO thousand 
dollars. 

lor a continuance of the geological survey 
of the Territories of the United States, by Pro- 
fessor Hayden, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, ten thousand dollars. 

For continuing the collection of statistics of 
mines and mining, by Professor Rt. W. Ray- 
mond, ten thousand dollars, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The sum of twenty-five hundred 
dollars appropriated for said purpose by the 
act of July twenty. eighteen hundred and sixty- 


| eight, shall be transferred by the Commissioner 


of the General Land Office to the Treasury De 
partment tobe expended as provided in said act. 


Public Works under the Supe revision of the 
Architect of the Capitol Ext “ston. 


lor finishing and repairing the work of the 
United States Capitol exteusion, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

For finishing and repairing the work on the 
new Dome of the Capito], five thousand dollars. 

For the annual repairs of the old portion of 
the Capitol, such as painting, glazing, keeping 
roof in order, also water-pipes, pavements, and 
approaches to the building, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

For finishing the work on the north front of 
the Patent Oltice building, and for improving 
G street from Seventh to Ninth street, eight 
thousand five hundred dollers: Provided, That 
the corporation of Washington city cause the 
north half of G street between Seventh and 
Ninth streets to be paved at the same time, the 
cost thereof to be assessed against the private 
property fronting thereupon in the manner 
usual in cases of such improvements. 

To finish the improvements on the western 
building, on Kighth 
street, between If and F streets, for paving, 
grading, curbing, and sidewalks. five thousand 
six hundred and fifty dollars: Provided, That 
the corporation of Washington city cause the 
western half of said Eighth street between E 
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and I streets to be paved at the same time, the 
cost thereof to be assessed against the private 
property fronting thereupon in the manner 
usual in cases of such improvements. 

lor the purchase of a site at Omaha, Ne 
braska, and for the erection upon the same of 
a building for a post oflice, the Federal court 
and Federal offices, twenty-five thousand dol 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 

For the 
the exploring and surveying expeditions of the 
Government, four thousand dollars. 


preservation of the collections of 


METROPOLITAN POLICE, 

lor salaries and other necessary expenses 
of the Metropolitan police for the District of 
Columbia, two hundred and eleven thousand 
and fifty dollars: Provided, That a further sum 
amounting to one hundred and five thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five dollars shall be 
paid to the said Metropolitan police force by 
the cities of Washington and Georgetown, and 
the county of Washington, (beyond the limits 
of said cities,) in the District of Columbia, in 
the proportion corresponding to the number of 
patrolmen allotted severally to said precinets ; 
and the corporate authorities of said cities, 
and the levy court of said county, are hereby 
authorized and required to levy a special tax, 
not exceeding one third of one per centum, to 
be appropriated and expended for said purpose 
only, for the service of the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy. 
EXPENSES OF THE COLLECTION OF REVENUE FROM 

SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS, 

For salaries and commissions of registers of 
land offices, and receivers of public moneys at 
sixty-six land oflices, two hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand eight hundred dollars. 

kor incidental expenses of the land oflices, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

SURVEYING THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

lor surveying the public lands in Minnesota, 
at rates not exceeding ten dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, seven dollars for town- 
ship, and six dollars for section lines, twenty 
thousand dollars; and such construction shall 
be given to the joint resolution number thirty, 
approved twenty-fifth April, eighteen hundred 
and sixty two, as shall not abridge the grant 
under the act of June third, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, for a railroad from Fond du Lae 
northerly to the State line, and the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad Company may 
select their lands along the full extent of the 
original route of said road as filed under the 
said act. 

lor surveying the public lands in Dakota 
erritory, at rates not exceeding ten dollars 
per mile for standard lines, seven dollars {for} 
township and six dollars for section lines, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Montana 
Territory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars 
ner lineal mile for standard lines, twelve dol- 
lars for township and ten dollars for section 
lines, twenty five thousand dollars. 

lor surveying the public landsin Nebraska, 
at rates not exceeding ten dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, seven dol ars for town- 
ship and six dollars for section lines, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

‘or surveying the public lands in Kansas, 
at rates not exceeding ten dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, six dollars for town- 
ship and five dollars for section lines, forty 
thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Colorado, 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars tor town 
ship and ten dollars for section lines, thirty 
thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Idaho, at 
rates not exceeding fitteen dollars per mile for 
standard lines, twelve dollars for township and 
ten [dollars}) for section hnes, twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 
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hor surveying the public lands in Nevada, 
if rates not exceed - fifteen dollars per lineal 
mile forstundard lines. twelve dollars for town- 
lip and ten dollars for section lines, forty 
thre and dollars. 

hor surveying the public lands in New Mex- 
ico, nt rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per 
lineal mile for standard lines, twelve dollars 
for township and ten dollars for section lines, 
five thousand dollars. 

lor surveying the public lands in Arizona, 
at rates notexceeding fifteen dollars per lineal 
nile for standard lines, twelve dollars tor town- 
ship and ten dollars for section lines, five 
thousand dollars 


lands in California, 
per lineal 


lor surveying the public 
not exceeding fifteen dollars 
tandard lines, twelve dollars for town- 


at rates 


mileiors 
ship and ten dollars for section lines, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

lor surveying the public lands in Oregon, 


at rates notexceeding fifteen dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for town- 
ship and ten dollars for section lines, forty 
thousand dollars: Provided, That the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, in his 
discretion, may authorize public lands in said 
State de nsely covered with forests or thick 
undergrowth to be surveyed at augmented rates 
not exceeding elglite en dollars y r mile for 
standard parallels, fifteen dollars for township 
and twelve dollars for section lines. 

lor surveying the public lands in Washing: 
ton Territory, at rates not exceeding fifteen 
dollars per lineal mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for township and ten dollars for section 
lines, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor surveying the public lands in Utah Ter- 
ritory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for town- 
ship and ten dollars for section lines, twenty- 
five th and dollars. 

lor surveying the public lands in the Terri- 
tory of Wyoming, at rates not exceeding fifteen 
dollars per mile for standard lines, twelve dol- 
lars for township and ten dollars for section 
lines, twenty-five thousand dollars 

l’or surveying that part of the eastern bound- 
ary of Colorado Territory which lies between 
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the thirty-seventh and fortieth parallels of north | 


latitude, estimated two hundred and ten miles, 
at rates not exceeding twenty-five dollars per 
mile, two thousand five hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

lor surveying the northern boundary of 
Nevada, estimated three hundred and ten miles, 
at rites not exceeding twenty-five dollars per 
mile, seven thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollars . 

‘To complete the survey of the western bound- 
ary of Nebraska, thirty-two hundred dollars. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 


lor repairs and improvements of public | 


buildings and grounds heretofore under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, to wit: 

lor casual repairs of the navy-yard and 
upper bridges, three thousand dollars. 

lor repairs and taking care of the bridge at 
or near the Little falls of the Potomac river, 
two thousand dollars. 


lor repairs of the Long Bridge across the | 


Potomac river, tive thousand dollars. 


: : : ‘ | 
lor tuel forthe President's House, five thou- 


sand dollars. 

lor improvement and care of reservation 
number two, and Lafayette square, two thou- 

sand dollars, 

For care and improvement of grounds south 
of the President’s House, five thousand dollars. 

kor extra labor in removing snow and ice 
from the pavements and public walks, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For manure for the public grounds and res- 
ervations, and cartage of the same, two thousand 
dollars. 

For further improvement and care of reser- 
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vations on New 
chusetts, 


avenues, 


York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
Vermont, and Maryland 
and dollars. : 

l‘or painting iron fences around the public 
squares and reservations, three thousand dol- 
lars. 

lor annual repairs of the President's House, 
ten thousand dollars. 

lor flower-pots, glasses, twine, one thousand 
dollars. 

kor fuel for the center building of the 
tol, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

kor hire of carts on the public grounds, two 
thousand dollars 

l’or purchase and repair of tools used on the 
public grounds, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. 


Connecticut, 
three thous 


Capi- 


lor continuing the work of gradingand filling | 


the Capitol grounds, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor purchase of trees and tree-boxes, to 
replace, when necessary, such as have been 
planted by the United States, to whitewash tree- 
boxes and fences, and to repair pavements in 
front of the public grounds, two thousand dol- 
lars. 

l’orrepairs of buildingsin the Botanical Gar- 
den and the erection of suitable iron stands for 
plants in new conservatory, four thousand dol- 
lars, to be expended by the architect of the 


Capitol, under the direction of the joint Com- | 


mittee on the Library. 
lor pay of lamp-lighters, gas-fitting, plumb- 
ing, lamp posts, lanterns, glass, paints, satiibae, 


materials, and repairs of all sorts, five thou- | 


sand dollars. 

lor purchase of stationery, books, maps, 
plans, oflice furniture, and contingents of the 
office, one thousand dollars. 

To aid in supporting the ‘‘ National Asso- 
ciation for the Reliet of Destitute Colored 
Women and Children’ of this District, five 
thousand dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of the executive committee of its 
board of managers. 


l’or completing the iron fencing of the Presi- | 
dent's grounds on the south and along the 


avenue now being opened between Fifteenth 
and Seventeenth streets, including gates, 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. 

lor refurnishing the President’s House, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

‘or the purchase of a portrait of the late 
President Abraham Lincoln, to be placed in 
the Executive Mansion, three thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary: J’ro- 
vided, That said portrait shall be selected by 
the incoming President of the United States. 

For improvement, care, protection, and re- 
pair of seats and fountains in the Capitol 
grounds, one thousand dollars. 

For repairs and superintendence of the Wash- 
ington aqueduct, twenty-five thousand dollars. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


lor national cemeteries, six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor care, improvement, and repair of the 
Congressional burying-ground, to be expended 
under the direction of the wardens and vestry 
of Christ church, Washington city, three thou- 
sand dollars. 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to | 


provide for the education and maintenance of | 
such deaf and dumb of the District of Colum: || 


bia as cannot command the means to receive | 


an education, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the support, clothing, medical and moral 
treatment of the insane of the Army 2nd Navy, 
revenue-cutter and volunteer service, who may 
have become insane since their entry into the 


service of the United States, and of the indi- | 


gent insane of the District of Columbia in the 
Government Hospital for the Insane, including 
five hundred dollars for books, stationery, and 
incidental expenses, ninety thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the purchase, by the Secretary of the 


| Interior, for the ag rricultural and economical | 


| trict 
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- 


purposes of the institution. one hundred a, 
fifty acres of land, more or less, with the 
ings thereon, lying diree tly east of the pres, 
grounds of the hos spital, twenty-three t] ta 


Masa 
dollars. 
lor the National Soldiers’ and Ss. 
Orphan Home of the city of Wa hington. [) 


of Columbia, ten thousand dollars, , 
disbursed under the direction of the Se, 
of the Interior. 

For reimbursing the State of Towa fr ex. 
penses incurred and payments made ¢ 
the rebellion, as examined, audited, an d{ 
due the State by General Robert C. Buchanay 
commissioner under the act of Conevens ap: 
proved July twenty-fifth, eighteen hundre dand 
sixty-six, two hundred and twenty-nine thoy 
sand eight hundred and forty-eight dollars and 
twenty-three cents: Provided, That the pri sae 
acco inting ofticers of the Treasury sh: a re a ; 


retar 


rine 


id 


lew 


| the said claim upon its merits, and allow only 
so much, not exceeding said sum, as shall 








just. 

lor the care, support, and medical trea. 
ment of sixty transient paupers, medical and 
surgical patients, in some proper medical or 
charitable institution in the city of Washing. 
ton, under a contract to be formed with such 
institution, six thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary: Provided, That 
said contract shall be made by the Surgeon 
General of the Army, who shall report to the 
December session of every Congress, stating 
with whom the said contract is made and the 
amount and nature thereof. 

lor the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives, to pay to John A. Wimpey 
onl James H. Christie, of Georgia, 0 b. 
Young, of Kentucky, and James LH. Bircl 
Missouri, claimants for seats in the at 
ach the sum of one thousand five hundred 
dollars, for their expenses severally in their 
contests for such seats; and the Clerk of the 
House is hereby authorized to pay the said 
amounts respectively to the persons named. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide for the proper maintenance and tui- 
tion of the beneficiaries of the United States 
in the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, for the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and _ sixty-nine, seventeen 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor the maintenance and tuition of the same, 
for the year ending June thirtieth, eigitee 
hundred and seventy, thirty thousand dollars. 

For expenses of the commission to run and 

mark the boundary line between the United 
States and the British possessions bounding on 
Washington Territory, thirteen thousand s:x 
hundred dollars. 


Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum. 

For the support of the Asylum, over and 
above the probable amount received for pay 
patients, ten thousand dollars. 

For deficiency in the appropriation for the 
relief of the Navajo Indians, now at or neat 


| Fort Sumner, to be expended under the direc: 


tion of the Secretary of the Interior, eighty 
thousand eight handred and thirteen dollars 
and me eight cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Clerk of the House be directed to pay out of 
the contingent fund the sum of four hunire ed 
dollars to W. S. Morse, and the sum of 0 


/hundred dollars to Charles 8. Shambat ch, 
| which shall be in full of all claims by them on 


account of services rendered to the Commit 
tee on Military Affairs in collecting, during the 
recess of the Thirty-Ninth Congress, the pa 


| pers and evidence respecting artificial limbs 


furnished to soldiers. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
sum of seven thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
inthe Treasury not otherwise a appropriated, 
for the relief of the Mount Vernon Ladies 
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tesoviation of the Union, to be applied to the 
and preservation of the property ‘at 
Vernon, under the direction of the 
ry otlicer in charge of the publie build- 
id grounds. 
wep, March 3, 1869 


cuyp. CNXIIL—An Act making Appropri 
ns to supply Deficiencies in the Appro- 
tions for the Service of the Government 
the fiseal year ending June thirtieth, 
een hundred and sixty-nine, and for 

other purposes. 

De itena ‘ted by the Senate an 1 Iouse of " Rep- 
resentalives of the United Statesof America in 
¢onaress assembled, That the following sums 
be, und they are hereby, appropriated, to be 
ped out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise ap propriated, to supply deficiencies 
in the ap propriations for the service of the 
Government for the fiseal year ending June 

tieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine: 


For the ¢ ontingent expenses of the Treas- 
ury Department, and the several bureaus, 
ely: for fuel, light, gas, labor, and con- 


tingent expenses of the Treasury building and 
five other buildings occupied by the Treasury 
Department, forty thousand dollars. |} 

And after the present fiscal year there shall || 
only be employed and paid for labor in the 
lreasury building and the five other buildings 
ed by the Department, for lighting, clean- 

and general care and superintendence 
thereof, the following persons, to wit: one 
perintendent, at a salary of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year; one clerk of class four 

lone clerk of class one; one engineer in 
charge of heating apparatus, at a salary of 
ve hundred dollars a year; five firemen, 
ilary of six hundred dollars each per 
’ machinist and gas-fitter, ata salary 
of twelve hundred dollars per year; one cap- 
tain of the watch, at a salary of fourteen hun- 
dre | doliars per year; one store-keeper, at 
iry of one thousand dollars per year; 
rty watchman, [ watchmen, ] at a salary of 
eight hundred and twenty dollars each per 
thirty laborers, at a salary of six hun- 
dred dollars each per year; seventy women, 
as cleaners, at a salary of one hundred and 
eighty dollars each per year: And it is hereby 
provided, That no account for contingent ex- 
penses at any of the bureaus of the Treasury | 
Dey ps artment shall hereafter be allowed, except 
on the certificate of the general superintend- 
ent of the Treasury buildings that they are 
necessary and proper, and that the prices paid | 
are just and reasonable; and the said superin- 
ndent shall keep a full, just, and accurate ac- 
count in detail of all amounts expended under 
the head of contingent expenses for the several 
bureaus of the Tre: asury Department, which 
shall be transmitted to Congress by the See- 
retary of the Treasury at every December | 
And the expenditure for furniture 
aud repairs for the same shall be made by the 
said superintendent, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury: and itshall 

e the duty of said superintendent to keep a 
just and accurate account in detail of all the 
amounts paid for the purchase of furniture, 
and also for the repairs thereof, as well as a 
ful statement of the disposition of the old 
furniture; all of which shall be transmitted to 
Congress at every December session thereof 
by the Seeretary of the Treasury: And pro- 
vided further, That no part of the ap propri- 
ations made by this or any subsequent act for 
contingent and incidental expenses shall be 

uid for clerk-hire, messengers, or laborers. 

To complete the north wing of the Treasury 
building and approaches, including all lia- 
bilities, one hundred and sixty- three thousand 
five hundred and nine dollars and twenty cents: 
Provided, That no extra compensation ex- 
earings one eighth of one per cenutum in any 

case shall hereafter be allowed to any Officer, | 


one 


t 


year 4 


session. 
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| to witnesses 


| said committee, shall be 
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person, rporation, for 
moneys appropriated to the 
any public building. 

For repairs and preservation of public build- 
ings, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

l’or necessary expenses in carrying int o effect 
the several acts of Congress Mans 
and the issue of Treasury notes, four h andred 
thonsand dollars: Provided, That no work 
shall be done in the Engraving and Printing 
Bureau for private parties 

lor supplying deticiency in the fund for the 
relief of sick and disabled seamen, fifty thou- 
sand dollars, ; 

lor amount required to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for salary, miscellaneous, 
and other expenses of the United States Patent 
Office for the month{s} of March, April, May, 
and June, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

For amount required to supply deficiency in 
the appropriation for expenses of courts, five 
hundred thousand dollars ; and no part of this 
appropriation shall be paid to employ and 
retain counsel to assist district attorneys. 

For the survey of the Atlantic, Paciiie, and 
Gulf coasts, forty thousand dollars. 


or co disbursing any 


construction ot 


at athe Wizing 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
a deficiency in the appropriation 


To sup p ly 
1g documents, eighty thousand dol- 


for foldir 
lars. 

To supply a deficiency in the appropriation 
for laborers, nine thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. 

To defray the expenses of the joint Commit- 
tee on Retrenchment, four thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary: /’ro- 
vided, That said sum shall be drawn from the 
Treasury upon the order of the Secretary of the 
Senate as the same shall be required, and any 
portion of the amount hereby appropriated 
that shall be allowed by said joint committee 
attending before it, Or persons 
employed in its service, for per d{iJem, travel- 


|| ing, or other necessary expenses, and paid by 
orders of 


said Secretary in pursuance of the 


accordingly allowed 


To pay balance due for the twenty-four copies 


| of the Congressional Globe and Appendix for 


each Representative and Delegate, and oue 


hundred copies for House Library, in the 


second session of the Fortieth Congress, 
| eighteen thousand four hundred and twenty 
dollars. 


To pay for twenty-four copies of the Con 
gressional Globe and Appendix for each Rep- 
resentative and Delegate, and hundred 
copies for the House Library, and for pages in 
excess of fifteen hundred, in the third session 
of the Fortieth Congress, twenty-six thousand 


one 


| four hundred and fifty-two dollars. 


To pay for reporting and printing the debates 
and proceedings in the Daily Globe, two thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty dollars. 

To pay for complete setts of the Congres- 
sional Globe and Appendix for the new mem- 
bers entitled to receive the same under the 
law of July fourth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, seven thousand four hundred and 
eighteen dollars. 

For Congressional Globe and Appendix, 
twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and forty 
two dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary to complete the work under the 
contract an March fourth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine. 

SENATE DEFICIENCY. 
For clerks to co mmittee S, horses, 
and carryalls, thirty thousand dollars. 


pages, 


For heating and ventilating, five thousand 
dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 


lor stationery, five thousand dollars. 
For additional messengers, three thousand 
five hundred dollars. 
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lor folding documents and materials, five 
a rege dollars. 

kor s ona tutirone ry | an 1 newspapers 
for Senators tor the third session of the Fortieth 
Congress, nine aaa ind dollars. 

GOVERNMENTS IN THE TERRITORIE 
Dakota 
For amount required to pay the in ‘reased 


salaries to the judges Dekota ‘Territory, 
authorized by the nct of March sec yd, eC rhe 
een hundred and sixty-seven, two thousand one 
hundred dollars. 

Idaho Territory. 

For amount required t 
aries to the ju di ges ol the  Vanpinies ot Idaho, 
authorized by act of March second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, three icmiand dol 
lars. 

lor refunding to the ap propri ition for the 
legislative expenses of Idaho Territory the 
amount advanced from this fund and not ae- 
counted for by the secretary of said Territory, 
thirty-eight thousand dollars. 

Montana Territory. 

lor amount required to pay the increased 
salaries of the judges authorized by the act of 
March second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

i amount required to pay outstanding 
liabilities on account of compensation and mile- 
age of members of the Legislative Assembly, 
officers, clerks, and contingent expenses of the 
Assembly, twenty thousand dollars: Provided, 
That from and after the thirtieth June next 
the salaries of the judges of Utah Territory 
shall be the same as now paid to judges in 
Idaho and Montana Territories. 


pay increased sal- 


Wyoming Territory. 
For expenses of the Territory from January 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, to June 


thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
namely: 
[or Governor, one thousand five hundred 


dollars. 

lor chief justice and two associate justices, 
at two thousand five hundred dollars each, 
three thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars: 
Provided, That the compensation of the said 
oflicers of the said Territory of Wyoming shall 
not commence until they have been commis- 
sioned and qualified. 

lor secretary, nine hundred dollars. 

lor contingent expenses of the Territory, 
five hundred dollars. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

For blank-books, stationery, book-cases, 
arms of the United States, seals, flags, 
postages, and miscellaneous expenses of the 
consuls of the United States, including loss by 
exchange, fifteen thousand dollars. 


presses, 


For the Incidental and Contingent Expenses of 
the Department of State. 
For stationery, furniture, fixtures, and re- 
pairs, two thousand dollars. 


For the gene ral purposes of the Building occu- 
pied by the Department of Stati 

For rent, fuel, alterations, watchmen, 
laborers, twelve thousand dollars. 

lor salary of solicitor and judge advocate 
of the Navy Department, from March fourth 
to July first, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
eleven hundred and sixty-seven dollars. 

lor the continuation of the work on the 
United States court-house and post office, at 
Madison, Wisconsin, twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the construction of 
barge office at New York 
dollars. 

‘or the construction of a public building at 
Springfield, Illinois, for a court-house and post 
office, and the accommodation of officers of the 

‘ United States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 


and 


basin and new dock 
. twenty-five thousand 
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Jor construction of appraisers’ stores at 
Philadelphia, thirty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollar 

kor the eontinuation of the work on the 
pubbe building at Cairo, [linois, to be used 
for a post office, custom-house, and United 

trate court room, twenty-five thousand dol 
lars, ' 

lor construction of eustom-house at Saint 


i iil, Mi nesota, 


For construction of custom-house at Oyvdens 
bur New York, twelve thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor contin 


hospit il 


twenty-five thousand dollars. 


the marine 
tho isand dol- 


work 
twenty 


ing the 
ut Chicago, 


on 


five 


kor repairs of custom-house at San Fran 


cisco, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 


PATENT OFFICE BUILDING, 
lor casual repairs of the Patent Office build- 


ing, five thousand dollars. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

lor compensation of the superintendent 

foreign mails from August first, eighteen hun- 

dred and sixty-eight, to June thirtieth, eighteen 

hundred and sixty-nine, 


hundred and forty-seven 
ery ght cents, 


two thousand seven 
dollars and twenty- 
l’or compensation to the super 

intendent of the money-order system from July 
twenty-seven,eightee n hundred and si es 8 eight, 

to June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty- 

nine, four hundred and sixty-four doilars and 
sixty-seven cents. lor compensation of chief 
of division of the dead-letter office from August 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, to Jane 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, two 
thousand two hundred and eighty nine dollars 


and forty cents. For compensation of one 
clerk of class four, and two clerks of class 
three, from August first, eighteen hundred and 


to June thirtieth, erghteen hundred 
sixty-nine, four thousand five hundred and 
seventy-eight dollars and e "ighty- -one cents. 

Mor amount required to meet a deficiency in 
the revernnes of the Post Office onsale for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, seven 
forty one thousand four hundred and sixt y 
dollars and ei; vhty-five cents. 

For amount re quired to meet an anticipated 
deficiency in the revenues of the Post Office 
Department for the current fiseal year, three 
million seven hundred and sixty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

lo supply deficiency in the appropriations 
for Government building at the corner of F 
and Seventeenth streets, forfueland compensa- 
tion of fireman, for repairs, and for miscella 
ne three thousand dollars. 

lo » supp ily the deficiency in the appropriation 
for lighting the Capitol and President's House. 
and the Pp ublic groundsaround them,and around 


sixty eight. 
ancl 


mus items, 


the executive offices, twelve thousand dollars. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
lor regular supplies of the quartermaster’s 
departui sat, two million five hundred thousand 
dollars. 


I or incidental expenses of the quartermas- 
ter’s department, tive hundred thousand dol 
lars. 

lor horses for cavalry and artillery, one 
million live hundred thousand dollars. 

bor transportation of officers’ baggage, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For transportation of the Army and its sup- 
plies, seven milion dollars, 

lor barracks and quarters, one million dol- 
lars. 

for medical and hospita! 
thousand dollars. 

l’or contingencies of the Army, four hundred 
and seveuty-tive thousand dollars 

lor medical and hospital department, seven 
hundred aud fitty thousand dollars. 

For secret service tund, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars: Frevided, That the three last- 


department, fifty 


of 
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named sums are appropriated for the purpose 
of enabling the Secretary of the Treasury to 
settleaeco ints of disbursing officers for expend- 
itures already made in pursuance of law, and 
shall not make any actual disbursement, but 
merely atransfer on the books of the Treasury. 

NAVY 


DEPARTME? 


To supply a deficiency for prov siti for the 
Marine corps for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, hundred and sixty-eight, 
forty-two thousand dollars. 

lo supply a deticiency for provisions for the 
Marine corps for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, fifty- 
Six anual dollars 

MI> 

To carry out the provisions of section four- 
teen of an act relating to pensions, approved 
July twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor collecting, preparing, and printing the 


eighteen 


CELLANEOUS. 


.proceedings at the decoration of the soldiers’ 


graves, under resolution of Junetwenty-second, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, two thousand 
dollars. 

lor supplying deficiency in compensation of 
register and receiver in land otlice in Boisé 
Ciuy, Idaho Territory, office rent, and purchase 
of furniture, six thousand three hundred and 
twenty-four dollars, 

lor necessary repairs and furniture for the 
office of the register of deeds of the District of 
Columbia, three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For a sufficient amount to pay the regular 
salary of the present minister resident at Por- 
tugal, and the exchange thereon, from the first 
day of Julv, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, so 
long as the same was withheld from him. 

l’or the relief of the two bands of Sisseton 
and Wahpeton Sioux Indians, on the reserva- 
tions at Lake Traverse and Devil’s Lake, Da- 
kota Territory, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Reverend H. B. Whipple in the 
purchase of tools, food, seeds, cav'le, agricul- 


| tural implements, and other articles necessary 


hundred — |; Sixty 


for Indians. and for the construction of houses, 
thousand dollars: Previded, That 
said Whipple shall make a full, detailed, and 
accurate statement to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs (who shall transmit the same to 


the | 


Congress) of the manner in which the amount | 


hereby appropriated has been expended. 
For compensation of H. B. Whipple for his 


services as above, fifteen hundred dollars. 


For this amount expended and to be ex- 
pended for the relief of the Kaw Indians in 
Kansas, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For defraying the actual expenses incurred 
in negotiating the treaty made with the ‘Tabe- 
quache, Muache.Capote, Weeminucke. Yampa, 
Grand River, and Uintah bands of Ute Indians, 
on the second of March, eighteen bundred and 
sixty-eight, and in procuring the consent of the 
said Indians to the Senate amendment thereto, 
nine thousand two hundred and eighty-six dol- 
lars and seventy seven cents. 

For additional appropriation required to 
complete survey of a line dividing the Creek 
country, under third and fifth article[s] of 
treaty with the Creek nation of Indians. con- 
cluded June fourteen, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, and for surveying exterior bound- 
ary of a grant of land to the Seminole nation 
of Indians, under the third article of the treaty 
with that nation. concluded March twenty-first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty six, five thousand 
dollars. 

‘To supply a deficiency for the payment of 
machinery for the branch mint at Carson City, 
and balance of freight on the same from Phil- 
adelphia to Carson City, thirty-one thousand 
dollars 

For fitting up machinery in said mint, and 
putting it in working order, eleven thousand 
dollars, or as much thereof as is necessary for 
that purpose. 


ApproveD, March 8, 1869. 


GLOBE. 
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CHAP. CXXIV. —An Act making Anpr 


tions for the Support of the Army 


er 
year ending June thirtieth, eighroe,, 
dred and seve nty, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senateand House of p 


resentatives of the United State sof Am 
That the toilowi s 
be, and the same are hereby, appropria: i 
any money in the Treasury not othe: 
appropriated, for the support of the Army 
the year ending the thirtieth of June 


c ‘one gress USS¢ mbled, 
ol 


» eigh 


hundred and seventy: 


For expenses of recruiting and transpor 
ation of recruits, fifty thousand dollars 
lor pay of the Army, eleven million dollges 


40) 
For commutation of officers subsiste 


one million five hundred thousand dollars 


For commutation of forage for 
horses, twenty thousand dollars 

lor payment in lieu of clothing for officers 
servants, two hundred thousand doll: ars, 

For payments to discharged soldiers ‘,, 
clothing not drawn, two hundred thousa), 
dollars. 

For subsistence in kind for regular tro 
and employés, four million five hundred tho 
sand dollars. 

lor contingencies of the 
dred thousand dollars. 

For medical and hospital department, ty 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For Army Medical Museum, five thousa 


‘} : 
Ollcers, 


4 


Army, one h in: 


1] dollars. 





For the purchase of artificial limbs for off 
cers, soldiers, and sailors, forty thousaud 
dollars. 

lor medical and other necessary works f 
the library of Surgeon Geueral’s office, tw 
thousand doll: ars, 

lor expenses of commanding general's offic: 
five thousand dollars. 

lor expenses of the signal service of the 
Army, five thousand dollars. 

lor regular supplies to the quartermasters 
department, to wit: 

For the regular supplies of the quarter. 
masters’ department, consisting of fuel 
officers, enlisted men, guards, hospitals, store 
houses, and offices: of forage in kind for th 


| horses, mules, and oxen of the quartermasters 


department at the several posts and stations, 
and with the armies in the field, for the horses 
of the several regiments of cavalry, the bat 
teries of artillery, ‘and such companies of infan 


| try as may be mounted, and for the authorized 


| number of officers’ 


of postage on letters and packets 


stant labor, for periods of not less than ten 


horses when serving in th: 
field and at the outposts, including beddi 
for the animals; of straw for soldiers’ bedding: 
and of stationery. including blank- books for 
the quartermasters’ department, certificates 
for discharged soldiers, blank forms for the 
pay and quartermasters’ departments, and t 
printing of division and department order: rs 
and reports, five eed dollars. 

Por the general and incidental expenses 
of the quartermasters’ department, consisting 
received and 
sent by officers of the Army on public service; 
expe nses of courts-marual, milit: wry commis: 
sions, and courts of inquiry, including the 
additional compensation of judge advoc ates 
recorders, members, and witnesses while on 
that service, under the act of March sixteen, 
eighteen hundred and two;-extra pay to sob 
diers employed under the direction of the 
quartermasters’ department in the erection 0 
barracks, quarters, store-houses and hospita 
in the construction of roads, and other con 
davs, under the acts of March two, eighter 
hundred and nineteen, and August fourth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, inciuding those 
employed as clerks at division and departme nt 
headquarters ; expenses of expresses to ane 


| from the frontier posts and armies in the field; 


of escorts to paymasters and other disbursing 


ofiicers, 


and to trains where military escorts 





requir 
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sty! 
he furnisned; expenses ot the inter 
otucers killed lil action or who di 
? , duty in the field, or at posts on the 
s, Or atl posts and other place s, when 
| by the Secretary of War, and of non- 
oned ofhicers and soldiers: author 
; furnitt ure; hire of labore rs in the 
asters’ de ‘partment, inclu ling the hire 
preters, spies, and guides for the aca 
‘ ition of clerks to othe ers of the quar: 
iny { ters’ department; compensation of tor 
gliteen nd wagon-masters, authorize d by the act 
: Julvfitth, eighteen h undre dandt — ight: 
Bnar the apprehension of deserters and the ex 
+ incident to their pursuit; and for the 
lollars wing expenditures required for the several 


ents of cavalry, the batteries of light artil- 
and such companies of infantry as may be 
thee; mounted, viz: the purchase of traveling forges, 

icksmiths’ and shoeing tools, horse and mule 





ficers oes and nails, iron and steel for shoeing, hire 
{ veterinary surgeons, medicines for horses 

Irs fo) and mules, picket-ropes, and for shoeing the 
us ses of the corps named; also, _ rally, 
proper and authorized expenses for the 

troops vement and operations of an army, not 


\ expressly assigned to any other department, 
lion dollars. 


one ml 


hu lor the purchase of horses for cavalry and 
lery, two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 

lor mileage, or the allowance made to ofli- 

usa ers of the Army for the transportation ot 


mselves and their baggage, when traveling 


rr off on duty without troops, escorts, or supplies, 


Usa » hundred thousand dollars. 
lor transportation of the Army, including 
ks haggage of the troops when moving either by 
e, ti ! or water, of clothing, camp, and garrison 
‘ipage, from the depots ot Philadelphia, 
ih Cincinnati, and New York to the several posts 
VAt my depots, and from those depots to the 
of the troops In the field; and of subsistence stores 
1 the places of purchase, and from the 
store es of delivery under contract, to such 
aces as the circumstances of the service may 
_— juire them to be sent; of ordnance, ord- 
at fu, auce stores, and small-arms from the found- 
ee erlesandarmories tothe arsenals, fortifications, 
re frontier posts, and Army depots ; freights, 
oe a Wi arlage, tolls, and te ‘rriage s; the purchase 
te and hire of horses, mules, oxen, and 5 3S 
sea aud the purchase and repair of wagons, carts, 
a and drays, and of ships and other sea- going 
Se vessels, and boats required for the transport- 
5 cad ation of supplies and for garrison purposes ; 
Si : for drayage and cartage at the several posts; 
ines hire of teamsters; transportation of funds for 
din - the pay and other disbursing departments; the 
ee ff expense of sailing public transports on the 
oe various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 





Atlante and Pacifie; for procuring water at 
al ti su h posts as from their situation require it to 
. ins be brought from a distance; and for clearing 


obstructions from roads, 
to the extent which may 
actual operations of the 

ps in the field, six and one half mill 


roads and removing 
harbors, and rivers, 
be required for the 


{ I ion 
d and dollars, 
“Vice . . . 
sate tor hire or commutation of quarters for 
ST ie officers on military duty; hire of quarters for 
ies troops, of store-houses for the safe- keeping of 


Military stores, and of grouuds for summer 
sea cantonments; for the construction of tempo- 


rary huts, hospitals, and stables, and for re- 


f tl pairing publie buildings at established posts, 
a one million dollars. 
tals l’or he ating and cook stoves, fifteen thou- 
and dollars. 
% ten e lor the ordnance service. required to defray 
hteen ie current expenses at the arsenals of receiv- 
sail ing stores and issuing arms and other ordnance 
whisen ‘upplles ; of police and office duties: of rents, 
si nt tolis, fue l, and lights ; of stationery and oftice 
aol ene ; of tools and instruments for use 
Geld public animals, forage, and vehicles; inci- 
dental expenses of the ordnance service, in- 


irsing 


scorts 
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( lud hg the s ailen j ny prac Ca riais ana 
ests of ordnanc Stpaii-aurmes, and rer ord 
hance Sup} les, ! dred isan I 
Prov ed, Tha nr vy appropria i by 
4 t sha ‘ ) “ | » } i ch s¢ il Vy hew \ Bebal l 


os 
wid A i 
t ’ 
» 

i a , and armor i hOcK 41 ind 
| } > 
i Nos, ON Li } GoOilars t) i i 
one | f Of this at un ill De app ) 

; I 
construction of he bridwe connecting \ ‘ 
1) oy } . : 
Island With the eitlles ¢ Rt CK Isla i ima 
Davenport. 

t 
l‘or Augusta arsenal, Augusta, Georgia, on 


thousand dollars. 

lor erecting a brick armory and smit 
at the arsenal at Columbus, 
sand dollars. 

For grading and draining public grounds at 
said arsenal, five thousand dollars. 

lor Benecia arsenal, 
five thousand dollars. 

lor Watertown arsenal, Wat 
chusetts, five thousand dollars. 

lor paving and curbing Tacony street 
posite I'rankford arsenal, Pennsylyani 
thousand thre e hundred and ninety 
lars and t 4 we i Vv 


] } 
-sbop 


Ohio, fifteen thou 


» : Y a 
Benecia, Calitornia, 
TLOWT, 


Op 
ania, one 
three dol 
ceuts, 

lor Fort Me nroe arsenal, Old 
fort, Virginia, one th 

lor Leavenworth arsenal, 
Kansas. five thousand dollars. 

or Pikesville arsenal, Pikesville, Maryland, 
five hundred dollars. 

kor contingencies of arsenals, 
dollars. 

‘or the bP reservation and ne¢ essary 
us ant | other Works Ol 
two hundred tee 1 dollars. 

lor surveys for military 
dred thousand dollars. ~ 

And the Seeretary of Wa 
ized to — pre pared and publish d the report 


Point C 
ousand dollars. 
Leavenworth, 


om- 


ten thousand 


repairs 


of the fortitieat defense. 


two hun- 


delenses, 


ris hereby author: 


of the results of the exploring expedition and 
aaa of the line of the fortieth parallel: 
Provided, Vhat the cost of the same shall be 


defrayed ot ee existing appropriations in the 
Var Depart: nt: And provided further, That 


the lett api work shall be done at the Pub- 


lor the pr of cutting out a road from 
Du Luth to the Bois l’ort Indian reservation, in 
Minnesota, there 1s hereby ap} ropriated the 
sum of ten thousand dollars, t be expended 
under the direction of the Seeretary of War. 
Sec. 2. And be it further i, Thatthere 
shall be no new commissions, no promotions, 
and no enlistments in any antry regi 
until the total number of infantry regiments is 
reduced to twenty-five; and the Secretary of 
War is h areby direeted t late the in 
ar erie regimier idly as the requirements 


irpose 


¢ nacte 


ltl vitnent 


» CONSOLE 


Its as ra} 


rt the a lie service and the reduction of the 
numl - of officers will permit. 

Sec. 3. An l he it ft rlher enacted That no 
a} polnton nts of brigadi r generals shall be 


made until the number is reduced to | 
eight: and thereafter there 
brigadier generals in the Ar 


a 


Shall be | ul el 


my. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That 
hereafter the term of enlistment shall be fiv 
years. 

i‘ SEC. 9. And be it further enacted, Tha ol 
the fifteen bands now in the service, organized 
under the provisions of section seven of an 


act entitled ‘‘An act to increas¢ { 
military peace establishment of the United 
States,’’ approved July twe nty-eight. eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, all, e xcept the band at 
Military Academy, shall be honorahl: 
charged without delay. and shall re ill pay 
and allowance to the date of such discharg 


Provided. That there shall be ) each 


:' 
regiment a chief musician, who shall be in- 


structor of music, witha salary of sixty dojlars 
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Lhe allowances of a quartermaster 


a fad be it further enacted, That until 
otherwise directed by law there shall be no new 
ippointinents and uo promotions in the adja 
tant general's d pa eh rey tthe nspector 

eneral’s department, in the,pay department 
n the q masters departme nthe com 
inissary department, in the inanee depart 
ment } thr enyinecr de partment, ae | i the 
medical department 

BEC. é. Lied be it fu cer enacted, That bre 
\ ral k iallinmot entitle an otheer to prece 
dence or command except by spec. issign 
nent of the President, but such assignment 
shall not entitle any officer to additional pay 
or allowances. 

Avprovep, March 3, 1869 


Cuarp. CAXNV.—An Act 


tions for the Consular 


making Appropria 
and Diplomatie hx 
penses of the Government for the year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seve nty, 


and for other purposes. 

Be it FHA led by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 


be } 


. and the same are here by, appropri ited. out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the objects hereinatier ex 
presse 1, for the fiscal year ending the thir 
uieth of June, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
namely: 

l’or salaries of envoys extraordinary, mints 


United States 
Prussia, 
hina, Italy, 


ters, and Col ot the 
at Creat Britain, l'rance, 
. ; : . 3 ; 
Spain, Austria, Brazil, Mexico, ¢ 
Chili, Pe ru, Portugal, Switzerland, (ireeece, 
Belgium, Holland, lurkey, 
Keuador, New Granada, Bolivia, Venezuela, 


lMissioners 


Kiussia, 


Denmark, Sweden, 


Guatemala. Nicaragua, Sandwich Islands, Costa 
Riea, Tonduras, Argentine Confederation, Par 
aguay, Uruguay, Japan, and Salvador, three 


hundred and sixteen thousand dollars. For ad- 
sident to the Argen 
tine Republic, ap pointed also to the republie 
of Uruguay, at the rate of three thousand seven 
hundred and fitty dollars a year, such salary to 
October thirteenth, eighteen hun- 
SIxXty-¢ ight. and to while 
minister to Uruguay. 


ditional salary of minister re 


commence 
dred and 


«i ting as 


continue 


lor salaries of 
follows: 

At London and Paris, two thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-five duller each, 

At Saint Petersburg, Madrid, Berlin, 
ence, Vienna, Rio Janeiro, and Mexico, ei 
dollars each. 
salaries of assistant secretaries of le ra- 
two thousand dollars 


secretaries of legation, as 


l“lor- 
ehit- 
een hundre d 

lor 


tion at London and Paris, 


Cul h. 

l‘or salary of the interpreter to the legation 
to China, five thousand dollars. 

lor salary of the secretary of legation to 
Turkey, acting as interpre ter, three thousand 
dollars. 

kor salary of the inte ‘rpreter to the legation 

) Japan, two thousand five hundred dollars. 


kor eont mi 
abre a 1, 


‘or 


course, 


ingent expenses of all the ssions 
ifty thousand dollars. 

contingent expenses 

fitty thousand dollars. 
kor « xpenses of the consulates in the Turkish 

dominions, namely: interpreters, guards, and 

other expenses of the consulates at Constant 

nople, Smyrna, Candia, Alexandria, Jerusa 

lem, and Beirut, three thousand dollars. 

lor the relief and prote ction of Americar 

amenin f 


foreign inter- 


ot 


< eign countries, per acts of Feb 
ruary elghteenth, |twe nty-« ith.| eighteen 
hundred and three, and |] ruary twenty-eignft, 
eighteen hundred and a ven, fifty thousand 


doiars. 
For 
ya 


acknow 


expenses which be incurred in 
ledging the masters and 


crews of foreign vessels in rescuing citizens of 


may 


services of the 





| 
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the United States from shipwreck, five thousand 


Laws of the United States. 


Saint Catharine. Saint John. (Newfoundland, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





services in the preparation of such dee! 





dollar Santiago, (Cape Verde.) Stettin, Tabasco, || or certificate, shall charge or receive ai. i 

lor the purchase of blank- books, stationery, | Tahiti, Talcahuano, Tumb +z, Venice, Zanzibar. | greater in amount than that provide d by : 
hook-cases. arms of the United States. seals, Coie’. siiiinliaaiiie | for the verification of invoices, or who tae th 
presses, and flags, and for the payment of post- ey Tacs | demand or receive for any official services... nu 
ages, and miscellaneous expenses of the con- Schedule C. | who shall allow any clerk or subordinate ; no 

of the Ungted States, including loss by Amoor River, Apia, Belize, Gaboon, Saint || receive for any such service any fee or eas oad n 

exchange, and for office rent for those consuls || Panl de Loanda, Lanthala. Sabanilla. | other than the fee provided by law for s elias i 
general, consuls, and commercial agents who lor interpreters to the consulates in China, || vice, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemesy,. mt 
are not allowed to trade, including loss by ex- | Japan, and Siam, including loss by exchange || and shall be dismissed from office, and on eon, . three 
change thereon, eighty thousand dollars; and — thereon, five thousand eight hundred dollars. | viction before any court of the United Stare rst. elf 
there shall be allowed out of the fees of the For expenses incurred, under instructions | having jurisdiction of like offenses be punis| ad , APPR 
office one thousand dollars per annum, and no | from the Secretary of State,in bringing home | by imprisonment not exceeding one year. o. 
more, for rent of the cousul’s offices at Paris. | from foreign countries persons charged with || by fine not exceeding two thousand dollars 

lor salaries of consuls general, consuls,com- | crime, and expenses incident thereto, ten thou- | And hereafter no consul, vice consul. or eon, Cuar. ¢ 





mercial agents, and thirteen consular clerks, | sand dollars. sular agent in the Dominion of Canada ¢)q)j gio 
including loss by exchange thereon, four hun or salaries of the marshals for the consular || be allowed tonnage fees for any services, actys! parce 
dred thousand dollars, namely : courts in Japan, including that at Nagasaki || or constructive, rendered any vessel owned and thirty 
I. CONSULATES GENERAL. and in China, Siam, and lurkey, including loss registered in the United States that may touch Beit 
Schedule B. by exchange thereon, nine thousand dollars. || at a Canadian port; and that in the collection resent 
ia a aad alle ce. lor rent of prisons for American convicts {| of official fees they shall receive foreign money: Congr 
Alexandria, Caleutta,Constantinople, Frank Mensa: Cine: aie dit alae 5 few 11 ab Gh Sube aens bes thas Meenmees act ne papal 
fort on-the- Maine, {Main,] Havana, Montreal, |" Japan, China, Siam, and Turkey, and for || at the rate given in the Treasury s¢ 1edule of ani 
Shanehes. Meient. Saeaninks Eatiian. Baste: 1 eee the keepers of the same, nine thou- || the value of foreign coins. And hereafter, in the ser’ 
; s es ce sand dollars. cases of vessels making regular daily tring je. the yea 
and on and after the fourth of March, eighteen I fe oa - : ; . | ae ft 1 a r 
i aedved andl einis mine. tee guebatnn ot Maat or the restoration of the I rotestant Ameri- tween any port of the J miter States’ and any red a 
sie Mate hall be ] aide .. | an cemetery at Acapulco, in Mexico, one || port in the Dominion of Canada, wholly upon Treasw 
and London shall be known and designated as . , a y uy ae 
sicsiimiiatein tial thousand dollars. | interior waters not navigable to the ocean, 1 Depart 
, lor salaries of ministers resident and con- || tonnage or clearance fees shall be charged second 

i, CRPEUEATES, suls general to Hayti and Liberia, eleven thou- |} against such vessels by the oflicers of the l) six: 

Schedule B. sand five hundred dollars. || ted States, except upon the first clearing o; Kor 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Acapulco, Algiers, Amoy, lor expenses under the act of Congress to || said vessel in each year. pay of 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Aspinwall, Bankok, ‘arry into effect the treaty between the United || | Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, Thatth, J messen 
dasle, Belfast, Buenos Ayres, Bordeaux, Bre- || States and her Britannic Majesty for the sup- || President is authorized, on the recommenda 4 sand si 
men, Brindisi, Bologne, Barcelona, Cadiz, |) pressionofthe African slave trade, twelvethou- || tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, to cause I, 
Callao, Canton, Chemnitz, Chin Kiang, Clif} | sand dollars: Provided, That the salaries of || examinations to be made into the accounts of la 
ton, Coaticook, Cork, Demarara, |Demerara,] | the judges and other officers shall be paid to || the consular officers of the United States, and crombi 
Dundee, Elsinore, Fort Erie, Foo-Choo, Fun- | them only upon the condition that they reside || into all matters connected with the business or 
chal, Geneva, Genoa, Gibraltar, Glasgow, | at the places where the courts are to be held as || of their said offices, and to that end he may dred an 
Goderich, Halifax, Hamburg, Havre, Hono- | provided by law, and only for so much of the |! appoint such agent or egents as may be neces. lor 
lulu, Hong Kong, Hankow, Hakodadi, Jerusa- | time as they reside at such places: And pro- || sary for that purpose; and any agent, when so thousal 
lem, Kanagawa, Kingston, (Jamaica,) Kings- | rided further, That the President be, and he || appointed, sball, for the purpose of making lor 
ton in Canada, La Rochelle, Laguayra, | is hereby, requested to apply to the Govern- || said examinations, have authority to adminis. lion tiv: 
Lahaina, Leeds, Leghorn, Leipsic, Lisbon, | ment of Great Britain to put an end to that || ter oaths and take testimony, and shall have Fore 
Liverpool, Lyous, Malaga, Malta, Manchester, || part of the treaty of April seventh, eighteen || access to all the books and papers of all con- _ For 
Matanzas, Marseilles, Mauritius, Melbourne, | hundred and sixty-two, which requires of each || sular officers. And any agent appointed in dollars 
Messina, Moseow, Munich, Mahe, Nagasaki, | Government to keep up mixed courts,and upon || this behalf shall be paid for his services a just lor 
Naples, Nassau, (West Indies,) Neweastle, | the consent of the Government of Great Brit- || and reasonable compensation, not exceeding For 
Nice, Nantes, Odessa, Oporto, Osacea, Pa- | ain being obtained, then the salaries of all the || five dollars per day for the time necessarily For 
lermo, Panama, Pernambuco, Pictou, Port | officers of the United States connected with || employed, in addition to his actual neces: For 
Mahon, Prescott. Prinee Edward Island, Que- | said courts shall cease, i Sary expenses, the same to be paid out of the al tS, € 
bec, Revel, Rio de Janeiro, Rotterdam, San For expenses under the neutrality act, ten | sum appropriated for expenses of collecting For 
Juan del Sur, San Juan, (Porto Rico,) Saint || thousand dollars. || the revenue, but no greatersum than five thou: dred d 
John, (Canada Kast,) Santiago de Cuba, Port ||> For the payment of the fifth annual install- || sand dollars shall be expended as compensa: For; 
Sarnia, Rome, Singapore, Smyrna, Southamp- || ment of the proportion contributed by the || tion of such agent or agents in any one year. vided, 
ton, Saint Petersburg, Santa Cruz, (West In- | United Stated toward the capitalizing of the || And the President shall communicate to Cow to any 
dies.) Saint Thomas, Spezzia, Stuttgardt, Swa- | Scheldt dues, to fulfill the stipulations con- || gress, at the commencement of every December tum brg 
tow, Saint Heleua, Tangier, Toronto, Trieste, | tained in the fourth article of the convention || session, the names of the agents so appointed, Virgin 
Trinadad de Cuba, Tripoli, Tunis, Tunstall, | between the United States and Belgium of the |! and the amount paid to each, together with the _ bor 
Turk’s island, Valparaiso, Vera Cruz, Vienna, || twentieth of May, eighteen hundred and sixty- || reports of such agents. five hu 
Valencia, Windsor, Yeddo, Zurich. And | three, the sum of fifty-five thousand five hun- || Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That any _ For 
there shall be appointed a consul at Birming- | dred and eighty-four dollars in coin, and such || consular officer of the United States who shall tions & 
ham, at an annual salary of two thousand five | further sum as may be necessary to carry out willfully neglect to render true and just quar: sand ¢ 
hundred dollars ; and a consul at Tunstall at | the stipulation of the conv -ntion providing for || terly accounts and returns of the business of specia 
an annual salary of fifteen hundred dollars; | payment of interest on the said sum and on || his office, and of moneys received by him for For 
and a consul at Barmen at an annual salary | the portion of the principal remaining unpaid. | the use of the United States, or who shall neg: hundr 
of fitteen hundred dollars; and the consul at Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no | lect to pay over any balance of such moneys For 
Valencia shall receive an annual salary of || diplomatic or consular officer shall receive || which may be due to the United States, at the seven 
fifteen hundred dollars. The consul at Hako- | salary for the time during which he may be || expiration of any quarter, before the expira Mor 
dadi and Buenos Ayres shail receive an annual | absent from his post, (by leave or otherwise,) || tion of the next succeeding quarter, shall be ment 
salary of two thousand five hundred dollars; | beyond the term of sixty days in any one year: | deemed guilty of embezzlement of the public hundr 
and there shall be appointed a consul at Win- |) Provided, That the time equal to that usually || moneys, and shall, on conviction thereof, be: Por 
nepeg, Selkirk Settlement, British North | occupied in going to and from the United || fore any court of the United States having maa 
Awerica, who shall receive an annual salary || States in case of the return, on leave, of such | jurisdiction of iike offenses, be punished by bor 
of one housand five hundred dollars. diplomatic or consular officer to the United || imprisonment not exceeding one year and by teat 
Ill, COMMERCIAL AGENCIES, | States may be allowed in addition to said sixty || a fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, aud eiiize 
Schedule B. days; and section three of act of March thir- || shall be forever disqualified from hoiding an} o 

oe oe a ae ae tieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, is || office of trust or profitin the United States. fo 
Madagascar, San duan Gel Norte, Salat || perehy repealed. Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That no HOW 
Domingo. . | Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the |] consul general or consul now holding, or who neces 
ets LE fee provided by law for the verification of in- || shall hereafter hold, either of said offices, shal! oe 
Schedule C. | voices by consular officers shall, when paid, be || be permitted to hold the office of consul gem th T 

Aux Cayes, Bahia, Batavia, Bay of Islands, | held to be a full payment for furnishing blank |] eral or consul at any other consulate, or exer : 
Cape Haytien, Candia, Cape Town, Cartha- | forms of declaration to be signed by the ship- || cise the duties thereof; and hereafter there 7 am 
ena, Ceylon, Cobija,Cyprus, Falkland Islands, |) per, and for making, signing, and sealing the |} shall only be allowed to any vice consulate dolly 
Payal, Guayaquil, Guaymas, Maranham, Mat- |) certificate of the consular ofticer thereto; and |/ or consular agency, for expenses thereof, an For 
amoras, Mexico, Montevideo, Omoa, Payta, || any consular officer who, under pretense of || amount sufficient to pay for stationery an Saahe 
Para, Paso del Norte, Pirwus, Rio Grande, || charging for blank forms, advice, or clerical !! postage on official letters. a 


sand 
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And be it further enacted, 


SEC. de 


That the | 


expense of prison and prison- keepers | 


ulate of Bankok, in Siam, shall here- 
ae the sum of one thousand dol- 
nually; and the salary of the interpreter 


t exceed the sum of five hundred dol- 
inually ; and no salary shall hereafter 
WW d the mars hal at that consulate; and 


al salary of the ¢ -onsul at Bankok shall 
thousand dollars, to commence July 
+. eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 
~ ApproveD, March 3, 1869, 


Cuav. CNXVI.—An Act making Appropria- 
‘ons for the Service of the Post Office De- 
partment during the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy. 
Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
; if the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
he, and the same are hereby, appropriated for 
rvice of the Post Office Department for 
year ending June thirtieth, egghteen hun- 
j and seventy, out of any moneys in the 
lreasury arising from the revenues of the said 
Department, in conformity to the act of the 
ond of July, eighteen hundred and thirty- 





farives ¢ 


inland mail transportation, including 
‘route agents, postal clerks, and mail 
ngers, thirteen million thirty-seven thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-three dollars: DPro- 

/, That no part of said sum shall be paid 

(or inland transportation between Fort Aber- 
crombie and Helena. 

ior foreign mail transportation, four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

lor ship, steamboat, and way letters, eight 
thousand dollars. 

lor compensation to postmasters, four mil- 
ion five hundred and forty-six thousand dollars. 

Forclerks for post oflices, two million dollars. 

For payments to letter-carriers, one million 
lollars. 

lor wrapping-paper, fifty thousand dollars. 

For twine, twenty thousand dollars. 

lor letter-balances, four thousand dollars. 

orecompensation to blank agents and assist- 
ants, eight thousand dollars. 

lor ofhice furniture, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

shear: Honan forty thousand dollars: Pro- 
rided, That no part of this sum shall be paid 
to any papers published in the District of Co- 
lambia for advertising mail routes, except in 
Virginia and Mary land. 

lor postage stamps and stamped envelopes, 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

lor detecting and preventing mail depreda- 
tions and for special agents, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars; and no greater sum shall be paid 

cial agents than is hereby provided. 

Fos mail-bags, and mail-bag catchers, one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

Kor mail locks, keys, and stamps, thirty- 
seven thousand dollars. 

lor miscellaneous payments, including pay- 
ment of balances to foreign countries, eight 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Vor preparing and publishing post-route 
maps, sixteen thousand dollars. 
Peasy retransfer to money-order aceount, being 
ney transferred by postmasters and depos- 
din the Treasury as postage receipts, one 
million dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, 
following 


That the 
y sums, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be, and the same are hereby, appro- 
priated for the year ending June thirtieth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, viz: 
For steamshi ip service between Fran 
sco, Japan, and China, five hu 
doilars, 

‘or steamship service between the United 
ates and Brazil, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 


40TH Cong. 


San 


Sr 


3p Sess.—No. 


21. 








ndred thousand | 


| 
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Laws of the United Slates. 


For steamsh between 
cisco and the Sandwich Is] 
| thousand dollars. 
| lor supplying deficiency 
the Post Ofhee D: } artment 
ending June thirtieth. « 
|} seventy, five millic 

thousand dollars 

APPROVED, March 3, 1869, 


San Fran- 


seventy-tive 


Ip service 


ands, 


in the revenues of 


for the fiscal year 
hundred 


mere : 
yn seven hundred and forty 


ighteen and 


Cuarp. CXXVII.—An Act to authorize the 
‘Transfer of Lands granted to the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, Eastern Division, 
between Denver and the point of its con- 
nection with the Union Pacific Railroad, to 
the Denver Pacific Railway and Telegr: uph 
Company, and to expedite the Completion 
of Railroads to Denver, in the Territory of 
Colorado. . 

Be it enacte Lhythe Senate and House of Ri Pp 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress bled, Vhat the Union Pacifi 
Railway Company, eastern division, be, and 
| it hereby is, authorized to contract with the 

Denver Pacific Railway and Telegraph Com- 
pany, a corporation existing under 
the Territory of Colorado, for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of that part of its 
line of railroad and telegraph between Denver 
City and its point of connection with the Union 
Pacific railroad, which point shall be at Chey- 
enne, and to adopt the road bed already graded 
by said Denver Pacific Railway and Telegraph 
Companyas said line, and to grant to said Den- 
ver Pacific Railway and Telegraph Company 
the perpetual use of its right of way and depot 

grounds, and to transfer to it all the rights and 
privileges, subject to all the obligations per- 
| taining to said part of its line. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, 


suid Union Pacific 


ASSECULL 


That the 
Railway Company, eastern 
| division, shall extend its railroad and telegraph 
| to a connection at the city of Denver, so as to 
| form with that part of its line herein authorized 
| to be constructed, operated, and maintained by 
| the Denver Pacific Railway and Telegraph 
| Company, @ continuous line of railroad and 
telegraph from Kansas City, by way of Denver 
to Cheyenne. And all the provisions of law 
for the operation of the Union Pacific railroad, 
its branches and connections, as a continuous 
line, without discrimination, shall apply the 
same as if the road from Denver to Cheyenne 
had been constructed by the said Union Pa- 
cific Railway Company, eastern division; but 
nothing herein shal! authorize the said eastern 
division company to operate the road or fix the 
rates of tariff for the Denver Pacific Railway 
and Telegraph Company. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That said 
companies are hereby authorized to mortgage 
their respective portions of said road, as herein 
defined, for an amount not exceeding thirty- 
two thousand dollars per mile, to enable them 
respectively to borrow money to construct the 
same; and that each of said companies shall 
receive patents to the alternate sections of _— 
along their respective lines of road, as herei 
defined, in like manner and within the same 
limits as is provided by law in the case of lands 
granted to the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, eastern division: Provided, That neither 
of the companies hereinbefore mentioned shall 
be entitled to subsidy in United States bonds 
under the provisions of this act. 

APPROVED, March 5, 1869. 








Cuar. CX XVIII.—An Act to yr the 
Execution in the District of 
Commissions issued by the Courts of th 
States and Territories of the Uni 
or of Foreign Nations, and for taki 
sitions to be used in such Courts. 
Be it enacte l by the Nenaie and Iflouse of Rep 

resentatives of the United Ntates of 

Congress assembled, That any party to any suit 

depending in any court of any State or Terri 


provide fi 
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tory of the United States, or of any foreign 
nation, may obtain the testimony of any witness 
residing in, or temporarily within, the District 


of Colum!) 
comm) 
issued from 


na, to be u Whena 
shall have 


in which such 


d in such suit. 


to take such testimony 


the e irt 


SSlOn 


suit 1s 


pen ling. or a notice shall have been given ac 

cording to the rules of practice prevailing in 
such court, on producing the same to a justice 
ot the supreme court of the District of Colum- 


bia, and on due proof being made to such offi 

r that the testimony of any witness residing 
in the Distriet, or temporarily within it, is ma 
terial to the party desiring the same, such officer 
shall issue a summons to such witness, requir 
ing him to appear before the commissioners 
named in such commission or notice to testify 
to such suit. Such summons shall specify the 
time and place at which such witness is re 
quired to attend, which shall be within the 
District of Columbia. 

Sree. 2. And be it further enacted, That ifa 
suit be pending in any court of any State or 
lerritory of the United States, orofany foreign 
nation, and it shall satisfactorily appear by 
aflidavit to any officer named in the next pre- 
ceding section, or to the judge of the orphans’ 
court, Or any commissioner for the taking of 
depositions appointed by the supreme court of 
the Distriet— 

First. That any person — or tempo- 
rarily dwelling in the District of Columbia is 
a material witness for either partyto such suit; 

Secondly. That no commission or notice to 
take the testimony of 
issued or given; and 

Thirdly. That according to the course and 
practice of the court in which such suit is pend 
ing, the deposition of a witness taken without 
the presence and consent of both parties will 
be received on the trial or hearing of 
suit; 


such witness has been 


such 


Such oflicer shall issue his summons requir 
ing such witness to appear before him at a place 
within the District at some reasonable time to 
testify in such suit. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
oflicer before whom such witness shall appear 
shall take down his testimony in writing, and 
shall certifyand transmit the same to the court 
before which such suit is pending in such man- 
ner as the practice of the court may require. 
If any person shall refuse or neglect to appear 
at the time and place mentioned in the sum- 
mons issued in accordance with this act, or if, 
on his appearance, he shall refuse to testify, he 
shall be liable to the same penalties as would 
be incurred for a like offense on the trial of a 
suit. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That 
every Witness appearing and testifying under 
this act shall be entitled to receive from the 
party at whose instance he has been summoned 
the fees now provided by law for each day he 
shall give attendance. 


Arprovep, March 3, 1869, 

Cnar. CXNXLX.—An Act granting the Right 
if Way to the Walla-Walla and Columbia 
River Railroad Company, and for other 


purposes. 

Beit enacted hy the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of ‘America in 
Congress assembled, That the right of way 
through the public lands be, and the same is 
hereby, granted to the Walla- Walla and Co- 
lumbia River Railroad Company, a corporation 
existing under the laws of the Territory of 
Washington, and duly incorporated for the 
purpose of constructing a railroad from said 
town of Walla- Walla to some ell gib le point on 
the nav waters of said Columbia river, 
in said way hereby 





igable 
‘Lerritory ; said right of 
granted to said rai a is to the extent of one 
hundred feet in width on each side of said road 
where it may pass over the public lands ; also, 


_all necessary ground, not to exceed five acres 
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at each station, for station buildings, work- 
shops, depots, machine shops, switches, side- 
tracks, turn-tables, and water-stations, 

SEC. Z. fied be it further enacted, That the 


county commissioners of the « 


\\ 


ounty of Walla 

| 7 nr { \ rtor le 
erritoryvo Wasting mn. be. and 
he ri by, 


aid in the 


alla, in the 
thevare authorized and empowered to 
ion of the Walla- Walla and 
Columbia Rive r railroad by ibseribing to the 
capital stock of said Wall Wall a and Colum- 
bia River Railroad Company in the name and 
on behalf of said county of Walla-Walla, and 
by issuing bonds of said connty, payable at 
euch time as said commissioners shall think 
proper, and bearing interest of not more than 
eight per cent. per annum. in payment for said 
stock so by them taken in — railroad com- 
pany, or by issuing bonds, bearing interest as 
aforesaid, asaloan to said company, to be used 
in the construction of said road, or to aid said 
company in the said road by 
the credit of said county in any other manner 
the said commisstoners may think proper: 
Provided, Vhat the said subse ription, La tae 
other aid so given by said commissioners to 
said company shall in no ease exceed the sum 
of three hundred thousand dctlevs : And pro- 
rided further, Vhat the said subseription, loan, 
or other aid, shall have been submitted to the 
been voted for by 


people of said county and 

three fourths of the legal vote cast at an elee- 

tion held for that purpose: And provided fur- 
taken at a special 


ther, Vhat if said vote be 
he the same as pro- 


election, the notice shall 
vided by the laws of said Territory for general 
ciections, 

Sree. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
county commissioners of the county of Walla- 
Walla, in the Territory of Washington, be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and empowered to 
hold as mn, at such times as they 
may des ignate patter twenty days’ publie notice, 
wlich said election shall be 


eonstruct 


construction of 


pe cial electt 


governed by the 
general laws of the Territory upon the subject 


of elections, at which election the aid ta be 


given by said county to said Walla-Walla and 
Columbia River Railroad Company, either by 
subscriptions to stock or othe shall be 
submitted to and be voted upon by the legal 
voters of said county in such manner as said 
commissioners may designate: Provided, That 
this grant is made upon the express condition 
that any effort by said company hereafter to 
land grant, pecuniary 
aid from the United States Government shall 
work a forfeiture of this grant. 
Avrrevep, March 5, 1860, 


‘rwise, 


obtain any subsidy, or 


Char. CXXX.—An Act regulating the Reports 


of National Banking Associations. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in lieu of all reports 
required by section thirty-four of the national 
currency act, every association shall make to 
the Comptroller of the Currency not less than 
five reports during each and every year, ac- 
cording to the form which may be prescribed 
by him, verified by the oath or affirmation of 
the president or cashier of such association, 
and attested by the signature of at least three 
of the directors; which report shall exhibit, in 
detail and under appropriate heads, the re- 
and liabilities of the association at the 
close of business on any past day to be by him 
specitied, and shall transmit such report to the 
Comptroller within five days after the receipt 
of a request or requisition therefor from him ; 
and the report of each association above re- 
quired, in the same form in which it is made 
to the Comptroller, shall be published in a 
newspaper published in the where such 
ition is established, or if there be no 


sources 


place 


NSSOock 


newspaper in the place, then in the one pub- 
lished nearest thereto in the same county, at 
the expense of the association; and such proof 
of publication shall be furnished as may be 
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required bythe Comptroller. And the Comp- 


troller shall have power to call for special re- 
ports from any particular association whenever 
in his judgment the same shall be necessary in 
order to a full and complete knowledge of its 


condition. 


ty 


transmit 


Any association failing to make and 
any sue h report shall be subject toa 
per alty of one hundred dollars for eaeh day 
after five days that such bank shall delay to 

transmit any report as aforesaid ; 
and in ease any association shall delay or re- 
fuse to pay the penalty herein imposed when 
the same shall be assessed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the amount of such penalty 
may be retained by the T'reasurer of the United 
States, upon the order of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, out of the interest, as it may 


, : 
make and 


hecome due to the association, on the bonds | 


deposited with him to secure circulation; and 


all sums of money collected for penalties under | 


this section shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in 
addition to said reports, each national banking 
association shall report to the Comptroller of 
the Currency the amount of each dividend 
declared by said association, and the amount 
of net earnings in excess of said dividends, 
which report shall be made within ten days 
after the declaration of each dividend, and 
attested by the oath of the president or cashier 
of said association, and a failure to comply 
with the provisions of this section shall sub- 


ject such association to the penalties provided 


in the foregoing section. 
Arrrovep, March 3, 1869. 


Cnar. CXXXI.—An Act to establish certain 
Post Roads. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, {| Vhat] the tollowing be, 
and the same are hereby, established post 
roads: 

ALABAMA, 


From Greenville, via Talluka, Cook's Store, 


SIONAL GLOBE 


| ersdale, and Red House, 


————-  - 


From Lake City, via Neumansyville, to ¢ 

ville. 
ILLINOIS, 

From Sterling to Yorktown. 

From Winnebago Depot to Fountaing 

l'rom Carmargo, via Miller's Store, to 
Point City. 

INDIANA. 

From Lebanon, via Dover, to Cray¢ 
ville. 

rom Pine Village, via Petersburg, to Ox¢ 

From Leavenworth,via Sulphur Wy 
etta, Moster’s Ridge, and Adyeville, to | 
nand, 

From Hazelton to Petersburg. 

Krom Knightstown,via Elizabeth City, Mq; 
kleville, and. Ovid, to Anderson. , 

From Stockwell, via Potato 
Clouser’s Mill, to Linden. 

rom Frankfort to King’s Corners, 

I rom Indianapolis, via Spring Valley, Laud. 

to Wave 3 


Hall, 


Creek and 


From Amo, via Stilesville, Ieminen 


| and Alaska, to Quincey. 


Rutledge, New Providence, and Hallsville, to | 


‘Troy. 

Irom Montgomery, via Falkners, Sharps- 
ville, Strata, Argus, and Salsoda, to Rutledge. 

I’'rom Demopolis to Eutaw,. 

Irom Scottsboro to Cottonville. 

I'rom Scottsboro to Salem, in the State of 
Tennessee. 

From Yellow Creek, via Quincey, in Missis- 
sippi, and Okalama, via Red Land, to Ser- 
repta, 

From Eufala, via White Pond, Clopton, and 
Skipperville, to Ozark. 

ARKANSAS. 

Irom Gatewood to Elm Store. 

CALIFORNIA. 

From San Luis Obispo, via Rosaville, Cay- 
ueas, and Moro, to San Simeon. 

From Downieville, via Eureka and Port 
Wine, to Laporte. 

Irom Santa Cruz to Felton. 

Irom San Juan to Castroville. 

l'rom San Juan to New Idria. 

From Tuolumne City, via MeSwain’s Ferry, 
Bear Creek, and Mariposa, to Millerton. 

CONNECTICUT. 

From Norwich, via Greenville, Taft's Vil- 
Occum, and Eagleville, to Hanover. 

rom Stanford. via North Stanford and High 
Ridge, to Pound Ridge, New York. 

DELAWARE. 
l'rom Georgetown to Lewes. 


FLORIDA. 
From Enterprise to Sand Point. 
l'rom ‘Tampa to Clearwater Harbor. 
irom Mellonville to Lake Eustace. 
Irom Alitia to Pine Level. 
From Marianna to Pensacola. 
From Vernon to Econtina. 


lage. 


From Hobbieville, via Buena Vista, to H 
rodsburg. 

l’rom Arcadia to Duck Creek. 

From Hillham, via Butler's Bridge, to Hal 
bert’s Bluff, (Shoals P. O.) 

Irom West Boston to Laconia. 

Irom Rushville to Millroy. 

IOWA, 
I'rom Springfield to Victor. 
From South nglish to Tallyrand. 


From Atlantic, via Lewis and Cora, to 
Sidney. 
Vrom Belle Plain, via West Irving, t 


Waterloo. 
Irom Oskaloosa, via Rosehill and Lancas 


i ter, to Richland. 


From Jefferson, via Add, Van Meter, (late 
Tracy,) and Wintersett, to Afton. 

Irom Centreville to Moulton. 

Irom Ames, via Story City, Lakin’s Grove, 
Rose Grove, and Hamilton, to Belmond. 

Irom Casey, via Fontenelle, to Queen City 

Irom Greenwood to Rockland. 

rom Adel, via Van Meter, to Wintersett. 

KANSAS. 

I'rom Pleasant Grove, via Coyville, Gray 
stone, Guilford, and Verdi, to the mouth « 
Fall river. 

From Humboldt to Guilford. 

From Eldorado to Douglas. 

From Humboldt, via Guilford and I’redonia, 
to Salt Springs. 

From Humboldt, via Bureka, to Eldorad 

From Coyville, via Graystone and Guiltord, 
to Verdi. 

From Guilford to Oswego, via Fort Roac 

Irom Osage Mission, via Fort Roach, to 
Big Hill. 

rom Osage Mission to Crawfordsville. 

‘rom Osage Mission, via Monmouth, 
Pleasant View. 

Front Girard to Pleasant View. 

Irom Eureka to Elk River. 

From Eureka to Eldorado, 

From Canville to Guilford. 

I’rom Clay Centre to Marion 
Abilene. 

From Marion Centre, via Sycamore Springs 
and Eureka, to New Albany. 

From Far West to Diamond Springs. 

From Alma, via Council Grove, to Cotto! 
wood Falls. 

rom Mission Creek to Alma. 

From Dover to Burlingame. 

From Ottawa to Burlingame, via Sac and 
Fox Agency and Valley Brook. ' 

From Garnett, via Centreville and Paris, to 
Blooming Greve. 

Irom Jerome to Avon. 

From Waveland, Via Williamsport and Rich: 
land, to Clinton. 

rom Eudora, via Hesper, to Olathe. 

From Marion Centre, to Wichita. 


=) 


Centre, via 
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From Oswego, via Big Hill, Salt Springs, 
. River, and Douglas, to Wichita. 

, Emporia to Sac and Fox Agency. 

| Burlington, via Madison, to Chelsea. 

m Wilsworth, via EKikhorn, Lindsey, and 
sy Centre, to Parallel. 

m Lake Sibley to Salt Marsh. 


from Medor to Carthage. in Missouri. 
lrom Salt Marsh, via Lake Sibley, to Del- 
| , 


From Osealoosa, via Dimon, to Tonganoxie. 
rom Jones's Crossing, via Vienna, to West- 
‘y reland. 
~ From White 
tawka. 

bP rom Effingham, via Holton, to Saint Mary's 
Mission. 

From Springdale to Oscaloosa. 

From Osaukee to Mount Ilorence. 

From Fort Scott, via Cato, Monmouth, and 
Millersburg, to Chetopa. 

From Humboldt, via Newport, to Chetopa. 

‘rom Chetopa, via Westralia and Big Hill, 
¢ » Coyville . 

From Wetmore to Albany. 

From Washington, Kansas, to Jenkins’s 
Mills, Nebraska. 


Cloud, via Hiawatha, to Ne- 


KENTUCKY, 
From Flumgravy, via Plummer’s 
and Pine Grove, to Upper Tygart. 


Landing 


MAINE. 
From Portland to North Windham. 
Irom Sedgwick to Brooklyn. 
From Camden, via Centre and Lincolnville, 
Belmont. 

From Bucksport, via North Penobscot, to 
Castine. 

Irom Robert Dagget’s, via Danforth Mills, 
to South Weston. 

l'rom Springfield Corner to a 

From Portland, via Duckpond, 
Windham. 

rom Haneock to Crabtree’s 

MARYLAND. 

rom Perrymansville to Booth Bay Hill. 
om Saint Leonard, via Lisby’s Store, to 
Creek. 
l'rom West River to Lancaster. 
rom Newburg to Tompkins. 


o North 


Point. 
i 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
l'rom Hanover, via East Pembroke, to 
Marshfield. 
MICHIGAN. 


rom Mackinaw, via Mackinac and School- 
craft counties, to Escanaba. 
from Millbrook, via Sherman City, to Cold- 


water, 


rom Frankenlust to Wenona. 

rom West Ogden to Robertson’s Corners. 

l'rom Marion Centre to Wichita. 

"rom West Ogden to Ogden Centre. 

‘rom Marquette to Minessing or Grand 
Island 
) E> ill. 

l'rom Benzonia, via Platte and Empire, to 
G Arbor. 

na Big Rapids to Cook’s Station. 

l'rom Lakeview to Millbrook. 

rom Millbrook to Coldwater. 

‘rom Escanaba, via Masons, to Minessing. 

l'rom Luketon, via New Troy, to Three 
Oaks. 
. l'rom Ellington, via Granttownship, to Lake 
luron, 

From Fenn’s Mills to Manlius. 

MARYLAND. 


F rom Philopolis, via Belfast, Mount Carmel, 
slack Rock, and Trenton, to Upperco. 
_ From Lauraville, via Halberton, to Jerusa- 
lem Mills, 
MINNESOTA. 


l'rom Waseca, via Woodville, Otisco, Rich- 


‘and, Hartland, and Freeborn, to Albert Lea. 


'rom Glencoe, via Koniska and Silver Lake, 


to Lake Howard. 


From Redwing to Ellsworth, Wisconsin. 
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From Glenwood, via Isaac Thorson’s Hazel 
Lake, Six-mile Timber, Big — and Chip- 
pewa Crossing, to Chippewa C 

From Rushford, via Bratt ata Highland, 
and Lenora, to Eliota. 

From Lanesboro to Chatfield. 

rom Lanesboro to | ton 

Krom Hutchinson, via C 
and Lake Lilian, to Granite Falls. 

rom Lynn to Port Dakota. 

‘rom Osakes, via River Dale, Spruce Creek, 
Parker's Prairie, Leaf Mountains, to Otter 
Tail City. 

From Moore's Prairie,via section thirty-four, 
township one hundred and nineteen, range 
twenty-nine, to Rice Lake. 

From Yellow Medicine to a point along the 
Yellow Medicine river in township number one 
hundred and fourteen, range forty-one, of the 
fifth principal meridian. 
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From New Ulm, via Leavenworth, to Lake || 


Shetek. 
‘rom Mankato, via Sterling, to Mapleton. 
NEBRASKA. 

From Nebraska City, via Rich’s Ford, Hel- 

ena, Bryson, and Hooker, to Beatrice. 
MISSOURI. 

From La Plata to Sticklerville. 

’rom Edina, via Millport, Sand Hill,Greens- 
burg, and Pleasant Retreat, to Memphis. 

From Fredericksburg, via New P coekieiin. 
Oshena, to Linn. 

rom New Madrid, via Mount Pleasant, 
Weaverville, and Clarkton, to Kennett. 

From Bigelow to Maryville. 

Irom King C ity, via Mount Pleasant, Alan- 
thus, and Isad. yore, to Platteville, Lowa. 

From Herman, Drake, Owensville, Ca- 
naan, and High it to Rolla. 

a rom C arrollton,vm Shootm: in Ridge, Bridge 
Creek, and Bedford, to Laclede. 

Irom Harrisonville, via Eve rrett, West Point, 
and Blooming Grove, to Mound City. 

From Harrisonville to Blooming Grove, in 
Kansas. 

Irom Versailles to Tuckerville. 

Irom Bigelow, via North Pointand Graham, 
to Maryville. 

NEW JERSEY. 

From Elwood to Butsto. 

NEVADA. 

From Cortez to Gravely Ford. 

From Wadsworth, via Sullwater, to I 
worth. 

Irom Argenta to Austin. 

From Elko, via Hamilton and Tesoro, to 
Sherman. 

From Twin river, via Silver Peal, to Pal- 
metto. 

From Palmetto toa point intersecting the 
Aurora and Silver Peak route in Fish Lake 
valley. 

From Austin to Hamilton. 

From Wadsworth, AF ort Churchill, to Pine 
Grove. 

From Hamilton, via Troy, to Grant District. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

From Newport, via Mill Village and East 

Lempsier, to Washington. 
NEW YORK. 

From Schenectady, via Rynex Corners, to 
Mariaville. 

From Bristol Centre to South Bristol. 

From Milford to Cherry Valley. 

From Colton to South Colton. 

From Centreville to Pike 

From Birdsell to Whitney’s Crossing. 

From Angelica to West Almond. 

From West Almond to Almond. 

From North Almond to Arkport 

From Cuba to New Hu 1dson. 

From Belmont to Philip’s Creek. 


1 
vii 


I'rom Horseheads to Sullivansville. 

From Horseheads to Breesport. 

From 
New Albion, to Cattarangus. 


tandolph, via Conewango, Leon, and || 
| Creek. 


war? 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


From Pollockville, via Pelo Alto, to Swans- 


boro. 


From Wades} Vis a Creek, Long 
Pin * Oro, \\ hite’s Store ° nd P ( 1p lar Hil l, to 
Wad sl 

rom Wadesboro, via Diamond Hill, Ken- 


and Candle’s Mill, to Wades- 


Ore, 


dall’s Tanyard 
boro. 

l’rom Wadesboro to Mangum. 

I'rom Troy to Bostick’s Mills. 

From White Hall to Rosindale. 

l’rom Waynesville to Clifton, in Tennessee. 

OHIO, 

Irom Dinsmore to Fryburg. 

From Caldwell, via HlHohman’s Store, Middle 
Creek, and Crumtoun, to Harrietsville. 

From Berlinville to Norwalk. 

From Macon to Leipsie. 

From Greencastle to Royalston. 

Irom Laneaster to Outville. 

From Beverly to Moscow Mills. 

rom Roundhead, via Belle Centre and 
Northwood, to Rushsylvania, 

rom Cedar Mills, via Wamsley’s, to Min- 
eral Springs. 

From New England to Coolville. 


OREGON, 


Irom Roseburg to Randolph. 
Irom Lewisville, via King’s 


Valley, Blod- 


gett’s Valley, and Saquina Bay, to Elk City. 


| wayboro, in South (¢ 


From Elk City, via Philomath and Corvallis, 
to Lewisville. 

l'rom Humbold Basin, via Amelia City, E1 
Dorado City, Clarksville, te Express Ranch. 

l'rom Albany, via Lebanon, Sweet Home 
Valley, Camp Polk, Crooked River, Ochaco 
Valley, to Mountain House. 

From Dallas, by Salt Creek and Hall's, to 
Grande Ronde, in Washington Territory. 

l’rom Steilacoom to Tecoma. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

[From] Townville, via Troy Centre, to Plum. 

l’'rom Brady's Bend, via Baldwins, North 
Hope, and Hooker, to Browningtown. 

Irom Saint Mary’s to Kersey. 

Irom Drake’s Mills, via Cummings Corners 


| and Draketown, to McLane. 


From Wellersburg, via Southampton Mills, 
Mount Healthy, New Baltimore, New Buena 
Vista, to Shellsburg. 

I’rom Lysburg, via London, to Wolf Creek. 

Irom Parker Station to Curlsville. 

From Shane’s Landing to Custards. 

I'rom Meshoppen, via Keiserville, to Linn. 

From York Sulphur Springs to Latimer. 

Irom Titusville to Morris’s Corners. 

From Lewisburg, via Kelley Point, to Buffalo 
Cross Road 

RHODE ISLAND. 
From Crosses Mills to Carolina Mills. 
SOUTIL CAROLINA. 

From Tair Bluff, in North Carolina, to Con- 

sarolina. 

From Georgetown to Conwayboro. 

l’rom Lexington to Pine Ridge. 
TENNESSEE. 

From Bell’s Station, via Cageville and 

Friendship, to Dyersburg. 

From Altamont to Tracey City. 

From Gorman’s Depot, via Newport, to Par- 

ttsville. 

VERMONT. 
From West Bridgewater to Plymouth. 
From West Burke to West Charleston. 
VIRGINIA. 

From Lebanon, via Head of McClure Creek, 
Sanders’s Mills, Calender Pewtherers, Wise 
county, Holly Creek, and Osborn’s Gap, in the 
Cumberland mountains, to Piketon, Kentucky. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


From Parkersbu g, via Valley Mills, to Bull 
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WISCONSIN. 

l'rom Maiden Rock to Brookville. 

from Menomonee, via New Haven, Flem- 
ing, to Erie Corners. 

rom Black Ntiver lalls, via Alma Centre, 
to tau Claire. 

l’rom Tomah to Black River Falls. 

rom Chippewa Falls, via Bloomer, Cook's 
Valley, and Eighteen Mile Creek, to Menom- 
oOneec. 

l'rom Winnecome to Poysippi. 

l’'rom Sheboygan,via Hikaand Mann's Land 
ing, to Manitowoc. 

lhrom Weyauwega to Baldwin 

IDAHO TERRITORY. 

From Buisé City, via Middletown, Keeney’s 
Ferry, El Dorado City, and Clarksville, to 
Baker City, in Oregon. 

rom M: aggie Creek, 
City, to Boisé City. 

Irom Lewiston to elk City 
via Warren's Camp, to 


Nevada, via Silver 


From Placerville, 
Flore nce. 

‘rom Spokane Bridge to Lewiston. 

l’'rom Tloreuce to Washington. 

rom Silver City to Oro. 

rom Walla: Walla, in Washington Terri- 
tory, via Lewiston, to Helena, Montana. 
From Ilorence to Warren’s Diggings. 
rom Rocky Bar to Atlanta. 
rom Boisé City, via Leesburg, 
nock City, Montana. 


Salmon City, 


MONTANA TERRITORY. 

from Radersburg to Willow Creek. 
rom Iclena,via Copperopolis, to Merschell. 
rom Jefferson Bridge to Silver Star. 
rom Virginia City, via Twin Bridges, 


ester, 


Roch- 
Silver Star, German Gulch, and French 
Gulch, to Deer Lodge City. 

Krom Missoula Mills to Frenchtown. 

rom Stormsville to In-Poh. 

COLORADO TERRITORY. 

‘rom Denver,via Mount Vernon, Hayward's 
hianch, Pollgate, ldaho, Empire, to C _orgetown. 

rom Denver, via Little’s Mills, Keystone, 
Bear Canon, Glen Grove, to Colorado City. 

from Canon City, via South Arkansas, to 
Fairplay. 

rom 
Sagauche. 


South 


Arkansas, via Garabaldi, to 


‘rom Badito, via West Mountain Valley, to | 


Fort Garland. 

Krom Colorado City, via Fairplay, to Ham- 
ilton, in Park county. 

l’rom Pueblo, via Rock Cafion Bridge, Cris 
well’s Ranch, to Dotson’s Ranch. 

l’rom Pueblo, on south side of the Arkansas 
river, via Blant’s Ranch, to Fort Reynolds. 

rom Golden City, via Mount Vernon, to 
Union City. 

l’'rom Georgetown to Breckinridge. 

From Datham, via Boyd's Crossing and 
Princeton, to Thompson. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 

From Vancouver, via Fourth Plain, Lacka- 
mas, and Fern Prairie, to Washingal. 

Approvep, March 3, 1869, 


Cuar. CX NX X11.—An Actto authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to place at the disposal of the 
Nea ational Lincoln Monument Association, at 
Springtield, Ulinois, damaged and captured 
Ordnance, 

Bette nacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress asse embled, That the Secre tary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to place at the disposal of the National Lin- 
coln Monument Aawoeiat ion, at Springtield, 
Illinois, sach damaged and captured bronze 
and brass guns and ordnance as may be 


required, out of which to east the princips al | 


figures to be incorporated into said structure ; 
s said material to be delivered to said associa- 
tion at Springfield, Illinois. 

APPROVED, March 3, 1869. 


Se — 
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Law 8 of the United States. 


‘NXXITT.—An Act in relation to Addi- 
tional Bounties, and for other purposes. 

De itenacte Ihy the Nenate and ITovrse of Rep- 
f sof the United States of America in 


resentative 


Cuar. ¢ 


Cc nedre SSE mbled, ‘| hat when a soldier's dis- 
charge states that he is discharged by reason 


or ‘‘expiration of term of service,’’ he shall 
be held to have completed the full term of his 
enlistment and entitled to bounty accordingly. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
widow, minor children, or parents in the order 
named, of any soldier who shall have died, 
after being honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States, shall be 
entitled to receive the additional bounty to 
which such soldier would be entitled if living, 
under the provisions of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth sections of an act entitled ‘* An act mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the 
thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and 
for Other purposes,’’ approved July twenty- 
eight, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and the 
said provisions of said act shall be so construed. 
Sec. 3. And de it further enacted, 


That all | 


SSLON AL GL nia 


nee, and one of their numbs 


the members of ; 


‘Government for the year ending June | 


claims for the additional bounties granted in | 


sections twelve and thirteen of the act of July 
twenty-eight, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
shall, after the first of May next, be adjusted 
and settled by the accounting oflicers of the 
‘Treasury under the provisions of said act ; and 
all such claims as may on the said first of May 
be remaining in the office of the Paymaster 
General unsettled shall be transferred to the 
Second Auditor of the Treasury for settlement. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all 
claims for bounty under the provisions of the 
act cited in the foregoing section shall be void, 
unless presented in ‘due form prior to the first 
day of December, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine. 
Aprrovep, March 3, 1869. 


Cnap.CXXX1V. 
Masonic Mutnal Relief 
District of Columbia.”’ 


Association of the 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatlives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That William Mertz, Ed- 
ward Edwards, Thomas B. Campbell, A. C. 
Adamson, John J. Callahan, A. T. Dessau, 
John McClellan, E. H. Atkins, Richard Good- 
art, Thomas Rishton, C. H. Dickson, T. D. 
Winter, H. V. Cole, H. Donahue, 
H. Graham, M. A. Watson, W. 
Thomas Dowling, R. B. 
Lee, Charles H. 


D. Chase, 
Tompkins, James O. 


hereinafter declared, be, and they are hereby, 
incorporated and made a body politic and cor- 
porate by the name of ‘* The Masonic Mutual 
Relief Association of the District of Colum- 
bia,’ and by that name may sue and be sued, 
plead and be impleaded, in any court of law 


Kern, and Robert Ball, and | 
their successors, to be elected in the manner | 





Thomas || 


of money me to th 
( 





_[March 3, 
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ary, who shali also be secretary of the aoe = 
tion, and one of their number as treasurer. 
shall give bonds with s surety to said eo; 
tion in such sum as the said board of dire 
may require for the faithful discharge of 
trust. A majority of the directors shall {,-, 
a quorum for the transaction of business: a, 
in case of a vacancy in the board of directors 
by death, resignation, or otherwise, of any 
director, the vacancy occasioned thereby sh all 
be filled by the pees directors from among 
aid society, who shall ser, 
until rs next alee election. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, Tha m 
directors shall have full power to make and 
prescribe such by-laws, rules, and regu); ition 
as they shall deem needful and proper for +), 
disposition and management of the fends, 5 proy 
erty, and effects of the society or corp Oratic n. 
not contrary to this charter or to the laws of 
the United States: and they shall have power 


} 
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| to alter or amend the same as the interests , of 
| the corporation, in their opinion, may requ 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, Vhat the 
said board of directors shall be capable of ta 
ing and holding the funds, property, and effects 
of said corporation, which funds, property, or 
effects shall never be divided among the mem 
bers of the said society or corporation, bu 
shall descend to their successors, duly elected 
in the manner heretofore specified, for 
promotion of the principles of the said cor, 
ration and the benevolent purposes of 
society which they represent. But this pr 
vision shall not prevent the said board of 
directors from carrying out the prince — 5 of 
the society or corporation, viz: the immediate 
payment to the widow, orphans, heir, assign: 
or legatee of a deceased member as many d 
lars as there are members in good standing 
the books of the corporation. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That this 


J | act may be altered, amended, or repealed 
—An Actto Incorporate * The | 


the pleasure of the Congress of the United 
States of America. 
APPROVED, March 3, 1869. 


Char. CXXNV.—An Act in reference to cer: 
tifying Checks by National Banks. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand House of ly 
resentatives of the United States of Americai 
Congress assembled, That it shall be unlaw! 
for any officer, clerk, or agent of any nation r 
bank to certify any check drawn upon sail 
bank unless the person or company drawing 
said check shall have on deposit in said bank 
at the time such check is certitied an amount 
amount specified in such 
check ; and any check so certified by duly 
authorized officers shall be a good and vali | 


| obligation against such bank ; and any ollicer, 


or equity of competent jurisdiction, and may | 


have and use « common seal, and be entitled 
to use and exercise all the powers, rights, and 
privileges incident to such corporation. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
particular business and objects of such society 
or corporation shall be to provide and main- 
tain a fund tor the benefit of the widow, er- 
phans, heir, assignee, or legatee of a deceased 
member immediately upon proof of such death. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 


number of directors or managers to manage 


the same shall be twenty-two, who shall be | 


elected by the members of said society or cor- 
poration, at their annual meeting on the second 
Luesday of Novemberin each year, from among 
themselves, who shall hold their office for one 
year 
qualified totake their places as directors; and 
the said directors shall elect one of their num- 


ber to be president of the board, who shall | 


also be president of the corporation or society, 
and shall elect one of their namber as vice 


and uptit others are duly elected and | 


clerk, or agent of any national bank violsung 

the provisions of this act shall subject such 

bank to the habilities and proceedings ont 

part of the Comptroller as provided for in sec: 

tion fifty of the national banking law, approves 

June third, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 
Arproveb, March 3, 1869. 


Cuar. CXXXVI.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled ‘* An Act to exempt certain Manu 
facturers from Internal Tax, and for other 
purposes,’ approved March thirty-first eight 
een hundred and sixty-eight. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and Houseof le 
resentatives of the United States of America | 
Congress assembled, That the act to exempt 
certain manufacturers from internal tax, a0 
for other purposes, approved March thirty-one 
eighteen hundred and _ sixty-eight, be, al 


| hereby i is,amended in the second section thereo! 

so as to remit all taxes upon naval machinery 

which had not accrued prior to the first day 0! 

April, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 
ApproveD, March 3, 1869. 
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Cuar. CNXXVII.—An Act relating to Cap 
; made by Admiral Farragut’s Fleet in 
he Mississippi river in May, (1862,) eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, [two. ] 


iit 


Re it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
yeeentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the vessels attached 
r connected with Admiral Farragut’s fleet 

the river Mississippi which participated in 
the opening of that river and which resulted 
in the capture of New Orleans in the month 
of May, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and 
which by law would have been entitled to 
prize money in the captures made by said ves- 
sels, shail now be entitled to the benetits of 
the prize laws in the same manner as they 
would have been had the district court for the 
eastern district of Louisiana been then open 
and the captures made by said vessels had been 
libeled therein; and any court of the United 
States having admiralty jurisdiction may take 
and have cognizance of all eases arising out of 
said captures, and the same proceedings shall 
be had therein as in other cases of prize. 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 


shares in such captures awarded to the oflicers 
and men entitled to prize shall be paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Approved, March 38, 1860, 


Cuar. CRXXVIII.—An Act explanatory of 
the Actentitled *‘An Act declaring the Title 
to Land Warrants in certain cases.’ 

Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the act entitled ‘*An 

act declaring the title to land warrants in cer- 

tain cases,’’ approved June third, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, be so construed and 
applied as to authorize the legal representatives 
of deceased claimants whose claims were filed 
prior to their decease to file the proof neces- 
sary to perfect the same. 

Arprovep, March 3, 1869, 


Cuar. CXXXIX.—An Actto establish a Bridge | 


across the East River, between the cities of 
Brooklyn and New York, in the State of 
New York, a Post Road. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the bridge across the 
East river, between the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, in the State of New York, to be 
constructed under and by virtue of an act of 
the Legislature of the State of New York, en- 
titled **An act to incorporate the New York 
Bridge Company, for the purpose of construct- 


between the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn,’ passed April sixteenth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, is hereby declared to be, when 
completed in accordance with the aforesaid law 
of the State of New York, a lawful structure 
and post road for the conveyance of the mails 
of the United States: Provided, That the said 
bridge shall be so constructed and built as not 
to obstruct, impair, or injuriously modify the 
1avigation of the river; and in order to secure 
a compliance with these conditions, the com- 
pany, previous to commencing the construction 
of the bridge, shall submit to the Secretary of 
War a plan of the bridge, with a detailed map 
of the river at the proposed site of the bridge, 
and for the distance of a mile above and below 
the site, exhibiting the depths and currents at 
all points of the same, together with all other 
information touching said bridge and river as 
tay be deemed requisite by the Secretary of 
War to determine whether the said bridge, 
When built, will conform to the prescribed 
conditions of the act, not to obstruct, impair, or 
iujuriously modify the navigation of the river. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed, upon receiving said plan and map and 
other information, and upon being satistied that 


<p = , 
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a) 


a bridge built on such plan and at said locality 
will conform to the prescribed conditions of 
this act, not to obstruct, impair, or injuriously 
modify the navigation of said river, to notify 
the said company that he approves the same ; 
and upon receiving such notification the said 
company may proceed to the erection of said 
bridge, conforming strictly to the approved 
a and location. But until the Secretary of 
Var approve the plan and location of said 
bridge, and notify said company of the same in 
writing, the bridge shall not be built or com- 
menced; and should any change be made in 
the plan of the bridge during the progress of 
the work thereon, such change shall be subject 


likewise to the approval of the Secretary of | 


| War. 


Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That Con- 
gress shall have power at any time to alter, 
amend, or repeal this act. 

Aprrovep, March 3, 1869. 

Cuar. CXL.—An Act respecting the Organiza- 
tion of Militia in the States of North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so much of the act 
entitled ** An act making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the year ending June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, aud 
for other purposes,’’ approved March two, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, as prohibits 
the organization, arming, or calling into ser 
vice of the militia forces in the States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tlorida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas, be, and the same is 


| hereby, repealed. 


APPROVED, March 3, 1869. 





Cuar. CXLI.—An Act further to provide for 
giving Effect to Treaty Stipulations between 
this and Foreign Governments for the Iix- 
tradition of Criminals. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That whenever any person 
who shall have been delivered by any foreign 


| Government to an agent or agents of the United 


States for the purpose of being brought within 
the United States and tried for any crime of 
which he is duly accused, the President shall 
have power to take all necessary measures for 
the transportation and safe-keeping of such 
accused person, and for his security against 
lawless violence, until the final conclusion of 


| his trial for the crime[s]} or offenses specified 
ingand maintaining a bridge over the East river | 


in the warrant of extradition, and until his 
final discharge from custody or imprison- 
ment for or on account of such crimes or 
offenses, and for a reasonable time thereafter. 
And it shall be lawful for the President, or 
such person as he may empower for that pur- 
pose, to empluy such portion of the land or 
naval forces of the United States, or of the 
militia thereof, as may be necessary for the 
safe-keeping and protection of the accused as 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any 
person duly appointed as agent to receive in 
behalf of the United States the delivery by a 
foreign Government of any person accused of 
crime committed within the jurisdiction of 
the United States and to convey him to the 
place of his trial, shall be, and hereby is, 


' vested with all the powers of a marshal of the 


United States in the several districts through 
which it may be necessary for him to pass with 
such prisoner, so far as such power is requisite 
for his safe- keeping. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it 
any person or persons shall knowingly and 
willfully obstruct, resist, or Oppose such agent 
in the execution of his duties, or shall rescue, 
or attempt to rescue such prisoner, whether in 
the custody of the agent aforesaid, or of any 


Jad 
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marshal, sheriff, jailer, or other officer or per- 
son to whom his custody may have lawfully 
been committed, every person so knowingly 
and willfully offending in the premises shall, 
on conviction thereof before the district or 
circuit court of the United States for the dis- 
trict in which the offense was committed, be 
fined not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
imprisoned not exceeding one year. 
AprroveD, March 3, 1869. ~ 


Cuar. CXLILT.—An Act to provide for the 
Execution of Judgments in Capital Cases. 
Be itenacte dby the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United Slates of America in 

Congress assembled, That whenever a judg- 

ment of death has been, or shall hereatter be, 

rendered in any court of the United States, 
and the ease has been, or shall hereafter be, 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United 

States by appeal or writ of error, in pursu- 

ance of law, it shall be the duty of the court 

rendering such judgment, by order of court, 
to postpone the execution thereof from 
time to time and from term to term until the 
mandate of the Supreme Court in such case 
shall have been received and entered upon the 
records of the lower court; and in case such 
judgment is aflirmed by the Supreme Court, 
it shall be the duty of the court rendering the 
original judgment to appoint a day for the 
execution thereof; and in case of reversal by 
the Supreme Court, such further proceedings 
shall be had in the lower court as the Supreme 
Court may direct. 
Approveb, March 3, 1869. 


Cuar. CXLITI.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled “‘An Act granting Lands to the 
State of Oregon to aid in the construction 
of a Military Road from Eugene City to the 
Eastern Boundary of said State.’’ 

Whereas by an act granting lands to the 
State of Oregon to aid in the construction of 
au military road from Eugene City to the east- 
ern boundary of said State, approved July 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and 
whereas the time designated for the comple- 
tion of said road expires on the second day of 
July, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine: There- 
fore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Yhat the time for the 
completion of said road be, and hereby is, 
extended to the second day of July, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one. 

Approvep, March 3, 1869. 


Cuar. CXLIV.—An Act amendatory of the 
Act providing for the Sale of the Arsenal 
Grounds at St. Louis and Liberty, Missouri, 
and for other purposes, approved July 
twenty-five, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight. 

Be itenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so much of the third 
section of the act providing for the sale of the 
arsenal grounds at Saint Louis and Liberty, 
Missouri, and for other purposes, approved 
July twenty-five, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, as grants to the city of Saint Louis the 
westernmost six acres of the tract ot ground 
occupied by the Saint Louis arsenal, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed, so tar as it desig- 
nates the part of said tract so granted ; and in 
lieu of said westernmost six acres there shall 
be granted to said city, for the purposes and 
conditions expressed in said act, 
other six acres of said tract, to be designated 
by the Secretary of War; and that the period 
limited in said act for the erection of the 
monument therein contemplated to be erected 
shall be considered as commencing at the time 
when the Secretary of War shall have desig- 
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. . . | 
nated the six acres of said tract to be granted | 
Provided, however, Vhat no part | 


to said « ity : 

of the said six acres shall be 

Saint Louis and [ron Mountain railroad, 
Arprovep, March 3, 1569. 


Cuar. CXNLV.—An Act to amend an Act enti- 
tled **An Act to provide a Natfonal Cur- 
rency secured by a Pledge of United States 
Bonds, and to provide for the Circulation 
and Redemption thereof,’ by extending 
certain Penalties to Accessories. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That every person who 
shall aid or abet any oflicer or agent of any 
association in doing any of the acts enumer- 
ated in section fifty-two of an act entitled “An 
act to provide a national currency secured by 
a pledge of United States bonds, and to pro 
vide for the circulation and redemption there- 
of,’ approved February twenty-fifth, eighteen 
anlaoh and sixty-three, with intent to defraud 
or deceive, shall be liable to the same punish- 
ment therein provided for the principal. 

Arrrovep, March 3, 1869, 


Cuar. CNLVI.—An Act relating to the Metro- 
politan Railroad Company. 

Pe it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company, in the District of Colum- 
bia, be, and is hereby, allowed five years from 
and after the passage of this act for the com- 
pletion of its line of street railways, authorized 
by the acts of July first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, and March third, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five, anything contained in said acts 
or any other act to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Arrrovep, March 3, 1869, 

Cuar. CXNLVIT.—An Act to regulate Elections 
in Washington and Idaho Territories. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That elections in the Ter- 
ritories of Washington and Idaho for Delegates 
to the House of Representatives of the Forty- 
Second Congress shall be held on the first 
Monday of June, anno Domini eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, and afterward biennially on 
the first Monday of June; and such officers in 
said Territories as are now elected at the same 
time with their Delegates shall be elected for 
othces thereafter to be filled at the times herein 
specified, unless otherwise provided by the laws 
of said Territory. 

Arprovep, March 8, 1869, 


Cuar. CNLVILE.—An Act relating tothe Time 
for finding Indictments in the Courts of the 
United States in the late Rebel States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the time tor finding 
indictments in the courts of the United States 
in the late rebel States for offenses cognizable 
by said courts, and which may have been com- 
mitted since said States went into rebellion, be, 
and hereby is, extended for the period of two 
years from and after [the time when] said 
States are or may be restored to representation 
in Congress: lrovided, however, That the pro- 
visions hereof shall not apply to treason or 
other politicals offenses. 

Arvrrovep, March 3, 1869, 


Cuar. CN LIX.—An Act relating to the Proof 
of Wills in the District of Columbis 

Be it enacied by the Senate and Heuse of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Conaress assembled, That whenever a will of 


selected east of | 
the western line of the groand occupied by the | 


| deposition when returned to said court shall be 
| received therein as competent evidence, and 
| have the same force and effect as if said wit- 


| testifying in said court: Provided, That in all 





| the construction of a military wagon-road from 
the navigable waters of Coos bay to Roseburg, 
| alternate sections of publie lands, designated 


| in width on each side of said road: Provided, 
| That the lands hereby granted shall be exclu- 


| and to no other purpose, and shall be disposed 


| further, That the grant of lands hereby made 





/ manner as the State of Oregon may prescribe. 


| State of Oregon is authorized to locate and use 

| in the construction of said road an additional 
amount of public lands, not previously reserved 

| to the United States nor otherwise disposed of, 

/and not exceeding six miles in distance from | 
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codicil shall be exhibited for probate to the 
orphans’ court of the District of Columbia, if 
any of the witnesses to the same shall reside 
outside of said District, or be temporarily ab- 
sent therefrom atthe time when said will or 
codicil shall be so exhibited for probate, it 


| shall and may be lawfui for said court to issue 


upon personal notice of not less than twenty 

days to all parties in interest, a commission to | 
one Or more competent persons, to take the | 
deposition of such absent witness or witnesses, 

in such form as said court may prescribe, touch- | 
ing the execution of such will or codicil, and 
the competency of the testator or testatrix, at 
the time of the execution thereof, and such 


ness or witnesses were personally present and 


such cases the original will or codicil shall 
accompany such commission, and be exhibited 


| to the witnesses so testifying. 


Arrrovep, March 3, 1869, 
eet 


Cuap. CL.—An Act granting Lands to the 
State of Oregon to aid in the Construction | 
of a Military Wagon-Road from the navi- | 
gable waters of Coos Bay to Roseburg, in | 
said State. 
Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United Statesof America in 

Congress assembled, ‘What there be, and hereby 

is, granted to the State of Oregon, to aid in 


by odd numbers, to the extent of three sections | 


sively applied to the construction of said road 
of only as the work progresses: I’rovided 


shall be upon the condition that the lands shall 
be sold to any one person only in quantities 
not greater than one quarter section, and fora 
price not exceeding two dollars and fifty cents 
peracre: And provided further, That any and 
all lands heretofore reserved to the United 
States, or otherwise appropriated by act of Con- 
gress or other competent authority, be, and the 
same are hereby, reserved from the operation of 
this act, except so far asit may be necessary to 


locate the route of said road through the same, || 
in which case the right of way tothe Width of |) 


one hundred feet is granted: And provided | 
Surther, That the grant hereby made shall 
not embrace any mineral lands of the United 
States, or any lands to which homestead or | 
preémption rights have attached. 

| 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the | 
lands hereby granted to said State shail be dis- 
posed of by the Legislature thereof for the 
purpose aforesaid, and for no other; and the 
said road shall be and remain a public high- | 


way for the use of the Government of the || 


United States, free from tolls or other charges | 
for the transportation of any property, troops, 
or mails of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That said 
road shall be constructed with such width, grad- 
uation, and bridge as to permit of its regular | 
use as a wagon-road, and in such other special 





Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 


it, equal to the amount reserved from the oper- 
ation of this act in the first section of the same, | 
to be selected in alternate odd sections, as pro- | 
vided in section first of this act. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That lands | 
hereby granted to said State shall be disposed |! 


{ March 7 


ee 


of only in the following manner, that is to a. 
when the Governor of said State shall een. 
to the Seeretary of the Interior that tey ; 
tinuous miles of said road are completed, 1), 

a quantity of the land hereby granted, yo; . 
exceed thirty sections, may be sold, and so o, 
from iime to time, until said road shall be eo. 
pleted; and if said road is not completed wi;));, 
five years no further sales shall be made, a, 
the lands remaining unsold shall revert to t)\o 
United States: Provided, however, Vhat 4), 
entire amount of public land granted by thjc 
act shall not exceed three sections per mile {0 
each mile actually constructed. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That so 
United States surveyor general for the distric: 
of Oregon shall cause said lands, so granted. 
to be surveyed at the earliest practicable period 
after said State shall have enacted the neces 
sary legislation to carry this act into effeet, 

Approved, March 3, 1869. 


Cuar. CLI.—An Act to define the Fees of 
hKecorder of Deeds and to provide for thp 
appointment of Warden of the Jail in th, 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rey 
resentatives of the.United States of America iy 
Congress assembled, Yhat from and after || 
passage of this act the style of the ‘ register 
of deeds of the District of Columbia” shal] | 
‘‘recorder of deeds of the District of Colum 
bia.”’ 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
legal fees for the services of said recorder of 
deeds shall be as follows, viz: 

The filing, recording, and indexing, or for 
making certified copy of any instrument con 
taining two hundred words or less, fifty cents, 
and fifteen cents for each additional hundred 


| words, to be collected at the time of filing, and 


when the copy is made. 

For each certificate and seal, twenty-liv 
cents. 

lor searching records extending back two 
years or less next preceding current date, 


| twenty-five cents, and five cents for each adi 
_ tional year, to be paid by the party for whom 


the search may be made. 

For recording a town plat, three cents for 
each lot such plat may contain. 

lor recording a plat or survey, five cents for 
each course such survey may contain. 

For filing and indexing any paper required 
by law to be filed in his office, fifteen cents. 

For each examination of title by the party 
or his attorney, fifty cents. 

For taking any acknowledgment, fifty cents. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That al! 
deeds of conveyance, leases, powers of attor- 
ney, and other written instruments required by 
law to be filed and recorded, and all copies of 
instruments and records and certificates au- 


| thorized by law, filed, recorded, made, ani 


certified by William G. Flood, as acting reg's- 
ter of deeds for said District since the death 
of Edward C. Eddie, late register, up to the 
date of the appointment and qualification o! 


| his successor, shall be, and are hereby, declar 


d 
to be legally performed, the same as if the sai 
William G. Flood had been legally appointed 
and qualified as register of deeds. And the 
said William G. Flood is hereby declared to 
be entitled to all the legal fees and emoluments 
of said office for his said services which have 
been hitherto allowed the register of deeds, 
and which accrued during said period. _ 
Sec. 4. Andbe it further enacted, Vhat from 
and after the passage of this act the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia shal! havo 
authority to appoint a suitable person to act as 
warden of the jail of said District, and to re: 
move said otficer whenever in the opinion of 
said court the public interests may require 1h; 
and to fill all vacancies which may occur. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
warden of said jail shall have authority to 
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int such subordinate officers, guards. and 
oyés as are necessary for the proper 
nagement and safe-keeping of prisoners, 
i, now are or may hereafter be authorized 

y law, subject to the appreval of the chief 

istice of said court. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all 
acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
yjsions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Approvep, March 3, 1869. 


Carp. CLI.—An Act to confirm certain Pri- 
vate Land Claims in the Territory of New 
Mexico. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That private land claims 
numbered forty-one, forty-two, forty-four, 
forty-six, and forty-seven, Territory of New 
Mexico, as known and designated by the num- 
bers aforesaid in the reports of the surveyor 

neral of the said Territory and on the books 

the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
be, and the same are hereby, confirmed: DPro- 
rided, That such confirmation shall only be 
construed as a quit-claim on [or] relinquish- 
nt of all title or claim on the part of the 

United States to any of the lands not improved 
by or on behalf of the United States, and not 
including any military or other reservation em- 
braced in either of the said claims, and shall 
not affect the adverse rights of any person or 
persons to the same, or any part or parcel 
thereof, 

Sere. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office shall, 
without unreasonable delay, cause the lands 
embraced in said several claims to be surveyed 
and platted, at the proper expense of the claim- 
ants thereof, and upon the filing of said sur- 
veysand plats in his office he shall issue patents 
for said lands in said Territory which have 
heretofore been confirmed by acts of Congress 
nd surveyed, and plats of such survey filed in 
his ollice as aforesaid, but for which no patents 
have heretofore been issued. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all 

irveys authorized by this act shall conform to 

and be connected with the public surveys of 
the United States in said Territories, so far as 
the same can be done consistently with the 
landmarks and boundaries specified in the sev- 
eral grants upon which said claims are founded: 

Provided, however, That when said lands are 

so confirmed, surveyed, and patented, they 

shall in each case be held and taken to be in 
full satisfaction of all further claims or demands 
against the United States. 

APPROVED, March 3, 1869. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


No. 1.—A Resolution in relation tothe Library 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of Agriculture shall regard the library now 
under his control and in his possession as part 
of the property of the Department of Agricul- 
ture,and he shall retain the same in his charge 
as directed by section three of the act approved 
May fifteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
establishing a Department of Agriculture. 
Approvep, December 15, 1868. 





No. 2.—Joint Resolution donating condemned 
Cannon for the erection of a Monument to 
Major General Kearny. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to furnish such 
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condemned iron cannon as may be required, 

not exceeding four, for the completion of a 

monument at Tivoli, New York. over the re- 

mains of the late Major General Philip Kearny 

and other Union soldiers buried at that place, 

who lost their lives in the late war. 
APPROVED, December 21, 1868, 


No. 3.—Joint Resolution explanatory of the 
Act to create an additional Land Office in the 
State of Minnesota, approved July twenty- 
fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. ~ 
Be itresolved bythe Senateand House of Rep- 

rea ntatives of the United States of Ame rica in 

Congress assembled, That the limits of the land 

district as designated in the act entitled ‘*An 

act to create an additional land district in the 

State of Minnesota,’’ approved July twenty- 

fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, to wit: 

‘All that part of the northwestern land district 

which lies north of township number one hun- 

dred and twenty-four north and west of range 
number thirty-five west of the fifth principal 
meridian,’’ shall be construed to embrace all 
the lands north of township one hundred and 
twenty-four and west of said range thirty-five. 
Aprroven, January 14, 1869, ; 


No. 5.—A Resolution authorizing the Transfer 
of certain Appropriations heretofore made 
for the Publie Printing, Binding, and En- 
graving. 

Ri solved by the Senate and House of Pepre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause the sum of one hundred and 
ninety-four thousand dollars to be transferred 
from the appropriation ‘‘ for paper forthe pub- 
lic printing,’’ contained in the act entitled ‘An 
act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine,’’ approved 
on the twentieth of July, eighteen handred and 
sixty-eight, in aid of the appropriations con- 
tained in the same act for the following pur- 
poses and in the following proportions, to wit: 

lor the publie binding, the sum of one hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars. 

lor lithographing and engraving for the 
Senate and House of Representatives, the sum 
of eighty-four thousand dollars. 

Aprroven, February 9, 1869. 





No. 7.—A Resolution relative to the recent 
Contract for Stationery for the Department 
of the Interior. 

Resolve d by i he Nenate and TTouse of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congre ss assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be directed to annul and cancel the 
contract made by him with Messrs. Dempsey 
and O'Toole for supplying the Department of 
the Interior and the several bureaus aud offices 
thereof with stationery for the fiscal year end- 
ing June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, (under the advertisement issued May 
twenty-five, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. ) 

SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Speaker of the House of Lepresentatives 
B. F. WADE, 
President of the Senate pre tempore. 


Indorsed by the Preswpent: ‘Received 


February 6, 186%."’ 

(Nore py Tne DepantMent or State.—The 
foregoing resolution having been presented to 
the President of the United States for his ap- 
proval, and not having been returned by him to 
the House of Congregs in which it originated 
within the time prescribed by the Constitution 
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of the United States, has become a law with- 

out his approval. ] 

No. &8.—A Resolution respecting the Provis- 
ional Governments of Virgiaia and Texas. 
Re goles l by the Ney rie ati ? Hl wS¢ ofr Repre 

sentatives of the United States of America in 

Cc nqress aSS¢ mble : os | mat the persons now 

holding civil offices in the provisional govern- 


ments of Virginia and Texas, who cannot take 
and subseribe the oath preseribed by the act 
entitled ‘*An act to prescribe an oath of office, 
and for other purposes,”’ approved July 2, 
1862, shall, on the passage of this resolution, 
be removed therefrom ° and it shall be the duty 
of the district commanders to fill the vacancies 
so created by the appointment of persons who 
can take said oath: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this resolution shall not apply to per- 
sons who by reason of the removal of their 
disabilities as provided in the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution shall have qualitied 
for any ollice in pursuance of the act entitled 
**An act prescribing an oath of oflice by per- 
sons from whom legal disabilities shall have 
been removed,’ approved July eleventh, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-eight: And provided 
Jurther, That this resolution shall not take 
effect until thirty days from and after its pas 
sage: And it is further provided, That this 
resolution shall be, and is hereby extended to, 
and made applicable to the State of Mississippi. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Npe whe r of the louse of Represe ntatives. 
B.F. WADE, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 


Indorsed by the Prestpent: ‘Received 


February 6, 1869." 


[Note by tue DerartMent or State.—The 
foregoing resolution having been presented to 
the President of the United States for his ap 
proval, and not having been returned by him to 
the House of Congress in which it originated 
within the time prescribed by the Constitution 
of the United States, has become a law with- 
out his approval. ] 


No. 9.—Joint Resolution directing the En- 
forcement of the Lien upon the Steamer 
** Atlantic.”’ 

Whereas, on the sixth of February, eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine, an agreement in the 
nature of a chattel mortgage was entered into 
between the Secretary of the Navy of the Uni- 
ted States and the assignees of the Collins’ 
contract, by which, after reciting the acts of 
March third, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, 
and August third, eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight aforesaid, and that the assignees of the 
contract had launched two vessels, (the ** At 
lantic’’ and ‘* Pacific,’’ stiil untinished,) and 
had applied for advances under the act, and 
were willing and desirious to secure the repay 
ment or refunding of the same from the annual 
compensation of the said ships by a lien on 

aid ships, it was witnessed that the said as- 
signees bargained, sold and conveyed the said 
two vessels to Prosper M. Wetmore, upon trust; 
that the assignees should retain possession of 
the said vessels and employ them in execution of 
the contract, and if, atter the expiration of one 
year from the commencement of the perform- 
ance of the service under the contract, the as- 
signees should have failed to repay in money, or 
to refund out of one year’s compensation, such 
outstanding balance due and unpaid or unre- 
funded of such advances as the Secretary of 
the Navy might have made prior to the end of 
one year from the commencement of the per- 
formance of the said service, then the said 

Wetmore was, after advertising for six months 

the time and place of sale, to sell the said 

steamships at public auction, and out of the 
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proceeds pay (1) the expenses of the trust, 
2) the balances of advances due the United 
States, and (3) the surplus to the assignees ; 
and whereas the said deed of mortgage 1s still 
binding on the ‘*Atlantic.’’ one of the said 
steamships ; and whereas alarge amount is still 
duc on the said mortgage for expenses incurred 
In executing the trust, which amount it is 
claimed the Government is liable for; and 
whereas the sale of the said steamship * At- 
lantic’’ has been duly advertised according to 
the terms of the mortyuge, but never sold: 
Therefore, 

Be itresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and is hereby, directed to cause the 
trustee named in the said deed of mortgage to 
proceed at once, in such mode as the law and 
deed of mortgage may authorize, to enforce 
the lien upon said steamship ‘* Atlantic,’’ with 
a view tothe immediate payment of the ex- 
penses of the trust, and any other balances 
that may be due and owing upon the said mort- 
gage, 

Arrrovep, February 19, 1869. 


( 


No. 10.-—Joint 
and Oswego Midland Railrozd Company a 
Right of Way across a portion of the Public 
Ground at I’ort Ontario, Oswego, New York, 
for Railroad purposes. 

Be itresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to allow 
to the New York and Oswego Midland Rail- 
road Company a right of way through the pub- 
lic land at Fort Ontario, Oswego, in the State 
of New York, for railroad purposes, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may think the de- 
fenses at that point may require and make 
proper, reserving to the United States the right 
to remove, at the expense of the said company, 
the rails, ties, and other parts of said road, 


whenever the Secretary of War shall direct, | 
without any claim or right of damages on the | 


part of said company. 
Arrrovep, February 19, 1869. 


No. 11.—A Resolution in relation to Coast 


Defense. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the General of the | 


Army and the Admiral of the Navy, or in the 
absence of the Admiral, then the vice admiral, 
be authorized and directed to inquire into the 
utility and practicability of the Ryan-Hitch- 


cock mode of marine fortifications, and that | 
they report to Congress at the next session | 


thereof. 
Averoven February 19, 1869, 


No. 14.—A Resolution proposing an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of both Houses | 


concurring.) That the following article be 
proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which, when ratified by 


three fourths of said Legislatures, shall be valid | 


as part of the Constitution, namely : 
Axric.e XV. 
Section 1. The right of citizens of the Uni- 


ted States to vote shall not be denied or abridged | 
by the United States or by any State on account | 


of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 


Resolution authorizing the | 
Secretary of War to allow to the New York | 


Laws of the United States. 
Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 


enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


SCHUYLER COLFAX, 


Spe aker of the House of Repre sentatives. 
B. FE. WADE, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
Attest: 


Evwp. MePuerson, 

Cl rk of llouse of Representatives. 
Gro. C. Gorman, 

Sec’ y of Senate U.S, 


Received at Department of State February | 


27, 186%. 


No. 15,—Joint Resolution gra[n]ting the Con- | 


sent of Congress provided for in section ten 


of the Actincorporating the Northern Pacific | 
Railroad Company, approved July second, | 


eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 


Be itresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That the consent of the 
Congress of the United States is hereby given 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to 
issue its bonds, and to secure the same by 
mortgage upon its railroad and its telegraph 
line, for the purpose of raising funds with 
which to construct said railroad and telegraph 
line between Lake Superior and Puget sound, 
and also upon its branch to a point at or near 
Portland, Oregon; and the term ‘* Puget 
sound,’’ as used here and in the act incorpor- 
ating said company, is hereby construed to 
mean all the waters connected with the straits 
of Juan de Fuca within the territory of the 
United States. 
Arrroveby Marc’ 1, 1869. 


No. 16.—Joint Resolution in relation to the 
Meeting of the House of Representatives at 
the First Session of the Ll orty-First Con- 
gress. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Thatthe time for the first 
regular meeting of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Lorty-lirst Congress be, and is 
hereby, postponed from twelve o'clock merid- 
ian. on the fourth day of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, tothe hour of three o’ clock 
in the afternoon of the said day. 

Arrrovep, March 1, 1869. 





No. 17.—Joint Resolution in regard to the 
Publication of Postal Conventions made with 
Foreign Countries. 

Be it resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
State be authorized and directed to cause the 
several postal conventions made with foreign 
countries, under the provisions of the act of 
March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
or which may hereafter be made, to be pub- 
lished in the same manner, and upon the same 
terms, as is prescribed for the publication of 
the treaties and laws of the United States. 

Arprovenb, March 1, 1869. 

No. 19.—A Resolution providing for the Re- 
porting and Publication of the Debates in 
Congress. 











Be it resolved bythe Senate and Houseof Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of Americain 


7 or ove e | 
Congress assembled, That the joint Commit- | ; € 
| alterations of said bridge. 


tee of Congress on Public Printing is hereby 
authorized to contract, on behalf of the Gen- 
eral Government, with Rives and Bailey for 
the reporting and publication of the debates 


in Congress for the term of two years, on and | 


from the fourth day of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine: Provided, That, before 
the United States shall be calledon to pay for 
any reporting or publication of the debates, 
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the accounts therefor shall be submitted to +). 
joint Committee on Public Printing, o, . 
such other oflicer or oflicers of Congress « 
they may designate, and on their or his 2yy,,.. 
bation thereof, as being in all respects ac 208 \ 
ing to the contracts, it shall be paid for troy, 
the Treasury of the United States, atter hayiy. 
passed the proper accounting officers there,: 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, Thy: is 
ease the joint Committee on Public Print). 
are unable to conclude a satisfactory contra t 
with the said Rives and Bailey, or that they 
be unable to fulfil any contract that they may 
make, the joint Committee on Printing }) 
authorized to have the debates reported and 
— under the direction of the Congressioy,! 
*rinter at the Government Printing Otftice. 

Sec. 3. And be it further resolved, That for 
the purpose aforesaid there be appropriated 
and paid, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

Arvprovep, March 3, 1869. 


rT to 


Sas 


No. 20.—A Resolution for Printing the Medi 
eal and Surgical History of the Rebellion, 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Reyre. 


| sentativesof the United States of America ; 


| Congress assembled, That there be printed at 


| the Government Printing Office five thousand 





| copies of the first part of the Medical and Sur- 
| gical History of the Rebellion, compiled hy 
| the Surgeon General under the direction of 


the Secretary of War, and five thousand copies 
of the Medical Statistics of the Provost Mar- 
shal’s Bureau, compiled and to be completed 
by Surgeon J. H. Baxter, as authorized by an 


| act of Congress, approved July twenty-eight, 


eighteen hundred and sixty-six, which also 
provides that the editions of both publications 
thus ordered shall be disposed of as Congress 
may hereafter direct. 

Approvep, March 3, 1869. 


| No. 21.—A Resolution giving the Assent of 


the United States to the Construction of the 

Newport and Cincinnati Bridge. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the consent of Con- 
gress be, and the same is hereby, given to the 
erection of a bridge over the Ohio river from 
the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, to the city of 
Newport, Kentucky, by the Newport and Cin- 
cinnati Bridge Company, a corporation char- 
tered and organized under the laws of each 
of the States of Kentucky and Ohio: J’o- 
vided, That said bridge is built with an un- 
broken or continuous span of not less than 
four hundred feet in the clear, from pier to 
pier, over the main channel of the river, and 
is built in all other respects in accordance with 
the conditions and limitations of an act entitled 
‘* An act to establish certain post roads,”’ ap- 
proved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two. That said bridge, when completed 
in the manner specified in this resolution, shall 
be deemed and taken to be a legal structure. 
and shall be a post road for the transmission 
of the mails of the United States; but Con- 


| gress reserves the right to withdraw the assent 
| hereby given in case the free navigation of said 


river shall at any time be substantially and 
materially obstructed by any bridge to be 
erected under the authority of this resolution, 
or to direct the necessary modifications and 


Approvep, March 3, 1869. 


No. 22.—A Resolution more efficiently to Pro- 
tect the Fur Seal in Alaska. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 


|| sentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, Vhat the islands of Saint 
Paul and Saint George in Alaska be, and they 
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by, declared a special reservation for 
nment purposes; and that, until other- 
vided by law, it shall be unlaw ful for 
erson to land or remain on either of said 
is, except by the authority of the Secre- 
fthe Treasury; and any person found on 
| er of said isl ands, contrary to tae prov isions 
< resolution, shall be summarily removed; 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of War 
rry this resolution immediately into effect. 
Aurrovep, March 3, 1869. 
No, 23.—Joint Resolution authorizing the 
~ Union Pacific Railway Company, Kastern 
Division, to change its Name to the ‘* Kan- 
sus Pacific Railway Company.”’ 
Be itresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
( ngress assembled, That the Union Pacific 
lway Company, eastern division, is hereby 
auth rized by resolution of its board of direct- 
rs, which shall be filed in the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to change its name 
* Kansas Pacifie Railway Company.’’ 
Arrroveb, March 3, 1869. 


No, 24.—Joint Resolution relative to certain 
Purchases by the Interior Department. 
Be itresolve d by the Senateand House of Rep- 
fatives of ‘the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby directed not to receive or 
make payment for three hundred thousand 
sheets of bond paper claimed to have been 
ordered of the stationery contractor for the 
Interior Department at a cost of twenty-four 
thousand dollars; and also that he withhold 
payment on any bills claimed to be due to said 
contractors the sum of two thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty dollars charged and received 4 
for printing seventeen thousand patent heads, 1 
which work was not performed by them; and || 
also the value of forty thousand sheets of || 


: it 
bond paper, at eight cents per sheet, now in || 


| 


Laws of the United States. 


the custody of said contractors, unless the 
same is returned; and that he also deduct 
from their unpaid bills the amount charged for 
goods in such unpaid bills (not included in 
their contract) above the prices at which like 
goods are sold in open market. 

AprroveD, March 3, 1869. 

No. 25.—A Resolution requiring the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office to trans- 
fer certain Money. 

Re solved by the Senate and House of Repre . 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office be, and is hereby, 
authorized to transfer to the Treasury Depart- 
ment the twenty-five hundred dollars appro- 
priated ‘‘ for collecting statistics of mines and 
mining,’’ by act of Congress approved July 
twenty, eighteen hundre d'and sixty-eight, and 
that the Secretary of the Treasury be required 
to disburse the same as provided for in said act. 

APPROVED, March 3, 1869. 





No. 26.—Joint Resolution donating condemned 
Cannon and Muskets for the MePherson 
Monument. 

Be ttresolved by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congre ss assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to fur- 
nish to the McPherson Monument Association, 
of Clyde, Ohio, four pieces of condemned iron 
cannon, four pieces of condemned brass can- 


| non, twenty-five cannon-balls, and one thou- 


sand condemned muskets, with bayonets, to be 


| placed about the monument. 


Aprroveb, March 3, 1869. 


| No. 27.—A Resolution extending the Time for 
the Completion of the first twenty Miles of 
the Cairo and Fulton Railroad. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 


and Fulton Railroad Compar 
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"ase the Cairo 
ill ‘ ae le te 


Congress assembled, That ow 


the first section of twenty miles s of Sait id road 
by the twenty-eighth day of a ghteen 
hundred and seventy, and the Secretary of the 


Interior shall be satisfied of such ec al tion, 
then the said company shall be entitled to its 
lands in all respects and to the same extent as 
it would have been had said twenty miles been 
completed by the twenty-eighth of July, eight 

een hundred and sixty-nine, as provided by 
law relating to said railroad company approved 
July twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and 
SIXty-SiXx. 

Aprprovep, March 3, 1869. 


No. 28.—A Resolution reappointing Louis 
Agassiz a Regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

Resolved by the Senate and Touse of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Louis Agassiz, of 
C am bridge, Massachusetts, be, and he is hereby, 
reappointed a Regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to fill the vaeaney occasioned by the 
expiration of his present term. 

Arrrovep, March 3, 1860. 


No. 20.=—Joint Resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to remit the Duty on 
certain Meridian Circles. 

Be if resolve dby the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
rhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to re- 
mit the duties on a meridian circle, imported 
for the observatory at Cambridge, in the State 
of Massachusetts, and a meridian circle im- 
ported for the observatory connected with the 
Chicago University, at Chicago, in the State of 
Illinois. 

Approvep, March 3, 1869. 
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PRIVATE ACTS OF THE FORTIETH CONGRESS 


Passed at the Third Session, 
Monday, the 
March, A. D. 1869. 


Axprew Jomnson, President. 


which was bequn and held at the 
7th day of December, 


BENJAMIN I* 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


City of 


A. D. 


WADE, 


I] “ashi ngton, 


1868, and was adjourned without day on Thursday, 


President of the Senate. 


in the District of Columbia, on 
the Ath day ef 


SCHUYLER Conrax, Speaker of the 


[louse of Representatives, until the 3d day of March, A. D. 1869, on which day he resigned, and Tnropore 
M. Pomeroy was elected Speaker, and so acted for the remainder of the session. 





sabilities 
a citizen of South Caro- 


Cnav. 1.—An Act to relieve from Di 
Franklin J. Moses, 
lina. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
catatives of the United States of America in 

“ongress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
neurring therein.) That all political disabil- 

ties imposed on Franklin J. Moses, a citizen 
South Carolina, by reason of the third sec- 
mn of the fourteenth article of the amend 
uts to the Constitution of the United States, 

be, and the same are hereby, removed. 
Approved, December 11, 1868 


Cuar. I11.—An Act to authorize the Secretary 
of State to adjust the Claim of Gustavus G. 
Cushman for Office Rent while Commis- 
sioner under the Reciprocity Treaty. 

Be ite nacted hy the Senateand House of Rep- 
of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
State is hereby authorized to reopenand adjust 

e accounts of Gustavus G. Cushman, late 
commissioner of fisheries under the late reci- 
procity treaty with Great Britain, so far as 
relates to a claim for office rent, upon the same 
hasis as allowed to all the successors of said 
Cushman in said office. 

Approvep, December 15, 


sentatives 


1868. 


‘uap. V.—An Act to relieve certain Persons 

of all Political Disabilities imposed by the 
Fourteenth Article of the Amendments to 
he Constitution of the United States. 

Le it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
res itatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 

curring therein,) That all political disabili- 
‘ies imposed by the fourteenth article of the 
ainendments of the Constitution of the United 
States upon the following citizens of South 
irolina, viz: Andrew Ramsey, of Edgefield 
county; W. L. Hewiotz, of Sumter county ; 

William A. MeDaniels, James Harrison, and 
ohn ~ Goodwin, of Greenville county ; Wil- 

im J. Mixson, of Barnwell comets Johnson 
. Knox, of Sumtercounty; J. J. Klein, John 
\. Burbridge, and Charles B. Farmer, of Col- 
‘eton county; and George Buist, of Charle oe 
county; A. L. MeCa 
Abbeville county ; Joke ‘ esteeam of Sac 
county; C. W. McFadden, of Chester 
county; R. H. Edmunds, of Fairfield county ; 
Alexander McBee, H. M. Smith, and William 


Jo | 


tort 


| FE. Earle, of Greenville county ; H. Lang 
ston, of Laurens county; John C. Secrest, of 
Lancaster county; Julius ¥ Shanklin, of Oco- 


ree Bol- 
Orangeburg 
I°. Holeombe, 
and James 
+A John Heart 

land county; P. 


nee county; T hor mpson H. Cooke, Ge 
iver, and William N. sd tof 
county; Spartan D. Goodlett, R 
John W. Singleton, L. N. 
Is. Hagood, of 
and William H.’ 


Robbins, 
Py . mee cou 
ly, of Rie 


Quin Camp and A. E. Smi ith, of Spartanburg 
county; KR. L. Heriot, of Sumter county; and 
Charles W. Geddes, of Charleston county, 
South Carolina; and dwar C antwell, of 


Hanover county; and W. J. Clarke, of Craven 


county, North Carolina; and DeWitt C. Sen- 
ter, of Granger county, Tennessee ; on account 
of participation in the recent rebellion, be, and 


the same are hereby, removed. 
Aprrovep, December 23, 1868 


VI.—An Act for the Relief 
Moorehead. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Joseph Moorehead 
of Ohio, lately a passed midshipman in the 
United States Navy, now insane, shall be 
admitted as a patient into the Naval and Mil- 
itary Asylum for the Insane, at Washington 
city, District of Columbia, and remain therein 
so long as he and his 
guardian shall so desire. 

APppRroveED, January 6, 1 


Car. of Joseph 


shall continue insane 


SOO. 


~An Act to relieve 
Stokes, a citizen of 


from Disabili- 
Alabama. 


Cuap. VIITI.- 
ties John G. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United St ules of “America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein,) That all political disabil- 

ities imposed on John G. Stokes, ac 
Alabama, by reason of the fourtee sath article 
of the amendments to the Constitution of 

United States, be, and the same are here 
removed. 

APPROVED, January 8, 1869. 


tizen of 


“the 
} 
I 


NV; 





Cuar. X.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. 
Emma Wilson, of the Sta * Indiana. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentutives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 

Creasury be authorized to pay to Mrs. Emma 


te ot 


Wilson, of Indiana, one quarter's salary of her 


deceased husband, James Wilson, as minister 
to V enezue la. 

Arprovep, January 14, 1869. 
Cuap. XI.—An Act to provide for the Re- 


moval of the Remains of Hon. W. 'T. Cogzes 

hall, late Minister of United States at 

KXcuador, to the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senaie and Hovseof Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of State 
be, and hereby is, authorized to provide for 
the removal of the body of Honorable William 
Tl’. Coggeshall, late minister of the United 
States at Eeuador, to the United States, and 
that of his daughter; and that a sum not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars be, and hereby 


the 


| is, aT ppropri: ated, out of any money not other- 


|W. T. 


wise appropriated, to defray the expense of 
removal; and that the sum of one thon- 
sand dollars be, and is hereby, appropriated 
for the relief of the family of the deceased 
Coggeshall. 


ApPRovVED, January 18, 1869, 


5 al 


Cuar. XII. 


sagley, of 


~An Act to relieve William H. 
Wake county, North Carolina. 
Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Can gress ass mbl a (two thirds of each Llouse 
concurring therein,) That all political disabil- 
ities imposed by a third section of the four- 
teenth article of the amendments to the ( 
tution of the United States be, and the same 
are hereby, removed from William H. Bagley, 


Onstl 


of the county of Wake, in the State of North 
Carolina. 

ApproveD, January 18, 1869. 
Cuar. XIV.—An Act to relieve from Disabil- 


ities Rk. W. Best and Samuel I’. Phillips, of 
North Carolina. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 


Conaress assembled, (two thirds of each Louse 


concurring,) That all political ——— 3 im- 
p sed by the United States ' ipon R. W. Best 
and Samuel F. Phillips, of North Carolina, in 


consequence of partic ne he in the recent re- 
bellion, be, and the same are hereby, removed. 
Approvepd, January 22, 1869. 
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Cuar XVII.—An Act for the Relief of Rufus 
M. Hollister, of Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
rescutatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Rufus M. Hollister, of Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to reimburse the said 
Hollister for that sum, in seven-thirty bonds of 
the United States, lost and destroyed by fire on 
the sixteenth of June, eighteen hundred and 
SIXtY-SIX, 

Arrroven, January 30, 1869, 


Cuar. XVUIL.—An Act confirming Title to | 


‘Little Rock Island,’’ in the Mississippi 

river. 

Whereas, according to the official plat of the 
survey of the public land returned to the Gen- 
eral Land Oltice by the surveyor general, a 
certain island, in the Mississippi river, known 
as Little Rock Island, and situate opposite the 
city of Clinton, in the State of lowa, was sur- 
veyed and platted as being within the district 
of lands subject to entry and sale at the Gov- 
ernment land oflice at Dubuque, in the Terri- 
tory of lowa; and whereas said island was 
entered by Jonathan L. Pearce, junior, at said 
Government land office at Dubuque, as appears 


by cash certificate number three thousand three | 


hundred aud twenty-six, and was subsequently 
granted by the United States to said Jonathan 
l.. Pearce, junior, by letters-patent dated the 
first day of January, A. D. eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, and recorded in volume seven, 
page two hundred and ten, of patents, in which 
said letters-patent said island is described as 
being ** Little Rock Island, in the Mississippi 


Laws of the United States. 


Cuar. XXVI.—An Act to confirm the Title 
to certain Land tothe Pueblo of Santa Ana, 
in the Territory of New Mexico. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatirves of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the lands claimed 
by and belonging to the pueblo of Santa Ana, 
in the Territory of New Mexico, lying upon 
the Jernez or Santa Ana river, and not exceed- 
ing four square leagues in extent, as reported 
by the surveyor general of said Territory in 
his report to the Secretary of the Interior, | 
of January fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty- | 
seven, be, and the same is hereby, confirmed, 
and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office shall issue the necessary instructions tor 
the survey of said claim, and upon the return 
and filing in his office of such survey and plot, 
said Commissioner shall issue a patent there- 
for: Provided, however, That the confirmation 
shall only be construed as a relinquishment of 
title on the part of the United States, and shall 


such exist. | 
Approved, February 9, 1869, 
re | 

Cuar. XXVIL[.—An Act for the Relief of Jane 

MeMurray. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


allow and pay to Jane McMurray, of Carlisle, | 
Pennsylvania, widow of Ezekiel McMurray, a | 


payere | 
| soldier of the war of eighteen hundred and 


river, in township eighty-one north, of range | 


seven east, of the fifth principal meridian, in 
the district of lands subject to sale at Dubuque, 
lowa Territory, containing thirty-nine acres 
and four hundredths of an acre ;’’ and whereas 
said island is situated cast of the main channel 


of the Mississippi river, in the State of Illinois, | 


in the district of lands subject to sale at Spring- 
field, in said Illinois: Now, theretore, 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the title to the said || 


island be, and the same is hereby, ratified and | 
confirmed to the said Jonathan L. Pearce, | 


junior, and his grantees, fully, in like manner 


and effect and in all respects to the same intent | 


and purpose, as if the laws of the United States 
respecting the survey, entry, and sale of the 
public land had been fully and in every respect 
complied with and observed: Provided, That 
this act shall not be construed to deprive any 
other person of any right or title to said land 
acquired from the United States. 
Arrnoven, January 30, 1869, 





Cuar. XXIL.—An Act for the Relief of Com- 
mander John Ll. Davis. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 


| twelve, a pension at the rate of eight dollars | 
| per month, in lieu of the sum of four dollars 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


: || Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Be ite nacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 1] : y | 


| regiment Kentucky volunteers, and allow and 


per month now received by her, to commence 
trom the fourteenth day of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two. 

Approved, February 16, 1869. 


Cnap. XXVIII.—An Act granting a Pension 
to the widow and child of Martin Whitt, 
deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro- | 
visions and limitations of the pension laws, the | 
name of Margaret Whitt, widow of Martin | 
Whitt, late a private in company B, fourth | 





pay her a pension, commencing September 
nineteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. | 
Arrroven, February 16, 1869, 


Cuar. XXIX.—An Act granting a Pension to | 
Anne Dycher, widowof Matthew D. Dycher. | 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the | 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 


| Matthew D. Dycher, late a sergeant in com- 


Congress assembled, That the proper account: |, 


ing officer of the Treasury pay to Commander 

John L. Davis two hundred and seventy-one 

dollars and ninety-one cents out of any money 

in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Arrrovep, February 2, 1869. 


Char. XXV.—An Act for the Relief of John 
H. Osler, of Guernsey county, Ohio. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That there be paid to 
John H. Osler, late first lieutenant twenty- 


sixth regiment Q. V. I., the pay of a first lieu- | 


tenant of infantry from the thirty-first of July 
to the fourth of October, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five. 

Arrrovenp, February 9, 1869. 


pany M, first regiment New York cavalry vol- 


ers, O > NS e g > { 2 Oo 107 1] e . . 
unteers, on the pension-roll, at the rate of eight | be paid, with the rate of interest allowed on 


dollars per month, to commence from the first 

day of April, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 

and to continue during her widowhood. 
Approven, February 16, 1869. 


Cuar. XXX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Elizabeth J. Miller, widow of General John 
Miller. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
place upon the pension: rolls, subject to the pro- | 
visions and limitations of the pension laws, the 


' name of Elizabeth J. Miller, widow of General 


John Miller, of Kentucky, and to allow and pay 
her a pension at the rate of thirty dollars per 





[February 1. 


month, to commence from the thirtieth ds 

August, eighteen hundred and sixty-two.” 

to continue during her widowhood, ; 
Approved, lebruary 16, 1869, 


Cnuar. XXXIX.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Daniel Hauser, a citizen of North @s.. 
olina, and a soldier of the war of eightco 
hundred and twelve. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Ppp. 
resentatives of the United States of Amerion , 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of th. 
Interior be, and he is hereby, required to place 
the name of Daniel Hauser, now a citizen of 
l’orsyth county, North Carolina, a soldier oj 


Fer 


| the war of eighteen hundred and twelve, who 


} 


ros : : | admit into the Government Hospital for t] 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to || 


| militia, upon the pension-roll; and that the 


served in the fifth regiment of North Caroling 
said Daniel Hauser be paid out of the pension 
fund the sum of eight dollars per month {roy 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred ay 
sixty-nine, during the remainder of his natur 


al 


not affect any adverse valid right, should any |, life. 


Approven, February 19, 1869. 





Cuar. XL.—An Act for the Relief of Willian 
Grant Powers. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rey 
resentatives of the United States of America i) 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
Insane, in the District of Columbia, William 
Grant Powers, an insane person, son of Mrs, 
Eliza H. Powers, widow, an employé of the 
Government in the Post Office Department. 

ApproveD, February 19, 1869. 

Cuar. XLI.—An Act for the Relief of the 
estate of Isuac Philips, deceased, who was 

a Private in the Revolutionary War. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep: 
resentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be paid out of 
the pension fund, or out of any money in thie 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Sally 
Philips, daughter-in-law of Isaac Philips, de- 





| ceased, the sum of five hundred dollars, which 


is to be in full for all pension claim that was due 
from the United States to said Isaac Philips, 
a private in the revolutionary war, said Sally 
Philips having nursed and taken care of him 
ink’. dcelining years. 

Ar. soveb, February 19, 1869. 


Cuar. XLIV.—An Act for the Relief of Nott 
and Company. 


Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resen. *tives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Attorney General 
be, and he is hereby, directed to examine the 
claim of Nott and Company, American mer 
chants trading and doing business in China, 
against the Chinese Government, for losses o! 
coin sustained in eighteen hundred and fifty: 


, ; - || seven by the capture and robbery of the vesse! 
lace the name of Anne Dycher, widow of | ° , 


ralled the ‘** Neva;’’ and that, if in his opinion 


the said claim ought to be paid, he is hereby 
authorized and instructed to order the same to 


other claims from the time of such loss, out 0! 


'any funds received from the Chinese Govern: 


ment, under the treaty of eighteen hundred 


_and fifty-eight, for the payment of losses sus: 


tained by American citizens ; and that the said 


_ amount be paid to the said Nott and Company, 


or the surviving copartner or copartners, or any 
person Culy authorized to be theiragent orattor 


_ ney, from the fund now held by the Secretary 
_of State. 


| decision of the said Attorney General as to the 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That tie 


t 


right of said claimants to be paid, as to the 


amount to be paid, and as to the parties enti: 


tled to receive the same, shall be final aud 
conclusive. 
Approven, February 22, 1869. 
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XLVIL—An Act to amend an Act enti- 


1 
} 


i+*AnAectto confirm certain Private Land | 


Clnims in the Territory of New Mexico.” 


no jtenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


. ives of the United States of Americain 
(on jress assembled, That the exterior lines of 
Wornelio Vigil and Cram St. Vrain claims 


¢ eleven leagues each, subject to claims de- | 


ed from said parties as confirmed by the act 
of Congress approved twenty-first June, eight- 
een hundred and sixty, United States Statutes, 
volume twelve, page seventy-one, shall be ad- 
sted according to the lines of the public sur- 
ys, as nearly as practicable, with the limits 
¢ said claims, yet in as compact a form as 
nossible; and the claims of all actual settlers 
; ; : 
rpon the tracts heretofore claimed by the said 
Vigil and St. Vrain, holding possession under 
titles or promises to settle, which have been 
made by said Vigiland St. Vrain, or their legal 
representatives prior to the passage of this act, 
who may establish their claims within one year 
from the passage of this act, to the satisfaction 
of the register and receiver of the proper land 
listrict, shall in like manner be adjusted accord- 
« to the subdivisional lines of survey, so as to 
include the lands so settled upon or purchased, 
ind the areas of the same shall be deducted 
and excluded from the adjusted limits of the 
claims of said Vigil and St. Vrain respectively ; 
and theelaims of all otheractual settiers falling 
within the limits of the located claims of Vigil 
and St. Vrain shall be adjusted to the extent 
which shall embrace their several settlements 
upon their several claims being established 
either as preémption or homesteads, according 
to law; and for the aggregate of the areas of the 
latterclass of claims the said Vigiland St. Vrain, 


t 


or their legal representatives, shall be entitled | 


locate a like quantity of public lands, not 
mineral, according to the lines of the public 
surveys, and not to exceed one hundred and 
sixty acres In one section. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the General Land Otlice to 
cause the lines of the public surveys to be run 
in the regions where a proper location would 
place the said Vigil and St. Vrain claims, and 
that the expense of the same shall be paid out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated ; yet, before the confirmation of 
the said act of June twenty-first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty, shall become legally effective, 
the said Vigil and St. Vrain, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, shall pay the cost of so much of 
said surveys as inures to their benefit respect- 
ively, and that all settlers of the said third 
class, whose claims may be adjusted as valid, 
shall have the right to enter their improve- 
ments by a strict compliance with the preémp- 
tion or homestead laws. 

sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That upon 
the adjustment of the Vigil and St. Vrain claims 
according to the provisions of this act, it shall 
be the duty of the surveyor general of the dis- 
trict to furnish proper approved plats to said 


claimants . } ‘ 2sentatives, ¢ | ° . ris y . ie 3 
iumants, or their legal representatives, and || vesentatives of the United States of America in 


so in like manner to said derivative claimants, 
which shall be evidence of title, the same to 
be done according to such instructions as may 
be given by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. 

Sree. 4. And be it further enacted, That im- 
mediately upon running the lines as provided 
In section second c° this act, the surveyor gen- 
eral of said distrier shall notify the said Vigil 
aud St. Vrain, or ir agents or legal repre- 
sentatives, of the tact of such survey being 
made, and said claimants shall, within three 
months after notice of such survey, select and 
‘ocate their said claims in accordance with such 
survey and the provisions of this act and of 
the act to which this is amendatory, so far as 
il 


Laws of the United States. 


such manner and within such time, shall be 
deemed and held to have abandoned their 
claim, and their rights and equities under this 
act, and the act to which this is amendatory, 


shall cease and terminate. 











ie same is not changed by this act, and shall | 
Within said time furnish the surveyor general | 


with the description of such location, specify- 


ing the lines of the satus. And the party fail- 
ing to make such selection and location, in 


Sec. 5. And be it surther enacted, That in 
case of the neglect or refusal of the said Vigil 
and St. Vrain, or either of them, to accept of 
the provisions of this act, and the act to which 
this is amendatory, and to locate their said 
claims, as provided therein, no suit shall be 
brought or proceedings instituted in any of the 


| courts of the United States, by such party or 
| by any one claiming through or under them, 


to establish or enforce said claims, or for any 

cause of action founded upon the same, after 

six months from the passage of this act. 
APPROVED, l’ebruary 25, 1869. 


Cuap. LVIII.—An Act for the Relief of Walter 
D. Plowden. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized snd 
directed to pay to Walter D. Plowden, a col- 


| ored scout and spy, the sum of one thousand 
| dollars, for military services rendered the | 


Army of the United States, under Major Gen- 
eral Hunter, in the military district of South 
Carolina, in the war of eighteen hundred and 


sixty-one, for the suppression of the rebellion. 


Approved, March 1, 1869. 


Cuap. LIX.—An Act providing for the Pay- 


meut of Captain Goldman Bryson’s Mounted | 


Company. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand Touseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the company of 
mounted volunteers raised and commanded by 
Captain Goldman Bryson, of Cherokee county, 
State of North Carolina, under authority of 
Major General Rosecrans, and received into 
the service of the United States by Major Gen- 
eral Burnside, September twenty-ninth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-three, and such men as 
were accepted into the service of the United 
States by the said Captain Goldman Bryson 
within one month thereafter, and the widows, 
heirs, and legal representatives of the oflicers 
and enlisted men, shall be entitled to pay, 


| bounty, pension, and allowances according to 


their grade and time of service as other volun- 
teers in the service of the United States, not- 
withstanding any informality in their muster 
or enlistment into the service of the United 
States, under such rules and regulations as may 
be adopted by the proper accounting oflicer of 
the Treasury. 
Avprovep, March 1, 1869. 
Cuar. LX.—An Act to confirm an Entry of 
Land by Moses T°. Shinn. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


Congress assembled, Vhat the entry by Moses 
F. Shinn, of the northeast quarter of section 
sixteen, in township fifteen, north of range 
thirteen east. in the district of lands subject to 
sale at Omaha, Nebraska, made on the twenty- 


| second day of August, eighteen hundred and | 
| sixty-six. by cash certificate number one thou- | 
| sand nine hundred and thirty-one, be and the 


same is hereby confirmed. 
Aprrorveb, March 1, 1869. 





Cuap. LXI.—An Act granting a Pension to | 


Charles Mains, of Tennessee. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
. * , ‘ . ’ 
Congress assembled, hat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


| required to inscribe on the pension-rolls the 


name of Charles Mains, of Johnson county, 
Tennessee, and that he be paid at the rate of 


a 
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eight dollars per month, commencing on the 
tirst day of November, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight. 

Arrrovep, March 1, 1809. 

Cnuar. LAIL.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Joseph M. Hudson. 

Be it enacts dby the Senate and Hlouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place the name of Joseph M. Hud- 
son, late a private in company FE, ninety-first 
regiment Ohio infantry volunteers, on the pen- 
sion-roll, subject to the provisions of the pen- 
sion laws, to commence from the tweuty-second 
day of December. eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three. 

Arprovep, March 1, 1869, 


| Cuar. LXAIII.—An Act granting a Pension to 


William M. Simpson. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby. authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of William M. Simpson, late a 
private in company E, seventy-first regiment 
of Illinois volunteer infantry, and pay him a 
pension, Commencing October twenty-eighth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

Arprovep, March 1, 1869. 


| Cuar. LAIV.—An Act granting a Pension to 


Mrs. Susan Carson. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, directed to place 
the name of Mrs. Susan Carson, of Cotton 


| wood Grove, Bond county, Illinois, widow of 


| date of her busband’s death. 


Robert G. Carson, deceased, on the pension 
roll, and that he pay her a pension at the rate 
of eight dollars per month, during her widow 
hood, commencing on the second day of Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, the 
This act shall 


| entitle the said Susan Carson to the benefit of 


the second section of the act approved July 


| twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, in 


regard to the minor children of deceased sol- 
diers, to wit: for the following-named chil- 
dren: Frances A., born September first, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-four; John A., born May 
twenty-second, eighteen hundred and fifty-six ; 


| Kansas A., born July twenty-fifth, eighteen 


hundred and fifty-eight; Louisa C., born De- 
cember sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine ; 
and Sarah J., born November fourth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, as would entitle her to 
the benefit of said section. 

Approvenp, March 1, 1869. 

Cuar. LX V.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Mrs. Naomi: Adams. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior cause the name of Mrs. Naomi Adams, 


| mother of G. W. Adams, late a private in com- 


pany G, thirty-ninth Missouri infantry volun- 
teers, to be placed on the pension-rolls at the 
rate of eight dollars per month, to- commence 
September twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, and to continue during her 
widowhood. 

ApprovepD, March 1, 1869. 


Cuar. LXVI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Charlotte Webster, widow of Timothy Web- 
ster, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


ties 





ER eo 


: 


horn Cona....3D SESS, 


and he is hereby, authorized and 
Sopected to place on the pension roll, subject Lo 
aud limitations of the pension 
i name of Charlotte Webster, widow 
of Timothy Webster, deceased, who was in the 
secret service of the United States, arrested by 
the rebels and executed at Richmond on the 
thirteenth « fApril, e rhteen hundredand sixty- 
two, and that she be paid out of the pension 


fund during her widowhood the sum of eight 


interior be, 


the provielor 


| 
iws, the 


} 
Gona 


rs per month, to commence on. the thir- 
teenth of April, cighteen huudred and sixty- 
two. 

Arpnovep, March 1, 1869. 


Char. LX VIL—An Act granting a Pension to 
Mary Rt. Brown. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

rescntatives of the United States of America in 

Conare 


if) 


s assembled, That the Secretary of the | 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 


directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Mary R. Brown, stepmother 
of Benjamin R. Grown, late a member of com- 
pany I’, sixth regiment of United States in- 
fantry, and pay her a pension ai the rate of 
eight dollars per month, commencing July six- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 
Arrrovep, March 1, 186%, 


Char. LN VITI.—An Act to increase the Pen- | 


sion ef William LL. Johnson. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatirves of the United Ntates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the pension hereto- 
fore granted to William Hl. Johnson, late a 


private in the United States Navy, be, and the | 


same is hereby, increased from three dollars 
and fifty cents to eight dollars per month, and 
that he be paid at that rate, to commence on 
the first of July, anno Domini eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, and that the Secretary of 
the Interior is directed to have it so entered in 
the Department, to be subject, in all respects, 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws passed in relation to soldiers of the late 
war to put down the rebellion, known as the 
war of eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 
Arrrovep, March 1, 1869. 


Cuav. LXATX.—An Act granting back Pension 
to Edmund W. Wandell, of Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania. 


Whereas the said Edmund W. Wandell en- 


tered as a private in company I, first regiment | 


Pennsylvania volunteers, in the war with Mex- 
ico, and served to the close of that war in 


eighteen hundred and forty-eight, when he | 


received an honorable discharge; that owing 


to disease contracted in said service his name | 


in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-four was 
placed upon the pension-rolls at the rate of 
eight dollars per month: that in November, 











eighteen hundred and sixty two, he raised a || 
company and was commissioned as captain of | 
company G, of the one hundred and forty-third || 


regiment of Pennsylvania volunteers, in the 
war of eighteen hundred and sixty-one; that 
on the seventh day of November, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three, he was honorably 
discharged for disability contracted in the 


Mexican war, and on application his pension | 


was restored, butonly from February, eighteen 


hundred and sixty-eight, instead of from date | 


ot his discharge: Therefore, 
Be id enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


Laws of the United States. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





[March ]. 


Chap. LAX.—An Act granting a Pension to | 


Katharine Dreyer, widow of 

Dreyer, deceased, late Private of Company 

H, of the Tenth Regiment of Minnesota 

Volunteers, 

Be itenacted by the Nenateand TIouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That under the provisions 
] 


Sylvester |! 


} 


' 


of the pension laws of the United States the || 
Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, | 


required to place upon the pension-roll the 


| name of Katharine Dreyer, widow of Sylvester 


Dreyer, deceased, late a private in company 
H, of the tenth regiment of Minnesota vol- 


| unteers, who died at Alton, Illinois, on the 


eighteenth day of November, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, leaving surviving said widow 


| and issue, two children, to wit, William, born 
| November eighth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


nine, and Augustus, born June sixteenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two; and that she 
be paid the pension during her widowhood, at 
the rate of eight dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the eighteenth day of November, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, besides the 
sum allowed for minor children of deceased 
soldiers under the age of sixteen years under 
existing laws. 
Arrrovep, March 1, 1869. 


Cnar. LXXI.—An Act granting a Pension to | 


Catherine O'Conners, widow of Timothy 
O' Conners, deceased, late Private Company 
C, of the Thirty-Third Negiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteers. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, hat under the provisions 
of the pension laws of the United States the 


| Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
| required to place upon the pension-roll the 


name of Catharine O’Conners, widow of Tim- 


| othy O’Conners, deceased, late a private in 


company C, of the thirty-third regiment of 


| Massachusetts volunteers, who died onthe eighth 


day of November, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, leaving surviving said widow and issue 
four children, to wit: Susan, born November 
third. eighteen hundred and fifty; Margaret, 
born March seventeenth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three; Mary, born July fourth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five ; and Timothy, born Jan- 
uary first, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine; and 
that she be paid the pension during her widow- 
hood, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
to begin on the eighth day of November, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four, beside the sum 
allowed for minor children under the age of 
sixteen years, under existing laws. 
Arrrovep, March 1, 1869. 


Cuap. LAXIT.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Klizabeth Radigan, widow of John Radigan, 
deceased, who was a Private in Company A, 
ofthe FPorty-Ninth Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Elizabeth Radigan, widow 
of John Radigan, who was a veteran sergeant 
in company A, of the forty-ninth regiment 


| Pennsylvania volunteers, and died, leaving sur- 


viving said widow and issue, one child, to wit: 


' a son, named Lenry E. Radigan, born Novem- 


Congress assembled, That the sixth section of | 


the act of Congress entiticd ** An act relating 
to pensions,’ approved July twenty-seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, be, and the 
same is hereby, made applicable to the case of 
said Edmund W. Wandell. 

Aprrovep, March 1, 1869. 


| 
I 
{| 


ber eighteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty; 
and that she be paid during her widowhood a 
pension, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
to commence on the first day of July, anno 


| Domini one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 


five. 
Appsovep, March 1, 1869. 





| ing July twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred aud 





Cuarp. LX XIII.—An Act granting a Pens 
to Ann Smith. 

Be it enacted bythe Senateand House of Rey 
resentatives of the United States of America; 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of, 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized a; 
directed to place on the pension-roli, subj. ai 
tothe provisions and limitations of the pens 
laws, the name of Ann Smith, widow of Simeo, 
Smith, late private in company D, fifiy-eje):) 
regiment of Pennsylvania volunteers, commene. 
sixty-eight. ? 
Aprroven, March 1, 1869. 


Cuar. LAXTV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Mary J. Hutton, widow of John C. Hy. 
ton, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep. 
resentatives of the United States of America ; ' 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized anj 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Mary J. Hutton, widow of 
John C. Hutton, deceased, who enlisted as q 
private in company K, third regiment of Del. 
aware volunteers, and was afterward detailed 
as a hospital steward, and died on the tenth day 
of December, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, 
leaving surviving said widow and issue, under 
the age of sixteen years, three children, to wit: 
Mary A., born December twenty-four, eight- 
een bundred and fifty-four; Eveline, born 
April twenty-first, eighteen hundred and fitty- 
six; and Hattie Hutton, born September third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty ; and that the suid 
Mary J. Hutton be paid during her widowhood 


| the sum of eight dollars per month, to com- 


mence on the tenth day of December, eighteen 
hundred and sixty five. 
. » 
AprroveD, March 1, 1869. 


Cuarp. LXXV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Ellen Green. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Ellen Green, mother of Philip 
Green, late a coal-heaver on the United States 
ship ‘Ek. B. Hale,’? and pay her a pension, 
commencing June eleventh, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three. 

Arrroven, March 1, 1869. 


Cuar. LXXVI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Edward W. White. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of [ep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized aud 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Edward W. White, late 4 
private in the first troop of Philadelphia city 
cavalry, and pay him the pension of a private, 
commencing July thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three. 

ApproveD, March 1, 1869. 





Cuar. LXXVII.—An Act for the Relief of 
George W. Short. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Iep 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen 


eral is hereby directed to pay to George W. 


| Short, late captain of company D, sixty-third 
'regiment of Illinois volunteers, out of nj 


money appropriated for the pay of the Army, 


three months’ pay proper of a captain ol 
infantry. 
Aprroven, March 1, 1869, 
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~LXXVIIL—An Act granting a Pension 
to Maria W alters. 
n» trenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
ontntipes of the United States of America in 
s assembled, That the Secretary of the 
and he is hereby, authorized and 
| to place on the pension-roll, subject 
. provisions and limitations of the pension 
ws, the name of Maria Walters, widow of 
Charles F. Walters, late a hospital steward, 
‘ regiment of Missouri volunteers, and pay 
pension, commencing May thirtieth, 
wugiteen hundred and sixty-two. 
“spprovep, March 1, 1869. 


r be, 


r 1 
a 





LXNXIX.—An Act granting a Pension 
to William McDonald. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentitives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he} is hereby, authorized and 
jirected to place on the pension-roll, subject 

ithe provisions and limitations of the pens ion 
inws, the name of William McDonald, late a 
private in company Ks, first regiment Michigan 
cavalry, commencing November seventeenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five. 

Approvev, Mareh 1, 1869. 


(CHAP. 


LXXX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Richard Look. 

Beitenacted hy the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesof the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
in company B, seventh regiment of Maine vol- 

nteer r infantry, and pay him a pension, com- 
ng November second, eighteen hundred 
sixty-three. 


eng 
Approvep, Mareb 1 


1869. 


Cuar. LXAXXI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Catharine 8S. L. Spear. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is bereby, authorized and 
lirected to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Catharine S. B. Spear, 
widow of Reverend Charles Spear, late a chap- 
lain in the service of the United States, com- 
mencing April thirteenth, eighteen handred 
and sixty-three. 


ArprovebD, March 1, 1869. 


Cnar. LXXXII.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Nancy Reed. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secret: iry ofthe 
Interior be, and he is here by. authorized and 
directed to pl ice on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Nancy Reed, 

Seal bourn teed, late a private in company B, 
inthe battalion of twelve months’ Arkansas 
ane and pay hera pension, commencing 
vanuary eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


four 


Arprovep, March 


(usar. LXXXIII.—An Act granting a Pension 
to James H. Maguire. | 

De it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
‘esentatives of the United States of America in 
( MGVESS assembl led, That the Secre tary of the 
it or be, and. che is hereby, authorized and 
‘ted to pl: ace on the pension-roll, sub ject 

the provisions and limitations of the pension 


1869. 


s, the name of Richard Look, late a private | 


Ww idow of 


APPEN 


DIX TO THE 


private in company H, ¢ 





| laws. the name of Martha E. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Laws of the United States. 


laws, the name of James H. Maguire. 


I the fourt 


late a 


United States infantry. 


APPROVED, March 1, 


Cuarp. LAXXATV.—An Aet granting a Pension 
to John R. Ray. 

Be if cnactedl ” the Ny natfeand 1 TT or vep- 

rest neatire 8s of the U ite l States of aa es tii 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


| to the provisions and limitations of the pension 


laws, the name of John R. Ray, a resident of 
Caldwell county, Missouri, who was wounded 
while serving in an organization known as the 
six months’ militia of Missouri, and pay him a 
pension of a private from January first, eight- 


} een hundred and sixty-two. 


March 1, 


LXNXNXNV.—An Act granting 
to Martha I. McKinney. 
Bait enact d bythe Nenate and TIouse of Re D- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secre tary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the peusion-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
McKinney, widow 
of Edwin McKinney, late company B, one hun- 
dred and twenty-ninth regiment of Illinois vol- 
unteers, commencing September twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, to be paid 
out of the naval pension fund. 
ApprovepD, March 1, 186%, 


1869. 


APPROVED, 


Cuap. Pension 


Cuarp. LXXXVI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Matilda Carney. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and [louse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembl d, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


| to the provisions and limit tations of the pension 


| the pension he is now and has been rec 


laws, the name of Matilda Carney, widow of 
Garret Carney, late a private in company LE, 
of the one hundred and thirty-fourth regiment 
of Pennsylvania volunteers, aud pay her a 
pension, commencing September eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty two. 
Arrvrovenb, March 1, 1869. 
Cuarv. LAXXVII.—An Act increasing the 


* William J. Patton. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of William J. Patton, late of 
the fourth regiment of Arkansas cavalry, and 
pay him a pension as first lieutenant in bit uot 
iving, 
commencing from his discharge from the ser- 
vice of the United States. 

Approved, March 1, 1869. 


Pension of 


Cuar. LXXXVIII.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Lorenzo Day. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Interior be, ane he is hereby, authorized and 


| directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


| tothe 


| of Maine 


provisions and | imitations of the pen ion 
laws, a name of Lorenzo Day, | 
in company II, of the -ceventh re 


pay 


late a private 
twenty) yiment 


volunteer infantry, and him a 
pension, commenting January first, e) 


id sixty: three 


1869. 


hundred a: 


‘heparan p, March 1, 


GLOBE 


= — iach 


h regiment | 


'Cuar. XC. 


alteey, 
7uLeCen 
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Cnar. LAXNXIX.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Rachel C. Floyd. 

Be if ena “fe / hy the Ne nerte wi } iH tr Re n 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

( nqress assemb ed, | hat the Seere tary ot the 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
dirt cter , 
tothe 
law 


1 to place on the Pp ‘nston-roll, subject 
Provisions: and limitations of the pension 
S, a name of Rachel C. Flovd, widow of 
Joseph Floyd, late a private in company B, 
of the twentieth regimens of 
infantry, and pay her a pension, commencing 
Nove mbertwent y-seven, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three. 


APPROVED, 


lowa volunteer 


March 1, 


1869, 


—An Act granting a Pension to 

Allen I. Ri ctor. 

Be ite nacted by the Senate and Tlouse « f Re p- 

resentatives of the United States of Amei 
Congress assembled, 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Allen EK. Rector, late a pri- 
vate in company H, of the twenty-eighth regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania volunteers, and pay him 
a& pension, commencing July eighteenth, eight 
een hundred and sixty-five. 

Arrrovep, March 1, 1869. 


’ rica ti 
That the Secretary of the 


XCI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Jacob Huggins. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Honseof Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, euthorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Jacob Huggins, late a pri- 

vate in company A, of the ninth regiment of 
Pennsylvania volunteer cavalry, and pay him 
& pension, commencing May twenty-ninth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty five. 

Arrrovep, March 


CHAP. 


1869. 


Cuar. XCII.—An Act granting a Pension to 


Lucinda A. Wilder. 


Be itenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of f America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secre tary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorize : and 
directed to place on the peusion-roll, subject 
to the provisions and lmitations of the pension 
laws, a name of Lucinda A. Wilder, mother 
of George C. Wilder, late of company I, one 
hundred and fifteenth New York volunteers, 
and William Kk. Wilder, late a private in com: 
P any H, seventy-seve nth New York volunteers 

mmencing Se se mber tweutieth, e isha 
headed ind sixty-two, 

Arprovep, March 


1869. 


Cuap. XCIII.—An Act granting a Pension to 
the widow and minor children of Lieuten- 


ant Richard H. Allen. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congres 3 assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the names of the widow and children of 
Lieutenant Richard H. Allen, late a lieutenant 
in company D, thirteenth regiment of Tennes 

cavalry, and pay them a pension, com- 
mencing November first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, and continue to the widow during 
the time she may have remained a widow, and 
to continue to the children unul they attain 
the age of sixteen years. 


Approvep, March 1, 1869. 


cee 
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Cnuar. XCIV.—An Act granting a Pension to 


Bridget Hayes. 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


Laws of the United States. 


‘ , 
ment of Pennsylvania volunteers, and pay her 
| & pension at the rate of ten dollars per month. 


{ 


resentatives of the United State sof America ine || 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Bridget Hayes, mother of 
James Hayes, late a private in company D, 
twentieth regiment of Massachusetts volunteers, 
commencing Iebruary seventeenth, eighteen 
hundred @nd sixty-five. 
Avrrovep, March 1, 1869. 





Cuar. XCOV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Sarah A. Scherr. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Sarah A. Scherr, widow of 
Captain William E. Scherr, late of the twenty- 
sixth regiment of Pennsylvania volunteer in- 
fantry, and pay her a pension, commencing 
May first, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 

Arrrovep, March 1, 1869, 


Cuar, XCVI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Mary A. Amer. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assenbled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby. authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Mary A. Amer, widow 
of John Amer, late a private in the ninety- 
seventh regiment of Pennsylvania volunteers, 
commencing October thirty -tirst, eighteen hun 
dred and sixty-three. 

Arrrovep, March 1, 1869. 

XCVIL—An Act granting a Pension to 
Julia A. bisher. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Cuar. 





Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 


directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Julia A. Fisher, widow of 


Martin Fisher. late corporal in company A, | 


fifth regiment Missouri militia cavalry, com- 
mencing twentieth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three. 

Arrrovep, March 1, 1869. 

Cuar. XCVIII.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Lucinda Pangle. 

Be itenacted by the Scnateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Lucinda Pangle, widow of 
Lieutenant Tarleton S. Pangle, late of the 
eighth regiment of Tennessee cavalry, and pay 


her a pension as the widow ofa first lieutenant | 


in lieu of the ere she is now receiving. 
Arrnovep, March 1, 1869. 


Cuar. NCIX.—An Act granting a Pension to | 


Mary Ann Shurlock. 
Be ét enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of Americain | 


Conaress assembled, That the Secretary of the | 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll the nawe 
of Mary Ann Shurlock, dependent sister of 
Samuel Shurlock, late of the eighty-first regi- 











| Cuar. CIl.—An Act granting a Pension to 


| laws, the name of John M. Flynn, late of com- 


Arrrovep, March 1, 1869. 


Cuarv. C.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Charles H. B. King. 

PR ite nacre d by the Ni nateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Charles H. B. King, minor 
child of Charles L. King, late a private in com- 
pany C, thirty-sixth regiment of Ohio volun- 
teers, afterward company E, eighth regiment 
Veteran Reserve corps, and pay him a pension, 
commencing February twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four. 

Avrrovep, March 1, 1869. 


Cuar. CIl.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Juliet KE. Hall. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Juliet EK. Hall, widow of 
William Hall, late a colonel eleventh regiment 
of Jowa infantry, commencing August first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 

Arprovep, March 1, 1869. 





Mahala M. Freeman. 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in || 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Cuav. CV.—An Act granting 
Henry Riemann. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House ot Re, 
resentatives of the United States of America; 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary oft : 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized a4 
directed to place on the pension-roll, suljjoc: 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Henry Riemann, late a pi 
vate in company G, of the twelfth regiment ol 
Maine volunteers, commencing J uly thirty-first 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five. . 
Approveb, March 1, 1869, 


a Pension to 


Cuap. CVI.—An Act for the Relief of Foste; 
and Tower. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rh. p- 
resentatives of the United States of America jy 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of th. 
Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to allow 
to Messrs. Foster and Tower, of New York. 
out of the appropriation for yards and decks, 


| the sum of twenty-two hundred and fifiy-one 


dollars for difference in cost of crucibles fu; 
nished by them to the navy-yard at New York 
under contract, in which the price of said 
crucibles was erroneously stated at five cents 
each. 

Arrroveb, March 1, 1869, 


Cuar. CVIT.—An Act for the Relief of N. 4, 
Shuttleworth, of Harrison county, Wes 
Virginia. 

de it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep. 
resentatives of the United States of America iy 


| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
a hd . e ’ 
| Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized ani 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the || 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension | 
laws, the name of Mahala M. Freeman, widow 
of Benjamin EF. Freeman, late a recruit, com- | 
pany D, eighteenth regiment Illinois volun- 
teers, commencing March nineteenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four. 
Aprrovep, March 1, 1869. 


Cuar. CIll.—An Act granting a Pension to 
John M. Flynn. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 


pany I, thirty-second regiment of Massachu- 

setts volunteer infantry, and pay him a pen- 

sion, commencing from the passage of this act. 
Arrrovep, March 1, 1869. 





directed, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to pay to N. A. Shut 
tleworth, of Harrison county, West Virginia, 


| late captain in third regiment Virginia volun 


teers, the sum of five hundred and fifty dollars 
and sixty-five cents, to reimburse him for the 
same amount paid by him for the transporta 
tion of recruits in eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, 

Aprprovep, March 1, 1869. 


Cuav. CVIII.—An Act for the Relief of Isaac 
Watts. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep: 
resentatives of the United States of America ii 
Congress assembled, That the proper account 
ing officers of the Treasury and pay depart 
ment be, and they are hereby, authorized ani 
directed to pay to Isaac Watts all arrears o! 
pay, bounty, or other allowances due from the 
United States, to his adopted son, Samu 
Watts, late a private of company H, eighity 
first regiment infantry, Ohio volunteers, the 


/ same in all respects as if the said Samu 


Cuar. CIV.—An Act granting a Pension to || 


Harriet M. Mills, widow of Samuel J. Mills, | 
deceased, late a Private in Company I’, of 
Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteers. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


| Watts had been the son of the said Isaac Watts. 


Arrrovep, March 1, 1869, 


Cuar. CIX.—An Act for the Relief of Liew 
tenant Leonidas Smith, late of the Twenty: 
Second Regiment Indiana Volunteer In 
fantry. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of tj 


| resentatives of the United States of America 0! 


directed to place on the pension-roll, subject || 


to the provisions and limitations of the pension 


laws, the name of Harriet M. Mills, widow of || 
Samuel J. Mills, deceased, who was a private |, 


in company F, of the second regiment of the | 
Connecticut volunteers, and that she be paid, 
during her widowhood, out of the pension 
fund, the sum of eight dollars per month, to | 
commence on the fifth day of September, one | 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, the date | 
of her husband’s death. 
Aprrroven, March 1, 1869, 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of tht 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized an: 
required to audit and allow to Lieutenas 
Leonidas Smith, late of company K, twenty’ 
second regiment Indiana volunteer infantry, 
the full pay and allowances of a first lieutenav' 
in the active service in the Army in the late 
war, from the twenty-eighth day of Pebruary. 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, to the twen') 
third day of January, eighteen hundred an’ 
sixty-four, in full payment for unpaid salary 


and allowances for said period of time. 


‘ 


Arprovep, March 1, 1869. 
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CX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Betsey S. Jackman. 

f¢ neacte d by the Ne nate and Hlou S¢ of Rep 

tires of the United States of Americain 

s assembled, aoe the Secretary of th 

r be, and he is hereby, a ‘d and 

ted to place on the pension: roll, subject 

. provisions and limitations of the pe nsion 

Ws. ie name of — S. Jackman, foster- 

mother of Benjamin H. Jae man. late of com- 

iny I, twenty: third regiment of Massachusetts 

-olunteers, commencing May sixteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four. 
Aprrovep, March 1, 1869, 


Act for the Relief of H. A. 
White. 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
Py {ives of the United State sof Aine rica in 
(ongress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen 
ibis hereby directed to pay to H. A. White, 
ptain of company C, third regiment of 
North Carolina mounted infantry, out of any 
nev appropriated for the pay of the Army, 
the full pay and allowances of a captain of 
infantry, from October fitteenth, eighteen hun- 
iat a sixty tour, to August eighth, eighteen 
dred and sixty-five. 
Arprovep, March 1, 1869. 


XI.—An 


Cuar. CXI].—An Act granting a Pension to 
Cyrus Hall. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress Asst mbled, That the Secretary of the 
ih and he is here ‘by, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Cyrus Fall, late a private in 

Inpany A, of the tortieth regiment of Massa 

seits volunteer infantry, commencing May 
rtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

\rpproveD, March 1, 1869. 

Cuap. CXII1.—An Act for the Relief of John 
Gestiger. 

Re itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

entatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place the name of John Gestiger, 
late a private in company I’, nineteenth regi- 
ment Wisconsin volunteers, subsequently 
transterred as a private of company C, ninth 
regiment Veteran Reserve corps, on the pen- 
nroll, at the rate of fifteen dollars per 
mth, to commence December twelfth, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and sixty four. 

Arrrovep, March 1, 1869. 


rior be, 


! 
l 


Cuap. CXNIV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Jolin A. Parker, a soldier in the war of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘uterior be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
‘the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
nm luws, the name of John A. Parker, late 
« private in company K, fifth regiment of 

cavalry volunteers, who had his left 

arm shattered in battle so as to render ampu- 
lation necessary, and that he be paid during 
natural life, out of the pension fund, the 

‘um of fifteen dollars per month, tocommence 

he first day of January, anno Domini one 
usand eight hundred and sixty-five. 

Aprrovep, March 1, 1869. . 


s 


Nunsas 


Luar. CNV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Clarissa K. Grant. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
oo sof the United Statesof America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
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ite ad States. 


Interior be. and he is hereby. 
dire te d te peace on the 


1 the 


authorized and 
pension-roil, subject 
provisions and limitati 
laws, the nameof Clarissa Kk. G 
William H. Grant, late a private in company 
K. ofthe fifth re gimet tof Maine volunteer in 
fantrv, commencing October twelfth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one. . 
Approvep, March 


ns of the pe 


nsion 
rant, widow of 
j 





1869. 


Cnar. CX VI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Sarah A. Wilcox. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
( ‘ongre ss assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll the name 
of Sarah A. Wilcox, late a nurse in the United 
States hospitals. now a resident of Cincinnati 
Ohio, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
eight dollars per month during her disability, 
commencing July first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five. 

Approvep, March 


1869. 


Cuar. CN VII.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Jacob S. Baker. 

Be it é nacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America th 
Congre ss assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pli uwce on the pension-roll, subje ct 
to the provisions and limit site of the pension 
laws, the name of Jacob S. Baker. of Marion 
county, Illinois, formerly a private in company 
I, fourth regiment Indiana volunteers, in the 
war with Mexico, to receive a pension from 
the approv: al of this act. 

Approveb, March 1 


1869. 


Cuar. CXNVIII.—An Act granting a Pension 


to Emily H. Gardner. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Ntutes of 
Conaress assembled, 


“Americain 
That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 

to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, ihe name of Emily H. Gardner, widow 
of William H. Gardner, late a contract sur- 


| geon, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
| seventeen dollars per month, commencing July 


resentatives of the 


seventeenth. 


eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 
APPROVED, 


March 1869. 


Cuarv. CXTX.—An Act forthe Relief of Edwin 
Bb. Hoag. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
United Slates of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay to 
said Edwin B. Hoag, in addition to what he is 
now receiving, such sum or sums as shall make 
the payment for carrying the mails on route 
number eleven thousand four hundred and 
ninety-four equi al to the sum of three hundred 
and ninety-six dollars per annum for all the 
time he has or shall convey said mails on said 
route under the existing contract. 

Arproveb, March 1, 1869. 

Cnap. CXNX.—An Act for the Relief of George 
Kaiser. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assemble d, Vhat the Seeretary of the 
l'reasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to pay George Kaiser, out of any 
moneys inthe Treasury not otherwise appro- 
pris ated, the sum of one hundred and eighty- 


one dollars and fifty cents for labor and mate- 
rial furnished in building a hospital at Parkers- 


burg, West Virginia, in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one. 
Avrrovep, March 1, 156% 


GLOBE. 


{OTH Cone....3p Sess 


Cuar. CLII.—An Aet to confirm certain Pri- 
vate Land Claims in the Territory of New 
Mexico. 

Re itenacted bythe Senate and H t Rep- 
re thatives of the l fled SN ttes of { nerice in 
Congress assembled, That private land claims 
numbered tortv-one, f ty two, forty-four. forty 


six. and forty-seven, Territory of New Mexico, 
as known and designated by the numbers afore- 
said in the reports of the surveyor general of 
the said Territory, and on the books of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, be, 
and the same are hereby, confirmed: Provided, 
That such confirmation shall only be construed 
as a quit-claim on [or] relinquishment of all 
title or claim on the part of the United States 
to any of the lands not improved by or on be 
half of the United States, and not including 
any military or other reservation embraced in 
either of the said claims, and shall not affect 
the adverse rights of any person or persons to 
the same, or any part or parcel thereof. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office shall, 
without unreasonable delay, cause the lands 
embraced in said several claims to be surveyed 
and platted, at the proper expense of the claim- 
ants thereof, and upon tke filing of said surveys 
and plats in his office he shall issue patents for 

id lands in said Territory which have hereto- 
fore been confirmed by acts of Congress and 
surveyed, and plats of such survey filed in his 
office as aforesaid, but for which no patents 
have heretofore been issued. 

Src. 53. And be it further enacted, That all 
surveys authorized by this act shall conform 
to and be connected with the public surveys 
of the United States in said Territories, so far 
as the same can be done consistently with the 
landmarks and boundaries specified in the 
several grants upon which said claims are 
founded: Provided, however, That when said 
lands are so contirmed, surveyed, and patented, 
they shall in each case be held and taken to 
be in full satisfaction of all further claims or 
demands against the United States. 

ArprovebD, March 3, 1869. 





Cuar. CLIT.—An Act for the Relief of Cap- 
tain Charles Hunter, United States Navy. 
Beitenacted by the Senateand House of R ep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 

Treasury be directed to pay to Captain Charles 

Hunter, United States Navy, out of any monies 

[moneys] in the Treasury not ctherwios appro- 

priated, pay as commander in the Navy, on 

leave, from the twenty-second day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
to the twenty first da iy of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and SIXty-Six. 

Arprovepd, March 3, 1869, 


Cuar. CLIV.—An Act for the Relief of Wright 
Duryea. 


Whereas on the tenth day of April, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-five, a pat- 
ent was issued to Wright Duryea, of the city, 
county, and State of New York, for a certain 
‘‘ card exhibitor,’’ and that owing to cireum- 
stances beyond his control he has not, up to 
the present time, as it is alleged, derived either 
profit or emolument therefrom; and further- 
more, being desirous of applying for a renewal 
of said patent, has been prevented by il! health 
from making the petition therefor within the 
time specified by law: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Commissioner 
of Patents is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to receive the application for the renewal 
of said patent, in the same manner and with 
the same effect as though the time had not 
passed which is specified by law within which 
application for tue extensions of patents are 
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eT t x i Lion ¢ i } } a | 

ore un extension thereol sthuali be granted 

{ id Commissioner, shall be liable to any 


action or damages therefor. 


March 3, 1869, 


4 
APPIO 


Cnar. XLV.—An Act for the Relief of Mary 
Filler, 

Whereas Sergeant Henry Drenning, late of 
company K, fifty fifth regiment of Pennsylya- 
nia volunteers, was killed at Cold ae in 
Virginia, on the third day of June, A. D. eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four, leaving no widow, 
fand | no heirs lineal orcollateral; and whereas 
he Henry Drenuning was the adopted and fos 
ter-son from childhood of Mrs. Mary A. Filler: 
Therefore, 7 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentattves of the United States of America in 
(% HYgress a -sembl led, Vhat Mary A liller, fos 
ter mother of said Henry i shall be 
entitled to receive the back pay due to the said 
Henry Drenning at the time of his death, and 
the bounty to which he would have been entitled 
by law. 

Approvep, March 3. 1869, 


Cnar. CLVI.—An 
linois Tron and Bolt Company. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
examine a 
on the second day of October, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty five, in the circuit court of the 
northe: 
dron and Bolt Company for five thousand and 
five hundred dollars, penalties for certain 


alleged violations of the internal revenue laws, || 


and to refund to the said Illinois Iron and Bolt 


Company so much of the amount paid into the || 
‘Treasury of the United States, not exceeding | 


twenty-seven hundred and fifty dollars, as upon 

investigation he may think it right and proper 

under the circumstances of the case to remit. 
Avrrovep, March 3, 1869. 


An Act for the Relief of Henry 
Barricklow. 

Whereas on the twenty-eighth day of March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, by the sink- 
ing of the steamboat ** Nat. Holmes,’’ in the 
Ohio river, near the city of Aurora, Indiana, 
Henry Barricklow lost the following described 
twenty-three land warrants, to wit: numbers 
filty-three thousand nine hundred and eleven, 
eighty thousand two hundred and eighty-five, 
eighty thousand three hundred and nine, and 
eighty thousand three hundred and forty-one, 
issued under the act of February eleventh, 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven: number 
seven hundred and ninety, issued under act of 
March twenty-second, eighteen hundred and 
tifty-two; and nambers thirty-one thousand 
and seventy-eight, thirty-four thousand two 
hundred and sixty six, forty-four thousand and 
thirty-seven, forty-nine thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-six, fifty-five thousand one hundred 
and thirty-two, fifty-seven thousand three hun- 
dred and thirteen, sixty thousand one hundred 
and one, sixty thousand four hundred and 
eleven, sixty two thousand four hundred and 
eighty-eight, sixty-six thousand four hundred 
aud eighty one, seventy-one thousand three 
hundred and fifty-seven, eighty thousand and 
forty three, eighty-one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-three, eighty-one thousand eight 


Cuap. CLVIL— 


hundred and thirty, eighty-two thousand four 
hundred and twenty one, eighty-two thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-six, eighty-two thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighteen, and eighty- 
four thousand four hundred and eighty-nine, 
{issued under} act of March third, eighteen 


Act for the Relief of the | 


judgment by confession, rendered | 
|| gaptains, three dollars ; 


n district of Ilinois, against the Illinois | 
clothing received by 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Laws of the United States, 


fifty-five: eich for one hundred 
and whereas duplicates of 


hundred and 
and sixty acre 
said warra 3 have been issued by the Com- 


missioner of pensions and delivered to said 


Baa vicklow: dherefore, 

Le itenacte dby th NSenateand Houseof Le p- 
resentatives of ‘the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat said Henry Bar- 
ricklow is hereby authorized to locate, or sell 
and assign, said duplicate land warrants in the 
same manner as if the same had been issued 
in his name, and patents shall be issued by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, on 
the location of said duplicate warrants, as in 
ease of other land warrants. 

AprroveD, March 3, 1869, 





Cuar. CLVIIL.—An Act for the Relief of cer- 
tain Companies of Scouts and Guides organ- 
ized in Alabama. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
‘That Captain H. J. Spring- 
field's company of scouts and guides, number- 
ing forty-two oflicers and men, and Captain 
John B. Keunamer’s company of scouts and 
guides, numbering thirty-three officers and men, 
organized in northern Alabama, under orders 
pt Brigadier General R. S. Granger, command- 
ing the district of northern Alabama, approved 
by Major General George H. Thomas, com 
manding the department of the Cumberiand, 
shall be entitled to receive pay for their ser- 


Congres SaSS embled. 


ut s | vices from the date when they respectively 
Phat the Secretary of the || 


joined such companies to the date when they 


| were relieved from duty, respectively, at the 


price fixed by order of General Thomas, to wit: 
lieutenants, two dol- 
lars; sergeants, one dollarand fifty cents; and 
privates, ove dollar per day ; the value of the 
ach of said scouts and 
guides to be deducted from the amount due 
them respectively. And if either of said scouts 
or guides is dead, or shall die before receiving 


| the amount due him, his heirs or other legal 


representatives shall be entitled to receive the 


| Same. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in 
auditing and paying the foregoing accounts, the 
rolls of said companies now on file in the office 
of the Adjutant General of the Army shall be 
the data to guide the accounting officers ; and 
said claims shall, when audited, be paid by the 
Paymaster General out of any money hereto 
fore ap eo or that may hereafter be 
appropriated, for the pay of the Army. 

Seco. 3. And be it further enacted, That all 
other companies or parts of companies of scouts 
and guides organized or employed by General 
R. 8S. Granger under authority of or by the 
approval of Major General George H. Thomas, 
commanding department of the Cumberland. 
be entitled to the same relief as provided 
for the companies named in the first section 
of this act: Provided, howerer, That before 
such payment satistactory evidence of service 
shall be furnished by claimants and approved 
by the Secretary of War. 

ApProveD, March 3, 1869, 





Cuar. CLIX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Madge Kk. Guthrie and Robert B. Guthrie. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 


directed to place upon the pension-roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, the names of Madge K. Guthrie 
and ae B. Guthrie, children of Presley N. 
Guthrie, late a captain in the United States 
Army, and pay them, or theirauthorized guard- 
ian or guardians, a pension of twenty dollars 
er month, commencing May second, eighteen 
bondred and sixty-seven, and continuing until 
November eleven, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, and afterward to the said Robert, or his 


| directed to place on the pension- roll, 


| Cnarp. CLXI.- 





resentatives of the 








‘ »> , 
rLOBE ail 15 
Mareh 3 
guardian or gus ardinns, until October ty 
th ‘ ‘n hundred and seventy-o), 
he will suf tain the age of SiXteeu years 
Arprovep, Mareh 3. 1860. 


Cuar. CLX.—An act granting a Pens} 
Lemuel Bartholow. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ot Rey 
resentatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, That the Secret ary of | 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
sul) 
to the provisions and limitations of the pens 
laws, the name of Lemuel Bartholow, Jat 


‘ 


private in company G, of the one hundr d and 


| twenty- sixth regiment of Qhio volunteers tt j 


pay hima pension, commencing January thir 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

“App RovED, March 38, 1869, 
-An Act for the Relief of Lie, 
tenant Colanal John W. Davidson, of the 
United States Army. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House vf Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary o! the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authoriz d and 
directed to pay to Lieutenant Colonel John Y, 
Davidson, of the United States Army, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap. 
propriated, the sum of two hundred and eight- 
een dollars and twenty-five cents 
amount of public money stoleu from him while 
in his possession at Los Angelos, California, 
in August, eighteen hundred and forty-seven. 

Approvepb, March 3, 1869. 

Cuar. CLXIIL.—An Act for the Relief of the 

Heirs and legal Representatives of Charles 

C. Cook, deceased, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen. 
eral is hereby directed to pay to the heirs or 
legal representatives of Charles C. Cook, de 
ceased, formerly of company C, seventy-seven! 
regiment Pennsylvania volunteers, the full pay 
and allowances of a second lieutenant o! 
fantry, fromthe first day of November, eighteca 
hundred and sixty-one, until the sixth day of 
November, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
when he died from wounds received in baitie 
deducting therefrom, however, such sums as 
may have been already paid to Charles C. Cook 
for his military services during that period. 

Arprovep, March 3, 1869. 





being the 


Cuar. CLXIII.—An Act to confirm certain 
Private Land Claims inthe State of Missouri. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re) 
United States of America in 
Congress asse mbled, That the claims of the legai 


| representatives of Gabriel Cerre and Sopiia 


falling within the exterior boundari« es 


Bolaye, f 


' of the commons of Carondelet, the for: 


entered as number sixty, for four hundred at 


| pents, and the latter as number two hundred and 
| seventy-nine, for one hundred and fifty arpents, 
‘in the first class of decisions of the board ot 
| land commissioners under the acts of Congress 


approved ninth July, eighteen hundred : 
thirty-two, and second March, eighteen ie: 0 
dred and thirty-three, for the adjustment of 
private tand claims in Missouri, as recom 
mended by said board, (H. Ex. Doc. 5%. Is! 
session 24th Congress, p. 187, and 8. Doe. 1’. 
same session, page 40,) which claims were 
firmed by the act of Congress approved { 

July, eighteen hundred and thirty six, su 


ourta 
- 
bye t 


| to location elsewhere “+ in plac e in case 0! 


conflict, (Stat. L., vol. 5, page 126,) be, and 


| the same are hereby, asatiaad' in place, sub- 


ject to any valid adverse rights, if such exist, 


| and patents for said claims shall be issued 


accordingly. 
APPROVED, March 3, 1869. 
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‘LXIV.—An Act granting a Pension 

iry A. Davis. widow of William P. 
Davis, a Private of the Eighteenth Regiment 
¢ Indiana Volunteers, in the war of eight- 
een hee and sixty-one. 

Beifenae ted by the Senateand nya of Rep- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress Asse mbled, That the Se cretary of the 
interior be, and is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the pension-rolls the name 
{Mary A. Davis, widow of William P. Davis, 
ieceased, a private in the eighteenth regiment 

e Indiana volunteers of the war of eight- 

( ni "andved and sixty-one, and that 
paid a pension allowed a private during her 
wid Peo subject to the provisions and lim- 
tions of the pension me, to commence 


\ 


(yar. 4 
t 
jhe 


she be 


on | 


the ninth day ot September, eighteen hundred | 


sixty-four, and in case of her death or 


. 
and 
r 
t 


ma 


minor children of the said William P. Davis, 

deceased, under sixteen years of age, subject 
) the provisions and limitations of the general 

ceaaian laws. 

~ ApproveD, March 3, 1869. 


Cyav. CLX V.—An Act for the Relief of Peter 
McGough, Collector of Internal Revenue 
and Disbursing .\ ent, Twentieth District, 
Pennsylvania. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand Iouse of Rep- 
entatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat the proper account- 


ereby, authorized 


} 


to allow to Peter McGough, 


riage, then the pension to be paid to the | 


oflicers of the Treasury be, and they are | 


collector and disbursing agent of the twentieth | 


internal revenue district 
credit for the sum of four thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars and sixty-four cents, pub- 
money deposited in pursuance of law in the 
Younman National Bank, late a United States 
des ignated depository, and lost by the f failure 
of said bank, without fault or neglect of the 
said collector and disbursing agent. 
Aprrovep, March 8, 1869. 


Cuar. CLNVI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Sarah Is. Haines. 

Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Sarah E. Haines, widow 
ot George H. Haines, late a private in com- 
pany K, eighteenth regiment Missouri volun- 
teers, and to pay hera pension atthe rate of eight 
dollars per month, to commence on the e ight- 
eenth day of July, eighteen hundred and sixty- 

four, and to continue during her widowhood. 

ArpROVED, March 3, 1869. 


Char. CLXVIT.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Horace Peck, of Charlton, Massachu 


setts, 


Be if enacted by the Ne nate and Tlouse of lecp- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is here by, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Horace Peck, of Chi arl- 
ton, Massachusetts, and to pay him a pension 
at the rate of eight dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the twenty-fourth day of May, eight- 

1 hundred and sixty-two, aud to continue 
luring his natural life. 

APPRoV ED, March 3, 1869, 

Cuar. CLXVIIIL.—An bob granting a Pension 

to Benjamin T. Raines, of Indiana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of I ep- 

resentatives of the United States of ‘America im 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
luterior be, and he is hereby, authorized aud 


of Pennsylvania, a 


APPENDIX TO 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Laws ( rt the Unite a States. 


directed to p lace 
to the provisions 


on the pension-roll, 


subject 


and limitations of the 


pen: 
sion laws, the name ot Benjamin Raines, 
f Indiana, late a private in Captain Bran- 


hi ams company, one 
ment Indiana 


hundred and filth regi- 


militia, and to pay hima pen- 


| sion at the rate of fifteen dollars per month, to 


commence on the fourteenth day of July, eight- 
eeu hundred and sixty-three. 
AppRoveD, March 3, 1869. 


Cuap. CLXAIX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Elizabeth Clarke. 

Be it enacts d byt he Ne nate and House of Re p- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Elizabeth Clarke, widow of 
Newman S. Clarke, late colonel of the sixth 
regiment of infantry, United States Army, and 
to pay her a pension at the rate of thirty dol- 
lars per month, to commence from and after 
the passage of this act, and to continue during 
her widowhood. 

Arrrovep, March 5, 
Cuar. CLXNX.—An Act granting a Pension to 

the children of Martin N. Siocum, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tin 
C OnGrESS asse mbled, That the Secret: iry of the 
Interior is hereby authorized = directed to 
continue the pension allowed by private act, 
approved February twenty-fifth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, to Mrs. Josephine Slo- 
cum, widow of Martin N. Slocum, late a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the sixty: fifth regiment United 
States colored infantry, who has remarried, and 
to pay the same to Ireton N. Slocum and La- 
cilla J. Slocum, children of the said Martin N. 
Slocum, or to their legally appointed guardian 
or guardians, from the third day of March, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, until they 
attain the age of sixteen years. 
Aprrovep, March 3, 1869. 


1869, 


severally 


GLOBE 


Cuar. CLXNXI.—An Act granting a Pension to | 


Benjamin C. Stone. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Benjamin C, Stone, late a 
private in company I, ninth regiment Vermont 
infantry volunteers, and to pay hima pension, 
to commence on the twenty-seventh day of 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-five. 

Approveb, March 5, 1869, 

Cuap. CLNXII.—An Act yranting a Pension 
to Mrs. Lydia W. I ord. 


Be ite nac fed by the Nenateand House of Re p- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place Oil the | vension- roll, subject 
to the provisions and | salaiaiena of the pension 
_ the name of Mrs. Lydia W. Ford, widow 

f Jefferson lord, late an acting master in the 
U nited States Navy, and allow and pay her a 
pe nsion at the rate of twe nty dollars per month, 
to commence on the eighteenth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and to con- 
tinue during her widowhood; said pension to 
be paid out of the naval pension fund. 


ApproveD, March 3, 1869. 
Cuar. CLAXIITI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Henry C. Noyes. 
Be ite nacted hy the Nenateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


| shall give bond with surety 


fOTH COoNG....3D SEss. 


Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue a new bond for one thousand dollars, with 
coupons from and including that of July first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, to Henry C, 
Noyes, of Claremont, New Haipshire, in place 
of his coupon bond for a hke amount, number 
fifty five thousand three hundred and thirty- 
seven, act of March third, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five, July issue, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five, destroyed: Provided, That betore 
issuing & new bond the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall require a suflicient bond of indemnity 
securing the Government against the presenta- 
tion of th Lond alleged to be lost. 
ArrroveD, March 3, 1869. 


Cnar. CLATV.—An Act for the Relief of Rev- 
erend D. Hillbouse Buel. 

Be it enacte dby the Senateand House of Rep- 
reseniatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed to cause 
to be issued to the Reverend D. Hillhouse Buel, 
ot Cooperstown, New York, proper certificates 
of the registered stock of the United States of 
the consolidated debt under the act of March 


| third, anno Dominie:ghteen hundred and sixty- 


five, to the amount of seven thousand dollars, 
in lieu and stead of certiticates of said debt 
numbered sixteen thousand three hundred and 
thirty one and sixteen thousand three hundred 
and thirty-two, for one thousand dollars each, 
and certificate numbered tour thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-seven, for five thousand 
dollars, belonging to him and lost while passing 
through the mails: Provided, That said Buel 
to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, conditioned 


to indemnity the United States against all 


| claim upon or in respect to said first-mentioned 


certificates, 
Avprovep, March 3, 1869. 


CLAXAXV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Alpheus C. Gallahue. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That Alpheus C. Gallahue 
have leave to make application to the Commis- 


CHAP. 


| sioner of Patents for the extension of the let- 


and 


ters-patent granted to him for an improvement 
in machines for pegging boots and shoes, on 
the sixteenth day of August, eighteen hundred 
tifty-three, antedated eighteenth day of 
l’ebruary, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, for 
fourteen years from the latter date, in the same 


| manner as if the petition for said extension had 


been filed at least ninety days before the expir- 
ation of said patent, and that the Commis- 
sioner of Patents be authorized to consider and 
determine said application in the same manner 
as if it had been filed ninety days prior to the 
expiration of said patent, and with the same 
effect as if it had been regularly filed and acted 
upon under existinglaws: Provided, That any 
such extension of said patent shall not affect 
the rght to continue to use said machine of 
any person who since the eighteenth day of 
lebruary, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
and prior to the approval of this act, may have 
procured and at the time of such approval shall 
be using said machine. 
ApproveD, March 3, 1869. 


CLXXVI.—An Act for the Re 
Celestia P. Hartt. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United State we ‘America in 
sembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authori zed and 
directed to pay to Celestia P. Hartt, widow of 

iate naval constructor, Samuel T. Hartt, 
the sum of three thousand dollars, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the same to be in full and complete 


CHAP. lef of 


Congress & 


the 


ad 








ean oe 


OI PIE Me BP pawl + 6 


) 
| 
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compensation and satisfaction for the use of a 

gun-elevating screw invented by said Samuel 
Hartt, and which bad been used on the iron 

gun-carriages of the United States. 
Areroven, March 3, 186%. 


Cuap. CLAN VIL.—An Act for the Relief 
George bowler, and the Estate of De Grasse 
l‘owler, deceased, or their Assigns. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentutives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That George Fowler and 
the administrators of the estate of De Grasse 
howler, or their assigns, have leave to make 
application to the Commissioner of Patents 
for an extension of the letters-patent for im- 
provement in machine for punching metal, 
issued the said George Fowler and De 
Grasse Fowler for the term of fourteen years 


to 


from the seventeenth day of April, eighteen | 


hundred and fifty five, in the same manner as 
if the petition for said extension had been filed 


at least ninety days prior to the expiration of 
the Commissioner be | 


said patent, and that 
authorized to consider and determine said ap- 
plication in the same manner as if it had been 
filed ninety days before the expiration of the 
said patent. 


Arrrovep, March 3, 1869. 


Cuarp. CLXXVIT.—An Act confirming cer- 
tein Purchases of Lands in the fonia Dis- 
trict, Michigan, made by Charles H. Rodd 
and Andrew J. Campeau. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the locations and 
purchases of land made by Charles Il. Rodd 
and Andrew J. Campeau, under the provisions 
of the treaty of August two, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, in the lonia land district, Michi 
gan, be, and the same are hereby, coufirmed, 
so far as such purchases or locations were 
made prior to the instruc tions of the Commis: 
sioner of the General Land Office to the regis- 
ter and receiver not to allow any further Indian 
locations or purchases in the Indian reserva- 
tion: Provided, That such purchases were 
made regularly, according to the regulations 
and instructions of the General Land Otlice in 
force at the time: And provided, That this 
act shall not prejudice any adverse claims to 
such lands, 


Arrnovep, Mareh 3, 1869, 


RESOLUTIONS 





No. 4.— Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
George W. Lane, Superintendent of the 
Branch Mint at Denver, Colorado, and 


Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
credit and allow to George W. Lane, superin- 
tendent of the United States branch mint at 
Denver, Colorado Territory, in the settlement 
of his accounts, the sum of four thousand four 
hundred and nineteen dollars and ninety cents, 
public money, which was stolen from the mint 
without fault or negle ct on the part of said 
superintendent, and which has not been re- 
covered, 


Arproven, February 4, 1869. 


of 


‘DIX TO THE CONGRES 


Laws of the United States. 


No. 6.—A Re solution relating to the Mileage 
of Charlies Westmoreland. 


Pesolved hy the Nenate and dlouse of Repre 


sentatives of the 7 nited States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vinat the Secretary of the 
lreasury be, and | is hereby, authorized and 


directed to pay to the Secretary of the Senate, 
out of the appropriation for payment of the 
messengers of the respective States for con- 
veying to the seat of Government the votes of 


the electors of said States for President and || 


Vice President, (act of July twentieth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-eight,) in trust for 
Charles Westmoreland, the only child of the 
late Charles Westmoreland, the person 
pointed by the electors of California to deliver 
to the President of the Senate a list of the votes 
of California for President and Vice President 
for eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, and who 
died at Panama, on his way to the seat of Gov- 
ernment with said list, the sum to which said 
Westmoreland would have been entitled had he 
reached the seat of Government and delivered 
the same; and the receipt of the Secretary of 
the Senate for said sum shall bea 
voucher therefor. 
Arrrovep, February 19, 


1569. 
No. 12.- ~y 
Leonard Pierce, junior, 
Consul at Matamoras. 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That there be paid to 
Leonard Pierce, junior, of Houlton, Maine, 
out of any money appropriated for the use of 
the State Department, the sum of eleven thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-three dollars and 
eighty-nine cents in gold, in full for expendi 
tures made by him out of his private funds 
while United States consul at Matamoras, 
Mexico, during the period from the twelfth of 
March, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, to the 
thirtieth of November, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, in aiding Umion soldiers and ref- 
ugees fleeing from ‘Texas. 
Arrroven, February 19, 


1869. 
No. 13.—Joint 
Frederick Schley. 

Be it resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to allow and credit Fred 
erick Schley, late collector of internal revenue 
in the fourth district of the State of Maryland, 
such amount of uncollected taxes as he may, 
by satisfactory proof, show to have been un- 
collected by reason of the destruction of his 
tax lists and accounts by rebel forces during 
the recent rebellion. 

Aprrovep, February 25, 1869. 

No. 18.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of Ed- 
ward kk. Shead, of Eastport, State of Maine. 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

enrages of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 

Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to issue 
to Edward Kk. Shead, of Eastport, State of 
Maine, two six per centum coupon bonds, for 
the sum of five hundred dollars each, in lieu 
of two bonds destroyed by fire, bearing date 
eighteenth of August, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, numbered nineteen thousand seven 
hundred and forty-seven, and nineteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-eight, payable 
in eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 

Arrrovep, March 1, 1869. 


Joint Resolution for the Relief of | 
. . . | 
late United States | 


ap- 


sufficient | 


Gibbons, late postmaster at St. 


| hundred dollars as indemnification for a 
| amount belonging to the post office fund and 





» 5 
oo, 


‘March 


- . 29.— Joint Resolution authorizing the 
etary of the Treasury to remit the Dy: 


anh Meridian Circles. 
Beit resolved by the Senate an: 1 House of Po, 


resentatives of the United States of Amerivn 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secre tary oft 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to ro mi 
the duties on a meridian circle, import ed for 
the observatory at Cambridge, in the State 9: 
Massachusetts, and a meridian circle j imported 
for the observatory connected with the Cijes> 
University, at C hicago, i in the State of Illiy 
ApproveD, March 3, 1869. 
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No. 80.—Joint Resolution for the Relief os 
Henry S. Gibbons, Luther McNeal, 
Seth M. Gates. 

Beit re solved by the Senate and House of Re) D 
resentatives of ‘the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Postmaste r Gen 

eral be, and he hereby is, authorized and ye 

quired, in settling the accounts of Henry s, 

John’s, Mich. 

igan, to allow him a sum not exceeding five 


} 
and 
“alia 


< (a 
‘ 


stolen from him by burglars, and which amoun: 
has been paid to the United States by said (ih. 
bons: Provided, [That! it shall be proven sa: 
isfactorily to the Postmaster General that funds 
belonging to the Post Office Department to the 


; amount of five hundred dollars were stole: by 
| burglars, and that said Gibbons was not guil:y 


| ther McNeal be paid the sum of one hundred 


Resolution for the Relief of | 


of neglect in the custody thereof. 


Sec 2. And be it further resolved, That Lu 


1 
and seventy-five dollars and forty-six cents for 
moxey and postage stamps belonging to the 
United States, and which were stolen from th 
post office at the town of Lancaster. Erie 
county, New York, while he was postmaste 
and which sum he has paid to the Governiment 
on settlement with the Post Office Departm: 
as such postmaster, and that such sum be paid 
out of the post office fand by the Postmaster 
General upon the said MeNeal making proot 
to his satisfaction that said money and stamps 
were stolen without any fault of said MeNeul. 
Sec. And be it further resolved, Vhat in 
the settlement of the accounts of Seth M. 
Gates, postinaster at Warsaw, New York, with 
the Post Office Department, the Postmaster 
Geueral be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
allow a credit to the said Seth M. 
seven hundred and twenty-six dollars and sey 
enty-three cents, the amount in value of postage 
stamps belonging to the United States, stolen 
trom the post oflice on the sixteenth day of 
July, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, while 
the said Gates was postmaster: Provided, | hat 
it shall satisfactorily appear to the Postmaster 
General that the said Gates was guilty of no 
negligence in the custody of said stamps. 
Approveb, March 3, 1869. 


°. 


Gates ot 





No. 33.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 


Mrs. Ella I. Hobart. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Ella E. Hobart, who 
was ‘appointed as chaplain to the first regiment 
of Wisconsin volunteer heavy artillery, sh« all bi be 
entitled to receive the full pay and emolumet 
of a chaplain in the United States Army, for 
the time during which she faithfully per rformed 
the services of a chaplain to said regiment, 4s 
if she had been regularly commissioned and 
mustered into service. 

APPROVED, March 3, 1869. 
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